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INTRODUCTION 


The  material  in  this  manual  is  for  use  especially  in  the  county  sum- 
mer schools.  It  has  heen  prepared  by  the  Supervisors  of  Teacher 
Training  in  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  should  be  fol- 
lowed somewhat  closely,  especially  wherever  young  and  inexperienced 
teachers  are  seeking  to  enter  the  profession  for  the  first  time.  When 
teachers  learn  one  good  program  it  will  be  easy  then  for  them  to  rely 
largely  on  their  initiative  and  work  out  such  methods  of  procedure  as 
will  be  most  helpful  to  them. 

An  outline  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  the  fall.  The  subjects  will  be  worked  out  somewhat  in 
detail,  giving  standards  of  achievements  for  each  grade. 

Every  summer  school  should  have  one  good  map  of  North  Carolina, 
and  teachers  should  take  at  least  a  few  minutes  a  day  to  study  it.  It  is 
a  reflection  on  our  teachers  not  to  know  the  natural  geographic  divisions 
of  the  State,  where  our  great  industries  are,  what  the  chief  agricultural 
products  in  the  different  sections  are,  where  our  largest  towns  are 
located,  and  the  cause  for  their  growth.  This  should  be  a  part  of  the 
study  of  history  or  geography,  and  it  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  purpose  of  the  summer  school  is  to  prepare  the  teachers  to  render 
a  better  service  to  the  profession,  and  to  offer  opportunities  for  a  certain 
class  of  teachers  to  prepare  for  the  State  examination.  Directors  and 
Instructors  should  first  understand  the  needs  of  the  teachers  in  the 
summer  school  and  administer  to  these  needs.  It  is"  very  important  for 
Directors  to  know  that  the  first  need  of  the  teachers  is  to  study  reading, 
language,  arithmetic,  geography,  writing,  drawing,  etc.,  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades.  Moreover,  they  should  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  contents  of  the  school  library,  and  how  to  use  supplementary 
books  in  school.  They  should  be  taught  to  discuss  current  events,  the 
occupations  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  civic  duties  of  a  citizen  of  the 
community.  Having  acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  these  subjects, 
the  next  step  to  take  is  to  answer  such  questions  as  this:  How  is  the 
best  way  to  guide  little  children  in  their  attempts  to  secure  knowledge, 
skill  and  character?  The  methods  used  by  the  Directors  and  Instruc- 
tors should  be  the  best  example  for  the  teachers  to  follow  in  instructing 
children.  All  references  to  books,  therefore,  on  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  education  should  be  used  with  the  idea  in  view  to  discover  how 
the  best  teachers  of  the  country  have  succeeded  in  teaching  the  several 
subjects,  and  what  advice  they  have  to  offer;  but  all  Directors  should 
keep  this  fact  in  mind,  that  studying  books  on  teaching  is  not  teacher 
training.  It  is  only  one  of  the  aids  in  teacher  training,  but  the  best 
aid  to  an  inexperienced  teacher  is  the  example  of  a  good  teacher  at  work. 
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PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  county  summer  school  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  teacher  of  limited  training  and  experience,  and  to  build  up  ideals  and 
a  moral  tone  which  will  be  reflected  in  her  life  and  activities  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  she  teaches. 

So  long  as  we  have  thousands  of  teachers  who  cannot  meet  the  minimum 
requirement  for  a  standard  certificate  (high  school  graduation),  and  who  do 
not  realize  the  duties  and  responsibilities  for  leadership  which  rest  upon  a 
teacher,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  give,  not  only  those  in  the  profession, 
but  also  those  coming  in,  the  opportunity  to  improve  the  standard  of  their 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  higher  certificate  and  a  better  salary. 

In  the  course  of  study  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  subject-matter.  It  treats 
intensively  the  fundamentals  of  English  and  the  other  subjects,  which  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  teacher.  At  the  same  time  an 
effort  is  made  to  broaden  and  enrich  the  content  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
elementary  school  so  that  the  teacher  secures  a  larger  insight  and  broader 
conception  of  these  subjects,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  further  study. 
The  professional  courses  give  the  teacher  a  knowledge  of  practical  systematic 
schoolroom  procedure,  as  well  as  the  scope  of  the  work  by  grades,  and  by 
combinations  of  grades,  as  is  necessary  in  one-,  two-,  and  three-teacher 
schools. 

Most  of  the  teachers  attending  county  summer  schools  will  teach  in  rural 
schools.  It  is  well,  therefore,  for  instructors  and  teachers  to  keep  constantly 
in  mind  conditions  as  they  actually  exist  in  one-,  two-,  and  three-teacher 
schools,  and  to  adapt  courses  and  subjects  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  schools,, 
and  the  communities  which  they  serve. 

II 

STUDENTS 

A.  Who  Should  Attend: 

1.  Prospective  Teachers.    (No  experience  and  no  certificate.) 

a.  Applicants  desiring  to  teach  who  have  completed  at  least  two  full 

years  of  high  school  work. 

b.  Applicants  who  have  not  completed  two  full  years  of  high  school 

work  will  be  admitted  by  passing  an  entrance  examination  on 
English  Composition,  Arithmetic,  and  United  States  History. 
Those  unable  to  pass  this  examination  may  take  the  prepara- 
tory course.  4 
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2.  Holders  of  Second-grade  Certificates. 

Those  who  are  unable  to  present  a  statement  showing  completion  of 
two  full  years  of  high  school  work  will  be  admitted  by  passing 
the  entrance  examination.  Those  who  do  not  pass  this  examina- 
tion may  take  the  preparatory  course. 

3.  Holders  of: 

a.  Provisional  B  Certificates; 

b.  Provisional  A  Certificates; 

c.  One-year  Temporary  Certificates. 

B.  Who  May  Attend: 

1.  Graduates  of  Standard  High  Schools; 

2.  Holders  of  Provisional  Elementary  Certificates; 

3.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates — Class  B; 

4.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates — Class  A. 

Ill 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

No  one  will  be  allowed  to  enroll  who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  All 
prospective  and  second-grade  teachers  enrolling  in  the  regular  county  summer 
school  courses  must  meet  one  of  the  following  entrance  requirements: 

1.  Completion  of  at  least  two  full  years  of  high  school  work  (in  a  high 
school  having  at  least  one  full-time  high  school  teacher).  A  card  must  be 
presented  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  school  filled  out  and  signed  by  the 
County  Superintendent,  giving  the  following  information: 

a.  Name  of  high  school  attended. 

b.  Number  of  teachers  in  the  high  school. 

c.  Certified  statement  that  the  applicant  has  completed  two  full  years 

of  high  school  work,  signed  by  County  Superintendent. 

Blanks  for  this  information  will  be  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

2.  Examination  on  English  Composition,  Arithmetic,  and  United  States 
History,  of  the  grammar  grades.  This  examination  will  be  held  at  the 
opening  of  the  summer  school  by  the  Director.  Questions  will  be  furnished 
and  standards  set  by  the  Division  of  Teacher  Training  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  A  passing  grade  at  75  per  cent  must  be  made  on  each 
subject.  The  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training  in  charge  of  the  summer  school 
will  have  general  direction  of  the  examination.  The  examination  papers 
should  be  placed  on  file  for  reference. 

Note. — A  preparatory  course  will  be  offered  for  students  unable  to  pass  this  examination. 
The  preparatory  course  will  give  no  credit  toward  a  State  Certificate,  but  it  is  recommended 
that  all  students  making  satisfactory  grades  on  summer  school  work  be  given  a  Second-grade 
Certificate  by  the  County  Superintendent. 

IV 

CREDITS  OFFERED 
1.  Provisional  B  Certificates  may  be  secured  by: 

All  prospective  and  second-grade  teachers  who  have  completed  two 
full  years  of  high  school  work,  or  who  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tion— by  obtaining  credit  for  one  unit  of  work  in  a  county  summer 
school  in  1923,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent. 
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2.  Provisional  A  Certificates  may  be  secured  by: 

1.  Graduates  of  nonstandard  four-year  high  schools  (with  at  least  two 

full-time  high  school  teachers)  who  complete  one  unit  of  work  in 
a  county  summer  school  in  1923,  and  secure  the  recommendation  of 
the  Superintendent. 

2.  Holders  of  Provisional  B  Certificates  who  complete  one  unit  of  work 

in  a  county  summer  school  in  1923,  and  secure  the  recommendation 
of  the  Superintendent. 

3.  One-year  Temporary  Certificates  may  be  secured  by: 

1.  Holders  of  Provisional  A  Certificates  in  force  who  complete  one  unit 

of  work  in  a  county  summer  school  in  1923,  and  secure  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent. 

2.  Holders  of  One-year  Temporary  Certificates  may  secure  credit  for  an 

extension  of  one  year  by  completing  one  unit  of  work  in  a  county 
summer  school  in  1923. 

4.  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  B,  may  be  secured  by: 

1.  Graduates  of  standard  high  schools  who  complete  one  unit  of  work 

in  a  county  summer  school  in  1923. 

2.  Applicants  who  secure  academic  credits  for  an  Elementary  Certifi- 

cate, Class  B,  by  State  examination,  may  obtain  the  required  pro- 
fessional credits  by  completing  one  unit  of  work  in  a  county  sum- 
mer school  in  1923. 

3.  Holders  of  Provisional  Elementary  Certificates  who  complete  one  unit 

of  work  in  a  county  summer  school  in  1923. 

5.  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  B,  may  be  renewed  by: 

Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  B  (expiring  in  1925,  or 
prior  thereto),  may  secure  renewal  credit  by  completing  one  unit 
of  work  in  a  county  summer  school  in  1923. 

6.  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  A: 

1.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  B,  who  have  the  required 

academic  credits  for  an  Elementary  Certificate,  Class  A,  may  secure 
the  required  professional  credits  by  completing  a  unit  of  county 
summer  school  work  in  1923. 

2.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  A  (which  expire  in  1924  or 

prior  thereto),  may  secure  renewal  credits  by  completing  one  unit 
of  work  in  a  county  summer  school  in  1923. 

7.  Xo  Credit  on  Higer  Certificates. 

Teachers  cannot  secure  credit  in  a  county  summer  school  for  either 
renewal  or  raising  Primary,  Grammar  Grade  or  High  School  Teach- 
ers' Certificates  of  any  class. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  subjects  included  in  the  course  of  study  are  as  follows: 

Subject-matter  Courses: 
English: 

Eng.  cs2 — Reading  and  Literature. 

Eng.  csl — Composition  and  Spelling. 

Eng.  csl3 — Grammar. 
Geog.  csl5 — Geography. 
Arith.  cs21 — Arithmetic. 
Hygiene  cs29 — Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 
Science  cs22 — Elementary  Science. 
History  cs27 — United  States  History. 
History  cs26 — North  Carolina  History. 
Civics  cs28 — Civics. 
Writ.  cs5 — Writing. 
Draw,  csll — Drawing  and  Handwork. 
Music  csl6 — Music  and  Games. 

Professional  Courses : 

Ed.  cs4 — Primary  Reading,  Grades  I-III. 

Ed.  csl4 — Language  Methods,  Grades  I-VII. 

Ed.  csl5— Grammar  Grade  Reading,  Grades  IV-VII. 

Ed.  cs24 — Arithmetic  Methods,  Grades  I-III. 

Ed.  cs25 — School  Management. 

The  subjects  are  arranged  in  units,  one  unit  of  work  to  be  completed  each 
summer.  A  unit  of  work  in  a  county  summer  school  consists  of  four 
courses,  taken  five  times  a  week  for  six  weeks,  the  recitation  periods  being 
45  minutes  in  length.  In  order  to  secure  credit  for  a  unit  of  work  in  a 
county  summer  school  a  teacher  must  enter  during  the  first  three  days,  must 
show  twenty-five  days'  attendance,  and  must  complete  four  courses,  making 
a  grade  of  75  per  cent  on  the  final  examination  given  on  each  course.  All 
grades  placed  on  the  cards  should  be  on  the  per  cent  basis. 

VI 

HOW  THE  WORK  IS  ORGANIZED 

In  organizing  the  work  an  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
different  groups  of  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  in  the  light  of  their 
training,  experience  and  kind  of  certificate  held.  The  plan  of  work  and  the 
certificate  to  be  secured  by  each  group  of  students  is  given  below. 

1.  Prospective  Teachers  and  Second-grade  Teachers  (who  have  completed 
the  ninth  grade  or  passed  the  entrance  examination ) . 

For  these  students  the  course  of  study  is  arranged  in  three  progressive 
units.  The  first  unit  is  to  be  taken  the  first  summer,  and  the  others  in  the 
order  given. 
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First  Unit. — Completion  of  this  unit  entitles  the  student  to  a  Provisional  B 
Certificate. 

Subject-matter: 

Eng.  cs2 — Reading  and  Literature. 
Eng.  csl — Composition  and  Spelling. 
Writ.  cs5 — Writing. 

Professional: 

Ed.  cs4 — Primary  Reading,  Grades  I-III. 

Note. — If  no  course  in  writing  is  offered  in  the  summer  school  in  which  the  first  unit  is 
taken,  Music  and  Games  or  Drawing  and  Handwork  may  be  substituted.  Writing  must  then 
be  taken  in  the  second  unit. 

Second  Unit. — Completion  of  this  unit  entitles  the  student  to  a  Provisional 
A  Certificate. 

Subject-matter: 

Eng.  csl3 — Grammar. 
Geog.  csl5 — Geography. 

Music  csl6 — Music  and  Games;  or  Draw,  csll — Drawing  and  Hand- 
work. 

Professional : 

Ed.  csl4 — Language  Methods,  Grades  I-VII;  or 

Ed.  csl5 — Grammar  Grade  Reading,  Grades  IV-VII. 

Third  Unit. — Completion  of  this  unit  entitles  the  student  to  a  One-year 
Temporary  Certificate. 
Subject-matter : 

Arith.  cs21 — Arithmetic. 

Hist.  cs27 — United  States  History. 

One  of  the  following:  Civics  cs28 — Civics;  Hist.  cs26 — North  Caro- 
lina History;  Hygiene  cs29 — Hygiene  and  Sanitation;  Ele.  Science 
cs22 — Agriculture. 

Professional: 

Ed.  cs24— Arithmetic  Methods,  Grades  I-III. 

Ed.  cs25 — School  Management  may  be  substituted  for  Ed.  cs24 — 
Arithmetic  Methods,  Grades  I-III. 

2.  Prospective  Teachers  (Graduates  of  Nonstandard  High  Schools). 
Such  students  secure  a  Provisional  A  Certificate  upon  completion  of  a  unit 

of  summer  school  work.  They  may  take  the  first  unit  as  given  above  or  they 
may  select  four  courses  which  they  feel  will  meet  their  needs  as  teachers. 
The  course  in  Primary  Reading  and  the  course  in  Writing  should  be  taken. 

3.  Prospective  Teachers  (Graduates  of  Standard  High  Schools). 

* 

Since  these  students  secure  an  Elementary  Certificate,  Class  B,  upon  com- 
pletion of  a  unit  of  summer  school  work,  they  should  select  four  courses 
which  they  feel  will  give  them  the  best  preparation  for  the  grade  work  they 
are  planning  to  teach.  The  course  in  Primary  Reading  and  the  course  in 
Writing  should  be  taken. 
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4.  Holders  of  Prov.  B,  Prov.  A,  and  One-year  Temporary  Certificates. 

These  teachers,  before  enrolling  in  the  courses,  should  present  a  statement 
of  the  subjects  taken  and  credits  received  in  previous  summer  schools 
attended.  They  should  then  select  four  courses  which  will  give  no  repetition, 
in  order  to  make  their  work  progressive. 

5.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates. 

These  teachers,  in  the  light  of  their  training  and  experience,  should  select 
tour  courses  which  best  suit  their  needs. 

VII 

PREPARATORY  WORK 

For  students  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements,  a  prepara- 
tory course  based  on  sixth-grade  work  will  be  offered.  Each  of  the  four  sub- 
jects offered  in  this  course  should  be  taken  for  45  minutes  (one  period) 
each  day  continuously  throughout  the  session.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  on 
a  State  Certificate  for  those  taking  this  work. 

The  Subject-matter  Courses  offered  are  as  follows: 
Arithmetic,  p.  31 — Sixth-grade  Arithmetic. 
Language  and  Spelling,  p.  32 — Sixth-grade  Language. 
Geography,  p.  33 — Sixth-grade  Geography. 
Reading,  p.  34 — Sixth-grade  Reading. 

Elective  for  Geography,  p.  33,  is 

History,  p.  35 — Fifth-grade  History. 

VIII 

A.  Qualifications.  INSTRUCTORS 

The  instructors  in  the  county  summer  school  should  hold  certificates  of 
a  class  as  high  as  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade.  They  should  have  a  record 
of  successful  experience  as  teachers,  and  should  be  especially  gifted  and 
skilled  in  the  instruction  of  children.  No  instructor  will  be  expected  to  teach 
more  than  five  periods  a  day.  From  the  nature  of  the  organization,  there 
must  be  at  least  three  instructors,  except  in  the  smaller  county  summer 
schools.  The  instructor  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  present-day 
conditions  and  needs  of  rural  schools,  and  should  have  first-hand  knowledge 
of  community  factors  that  serve  and  are  served  by  the  rural  school. 

Instructors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  with 
the  approval  of  the  County  Superintendent. 
• 

B.  Credits. 

Instructors  in  the  county  summer  school  teaching,  four  courses  or  more 
will  be  allowed  full  renewal  credit  on  the  certificate  held,  but  no  credit  will 
be  allowed  toward  raising  certificates  to  a  higher  class. 
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IX 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 

No  summer  school  should  be  organized  with  less  than  twenty  students. 
There  should  be  two  instructors  for  twenty  to  thirty  students.  A  summer 
school  enrolling  above  thirty  may  have  three  instructors,  and  a  summer 
school  enrolling  above  seventy  students  may  have  four  instructors.  Where 
a  county  summer  school  would  enroll  twenty  students  or  less  it  is  suggested 
that  this  county  should  combine  with  another. 

The  length  of  the  county  summer  school  may  be  six  or  eight  weeks. 

When  possible  the  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training  will  be  present  on  the 
opening  day  to  aid  in  the  organization. 


Courses  Outlined 


A.    SUBJECT-MATTER  COURSES 


(English  cs2) — READING  AND  LITERATURE 

Text:    1.  Prose  Selections  and  Poems  from: 

Studies  in  Reading,  Seventh  Grade. 

Supplementary  Reader:  The  Silent  Reader,  Lewis  and  Rowland, 
Seventh  Reader. 

2.  Children's  Literature — Each  student  should  read  five  books  from 
the  list  given  in  this  course.  These  hooks  will  be  at  every  sum- 
mer school,  sent  by  the  State  Library  Commission. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  have  the  students  themselves  read;  that, 
through  an  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  some  of  the  world's  great  stories 
and  poems,  they  may  more  truly  realize  the  true  meaning  of  reading,  both 
silent  and  oral. 

This  is  distinctly  a  subject-matter  course,  in  which  the  students  them- 
selves read  prose  selections  and  poems.    This  is  not  a  course  in  "methods." 

I.  Silent  Reading. 

It  is  suggested  that  certain  selections  be  read  silently,  and  the  story  re- 
produced orally.  In  other  selections,  after  the  silent  readings,  scenes,  events 
or  characters  may  be  described.  The  silent  reading  should  be  motivated  by 
questions  given  the  class  to  guide  them  in  getting  the  thought. 

II.  Oral  Reading. 

A  standard  of  excellence  in  expressive  oral  reading  should  be  sought.  Lead 
the  class  to  realize  that  oral  reading  means  giving  the  author's  thought  to 
an  audience. 

Expressive  oral  reading  comes  only  as  the  result  of  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  thought  of  the  selection,  a  vivid  seeing  of  the  author's  pic- 
tures together  with  entering  into  the  feelings  and  emotions  portrayed.  An 
expressive  oral  reading  of  a  selection  calls  for  thorough  preparation,  inten- 
sive silent  reading,  the  thought  of  the  story  discussed,  questions  asked  and 
answered  by  the  class,  the  central  thought  made  clear,  and  the  passing  of 
judgment  on  the  characters  and  events  described.  Correct  pronunciation  and 
clear  enunciation  are  essential  to  the  proper  expression  of  the  meaning  of  a 
selection.  The  drills  given  at  the  end  of  this  course  should  be  diligently 
used  in  the  summer  school,  that  we  may  try  to  remove  the  careless  tendency 
so  often  manifest  in  the  speech  and  habits  of  both  children  and  teachers. 
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III.  Selections  for  Reading — Studies  in  Reading,  Seventh  Grade. 
Prose. 


The  Old  Puritan  Lawmaker  Robert  E.  Lee 

The  Boston  Tea  Party  George  Bancroft 

The  Soldier's  Reprieve  R.  D.  C.  Robbins 

The  Death  of  the  Dauphin  Alphonse  Daudet 

A  Call  to  Arms  Patrick  Henry 

The  Bishop  and  the  Convict  Victor  Hugo 

The  Mountain  of  Miseries  Joseph  Addison 

Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators  Elijah  Kellogg 

Trial  by  Combat  Sir  Walter  Scott 

Supposed  Speech  of  John  Adams  Daniel  Webster 

Rip  Van  Winkle  Washington  Irving 


Several  short  prose  selections  should  be  memorized.  The  two  given  below 
are  suggested: 

Washington  Abraham  Lincoln 

A  Call  to  Courage  :  Alfred  Tennyson 


Poems. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem   Leigh  Hunt 

The  Boys  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Excelsior  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

Song  of  Marion's  Men  William  Cullen  Bryant 

Sweet  and  Low  Alfred  Tennyson 

The  Wonderful  One-Horse  Shay  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Hohenlinden  Thomas  Campbell 

Make  Way  for  Liberty  James  Montgomery 

Horatius  at  the  Bridge  Thomas  B.  Macaulay 

The  Shepherd  of  King  Admetus  James  Russell  Lowell 

Constant  Christmas  Phillips  Brooks 

Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  Thomas  Gray 

The  Raven  Edgar  Allen  Poe 

Antony's  Oration  From  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar 

The  Burial  of  Moses  Cecil  Francis  Alexander 

For  a'  That  and  a'  That  Robert  Burns 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  James  Russell  Lowell 

Thanatopsis  William  Cullen  Bryant 

Several  short  poems,  or  quotations  should  be  memorized.  Those  given 
below  are  suggested: 

Service  Robert  Browning 

What  Makes  a  Nation  W.  D.  Nesbit 

A  Good  Name  Wiliam  Shakespeare 

True  Dignity  Wadsworth 

IV.  Supplementary  Reader:  The  Silent  Reader — Lewis  and  Rowland — 
Seventh  Reader. 

It  is  strongly  advised  that  students  secure  the  Seventh  Reader  from  Lewis 
and  Rowland  series  of  Silent  Readers. 

This  gives  excellent  material  for  training  in  silent  reading  and  the  exer- 
cises on  pages  34,  35,  38,  39,  56,  65,  147,  222,  236-7,  296  and  309  are  valuable 
for  testing  comprehension  and  for  improving  the  quality  of  interpretation. 
Instructors  are  advised  not  to  place  these  books  in  the  hands  of  teacher- 
students  for  preparation  on  regularly  assigned  lessons,  but  to  use  the  text 
as  material  for  testing  in  speed  and  comprehension.  If  the  teacher-students 
had  access  to  this  material,  it  would  destroy  its  value  as  test  material. 
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V.  Suggestions  to  Instructors  for  Teaching  Selections. 
Reading  Lesson  Plan. 
The  following  plan  has  been  found  effective,  and  may  prove  a  helpful  guide 
to  the  instructor  in  teaching  selections  from  the  seventh  reader. 

A.  The  Threefold  Preparation:     (Preparing  the  class  for  the  lesson.) 

1.  Intellectual  Preparation. 

Give  the  class  some  facts  about  the  lesson  as  to  the  time,  place 
and  the  cause  of  the  incident.  The  intellectual  preparation  should 
be  short  and  direct  to  the  point.  Only  those  facts  should  be 
brought  out  which  will  help  comprehension  and  arouse  interest 
in  the  content. 

2.  Emotional  Preparation. 

Arouse  the  desire  to  read  the  lesson.  The  following  ways  are 
effective: 

a.  By  showing  pictures    (an   appropriately   selected   picture  can 

always  arouse  the  emotion  that  should  predominate  in  the 
reading  lesson). 

b.  By  relating  some  scene  in  the  story. 

c.  By  telling  about  some  character  in  the  story. 

d.  By  relating  the  thought  of  the  story  to  some  experiences  of  the 

class. 

e.  By  relating  some  similar  incident. 

f.  By  giving   thought-provoking  questions    (oral   or   written)  to 

which  the  students  find  the  answers  in  their  silent  study  of 
the  selection. 

g.  By  asking  the  class  to  write  out,  after  they  have  studied  the 

lesson  silently,  questions  to  ask  each  other. 

3.  Technical  Preparation. 

a.  Pronunciation  drills  and  dictionary  lessons  are  given  to  secure 

the  correct  pronunciation  of  difficult  words.  Articulation  drills 
are  given  to  secure  distinct  enunciation  of  words.  (These 
drills  are  given  at  a  separate  period  from  the  reading  lesson.) 

b.  The  meaning  of  the  new  words  is  made  clear,  upon  which  the 

understanding  of  an  entire  paragraph,  sentence,  or  phrase 
absolutely  depends  and  the  meaning  of  which  the  student 
cannot  get  from  reading  the  lesson.  Words  should  be  taken 
up  in  context  and  their  meaning  be  given  in  relation  to  the 
thought  of  the  sentence  or  the  story. 

B.  Silent  Study  of  the  Lesson: 

The  motivating  questions  given  in  the  preparation  call  for  intensive  study. 

C.  The  Recitation. 

1.  The  students  ask  their  questions. 

2.  The  teacher  asks  her  questions,  seeking  to  bring  out  the  central 

thought  the  main  events  of  the  story  and  the  relative  value  of  the 
facts.  Often  the  answers  to  the  questions  may  be  read  from  the 
book.    Misconceptions  are  cleared  up  and  new  ideas  developed. 
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3.  Oral  Reading. 

The  selection  is  now  read  orally,  by  scenes  and  events,  each  student 
reading  a  complete  thought  unit.  By  questions,  work  through 
the  thought  and  emotion  in  the  selection  to  obtain  good  ex- 
pression. 

4.  Individual  Reading. 

A  student  may  select  some  favorite  story  in  the  book  for  reading 
aloud,  while  the  other  members  of  the  class  listen  attentively 
with  closed  books.  If  the  selection  is  long,  two  or  three  students 
may  divide  it  and  each  read  a  portion.  Excellent  selections  may 
also  be  found  in  the  Reading  Literature  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 
Readers. 

Poems. 

1.  Class  Reading. 

Several  poems  should  be  read  aloud  by  the  class.  Be  sure  that  they  catch 
the  music  of  the  poems,  understand  the  thought  and  enter  into  emotions  of 
the  selections. 

2.  Individual  Reading. 

Members  of  the  class  may  read  aloud  poems  of  their  own  selection. 

3.  Memorizing  Poems. 

Several  poems  should  be  memorized  by  the  class.  Let  the  memory  work 
follow  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  emotions  expressed  in 
the  poem.  Let  us  remember  that  the  first  essential  in  memorizing  a  poem 
is  to  think  from  beginning  to  end  the  thought  of  the  selection.  This  calls 
for  the  reading  through  of  the  poem  'and  the  association  of  ideas  so  that 
the  first  idea  leads  to  the  second,  the  second  to  the  third,  and  so  on.  After 
reading  the  poem  as  a  whole,  the  main  thoughts  should  be  brought  out  in 
order  to  develop  the  complete  thought,  step  by  step.  A  further  reading  of 
the  whole  selection  brings  out  the  other  important  ideas  as  they  center 
around  the  main  thoughts.  Thus  we  build  up  the  association  of  ideas  which 
will  insure  recall.  Then  the  teacher  calls  attention  to  the  phrases  and 
words  which  the  author  has  used  to  express  his  thoughts.  The  students  are 
led  to  appreciate  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  poet's  "way  of  saying  things," 
and  through  the  desire  to  make  his  words  their  own,  memorizing  becomes, 
not  a  task,  but  the  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  thoughts  well  expressed 
and  long  to  be  remembered. 

Suggestive  Lesson 
Abou  Ben  Adhem 

Suggestions  are  given  here  for  teaching  this  poem.    They  may  prove  help- 
ful in  arousing  a  full  appreciation  of  the  great  truth  of  the  poem's  message. 
1.  Class  Preparation. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  certain  rich  old  man  of  the  East,  whose  name  was 
Abou  Ben  Adhem.  He  was  all  alone  in  the  world.  His  wife  was  dead.  His 
children  had  grown  up  and  moved  to  far  distant  countries.  He  was  a  wise 
man,  who  was  kind-hearted  and  loved  people. 

He  filled  his  large  house  with  poor,  homeless  children  whose  grateful 
smiles  and  gay  laughter  brought  joy  to  his  heart.  The  weary  traveler,  the 
beggar,  the  sick  and  the  sorrowful  all  found  cheer  and  comfort  under  his 
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roof  and  abundant  food  at  his  table.  Joy  and  deep  peace  came  into  his  life 
as  he  saw  the  cheer  and  gladness  of  his  home  make  bright  the  sad  heart  of 
his  fellow-beings. 

The  old  man  was  once  visited  by  a  beautiful  Angel  Presence.  Two  nights 
the  angel  came  in  the  midst  of  a  wonderful  light. 

2.  Motivating  Question  to  Guide  the  Silent  Study. 

What  did  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  through  the  Angel  Presence,  find  out? 

3.  Class  Discussion  and  Reading. 
( Thought-provoking  questions. ) 

(1)  Abou  Ben  Adhem  Awakes. 

From  what  kind  of  dream  did  Abou  Ben  Adhem  awake?  Why? 

(2)  The  Angel's  First  Visit. 

Who  came  into  the  room?  How  did  the  room  appear?  How  did  Abou  Ben 
Adhem  feel  in  the  presence  of  the  angel?  Why?  What  was  written  "in  the 
book  of  gold?"  What  was  the  conversation  between  Ben  Adhem  and  the 
angel?  How  did  he  feel  when  he  found  that  his  name  was  not  among  those 
who  loved  the  Lord?  What  request  did  he  make?  Why  did  he  speak 
"cheerily  still?" 

(3)  The  Angel's  Second  Visit. 

How  did  the  angel  come?  Why?  What  did  this  show?  Where  was  Abou 
Ben  Adhem's  name?  Why?  What  message  did  God,  through  the  Angel 
Presence,  send  Ben  Adhem?   Why  did  the  poet  say,  "May  his  tribe  increase!" 

(4)  What  truth  do  we  learn  from.  God's  acceptance  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem's 
serving  and  loving  his  fellow  man?  What  is  the  one  true  way  of  loving  and 
serving  God?    In  what  words  in  the  Bible  has  God  said  this? 

4.  Additional  readings  emphasizing  the  same  truth: 

Luke  X,  25-37- — Story  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Matthew  XXV,  34-46. 
Ruskin— The  King  of  the  Golden  River. 
Lowell — Yussouf. 

Wyche — The  Legend  of  St.  Christopher  in  "Story  Telling  for  Upper 
Grade  Teachers." 

Bryce — Blind  Bartimseus  in  "Story  Telling  for  Upper  Grade  Teachers." 

"Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades"  by  Halliburton  and  Smith,  published  by 
Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  New  York,  is  a  most  excellent  guide  for  the 
lessons  in  poetry.  Several  of  the  poems  in  the  seventh  reader,  given  in  this 
list,  are  carefully  worked  out  in  this  little  volume.    Price  68c. 

Klapper's  "Teaching  Children  to  Read"  and  Chubb's  "Teaching  of  English" 
will  be  helpful  to  the  instructor. 

VI.  Supplementary  Reading. 

If  possible,  copies  of  the  books  adopted  for  supplementary  reading  in  Grade 
Seven  should  be  accessible  to  the  students.  The  list  is  as  follows:  "The 
Man  Without  a  Country,"  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  Irving's 
'  Sketch  Book." 
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VII.  Children's  Literature. 

Each  student  should  be  required  to  read  outside  of  class  at  least  five 
books  from  the  library,  and  then  reproduce  the  story,  reading  some  favorite 
scene  to  the  class.  There  will  be  a  library  in  connection  with  each  sum- 
mer school.  The  books  for  outside  reading  should,  if  possible,  be  selected 
from  the  following  list: 


Arabian  Nights  Stories. 

Baldwin — Old  Greek  Stories. 

Brown — In  the  Days  of  Giants. 

Browne — Granny's  Wonderful  Chair. 

Carroll — Alice's  Adventures  in  Won- 
derland. 

Carpenter — Hellenic  Tales. 

Church — Iliad  of  Boys  and  Girls. 

Collodi — Adventures  of  Pinnocchio. 

Cook — Story  of  Ulysses. 

Craik — Adventures  of  a  Brownie. 

Craik — The  Little  Lame  Prince 

Foster  &  Cummings — Asgard  Stories. 

Francillon — Gods  and  Heroes;  or 
Kingdom  of  Jupiter. 

Greene — Legends  of  King  Arthur  and 
His  Court. 

Harris — Uncle  Remus,  Songs  and 
Sayings. 

Hawthorne — Wonder  Book. 

Hawthorne — Tanglewood  Tales. 

Ingelow — Mopsa,  The  Fairy. 

Irving — Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow. 


Jacobs — Old  English  Tales. 
Jatakas — Jataka  Tales,  Ed.  Babbitt. 
Kingsley — Water  Babies. 
Kingsley — Greek  Heroes. 
Lagerlof — Wonderful  Adventures  of 
Nils. 

MacDonald — Princess  and   the  Gob- 
lin. 

MacDonald— At  the  Back  of  North 
Wind. 

Musset — Mr.  Wind  and  Madam  Rain. 
Pyle — Merry  Adventures    of  Robin 
Hood. 

Pyle — Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His 
Knights. 

Richards — The     Pig     Brother  and 

Other  Stories  and  Fables. 
Ruskin — King  of  the  Golden  River. 
Scudder — The  Book  of  Legends. 
Scudder — Children's  Book. 
Skinner — Tales  and  Plays  of  Robin 

Hood. 

Thackeray — The  Rose  and  the  Ring. 


Bible  Stories 


Bible  for  Young  People,  arranged  from 
King  James  Version  by  Gilder. 


Gillie— The  Story  of  Stories. 


Nature — Animal  Stories 


Ingersoll — Book  of  the  Ocean. 
Morgan — Boy  Electrician. 
Miller— First  Book  of  Birds.  (School 
Edition.) 

Burroughs — Squirrels  and  Other  Fur 
Bearers. 


Schwartz — Wilderness  Babies. 
Brown — Rab  and  His  Friends. 
Kipling — Jungle  Book  I-II. 
Seton — Biography  of  a  Grizzly. 
Seton — Krag  and  John  Bear. 
Seton — Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known. 


Poetry 

Blake  &  Alexander — Graded  Poetry    Stevenson — Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 

Readers.  Lucas — Book  of  Verses  for  Children. 

Chisholm— The  Golden  Staircase.         Repplier — Book  of  Famous  Verse. 
Scudder — Verse  and   Prose   for   Be-    Wiggin  and  Smith — Posy  Ring. 

ginners  in  Reading.  Wiggin  and  Smith — Golden  Numbers. 

Stories 


Aanrud — Lisbeth  Longfrock. 
Alcott — Little  Men. 
Alcott — Little  Women. 
Alcott — Eight  Cousins. 
Alcott— Old  Fashioned  Girl. 
Aldrich — Story   of   a   Bad  Boy. 
Barbour — Crimson  Sweater. 
Baylor — Jaun  and  Jaunita. 
Bennett — Master  Skylark. 


Boyeson — Against  Heavy  Odds. 
Brown — The  Lonesomest  Doll. 
Bunyan — Pilgrims  Progress. 
Clemens — Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 
Clemens — The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Cooper — The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
Craik — John    Halifax — Gentleman. 
Dana — Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 
Defoe — Robinson  Crusoe. 
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Stories — Continued 


Dickens — Christmas  Carol  and 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

Dodge — Hans  Brinker. 

Duncan — Adventures   of   Billy  Top- 
sail. 

Duncan — Story  of  Sonny  Sahib. 
Eggleston — Hoosier  School  Boy. 
Eggleston — Hoosier  Schoolmaster. 
Ewing — Jackanapes  and  Other 
Stories. 

Ewing — Jan  of  the  Windmill. 
Greene — With  Spurs  of  Gold. 
Hale — Man  Without  a  Country. 
Hale — Peterkin  Papers. 
Hughes — Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 
Jackson — Nelly's  Silver  Mine. 
Kipling — Captains  Courageous. 
Le  Ramee — Dog  of  Flanders. 
Maeterlinck — Bluebird  for  Children. 
Masefield — Jim  Davis. 
Ollivant— Bob,  Son  of  Battle. 


Otis— Toby  Tyler. 

Page — Tommy  Trot's  Visit  to  Santa 
Claus. 

Page — Two  Little  Confederates. 
Page — Among  the  Camps. 
Parkman — The  Oregon  Trail. 
Pyle — Men  of  Iron. 
Richards — Captain  January. 
Scott — Ivanhoe. 

Spyri— Heidi,  tr.  by  H.  B.  Dole. 
Spyri — Moni,  The  Goat  Boy,  tr.  by 

E.  F.  King. 
Stein — Christmas  Porringer. 
Stevenson — Treasure  Island. 
Swift — Gulliver's  Travels. 
Verne— Twenty   Thousand  Leagues 

Under  the  Sea. 
Wiggin — The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol. 
Wiggin — Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 

Farm. 

Zwilgmeyer — Johnny  Blossom. 


Biography 


Baldwin — An  American  Book  of 

Golden  Deeds. 
Baldwin — Four   Great  Americans. 
Gilbert — More  than  Conquerers. 
Richards — Florence  Nightingale,  the 

Angel  of  the  Crimea. 


Scudder — George  Washington. 
Tappan — Old  World  Hero  Stories. 
Tappan — When  Knights  Were  Bold. 
Eastman — Wigwam  Evenings  (Sch. 
Ed.) 


VIII.  Helps  to  Oral  Expression. 

There  are  certain  mechanical  phases  of  reading  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
Oral  reading  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.  Incorrect  pronunciation, 
and  indistinct  articulation  absolutely  prevent  the  proper  expression  of  the 
meaning  of  a  selection. 

The  following  lessons  have  been  prepared  as  drills  to  help  oral  expression. 
It  is  suggested  that  two  or  three  lessons,  requiring  but  a  few  minutes,  be 
given  each  week.   The  suggestions  are  addressed  to  the  students,  so  that  the . 
exercises  may  be  used  on  class. 
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Lessons  in  Pronunciation. 


A  GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


Sounds  of  A 

5  as  in  pale 

5,  as  in  senate 
a  as  in  care 

ft  as  in  &m 

6  as  in  Account 

a  as  in  arm 
a  as  in  ask 

a  as  in  SOf  d 


Sounds  of  E 

e  as  in  eve 
e  as  in  event 
6  as  in  end 
e  as  in  recent 
e  a3  in  maker 


Sounds  of  I 

1  as  in  ice 
I  as  in  ill 


Sounds  of  O 

O  as  in  old 

6  as  in  Obey 

6  as  in  6rb 
6-  as  in  Sdd 
O  as  in  s5f  t 

6  as  in  connect 


Sounds  of  U 

U  as  in  Use  • 

tl  as  in  unite 
u  p,s  in  urn 

U  as  in  Up 

iX  as  in  circus 
U  as  in  menu 


Other  sounds 
of  vowels 

00  as  in  f  6od 
6t)  as  in-f  6t>t 
OU  as  in  Out 

01  as  in  Oil 


Sounds  of 
consonants 

ch  as  in  chair 

g    as  in  gO 

ng  as  in  sing 

1]    as  in  iljk 

as  in  thin 

tu  as  in  nature 

du  as  in  verdure 

n  makes  the 
preceding 
vowel  nasal 

zh  as  in  azure 
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Suggestions  to  the  students: 

1.  Practice  given  the  more  common  elementary  sounds. 

2.  Study  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks. 

3.  Use  the  dictionary  for  the  pronunciation  of  all  words  of  which  you  are 

not  sure. 

4.  Practice  correct  pronunciation  in  every-day  speech.    List  the  words 

mispronounced  by  yourself  and  the  other  students  in  this  class.  Say 
these  words  over  at  least  three  times  each  day  until  the  habit  of  cor- 
rect pronunciation  is  firmly  fixed. 

5.  With  the  help  of  the  dictionary,  test  yourself  on  the  following  words, 

which  are  often  mispronounced: 


abdomen 

column 

horizon 

corps 

iiy  poci  is> 

acclimated 

con  ri  PV 

adept 

con  rtpyv 

i  n  mi  l  rv 

aUUIl 

UdLctll  L 

just 

again 

juvenile 

amenable 

coterie 

leisure 

asphalt 

data 

lever 

athlete 

decade 

literature 

Arab 

deficit 

many 

Arctic 

depot 

museum 

bade 

depths 

memory 

been 

detail 

new 

biography 

docile 

often 

bicycle 

dog 

pin 

biology 

duty 

pen 

blouse 

encore 

piano 

bouquet 

envelope 

pretty 

bravado 

epoch 

recess 

brigand 

faucet 

recognize 

bulk 

finance 

rinse 

calm 

gape 

route 

canine 

genuine 

sirup 

catch 

granary 

theatre 

cayenne 

harass 

toward 

chastisement 

haunt 

umbrella 

clique 

herb 

window 

cleanly 

hotel 

vaudeville 

B.  Lessons  in  Articulation. 

Proper  articulation,  or  clear  speaking,  requires  one  to  sound  distinctly 
the  consonants,  to  separate  the  syllables,  and  to  separate  the  words.  Bring 
out  final  t's  and  cZ's,  and  do  not  mumble  your  words. 

Exercises 

Practice  reading  the  following  sentences,  and  be  careful  to  articulate  very 
distinctly. 

1.  Milestones  mark  the  march  of  time. 

2.  Geese  cackle,  cattle  low,  crows  caw,  cocks  crow. 

3.  Bring  me  some  ice,  not  some  mice. 

4.  A  big  black  bug  bit  a  big  black  bear. 

5.  Bring  a  bit  of  buttered  brown  bran  bread. 

6.  Dick  dipped  a  tippet  in  the  dipper  and  dripped  it. 

7.  The  fading  flowers  breathe  forth  fresh  fragrance. 
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8.  Should  such  shapely  sashes  shabby  stitches  show? 

9.  Henry  Hingham  has  hung  his  harp  on  the  hook  where  he  hitherto  hung 

his  hoop. 

10.  Curtis  Kirkham  Karnes  cruelly  kept  the  kite  while  his  cousin  Catherine 

Kennedy  cried. 

11.  She  says  she  shall  sew  a  sheet. 

12.  Through  the  street  the  strident  stripling  strides. 

13.  If  one  of  the  twines  of  a  twist  do  untwist, 

The  twine  that  untwistieth,  untwistieth  the  twist. 

14.  With  stoutest  wrists  and  loudest  boasts, 
He  thrusts  his  fists  against  the  posts, 
And  still  insists  he  sees  the  ghosts. 

Practice  separating  distinctly  the  syllables  in  the  following  words: 
Government,  citizenship,   geography,  zoology,  athletics    (three  syllables 
only),  momentarily,  chronological,  incomparable,  necessarily,  instrumentality, 
irrefragibility,  colloquially,  temporarily,  disciplianarian,  authoritatively,  in- 
explicable, congratulatory,  monocotyledonous. 

C.  Lessons  in  Phrasing. 

Certain  groups  of  words  in  reading  should  be  given  in  a  single  breath 
without  pausing.  The  words  in  such  groups  constitute  an  idea.  Between 
the  groups  pauses  occur.  Care  must  be  taken  to  express  ideas  and  not  to 
voice  single  words.  We  should  remember  that  the  sense,  alone,  determines 
the  group. 

Exercises 

In  the  following  selections  the  vertical  lines  separate  the  words  into 
groups  or  phrases.    Read  by  pausing  at  the  vertical  lines,  but  nowhere  else; 

1.  He  laughs  best  |  who  laughs  last. 

2.  Oh,  the  circus-day  Parade!  |  How  the  bugles  played  and  played!  | 

And  how  the  glossy  horses  tossed  their  flossy  manes  and  neighed  | 
As  the  rattle  and  the  rime  of  the  tenor  drummer's  time 
Filled  all  the  hungry  hearts  of  us  with  melody  sublime! 

3.  Comrades,  |  leave  me  here  a  little,  |  while 

as  yet  'tis  early  morn,  | 
Leave  me  here,  |  and  when  you  want  me  |  sound  upon  the  bugle  horn. 

4.  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  |  I  shall  not  want.  |  He  maketh  me  to  lie 

down  in  green  pastures,  |  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.  | 
He  restoreth  my  soul;  |  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
for  his  Name's  sake.  |  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  |  I  will  fear  no  evil:  |  for  thou  art  with  me;  |  thy  rod 
and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.  | 

5.  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  |  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 

continent  |  a  new  nation,  |  conceived  in  liberty,  |  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  |  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

It  is  suggested  that  additional  exercises  in  phrasing  be  given  from  selec- 
tions in  the  Seventh  Reader. 
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(English  csl) — COMPOSITION  AND  SPELLING 

Text:  Good  English,  Book  III,  Elson  and  Marsh. 
State  Course  of  Study — Language  Outline  for  Grade  Seven. 

Purposes:  This  is  essentially  a  course  in  oral  and  written  composition, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  time  should  be  spent  on  oral  work,  for  if 
the  oral  work  is  properly  done,  the  difficulties  of  securing  correct  written 
work  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Among  the  purposes  that  instructors  should  strive  to  accomplish  are: 

1.  To  give  training  in  close  observation  and  reflection  on  the  common 

every-day  experiences  of  the  life  around  us,  for  the  best  motives  for 
expression  come  from  life  interests  and  activities. 

2.  To  give  expression  to  these  thoughts  in  correct  and  forceful  English 

whenever  the  occasion  presents  itself. 

3.  To  be  able  to  express  in  writing  somewhat  of  the  writer's  own  thoughts 

and  feelings,  and  to  do  this  clearly  and  correctly  without  gram- 
matical errors  and  without  misspelled  words. 

4.  To  develop  and  enrich  the  content  of  the  pupil's  mind  through  an 

appreciation  of  that  which  is  choice  in  literature,  poems  and  pic- 
tures. Through  a  study  of  literature,  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
develop  an  appreciation  of  choice  wording,  to  the  end  that  the 
vocabulary  of  student  may  be  broadened  and  enriched,  and  that 
students  may  attain  some  skill  in  variety  of  expression. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  class  should  be  conducive  to  free  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  subject-matter,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  the  work  should  be 
such  that  the  class  period  should  be  conceived  of  as  a  meeting  for  discus- 
sion rather  than  as  a  stiff  and  formal  recitation.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  course  effort  should  be  made  to  eliminate  incorrect  speech.  There 
should  be  training  given  to  develop  the  "sentence  sense,"  which  enables 
students  to  recognize  the  sentence  as  a  complete  unit  of  thought,  as  well  as 
training  which  enables  them  to  recognize  and  use  the  different  types  of 
sentences.  There  should  be  exercises  which  develop  the  "paragraph  sense," 
exercises  in  which  a  single  point  is  selected  for  interesting  devlopment.  En- 
couragement should  be  given  to  the  development  of  creative  work — to  the 
writing  of  original  stories  and  poems. 

The  topics  here  given  are  suggestive  only,  and  need  not  be  taken  up  in  the 
order  given.  The  main  point  is  that  the  course  should  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  class.  It  is  advisable  to  give  a  lesson  in  the  beginning  rather 
broad  in  scope  with  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  needs  and  determining  the 
procedure.  Such  grammatical  principles  as  are  needful  for  correct  speaking 
and  writing  should  be  taught. 
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Growth  in  Language  Power  May  be  Secured  Through  the  Following 
Means: 

1.  Story  Telling. 

a.  Reproduction; 

b.  Relating  happenings  in  every-day  experience; 

c.  Original  stories — use  fables  or  short  stories  for  models. 

Sources  of  material: 

Simple  fables  and  stories. 

Selections  from  the  texts  are  here  given,  or  any  other  suitable  ma- 
terial may  be  used. 
Good  English,  Book  III,  pp.  14,  75,  118,  131,  171,  236,  285. 
See  State  Course  of  Study — Lists  of  Stories  for  Grade  Seven. 

2.  Picture  Study. 

a.  For  appreciation; 

b.  For  its  story  value; 

c.  For  growth  in  language  power. 
Sources  of  material: 

Good  English  (frontispiece),  pp.  44,  170,  180,  238,  284. 
Suitable  pictures  may  be  secured  from  Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Maiden, 
Mass.    (See  Course  of  Study  for  list  of  pictures  suggested  for 
study.) 

3.  Dramatization. 

a.  Original  presentation; 

b.  Writing  simple  plays. 

4.  Literature. 

a.  For  appreciation; 

b.  For  interpretation; 

c.  For  standards; 

d.  For  structure. 

Sources  of  material: 

Good  English,  pp.  48,  54,  66,  111,  165,  182,  193,  199,  210,  218,  253,  261, 
265,  275. 

State  Course  of  Study,  Grade  Seven.    Prose  selections. 

5.  Poems. 

a.  For  music; 

b.  For  pictures; 

c.  For  power  to  inspire; 

d.  For  structure. 

Sources  of  material: 

Good  English,  pp.  48,  193,  253,  275. 

Studies  in  Reading,  Seventh  Reader.  Selections. 

State  Course  of  Study.    (See  list  of  poems.) 

North  Carolina  Education,  January  and  February,  1922. 
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6.  Composition. 

Oral. 

Students  should  be  trained  to  stand  at  ease  before  a  group  and  talk 
for  a  minute  or  two  upon  a  subject  familiar,  using  simple,  correct 
and  convincing  English,  with  clear  enunciation  and  natural  tone 
of  voice. 

References: 

Sheridan,  Speaking  and  Writing  English,  pp.  1-8. 
The  Mastery  of  the  Sentence,  Sheridan  40-43. 
Standards  for  Oral  Composition,  Sheridan  133-135. 

LTse  the  four  forms  of  discourse: 

a.  Narration; 

b.  Description; 

c.  Exposition; 

d.  Argument. 

Sources  of  material: 

The  topic,  "Current  Events,"  which  runs  throughout  Good  English 

III  is  suggestive  for  oral  composition. 
Pages  319-322  in  Good  English  III,  contain  suggestive  themes  for 

oral  and  written  composition. 
State  Course  of  Study  in  Language  is  suggestive. 
Written. 

Attention  to  form: 

a.  Title  on  first  line; 

b.  No  period  after  title; 

c.  One  line  left  blank  between  title  and  composition; 

d.  First  line  of  every  paragraph  indented; 

e.  Left-hand  margin — one  inch; 

f.  Legible  handwriting. 

Sources  of  material: 

a.  Narration  of  personal  experiences,  real  or  imaginary; 

b.  Projects  of  explanation — directions,  games,  etc.,  for  the  class  to 

try  out; 

c.  Stories  of  description; 

d.  Report  on  books  or  stories  read  outside  of  class,  following  a  given 

outline ; 

e.  Picture  study. 

Letter-writing: 

a.  Study  of  form; 

b.  Social  letters; 

c.  Business  letters. 

Paragraph  structure: 

Form,  indentation,  margin; 

Study  paragraph  for  clearness,  secured  by: 

a.  Topic  sentence; 

b.  Developing  sentence; 

c.  Rounding  out  sentence. 
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Each  sentence  should  follow  naturally  from  one  preceding.  Each 

sentence  takes  one  step  forward  in  line  of  thought. 
Sheridan,  11-16,  26-27,  35-37. 
Construction  of  simple  outlines: 

a.  By  class  cooperation; 

b.  By  individuals. 

How  to  judge  a  Composition: 

Read  the  entire  composition  through. 

Is  it  interesting? 

What  makes  it  so? 

Does  the  writer  hold  to  his  subject? 

Does  the  writer  put  in  anything  that  is  unnecessary? 

Mention  any  new  and  apt  expressions  used. 

Indicate  a  particularly  good  sentence. 

Indicate  poor  and  incomplete  sentences  and  help  the  writer  to 
recast  them. 

Is  the  composition  well  capitalized  and  punctuated? 
Are  the  words  spelled  correctly? 
Correct  any  grammatical  errors. 

Themes  for  Oral  and  Written  Composition: 

Good  English  III,  pp.  319-322. 
Creative  work: 

a.  Original  Stories; 

b.  Verse  Writing.    Leiper,  pp.  119-122. 
References: 

Sheridan — Speaking  and  Writing  English. 
Leiper — Language  Work  in  Elementary  Schools. 
Courses  of  Study— Baltimore  Co.  (Md.),  pp.  111-140. 
Cross  and  Statler — Stories  for  Upper-grade  Teachers. 
Haliburton  and  Smith — Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades. 
Klapper — The  Teaching  of  English. 

Rapeer — How  to  Teach  the  Elementary  School  Subjects,  Chap.  IV. 

Bolenius — Every-day  English  Composition. 

Lewis  and  Hosic — Practical  English  for  High  Schools. 

Briggs  and  McKinney — A  Second  Book  of  Composition. 

Mahoney  and  Wohlforth — Self  Help  English  Lessons,  Book  III. 

Driggs — Live  Language  Lessons,  Book  III. 

ERRORS  IN  WRITTEN  ENGLISH  TO  AVOID 

1.  Xo  sentence — subject  or  predicate  left  out. 

2.  Extravagant  use  of  connectives,  making  long  sentences. 

3.  Wrong  use  of  article — a  or  an. 

4.  Xonagreement  in  person  and  number  of  subject  and  predicate. 

5.  Nonagreement  when  subject  consists  of  two  or  more  nouns  or  pronouns 

connected  by  "and." 

6.  Nonagreement  when  subject  is  a  collective  noun. 

7.  Wrong  formation  of  possessive  case — nouns,  pronouns. 

8.  Errors  in  the  pronoun  in  the  objective  case. 

9.  Agreement  of  pronoun  with  antecedent  in  gender,  number  and  person. 
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10.  Wrong  tense  forms. 

11.  Errors  in  use  of  "shall"  or  "will";  of  "lie"  and  "lay";  of  "set"  and  "sit." 

12.  Use  of  adjective  when  adverbs  are  required. 

13.  Use  of  "them"  for  "those." 

14.  Use  of  two  negatives. 

15.  Confusion  in  use  of  "who,"  "which"  and  "that." 

16.  Use  of  "between"  for  "among." 

17.  Misuse  of  prepositions. 

18.  Use  of  superfluous  words. 

SPELLING 

Text:    The  Mastery  of  Words,  Book  II;  The  State 
Course  of  Study — Spelling. 
The  needs  of  the  class  and  of  individuals  will  determine  the  work  done  in 
spelling.    The  aim  should  be:  that  students  spell  correctly  the  fundamental 
vocabulary  for  writing.    Therefore,  a  careful  study  of  all  written  work  will 
reveal  the  needs. 

The  teaching  of  spelling  should  conform  to  recent  study  and  investigation 
of  the  best  methods  of  practice.  The  Mastery  of  Words,  Book  II,  provides 
material  and  for  drill  in  an  organized  way.  Helpful  directions  for  teaching 
are  given  in  the  preface  and  appendix  and  throughout  the  book.  A  study  of 
diacritical  marks  should  be  made,  and  the  dictionary  should  be  constantly  at 
hand  to  refer  to  for  correct  spelling  and  pronunciation  and  meaning  of 
words.  Drills  should  be  given  to  secure  ease  and  independence  in  the  loca- 
tion of  words. 

A  study  of  a  classification  of  spelling  errors  made  should  strengthen  the 
power  of  alert  and  close  attention  to  the  form  and  sound  of  words  and 
thereby  strengthen  the  ability  to  spell. 

References:  The  Teaching  of  Spelling — Tidyman.    World  Book  Co. 
A  Guide  to  the  Teaching  of  Spelling — Pryor  and  Pittman. 

(English  csl3) — GRAMMAR 

Text:    Good  English,  Book  III,  Elson  and  Marsh;  State  Course  of 
Study — Language  Outline  for  Grade  Seven. 

Introduction.  There  is  the  law  of  language,  which  is  the  basis  of  correct 
speech,  and  there  are  certain  elementary  principles  of  grammar  that  every 
teacher  of  children  should  know.  It  is  essential  to  distinguish  one  part  of 
speech  from  another;  to  use  the  parts  of  speech,  and  such  inflected  forms  as 
they  have,  correctly;  to  recognize  the  grammatical  relationships  of  the 
words,  phrases  and  clauses  in  a  sentence;  and,  last  but  not  least,  to  distin- 
guish a  complete  sentence  from  a  phrase  or  clause. 

The  actual  needs  of  the  student  teachers  should  determine  relative  empha- 
sis, and  the  exercises  used  should  grow  out  of  a  study  of  the  needs.  In 
order  to  develop  correct  grammatical  usage  which  will  function  in  every-day 
speech  and  writing,  the  applications  should  be  concrete  and  practical. 

The  topics  here  given  cover  the  subject-matter  given  in  Good  English,  Book 
III.  Attention  is  called  to  the  excellent  summaries  in  Good  English,  Book 
III,  on  pages  173-178;  and  333-372. 
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SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  OF  WORK 

I.  Sentence  Structure. 

Sentences — Classified  according  to  purpose  as  declarative,  interrogative, 
imperative,  exclamatory. 

1.  Simple  sentence — classified  according  to  form: 

Contains  but  one  statement  or  one  question. 
Essential  elements  of  the  sentence. 

a.  Subject — simple,   complete,   compound    (infinitive  phrases 

and  noun  clause — for  later  work). 

b.  Predicate — simple,  complete,  compound. 

The  order  of  a  sentence — Natural  order,  Transposed  order. 
Modifiers — considered  a  means  of  expansion  of  thought. 

a.  Adjective  (word,  phrase). 

(Expand  adjective,  word  or  phrase  modifier  into  adjec- 
tive clause.) 

b.  Adverbial  (word,  phrase). 

(Expand  adverb,  word  or  phrase  modifier  into  adverbial 
clause.) 

c.  Explanatory  (appositive) . 

Study  of  phrases  and  clauses,  and  their  use  in  a  given  sentence. 
The  placing  of  phrases  for  clearness  in  sentence. 

2.  Complex  sentence — contains  principal  clause  and  one  or  more 

subordinate  clauses.  Function  of  subordinate  clause,  clearness, 
variety,  economy  of  words. 

3.  Compound  sentence — contains  two  or  more  independent  clauses. 

Value  in  summing  up  or  in  balancing  statements. 
Drills  for  clearness  and  variety  in  the  sentence. 

II.  The  Parts  of  Speech. 

1.  The  Noun. 

Classification:  Common,  proper,  collective. 
Gender.  Number,  and  Case  uses. 

2.  The  Pronoun. 

Classification:   Personal,  possessive,  relative,  interrogative,  demon- 
strative, indefinite. 
Person,  Gender,  Number,  and  Case  uses. 
How  pronouns  function: 

a.  For  less  clumsy  construction; 

b.  For  correct  number  form; 

c.  For  correct  gender; 

d.  For  agreement  with  antecedent. 
Drill  for  correct  pronoun  forms: 

(1)  Nominative  form  for  subject  and  predicate  pronoun. 

(2)  Objective  form  for  objects  of  any  kind. 

3.  The  Adjective. 

Classification:  Descriptive,  limiting. 
The  predicate  adjective. 

Some  words  may  be  either  pronouns  or  adjectives,  according  to 
use  in  a  sentence. 
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How  adjectives  function: 

a.  For  enrichment  of  language ; 

b.  For  better  construction  and  arrangement; 

c.  For  correct  comparison. 

4.  The  Verb. 

(1)  Kinds — according  to  use: 

Transitive,  intransitive,  copulative. 
According  to  form: 

-Regular ;  irregular." 
Study  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb,  selecting  those  most 

commonly  misused  for  drill. 
Auxiliary  or  helping  verbs. 

(2)  Tense  (six  forms).  Voice. 

(3)  Emphasis  on  agreement  of  verb  with  its  subject. 

How  verbs  function: 

a.  For  correct  time; 

b.  For  agreement  with  subject  in  number  and  person; 

c.  For  use  of  correct  verb  form. 
Verbals: 

a.  The  participle; 

b.  The  gerund; 

c.  The  infinitive. 

5.  The  Adverb. 

(1)  Used  to  modify  a  verb,  an  adjective  or  another  adverb; 

(2)  Classification  according  to  meaning; 

(3)  Used  as  a  connection; 

(4)  Shows  comparison. 

Drills  to  distinguish  adverbs  from  adjectives. 

6.  The  Preposition. 

Uses:  For  better  construction  and  close  relationship  of  the  modify- 
ing elements  in  a  sentence. 

Drills  for  correct  preposition — relation  to  objective  case  and  pro- 
nouns which  they  govern. 

7.  The  Conjunction. 

Kinds:  Coordinating,  subordinating. 
Drill  for  proper  conjunctions. 

8.  The  Interjection. 

Function — emphasis  and  surprise. 

HI.  Rules  for  Punctuation. 

1.  A  period   should  be  used  after   a  declarative  and   an  imperative 

sentence. 

2.  An   exclamation   point   should   be   used   after   an   exclamatory  ex- 

pression. 

3.  An  interrogation  point  should  be  used  after  a  question. 

4.  A  comma  should  be  used  to  set  off  the  name  of  a  person  addressed. 

5.  A  comma  should  be  used  between  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in  a 

series  unless  all  are  joined  by  connecting  words. 
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6.  A  participle  or  a  participial  or  adjective  group,  at  the  beginning  of 

a  sentence  is  set  off  by  a  comma. 

7.  Groups  of  words  placed  between  essential  parts  of  the  sentence,  and 

so  breaking  its  continuity,  are  set  off  by  commas. 

8.  An  adverbial  clause,  unless  very  short  and  very  closely  related  to  the 

main  clause,  is  separated  from  it  by  commas. 

9.  The  parts  of  a  compound  sentence,  if  fairly  long  and  containing  de- 

pendent clauses,  are  separated  by  semicolons;  if  short  and  simple, 
they  are  separated  by  commas. 

10.  A  noun  in  apposition  should  be  set  off  from  the  word  it  modifies  by 

commas. 

11.  "Yes"  and  "No"  should  be  followed  by  a  comma,  unless  they  end 

a  sentence. 

12.  Direct  quotations  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by 

commas. 

13.  Quotation  marks  should  enclose  direct  quotations.    A  quotation  within 

a  quotation  is  enclosed  in  single  quotation  marks. 

14.  An  apostrophe  is  used  to  indicate  the  possessive  case,  except  in  the 

case  of  pronouns. 

15.  An  apostrophe  is  used  to  indicate  the  omission  of  one  or  more  letters 

in  a  word. 

16.  A  hyphen  is  used  to  separate  the  parts  of  a  compound  word  or  to 

mark  the  division  of  syllables. 

17.  Marks  of  parenthesis,  (  ),  are  used  to  enclose  an  expression  inserted 

in  the  body  of  a  sentence  with  which  it  has  no  connection  in  con- 
struction. 

Reference  books  for  teachers'  use: 

Self-Help  English  Lessons,  Third  Book.    World  Book  Co. 
Live  Language  Lessons,  Book  III.    University  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 
Better  English  for  Speaking  and  Writing,  Book  III.    John  C.  Winston  Co. 
Advanced  English  Grammar.    Kittredge  and  Parley.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Sentence  and  Theme.    Ward.    Scott-Foresman  &  Co. 

Practical  English  for  High  Schools.    Lewis  and  Hosic.    American  Book  Co. 
Every-day  English  Composition.    Bolenius.    American  Book  Co. 
Sixteenth  Year  Book  of  National  Society  for  Study  of  Education — Page  85; 
"Minimal  Essentials  in  Elementary  Language  and  Grammar." 

(Geog.  csl5) — GEOGRAPHY 

Texts:    Essentials  in  Geography — Brigham  and  McFarlane,  Books  I  and  II. 
Supplementary  Texts:    Human  Geography — Smith,  Book  I. 

The  course  in  Geography  should  be  divided  into  four  parts  as  follows: 
1.  An  academic  review.  This  is  to  organize  for  the  teacher  in  training  the 
body  of  necessary  information  required  by  an  elementary  school  teacher. 
There  should  be  included  a  study,  by  examples,  of  the  fundamental  factors — 
mathematical,  physical,  and  political — that  help  to  determine  the  distribu- 
tion and  modes  of  life  of  the  world's  population. 
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2.  A  study  of  teaching  practice  (or  method)  in  the  presentation  of  this 
subject  in  the  grades.  This  should  include  enough  of  the  development  of 
geographic  knowledge  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  various  so-called  methods 
of  the  past,  and  enough  of  our  own  changed  international  relations  to  explain 
the  present  transfer  of  emphasis,  as  well  as  the  present  scheme  or  presenta- 
tion. 

3.  A  study  of  the  best  geographic  materials  available,  and  a  careful  analysis 
of  these  to  determine  their  accuracy,  usefulness,  and  their  probable  avail- 
ability. 

4.  A  study  of  Geography  of  North  Carolina.  Each  teacher  should  be  able 
to  take  to  her  pupils  definite  and  worth-while  information  concerning  the 
geography  of  their  own  State.  For  this  study  all  available  maps  and  pic- 
tures of  North  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina  industries  should  be  used.  The 
course,  as  outlined,  may  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  school.  (For  methods, 
see  Outline  Course  of  Study.) 

1.  Academic  Review. 

a.  Fundamental  mathematical  considerations. 

1.  The  earth  is  round — why? 

2.  It  rotates  and  establishes  an  axis. 

3.  It  revolves  and  establishes  an  orbit. 

4.  The  axis  is  constantly  parallel  to  former  positions — why? 

5.  The  axis  bears  a  constant  relation  to  the  orbit. 

What  is  it? 

6.  The  ends  of  the  axis  are  fixed  points  on  the  earth's  surface,  by 

the  use  of  which  a  system  of  parallels  and  meridians  have  been 
established.  These  furnish  the  means  of  determining  both  direc- 
tion and  location. 

7.  Rotation  brings  about  a  sequence  of  light  and  dark  periods. 

8.  Revolution,  plus  rotation  about  an  inclined  axis  of  constant  paral- 

lelism, brings  about  seasons. 

9.  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  the  days  are  longest  when  the  direct 

rays  of  the  sun  are  farthest  north  of  the  equator — shortest  when 
they  are  farthest  south.  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  they  are 
longest  when  the  direct  rays  are  farthest  south — shortest  when 
they  are  farthest  north. 

10.  Summer  and  the  growing  season  are  associated  with'  long  days 

and  the  greater  isolation  of  the  less  inclined  rays  of  the  sun. 
Winter  with  short  days  and  the  more  inclined  rays. 

11.  The  mathematical  facts  bring  about  the  establishment  on  our 

globe  of  wind  systems,  ocean  currents,  seasonal  changes  in  cli- 
mate and  other  physical  influences,  next  to  be  studied  in  asso- 
ciation with  actual  conditions  of  relief. 

b.  Fundamental  physical  influences. 

1.  Influence  of  size. 

Example:  Land  mass  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Great  size 
of  Asia  (of  Africa)  means  interior  deserts  of  vast  extent,  scat- 
tered and  primitive  peoples  without  means  of  progress.  North 
America  much  smaller  with  smaller  desert  areas. 
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2.  Influence  of  form. 

Example:  Compare  Asia  or  Africa  with  their  smooth  and 
regular  shore  lines,  Europe  with  its  peninsula  and  bordering 
seas  deeply  indenting  the  land,  affording  natural  unit  areas  and 
facilities  for  trade. 

3.  Influence  of  latitude. 

Example:  Study  the  central  plain  of  North  America  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic.  In  the  extreme  south  cotton,  sugar, 
and  oranges;  farther  north,  corn  and  tobacco;  still  farther  north 
wheat,  rye,  and  apples;  next  north,  flax  and  barley;  followed  by 
the  northern  forests;  and  in  the  extreme  north  tundras  and  ice 
fields  Note  the  relative  distribution  of  population  and  cities. 
Compare  temperate  and  hot  latitudes  as  theaters  of  human  life. 
Europe  almost  all  used  by  people  with  an  advanced  industrial 
and  commercial  life  and  high  intellectual  training.  Africa 
with  a  small  population  even  in  the  luxurious  tropical  regions, 
where  simple  needs  are  met  without  effort  or  forethought  and 
intellectual  powers  are  undeveloped. 
4.  Influence  of  relief. 

Example:  Asia  high  in  its  vast  central  areas  of  dry  plateaux 
and  rugged  mountains,  thus  keeping  the  peoples  on  the  fringe  of 
the  continent  apart.  North  America,  South  America  and 
Europe  have  the  advantage  of  fertile  and  well-watered  interior 
plains  filled  with  people  who  have  no  difficulty  in  communicat- 
ing with  the  sea  border. 

5.  Latitude  and  relief  not  the  only  factors  in  temperature. 

Example:  Compare  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  South 
Greenland  with  corresponding  latitudes  of  Europe  and  show  the 
influence  of  ocean  currents  on  the  two  shores.  Contrast  the  corn 
and  wheat  areas  of  western  New  York  with  the  orange,  olive, 
mulberry,  and  winter  resort  regions  of  Mediterranean  France 
in  the  same  latitude.  Compare  the  even  or  oceanic  conditions 
of  both  winter  and  summer  on  our  Pacific  Coast  with  the  conti- 
nental conditions  of  Omaha  and  Minneapolis.  In  any  example 
where  the  effect  of  altitude  is  considerable,  it  should  be  noted. 
As  for  instance,  the  contrast  between  the  cool  summer  days  in 
Colorado  and  the  warm  summer  days  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

6.  Influence  of  rainfall. 

Example:  Rainfall  in  a  given  region  depends  upon  its  relation 
to  the  sea,  the  prevailing  winds  or  calms  and  the  relief.  Western 
United  States  is  bordered  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a  region  of 
prevailing  westerlies.  There  is  a  succession  of  mountain  bar- 
riers, the  western  facing  slopes  of  which  are  well  watered.  The 
eastern  facing  slopes  are  poorly  watered,  the  rain  shadows  lie 
to  the  east  of  these  mountain  barriers  and  are  desert  or  arid  over 
intermontane  plateaus  and  the  Great  Plains.  In  Europe  the  central 
plains  are  open  on  the  west  to  the  Atlantic.  The  winds  are 
westerly,  and  there  is  ample  rainfall  in  the  west,  which  grad- 
ually decreases  until  it  becomes  sparse  in  the  east.  The  south- 
ern region,  under  the  drying  influence  of  the  North  East  Trades, 
also  has  a  sparse  rainfall. 
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7.  The  influence  of  physical*  factors  upon  the  activities  of  man. 

(a)  Agriculture. 

To  raise  crops  man  requires  a  soil.  These  are  the  results 
of  rock  weathering,  and  stream  or  glacial  action  made  fertile 
by  the  development  of  vegetable  matter  mixed  with  the  rock 
waste.  There  must  be  moisture  in  sufficient  amount  and 
properly  distributed.  At  least  a  part  of  the  year  must  have 
a  mild  or  warm  temperature.  The  surface  must  be  suited 
to  tillage. 

Example:  All  conditions  are  met  on  the  temperate  lati- 
tude plains  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  in  parts  of  such 
countries  as  Argentina  and  China,  where  in  consequence 
there  are  vast  farming  populations. 

(b)  Manufacturing. 

Example:  The  manufacture  of  cotton.  The  raw  material 
largely  from  Southern  United  States.  Some  manufacturing 
near  the  cotton  fields,  especially  where  power  is  available, 
as  in  Southern  Appalachians.  Earlier  mills  established  in 
New  England  far  from  the  fields  because  of  enterprises  of 
early  settlers  familiar  with  weaving  industry,  because  of 
available  power  and  idle  capital  seeking  investment,  and 
because  of  local  demand  for  goods.  Persists  there  in  spite  of 
a  growth  in  the  industry  which  has  exhausted  usable  water- 
power,  and  has  forced  a  dependence  upon  coal  that  must  be 
brought  from  a  distance.  New  England  still  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  easy  access  to  the  great  markets,  ready  capital, 
skilled  labor,  and  a  well-established  reputation. 

Note:  In  this  example  and  the  one  that  follows  it  will  be 
noticed  that  certain  very  powerful  influences  are  not  in  any 
sense  "physical."  They  have  to  do  with  the  genius  of  men, 
about  which  more  will  be  said  later. 

Example:  The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  There  are 
great  steel  mills  near  Pittsburgh,  remote  from  much  of  the 
ore  used,  but  near  coal.  Excellent  transportation  facilities 
between  mines  and  mills  have  been  established.  What  route 
is  followed? 

Gary  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  ore  and  from  fuel. 
Transportation  from  the  mines,  via  the  Great  Lakes,  is 
cheap,  and  it  is  in  the  center  of  a  great  market.  The  same 
conditions  hold  true  for  a  number  of  cities  on  Lake  Erie. 
Birmingham  is  in  the  center  of  an  ore  and  coal  region,  but 
the  larger  markets  are  remote. 

(c)  Industries  that  show  little  or  no  control  by  physical  factors, 
their  location  and  development  having  been  due  chiefly  to 
human  initiative  and  persistence. 

Example:  The  manufacture  of  cuffs,  collars,  and  shirts  at 
Troy;  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods  at  Cohoes,  and  auto- 
mobiles at  Detroit,  Pontiac  and  Flint;  the  manufacture  of 
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furniture  at  Grand  Rapids  persisting  long  after  the  neigh- 
boring forests  have  been  cut  away  and  are  now  using  woods 
from  distant  parts  of  our  own  country  and  from  other  more 
distant  parts  of  the  world. 

(d)  The  development  and  location  of  trade  routes.  The  trails 
of  the  native  Indians  and  the  early  settlers,  the  later  dirt 
roads  and  the  improved  highways  and  railroads  of  today 
have  frequently  followed  one  another  along  the  same  natural 
routes.  Modern  invention,  however,  has  rendered  the  influ- 
ence of  surface  features  over  the  trade  routes  much  less. 
There  was,  for  example,  only  one  easy  route  across  the  Appa- 
lachians, but  the  use  of  steam,  coupled  with  traffic  demands 
between  the  eastern  seaboard  and  the  central  part  of  our 
country,  has  led  to  the  development  of  several  other  lines 
across  this  physical  barrier.  The  western  mountains  in 
Colorado,  thought  impassable  by  the  early  railroad  engi- 
neers, were  finally  conquered,  as  have  been  all  of  the  moun- 
tain barriers  of  Western  United  States.  Attention  should  be 
called  to  the  tunnelling  of  the  Alps,  the  cog-wheel  railroads 
of  high  mountains,  the  subways  and  elevated  roads  of  great 
cities,  the  tunnels  under  rivers  and  the  prospective  tunnel 
under  the  English  Channel.  Study  one  or  two  sea  routes, 
the  linking  of  land  and  sea  routes,  such  cut-offs  as  at  Pana- 
ma and  Suez,  and  the  development  of  trunk  lines  of  the 
world's  trade. 

(e)  Population.  All  physical  influence,  plus  man's  use  of  them, 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  distribution 
of  the  world's  population.  This  includes:  climate  and  sur- 
face, as  favorable  or  unfavorable,  soils  and  agriculture,  min- 
erals and  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures,  desire  for 
luxuries,  education,  etc.    Examples  might  be  stated  thus: 

Why  is  the  population  of  the  United  States  dense  in  the 
Northeast,  sparse  in  the  Southwest? 

Why  has  Massachusetts,  with  poor  soils  and  a  rough  sur- 
face, a  denser  population  than  the  rich  plains  of  Ohio? 

New  York  State  has  a  population  of  over  10,000,000.  Why 
is  more  than  half  in  one  city?  Why  are  all  the  greatest  cities 
of  New  York  on  one  line  of  railroad?  Why  is  the  lake 
region  of  New  York  densely  populated  while  the  Adiron- 
dack region  has  only  a  few  inhabitants?  Why  have  the 
counties  of  the  southern  tier  fewer  people  than  the  coun- 
ties bordering  Lake  Ontario?  Why  is  the  population  of 
New  York  State  distributed  in  patches  while  in  Iowa  they 
are  so  evenly  distributed? 

Why  has  Great  Britain  with  121,000  square  miles  45,000,- 
000  people,  while  Norway  with  124,000  square  miles  has  less 
than  2,500,000  people? 

Why  has  California  fifteen  people  per  square  mile  and 
Nevada  less  than  one? 
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Similar  comparison  of  areas  and  population  may  be  made 
between  France  and  Texas,  but  the  teacher  should  note  the 
influence  of  such  factors  as  time,  historical  progress,  etc. 
These  must  be  taken  into  account  along  with  soils,  climate, 
etc. 

Such  population  questions  are  abundant  and  the  answers 
to  them  cover  the  very  substance  and  heart  of  Geography. 
Included  in  this  must  be  such  a  study  of  cities  as  will  take 
into  consideration  the  reasons  for  their  location  and  the 
causes  of  their  growth.  An  intensive  study  of  New  York 
cities  may  be  made  highly  valuable  and  interesting.  In- 
quire as  to  local  sites,  power  or  other  advantages,  as  to 
lumbering  and  agriculture,  as  to  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion and  as  to  history  and  human  policies.  Physical  influ- 
ences are  important,  but  they  are  by  no  means  all-controll- 
ing? Why,  for  instance,  should  not  Albany  or  Utica  be 
larger  than  Rochester  or  Syracuse? 

Note:  In  each  of  the  examples  included  under  "b"  of  this 
outline  there  are  other  factors  involved  beside  the  one  em- 
phasized. All  that  is  expected  is  that,  as  each  one  is 
studied,  the  teacher  will  so  emphasize  its  influence  that  it 
may  thereafter  be  recognized  as  one  to  be  considered  by  the 
teacher  of  Geography.  Among  the  first  of  the  examples 
given  as  some  that  call  for  the  recognition  of  certain  physi- 
cal influences  to  be  more  fully  considered  somewhat  later  in 
the  course.  In  an  Academic  Review,  such  as  the  one  here 
planned,  there  is  no  reason  to  avoid  this.  A  careful  study 
of  the  examples  will  show  that  they  have  been  selected  and 
arranged  so  as  to  exhibit  in  increasing  complexity  the  opera- 
tion of  physical  influences  in  man's  affairs;  and  that  they 
have  been  carried  forward  to  a  point  where  intellectual  and 
political  considerations  play  a  larger  and  larger  part.  This 
leads  up  to 

Fundamental,  political,  and  racial  influences, 
t.  The  political  boundary,  based  on  physical  features. 

Examples:  A  river  boundary.  No  longer  formidable  or  easily 
defended.  Usually  requires  that  a  line  be  decided  upon  to 
separate  the  stream  between  the  two  states  or  countries  that  it 
borders. 

Especially  true  when  there  are  islands,  as  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

A  lake  boundary.  Differences  in  the  laws  of  the  two  or  more 
countries,  separated  by  the  lake  and  the  enjoyment  of  fishing 
rights  in  the  waters  belonging  to  each,  make  it  desirable  that 
an  exact  boundary  line  be  agreed  upon,  as  in  the  Great  Lakes 
or  Lake  Constance. 

A  mountain  boundary.  Satisfactory  only  when  the  people  of 
the  separated  countries  find  no  inducement  to  smuggle  goods 
from  one  country  to  the  other  or  to  exploit  the  timber  resources 
or  mineral  wealth  of  the  mountain  region.  The  establishment 
of  settlements  near  the  probable  boundary  makes  its  accurate 
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location  necessary.  Such  settlers  must  know  in  which  of  two 
countries  they  are  living,  so  that  their  legal  rights  and  obliga- 
tions may  be  determined.  The  boundary  between  Alaska  and 
Canada  was  never  definitely  located  until  after  the  discovery  of 
gold  led  to  an  increased  population  and  made  it  necessary. 

2.  The  political  boundary  arbitrarily  fixed  and  crossing  physical 

features  without  regard  to  their  influence. 

Example:  Many  of  the  boundaries  between  our  states  are  of 
this  character.  The  laws  of  different  states  in  regard  to  social 
and  business  matters  are  so  different  that  the  accurate  location 
of  such  a  boundary  is  ofttimes  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Difference  in  the  legal  rates  of  interest,  of  fishing  and  game 
laws,  and  of  laws  governing  the  practice  of  professions  are  illus- 
trations. 

3.  The  influence  of  national  ambitions. 

Examples:  Germany's  desire  to  become  a  great  industrial  na- 
tion. The  Franco-Prussian  War.  The  seizure  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
The  exploitation  of  its  mineral  resources.  The  development  of 
manufactures.  The  creation  of  a  vast  merchant  marine  and  a 
widely-extended  overseas  trade.  The  building  of  a  navy.  The 
desire  for  a  Colonial  empire  and  for  world  power.  The  inevi- 
table conflict  with  the  interests  of  other  nations.  The  World 
War,  defeat,,  and  the  final  loss  of  prestige,  power,  trade,  and 
territory. 

Great  Britain's  expansion  to  world  empire  more  gradual,  ac- 
companied with  a  more  generous  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  dominions,  colonies,  and  protectorates. 

4.  The  influence  of  international  agreements  and  alliances. 

Examples:  The  disastrous  linking  of  Austrian  interests  with 
German  during  the  World  War. 

The  former  dependence  of  Italy  upon  the  good  will  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  Germany.  Its  present  greater  dependence 
upon  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

5.  The  influence  of  international  hatreds. 

Example:  The  attitude  of  Austria  toward  Serbia.  Its  expan- 
sion at  the  close  of  the  Second  Balkan  War  in  1913.  The  ulti- 
matum of  1914  and  the  World  War. 

6.  The  influence  of  racial  genius. 

Example:  That  of  the  French  for  things  of  beauty.  That  of 
the  Germans  for  scientific  research,  and  their  ability  to  com- 
mercialize the  discoveries  of  others. 

7.  The  influence  of  an  individual  upon  an  industry  in  such  a  way 

as  to  affect  the  lives  and  happiness  of  millions. 

Example:  Morse  and  the  telegraph.  Eli  Whitney  and  the 
cotton  gin.  Edison  and  the  electric  light.  Eastman  and  the 
camera,  the  film  and  the  moving  picture.  Ford  and  the  automo- 
bile. 
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2.  A  Study  of  Teaching  Practice  or  Method. 

a.  The  age  of  myth  and  of  fabulous  stories.    A  time  when  little  was 

known  of  the  world.  Few  travelled  yet,  only  those  who  did  learned 
in  any  accurate  way  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  These  early 
journeys  were  the  first  geographical  excursions.  Simple  journeys 
still  advocated  as  a  means  of  teaching  children.  The  idea  that 
Geography  could  be  learned  in  this  way  led  to  the  use  of  the 
imaginary  journey  and  the  so-called  journey  method. 

b.  The  age  of  exploration  and  the  emphasis  upon  location. 

c.  The  age  of  scientific  investigation  and  the  orderly  arrangement  of 

facts  as  causes  and  consequences.    The  topical  method. 

d.  The  development  of  world  powers,  the  geographical  interdependence 

of  people,  the  vast  increase  of  detail,  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
amount  by  the  use  of  "types"  and  the  type-study  method. 

e.  The  recognition  of  our  own  increasing  dependence  upon  other  people. 

The  attempt  to  account  for  the  distribution  of  people  and  the  devel- 
opment of  their  industries  by  the  selection  of  examples  as  "problems" 
in  which  all  of  the  geographic  relations  outlined  under  "1"  above  are 
to  be  considered.    The  problem  method. 

f.  Geography  as  social  science. 

3.  A  Study  of  Geographic  Materials,  as  to  Usefulness  and  Availability. 

a.  Maps  and  atlases. 

b.  Text-books  and  larger  reference  books. 

c.  Government  publications. 

d.  Reference  and  reading  lists  for  teachers. 

e.  Reference  and  reading  lists  for  pupils. 

4.  North  Carolina. 

A.  History. 

1.  Explorations  and  early  settlements. 

2.  Colonial  expansion  and  growth. 

3.  Agricultural  growth. 

4.  Industrial  growth. 

B.  Position. 

1.  With  reference  to  the  United  States. 

2.  Immediate  bounds. 

C.  Size  and  Shape. 

1.  General  shape. 

2.  Miles  east  to  west. 

3.  Miles  north  to  south — east,  central,  west 

4.  Miles  coast  line. 

D.  Relief  and  Drainage. 

1.  Mountain  region. 

a.  Mountains  and  mountain  ranges. 

b.  Valleys,  gaps,  tablelands,  etc. 

c.  Springs,  creeks,  rivers,  falls,  etc. 

2.  Piedmont  section. 

a.  Hills,  valleys,  etc. 

b.  Rivers,  water-power,  etc. 
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3.  Coast'  section. 

a.  Lowlands,  sandy  bottoms,  beach,  etc. 

b.  Rivers,  sounds,  swamps,  lakes,  marshes,  etc. 

Note:  B,  C,  and  D  should  be  studied  with  constant  reference 
to  all  available  maps  of  North  Carolina  in  geography  and  from 
other  sources. 

E.  Climate. 

1.  Temperature,  rainfall,  snows,  frost,  etc. 

a.  Mountain  section. 

b.  Piedmont  section. 

c.  Coast  section. 

F.  Soils. 

1.  Mountain  section. 

2.  Piedmont  section. 

3.  Coast  section. 

G.  Vegetation — where  and  why? 

1.  Gardening  and  truck  raising. 

2.  Forests  and  lumber  industries. 

3.  Fruit  growing. 

4.  Tobacco  and  cotton  growing. 

5.  Corn  and  small  grain  growing. 

6.  Other  agricultural  projects. 

H.  Animal  Life. 

1.  Stock  raising. 

a.  Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 

b.  Swine. 

c.  Poultry. 

d.  Sea  food  and  game. 

I.  Minerals. 

1.  Granite  and  clay. 

2.  Mica. 

3.  Corundum. 

4.  Gems  and  precious  stones. 

5.  Other  minerals. 

J.  Manufacturing. 

1.  Kinds  of  factories. 

a.  Cotton  and  woolen  yarns  and  fabrics. 

b.  Furniture  and  other  articles  of  wood. 

c.  Tobacco. 

d.  Pulp,  acid,  etc. 

2.  Why  factories  in  North  Carolina? 

a.  Water-power. 

b.  Climate. 

c.  Raw  material. 

d.  Labor. 

3.  Manufacturing  centers. 

a.  Locate  and  discuss  with  reference  to  reasons  for  factories 
being  located  at  each  center. 
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K.  Chief  Trade  Routes. 

1.  State  highways. 

a.  How  built  and  maintained. 

b.  Other  roads. 

2.  Railroads. 

a.  Main  lines. 

b.  Branch  lines. 

3.  Electric  roads. 

4.  Waterways. 

a.  Boat  lines. 

b.  River  barges,  etc. 

L.  Population — total. 

1.  Rural — country  and  towns  below  3,000. 

a.  Compare  with  total. 

2.  Urban — cities  and  towns  above  3,000. 

a.  Name  and  locate  20  towns  over  5,000. 

M.  Government. 

1.  State  officers. 

a.  Legislative. 

b.  Judicial. 

c.  Executive. 

2.  County  officers. 

a.  Compare  with  State. 

N.  Education. 

1.  State. 

a.  Department  of  Education. 

b.  Institutions. 

2.  County. 

a.  Department  of  Education. 

b.  Institutions. 


Reference  and  Supplementary  Geographical  Reading 

The  books  listed  below  are  on  the  recommended  supplementary  list  and 
should  be  read  by  students  as  supplementary  and  reference  reading  in  con- 
nection with  their  study  of  geography.  To  familiarize  teachers  with  this 
geographical  reading  matter,  the  reading  of  at  least  three  or  four  of  these 
books  should  be  a  part  of  the  requirement  of  the  geography  course. 
Eskimo  Twins — Perkins. 

Around  the  World  Series — Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V. 

Dutch  Twins — Perkins. 

The  Merrill  Geographical  Readers,  Books  I,  II,  III,  and  IV. 
Child  Life  in  Other  Lands. 
Geography  for  Beginners. 
Our  Bird  Book. 

Stories  of  South  America — Brooks. 

Additional  books  for  geographical  reference  reading  will  be  included  in  the 
traveling  libraries  sent  out  by  the  State  Library  Commission. 
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(Arith.  cs21 )  — ARITHMETIC 

Text:    Wentworth-Smith  School  Arithmetics,  Book  II  (N.  C.  Edition). 
State  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic. 

The  simple  definite  purpose  of  the  course  followed  should  be  to  prepare  the 
student-teacher. to  interpret  the  problems  of  every-day  life,  and  to  solve  them 
speedily  and  accurately.  The  time  spent  and  the  amount  of  material  used 
should  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  individual  members  of  any  given 
class.  Each  topic  should  be  thoroughly  mastered.  The  work  herein  outlined 
is  planned  to  give  a  thorough  review  of  the  four  fundamental  processes  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  with  integers,  common  and 
decimal  fractions,  percentage,  and  simple  interest,  with  various  applications. 

I.  The  Starting  Point. 

It  should  be  observed  that  students  entering  the  summer  school  have 
covered  the  great  essentials  in  arithmetic  so  far  as  the  operations  are  con- 
cerned, but  because  of  faulty  instruction  they  are  not  prepared  to  make 
applications  to  problems  of  daily  life.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
plenty  of  material  for  review  and  drill  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  in  order 
to  judge  the  ability  of  the  students,  and  to  give  such  individual  assistance 
as  is  required  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  class  may  start  on  approxi- 
mately the  same  level. 

1.  Review.    Text,  pages  1-25. 

a.  Reading  and  Writing  Numbers. 

b.  Fundamental  Operations  with  Integers  and  Decimals.    Special  at- 

tention to  oral  speed  drills.  Give  tests  and  continue  practice 
until  there  is  both  speed  and  accuracy.  It  is  the  sharp,  snappy 
oral  drill  that  makes  for  mental  alertness  and  efficiency.  Give 
practice  in  keeping  accounts  and  making  out  bills.  Insist  on 
neatness  in  the  work. 

c.  Fractions — Common  and  Decimal.    Use  a  great  deal  of  oral  work 

in  fractions.  It  is  necessary  to  the  thorough  grounding  in  this 
subject.  Use  fractions  with  small  denominators.  Practice  suffi- 
ciently in  changing  common  fractions  to  decimals.  On  the  mechani- 
cal side  speed  is  an  essential.  Use  practical  problems  to  test  the 
students'  real  understanding  of  rules  and  principles.  See  that 
the  use  of  the  decimal  point  is  clearly  understood.  Prove  the  rule 
for  marking  off  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  product  and 
quotient. 

II.  Percentage.     Text,  pages  2  5-51. 

Treat  this  subject  fully  and  clearly.  Lead  pupils  to  see  that  percentage 
is  simply  an  application  of  fractions.  Teach  the  equivalent  fractions  of 
certain  per  cents  of  numbers.  Three  important  kinds  of  problems  of  per- 
centage need  special  emphasis: 

The  first  problem  is  that  of  finding  a  required  per  cent  of  a  number. 

The  second  is  that  of  finding  what  per  cent  one  number  is  of  another. 

The  third  problem  is  that  of  finding  the  numbers  of  which  a  given  num- 
ber is  a  given  per  cent. 
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These  should  be  drilled  upon  so  thoroughly  that  there  is  left  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  solution. 

In  applying  percentage  to  every  given  form  of  business,  be  sure  to  discuss 
fully  the  conditions  of  the  business  as  a  basis  for  understanding  the 
problems. 

While  the  applications  should  be  numerous  and  genuine  at  all  stages  of 
percentage,  there  are  certain  types  of  application  that  are  best  treated  sepa- 
rately. Such  types  include  discounts  on  bills  of  goods  and  of  bargain  sales, 
profit  and  loss,  and  interest  on  loans.  Since  these  applications  are  the  most 
important  ones  in  percentage,  they  should  have  special  attention.  See  text, 
pages  51-84. 

III.  Practical  Measurements.    Text,  pages  8  5-14  5. 

The  student  has  already  met  with  various  forms  of  practical  measurements. 
This  course  in  the  summer  school  should  be  to  round  up — to  help  the 
student  take  stock  of  his  knowledge  of  the  topic  and  complete  his  equip- 
ment so  as  to  perform  automatically  the  most  important  work  in  mensura- 
tion that  arises  in  daily  life. 

The  large  features  are: 

1.  A  review  of  the  common  cases  already  familiar,  with  applications  to 

such  problems  as  have  relation  to  the  home,  to  measuring  land,  and 
to  the  simpler  industries. 

2.  The  simple  cases  of  building,  such  as  people  are  likely  to  meet. 

3.  The  drawing  of  plans  for  handwork  of  a  simple  kind. 

4.  The  understanding  and  use  of  ratio  and  proportion  as  treated  from 

the  modern  standpiont  and  relating  chiefly  to  simple  measurements. 

5.  The  study  of  such  real  problems  as  those  involving  the  circle  and 

the  most  familiar  solids. 

IV.  Suggestions. 

1.  All  arithmetic  should  be  concerned  with  the  every-day  life,  and  the 
student  should  be  sure  of  the  tools  with  which  to  work  in  connection  with 
per  cents  and  measurements.  Material  related  to  the  problems  of  the  home, 
the  form,  of  the  city  and  of  industry  in  general  should  be  used.  See  pages 
123-148  of  the  text. 

2.  The  student  should  have  such  information  about  banks,  business  rela- 
tions, measurements,  and  our  relation  to  the  community  and  the  govern- 
ment, as  all  well  educated  citizens  should  have.  Such  information  is  most 
effectively  given  by  considering  large  topics. 

Instead  of  giving  a  number  of  abstract  problems  on  taxes,  give  simple 
problems  which  relate  to  school  activities,  the  significance  of  a  tax,  how  it  is 
assessed,  how  the  money  should  be  expended,  and  the  benefits  which  the 
community  should,  and  usually  does,  receive.  This  is  especially  necessary 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  problems  should  set  forth  the  meaning  of  gov- 
ernment bonds,  of  income  taxes,  and  of  government  economics. 
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(Hygiene  cs29) — HEALTH,  HYGIENE,  AND  SANITATION 

Text:    Healthy  Living,  Book  II.  Winslow. 

For  this  outline  we  are  indebted  to  the  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co. 

State  Course  of  Study — Outline  for  Hygiene. 

The  course,  as  here  outlined,  is  based  on  Dr.  C-E.  A.  Winslow's  Healthy 
Living,  Book  II.  The  elementary  book  in  the  series,  Book  I,  presents  the 
main  points  of  health  for  the  individual  and  the  community  in  the  simpler 
form  suited  to  young  children.  The  teacher  and  the  older  students  will  find 
in  Book  I  many  graphic  illustrations  and  stories  that  drive  home  the  salient 
facts. 

The  following  material  is  arranged  as  an  outline  analysis  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  Book  II.  It  has  been  arranged,  however,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
afford  the  teacher  a  guide  in  instruction  by  emphasizing  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  course,  which  should  be  especially  dwelt  upon.  Here  and 
there  are  given  specific  suggestions  as  to  method. 

I.  A  General  Survey.     Chapters  I,  II. 

These  chapters  give  a  general  survey  of  the  work  which  follows.  Do  not 
make  the  discussion  too  thorough.  It  is  well  to  try  to  sketch  the  outlines  of 
the  mental  picture  and  leave  the  details  to  be  filled  in  later.  Since  the 
paragraphs  are  packed  with  facts,  definite  questions  should  be  stated  for  the 
pupil's  guidance  in  studying. 

The  organs  are  grouped  in  systems  that  work  together,  each  organ  carry- 
ing out  its  own  task. 

When  all  the  parts  of  the  various  systems  are  working  well,  a  person  is 
in  good  health,  alert,  cheerful,  full  of  energy. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  learn  how  the  human  machine  works,  and 
how  to  care  for  it  properly. 

The  work  of  the  body  is  carried  on  by 

1.  The  bony  framework,  which  holds  the  parts  together. 

2.  The  muscles,  which  make  movement  possible. 

3.  The  digestive  organs,  which  change  food  so  that  it  can  be  used  by 
t  the  tissues. 

4.  The  organs  of  breathing,  by  which  oxygen  is  supplied  to  the  body. 

5.  The  organs  which  send  the  blood  through  the  body,  to  carry  food 

and  oxygen. 

6.  The  organs  which  take  away  waste  matter. 

7.  The  skin,  which  protects  the  body. 

8.  The  nervous  system,  which  carries  messages  and  is  the  general  man- 

ager of  the  living  machine. 

II.  The  Bones  and  Muscles.     Chapters  III,  IV. 

These  chapters  offer  a  detailed  study  of  the  framework  of  the  body  and  the 
muscular  system.  In  teaching,  stress  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
various  parts,  i.e.,  bones,  ligaments,  joints,  and  muscles.  Discuss  various 
kinds  of  exercises  and  their  value.  Take  some  particular  game  or  sport  and 
show  the  muscles  developed  by  it.  Discuss  the  other  things  that  games  do 
besides  exercising  the  muscles. 
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We  must  hold  the  body  well  if  the  human  machine  is  to  do  its  work 

properly.    Bad  posture  affects  the  internal  organs,  growth,  muscular 

power,  personal  appearance. 
Points  to  be  considered:  seats  and  desks,  carrying  books  and  bundles, 

tight  clothing,  shoes. 
The  bony  system  may  be  injured  through  dislocation  and  sprain  (pp. 

345,  346). 

Muscular  exercise  is  necessary.  (Use  exercises,  p.  373.)  The  best  kind 
of  exercise  is  that  which  develops  many  different  muscles,  takes  one 
into  the  open  air,  and  is  vigorous.  There  is  danger  in  overexercise, 
and  in  exercise  at  the  wrong  time. 

III.  The  Digestive  System;  the  Teeth;  Food.     Chapters  V-VIII. 
Food  must  be  changed  before  the  tissues  can  use  it.    These  changes  take 
place  in  the  alimentary  canal  by  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices. 
The  digested  food  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  chiefly  in  the  small 
intestine. 

The  undigested  or  waste  matter  should  be  cleared  out  regularly  every  day 
to  avoid  the  forming  of  poisons  in  the  intestines  and  resultant  ill 
health. 

It  is  important  to  eat  regularly;  and  to  avoid  eating  between  meals,  eating 
too  heavily,  and  eating  indigestible  food. 

Proper  care  of  the  teeth  is  essential  for  good  health.  They  should  be 
inspected  twice  a  year  by  a  good  dentist.  We  brush  the  teeth  in  order 
to  remove  bits  of  food  that  get  caught  between  them.  If  left  there, 
the  food  is  likely  to  make  the  teeth  decay.  From  decayed  teeth 
poisons  may  spread  through  the  body  and  cause  serious  disease. 

All  foods  are  made  up  of  a  few  kinds  of  substances: 

1.  Water,  which  is  a  part  of  nearly  all  foods. 

2.  Proteins,  which  are  abundant  in  meat,  eggs,  and  other  foods  that 

we  get  from  animals. 

3.  Carbohydrates,  which  are  abundant  in  potatoes,  cereals,  and  other 

plant  foods. 

4.  Fats,  which  are  found  chiefly  in  animal  foods. 

5.  Salts  or  mineral  substances. 

6.  Vitamins,  which  we  get  from  raw  fruits,  lettuce,  and  vegetables. 
We  need  foods  for — 

Building  up  and  repairing  the  body  tissue.    Protein  foods  supply  this 
need. 

Producing  energy.    Carbohydrates  and  fats  are  the  chief  energy-pro- 
ducing foods. 

Drugs  have  a  powerful  and  dangerous  effect  on  the  body.  Patent  medi- 
cines should  be  taken  only  on  the  advice  of  a  competent  physician. 
Suggestions :  Draw  out  the  reasons  why  food  is  necessary  for  the  body. 
Make  a  set  of  rules  for  acquiring  good  habits  of  eating.  List  five  evil 
effects  to  tooth  decay.  Make  rules  for  caring  for  the  teeth.  What 
harm  may  result  from  overeating?  State  two  rules  for  healthy  eating. 
Why  should  less  food  be  eaten  in  summer  than  in  winter?  Make  lists 
of  good  and  bad  menus.  Plan  suitable  meals  for  a  day.  Discuss 
methods  of  cooking  food  and  relative  merits. 
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IV.  Breathing;  the  Circulation.    Chapters  IX,  X. 

The  lungs  need  constantly  to  get  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen  and  to  get  rid  of 
carbon  dioxide. 

We  should  breathe  slowly  and  deeply  so  that  the  air  will  reach  all  parts 
of  the  lungs;  we  should  breathe  through  the  nose;  avoid  a  slouching 
position  in  walking  or  sitting;  avoid  wearing  tight  clothes. 

Adenoids  and  tonsils  that  are  enlarged  or  diseased  should  be  promptly 
attended  to. 

Colds,  catarrh,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia  result  from  disease  germs  that 
grow  in  the  breathing  system. 

When  breathing  is  checked,  as  in  suffocation  and  drowning  accidents,  arti- 
ficial respiration  should  be  used  (p.  349). 

The  blood,  pumped .  by  the  heart  and  flowing  through  the  blood  vessels, 
carries  food  to  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  takes  away  the  waste 
products. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  poisonous  drugs  seriously  injures  the 
delicate'  machinery  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels. 

Temporary  failure  of  the  circulation,  as  in  fainting  and  heat  prostration, 
calls  for  skillful  treatment  (pp.  346,  347). 

Suggestions:  What  are  the  purposes  of  respiration?  Compare  the  air  we 
breathe  in  with  what  we  breathe  out.  How  does  oxygen  pass  from 
the  air  into  the  blood?  Make  a  list  of  practices  which  interfere  with 
breathing?  Discuss  the  double  function  of  the  circulation.  Enumer- 
ate the  points  in  which  the  blood  vessels  are  like  a  city  street.  Why 
should  we  not  exercise  violently  after  eating? 

V.  Some  Conditions  That  Are  Necessary  for  Healthy  Living.  Chapters 

XI-XIII. 

We  need  good  fresh  air  indoors,  especially  in  sleeping  rooms.  We  should 
be  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible.  The  air  should  be  free  from  a 
stale  indoors  smell,  objectionable  odors,  dust.  It  should  not  be  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  too  moist  or  too  dry.  It  should  be  secured  by  a  good 
system  of  ventilation,  by  any  arrangement  which  brings  in  a  supply  of 
cool  fresh  air. 

The  skin  protects  the  inside  parts  from  injury,  keeps  out  disease  germs, 
and  helps  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  body.  We  should  choose 
our  clothing  according  to  the  varying  conditions  of  hot  and  cold 
weather.  We  should  put  on  something  extra  when  heated  by  exercise. 
Damp  clothing  and  shoes  should  be  changed  promptly.  We  should 
keep  clean  by  frequent  bathing. 

Suggestions :  What  is  the  difference  between  the  air  of  a  closed,  crowded 
room  and  the  outside  air?  Which  needs  more  fresh  air,  a  classroom  or 
a  gymnasium?  Explain.  Discuss  dangers  from  dust  in  school,  on  the 
street,  and  at  work.  Which  is  apt  to  be  healthier,  a  boy  who  plays 
out-doors,  or  one  who  works  in  a  factory?  Why?  What  are  the  three 
chief  physical  needs  of  mankind?  What  is  it  important  to  know  in 
choosing  clothing?  What  kind  of  clothing  should  be  worn  in  sum- 
mer?   In  winter?    Explain  answers. 
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VI.  The  Nervous  System;  the  Five  Senses.    Chapters  XIV-XVI. 

All  the  actions  of  our  body  are  controlled  by  the  nervous  system.  Some 
actions  are  reflex  or  automatic;  some  are  involntary,  occurring  with- 
out any  control  by  the  will;  some  are  voluntary,  acquired  by  habit. 

To  keep  the  nervous  system  healthy,  we  should  avoid  long-continued  work, 
worry,  crossness,  anger.  We  should  have  rest,  recreation,  and  an 
abundance  of  sleep.  The  use  of  drugs,  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  dangerous 
medicines  produce  serious  effects  upon  the  nervous  system. 

The  eyes  and  ears  are  the  most  important  of  the  five  chief  sense  organs; 
the  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and  touch. 

The  eye  adjusts  itself  to  see  objects,  both  near  and  distant.  Persons  whose 
eyes  do  not  easily  make  this  adjustment,  need  eye-glasses  to  relieve 
the  eye  muscles  from  strain.  Eyes  that  do  not  do  their  work  easily 
should  be  tested  by  an  oculist.  Children  who  hold  a  book  close  to  the 
eyes  or  who  do  not  read  from  the  blackboard  easily  should  have  their 
eyes  examined.  We  should  avoid  using  the  eyes  too  long  at  a  time 
for  close  work.  We  should  avoid  reading  by  a  faint  or  nickering  light, 
or  in  too  bright  a  light,  or  with  a  light  shining  in  the  eyes.  Every  one 
should  know  the  simple  ways  for  removing  dust  or  a  cinder  from  the 
eye  (p.  342). 

Anything  that  interferes  with  one's  hearing  should  be  promptly  brought 
to  the  attention  of  a  physician. 

Suggestions :  Have  the  pupils  prepare  an  outline  of  the  different  kinds  of 
actions;  reflex,  habits,  inhibitions,  involuntary,  voluntary.  Discuss 
good  and  bad  habits.  Make  a  list  of  habits  to  be  acquired  and  habits 
to  be  broken.  Have  each  pupil  keep  a  record  of  time  of  going  to  bed 
and  getting  up.    Discuss  the  amount  of  sleep  needed  by  each  one. 

VII.  Habits  of  Health.    Chapters  XVII,  XVIII. 

The  questions  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  furnish  a  good  basis  for  class 
discussion.  Ask  each  pupil  to  weigh  himself  during  the  week  and  in  class 
make  a  chart  of  height  and  weight.  Try  to  have  each  underweight  child 
discover  the  reason  for  his  condition  and  correct  it.  Emphasize  page  206, 
upper  half. 

A  person  can  measure  his  health  by  comparing  his  weight  with  the 
standard  for  a  person  of  the  given  height  and  age.  This  measuring  of 
health  is  especially  important  with  growing  children. 

Review  the  principles  of  health  already  studied  (pp.  208-215).  Each 
individual  should  apply  the  fifteen  rules  of  personal  hygiene  to  his  own 
daily  habits. 

VIII.  Sanitation;   Guarding  Against  Communicable  Diseases.  Chapters 
XIX,  XX. 

Even  with  a  strong  body  machine,  we  are  subject  to  attacks  from  outside 
enemies — the  disease  germs  which  are  communicated  from  one  person 
to  another. 

Germs  or  microbes  are  tiny  living  plants  or  animals.  Those  that  grow  in 
the  human  body  form  poisons  which  result  in  inflammation  and  may 
lead  to  serious  illness.  In  the  healthy  body  the  blood  often  has  the 
power  to  attack  and  destroy  the  enemy  germs. 
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Disease  germs  always  come  from  a  person  or  an  animal  already  infected 
with  that  particular  disease.  They  are  spread  by  (1)  fingers,  (2) 
food,  (3)  flies  and  mosquitoes  and  other  insects. 

Suggestions :  What  is  sanitation?  Which  do  you  think  is  more  important, 
hygiene  or  sanitation?  What  is  a  communicable  disease?  Mention 
some,  stating  which  you  have  had,  if  any. 

IX.  Sanitation;  Cleanliness.     Chapter  XXI. 

Cleanliness  and  sanitary  ways  of  living  are  our  best  protection  against 
disease  germs.   We  should  be  especially  careful  on  these  points: 

Be  sure  that  all  the  water  and  milk  we  drink  is  pure  and  clean. 
Avoid  spreading  the  .tiny  drops  from  the  mouth  when  we  cough  or 
sneeze. 

Put  nothing  into  the  mouth  except  things  to  eat  and  drink — and 
the  toothbrush. 

Wash  the  hands  thoroughly  before  eating  or  handling  food. 

Avoid  stirring  up  dust  when  we  sweep  or  dust. 

Take  special  care  of  any  cut  or  scratch  on  the  skin  (p.  344). 

X.  Sanitation;  Water  and  Food.     Chapters  XXII,  XXIII. 

No  surface  water  is  safe  for  drinking  unless  it  has  been  purified.  Wells 
must  be  carefully  protected  and  located  so  as  to  secure  no  surface 
drainage  or  pollution  through  the  soil.  The  common  drinking  cup  is 
a  dangerous  means  of  spreading  disease. 

Milk  must  be  carefully  guarded  so  that  no  dirt  can  get  into  it  at  any 
time.   Milk  can  be  made  safe  by  pasteurization. 

All  foods  should  always  be  protected  from  dirt  and  flies. 

Health  Leagues  or  Sanitary  Squads,  organized  among  the  children,  can  do 
most  effective  work  in  improving  sanitary  conditions. 

Suggestions:  How  does  the  fly  carry  germs?  Discuss  the  four  principal 
ways  of  fighting  germs.  Which  is  most  effective?  Make  a  list 
of  ways  of  fighting  the  mosquito,  placing  them  in  order  of  effective- 
ness. Have  pupils  make  a  fly-trap.  (See  pp.  386-390) .  The  trap  can  be 
made  as  a  class  exercise  or  in  manual  training.  Place  trap  in  school 
yard,  when  weather  gets  warm,  and  observe  results. 

XI.  How  to  Check  Disease  and  Secure  Immunity.    Chapters  XXIV-XXVII. 
Persons  who  have  any  communicable  diseases  should  be  isolated.  Teach- 
ers, especially,  should  know  the  signs  that  indicate  the  beginning  of 
a  disease. 

A  general  condition  of  good  health  and  hygienic  living  help  to  build  up 
vital  resistance,  the  power  of  the  body  to  fight  disease.  The  body  may 
secure  a  special  kind  of  vital  resistance  or  immunity,  by  the  use  of 
vaccines  and  antitoxins,  as  in  the  case  of  smallpox,  typhoid,  and 
diphtheria. 

One  of  the  commonest  and  most  dangerous  of  diseases  is  tuberculosis. 
Cases  can  easily  be  cured  and  much  is  being  done  to  stamp  out  this 
disease. 
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If  babies  are  properly  cared  for  and  are  given  a  good  start  in  life,  much 

sickness  and  many  deaths  can  be  prevented. 
We  should  understand  the  conditions  of  the  locality  in  which  we  live  and 

the  diseases  that  have  to  be  especially  guarded  against.    (  Supplement, 

pp.  25-32.) 

Suggestions:  What  are  some  things  a  person  with  a  "sanitary"  con- 
science will  do?  Describe  the  battle  within  the  body  which  causes 
the  condition  known  as  immunity.  How  can  immunity  be  artificially 
produced?  How  may  a  person  having  tuberculosis  keep  from  com- 
municating it?  What  condition  of  the  body  is  favorable  for  contract- 
ing the  disease?  State  some  measures  which  will  produce  an  increase 
of  vital  resistance.  State  some  rules  for  feeding  babies.  Discuss  the 
proper  clothing  of  babies,  summer  and  winter.  State  rules  for  the 
summer  care  of  babies. 

XII.  Municipal  Sanitation;  Boards  of  Health.     Chapters  XXVIII,  XXIX. 
The  community  must  control  many  things  that  are  essential  to  health: 

the  water  supply,  sewage   disposal,  garbage  disposal,  cleaning  the 

streets,  etc. 

The  Board  of  Health  must  see  that  cases  of  disease  are  isolated;  super- 
vise food  supplies;  inspect  factories,  tenements,  etc.,  and  educate  the 
people  in  health  matters. 

Suggestions:  Give  facts  to  prove  that  the  community  must  take  charge  of 
certain  things,  if  the  health  of  individuals  is  to  be  protected.  What 
dangers  are  there  in*  letting  sewage  flow  into  a  river?  Name  five 
things  which  must  be  done  by  the  Board  of  Health.  Discuss  the  his- 
tory and  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 

XIII.  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  in  Rural  Communities  and  Small  Towns. 

(Supplement,  pp.  1-24.) 
People  in^small  communities  have  an  individual  responsibility  for  health- 
ful conditions  of  living,  since  these  conditions  affect  both  the  family 
and  the  people  to  whom  the  products  of  the  farms,  dairy,  etc.  are 
sent. 

The  location  and  structure  of  the  houses  and  the  schools,  the  arrange- 
ments for  ventilation,  screening,  water  supply,  and  sewage,  should  be 
carefully  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  sanitation  and  health. 

XIV.  Safety  First.     Chapter  XXXI. 

Carelessness  and  negligence  cause  untold  suffering.  We  should  be  con- 
stantly on  guard  to  secure  safety  (1)  in  the  home,  (2)  from  flies, 
(3)  in  the  street,  (4)  from  electrical  wires,  (5)  on  railroads,  (6)  in 
factory  or  shop.  (7)  on  the  water. 
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(Science  cs22) — ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 
Text:    Studies  in  Science.  Patterson. 
State  Course  of  Study — Agriculture. 

Supplementary  text:    First  Year's  Course  in  Elementary  Agriculture,  A  Man- 
ual on  the  Teaching  of  Agriculture,  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  in  Agriculture,  taught  in  county  summer  schools, 
should  be  to  acquaint  teachers  with  the  new  text,  Studies  in  Science,  and  to 
show  them  the  practical  value  of  the  manual  as  provided  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  This  manual  is  a  valuable  study  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  sufficient  number  to  supply  each  teacher 
will  be  available.  The  manual,  First  Year's  Course  in  Elementary  Agricul- 
ture, is  so  well  outlined,  and  its  value  is  so  apparent  that  the  teacher-student 
needs  only  to  be  shown  its  value  in  order  that  she  may  use  it  constantly 
in  her  classroom.  It  is  suggested  that  careful  attention  be  paid  to  reference 
material  listed  in  the  manual,  and  that  these  ''Sources  of  Information"  listed 
at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  be  used  as  a  basis  for  selecting  any  supple- 
mentary texts  or  bulletins  needed  in  teaching  the  County  Summer  School 
Course  in  Agriculture. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  division  of  subject-matter  with 
reference  to  seasons  in  the  text,  Studies  in  Science.  The  subjects  in  the  text 
are  grouped  into  six  divisions,  two  for  fall  studies,  two  for  winter  studies, 
and  two  for  spring  studies.  One  week  of  the  summer  school  should  be  given 
to  the  study  of  each  group.  This  will  give  the  teacher-student  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  text.  The  instructor  should  require  an  intensive  study  of 
one  subject  in  each  group  in  order  that  the  teacher-student  may  be  able  to 
master  in  detail  the  method  of  teaching  the  subject.  The  teacher-student 
should  then  be  able  to  teach  each  subject  in  the  text  in  a  worth-while  way 
to  her  class  during  the  school  year. 

According  to  the  above  plan  the  following  subjects  are  suggested  for  special 
study : 

Group  1.    Fall  Studies. 

Chapter  II.    Farm  Crops. 

Subject:    Corn,  p.  32,  Studies  in  Science. 
Follow  closely  text  pages  32-45,  pages  176-183. 
Group  II.    Winter  Studies. 

Chapter  V.    Soils.    Use  text  pages  95-102. 
Group  III.    Spring  Studies. 

Chapter  X.  ,  Garden  Studies  and  Home  Projects. 

Subject:  Potatoes. 
Use  text  pages  155-160. 
Group  IV.    Fall  Studies. 

Chapter  XVI.    Propagating  Plants  by  Cuttings. 
Special  attention  to  project  of  "Cuttings,"  also  to  "Grafting."  pages 
274-278,  and  "Budding,"  pages  278-280. 
Group  V.    Winter  Studies. 

Chapter  XX.    Water  Supply. 

Special  attention  to  water  supply  of  schools  in  localities  teacher- 
student  will  teach. 

In  selecting  the  above  subjects  for  intensive  study  the  following  two  facts 
were  considered:  First,  the  State-wide  scope  of  each  subject;  second,  avail- 
able material  for  working  out  projects  at  time  of  summer  school. 
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(History  cs27) — HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Text:    "A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States."  Thompson. 
State  Course  of  Study — History. 

Introduction.  One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  history  teaching  is 
to  develop  a  historical  point  of  view  in  which  present-day  events  are  per- 
ceived in  their  relation  to  the  past. 

It  is  essential  to  the  spirit  of  America  that  her  citizens  of  every  race  and 
creed  should  have  a  common  basis  of  historical  knowledge,  in  order  that 
there  shall  be  a  common  understanding  of  our  fundamental  ideals  and  insti- 
tutions. 

Certain  large  topics  or  units  are  here  selected  for  study  and  it  is  suggested 
that  the  work  of  the  class  may  be  vitalized  by  organizing  the  subject-matter 
or  centering  the  class  discussions  around  certain  big  problems  to  be  solved. 
Thus  the  facts  in  the  lessons  may  be  learned  in  their  relation  to  a  determin- 
ing idea  and  pupils  may  be  trained  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  instructor  of  this  course  will  richly  supplement 
the  text  by  reference  to  other  histories,  and  that  the  students  taking  the 
course  may  so  acquire  the  habit  of  supplementary  reading  that  historical  read- 
ing may  form  an  important  part  of  their  self-culture. 

Instructors  of  this  course  should  be  familiar  with  books  on  the  method  of 
teaching  history  of  the  following  type: 

"How  to  Teach  American  History."  Wayland. 
"Teaching  of  History."  Johnson. 

FORMATION  OF  AN  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
I.  From  Colonics  to  Nation,  or  How  Englishmen  Became  Americans. 

1.  The  people. 

a.  Study  of  character  of  colonial  Americans. 

Why  this  study  is  important. 

b.  Life  in  English  colonies  in  18th  century. 

References:   "A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chap.  8. 
Cheney — "European  Background  for  American  History." 
Thwaites — "The  Colonies." 

2.  Study  of  fundamental  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

Conditions  and  events  leading  to  the  American  Revolution. 
England's  policy  toward  the  colonies. 

a.  Oppressive  laws  passed  by  Parliament. 

(1)  Navigation  Acts.    Writs  of  Assistance.  . 

(2)  Stamp  Act.  1765. 

(3)  Townsend  Acts.  1767. 

(4)  Intolerance  Acts  of  1774. 

b.  Opposition  of  Pitt  and  other  statesmen  to  this  legislation. 

c.  Resistant  attitude  of  the  colonies. 

(1)  Theory  of  colonies  as  to  representation. 

(2)  Resistance  to  Stamp  Act. 

Patrick  Henry.    John  Dickinson.    James  Otis. 
Stamp  Act  Congress. 

(3)  Boston  Massacre. 

(4)  First  Continental  Congress,  1774. 
Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
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References:  "A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chaps.  9  and  10. 

Muzzey's  "American  History,"  107-126. 
3.  Beginnings  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

a.  First  fighting — Lexington,  Concord,  Bunker  Hill. 

b.  Desire  for  Independence. 

(1)  Sentiment  in  America. 

(2)  Attitude  of  English  Government. 

(3)  Second  Continental  Congress,  May  10,  1775,  Philadelphia. 

(4)  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4,  1776. 
References:  "A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chap.  11. 

Bancroft — History  of  the  U.  S.,  vol.  V. 
Muzzey — American  History,  chapter  5. 

Note. — No  detailed  study  of  the  events  of  the  Revolutionary  War  is  given  though  the 
student  may  be  encouraged  to  read  about  it.  Only  enough  of  the  early  events  of  the  war 
are  given  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  American  colonies  in  their  struggle  for  freedom.  In 
order  to  better  understand  what  follows  a  study  should  be  made  of  how  the  country  was 
governed  during  the  war. 

H.  Critical  Period. 

Organization  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
1.  The  Articles  of  Confederation. 
First  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Submitted  to  Congress  1777.    Adopted  1781  by  all  the  states.  Reasons 
for  slow  ratification. 

a.  Origin  of  the  Articles. 

(1)  Natural  step  with  Declaration  of  Independence. 

(2)  Outgrowth  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

(3)  Earlier  colonial  steps  toward  union. 

Various  conventions — Stamp  Act  Congress — Albany  Congress. 

b.  Provisions  of  Articles. 

(1)  Recognition  of  States  Rights. 

(2)  Equal  voting  rights  of  all  states. 

(3)  No  amendments  made  without  vote  of  all  states. 

c.  Weak  Points  of  Articles. 

(1)  No  president  or  national  executive. 

(2)  No  federal  courts. 

(3)  Congress  without  power. 

(a)  To  raise  troops. 

(b)  To  collect  taxes. 

(c)  To  make  treaties. 

(d)  To  regulate  interstate  commerce. 

(e)  To  guarantee  its  paper  money. 

(f)  Congress  simply  an  advisory  body  to  the  states. 
Lacking  power  to  enforce  laws,  the  states  did  not  re- 
spect it. 

d.  Good  the  Articles  Accomplished. 

Acted  as  a  bond  union. 

Crystalized  informal  powers  of  Continental  Congress. 
Was  forerunner  of  Constitution. 
Passed  North  West  Ordinance,  1787. 
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2.  The  Formation  of  the  Constitution. 
Need  of  change  generally  recognized. 

A  study  of  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
preamble: 

To  form  a  more  perfect  union. 

To  establish  justice. 

To  insure  domestic  tranquility. 

To  provide  for  the  common  defense. 

To  promote  the  general  welfare. 

To  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 
Events  which  led  to  the  calling  of  a  Constitutional  Convention. 
Constitutional  Convention,  May  1787,  Philadelphia. 
Personnel  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
Questions  in  dispute: 

State  Rights  v.  Federal  Power. 

No  Bill  of  Rights  insuring  liberty  to  individuals. 

Fear  of  aristocratic  government  and  crushing  of  democracy. 

Question  of  representation  from  small  and  large  states. 

Questions  of  slavery  and  taxation. 

Question  of  power  of  Congress  over  commerce. 
Some  of  the  great  compromises  agreed  on. 
Final  ratification,  1788.    Adoption,  1789. 

Note. — Instructors  will  find  the  bulletin  entitled  "The  Meaning  of  the  Constitution,"  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Security  League,  helpful  in  preparing  the  above  lessons. 

References:    Fiske — "Critical  Period." 

"A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chap.  14. 


III.  The  New  Government. 

1.  The  President  and  the  Vice-President. 
Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court. 

2.  "Washington's  Inauguration  and  First  Administration. 
The  Cabinet. 

3.  Sources  of  revenue  for  the  nation. 
Hamilton's  solution  of  problems. 

a.  The  tariff — tax  on  imported  goods; 

b.  Tax  on  distilled  liquor; 

c.  Funding  national  debt  in  new  bonds; 

d.  Assumption  of  state  debts  by  U.  S.  government; 

e.  Establishment  of  U.  S.  bank. 

4.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Affairs. 

a.  Revolution  in  France; 

Oppression  of  common  people. 
The  King  overthrown. 

b.  European  Wars  and  American  Interests; 

Relations  with  France. 
Relations  with  England. 
"Citizen"  Genet. 
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Jay's  Treaty. 

Retirement  of  Washington. 
His  Farewell  Address. 

Significance  of  his  statement  "entangling  alliances"  and  its  bearing 
on  recent  world-war  problems. 

c.  Beginnings  of  Political  Parties; 

Policies  of  Federalists — Policies  of  Republicans. 

Opposing  leaders — Hamilton — Jefferson. 

End  of  Federalist  control. 

X.  Y.  X.  affair. 

Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. 

Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions. 

d.  Jeffersonian  Democracy  in  Power; 

Jefferson  as  President. 

His  policy  of  democratic  simplicity  and  economy. 

Purchase  of  Louisiana. 

Story  of  purchase. 

Napoleon's  reasons  for  selling. 

Why  U.  S.  desired  it. 

Jefferson's  bargain. 

Lewis  and  Clarke's  expedition. 

Wars  in  Europe  and  their  consequences  to  America. 

In  many  respects  interesting  comparisons  may  be  made  with 

Great  War  of  1914. 
Napoleon's  War  with  England. 
Contest  for  commercial  control. 
Effect  on  America. 
Shipping  crippled. 
Embargo  Act.    Non-Intercourse  Act. 
Jefferson's  peace  policy. 
Drifting  toward  war. 

References:  "A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chaps.  15,17,18. 
McMaster — "History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  Vol.  I. 
Morse — "Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson." 
Winning  of  the  West — Roosevelt. 

IV.  War  of  1812. 

1.  Causes. 

a.  Long  struggle  between  England  and  France; 

In  Washington's  time.    Genet  and  Jay's  Treaty. 
In  Adam's  time.    X.  Y.  Z.  affair. 

In  Jefferson's  time.    British  "Orders"  and  French  "Decrees." 

b.  Questions  at  issue; 

Interference  with  our  trade. 

c.  Impressment  of  American  seamen. 

2.  Conduct  and  events  of  war. 

Some  events  of  interest: 

Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie. 

Victories  of  the  "Constitution" — "Old  Ironsides." 
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Burning  of  Washington. 

Attack   on  Baltimore — Francis   Scott    Key   writes  "Star-Spangled 
Banner." 

Battle  of  New  Orleans  after  treaty  had  been  signed. 

3.  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

Results  of  war.    Strengthens  national  spirit.    American  Republic  re- 
spected by  European  countries. 

Reference:    "A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chap.  19. 

V.  Emigration  to  the  West.     (About  1820.) 

1.  Western  rush  after  war  of  1812. 

Reasons  for  it: 

Indian  power  crushed. 

Danger  of  foreign  interference  removed. 

Fires  popular  fancy. 

Picturesque  pilgrimages — roads,  rivers  and  canals,  wagons,  and  flat 

boats — finally  steamboats. 
Character  of  the  people. 

2.  The  Settlers. 

Immigration  from   Europe.     Account  of  oppression  in  Europe  and 

opportunities  in  America. 
Emigration  from  eastern  states. 
Life  of  the  settlers. 

3.  Formation  of  states  and  territories  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

4.  Union  of  East  and  West  through  internal  improvements. 

The  Cumberland  Road. 
The  Erie  Canal. 

References:    "A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chap.  20. 
Woodrow  Wilson — "History  of  American  People,"  Vol.  III. 
Bogart — "Economic  History  of  United  States,"  chaps.  13  and  14. 

VI.  New  Problems. 

1.  The  Missouri  Compromise. 

The  problems  raised.    The  fight  in  Congress. 

2.  The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

a.  The  Spanish  Colonies  in  America; 

b.  The  new  republics; 

c.  Monroe's  message; 

d.  Its  bearing  on  present-day  problems. 

Reference:     "A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chaps.  21 
and  22. 

VII.  Jackson  as  President. 

Leader  of  a  new  Democracy. 

Spirit  of  the  Jacksonian  era — Spoils  system.   His  cabinet. 
Policies  of  Jackson's  administration. 
The  Webster-Hayne  debates. 
Tariff  of  1832.  Nullification. 
The  Abolitionists. 

References:    "A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chap.  23. 
Bassett — "Life  of  Andrew  Jackson." 
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VIII.  Industrial  and  Social  Development  of  the  Country — 1820-1840. 

Due  to  invention  and  wide  use  of  machinery. 

Compare  present  living  conditions  with  those  that  existed  at  that 

time. 
Industrial  changes. 

Development  of  factories — coal  and  iron  industries. 

American  inventions — the     telegraph — photography — cotton     gin — 

McCormick  Reaper. 
Beginnings  in  the  use  of  agricultural  implements. 
Development  of  land  and  water  transportation.    Overland  routes — 

steamboats — canals — railroads. 
Literary  Progress. 

Reference:    "A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chaps.  20 
and  21. 

IX.  Expansion — Texas  and  the  Far  West. 

1.  Texas — a  province  of  Mexico. 

Inhabitants — Indians,  Spaniards  and  pioneers  from  the  United  States. 
Revolt  of  Texas. 

Trouble  with  Mexican  government. 
Gen.  Sam  Houston  victorious. 
Independence  of  Texas. 
Annexation  to  United  States,  1845. 

2.  The  Oregon  Question. 

Territory  claimed  and  occupied  by  both  England  and  United  States. 
Agreed  upon  49th  parallel  as  boundary  for  United  States. 

3.  Cause  of  War  With  Mexico. 

Quarrel  with  Mexico  over  boundary  line. 

Result  of  war.    Annexation  of  territory  by  treaty  and  purchase. 
Geography  of  the  new  territory. 
References:   Muzzey — "American  History,"  chap.  12. 

"A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chap.  24. 

X.  Territorial  Expansion  and  the  Slavery  Question. 

Slavery  in  the  new  territory. 

1.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California.    How  the  discovery  was  made. 

Emigration  to  the  gold  fields. 

Results  of  the  discovery — trade  and  commerce  stimulated. 
Pacific  Coast  developed — need  of  railroad  system. 
California  asks  admission  as  free  state. 

2.  Compromise  of  1850. 

Questions  at  issue. 

3.  Slavery. 

Extent  of  its  influence. 

Attacks  on  slavery  as  morally  wrong.    These  go  on  side  by  side  with 

great  political  struggles. 
Character  of  slavery  in  the  South. 
Disappearance  from  the  North. 
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Economic  effects  of  slavery.  Slave  negro  labor  v.  free  negro  labor. 
Negro  labor  v.  white  labor.  Backward  agriculture  and  worn  out  lands. 
Why  no  factories. 

The  Abolitionists.    Growth  of  sentiment  in  North.    "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin." 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  South. 

4.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

Its  relation  to  Missouri  Compromise  and  Compromise  of  1850. 

5.  The  Dred  Scott  Decision. 

6.  John  Brown's  Raid.    Effect  on  the  South. 

Reference:    "A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chaps.  25 

and  27. 

XI.  Progress  of  the  Country  at  This  Stage. 

Reference:  "A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chap.  26. 

XII.  Crisis  of  the  Republic — One  Nation  or  Two. 

Election  of  1860. 

Beginnings  of  Secession. 

Opposing  points  of  view. 

State  sovereignty  in  the  South. 

Federal  sovereignty  in  the  North. 
Study  of  sectionalism. 

How  the  issues  were  viewed  from  each  side  of  the  controversy. 

Sincere  devotion  to  what  each  side  believed  to  be  right — on  part  of 
leaders  and  people. 
Formation  of  the  Confederacy. 
Causes  of  the  Civil  War. 

Review  of  indirect  causes  of  war. 

Slavery — State  sovereignty. 
Direct  causes. 

Secession.    Firing  on  Fort  Sumter. 
Strength  of  the  two  nations. 

Note. — No  detailed  study  of  the  military  operations  is  here  outlined.  If  so  desired  a  few 
of  the  great  battles  may  be  selected  for  type  studies. 

Reference:  "A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chaps.  28 
and  29. 

XIII.  Conditions  in  the  Country  at  the  Close  of  the  War. 

Questions  settled  by  the  war. 

Reconstruction  problems — National  questions. 

Status  of  the  seceded  states — Lincoln-Johnston  theory. 
Had  Lincoln  lived. 

Growing  understanding  of  the  South. 
Influence  in  the  North. 
Opportunity  to  reconcile  two  sections. 
Methods  of  Reconstruction. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress. 
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Quarrel  of  Congress  and  President. 

Impeachment  of  Johnson. 
Troubles  in  the  South. 

Carpet-bag  rule — the  nature  of  it — its  horrors. 

Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Federal  Repression. 

The  passing  of  carpet-bag  rule — unreasonable  and  not  possibly  per- 
manent. 

Growing  understanding  in  the  North. 
Withdrawal  of  troops  by  Hayes. 
Sectional  feeling  begins  to  die. 
Reference:   "A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chaps.  32 
and  33. 

XIV.  Review  of  Progress  of  the  Country — 1865-1910. 

The  United  States  a  World  Power. 
The  Rise  of  the  New  South. 

Reference:    "A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chaps.  35,  36,  37. 

XV.  Present-Day  History. 

The  Great  World  War.  1914-1918. 

Germany  seeks  to  dominate  the  world. 

German  military  autocracy. 

Mittel  Europa. 

The  Triple  Alliance. 

The  Triple  Entente. 

The  Balkan  States. 

"Berlin  to  Bagdad  Railway." 

The  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Murder  of  the  Austrian  Archduke,  June  28,  1914. 

Spark  that  caused  a  world  conflagration. 

Austria  declares  war  on  Serbia — Germany's  attitude. 

Germany  declares  war  on  Russia. 

Neutrality  of  Belgium  violated. 

Other  declarations  of  war  in  1914. 

Germany  loses  her  colonies. 

Italy  joins  Allies — 1915. 

How  the  war  affected  America. 

Submarine  warfare. 

Germany's  faithlessness. 

Why  we  declared  war  on  Germany. 

Patriotism  of  our  people. 

The  Hindenburg  Line. 

Collapse  of  Russia. 

The  Great  German  Drive— 1918. 

Smashing  the  Hindenburg  Line. 

The  Armistice — November  11,  1918. 

Peace  Conference  at  Paris. 

The  Treaties  of  Peace.   The  League  of  Nations. 
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References:    Beard  and  Bagley — "History  of  the  American  People,"  pp. 
609-638. 

Thompson — "History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  chaps.  42, 
43,  44,  45,  46. 

School  History  of    the     Great    War.  McKinley-Coulomb-Gerson. 

American  Book  Company. 
Gordy — "The  Causes  and  Meaning  of  the  Great  War."  Scribners. 

Note. — It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  instructors  can  cover  in  a  six-weeks  course  as  much 
ground  as  is  here  outlined,  but  it  is  suggested  that  as  many  of  the  large  topics  may  be 
selected  as  time  will  permit,  and  that  these  may  be  studied  intensively. 

Reference  and  Supplementary  Historical  Reading 

Note. — Students  should  be  urged  to  bring  to  the  summer  school  any  history  texts  they 
may  have  for  reference  work  and  for  study  of  American  History. 

The  books  listed  below  are  on  the  State-adopted  supplementary  list  and 
should  be  read  by  students  as  supplementary  and  reference  reading  in 
connection  with  their  study  of  history.  To  familiarize  teachers  with  this 
historical  reading  matter,  the  reading  of  at  least  three  or  four  of  these 
books  should  be  a  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  history  course. 

History  Stories  of  Other  Lands— Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V  and  VI. 

Old  Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State— McCorkle. 

America  First. 

North  Carolina  History  Stories. 

I  am  an  American. 

Makers  of  North  Carolina  History. 

A  Dutch  Boy  Fifty  Years  After. 

Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Women  in  American  History. 

Additional  books  for  historical  reference  reading  will  be  included  in  the 
traveling  libraries  sent  out  by  the  State  Library  Commission. 

(History  cs26) — HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Text-book:    Hill's  "Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina." 
Supplementary  text:    Connor's  "Makers  of  North  Carolina  History." 

Introduction. — Instructors  of  this  course  should  keep  in  mind  the  following 
purposes  in  the  outline  here  given.  The  course  is  intended:  (1)  to  teach 
the  history  peculiar  to  North  Carolina  and  its  relation  to  the  nation;  (2) 
to  show  the  character  and  temper  of  its  early  people;  (3)  to  show  how  the 
people  rose  to  the  occasion  at  the  various  crises  through  which  nation  and 
State  passed;  (4)  to  give  an  acquaintance  with  outstanding  North  Carolina 
historical  characters  and  events;  (5)  to  trace  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  State;  (6)  to  foster  love  for  the  State  and  to  increase  a  just  pride  in  itx 
past  and  a  faith  in  its  future  possibilities. 

To  carry  out  the  ideas  embodied  above,  certain  large  topics  are  selected 
for  study,  rather  than  a  page  by  page  assignment. 
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The  course  should  be  richly  supplemented  with  reference  reading.  The 
following  books  are  on  the  list  for  rural  libraries  and  should  be  available. 
Connor's  "Makers  of  North  Carolina  History." 
Allen's  "N.  C.  History  Stories." 
Dodd's  "Life  of  Macon." 

McCorkle's  "Old-time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State." 
Moore's  "Library  History  of  North  Carolina." 
Peele's  "Lives  of  Distinguished  North  Carolinians." 
Otis'  "With  the  Regulators." 

Connor's  "Life  and  Times  of  Cornelius  Harnett." 

Other  reference  material: 

Connor's   "Revolutionary  Leaders   of   North   Carolina."    Published  by 

N.  C.  College  for  Women. 
Ashe's  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I. 
Albertson's  "In  Ancient  Albemarle." 

I.  The  First  Permanent  Settlers  of  North  Carolina. 
How  Governed. 

The  Lords  Proprietors. 

William  Drummond — the  first  governor.    Type  of  man.    How  his 

life  ended. 
The  form  of  government. 

a.  The  First  Settlers — came  from  Virginia — date  about  middle  of  17th 

century. 

Character  of  these  people.  George  Durant,  type  of  early  settler. 
Origin  of  name  of  new  colony — Carolina. 

Reference  reading:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  2. 

b.  Other  New  Settlements; 

First  Clarendon  Colony — built  Charlestown. 
Second  Clarendon  Colony.    Abandoned  1667. 
Carolina  divided  into  three  counties. 

Albemarle    County    under    Drummond — expansion    into  North 
Carolina. 

Clarendon   and    Craven    counties    under   Yeamans.    Craven  be- 
comes South  Carolina. 
Some  First  Laws. 
The  Grand  Model. 
Why  scorned  by  people — its  failure. 
Disorder  in  the  colonies. 

Feeling  of  Lords  Proprietors  toward  colonists. 
The  feeling  of  the  people  toward  the  Lords. 

Lords  Proprietors  attempt  to  break  up  trade  with  New  England. 
Carteret,  tired  of  strife,  flees  from  colony. 
Eastchurch  and  Miller. 

Miller's  oppression  arouses  anger  of  people.    People  take  govern- 
ment in  their  own  hands. 
Righteous  anger  of  people  against  injustice.    Struggle  for  rights. 
Banish  Sothel. 

Refuse  to  stand  for  unjust  laws. 
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People  not  to  blame.    Unjust  laws  from  England  and  poor  gov- 
ernors cause  of  trouble. 
Growth  of  colony  under  good  leadership. 
Phillip  Ludwell. 

John  Archdale — people  burdened  with  rents — Archdale  encour- 
ages them  to  buy  their  homes. 
An  act  to  establish  a  State  church.    Ministers  sent. 
Life  in  Carolinas  as  ministers  saw  it. 

The  town  of  Bath.    St.  Thomas's — oldest  church  now  standing. 
Reference  reading:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  3. 

c.  French  Settle  on  Pamlico; 

d.  Second  French  Colony; 

Settle  between  Neuse  and  Trent  rivers. 

e.  German  and  Swiss  Settlers; 

Christopher  DeGraffenried. 
Swiss  build  New  Bern. 

Oldest  towns  in  State — Bath,  New  Bern,  Edenton,  Beaufort, 
Brunswick  and  Wilmington. 

Two  claimants  for  position  of  governor — how  settled. 

Edward  Hyde — first  governor  of  N.  C.  (North  Carolina  sepa- 
rated from  South  Carolina.) 

Indian  Massacre  of  1711-13.    South  Carolina  lends  aid. 

The  power  of  Indians  broken. 

North  Carolina  goes  to  the  aid  of  South  Carolina  in  Indian 
troubles.  1715. 

Lords  Proprietors  give  no  help  during  trouble  with  Indians. 

Demanded  their  rents  in  silver. 
Colonel  Thomas  Pollock  succeeds  Edward  Hyde. 
Charles  Eden — governor — May,  1714. 
Assembly  of  1715. 

Spirit  of  freedom  and  independence  growing. 

Orders  roads  opened,  ferries  provided,  and  courthouses  in  every 

precinct.    Prosperity  and  happiness  of  colony. 
Governor  George  Burrington. 

Blustering  and  quarrelsome.    His  removal. 

His  successor — Governor  Everard — no  improvement. 
Skill  of  Lords  Proprietors  in  picking  out  poor  governors. 
Boundary  line  between  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  and  how 

settled. 

Early  life  in  North  Carolina. 

The  people  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  State.    The  three 

'  classes. 

How  they  dressed — their  food — their  homes — how  furnished. 
Their  amusements — ways  of  travel.    Money  used.    Farm  life. 
Each  family  a  world  in  itself. 
Early  schools. 

End  of  Government  of  Lords  Proprietors.  1728. 

King  buys  part  of  North  Carolina. 

Proprietary  government  unsatisfactory. 

People  were  not  fairly  treated  by  Lords  Proprietors. 

No  other  colony  had  so  long  and  so  hard  a  struggle. 
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II.  Under  the  King's  Rule. 

North  Carolina  a  Royal  Colony. 

Quarrelsome    George    Burrington — first    royal    governor — his  good 
qualities. 

Governor  Gabriel  Johnston  and  rent  disturbances. 
New  Settlements  and  People. 

Highland  Scotch — counties  settled. 

Scotch-Irish — counties  settled. 

Germans — counties  settled. 

Moravians — Forsyth.    Salem  started  1766. 

Irish — Duplin  County. 

Character  of  these  people. 
North  Carolina's  part  in  French  and  Indian  War. 

Hugh  Waddell  builds  Fort  Dobbs. 
Reference:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  5. 

Dissatisfaction  among  people  and  rents  and  the  unfair  treatment  accorded 

them  by  agents. 
England  now  under  the  rule  of  King  George  III. 

His  attitude  to  the  American  colonists. 

The  resistance  of  the  American  colonists. 

Disturbances  prior  to  1776. 

Feelings  of  the  people  which  led  to  the  war  of  the  Regulators. 
Demonstrations  against  Stamp  Act. 
Boston  harbor  closed.    North  Carolina  helps  Boston. 
Edenton  Tea  Party. 

John  Harvey  calls  first  People's  Convention  without  consent  of  gov- 
ernor. 

Reference:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  6. 
Mecklenburg  Declaration. 
Moore's  Creek  Bridge. 

Halifax  Convention — North  Carolina,  the  first  State  to  break  ties 
with  England. 

North  Carolina  signers  of  National  Declaration  of  Independence. 

III.  The  New-born  State. 

State  Constitution  adopted  December  18,  1776. 

Three  departments  of  government. 

Richard  Caswell — People's  first  governor. 
Reference:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  9. 
North  Carolina's  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Aid  South  Carolina  when  invaded. 

Charleston  surrenders. 

Way  to  North  Carolina  open. 

Battles  on  North  Carolina  soil. 

Ramseur's  Mill,  Hanging  Rock,  Camden,  Cornwallis  invades  North 

Carolina. 
Kings  Mountain. 
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Reference:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  10. 
Cornwallis  leaves  State. 
Trace  journey  across  State. 
Victory  at  Cowpens  and  what  it  led  to. 
Cornwallis'  pursuit  of  Greene  into  North  Carolina. 
Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse  and  the  result.    Whose  victory? 
North  Carolina's  gift  to  General  Greene. 
Fight  between  Whigs  and  Tories  in  the  State. 
The  end  of  the  war. 


IV.  The  Malting  of  a  State  and  a  Nation. 

Keen  interest  in  State  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Conditions  in  the  State  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadelphia.    North  Carolina  representatives. 
New  government  not  to  start  until  nine  states  have  adopted.    North  Car- 
olina refuses  to  ratify — 1788.    North  Carolina  voted  to  enter  Union 
November  21,  1789. 

State  University  established  at  Chapel  Hill  1789. 
Raleigh,  Wake  County,  chosen  for  State  Capital. 
State  House  finished  1794— burned  1831. 
America's  trouble  with  France  at  close  of  18th  century. 

Governor  Davie  of  North  Carolina  sent  to  make  treaty. 
Reference:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  11.    (Gives  life  of  Davie.) 
Description  of  living  conditions  at  close  of  18th  century. 
North  Carolina  affected  little  by  War  of  1812. 
Two  North  Carolinians  in  the  Navy. 
Period  of  rest  follows. 
Internal  Improvements: 
Transportation;  by  rivers  and  canals — building  of  railroads. 
Literary  Fund  set  apart  for  schools  in  1825. 
State  system  of  schools  begun  in  1840. 

Calvin  H.  Wiley— first  State  Superintendent  of  Schools— 1852. 
Churches  make  provision  for  education  of  women. 
State  Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  established. 
State  Hospital  for  Insane. 


V.  The  Slavery  Question  and  How  Settled. 

Contention  of  North  on  Slavery  Question.    Opposition  to  extension  into 
new  territory.    South  favored  extension  into  new  territory. 
Between  1840-1860 — Questions  of  slavery  uppermost. 

Differences  of  opinion  between  North  and  South — to  end  only  with 

the  great  Civil  War. 
Election  of  Lincoln  on  program  of  restriction  of  slavery. 
Secession  of  Southern  States. 

At  first  North  Carolina  votes  against  seceding.    Her  firm  belief  in  two 
principles. 

Governor  Ellis'  reply  to  Secretary  of  War — "You  can  get  no  troops  from 
North  Carolina." 

The  Convention  of  1861.    North  Carolina  joins  Confederacy  May  27, 
1861. 
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Reference:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  16. 
The  part  North  Carolina  took  in  the  Civil  War. 

Her  preparation.    How  troops  were  equipped  and  supplied. 

Zeb  Vance — the  War  Governor. 

How  the   State   helped   the   Confederacy.    Military   events   in  North 
Carolina. 

North  Carolinians  conspicuous  in  service. 

The  faithfulness  of  the  negroes.    North  Carolina's  record.    Her  losses. 
The  suffering  of  her  people.    Heroism  of  her  women.    Their  sacrifices 
for  the  cause  they  thought  right.    North  Carolina  true  to  the  Con- 
federacy to  the  end. 
Reference:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  18. 

VI.  North  Carolina  After  the  War. 

Reconstruction  Plans. 

Jonathan  Worth  as  Governor. 
Conditions  in  the  State. 
Civil  Rights  Bill. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Convention  of  1868.    A  corrupt  Legislature.    Days  of  crime.    Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

Return  to  Prosperity. 
Progress  of  the  State. 

Educational  Activity.    University  reopened. 

Numbers  of  colleges  established.    Other  State  institutions.  The  growth 
and  development  of  the  public  school  system. 
Some  outstanding  Governors  of  North  Carolina — their  records. 

Industrial  growth  of  State. 
Reference:  "Makers  of  N.  C.  History,"  chap.  21. 

VII.  North  Carolina  of  Today. 

Study  from  the  following  standpoints:     Social,  Economic,  Political,  and 
Educational. 

North  Carolina's  rank: 

1.  As  an  agricultural  State. 

2.  In  manufacturing. 

3.  In  outlook  for  future. 

(Civics  cs28) — CIVICS 

Text:    Hughes — Elementary  Community  Civics;  State  Course  of 
Study — Civics. 

AVith  the  text  in  the  hands  of  the  student-teacher  very  little  outside  mate- 
rial is  needed  in  order  to  make  clear  the  duties  and  responsibilities  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  the  topical  outline  given  herein  may  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  class  discussions  in  applying  this  knowledge  furnished 
by  the  text  to  particular  community  needs. 
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TOPICAL  OUTLINE 

I.  The  Community  Idea. 

1.  The  citizen  in  the  community. 

Our  dependence  upon  other  people. 
The  home  and  community  relations. 

What  government  means  and  how  we  are  served  by  it  as  an  agency. 
How  communities  grow.    Kinds  of  communities. 
Important  factors  in  a  political  community. 
Citizens. 

a.  Who  are  citizens; 

b.  What  the  community  does  for  its  citizens; 

c.  What  the  citizen  owes  his  community.    His  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

II.  The  Elements  of  Welfare. 

1.  Guarding  the  people's  health. 

Hygienic  rules  and  community  sanitation. 
Importance  of  pure  air,  pure  water  and  the  food  supply. 
Living  conditions  of  the  people  of  different  communities. 
Their  relation  to  health. 

Agencies  which  should  be  at  work  in  every  community  to  keep  it 
entirely  healthy. 

III.  Protecting  Life  and  Property. 

1.  Approach  to  the  topic — making  us  feel  safe. 

2.  Means  by  which  the  community  protects  life  and  property. 

a.  Prevention  of  accidents; 

b.  Protecton  against  fire; 

c.  Prevention  of  floods; 

d.  Prevention  of  disorder; 

e.  Prevention  of  fraud. 

3.  Public  agencies  to  protect  life  and  property. 

4.  Responsibility  of  the  citizen. 

IV.  Training  the  Growing  Citizen. 

1.  The  school  as  an  educational  agency. 

a.  The  need  for  schools; 

b.  How  schools  of  different  types  are  maintained; 

c.  Principal  features  in  school  systems,  in  colleges  and  universities. 

2.  Educational  agencies  outside  the  schools. 

a.  Libraries; 

b.  Newspapers  and  magazines; 

c.  Museums,  art  galleries,  etc. 

3.  Public  educational  agencies — local,  State,  and  National. 

V.  Recreation. 

1.  What  it  means,  different  kinds. 

2.  Who  needs  recreation?    Compare  the  opportunities  of  city  and  country 

for  recreation. 
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3.  Means  by  which  the  community  provides  for  recreation. 

a.  Physical  recreation; 

b.  Educational  recreation; 

c.  Music  and  entertainments; 

d.  Clubs  and  associations. 

4.  Travel  and  moving  pictures. 

5.  Governmental  agencies  for  recreation — local,  State,  and  National. 

6.  The  citizen's  obligation. 

Leisure  time  and  vacations. 

VI.  Civic  Beauty. 

1.  Definite  plans  for  improving  the  appearance  of  a  community. 

2.  Some  things  the  community  may  do. 

3.  What  public  offices  are  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the  com- 

munity, and  to  what  extent  may  the  individual  settle  this  matter. 

VII.  Transportation  and  Communication. 

1.  Modern  facilities.    Influence  on  the  life  of  today. 

2.  Problems  of  public  utilities. 

3.  Responsibility  for  good  service. 

4.  The  movements  of  our  people;  foreigners  in  this  country. 

VIII.  The  Production  and  Use  of  Wealth. 

1.  Means  by  which  the  community  promotes  wealth. 

a.  Sources  of  wealth; 

b.  Migration; 

c.  Community  organization  to  encourage  industry. 

2.  Problems  that  wealth  bring  to  the  community  and  to  the  individual 

citizen  as  well. 

3.  The  right  use  of  welath. 

4.  Saving  and  spending. 

5.  Why  is  special  education  and  training  required  for  vocations  like  law, 

medicine,  industry,  pharmacy,  or  teaching. 

6.  List  the  worth-while  occupations  in  which  you  think  a  high  school  edu- 

cation of  use.    A  college  education. 

IX.  Caring  for  the  Unfortunate. 

1.  Public  and  private  agencies  for  relief. 

2.  Distribution  of  responsibility. 

3.  Explain  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.    What  is  the  relation 

to  schools? 

4.  What  does  a  "social  worker"  do? 

5.  How  the  private  citizen  may  help  in  caring  for  those  who  need  help. 

X.  Promoting  Right  Living. 

1.  The  schools  and  churches  as  agencies  for  moral  teaching. 

2.  The  work  of  the  courts. 

3.  Safeguards  for  the  innocent. 

4.  Construct  a  table  showing  the  titles  of  officials  whose  services  help  to 

promote  right  living. 

5.  What  should  be  our  attitude  toward  promoting  the  best  training  for 

right  living  and  for  law  enforcement? 
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XI.  How  Our  People  Govern  Themselves. 

1.  Some  American  ideas  about  government. 

a.  Principles  of  government; 

b.  Most  important  factors  in  the  formation  of  a  government; 

c.  Principal  features  in  a  representative  government; 

d.  Relation  to  other  countries. 

2.  Law-making  and  law-enforcing. 

What  are  some  of  the  difficulties  and  how  can  the  citizen  help  to 
solve  them? 

3.  Voting. 

a.  The  importance  of  voting; 

b.  Explain  different  forms  or  methods; 

c.  Organization  of  political  parties  and  campaigns; 

d.  Making  governments  really  representative. 

4.  Supporting  the  government. 

a.  What  is  real  patriotism? 

b.  Desirable  and  undesirable  citizens; 

c.  Duties  and  rights  of  citizens; 

d.  Taxes  and  revenue  for  governmental  purposes; 

e.  Expenditures  for  general  purposes. 

(Writ,  cso) — WRITING 

Text:    Zaner — Writing  Method.    Seven-book  Series.    Zaner  &  Blosser. 

Primary  Manual. 

Manual  for  Upper  Grades, 
or 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing.    A.  N.  Palmer  Co. 
Manual  for  Primary  Grades.    State  Course  of  Study — Writing. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  teachers  instruction  in  muscular  movement 
writing  and  the  methods  of  carrying  on  the  work  in  the  different  grades. 
To  teach  writing  successfully  requires  preparation,  skill,  and  enthusiasm. 
The  two  essential  points  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  work  in 

writing  are: 

1.  Skill  in  writing. 

2.  How  to  teach  writing. 

I.  Drill  in  Muscular  Movement  W7riting. 

Much  of  the  work  in  this  course  will  consist  in  teaching  teachers  how  to 
write.  We  cannot  hope  for  improvement  in  the  penmanship  of  the  pupils  in 
our  schools  until  the  teachers  themselves  are  well  prepared.  Teachers  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  can  attain  skill  in  writing  if  they  put  forth  the 
necessary  effort  and  spend  sufficient  time  in  practice.  Such  matters  as  pen- 
holding,  position  of  the  hand,  arm,  and  body,  freedom  of  movement,  letter 
formation,  etc.,  will  have  to  be  drilled  upon  until  the  teachers  master  them. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  directions  for  correct  position,  the  movement  drills 
and  lessons  on  letter  forms  found  in  the  manuals,  Zaner  &  Blosser  Co.,  or 
The  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing,  be  used  as  a  guide.  These  manuals 
give  thorough  practice  in  muscular  movement  writing. 
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Teachers  will  need  the  proper  writing  materials  as  suggested  by  the 
manual  used  and  a  supply  of  pens,  practice  paper,  texts  and  manuals  should 
be  on  hand  at  the  summer  school.  (All  materials  may  be  secured  from 
Alfred  Williams  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

An  effort  should  be*  made  to  complete  as  many  drills  as  possible  and  the 
work  should  be  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  the  class  needs  will  permit  in  order 
for  the  individual  teacher  to  become  independent  to  the  extent  that  she 
might  continue  the  work  in  self-preparation  by  practice  at  home  and  by 
correspondence  courses. 

II.  Methods  of  Teaching  Writing. 

A.  Discussions: 

1.  The  psychology  of  handwriting. 

2.  The  physiology  and  hygiene  of  writing. 

3.  Adopting  methods  to  the  physical  and  mental  development  of  the 

child. 

4.  How  to  use  the  State-adopted  texts  to  suit  the  various  conditions 

in  the  classrooms. 

5.  How  to  correlate  writing  with  other  subjects. 

6.  The  fundamental  laws  of  habit  formations. 

7.  Use  of  handwriting  scales. 

B.  Writing  in  the  Primary  Grades: 
Points  to  emphasize. 

1.  Blackboard  practice. 

2.  Position. 

3.  Movement  drills. 

4.  Letter  formation. 

5.  Material  for  each  grade. 

6.  Work  of  each  grade. 

7.  Lessons  selected  from  the  text. 

Develop  and  teach  them  as  you  would  in  the  schoolroom. 

C.  Writing  in  the  Grammar  Grades: 
Points  to  emphasize: 

1.  Drills,  for  correct  position. 

2.  Movement  exercises,  speed. 

3.  Letter  formation. 

4.  Good  form  and  muscular  movement  should  become  a  habit. 

5.  Method  of  conducting  lessons. 
Through  the  work  in  position,  movement  drills,  and  lessons  on 

letter  form  from  the  Zaner-Blosser  or  Palmer  Manual,  which 
teachers  take  for  their  own  preparation,  a  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  teaching  writing  in  the  grammar  grades  is  secured. 

6.  Lessons  selected  from  the  text  should  be  developed  and  taught  just 
as  they  are  to  be  used  in  the  schoolroom. 

Suggestions. 

Have  a  definite  aim  in  each  lesson. 

Plan  and  try  out  a  lesson  before  presenting  it  to  your  class. 
Use  the  power  of  suggestion  in  securing  position. 
5 
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4.  Insist  on  proper  position  and  freedom  of  movement  in  all  written  work. 

5.  There  should  be  supervision  by  the  teacher  of  every  lesson. 

6.  Plan  for  a  definite  period  for  practice  every  day  in  each  grade. 

7.  Never  accept  careless  or  slovenly  work  from  a  pupil. 

8.  The  teacher's  writing  should  be  an  inspiration  to  her  pupils.    It  is 

necessary  for  the  putfil  to  see  good  form  in  the  teacher's  writing. 

9.  Look  for  good  points  in  the  lesson  and  let  your  criticism  be  constructive. 

Summary 

The  successful  teacher  makes  sure  of  position  by  seeing  that  the  pupils 
use  it.  She  makes  sure  of  form  by  illustrating  and  explaining  it  under- 
standingly.  And  she  makes  sure  of  arm  movement  by  drilling  faithfully 
and  requiring  it  daily  in  all  written  work.  Attention  to  the  above  essentials 
lead  to  success. 

(Draw,  csll) — DRAWING 

State  Course  of  Study — Drawing. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the  subject- 
matter  and  methods  of  conducting  lessons  in  public  school  drawing. 

Directions  and  suggestions  for  teaching  the  lessons  outlined  in  this  course 
may  be  found  in  the  following  drawing  books: 

Industrial  Art  Text-books — Shorter  Course,  Books  I  and  II. 
Practical  Drawing — Modern  Art  Course,  Books  I  and  II. 
Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Books  A  and  B. 

A  teacher's  manual  accompanies  each  series  and  will  be  found  helpful. 

Instructors  should  have  copies  of  these  books  and  select  the  special  lessons 
in  each  topic  which  may  be  most  successfully  taught  in  the  summer  school. 
It  is  urged  that  a  study  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons  be  made  with  a 
view  of  substituting,  when  necessary,  material  which  may  be  secured  locally 
and  in  season. 

The  materials  and  mediums  for  the  work  are: 
Drawing  paper. 
Crayola. 

Scissors  and  paper  for  cutting  lessons. 

References — The  following  books  will  be  found  very  helpful  : 

1.  The  State  Course  of  Study,  1919  edition,  pp.  181-188. 

2.  How  Children  Learn  to  Draw.    Sargent  and  Miller.    Ginn  &  Co., 

Xew  York. 

3.  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  in  Elementary  Schools.    Walter  Sargent. 

Ginn  &  Co. 

4.  Schoolroom  Decoration  and  Sanitation.    Bailey.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

5.  How  to  Show   Pictures  to  Children.    Estelle  Hurll.    The  Davis 

Press,  Worcester,  Mass. 

6.  The  Elson  Picture  Studies  by  Grades.    Elson  Art  Publication  Co., 

Belmont,  Mass. 

7.  Picture   Study   in   Elementary   Schools.    Wilson.    Macmillan  Co., 

Xew  York. 

8.  Riverside  Art  Series.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSE 

The  course  given  should  seek  to  emphasize  the  two-fold  use  of  drawing  in 
the  public  schools,  namely: 

1.  To  use  drawing  as  a  means  of  expression. 

2.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  the  power  to  pro- 

duce beautiful  things. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  different  phases  of  drawing  and  their  application  to 
projects  be  developed  through  the  following  topics: 

Color  and  Design  Landscape  Drawing 

Commercial  Design  Picture  Study 

Constructive  Design  Illustration 

Object  Drawing  Paper  Cutting 

Nature  Drawing  Clay  Modeling 

A  few  lessons  in  each  topic  may  be  taught,  or  instructors  may  select  the 
topics  which  can  best  be  developed  with  the  summer  school  students.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  should  be  given  to  Picture  Study  and  the  lessons  outlined  on 
this  subject  should  be  taught  in  every  summer  school. 


I.  Color  and  Design. 

Lesson  in  color  theory  should  be  given. 

Two-color  charts   should   be  worked  out  with  the  summer  school 
students. 

First  Step — Make  a  chart  of  normal  colors,  tints  and  shades. 

Second  Step — Make  a  chart  of  complementary  colors  and  neutral  gray. 
Instructors  are  asked  to  bring  with  them  to  the  summer  school  a  box  of 
water  colors  and  illustrate  the  making  of  these  charts. 

Colored  papers  in  standard  tones  of  the  spectrum  colors  are  now  available 
and  may  be  used  in  making  these  charts.  A  large  color  chart  of  standard 
color  values  would  be  helpful  as  a  guide. 

Industrial  Art,  Text-books  I  and  II,  pp.  4,  5. 

Practical  Drawing,  Books  I  and  II,  pp.  8,  9,  10. 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Books  A  and  B,  pp.  2,  3. 

Design — Where  materials  may  be  secured  lessons  in  stick  printing  may  be 
given. 

These  lessons  develop  ideas  of  spacing,  the  rhythmic  repetition  of  shape, 
and  the  application  of  color  harmonies. 

Industrial  Art,  Text-book  I,  pp.  5-10. 
Industrial  Art,  Text-book  II,  pp.  5-14. 
Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  A,  p.  11. 


II.  Commercial  Design. 

Lessons  in  cutting  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  in  commercial 
design. 

Industrial  Art,  Text-book  I,  pp.  11-20;  Book  II,  pp.  15-22. 

Practical  Drawing,  Books  I  and  II,  pp.  35-39. 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Books  A  and  B,  pp.  15-23,  32. 
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III.  Constructive  Design. 

Industrial  Art,  Text-book  I,  pp.  43-50;  Book  II,  pp.  45-47. 

Practical  Drawing,  Books  I  and  II,  pp.  10-11;  also  30,  31. 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  A,  pp.  13,  23;  Book  B,  pp.  13,  21,  23. 

IV.  Object  Drawing. 

Industrial  Art,  Text-book  I,  pp.  51-58 ;  Book  II,  pp.  53-60. 
Practical  Drawing,  Books  I  and  II,  pp.  24-26. 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  A,  pp.  5,  28;  Book  B,  pp.  5,  26-28. 

V.  Nature  Drawing. 

Special  suggestions  for  this  work  will  be  found  in  the  State  Course  of 
Study,  pages  183-187.  Carefully  selected  specimens  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
flowers,  or  grasses,  should  be  brought  to  class  for  these  lessons.  A  study  of 
the  shape,  size,  proportion  and  color  of  the  model  is  made  through  carefully 
planned  questions,  and  by  following  the  directions  given  in  the  books  for 
each  lesson.  Study  also  pictures  of  the  object;  compare,  criticize,  and  repeat 
the  drawing.    Test  by  drawing  from  memory. 

Industrial  Art,  Text-book  I,  pp.  61-70;  Book  II,  pp.  50-69. 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  I,  pp.  2-4,  12,  34;  Book  II,  pp.  2-4,  34. 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Books  A  and  B,  pp.  5,  30. 

Banana  Lesson,  State  Course  of  Study,  p.  186. 

Substitute  for  any  of  the  lessons  vegetables  and  flowers  that  are  avail- 
able— radishes,  squash,  onions,  carrots,  violets,  brown-eyed  Susans,  lilies,  etc. 
A  pet  rabbit  or  toy  animals  are  also  fine  models  for  lessons. 

VI.  Trees  and  Landscape. 

Study  earth,  sky,  distance. 
Study  trees. 

Practical  Drawing,  Books  I  and  II,  pp.  16-18-20. 
Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Books  A  and  B,  pp.  7-9. 

Suggested  Landscape  Lesson — "Hiawatha's  Home." 

The  children  have  studied  Indian  life.  Relating  this  subject  to  the  work 
in  drawing  an  Indian  scene,  "Hiawatha's  Home,"  is  planned.  It  is  to  show 
the  dark  forest,  the  wigwam,  and  the  shining  water.  To  express  this  idea 
calls  for  a  knowledge  of  the  different  factors  in  landscape  drawing,  as  earth, 
sky,  distant  trees,  water,  and  the  placing  of  the  wigwam.  As  further  prepa- 
ration, the  children  study  pictures  of  wigwams  and  learn  to  express  their 
idea  of  one  in  drawing.  As  a  result  of  these  lessons  they  are  able  to  draw 
the  Indian  scene,  showing  the  dark  forest,  the  wigwam  and  the  "Big  Sea 
Water,"  as  pictured  in  "The  Song  of  Hiawatha." 
How  Children  Learn  to  Draw,  chap.  1. 

VII.  Picture  Study. 

Lessons  in  appreciation.  These  lessons  are  given  to  develop  a  love  of  good 
pictures.    Read  pages  181-183  of  the  State  Course  of  Study. 

The  instructor  is  asked  to  bring  to  the  summer  school  copies  of  six  great 
pictures,  three  suitable  for  the  primary  grades  and  three  for  the  grammar 
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grades.  It  is  suggested  that  these  be  selected  from  the  lists  in  the  State 
Course  of  Study.  By  using  these  for  picture-study  lessons,  discussing  with 
the  class  the  message  of  the  picture,  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  the  world  of 
great  pictures  may  be  developed.  If  these  lessons  are  kept  in  note-books  the 
students  can  use  them  later  in  their  schoolrooms. 

"The  Elson  Picture  Studies  for  Grades,"  published  by  the  Elson  Art  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Belmont,  Mass.,  are  excellent  copies  of  great  pictures,  with 
study  outlines,  and  may  be  used  for  these  lessons. 

Each  of  the  leaflets,  "Studies  of  Famous  Pictures,"  published  by  C.  M. 
Parker,  Taylorsville,  111.,  contains  the  picture  followed  by  pages  of  descrip- 
tive matter,  which  put  life  and  meaning  into  the  picture.  Price,  15  cents  a 
dozen  copies,  or  $1.00  per  hundred. 

Copies  may  also  be  ordered  from  Perry  Picture  Co.,  Elson  Co.,  or  Horace 
K.  Turner,  for  5  cents  and  up. 

References: 

"How  to  Show  Pictures  to  Children."    Hurll.    The  Davis  Press,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

"Picture   Study   in   Elementary   Schools."    Wilson.    Macmillan  Co., 
New  York. 

Vin.  Illustration. 

This  is  the  natural  graphic  expression  of  the  child's  interests.  The  stu- 
dents should  illustrate  stories,  poems,  games  or  children's  experiences. 
Show  how  this  phase  of  drawing  is  to  be  correlated  with  language  work  and 
reading.    Use  the  lessons  in  the  drawing  books  as  guides. 

IX.  Paper  Cutting. 

It  is  suggested  that  lessons  be  selected  from  the  drawing  books  and  as 
outlined  in  the  State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  187-188.  The  books,  "Scissors 
Pictures,"  I  and  II,  and  "With  Scissors  and  Paste,"  give  full  directions  for 
carrying  on  the  work.    Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Atlanta.    Price  25  cents. 

X.  Clay  Modeling. 

Clay  modeling  is  of  vital  importance.  It  develops  the  sense  of  touch  and 
teaches  the  real  understanding  of  form.  If  possible,  lessons  should  be  given. 
"Plasticine"  may  be  ordered  from  Milton  Bradley  Co.  at  25  cents  a  pound. 
One  pound  is  sufficient  for  five  students. 

Practical  Drawing,  Books  I  and  II,  p.  40. 

(Music  csl6) — PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 
Based  on  the  Progressive  Music  Series. 

Course  prepared  by  Miss  Gladys  E.  Hooper.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Texts: 

The  Progressive  One-book  Course. 
Brief  Outline  Progressive  One-book  Course. 
References:  Progressive  Teacher's  Manual,  Vol.  I. 
State  Course  of  Study — Music. 
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Primary  Grades 

Teach  by  rote,  with  book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil,  the  following  songs 
from  chapters  1,  5,  of  the  One-book  Course:  pp.  5,  6,  8,  11,  12,  15,  16,  18,  21, 
23,  25,  26,  28,  30,  31,  32.  Be  careful  to  use  only  light  head  voice,  and  always 
start  the  songs  either  with  a  chromatic  pitch  pipe,  or  from  a  key-board 
instrument. 

Develop  at  least  one  song  from  each  of  the  above  chapters  through  the 
five  steps  for  Systematic  Instruction  in  Primary  Grades,  as  given  in  pp. 
4-10  of  the  Brief  Outline. 

Memorize  the  pedagogical  plan  for  teaching  music  reading  on  p.  5  of  the 
Brief  Outline. 

Memorize  the  Summary  of  Melodic  Figures,  pp.  7-8,  Brief  Outline.  These 
melodic  figures  should  be  used  for  ear,  and  eye  drill,  first  concrete,  then 
abstract,  just  as  the  child's  "word  vocabulary"  is  developed  and  mastered  in 
Language  and  Reading.  The  songs  of  chapters  1-5  in  Volume  I  of  the 
Teacher's  Manual  are  analyzed. 

The  Progressive  Music  Series  aims  in  every  possible  way  to  lead  the  child 
to  recognize  the  phrase  as  the  first  rhythmic  unit,  hence  the  importance  of 
rhythmic  motions,  singing  games,  and  folk  dances.  Singing  games  are 
offered  on  pp.  11,  15,  16,  30,  32  of  the  One-book  Course.  Additional  singing 
games  and  folk  dances  with  full  directions  for  teaching  are  given  in  the 
Teacher's  Manual,  Vol.  I. 

Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades 

Since  the  first  step  in  the  presentation  of  a  new  problem  in  upper  grades 
is  "singing  a  song  previously  learned  by  rote,  which  contains  the  problem," 
teach  by  rote,  with  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  the  following  songs 
from  Part  II  of  the  One-book  Course:  pp.  35,  37,  40,  41,  43,  49,  52,  53,  59,  61, 
66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  78,  82,  84,  92,  96,  100,  104. 

Using  these  songs  for  observation  and  drill  follow  the  outline  for  System- 
atic Instruction  in  Time,  Tone,  and  Theory,  as  given  in  pp.  10-15  of  the 
Brief  Outline.  Chapter  headings  in  Part  II  of  the  One-book  Course  give  the 
names  of  the  problems  of  time  and  tone. 

For  presentation  of  the  more  advanced  problems  of  syncopation,  triplets, 
and  four  equal  notes  to  a  beat,  use  "Dixie,"  p.  181.  "Lovely  Night,"  p.  143  is 
an  illustration  of  the  eighth-note  beat.  The  half-note  beat  is  illustrated  in 
"Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  p.  167,  and  "National  Hymn,"  p.  179. 

Memorize  the  Method  of  Song  Study,  p.  15,  Brief  Outline.  The  following 
songs  from  the  One-book  Course  are  suggested  for  the  first  sight  reading: 
pp.  7,  9,  10,  14,  19,  20.  Pupils  should  read  as  many  songs  as  possible  with 
such  assistance  from  the  teacher  as  may  be  required. 

A  limited  amount  of  written  work  is  recommended,  as  suggested  on  p.  82, 
Teacher's  Manual,  Vol.  I. 

The  introduction  of  part-singing  should  be  by  rounds,  selected  from  pp.  39, 
47,  57,  69,  86,  87,  97,  102,  117,  141,  of  the  One-book  Course,  and  chapter  14 
offers  material  for  the  further  development  of  two-part  singing. 
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(Music  csl6) — PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 
Course  based  on  Hollis  Dann  series  of  books. 
Prepared  by  Miss  Ella  M.  Hayes. 

Texts:    First-,  Second-,  Third-  and  Fourth-year  Books. 
State  Course  of  Study — Music. 

L  Tone  and  Bhythm. 

First  year's  work  from  the  manual. 

II.  How  to  Teach  a  Rote  Song. 

First  Book — introduction. 

III,  Rote  Song  Material.     (Taken  from  the  Hollis  Dann  Music  Course.) 
This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  attractive  and  appropriate  song  mate- 
rial for  use  in  rural  schools. 

First  week: 

Autumn  Winds — First-year  Book,  p.  18. 

Second-year  Book,  p.  8. 
Come,  Little  Leaves — First-year  Book,  p.  19. 
Autumn  Lullaby — Third-year  Book,  p.  10. 
The  Fairy  Crew — Fourth-year  Book,  p.  14. 

Second  week: 

Jack  Frost — First-year  Book,  p.  76. 
Dapple  Gray — First-year  Book,  p.  15. 

Second-year  Book,  p.  8. 
November  Twilight — Second-year  Book,  p.  12. 
Thanksgiving  Day — Second-year  Book,  p.  14. 
Round-Lovely  Evening — Fourth-year  Book,  p.  100. 

Third  week: 

Christmas  Day — First-year  Book,  p.  77. 

Santa  Land — Second-year  Book,  p.  18. 

Far  Away  in  Fairyland — Third-year  Book,  p.  122. 

Toyland — Fourth-year  Book,  p.  56. 

On  Christmas  Day — Fourth-year  Book,  p.  52. 

Fourth  week: 

The  New  Year — Second-year  Book,  p.  23. 
Winter  Song — Second-year  Book,  p.  26. 
The  Little  Fiddle— Second-year  Book,  p.  30. 
The  Little  Spark. 

By  the  Light  o'  the  Moon — Fourth-year  Book. 

• 

These  two  songs  are  to  be  learned  separately,  and  then  sung  together,  one 
section  singing  "The  Little  Spark,"  while  the  other  section  sings  "By  the 
Light  o'  the  Moon." 
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Fifth  week: 

A  Parade — Second-year  Music  Book,  p.  42. 

The  Wind — Second-year  Book,  p.  50. 

The  Flag  and  the  Eagle — Fourth-year  Book,  p.  76. 

Dreams — Fourth-year  Book,  p.  88. 

A  Frog  He  Would  A- Wooing  Go — Fourth-year  Book,  p.  24. 
Sixth  week: 

Song  of  the  Easter  Hare — Second-year  Book,  p.  54. 
The  Wise  Bird — Second-year  Book,  p.  70. 
A  May  Dance. 

Water  Skaters — Fourth-year  Book,  p.  113. 
Songs  to  be  learned  separately,  and  then  sung  together: 
The  Strawberry  Fair — Fourth-year  Book,  p.  102. 

(Music  csl6) — GAMES 

Text:    Clark's  Physical  Training  for  Elementary  Schools. 


PURPOSE 

Opportunities  for  vigorous  play  and  physical  training  should  be  provided 
in  all  schools.  The  purpose  of  this  course,  therefore,  is  to  familiarize  the 
student-teachers  with  games  and  physical  exercises  which  they  may  use  in 
their  schoolrooms,  and  on  the  playgrounds,  for  physical  education  should  be 
a  part  of  the  school  life  of  every  child.  It  is  believed  that  the  student-teach- 
ers who  play  the  games  and  take  part  in  the  other  forms  of  physical  activity 
in  this  course,  with  enthusiasm,  will  be  able  to  carry  back  to  their  schools 
a  knowledge  of  physical  training  which  will  bring  most  gratifying  results, 
both  in  the  physical  improvement  of  their  pupils  and  in  the  general  toning-up 
of  the  entire  school. 

THE  COURSE 

The  first  chapter  in  the  book,  "Directions  for  Teaching  the  Lessons,"  should 
receive  careful  study  in  connection  with  the  work  of  each  grade. 

I.  Primary  Grades. 

The  students  should  become  familiar  with  a  number  of  story  plays,  games 
and  rhythmic  plays  from  the  following  lists.  Games  and  plays  assigned  to 
one  grade  are  to  be  used  in  the  other  grades,  as  many  of  these  are  favorites 
with  all  primary  children. 

First  Grade — 
1.  Story  Plays: 

House  Cleaning  Christmas  Tags 

Ironing  Valentine  Day 

The  Blacksmith  Cleaning  the  Yard 

The  Carpenter  Making  Vegetable  Garden 

Picking  Apples  The  Circus 

Going  to  the  Woods  The  Playground 

Preparation  for  Thanksgiving  The  Farm 

2".  Games:  Singing  Games: 

Cat  and  Mice  Mulberry  Bush 

Herr  Slap  Jack  The  Farmer  and  the  Dell 

Charlie  Over  the  Water  Looby  Loo 

Squirrel  and  Nut  Go  Round  and  Round  the 

Village 
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3.  Rhythmic  Plays: 

Exercises,  pp.  56-58 

The  Shoemaker 

The  Chimes  of  Dunkirk 


Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep 
Danish  Greeting 
I  See  You 


Second  Grade — 
1.  Story  Plays: 

The  Wind  and  the  Corn 
The  Farmer  Boy 
Witches 

Getting  Christmas  Trees 
Scarecrow  That  Came  to  Life 


May  Day 

The  Fire 

Bean  Bag  Drill  I 

Bean  Bag  Drill  II 

Ball  Drills  I  and  II 


Games : 
Cat  and  Rat 
Simon  Says 
Automobiles 
Tag  Games 
Midnight 

Rhythmic  Plays: 
Exercises,  pp.  103-104 
Little  Bo  Peep 
Mistress  Mary 


Singing  Games: 
London  Bridge 
Jolly  is  the  Miller 


London  Bridge 
Dockery  Dickery  Dock 


Third  Grade — 

1.  Gymnastics: 

It  is  suggested  that  the  first  six 
lessons  be  taught 

2.  Games: 

Oats,  Peas,  Beans 
Bean  Bag  Circle  Toss 
Have  You  Seen  My  Sheep? 
Single  Relay  Race 
Hill  Dill 


Lame  Fox  and  Chickens 
Center  Base 
Tag  the  Wall  Relay 
I  Say  Stoop 


3.  Rhythmic  Plays: 
The  Swing 
Ride  a  Cock-horse 
Three  Crows 


Nixie  Polka 
Broom  Dance 


II.  Grammar  Grades. 

Fourth  Grade — 

1.  Gymnastics: 

First  six  lessons 

2.  Games: 

Sticks  Vaulting  Seats 

All-up  Relay  Birds  Fly 

Arch  Ball  Dodge  Ball 

Three  Deep 

3.  Rhythmic  Plays: 

The  Vineyard 
The  Villagers 
Hansel  and  Gretel 

Fifth  Grade— 
1.  Gymnastics: 

First  six  lessons 


Gustaf's  Skoal 
Dutch  Couples 
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2.  Games: 

Going  to  Jerusalem  Baste  the  Bean 

Schoolroom  Dodge  Ball  Dodge  Ball  II 

Lost  Man  Catch  a  Fish 

Bean  Bag  Pass 

3.  Rhythmic  Plays: 

Tantoli  Crested  Hen 

Pop  Goes  the  Weasel  Clasp  Dance 


Sixth  Grade — 

1.  Gymnastics: 

First  six  lessons 

2.  Games: 

Ham,  Ham,  Chicken;  Ham,  Black  Bird  Fish 

Bacon  Prisoner's  Base 

Rabbit  Race  Jumping  Relay 

Line  Ball  Third  Man 


3.  Rhythmic  Plays: 

We  Won't  Go  Home  Till  St.  Patrick's  Day 

Morning  The  Ace  of  Diamonds 

The  Mountain  Maid. 


Seventh  Grade — 

1.  Gymnastics: 

First  six  lessons 

2.  Games: 

Volley  Ball 
Blackboard  Relay 
Dodge  Ball  III 

3.  Rhythmic  Plays: 

Highland  Schottischa 
Varsovienne 


London  Loo 
Black  and  White 
Fox  and  Geese 


The  Sailor's  Horn  Pipe 


The  reference  books  given  below  furnish  a  wealth  of  additional  material 
from  which  games,  rhythmic  plays  and  physical  exercises  may  be  selected. 
Instructors  are  asked  to  bring  copies  of  some  of  these  books  with  them  to 
the  summer  school. 

1.  Games  for  the  Playground,  Home,  School  and  Gymnasium,  by  Bancroft. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

2.  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games,  by  Burchenal.    G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 

3.  Education  by  Plays  and  Games,  by  Johnson.    Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

4.  Children's  Singing  Games,  by  Hofer.    Flanagan,  Chicago. 

5.  The  Folk  Dance  Book,  by  Crampton.    Barnes,  New  York. 

For  elementary  schools,  classroom,  playground  and  gymnasium. 

6.  Teacher's  Manual,  Vol  I  (Progressive  Music  Series),  by  Parker.  Silver 

Burdett,  Atlanta. 

7.  The  Victor  in  Physical  Education,  Recreation  and  Play  (a  free  bulletin' 

given  away  by  the  Educational  Department,  Victor  Talking  Machine, 
Camden,  New  Jersey). 

8.  Physical  Training — a  course  in  physical  training  for  the  graded  schools  of 

Michigan.  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing,  Michigan.  Price, 
50  cents.  An  excellent  course,  giving  material  for  games,  gymnastics, 
and  rhythmic  plays. 
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B.    PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

(Education  cs4) — PRIMARY  READING  AND  PHONICS — Grades  I-III 

See  State  Course  of  Study — Reading. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  COURSE 

In  order  to  teach  reading  successfully,  it  is  essential  that  teachers  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  books  to  be  taught,  and 
how  to  present  these  stories  and  poems  to  children. 

They  must  also  know  (a)  the  subject-matter  of  phonics,  (b)  what  phonic 
facts  are  to  be  taught  with  each  basal  book,  and  (c)  how  to  teach  these  facts 
to  children. 

The  purpose  therefore  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  students  in  the  summer 
schools  a  definite,  clear  understanding  of  the  work  to  be  carried  on  daily  in 
teaching  children  to  read.  The  work  through  the  fourth  grade  is  to  be 
outlined,  with  special  emphasis  in  teaching  the  first  grade. 

Texts : 

Reading  Literature  Series —  Child's  World  Series — 

Primer,  First,  Second  and  Third  Primer,  First,  Second  and  Third 

Readers..  Readers. 

Students  in  the  summer  schools  should  have  copies  of  these  books,  since 
both  series  are  to  be  read  in  the  primary  grades.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion adopted  these  two  series  for  basal  use  and  schools  are  authorized  to  use 
either  series  first.  However,  the  Text-book  Commission  recommended  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education  approved,  the  Child's  World  Series  as 
the  first  basal  books  for  use  in  all  schools  of  the  State,  and  this  course  in 
teaching  reading  is  planned  in  accordance  with  these  recommendations.  But 
any  school  that  prefers  to  use  the  Reading  Literature  Series  first  is  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  and  a  course  is  given  elsewhere  in  the  manual  as  a  guide 
for  those  teachers  who  prefer  the  Reading  Literature  Series  as  the  first  basal 
books.  It  is  suggested,  in  accordance  with  the  outline  course  of  study  pre- 
pared by  the  Text-book  Commission,  that  the  books  be  used  in  the  following 
order  in  the  schools. 

First  grade: 

1.  Child's  World  Primer. 

2.  Reading  Literature  Primer. 

3.  Child's  World  First  Reader. 

4.  Reading  Literature  First  Reader. 

Second  grade: 

1.  Child's  World  Second  Reader. 

2.  Reading  Literature  Second  Reader. 

Third  grade: 

1.  Child's  World  Third  Reader. 

2.  Reading  Literature  Third  Reader. 
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Material  needed: 

1.  Child's  World  Reader  Manual. 

2.  Perception  Cards  for  use  with  the  Primer. 

Three  sets  (1)  Phrase  Cards,  (2)  Word  Cards,  (3)  Phonic  Cards. 
These  materials  may  be  ordered  from  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 
Richmond,  Va.  Instructors  are  asked  to  bring  sets  of  these  cards  to  the 
summer  school  and  to  urge  the  students  to  order  or  make  sets  as  part  of  the 
work  of  the  course.  Each  student  should  study  the  manual  thoroughly,  as  it 
is  a  guide  for  teaching  the  books. 

3.  Phonic  Cards  for  the  First  Reader.  Instructors  should  make  a  set  of 
phonic  cards  for  the  facts  to  be  taught  with  the  First  Reader,  as  given  on 
pages  138-140  of  the  Manual.  The  students  should  make  these  at  the  summer 
school. 

I.  a.  Purposes  and  Meaning  of  Teaching  Reading. 

State  Course  of  Study,  1919  edition,  pp.  22-26. 
Child's  World  Reader  Manual,  pp.  22-26. 

References: 

Klapper — Teaching  Children  to  Read. 
Jenkins — Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

Parker — How  to  Teach  Beginning  Reading.    University  of  Chicago 
Press.    Price,  40  cents.    (An  excellent  bulletin.) 

b.  Phonics — Child's  World  Reader  Manual,  pp.  117-120. 

(Daily  drills  should  be  given  until  every  student  knows  these  phonic 
facts.    This  knowledge  is  essential.) 

II.  First-grade  Work. 
A.  The  Primer. 

1.  Preparatory  work — Manual,  pp.  12-20. 

2.  Teaching  the  first  story — "Baby  Ray  and  His  Pets,"  Primer,  pp.  5-10. 
The  Manual  gives  several  methods  of  presenting  the  first  primer  story. 

However,  student-teachers  should  always  have  a  clear,  definite  understanding 
of  one  method  of  procedure,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  students  in  the 
summer  school  be  made  familiar  with  the  plan  for  teaching  the  first  story  as 
given  in  the  following  steps: 

a.  Teacher  tells  the  complete  story — Manual,  p.  32. 

The  story  is  retold  by  the  children  through  conversations  and 
dramatization. 

b.  Teacher  develops  the  statements  in  the  first  unit  of  the  story 

(Primer,  p.  6),  using  questions.  She  writes  the  sentences  on 
the  board  and  has  them  read,  as  suggested  in  the  Manual, 
pp.  21-22.  It  is  especially  helpful  to  have  these  same  sentences 
written  or  printed  on  strips  of  manila  paper  for  the  children  to 
read.    The  students  can  make  these  at  the  summer  school. 

c.  Drill  on  sentences — Manual,  p.  22. 

d.  Develop  the  second  unit  of  the  story  at  the  blackboard. 

e.  Drill  on  sentences. 

f.  Drill  on  phrases — use  blackboard  and  phrase  cards. 
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g.  Develop  and  teach  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  units  of  the  story  in 

the  same  way — Manual,  p.  24. 

h.  Teaching  the  words — Manual,  pp.  24-25. 

i.  Drill  on  blackboard. 

j.  Teach  pp.  11-12  of  the  Primer  at  the  blackboard — Manual,  pp.  27-28. 
Demonstrate  freely  the  use  of  the  blackboard,  phrase  cards  and 
word  cards. 

3.  The  Go  to  Sleep  Story— Primer,  pp.  13-16;  Manual,  pp.  36-38. 

Tell  the  complete  story  and  teach  the  units  of  this  story,  follow- 
ing the  directions  for  teaching  the  first  story. 

4.  Reading  from  the  book — Manual,  pp.  29-30. 

Notb. — The  children  may  read  the  first  story,  "Baby  Ray  and  His  Pets,"  from  the  book 
before  takiner  up  the  "Go  to  Sleep  Story"  at  the  blackboard,  or  the  book  need  not  be  given 
the  class  until  after  both  stories  have  been  taught  at  the  blackboard.  The  progress  of  the 
class  will  determine  this.  Demonstrate  use  of  "line  markers."  These  are  made  of  durable 
manila  paper,  four  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide. 

5.  The  Wake  Up  Story— Primer,  pp.  17-24;  Manual,  pp.  38-41. 

Tell  the  complete  story  and  teach  the  units  of  this  story,  follow- 
ing the  directions  given  for  the  first  story — or  after  the  com- 
plete story  has  been  told,  a  unit  may  be  taught  at  the  board, 
then  read  from  the  book. 

6.  Primer  lessons,  pp.  25-28;  follow  Manual,  p.  41. 

7.  Phonics  to  be  taught  with  first  three  stories — Manual,  pp.  122-128. 

Demonstrate  freely  the  use  of  the  blackboard  and  the  phonic  cards. 

8.  Teaching  the  rhymes  and  stories — Manual,  pp.  42-45. 

9.  Phonics  to  be  taught  with  rhymes  and  stories — Manual,  pp.  128-135. 

10.  Use  of  phonic  series  for  drills — Manual,  pp.  135-137. 

11.  Use  of  charts,  word  games,  phrase  drills  at  blackboard,  and  with 

carfts — Manual,  pp.  46-52. 

Teach  a  number  of  drills  and  games.  Excellent  drills  and  suggestions  are 
found  in  the  following  books: 

Manuals  for  the  Winston  Readers,  Story  Hour. 
Aldine  and  other  series  of  books. 
Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study. 

12.  Seat  work  related  to  primer  lessons — Manual,  pp.  53-56. 

Educative  Seat  Work,  by  Dunn.  State  Normal  School,  Farm- 
ville,  Va. 

B.  Story-telling;  Bryant — How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children: 

Dramatization — Manual,  pp.  57-64. 

Expression  in  Reading — State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  27-30. 

C.  Reading  Literature  Primer: 

This  book  is  to  follow  the  Child's  World  Primer.  Study  the  vocabulary 
and  make  a  list  by  pages  of  the  words  not  found  in  the  Child's 
World  Primer. 

Discuss  rapid  reading  of  this  book  as  result  of  work  with  basal  primer. 
1.  Teaching  the  first  story — The  Little  Red  Hen. 
a.  Divide  story  into  thought  groups. 
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b.  Make  out  motivating  questions. 

c.  List  the  words  not  found  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Child's  World 

Primer. 

d.  Show  how  to  teach  new  words — in  relation  to  thought. 

e.  (1)  Use  of  known  phonic  facts  in  getting  new  words. 
(2)  Words  to  be  taught  as  sight  words. 

2.  The  other  stories. 

Make  lesson  plans  following  steps  outlined  for  the  first  story. 

D.  Child's  World  First  Reader: 

1.  Teaching  the  rhymes  and  stories — First  Reader,  pp.  4-21;  Manual, 

pp.  64-68. 

2.  Phonic  facts  to  be  taught  with  these — Manual,  pp.  64-68;  138-139. 

3.  Teaching  a  poem — First  Reader,  p.  22;  Manual,  pp.  60-64. 

4.  Suggested  lesson  plan. 

The  White  Pigeon— First  Reader,  pp.  23-26. 

Teacher's  preparation — What  to  do  in  planning  the  lesson. 

Find  out  the  central  thought  of  the  story  and  word  the  motivat- 
ing question. 

Outline  the  story  into  thought  groups. 

Make  questions  to  bring  out  meaning  of  each  unit. 

Make  plans  for  giving  children  the  opportunity  to  use  judgment. 

Plan  preparatory  discussion. 

List  the  new  and  difficult  words. 

(1)  Words — to  be  presented  in  the  preparatory  discussion. 

(2)  Words — to  be  learned  at  the  phonic  drill  period. 

(3)  Words — to  be  met  in  the  context  as  the  pupils  read  the 

story. 
Seat  work — related. 

*> 

TEACHER  AND  CLASS 
First  Step — Preparatory  Discussion. 

Through  a  brief  discussion,  use  of  pictures  and  children's  experiences,  the 
following  facts  in  the  story  are  developed : 

First  section  (or  thought  group)  of  the  story. 

Animals  in  the  story. 

Farmer  Brown  owned  the  animals. 

The  pigeon  talked  to  each  animal. 

Jer  sire*  fcarHe*  fehe-  teacher  writes  on  the  board  the  following  sentences  and 
phrases: 

Once  there  was  a  pigeon.  Up  on  the  house-tops. 

Strong  wings.  Across  the  blue  sky. 

Farmer  Brown. 

These  phrases  are  read  by  the  children  in  answer  to  questions,  any  words 
giving  difficulty  are  learned  as  whole  or  through  use  of  known  phonic  facts. 
The  teacher  says,  "Once  there  was"  and  a  pupil  reads  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence, then  the  whole  sentence. 

By  using  his  knowledge  of  phonics  and  guided  by  the  teacher,  the  child 
gets  the  words,  "strong  wings,"  "Farmer  Brown." 
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The  word  "across"  is  learned  as  a  whole,  the  phrase  being  read  in  response 
to  the  question,  "where  did  he  fly?"  If  needed  the  teacher  may  drill  upon 
the  words  at  the  blackboard  (or  with  cards),  always  relating  them  to  the 
facts  in  the  story  which  have  been  told. 

The  pupils  are  asked  to  read  the  story  to  answer  the  motivating  question: 
"What  did  the  pigeon  find  out  from  the  animals?" 

Second  Step — Study  with  the  teacher  by  thought  groups: 

The  little  white  pigeon.  Visit  to  the  sheep. 

Visit  to  the  cow.  Visit  to  the  hen. 

What  the  pigeon  found  out. 

Each  thought  group  or  section  of  the  story  is  read  silently  in  answer  to  a 
question  or  suggestion. 

The  new  words,  wife,  keeps,  warms,  are  met  in  the  context.  If  any  child 
needs  assistance,  the  teacher  helps  him  use  his  knowledge  of  phonics  to  get 
the  word  for  himself. 

The  teacher  keeps  a  list  of  all  the  words  on  which  the  children  are  helped. 
Later  she  writes  these  on  the  board  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  the 
story,  including  any  phrases  or  words  to  which  she  desires  to  call  attention. 

Third  Step — Pupils  relate  the  story. 

1.  Getting  the  content  and  true  meaning. 

a.  After  the  silent  reading,  questions  are  asked  to  bring  out  the 

meaning  of  each  thought  group  or  unit  of  the  story.  Through 
the  motivating  questions  the  central  thought  is  made  clear.  The 
pupils  answer  some  of  the  questions  in  their  own  words.    At  other 
times  parts  of  the  story  are  read  aloud  in  response  to  questions, 
(a)  Questions  on  the  main  facts: 

(1)  Why  did  God  give   the   little  pigeon   such  strong- 

wings? 

(2)  What  did  the  pigeon  and  cow  say  to  each  other? 

What  did  the  pigeon  think?  What  did  the  cow 
think?  Why? 

(3)  Same  questions  about  the  sheep. 

(4)  Same  questions  about  the  hen. 

(5)  What  did  the  pigeon  find  out? 

b.  Meaning  of  the  whole  story. 

Why  was  each  animal  happy? 
How  can  we  be  happy? 

2.  Difficult  words  on  board — words  on  .which  pupils  asked  for  help. 

These  words  should  be  reviewed.    They  are  woven  into  the  oral  story 
and  also  found  in  the  book. 

Fourth  Step — Oral  reading. 

Rapid,  fluent,  oral  reading  of  the  story  as  a  whole,  for  enjoyment,  and  to 
give  pleasure  to  an  audience. 

Dramatization. 

The  story  may  be  played  by  the  children. 
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Seat  work. 

Illustrate  scenes  in  the  story  by  drawing,  cutting  or  clay  modeling. 

Folloic-up  work. 

(1)  Tell  the  story  of  the  Discontented  Pine  Tree. 

(2)  Interesting  related  lessons  may  be  given  on  the  cow,  the  sheep, 

the  hen. 

3.  Lesson  plans — stories — Manual,  pp.  68-70. 

Select  several  stories  and  poems,  write  out  lesson  plans  for  teaching 
them.  Teach  one  of  these  lessons  to  a  class  of  children,  if  possible. 
Use  the  outline  given  above  as  a  guide. 

Word  cards  for  use  with  the  first  fifty  pages  of  the  First  Reader 
should  be  made  by  students.  Demonstrate  freely  the  use  of  these 
for  drill  and  reviews.    Give  phrase  drills  from  blackboard  and  reader. 

4.  Phonics — with  Child's  World  First  Reader. 

a.  Facts  to  be  taught  with  each  story — Manual,  pp.  139-140. 

b.  Write  out  series  of  words  for  use  in  phonic  drills. 

c.  Phonic  cards.    Students  should  make  a  complete  set  of  cards  for 

facts  to  be  taught  with  the  First  Reader.  (Words  containing  the 
fact  on  one  side  of  card  and  phonic  facts  on  the  other  side.) 
Demonstrate  drills. 

d.  Demonstrate  thoroughly  the  application  of  phonics  to  the  mastery 

of  new  words. 

5.  Seat  work,  related  to  reading — State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  46-50;  Manual, 

p.  71. 

Reading  Literature — First  Reader.    (To  be  read  after  the  Child's 
World  First  Reader.) 

(1)  Study  the  vocabulary  and  make  a  list  of  the  words  by 

stories  not  found  in  the  Child's  World  First  Reader. 

(2)  Lesson  plans — State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  96-99;  The  Wee 

Robin,  First  Reader,  pp.  34-38;  Little  Half  Chick,  First 
Reader,  pp.  75-81. 

(3)  Drills. 

(4)  Discuss  rapid  reading  of  this  book  as  a  result  of  work  with 

basal  books. 
Supplementary  reading. 

(a)  Discuss  importance. 

(b)  Make  out  a  list  of  Primers,  First  Readers,  and  other  books 

for  supplementary  reading.    Give  publishers  and  addresses. 
Minimum  amount  of  reading  for  first  grade  (8  months  term)  — 
five  books: 

Two  basal  Primers. 

Two  basal  First  Readers. 

One  supplementary  First  Reader. 

III.  Second-grade  Work. 

A.  Discuss,  reviewing  rapidly  the  First  Reader,  at  beginning  of  the  year. 

B.  Child's  World  Second  Reader. 

1.  The  first  story — Little  Gray  Pony. 

Work  out  a  lesson  plan  for  this  story — Manual,  p.  73. 
Use  plans  in  State  Course  of  Study  as  a  guide,  pp.  99-103. 
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Select  several  stories  and  poems — work  out  plans.  See  Manual  for 
suggestions. 

Phonics — facts  to  be  taught  with  Second  Reader  Manual,  pp.  141- 
143.    Make  a  set  of  phonic  cards  for  these  facts. 

Emphasize  necessity  of  constant  review  and  use  of  facts  learned 

with  Primer  and  First  Reader. 
Demonstrate  thoroughly  application  of  phonics  to  learning 
new  words. 

Summarize  facts  a  child  should  know  at  close  of  second  year. 

4.  Seat  work,  related  to  reading — Manual,  p.  76;  Baltimore  County 
Course  of  Study. 

C.  Reading  Literature — Second  Reader. 

Study  the  vocabulary  and  make  a  list  of  the  words  by  stories  which 
are  not  found  in  Child's  World  Second  Reader. 
Lesson  plans — State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  99-103. 

Rapid  reading  of  this  book  as  result  of  work  with  basal  books. 

D.  Discuss  supplementary  reading. 

Make  a  list  of  First  Readers,  Second  Readers,  and  books  of  equal 

difficulty,  giving  publishers  and  addresses. 
Plans  for  securing  supplementary  readers  worked  out. 

E.  Minimum  number  of  books  to  be  read  in  second  grade  (8  months  term), 

five  books: 

One  book  of  first-grade  difficulty — to  be  read  rapidly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  First  Readers  read 
the  year  before  may  be  used,,  as  it  affords  a  review  of  the  reading 
vocabulary. 

Two  basal  Second  Readers. 

One  supplementary  Second  Reader. 

One  supplementary  book  of  second-grade  standard. 


IV.  Thircl-grade  Work. 

,   A.  Discuss,  reviewing  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  one  of  the 
Second  Readers. 

B.  Child's  World  Third  Reader. 

Suggested  lesson  plan  for  the  first  story: 

Philemon  and  Baucis,  Third  Reader,  pp.  9-14. 

Teacher's  preparation — what  to  do  in  planning  the  lesson. 

1.  Find  the  central  thought  of  the  story. 

2.  Organization  of  main  facts. 

3.  Meaning  of  the  facts — word  a  list  of  questions. 

4.  Meaning  of  the  whole — word  questions. 

5.  Motivation — word  the  question  through  which  pupils  find  the 

central  thought  of  the  story. 

6.  Plan  the  assignment  or  preparatory  discussion. 

7.  Decide  what  words  may  be  difficult — also  when  and  how  pre- 

sented. 
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a.  Words  upon  which  the  understanding  of  an  entire  para- 

graph, sentence,  or  phrase  absolutely  depends  and  the 
meaning  of  which  the  student  cannot  get  from  read- 
ing the  lesson  should  be  presented  in  the  assign- 
ment. They  should  be  taken  up  in  relation  to  their 
meaning  in  the  story. 

b.  Phonetic  words  learned  at  phonic  drill  period  through 

known  phonic  facts. 
Other  words  met  in  context,  as  pupils  read  lesson  silently. 

THE  PLAN 
Philemon  and  Baucis. 
Part  I.  Kindness. 
Teacher's  aid :    To  show  that  kindness  brings  happiness. 

First  Step — Assignment  of  preparatory  discussion. 

1.  Tell  about  Greece,  the  belief  in  gods  and  what  gods  could  do.  Any 

related  myth  which  children  know  may  be  recalled.  Give  the  names 
of  the  old  couple  and  tell  that  they  were  very  kind  to  some  strangers. 
The  words  Greece,  Philemon,  Baucis,  Zeus,  are  developed  in  the 
discussion,  written  on  the  board  and  pronounced  by  the  pupils. 
Reference  to  the  dictionary  in  the  back  of  the  Third  Reader  may  be 
made  to  get  the  correct  pronunciation. 

2.  Give  the  motivating  question:    Why  were  Philemon  and  Baucis  so  kind 

to  the  strangers 

Second  Step — Silent  study  of  the  lesson. 

The  interest  aroused  in  the  assignment  motivates  the  reading.  As  the 
story  is  read  silently,  the  children  meet  the  new  words  unhappy,  hives,  gath- 
ered, beggars,  attend,  foot-sore,  herbs  and  pitcher.  These  words  have  been 
previously  presented  at  the  phonic  drill  period,  which  is  given  at  a  separate 
time  from  the  reading  lesson.  They  should  present  no  difficulty  as  the  child 
meets  them  in  the  context.  Through  the  discussion  of  the  story  which  fol- 
lows the  silent  reading  any  ideas  which  are  not  clear  to  the  children  are 
brought  out. 

Third  Step — Recitation. 
1.  Content  of  the  story  developed. 

Through  questions  the  story  is  organized,  the  ideas  and  meaning  of  each 
section  are  brought  out,  the  central  thought  is  made  clear,  and  the  children 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  pass  judgment  on  the  story  as  a  whole.  Some 
of  these  questions  are  answered  orally.  At  other  times  parts  of  the  story 
are  read  to  find  the  answers. 

a.  Meaning  of  the  main  facts. 

1.  Philemon  and  Baucis. 

What  did  Philemon  and  Baucis  have? 

Why  were  they  not  unhappy?    Read  the  sentences  which  show 
the  kind  of  people  they  were. 

2.  The  village  people. 

Why  were  these  people  making  such  preparation  for  the  visit 
of  Zeus? 
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3.  The  strangers. 

Why  did  not  the  village  people  take  in  the  strangers? 
Why  did  Philemon  and  Baucis  take  them  in? 

4.  The  supper. 

What  kind  of  supper  did  they  prepare? 

For  whom  had  they  kept  these  things? 

What  wonderful  things  happened? 

Were  they  surprised? 

How  did  the  wonderful  things  happen? 
b.  Meaning  of  the  whole  story. 

Why  did  they  prepare  such  a  fine  supper? 
Did  they  expect  pay? 

Why  were  Philemon  and  Baucis  so  kind  to  the  strangers? 

2.  Words  which  may  have  proven  difficult. 

As  the  children  tell  or  read  the  answers  to  these  questions  any  words 
and  phrases  on  which  they  need  help  are  learned  through  the  use  of 
phonics.  These  words  are  written  on  the  board.  After  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  story,  drill  on  them  is  given  if  needed.  They  are 
again  found  in  the  context  and  related  to  the  story.  The  word 
"although"  is  a  new  word  and  should  be  learned  as  a  sight  word  in 
relation  to  the  thought. 

3.  Oral  reading. 

The  whole  story  may  now  be  read  orally  without  interruption,  for 
pleasure. 

The  previous  study  and  understanding  of  the  thought  makes  possible 
fluent,  expressive  reading  for  an  audience. 

Part  II.    The  Reward  of  Kindness. 
Pages  12-14. 

First  Step — Assignment  or  preparatory  discussion — teacher  and  class. 

Motivating  question:  What  did  kindness  bring  Philemon  and  Baucis? 

Second  Step — Silent  study  of  lesson  to  find  answer  to  question. 

Note. — The  new  words  disappeared,  homeward,  feeble  and  linden  have  been  included  in  the 
drills  given  at  the  phonic  period  and  should  present  no  difficulty  when  met  in  the  context. 

Third  Step — Recitation. 

1.  Context  of  the  story  discussed  through  questions, 
a.  Meaning  of  the  main  facts. 

1.  Finding  out  that  one  of  the  strangers  is  Zeus. 

Why  did  the  couple  give  up  their  bed? 

How  did  they  find  out  that  one  of  the  strangers  was  Zeus? 

2.  The  wish. 

For  what  did  they  wish? 

What  do  you  think  of  their  wish? 

3.  The  new  home. 

What  happened  to  the  hut? 
Why  were  they  so  happy  in  it? 
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4.  The  oak  and  the  linden. 

What  became  of  Philemon  and  Baucis? 

Were  they  happy  as  trees? 

Why? 

b.  Meaning  of  the  whole. 

Why  did  they  not  wish  for  wealth? 

Why  did  Zeus  give  them  more  than  their  wish? 

What  did  kindness  bring  them? 

What  does  kindness  bring  to  us? 

What  made  them  happiest? 

2.  Words  which  may  have  proven  difficult. 

After  the  discussion  of  the  story  any  words  which  may  have  given 
trouble  are  again  studied  and  related  to  the  story. 

3.  Oral  reading. 

The  beauty  of  this  delightful  story  is  brought  out  in  expressive  oral 
reading. 

C.  Select  several  stories  and  poems — work  out  lesson  plans. 

D.  Phonics  to  be  taught  with  Third  Reader. 

Child's  knowledge  of  phonics  at  close  of  third  year. 
Ability  to  use  phonics — mastery  of  mechanics. 
Third-grade  reading  vocabulary. 

E.  Reading  literature — Third  Reader. 

a.  Compare  the  two  books  as  to  difficulty,  ease,  rapidity,  and  pleasure 

of  reading  as  a  result  of  basal  work. 

b.  Lesson  plans. 

c.  Phonics: 

1.  Pronounce  words  in  phonic  list  in  back  of  book. 

2.  Give  phonic  facts. 

3.  Demonstrate  application  of  phonics  to  mastery  of  words. 

F.  Supplementary  reading. 

a.  Importance. 

b.  An  abundance  of  easy  material. 

c.  Lists  of  books  of  the  difficulty  of  Second  Readers. 

d.  Lists  of  Third  Readers  and  books  of  equal  difficulty. 

G.  Minimum  number  of  books  to  be  read  in  third  grade  (8  months  term)  — 

five  books: 

One  book  of  second-grade  difficulty — to  be  read  rapidly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  Seond 
Readers  read  the  year  before  may  be  used,  as  it  affords  a  review 
of  the  reading  vocabulary. 

Two  basal  Third  Readers. 

One  supplementary  Third  Reader. 

One  supplementary  book  of  third-grade  standard. 
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V.  Grade  Standards.    Grades  I-III. 

State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  34-36. 
Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study. 

SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  OF  COURSE  WITH  READING  LITERATURE 
SERIES  AS  FIRST  BASAL  BOOKS 

POINTS  TO  EMPHASIZE 

I.  The  Primer. 

a.  General  suggestions  for  beginning. 

b.  Teaching  the  first  story — Primer,  pp.  1-10;  State  Course  of  Study, 

pp.  85-91. 

Demonstrate  clearly  the  use  of  the  blackboard,  the  sentence  strips, 
word  cards,  and  the  introduction  of  the  first  book  lessons — also 
use  of  the  "little  word  cards"  for  seat  work. 

c.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  stories — Primer,  pp.  12-50;  State  Course 

of  Study,  pp.  91-96. 

d.  Phonics  to  be  taught  while  reading  the  first  four  stories — State 

Course  of  Study,  pp.  60-62,  and  68-70. 
The  Primer — phonic  series  (in  the  back  of  the  book). 
Phonic  cards — set  containing  sight  words  from  which  sounds  of 
letters  are  learned. 
Demonstrate  freely  the  use  of  the  blackboard  and  the  phonic  cards 
in  teaching  the  sounds  of  the  letters. 

e.  The  remaining  five  stories. 

1.  Each  story  to  be  divided  into  thought  groups. 

2.  Motivating  questions  given. 

3.  List  the  new  words  to  be  taught  with  each  thought  group. 

(See  vocabulary  in  back  of  Primer.) 

4.  How  to  teach  new  words  in  relation  to  thought,  sight  words, 

phonetic  words. 

5.  Phonic  facts  to  be  taught — State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  70-74. 

Students  should  make  a  set  of  phonic  cards  containing  these 
22  facts. 

II.  The  First  Reader. 

a.  The  first  story — The  Three  Pigs. 

1.  Division  into  thought  groups. 

2.  Suggestions  for  teaching  each  thought  group,  giving  motivat- 

ing question. 

3.  New  words  in  each  thought  group.    (See  vocabulary.) 

4.  Teaching  the  new  words — in  relation  to  thought;  make 

(1)  A  list  of  the  words  to  be  taught  as  wholes,  and 

(2)  A  list  of  the  words  which  the  child  may  get  for  himself 

through  his  knowledge  of  phonics. 
Phonic  facts  to  be  presented  with  this  story  series,  1  to  10 — 
State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  75-77. 
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b.  Lesson  plans — State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  80-85. 
Wee  Robin— First  Reader,  pp.  34-38. 

Little  Half  Chick— First  Reader,  pp.  76-81. 
State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  96-99. 
Select  several  stories  and  poems,  write  out  lesson  plans  for  teach- 
ing them. 

Teach  one  of  these  lessons  to  a  class  of  children,  if  possible. 

c.  Phonics. 

Facts  to  be  taught  with  the  first  50  pages — series  of  words  to  be 

sounded — State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  75-78. 
Phonic  facts  to  be  taught  with  remainder  of  the  book — series  of 

words  to  be  sounded — State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  78-79. 
Application  of  phonics  to  mastery  of  new  words. 
Make  a  complete  set  of  phonic  cards  for  the  First  Reader. 

(Word  on  one  side  of  card,  phonic  fact  on  the  other  side.) 

III.  The  Second  Reader. 

a.  The  first  story — The  Wind  and  the  Sun. 

1.  The  central  thought. 

2.  Division  into  thought  groups. 

3.  Preparation  of  class  for  the  lesson. 

4.  Motivating  questions. 

5.  Difficult  words — how  presented,  in  relation  to  thought. 

6.  Using  knowledge  of  phonics  in  learning  new  words. 

7.  Fact  and  thought  questions  to  stimulate  reading  for  thought. 

b.  Lesson  plans. 

The  Brave  Tin  Soldier,  pp.  81-87— State  Course  of  Study,  pp. 
99-101. 

c.  Phonic  facts  to  be  taught  with  the  Second  Reader. 

1.  Sound  the  series  of  words  in  the  back  of  the  Second  Reader — 

State  Course  of  Study,  pp.  79-80. 

2.  Make  a  set  of  phonic  cards  from  these  series. 

Application  of  phonics  to  learning  new  words. 

d.  Select  several  stories  and  poems  and  write  out: 

1.  The  central  thought. 

2.  Division  into  thought  groups. 

3.  Motivating  question. 

IV.  The  Third  Reader. 

a.  Select  several  stories  and  poems  and  write  out  lesson  plans,  giving 

1.  The  central  thought. 

2.  Division  into  thought  groups. 

3.  Motivating  question. 

4.  Teaching  of  difficult  words  in  relation  to  the  thought. 

b.  Phonic  facts  to  be  taught. 

1.  Sound  series  of  words  in  the  back  of  the  book. 
Application  of  phonics  to  learning  new  words. 
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(Education  csl5) — READING  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES — 

Grades  IV- VII 

Text:    Adopted  Basal  Texts.    Searson  and  Martin. 

Supplementary — The  Silent  Readers.    Lewis  and  Rowland. 
State  Course  of  Study  in  Reading. 

FOURTH,  FIFTH,  SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  GRADES 

What  the  course  includes:  This  course  should  be  given  to  a  study  of  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  Grammar  Grade  Reading,  using  the  State  Course  of 
Study  as  a  guide,  and  to  a  study  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  texts  for  the 
grades,  both  basal  and  supplementary,  together  with  a  study  of  how  to  make 
lesson  plans  for  teaching  the  different  kinds  of  selections  in  the  books  of 
these  several  grades. 

I.  General  Aims  in  Instruction. 

1.  To  show  in  the  type  of  instruction  given  wherein  aims  in  teaching 

reading  in  the  intermediate  grades  differ  from  aims  in  the  pri- 
mary grades. 

2.  To  so  develop  appreciation  that  the  children  themselves  appreciate 

the  best  in  classical  prose  and  poetry. 

3.  To  form  habits  in  reading  from  the  beginning  for  the  purpose  of  get- 

ting meanings. 

4.  To  train  pupils  to  listen  attentively  and  politely  to  selections  read 

to  them. 

5.  To  plan  exercises  which  train  in  developing  speed  and  in  improving 

comprehension. 

6.  To  develop  the  habit  in  children  of  extensive  reading  for  recreation. 

7.  To  get  pupils  to  apply  reading  abilities  to  good  study  habits  in  geog- 

raphy, in  history,  and  in  other  subjects. 

8.  To  bring  pupils  in  contact  through  reading  with  experiences  which 

evoke  the  highest  aspirations. 

9.  To  have  pupils  do  much  extensive  silent  reading  of  relatively  easy 

material  that  is  of  worth  in  giving  pupils  a  wide  observation  of 
human  affairs. 

II.  Scientific  Studies  of  the  Reading  Process. 

a.  Eye  movement  in  the  reading  process. 

Good  and  poor  eye  movements  contrasted. 
Reasons  for  good  and  poor  eye  movement. 

b.  Relation  of  rate  in  reading  to  comprehension. 

Standards  by  grades  in  rate  of  silent  reading. 
Factors  in  the  development  of  speed. 
Factors  which  retard  rate  in  reading. 

References:  Stone's  "Silent  and  Oral  Reading."    Chapter  II. 

Klapper's  "Teaching  Children  to  Read."    Chapters  II  and  III. 
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III.  Oral  Reading. 

The  primary  grades — the  oral  reading  stage. 

The  place  oral  reading  holds  in  the  grammar  grades.    Relative  propor- 
tion of  time  spent  in  oral  reading. 

Ultimate  aim  of  oral  reading. 
Its  values — 

To  convey  meaning  to  others. 

For  audience  reading — provide  real  situations.  Call  for  (1)  a  real 
audience  interested  in  what  is  to  be  read;  (2)  a  reader  anxious 
to  please  the  audience.  Study  means  of  motivation  for  those 
listening. 

Social  values — develop  appreciation. 

Read  so  as  to  arouse  emotions  of  listeners.  Most  poetry  should  be 
read  orally. 

Two  general  types  of  oral  reading  lesson  procedure. 

1.  One  type  in  which  all  pupils  in  class  have  same  material. 

2.  One  type  in  which  pupils  have  different  selections.    Each  pupil 

may  make  his  own  selection  and  practice  reading  at  home. 
The  selections  made  should  be  determined  by  standards  set  up 
by  the  teacher.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  to 
school  interesting  stories,  magazine  articles,  and  even  news 
items,  to  be  read  aloud  to  the  group. 

Although  emphasis  is  placed  on  silent  reading  in  the  intermediate  grades, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  oral  reading  delightful.    A  pleasing 
reading  and  speaking  voice  with  clear  enunciation  and  distinct  articulation 
is  well  worth  cultivating. 
References:  Stone's  "Oral  and  Silent  Reading."    Chapters  IV  and  VI. 
Germane  and  Germane — "Silent  Reading."    Chapter  I. 
Article — The  Elementary  School  Journal,  April,  1919.    "Reading  in 
the  Intermediate  Grades  of  Indianapolis  Schools." 

IV.  Silent  Reading. 

1.  Its  Use  in  the  Grammar  Grades. 

Why  silent  reading  should  have  precedence  in  the  Grammar 
Grades. 

When  to  use  the  oral  and  when  the  silent  reading  method.  Essen- 
tial difference  in  the  two  methods. 

Character  of  method  of  teaching  reading  changes.  Transition 
begun  in  fourth  grade.  Why  need  for  extensive  reading  necessi- 
tates ability  to  read  efficiently  silently. 

Retarding  habits  in  silent  reading. 

The  relation  of  effective  silent  reading  to  training  in  good  study 
habits. 

Lessons  which  give  training  in  silent  reading  may  have  three 
objectives : 

1.  To  increase  reading  rate. 

a.  Devices  for  increasing  rate. 

b.  Reading  under  time  limit. 

With  all  exercises  for  improving  rate,  comprehension 
should  be  checked. 

2.  To  improve  comprehension. 

3.  To  expand  pupil's  vocabulary. 
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There  are  exercises  in  the  Silent  Readers  by  Lewis  and  Rowland  which 
provide  material  for  each  of  these  types. 

There  are  three  main  types  of  reading  matter  which  should  be  used  in 
silent  reading  lessons,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  function  in  good  study 
habits  and  to  give  the  training  which  will  carry  over  into  other  subjects. 
These  types  are: 

1.  Reading  to  answer  factual  questions. 

2.  Reading  to  answer  relational  or  problem  questions. 

3.  Reading  to  get  the  organization  of  what  is  read. 

References:  Stone's  "Silent  and  Oral  Reading."    Chapters  VII  and  VIII. 
Germane's  "Silent  Reading."    Chapter  I. 
2.  Subject  Matter  for  Silent  Reading. 
The  material  best  suited  to  accomplish  purposes  of  silent  reading  as  already 
outlined  is  the  series  of  readers  on  the  State-adopted  supplementary  list, 
entitled  "The  Silent  Readers,"  by  Lewis  and  Rowland,  for  Grades  Four,  Five, 
Six  and  Seven. 

That  this  material  may  be  new  to  the  reader  and  to  keep  the  drill  and 
thinking  exercises  under  the  control  of  the  instructor  of  the  class,  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  the  books  in  the  classroom  under  the  care  of  the  instructor, 
distributing  them  to  the  students  only  at  the  time  of  the  reading  lesson  and 
collecting  them  again  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson. 

V.  Word  Study  in  the  Grammar  Grades. 

Primary  grades  develop  phonic  analysis.  Intermediate  grades  should  de- 
velop ability  to  analyze  words — to  give  attention  to  systematic  study  of  words. 
This  should  be  a  separate  period  outside  of  reading  period — for  systematic  les- 
sons in  studying  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  words  through  word  analysis. 
Study  of  prefixes,  suffixes,  root  words,  synonyms  and  antonyms,  and  to  give 
training  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

Means  of  vocabulary  growth. 

In  reading,  get  meaning  mainly  through  contexual  relations. 

Vocabulary  grows  through  experience — through  reading  extensively — 
through  hearing  words  in  conversation  and  through  a  feeling  of  need  for 
words  in  expressing  thoughts.  The  Silent  Readers,  by  Lewis  and  Rowland, 
for  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  have  each  a  number  of  vocabu- 
lary exercises  independent  of  any  reading  lesson.  For  example,  in  the  Sixth 
Reader  there  are  found  exercises  in  finding  opposites  on  pages  187,  222,  and 
297;  on  pages  67,  96,  and  137  there  are  exercises  in  relationships  and  classifi- 
cation of  words;  there  are  other  exercises  which  call  for  recognition  and 
definitions  of  words  by  their  usage. 

Reference:  Stone's  "Silent  and  Oral  Reading,"  pp.  195-203. 

VI.  Reading  Lessons. 

a.  Two  Types  of  Reading  Lessons. 

There  should  be  two  types  of  reading  done  in  the  intermediate 
grades: 

1.  An  Intensive  Type  of  Reading. 

2.  Extensive  Reading. 

The  intensive  type  of  reading  is  one  in  which  selections  are  studied  and 
analyzed  in  rather  minute  detail.    A  variety  of  methods,  determined  to  an 
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extent  by  the  nature  of  the  material  studied,  are  used  to  center  attention 
upon  the  content.  Here  attention  is  directed  to  meanings,  to  relative  values, 
to  organization  of  ideas,  and  to  develop  appreciation.  A  large  number  of  the 
selections  in  the  Searson  and  Martin  Readers  are  adapted  to  this  type  of 
treatment.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  get  a  perspective  view  of  the  whole 
selection  to  see  wherein  lies  its  appeal.  Is  it  in  its  humour;  beauty  of 
phraseology;  beauty  of  sound;  in  its  logical  arrangement;  forceful,  effective 
language;  descriptive  parts  or  word  pictures;  or  in  a  story  well  told? 

Study  material  in  basal  and  supplementary  texts  to  determine  selections 
suited  to  intensive  study.  Work  out  with  class  plans  for  the  intensive  study 
of  certain  selections. 

2.  Extensive  Reading. 
For  the  wide  extension  of  reading  experience,  an  abundance  of  interesting 
and  easy  reading  material  of  a  great  variety  of  types  covering  all  phases  of 
life  is  necessary. 

There  should  be  an  abundance  of  such  supplementary  reading,  both  for 
class  purposes  and  outside  reading,  but  the  great  trouble  is  that  sufficient 
material  is  often  not  available. 

Reading  outside  of  school  hours  should  be  encouraged. 

Study  basal  and  supplementary  texts  to  determine  material  suited  to 
extensive  reading. 

b.  Training  the  Pupil  in  Organization  Through  the  Reading  Lesson. 
In  reading  instruction  lessons  should  be  given  which  give  pupils  training  in 

finding  the  central  thought  of  the  story,  the  important  parts  or  divisions  of 
the  story,  the  key  sentences  and  the  climax  paragraphs. 

A  pupil  who  can  distinguish  between  points  of  major  and  minor  impor- 
tance, who  has  the  ability  to  organize  what  he  reads,  who  can  outline  and 
summarize,  has  not  only  mastered  the  qualities  that  will  make  him  a  good 
reader,  but  will  enable  him  to  do  the  kind  of  thing  he  needs  to  do  in  life. 
Pupils  should  have  training  in  taking  a  newspaper  article  of  interest  and 
reading  it  to  get  the  gist  of  it — to  pick  out  the  main  ideas,  and  to  see  their 
relation  to  the  big  idea.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  raise  questions  with 
reference  to  matters  that  are  not  clear  to  them. 

The  points  in  the  above  topic  can  be  illustrated  by  type  lessons  worked  out 
by  teacher  and  pupils  in  the  class. 

c.  What  the  Teacher  Must  Consider  in  Planning  a  Reading  Lesson. 

1.  To  arouse  in  the  child  a  desire  to  read  the  lesson. 

2.  A  problem  for  the  children  to  solve,  so  as  to  motivate  the  read- 

ing of  the  entire  selection. 

3.  The  problem  must  come  out  of  the  main  idea  of  the  story.  It 

must  organize  the  story. 

4.  The  outline  of  the  main  facts  in  the  lesson. 

5.  The  division  of  assigned  readings  that  the  children  may  read  in 

thought  units. 

6.  The  kind  of  questions  to  ask  throughout  the  lesson  procedure. 

7.  How  to  develop  independent  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

8.  The  help  which  is  necessary  to  be  given  in  mastering  the 

mechanics. 

9.  The  concluding  questions  which  summarize  and  round  out  the 

lesson. 
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General  Points: 

Habits  and  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  children  the  teacher  should  observe 
during  the  reading  procedure: 

Ease  of  word  recognition; 

Ability  to  recognize  groups  of  words; 

Lip  movement  in  silent  reading; 

Mastery  of  form  because  of  relation  to  content; 

Pleasing  reading  tones; 

Appreciation  of  literature; 

Interpretation; 

Ability  to  make  application  of  what  is  read, 
d.  Reading  by  Grades. 

1.  Texts:  Students  taking  the  course  should  provide  themselves 
with  the  texts  by  grades,  as  follows: 

Fourth  Grade 

Basal  Text:  Studies  in  Reading — Searson  and  Martin.    Fourth  Grade. 
Supplementary:  The  Silent  Reader,  IV — Lewis  and  Rowland. 

Fifth  Grade 

Basal  Text:  Studies  in  Reading — Searson  and  Martin.    Fifth  Grade. 
Supplementary;  The  Silent  Reader,  V — Lewis  and  Rowland. 

Sixth  Grade 

Basal  Text:  Studies  in  Reading — Searson  and  Martin.    Sixth  Grade. 
Supplementary:  The  Silent  Reader,  VI — Lewis  and  Rowland. 

Seventh  Grade 

Basal  Text:  Studies  in  Reading — Searson  and  Martin.    Seventh  Grade. 
Supplementary:  The  Silent  Reader,  VII — Lewis  and  Rowland. 

Note:  It  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  for  use  in  this  course  copies  of 
books  adopted  for  the  grades  for  supplementary  use.    The  list  is  as  follows: 

Grade  IV 
Reading  Literature,  IV. 
Merry  Animal  Tales. 
Old-Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State. 
History  Stories  of  Other  Lands,  Book  III. 
Little  American  History  Plays. 
The  Merrill  Geographic  Readers,  Book  II. 
Around  the  World  Series,  Book  III. 
Uncle  Jim,  the  Fire  Chief. 

Grade  V 
Reading  Literature,  V. 
The  Eugene  Field  Book. 
America  First. 

The  Merrill  Geographic  Readers,  Book  III. 
Around  the  World  Series,  Book  IV. 
North  Carolina  History  Stories. 
I  Am  An  American. 

History  Stories  of  Other  Lands,  Book  IV. 
Stories  of  Luther  Burbank  and  His  Plant  School. 
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Geade  VI 
Reading  Literature,  VI. 
Hiawatha  Reader. 
A  Dutch  Boy  Fifty  Years  After. 
Great  Inventions  and  Their  Inventors. 
The  Merrill  Geographic  Readers,  Book  IV. 
Around  the  World  Series,  V. 
History  Stories  of  Other  Lands,  Book  V. 
Makers  of  North  Carolina  History. 
Our  Bird  Book. 

Grade  VII 
The  Man  Without  a  Country. 
The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Irving's  Sketch  Book. 
History  Stories  of  Other  Lands,  VI. 
Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 
Women  in  American  History. 

2.  Lessons  Plans. 

Illustrative  type  lessons  are  worked  out  in  the  State  Course  of  Study,  and 
these  should  be  frequently  referred  to  and  carefully  studied  as  a  guide  in 
planning  reading  lessons.  The  manner  of  treatment  of  the  different  sections 
will  vary  according  to  the  type  of  the  subject-matter  used. 

Below  is  given  a  type  lesson  for  a  fifth-grade  selection. 

TYPE  LESSON 
"The  Fight,"  pp.  131-134.    Studies  in  Reading.    Fifth  Grade. 

1.  Assignment. 

Teacher — You  are  to  read  the  story,  the  title  of  which  is  "The  Fight." 
From  the  title  what  would  you  naturally  expect  to  find  out  in  read- 
ing the  story? 

Probable  Answers — Who  fought? — What  caused  the  fight? — Who  won? 

Was  it  a  fair  fight? — Which  was  right? — What  kind  of  people  these 

were  who  fought? 
(Motive  for  Reading)  Teacher — Let  us  read  the  story  to  answer  these 

points. 

2.  Lesson  Procedure. 

Teacher — Read  silently  the  introductory  paragraph  to  see  which  point  is 
answered  in  it. 

The  children  readily  find  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  told  here. 
Teacher — Can  you  justify  Stardi  in  telling  on  Franti?    Could  you  tell 

the  meaning  of  revenge  from  its  use  here?    Read  silently  as  far  as 

you  need  to  do  so,  to  find  out  how  Franti  sought  revenge  on  Stardi. 
Children  read  to  middle  of  page  132,  where  they  stop,  and  answer  the 

questions  asked  by  the  teacher.    Children  volunteer  opinions  as  to 

what  they  think  of  the  act. 
Teacher — What  will  we  naturally  expect  to  find  out  now? 
Probable  Answers — What  Stardi  did — All  about  the  fight. 
Teacher — Read  silently  the  section  that  tells  about  the  fight. 
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Children  read. 

Teacher — Who  naturally  has  the  advantage?  In  what  way  was  Stardi 
handicapped?    Then  why  could  he  put  up  such  a  good  fight? 

Probable  Answers — He  wasn't  afraid — He  was  defending  his  sister — 
His  cause  was  just. 

Teacher — With  whom  was  the  sympathy  of  the  bystanders?  Mention 
the  ways  in  which  Stardi  showed  his  courage. 

Probable  Answers — He  wasn't  afraid  to  tell  on  a  bully  in  defending  an 
innocent  person — He  defended  his  sister,  though  it  meant  fighting  a 
bigger  boy — He  kept  right  on  fighting  after  his  ear  was  torn,  his  nose 
bloody,  and  his  eye  was  bruised — Would  not  surrender — Defended 
himself  in  the  only  way  he  could  against  the  knife. 

3.  Conclusion. 

Teacher — When  the  fight  ended,  what  did  you  find  out  about  the 
character  of  the  two  boys? 

Do  you  think  Stardi  was  justified  in  fighting  under  such  cir- 
cumstances? 
Then  what  does  the  story  teach  ?- 
Have  all  our  points  been  answered? 

Note:  Children  readily  see  that  the  story  falls  into  the  following  divisions 
or  outline: 

1.  The  cause  of  the  fight. 

2.  The  provocation. 

3.  The  account  of  the  fight. 

4.  Its  effect  on  the  two  boys. 

What  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  story? 
Probable  Answer — The  account  of  the  fight. 

For  training  in  expressive  oral  reading  the  teacher  might  have  this  section 
read  aloud.  The  motive  could  be — Read  this  part  so  well  you  will  actually 
make  us  see  the  fight. 

Note. — It  will  be  observed  that  this  lesson  is  almost  entirely  a  teacher-directed  lesson. 
However,  after  such  training,  it  should  not  be  long  before  children  themselves  are  able  to 
read  over  a  story  and  find  the  lesson  it  teaches,  the  outline  or  thought  divisions,  and  to 
formulate  questions  which  bring  out  the  main  thoughts. 

VII.  Remedial  AVork  in  Reading. 

Through  systematic  study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the  work  of  indi- 
viduals, through  tests  devised  by  the  teacher,  and  through  the  use  of  standard- 
ized tests,  the  reading  abilities  and  disabilities  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  class  can  be  diagnosed  to  the  end  that  instruction  may  be  more  intelli- 
gently and  effectively  directed. 

Remedial  Work: 

For  Improvement  of  Rate  of  Silent  Reading. 
Work  for  mastery  of  mechanical  phrases. 

a.  Phonic  analysis  of  words  (for  independence). 

b.  Flash  work  in  word  drills. 

c.  Phrase  drills  (to  train  to  see  words  in  groups). 
Work  under  time  limit. 
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For  Comprehension. 
Work  for 

a.  Ability  to  understand  meanings  of  words. 

b.  Ability  to  give  the  thought  of  a  paragraph. 

c.  Ability  to  give  correct  answers  to  specific  questions — To 

fact  questions  —  To  thought  questions  —  To  questions 
which  call  for  the  main  idea. 

References:  Article — "Remedial  Work  in  Silent  Reading/'  January,  1921, 
Elementary  School  Journal. 
Stone— "Silent  and  Oral  Reading,"  pp.  193-216. 
EXercise  in  Silent  Readers — Lewis  and  Rowland. 

(Education  csl4) — LANGUAGE  METHODS — Grades  I- VII 

Texts:     Grade  III— Good  English,  Book  I. 

Grade  IV— Good  English,  Book  II,  Part  I. 
Grade    V— Good  English,  Book  II,  Part  II. 
Grade  VI— Good  English,  Book  III,  Part  I. 
Grade  VII— Good  English,  Book  III,  Part  II. 

State  Course  of  Study — Language,  Grades  I-VII. 

Introduction. — Instructors  should  keep  in  mind  the  following  points  in 
teaching  this  course. 

The  purpose  in  language  teaching  is  to  teach  children  (1)  to  enunciate  dis- 
tinctly with  pleasing  voice,  (2)  To  speak  correctly,  (3)  To  think  clearly  and 
accurately,  (4)  To  form  the  habit  of  using  good  English  in  the  expression  of 
their  thoughts  about  the  common  every-day  affairs  and  interests  of  life. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  teaching  of 
spoken  English,  for  if  good  habits  of  thought  and  expression  are  formed  in 
speaking  this  will  carry  over  into  the  written  expression. 

The  subject-matter  for  language  lessons  should  come  out  of  the  life  of 
the  child,  and  these  topics  may  be  so  dealt  with  as  to  have  not  only  an  infor- 
mational value  as  in  the  close  observation  and  study  of  nature,  but  to  instill 
a  love  and  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  things  in  life  and  nature 
that  make  life  mean  more  to  the  child;  for  instance,  a  pride  and  love  for  his 
school,  for  his  home,  and  the  means  for  the  improvement  of  each;  his  duty  to 
fellow  uupils,  to  his  community,  and  all  attitudes  which  will  make  him  a 
"good  little  citizen,"  including  lessons  in  thrift,  etc. 

This,  of  course,  should  be  richly  supplemented  by  selections  from  literature 
and  choice  poems  which  develop  appreciation,  enrich  the  mind  and  help  build 
a  vocabulary,  for  children  are  word  poor.  Choice  pictures  develop  apprecia- 
tion, imagination,  and  train  the  child  to  observe.  Dramatization  is  used  not 
only  to  clarify  thought  but  for  enjoyment.  Through  all  these  means,  a 
thought  content  is  developing  which  counts  for  much  in  enrichment  of  feel- 
ing and  expression. 
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I.  The  Language  Problem. 

References:  Sheridan — Speaking  and  Writing  English,  pp.  1-3. 
Klapper — The  Teaching  of  English,  pp.  1-8. 
Leiper — Language  Work  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  pp.  1-19. 
Course  of  Study.    (See  Aims  of  Introduction  for  each  grade.) 

The  above  references  are  intended  to  lay  a  basis  for  the  work  to  be  done  in 
this  course:  (1)  Deals  with  an  analysis  of  the  big  problems  in  language 
teaching;  (2)  The  importance  of  language;  (3)  Its  far-reaching  influence; 
(4)  Some  mistakes  in  the  teaching  of  the  past;  (5)  A  few  definite  aims. 

II.  Oral  English. 

1.  Conservation  Exercises  in  Grades  I-III. 
References:  Course  of  Study. 

Klapper— The  Teaching  of  English,  pp.  12-20. 
Leiper — pp.  25-28,  57-58,  83-84. 
Sheridan,  pp.  52-56. 

Suggested  topics: 

1.  Children's  experiences  at  home. 

2.  Activities  at  school. 

3.  Observations  of  nature: 

Birds 

Flowers 

Animals 

Wind 

Weather 

2.  Story  Telling: 

"Now  the  children  all  draw  near; 
'Tis  the  time  a  tale  to  hear." 

a.  The  principles  or  art  of  telling  stories. 

First  step  is  to  know  how  to  tell  stories. 

References:  Keyes — Stories  and  Story  Telling,  pp.  15-61. 
Bryant — How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

Bailey — For  the  Story  Teller.  (Entire  book  deals  with  this  subject.) 
Klapper — Teaching  Children  to  Read,  pp.  97-99. 

b.  Purposes  of  story  telling. 

The  child's  part. 

References:  Klapper — Teaching  Children  to  Read,  pp.  93-95. 
Keyes,  pp.  62-72. 

c.  Selection  of  stories. 

1.  To  be  read  or  told. 

2.  For  reproduction. 

3.  Pupil  teachers  should  have  considerable  practice  in  story  telling. 

References:  Leiper,  pp.  29-32;  59-60;  85-87;  104-106;  128. 
Course  of  Study,  pp  
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BOOKS  FROM  WHICH  TO  SELECT  STORIES 

Bryant — How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 
Bailey — For  the  Story  Teller. 

For  the  Children's  Hour. 

d.  Telling  original  stories. 

1.  Teacher  partially  tells  story  children  are  not  familiar  with. 
Pupils  supply  suitable  conclusion. 

2.  Pictures  dealing  with  children's  experiences  are  shown.  Children 

are  asked  to  tell  story  suggested  by  picture.  Develops  imaginative 
and  creative  effort. 

3.  Original  stories  in  imitation  of  well-known  fables,  rhymes,  and  sim- 

ple fairy  tales. 

References:  Course  of  Study,  pp  

Leiper,  pp.  105  and  106. 

3.  Dramatization. 

a.  Its  value. 

b.  Method  of  procedure  in  dramatizing  a  story. 

c.  Stories  "suitable  for  dramatization. 

References:  Course  of  Study.    (See  stories  listed  by  grades.) 

Leiper,  pp.  37-42;  67-70;  90-92;  112-113;  134-135;  157;  178-179. 

4.  Memorizing  Poems  and  Good  Prose. 

Its  value  to  the  pupil. 

a.  How  to  memorize. 

References:  Strayer  and  Norsworthy — "How  to  Teach,"  chap.  V,  pp.  73-92. 

(This  is  a  psychological  discussion  of  memory  and  methods  of  memorizing  and  gives  help- 
ful practical  illustrations  on  how  to  memorize.) 

Haliburton  and  Smith — "Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades,"  pp.  1-18 

(This  reference  gives  a  general  discussion  of  how  to  teach  poetry,  and  model  lessons  for 
each  grade  are  worked  out  in  this  book.) 

Course  of  Study,  pp  

b.  Have  members  of  class  teach  poems  in  accordance  with  plans  outlined  in 

Course  of  Study,  pp  

c.  Selections  for  memorizing  by  grades.    (See  Course  of  Study.) 

References:  Course  of  Study,  pp  

Leiper,  pp.  34-35;  65-66;  89;  111-112;  132-134;  155-156;  176-178. 

f 

BOOKS  FROM  WHICH  TO  MAKE  SELECTIONS 

Stevenson's  "Child's  Garden  of  Verse."  Rand. 

Graded  Poetry,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.    Charles  E.  Merrill  Co. 

5.  Criticisms  and  Corrections  of  Errors  of  Speech. 

References:   Rapeer — "How  to  Teach  the  Elementary  School  Subjects," 
p.  97. 

Use  of  Language  Games — Course  of  Study,  pp.  131-133. 
The  following  books  are  useful  in  planning  such  games: 
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King — "Language  Games."    Educational  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
Deming — "Language  Games  for  All  Grades."    Beckly-Cardy  Co., 
Chicago. 

Good  English,  Books  I,  II,  and  III. 
Course  of  Study,  pp  

6.  Oral  Composition. 

a.  What  composition  is. 

b.  Its  value. 

Rapeer,  pp.  92-94. 

c.  Principles  of  successful  method  in  the  teaching  of  composition. 

References:  Rapeer,  pp.  95-100. 
Sheridan,  pp.  3-8. 

Topics: 

1.  Personal  experiences  of  children:  at  home,  at  school,  on  the  street, 

holiday  and  play  experiences. 

2.  Nature: 

Trees  in  school  yard  and  neighborhood,  and  need  of  trees  on  school 

grounds  and  around  the  homes. 
Birds  in  locality. 

Habits,  home  and  use  of  insects;  the  caterpillar  and  its  cocoon; 

spider  and  its  web,  etc. 
(All  this  from  actual  observation.) 

3.  Lessons  on  manners.    Lessons  on  community  problems  and  civic 

relations. 

4.  Miscellaneous: 

Descriptions  of  toys  and  pets;  directions  for  playing  a  game; 
how  to  make  something;  the  policeman,  fireman,  postman,  gro- 
cer, shoemaker,  carpenter,  and  their  work. 

5.  Topics  suggested  in  Good  English,  Book  I,  pp.  198-207;  Book  II, 

319-332;  Book  III,  319-322. 

6.  Topics  suggested  in  Course  of  Study  by  grades. 

III.  Written  English. 

a.  The  problem  in  general. 

Sheridan,  pp.  8-11. 

b.  Master  of  the  sentence. 

Sheridan,  pp.  40-45. 

c.  Preparation  for  written  work. 

1.  Use  of  seat-work  material. 

Letter  and  word  cards  to  aid  in  (1)  sentence  formation;  (2)  cor- 
rect use  of  capitals  and  periods;  (3)  correct  spelling. 
Leiper,  pp.  50-53. 

2.  Copying. 

Course  of  Study,  p  

3.  Dictation  work. 

Course  of  Study,  p  

Klapper,  pp.  197-204. 

Mahoney — Standards  in  English,  pp.  34-38. 
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4.  Written  reproduction. 
Course  of  Study,  p  

d.  Written  compositon. 

First  Step — Class  or  cooperative  work. 
Second  Step — Individual  work. 

Composition  standards: 

1.  One  paragraph.    The  single  phase  idea.    Paragraph  should  be  short. 

Sheridan,  pp.  11-13;  26-34. 

Good  English,  Book  I,  pp.  123-124.    Book  II,  pp.  7-8. 

2.  About  subjects. 

Should  be  (1)  Personal,  (2)  Definite,  (3)  Brief. 

Sheridan,  pp.  14-17. 
Illustration  of  good  and  bad  subjects. 

Sheridan,  pp.  17-23. 

3.  Compositions  should  have  good  beginning  sentences. 

Compositions  should  have  good  ending  sentences. 

Sheridan,  pp.  35-39. 
One  way  to  get  good  compositions  is  to  give  good  models. 

Sheridan,  p.  69. 
(See  Course  of  Study — Discussions  for  each  grade.) 

e.  Letter-writing. 

Letters  should  be  real  and  should  bring  a  desired  answer. 
Should  be  a  personal  expression  on  a  personal  theme. 
Application  of  principles  taught  in  oral  and  written  composition. 
Mastery  of  form  of  letter. 

Course  of  Study — for  grades  IV-VII. 

Good  English,  Book  II,  pp.  12-14;  52;  66-67,  etc. 

IV.  Technical  Matters — Minimum  Requirements. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  language  facts  and  technical  matters4  to  be 
taught  each  grade  is  found  in  the  Good  English  books.  The  work  of  Grade 
III  is  summarized  on  pages  192-196,  in  Book  I;  of  Grade  IV,  on  pages  152-154, 
in  Book  II;  of  Grade  V,  on  pages  305-310,  in  Book  II;  of  Grade  VI,  on  pages 
173-178,  in  Book  III;  of  Grade  VII,  on  pages  333-372. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  work  of  each 
grade  in  the  Course  of  Study. 

V.  The  Work  by  Grades. 

While  each  phase  of  language  has  been  dealt  with  intensively  student- 
teachers  should  be  left  with  very  definite  ideas  of  the  progressive  steps  in  the 
process,  or  just  exactly  what  work  may  be  attempted  and  accomplished  in 
each  grade. 

The  State  Course  of  Study  in  Language  gives  a  detailed  outline  of  the 
work  to  be  accomplished  in  each  grade,  under  these  heads: 
I.  Aims  of  Instruction. 
II.  Means  of  Attaining  Aims. 

III.  Sources  of  Material. 

IV.  Minimum  Requirements. 
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(Education  cs24) — ARITHMETIC  METHODS — Grades  I-HI 
Texts:    Waldo-Harris — First  Journeys  in  Numberland. 
Wentworth-Smith — School  Arithmetic,  Book  I. 

A  brief  definite  outline  of  the  work  of  each  grade,  one  to  four,  is  given 
here.  This  is  to  be  the  basis  of  discussion  together  with  suggestions  for 
best  methods  of  presenting  the  work  in  each  grade  and  definite  plans  for 
carrying  on  the  work  during  the  recitation,  and  at  the  desks.  A  few  con- 
crete examples  of  teaching  primary  arithmetic  will  be  invaluable  in  the 
course. 

1.  Plan  for  presenting  a  special  phase  of  number  work  through  real  situa- 
tions, games,  etc. 

2.  Aids  and  devices  for  necessary  drill. 

The  primary  instructor  will  find  in  the  following  books  helpful  material 
for  the  course: 

1.  Suggestions  for  number  games  and  seat  work  found  in  "Educative 
Equipment  for  Schools,"  by  Fannie  W.  Dunn,  Teachers  College,  New  York. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.  Smith. 

I.  Outline  for  First  Grade. 

1.  Develop  a  good  working  idea  of  the  number  ten. 

a.  Special  work — counting. 
Counting  by  ones  to  ten. 

Using  the  unit  ten  as  an  instrument  of  measurement. 
Learning  the  combinations  included  within  the  number  ten. 

They  are: 

2  +  2,2  +  3,  3  +  3.2  +  4,2  +  5,3  +  4,2  +  6,3  +  5,  4  +  4 
2  +  7,3  +  6,4  +  5,2  +  8,  3  +  7,  4  +  6,  and  5  +  5 

Counting  by  tens  to  one  hundred. 
Combination  of  ten  units  in  one  hundred. 

Counting  and  naming  the  numbers  from  10  to  20,  20  to  30 — to  100. 
Writing  numbers  from  naught  to  nine. 
Writing  numbers  by  tens  to  one  hundred. 
Writing  numbers  from  10  to  20,  20  to  30 — to  100. 
Writing  by  ones  the  hundred  table. 

2.  Measurement. 

a.  Lengths  and  contents  by  indefinite  units,  such  as  step,,  cupful,  etc. 

b.  Definite  units,  such  as  cent,  five-cent  piece,  dime,  foot,  quart. 

3.  Comparison. 

Number  and  size  of  groups  of  objects  of  the  same  kind. 

4.  Fractions. 

Ideas  of  halves  of  a  single  thing  or  group  developed  objectively. 

5.  Addition  and  subtraction. 

Facts  through  ten.    Subtraction  by  the  addition  process. 


6.  Signs:  +,  — ,  = 
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II.  Outline  for  Second  Grade. 

1.  Review  work  of  first  grade. 

2.  Continue  work  in  counting  and  writing  to  100  by  ones,  twos,  fives,  and 

tens,  until  reasonable  accuracy  is  accomplished. 

3.  Special  work — addition  and  subtraction. 

a.  The  36  facts  of  addition  and  subtraction.    They  are: 

2  +  2,  3+2,  3+3,  4+2,  4  +  3,  2  +  5,  3  +  5,  4+4,  6+2 
7+2,  6+3,  5+4,  8+2,  6+4,  7  +  3,  5+5,  9+2,  8  +  2 
7+4,  6  +  5,  3+9,  4+8,  5+7,  6  +  6,  4+9,  5  +  8,  6+7 
5  +  9,  6  +  8,  7+7,  6+9,  7+8,  7+9,  8+8,  9  +  8,  9+9 

b.  Subtraction  taught  as  the  inverse  of  addition. 

The  class  should  be  able  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  the  working  of 
practical  problems  common  in  their  daily  experiences  involving 
the  addition  and  subtraction  of  tens  and  ones;  hundreds,  tens 
and  ones;  and  thousands,  tens  and  ones. 

4.  Measurement. 

a.  Definite  units:  inch,  foot,  yard,  pint,  quart,  gallon,  cent,  five-cent 
piece,  dime,  quarter-dollar,  half-dollar,  dollar.  Time  by  the  clock; 
days  in  the  week;  months  in  the  year. 

5.  Comparison. 

Number  and  size  of  objects  and  groups  of  objects  of  the  same  kind. 

6.  Fractions. 

Breaking  up  quantities  into  halves,  fourths,  thirds  and  sixths. 

7.  "Carrying"  in  addition  and  "borrowing"  in  subtraction  introduced. 

8.  Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  1,000. 

9.  Signs:  +,  — ,  =,  $,  c. 

Text:  Harris-Waldo — First  Journeys  in  Numberland  may  be  used  the 
latter  half  of  second  grade. 

HI.  Outline  for  Third  Grade. 

Text:  Wentworth-Smith — School  Arithmetics,  Book  I,  chaps.  1,  2,  3. 

1.  Review  work  of  second  grade. 

See  text,  pp.  1  to  54. 
For  a  test  on  the  45  combinations,  use  pp.  26  and  27.    Review  these 
pages  frequently. 

Use  pp.  48-54  to  ascertain  just  what  shortages,  if  any,  exist  among  the 
pupils  beginning  the  third  grade. 

2.  New  work. 

a.  Multiplication. 

Relation  of  multiplication  to  addition. 
Teaching  the  36  multiplicative  facts. 
Multiplying  by  two  figures. 
Multiplying  by  units  and  tens. 

b.  Division. 

Relation  of  division  to  multiplication  and  subtraction. 

In  developing  the  idea  of  division  start  with  what  the  pupils 

already  know  through  the  process  of  addition,  subtraction  and 

multiplication. 
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Teach  the  division  tables  along  with  the  multiplication  tables. 
Teach  both  multiplication  and  division  tables,  2-16. 
Short  division  introduced. 

3.  Summary. 

At  the  end  of  the  third-grade  work  pupils  should  know: 

a.  Addition — how  to  work  any  problem  in  addition  employing  numbers 

of  four  orders;  the  writing  of  dollars  and  cents. 

b.  Subtraction — how  to  work  any  problem  in  subtraction  employing 

numbers  of  four  orders. 

c.  Multiplication — the  36  multiplicative  facts  completed.    Written  mul- 

tiplication of  quantities  by  one  and  two  numbers. 

d.  Division — oral    work   suggested   by   the   work   in  multiplication. 

Written  work  includes  the  division  of  quantities  by  one  figure  or 
order  with  or  without  remainders. 

e.  Fractions — the  fractional  parts  of  multiplicative  facts  learned. 

f.  Writing  and  reading  numbers. 

The  ability  to  write  and  to  read  numbers  through  10,000. 

g.  Rapid  single  column  addition. 

h.  Dry  measure,  weight  and  square  measures. 

In  completing  the  third  grade,  pupils  should  be  able  to  work  any  problem 
in  any  topic  to  page  156  in  the  text. 

(Education  cs25) — SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 
School  Law  Included 

Text:    Colegrove — "The  Teacher  and  the  School," 
or 

Bagley — "Classroom  Management." 

The  course  in  School  Management  includes  the  following  topics: 

1.  School  Organization. 

2.  Class  Management. 

3.  Conducting  the  Recitation. 

4.  The  Teacher's  Relation  to  the  Community. 

Instructors  of  this  course  should  have  at  hand  some  of  the  following  books 
as  a  means  of  preparation  for  the  course  and  as  a  basis  for  these  discussions: 
Colegrove — "The  Teacher  and  the  School." 
Bagley — "Classroom  Management." 
Seeley — "A  New  School  Management." 
Dutton — "School  Management." 
Betts  and  Hall — "Better  Rural  Schools." 
Foght — "The  Rural  Teacher  and  His  Work." 
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Members  of  the  class  should  read  during  the  course  as  many  of  the  follow- 
ing books  as  is  possible.  The  four  mentioned  are  included  in  the  traveling 
library,  which  will  be  supplied  all  county  summer  schools  by  the  State  Li- 
brary Commission. 

Wray — "Jean  Mitchell's  School." 

Quick — "Brown  Mouse." 

Stephens — "Phelps  and  His  Teachers." 

Martin — "Emmy  Lou." 

Topic  I.     The  Teacher. 

"As  the  teacher  is,  so  is  the  school." 

1.  Qualifications  of  the  teacher. 

Personal,  moral  and  social. 
Educational  preparation. 
Importance  of  scholarship. 
Professional  training. 
Teacher's  experience. 

2.  The  growth  of  the  teacher. 

Cultivation  of  the  social  life. 

Seek  desirable  friendships. 

How  leisure  time  should  be  employed. 

Read  many  books — list  the  magazines  a  teacher  should  read. 
Visit  the  best  schools. 

Attendance  on  teachers'  meetings  and  summer  schools. 
Spirit  and  attitude  of  teacher  to  professional  growth. 
Relation  of  teacher  to  other  educational  forces  in  the  county. 

3.  Score  card  for  measuring  efficiency  of  teachers — Rapeer,  pp.  340,  341. 

List  desirable  qualities  a  teacher  should  possess  in  the  order  of  their 
desirability. 

References:  Davis — "The  Work  of  the  Teacher,"  chap.  11. 
Seeley — "New  School  Management,"  chaps.  1  and  2. 
Dutton — "School  Management,"  chaps.  2  and  3. 
Palmer — "The  Ideal  Teacher." 
Home — "The  Teacher  as  Artist." 

Topic  II.     The  First  Day  of  School. 

The  importance  of  a  good  start. 
1.  Preliminary  arrangements. 

Visit  the  school  before  opening  day. 

Meet  with  patrons  at  school  building. 

Preparation  of  building,  both  interior  and  grounds. 

Sources  of  information  necessary  for  teacher  to  have. 

Teacher's  register  for  last  term    (to  determine   classification  of 
pupils). 

Other  school  records.    An  acquaintance  with  community. 
Books  and  supplies  for  pupils. 

Supply  of  pencils  and  paper  for  first  day's  work. 
Plan  the  first  day's  work. 

Secure  course  of  study. 

Make  a  tentative  schedule. 
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2.  The  first  day's  work. 

Teacher  on  hand  early,  classroom  in  order. 
Necessary  information  secured  from  pupils. 
Classification  of  pupils. 

Carry  out  a  program,  make  definite  assignments  for  next  day's  work. 

Leave  impression  with  pupils  that  something  definite  has  been  accom- 
plished. 
References:  Bagley,  chap.  2. 
Seeley,  chap.  4. 

Topic  III.    Management  of  the  Class. 

1.  Routine  matters. 

Seating  of  pupils — seating  of  classes. 

Passing  to  and  from  classes;  passing  out  to  recess. 

Passing  supplies. 

Management  of  hats  and  wraps. 

System  in  the  use  of  waste  basket,  in  sharpening  pencils. 

Orderly  arrangement  of  books  and  materials  in  desk.    Tidiness  of 

classroom. 
Remove  distractions. 

2.  Freedom  in  the  room. 

Conditioned  on  development  of  qualities  of  good  citizenship. 
Recognition  of  rights  of  others. 
Pupil's  responsibility  for  conduct  of  room. 
Latitude  permitted  in  communication  with  others. 
Reference:  Bagley,  chap.  3. 

Topic  IV.    The  Daily  Program. 

1.  Its  importance  and  necessity. 

Saves  time.    Guide  for  pupils  as  well  as  teachers. 
Gives  training  in  habits  of  regularity. 
Keeps  teacher  and  pupil  in  helpful  cooperation. 
Helps  in  control  of  work  of  school. 

2.  Factors  which  enter  into  program  making. 

Length  of  school  term,  school  day  and  recesses. 
Subjects  to  be  taught. 

Program  for  teachers  of  one  grade;  for  teacher  of  several  grades  or  for 

all  the  elementary  grades. 
Number  of  classes.    Number  of  pupils. 
Proportionate  time  per  pupil  or  grade. 

3.  Principles  to  consider. 

The  place  that  form  and  content  subjects  should  have  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  daily  program. 
Relation  of  different  types  of  subject-matter  to  fatigue. 
Relative  proportion  of  time  to  each  subject. 

Relative  importance  of  subjects.    Relative  difficulty  of  subjects. 
Too  many  classes  shows  poor  organization. 
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Solution — for  teacher  of  many  grades — combinations  and  alternations. 

Fewer  recitations  and  larger  ones. 
Program  must  be  adapted  to  needs  of  school. 
Must  provide  for  recitation,  study,  play  and  other  activities. 

Note. — Members  of  the  class  should  be  required  on  class  to  make  out  a  daily  schedule 
embodying  the  above  principles  for  the  school  they  will  teach  or  some  specific  school.  These 
programs  should  be  discussed. 

References:  Bagley,  chap.  4. 
Seeley,  chap.  5. 
Colegrove,  chap.  12. 
Dutton,  chap.  10. 

Topic  V.     The  Course  of  Study. 

1.  The  common  standard. 

The  Course  of  Study — the  common  guide  for  the  teacher  set  by  the 
State  to  determine  the  amount  and  nature  of  work  to  be  done  in 
each  of  the  seven  grades. 

Necessary  for  the  teacher  to  know  and  follow  Course  of  Study  in  order 
to  determine  promotion  from  grade  to  grade.  Therefore,  the  purpose 
of  the  study  of  the  State  Course  of  Study  is  threefold,  as  given  below: 

2.  Purposes  of  this  study. 

a.  To  give  a  workable  knowledge  of  the  State  Course  of  Study. 

To  promote  with  reference  to  this  standard  and  to  leave  in  the 
Teacher's  Register  an  accurate  record  of  the  work  done  in  each 
subject  by  each  pupil  in  the  school. 

b.  How  to  apply  the  Course  of  Study  to  the  life  needs  of  the  com- 

munity. 

Reading,  language,  arithmetic,  and  all  tool  subjects  more  effec- 
tively taught  through  motives  and  interests  growing  out  of 
activities  of  daily  life.  Nature  study  as  related  to  open  coun- 
try is  a  great  opportunity  to  teach  appreciation  of  life  out 
of  doors.  Agriculture  should  be  adapted  to  local  needs  and 
conditions,  manual  training  and  home  economics  should  be 
related  to  needs  of  farm  and  farm  home.  Lessons  in  good 
citizenship  grow  out  of  every  branch  in  the  curriculum. 

c.  To  develop  the  aesthetic  side. 

To  develop  an  appreciation  of  country  life  and  country  things 
to  the  end  that  pupils  become  intelligent  workers  in  their  com- 
munities and  to  get  the  greatest  good  out  of  life. 

3.  To  make  a  study  of  minimum  requirements  for  each  grade  in  each 

subject. 

Suggested  plans  for  an  intensive  study. 

It  is  most  important  for  teachers  to  know  the  work  that  should  be 
done  in  each  subject  in  each  grade  and  as  a  standard  for  promotion 
to  know  when  the  work  has  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

As  intensive  study  as  time  permits  should  be  made  of  each  subject. 
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Topic  VI.    Classification,  Grading  and  Promotion. 

Classification: 

Obstacles  to  overcome  in  classifying  rural  schools. 

Large  number  of  classes;  irregular  attendance;  lack  of  proper  records. 
Suggestions  for  classification: 

Determine  ability  and  needs  of  individuals. 

Follow  State  Course  of  Study. 
Combinations  and  alternations  of  related  subjects  that  are  practicable  that 
may  be  made  in  order  to  save  time  and  better  organize  the  work. 

Promotions.    Factors  determining  promotion: 

1.  Amount  of  work  done.    Promote  with  reference  to  Course  of  Study. 

2.  Ability  to  go  on. 

Place  pupil  where  best  work  can  be  done. 
Frequency  of  promotion. 
Importance  of  teacher's  judgment. 

Best  form  for  children's  report  cards.    Best  plan  of  marking. 
References:  Colgrove,  chap.  11. 
Seeley,  chaps.  6,  14. 

Topic  VII.     School  Government. 

The  true  aim  of  school  government. 

Contrast  the  modern  point  of  view  in  school  discipline  with  the  old 

viewpoint. 
Self-control  and  self-government. 

Socialized  pride  in  reputation  of  class  or  school. 
Democracy  and  law. 

Relation  between  teacher  and  pupils. 

The  personality  of  the  teacher  as  an  element  of  control. 

Scholarship  an  element  of  control. 
Character  the  end  of  discipline. 

The  purposes  of  punishment. 
Evaluate  the  following: 

Keeping  children  in  at  recess  or  after  school. 

Extra  tasks. 

Low  grades  in  deportment. 
Threats. 

Punishment  before  the  class. 
Discuss  effective  punishment  and  reasons  therefor. 
Study  of  individual  differences  in  children. 
Character  building  through  the  exercise  of  freedom. 
References:  Davis,  chap.  5. 

Dutton,  chap.  7. 

Seeley,  chaps.  7  and  8. 

Colegrove,  chap.  24. 

Topic  VIII.    The  Playground. 

Supervision  necessary. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  play. 
Playground  equipment  needed. 
Benefits  of  play  and  games. 
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Moral,  social  and  civic  value. 

The  relation  between  play  and  conduct  in  the  schoolroom. 
Games  for  primary  grades. 
Games  for  grammar  grades. 

Note. — Members  of  class  should  write  directions  for  games  just  as  they  would  explain  them 
to  children. 

References:  Clarks — "Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools." 
Betts  and  Hall — "Better  Rural  Schools,"  chap.  27. 

Topic  IX.    The  School  Grounds  and  the  Schoolroom  Interior. 

1.  The  school  grounds. 

How  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  of  a  rural  school.  Use 

the  Parent-Teachers'  Association  or  the  Community  Club  and  your 

pupils  to  arouse  interest. 
Grounds  should  be  graded,  sodded  and  beautified  by  setting  out  trees 

and  shrubbery.    The  cost  is  relatively  small  where  community  effort 

is  enlisted. 

The  actual  planting  might  be  left  for  special  exercises  on  Arbor  Day  or 
some  special  occasion.    A  suitable  program  should  be  made  out. 

The  children  under  enthusiastic  leadership  may  be  trained  in  giving 
the  care  and  attention  necessary  until  growth  is  assured,  as  well  as 
a  pride  in  attractive  and  clean  grounds. 

2.  The  schoolroom  interior. 

How  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
schoolroom. 

Where  needed,  enlist  the  help  of  committeemen,  patrons  and  pupils 
in  painting  or  kalsomining  the  walls.  Study  the  most  suitable 
and  pleasing  colors  for  schoolrooms. 

Where  needed,  interest  should  be  enlisted  in  securing  the  neces- 
sary school  equipment — good  blackboards  and  the  modern  desks, 
as  well  as  other  necessary  equipment.  Get  catalogues  from 
school  supply  houses  to  study  the  best  school  furniture.  Pic- 
tures used  should  be  of  standard  merit,  copies  of  the  great  mas- 
terpieces, suited  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  and  which  have  real 
educational  and  cultural  value.  (See  Course  of  Study,  pp.  181- 
182.)  The  schoolroom  should  have  the  appearance  of  being  a 
real  workshop;  for  example,  meritorious  work  of  the  pupils 
should  be  tastefully  mounted  and  exhibited  in  the  room  to  stimu- 
late effort  and  to  show  what  is  actually  done.  Give  examples  of 
exhibit  work  well  mounted.  Children  should  be  trained  in  good 
habits  of  neatness  and  orderliness  in  the  care  of  the  room. 
References:  Seeley,  chaps.  20  and  21. 
Betts  and  Hall,  chap.  24. 

Topic  X.    Conducting  the  Recitation. 

The  recitation — the  central  activity  of  the  school. 

In  order  to  study  the  method  of  conducting  the  recitation,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  instructor  shall  have  a  demonstration  lesson  taught, 
using  children  where  possible,  to  illustrate  a  lesson  procedure  ac- 
cording to  scientific  method.    Members  of  the  School  Management 
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Class  should  observe  and  take  notes,  and  after  sufficient  time  for  a 
study  of  what  has  been  observed  a  period  should  be  used  for  a  full 
discussion  of  such  points  as  the  following: 

What  the  teacher  did  in  her  own  preparation  of  the  lesson. 

Teacher's  preparation  of  pupil  for  the  lesson. 

Problem  to  be  solved. 

How  the  interest  of  pupils  was  held. 

Teacher's  organization  of  subject-matter. 

Opportunity  given  the  pupils  to  pass  judgment. 

Was  teacher  or  pupil  activity  most  prominent? 

Solution  of  the  problem. 

Lesson  assignment  for  next  day. 

Topic  XI.    The  School  as  a  Social  Center. 

The  school  entertainment. 

The  school  library. 

The  teacher  and  the  community. 

Movement  toward  large  consolidated  school  centers. 

The  consolidated  school,  with  its  assembly  hall  and  ample  grounds,  the 
natural  center  of  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  the  community. 

Country  life  lacking  in  social  opportunities. 

Young  life  and  older  life  of  the  community  in  need  of  good  wholesome 
entertainment. 

A  place  needed  to  assemble  for  neighborhood  picnics,  lectures,  concerts; 
a  place  needed  for  the  older  ones  for  special  programs  on  scientific 
agriculture  and  home  economics;  for  speakers  to  present  political  and 
social  issues  to  the  people. 
The  school  library. 

The  teacher's  function — not  only  to  teach  children  to  read  broadly  the 
best  books  that  reading  may  become  a  life  habit,  but  also  to  direct  at- 
tention of  adults  to  best  and  most  useful  reading. 

Library  should  contain  bulletins  on  agriculture  and  home  economics 
suited  to  the  nee^s  of  the  people. 

The  school  should  make  use  of  State  Library  Extension  service.  Write 
to  State  Department  of  Education  for  "New  Supplementary  Library 
Lists  for  1921." 
The  teacher  and  the  community. 

Knowledge  of  community  essential. 

Teacher  to  succeed  must  become  a  part  of  the  community  in  sympathy 
and  interest,  and  must  know  rural  life  and  needs. 

Miss  Mary  Palmer,  Secretary,  North  Carolina  Library  Commission,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  will,  upon  request,  send  out  literature  telling  how  traveling  libraries 
may  be  procured. 

References:  Betts  and  Hall,  chaps.  10  and  16. 
Foght,  Part  I. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  TO  BE  USED  IN  COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Reading  and  Literature: 

Studies  in  Reading,  Seventh  Grade.  University  Publishing  Co.,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Supplementary — The  Silent  Readers.  Lewis  and  Rowland.  Seventh 
Reader.    John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

English  Composition: 

Good  English,  Book  III.  Scott,  Foresman  Co.,  623  S.  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Spelling: 

The  Mastery  of  Words,  Book  II.  Iroquois  Publishing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Grammar: 

Good  English,  Book  III.    Scott,  Foresman  Co.,  Chicago. 
Geography: 

Essentials  of  Geography,  Book  II.  American  Book  Co.,  100  Washing- 
ton Square,  New  York. 

Supplementary — Human  Geography,  Book  I.  John  C.  Winston  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Arithmetic: 

School  Arithmetic,  Book  II  (North  Carolina  Edition).  Ginn  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation: 

Healthy  Living,  Book  II.  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.,  432  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Elementary  Science  or  Agriculture: 

Studies  in  Elementary  Science.    Row,  Peterson  Co. 

United  States  History: 

History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  231-245 
W.  39th  Street,  New  York. 

North  Carolina  History:  • 

Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina.  Alfred  Williams  &  Co., 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Civics: 

Elementary  Community  Civics.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Room  611-612,  Rhodes 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Writing: 

Zaner  Writing  Method.    Zaner  &  Bloser  Co.,  Columbus,  0.; 
or 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing.  A.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  30  Irving  Place, 
New  York. 
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Drawing: 

Industrial  Art  Text-books.    Laidlaw  Bros.,  130  East  25th  Street,  New 
York; 

or 

Practical  Drawing  Books.    Practical  Drawing  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas; 
or 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art  Books.    Atkinson  Mentzer  Co.,  2210  S.  Park 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

Music: 

Progressive  Music  Series.    Silver  Burdett  &  Co.,  126  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York; 

or 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series.    American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
Games: 

Physical  Training  in  Elementary  Schools.    Clark.    Benj.  H.  Sanborn 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

Primary  Reading — Grades  I-III: 

Reading  Literature  Primer,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers.  Row, 
Peterson  Co., 
and 

Child's  World  Primer,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers.    Johnson  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Grammar  Grade  Reading — Grades  IV-VII: 

Studies  in  Reading,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Readers.  Uni- 
versity Publishing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Supplementary — The  Silent  Readers.  Lewis  and  Rowland.  Fourth,  Fifth, 
Sixth,  and  Seventh  Readers. 

Language  Methods — Grades  I-VII: 

Good  English,  Book  I,  Book  II,  and  Book  III.    Scott,  Foresman  Co., 
Chicago. 

Arithmetic  Methods — Grades  I-III: 

School  Arithmetic,  Book  I.    Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Supplementary — First  Journeys  in  Numberland.    Scott,  Foresman  Co. 

School  Management:  • 

Coiegrove — The  Teacher  and  the  School.    Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
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TEACHERS'  REFERENCE  BOOKS 
For  Use  of  Instructors  in  the  County  Summer  Schools 


Klapper — "Teaching  Children  to  Read."    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Jenkins — "Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Stone — "Oral  and  Silent  Reading."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Sheridan — "Speaking  and  Writing  English."    B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 
Chubb — "The  Teaching  of  English."    Macmillan  Co. 
Leiper — "Language  Work  in  Elementary  Schools."    Ginn  &  Co. 
Kittredge  and  Farley — "Advanced  English  Grammar."    Ginn  &  Co. 
Haliburton    and    Smith — "Teaching    Poetry    in    the    Grades."  Houghton- 
Mifflin  Co. 

Bryant — "Stories  to  Tell  to  Children."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Bailey — "For  the  Story  Teller."    Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Bryant — "How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Cross  and  Statler — "Stories  for  the  Upper  Grammar  Grades."    Row,  Peter- 
son Co. 

Suzzallo — "The  Teaching  of  Spelling."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Tidyman — "The  Teaching  of  Spelling."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Smith — "The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic."    Ginn  &  Co. 
Brown  and  Coffman — "How  to  Teach  Arithmetic."    Row,  Peterson  Co. 
Stone — "The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic." 

Freeman — "The  Teaching  of  Handwriting."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing  (Manual). 

Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades  and  Teachers'  Guides.    A.  N.  Palmer  Co. 
Smith — "Teaching  Geography  by  Problems."    Doubleday-Page  &  Co. 
Holtz — "Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography."  Macmillan. 
Johnston — "The  Teaching  of  History."  Macmillan. 
Wayland — "How  to  Teach  American  History."  Macmillan. 
Muzzey — "American  History." 

Beard  and  Bagley — "History  of  the  American  People."  Macmillan. 
McKinley,  Coulomb,  and  Gerson — "School  History  of  the  Great  War."  Ameri- 
can Book  Co. 

Dunn — "The  Community  and  the  Citizen."    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Field  and  Nearing — "Community  Civics."  Macmillan. 
Andress — "Health  Education  in  Rural  Schools."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Dresslar — "School  Hygiene."  Macmillan. 

Ferguson  and  Lewis — "Elementary  Principles   of  Agriculture."  Ferguson 

Publishing  Co. 
Benson  and  Betts — "Agriculture."    Bobbs,  Merrill  &  Co. 
The  Lyric  Music  Series.    Scott,  Foresman  Co. 
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Gaynor — "Songs  of  the  Child's  World,"  Nos.  I  and  II.    John  Church,  New 
York. 

Clark — "Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools."    B.  H.  Sanborn  Co. 
Burchenal — "Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games."    G.  Shirmer. 
Hurll — "How  to  Show  Pictures  to  Children."    Davis  Press,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Sargent  and  Miller — "How  Children  Learn  to  Draw."    Ginn  &  Co. 
Kendall  and  Myrick — "How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental  Subjects."  Houghton- 
Mifflin  Co. 

Charters — "Teaching  the  Common  Branches."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Colegrove — "The  Teacher  and  the  School."  Scribner's. 
Bagley — "Classroom  Management."  Macmillan. 

Pittman — "Successful  Teaching  in  Rural  Schools."    American  Book  Co. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  calls  attention  to  the  effort  which  the  teachers  of  the  State 
are  making  to  improve  their  professional  standing  and  to  increase  their 
usefulness.  The  attendance  of  twelve  thousand  teachers  in  summer 
school  each  year,  without  compulsion,  is  unimpeachable  evidence  of  a 
growing  and  a  learning  teaching  force.  The  teachers  of  the  State  are 
rapidly  becoming  a  body  of  serious  students.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
ascertain,  no  other  State  had  as  large  a  percentage  of  its  teachers  in 
summer  schools  in  1922. 

Some  suggestions  are  made  relative  to  the  conduct  of  approved  summer 
schools  to  which  the  attention  of  the  directors  is  called.  These  are  pre- 
sented merely  as  a  basis  of  study  looking  toward  future  developments. 


State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


PREFACE 


The  following  study  of  the  summer  schools  in  1922  carries  a  com- 
parison all  the  way  through  with  the  summer  schools  that  were  conducted 
in  1921.  The  effort  has  been  to  designate  the  various  points  of  improve- 
ment. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  total  summer  school  effort  in  1922, 
including  both  the  approved  summer  schools  and  the  county  summer 
schools  for  both  white  and  colored  teachers.  In  this  way  we  can  see  the 
total  growth  of  the  entire  summer  school  movement  over  a  period  of 
four  years. 

The  second  division  deals  with  the  approved  summer  schools  for  white 
teachers.  A  detailed  comparison  is  made  with  the  summer  schools  of 
1921.  Following  that,  the  approved  summer  schools  for  colored  teachers 
are  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  county  summer  schools  for  white  teachers  are  next  treated.  The 
total  enrollment  in  these  institutions  has  fallen  off,  but  there  are  many 
facts  brought  out  in  the  report  which  tend  to  show  that  there  has  been 
very  decided  improvement  over  the  former  efforts.  The  separation  of 
the  preparatory  group  from  the  regular  county  group  is  traced  in  its 
general  effect  upon  the  whole  scheme  of  county  summer  schools.  The 
county  summer  schools  for  the  colored  teachers  are  subjected  to  same 
analysis. 

An  additional  chapter  is  introduced.  This  gives  the  comments  of  the 
supervisors  on  the  conduct  of  the  county  schools  and  contains  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 

There  is  also  appended  some  suggestions  as  to  the  general  plans  for 
the  summer  school  program  with  special  reference  to  the  approved 
summer  schools.  It  is  felt  that  the  work  of  the  approved  summer  schools 
should  be  definitely  organized  into  specific  curricula,  considering  the 
scholastic  preparation  of  the  teacher  and  the  field  of  her  work  as  a 
teacher.  Upon  a  whole,  this  report  indicates  a  hopeful  prospect  for  the 
whole  summer  school  program. 


Director  of  Teacher  Training. 


November  4,  1922. 
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A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR 
TEACHERS,  HELD  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1922 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  summer  school  program  for  teachers  in  North  Carolina  has  come  to 
have  a  very  definite  place  in  the  general  scheme  for  securing  an  adequate 
supply  of  well  trained  teachers  for  all  the  schools  in  the  State.  All  will  admit 
without  controversy  that  it  would  be  better  if  teachers  could  have  a  much 
longer  period  of  preparation,  prior  to  entering  the  teaching  service,  than  has 
been  heretofore  possible  in  this  State.  However,  nothing  in  the  big  summer 
school  program,  as  now  conceived  and  carried  out,  in  any  way  interferes  with 
all  the  preservice  training  that  can  be  given  to  prospective  teachers. 

The  problem  of  the  summer  school  is  to  deal  with  the  further  preparation 
of  teachers  in  service.  Many  of  the  teachers  in  service  in  North  Carolina  are 
lacking  in  both  general  education  and  in  specific  education  as  represented  by 
professional  preparation.  In  order  that  these  defects  may  be  met,  and  in 
order  that  our  teaching  force  may  have  the  specific  training  demanded  for  the 
particular  needs  of  each,  the  summer  schools  must  of  necessity  cover  a  wide 
field  of  knowledge  at  the  present.  In  providing  work  suitable  for  the  needs 
of  all,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  break  the  summer  schools  into  three 
general  groups,  as  follows : 

a.  The  Approved  Summer  Schools 

These  schools  cover  four  or  five  years  of  scholastic  training,  beginning  with 
the  high  school  graduate  and  continuing  on  through  the  college  field  and  into 
post-graduate  work.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  type  of  school  is  increas- 
ing its  attendance  most  rapidly,  which  shows  clearly  the  rise  in  scholastic 
level  of  the  whole  teaching  profession. 

b.  The  County  Summer  Schools 

These  institutions  undertake  to  provide  suitable  instruction  for  people  who 
have  had  at  least  two  years  of  high  school  training,  and  on  up  to  and  including 
high  school  graduation.  This  work,  of  course,  is  restricted  to  the  elementary 
field  of  teaching.  These  schools  at  the  present  are  having  a  tremendous 
influence.  However,  they  should  not  be  considered  as  a  part  of  a  permanent 
plan,  as  high  school  graduation,  as  soon  as  possible,  should  be  made  the 
minimum  scholastic  preparation  for  entering  upon  a  scheme  of  specialized 
training  for  teachers. 

c.  The  Preparatory  Group 

Among  the  colored  teachers,  especially,  there  are  still  many  who  have  not 
had  as  much  training  as  that  contained  in  the  first  two  years  of  high  school 
work.  It  is  necessary  to  furnish  these  people,  for  the  time  being,  a  training 
that  will  help  them  most  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  It  is  not  planned 
to  make  of  these  people  permanent  teachers.  They  should  be  replaced  as 
rapidly  as  the  material  is  available  with  better  trained  teachers. 
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In  order  that  the  magnitude  of  the  summer  school  movement  in  the  State 
may  be  quickly  comprehended,  the  total  attendance  in  these  three  types  of 
schools,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years,  is  given  here.  The  schools  for 
white  teachers  and  for  colored  teachers  are  listed  separately. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT,  1922 


Group  of  Schools 

Enrollment 

Increase 
Over 
1920 

Per  Cent 
Increase 
Over 
1920 

1920 

1921 

1922 

2,445 
2,609 

3,053 
3,900 

4,728 
3,015 

173 
1,419 
1,736 

810 

2,283 
506 
173 
629 
*164 
810 
*43 

93.4 
19.4 

6.  County  preparatory  (colored)  

790 
1,900 

1,127 
2,753 

73.3 
*8.6 

7.  County  summer  school  (Indian)   

43 

78 

Totals  „  

7,787 

10,911 

11,881 

4,064 

52.2 

•Decrease.       (flncluding  223  Hampton  Institute  students.) 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  approved  summer  schools  for  both  the  white 
teachers  and  the  colored  teachers  have  enjoyed  a  constant  growth.  The  county 
summer  schools  were  not  quite  as  large  this  summer  as  last.  Even  when  the 
preparatory  group  is  added,  there  is  still  a  large  falling  off.  On  the  whole, 
this  should  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  progress.  The  time  should  soon  come 
when  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  provision  in  summer  schools  for  those 
below  high  school  graduation. 

Table  I,  following,  takes  the  three  types  of  summer  schools  for  each  race 
and  distributes  the  attendance  under  three  schemes,  as  follows : 

a.  The  kind  and  class  of  teacher's  certificate  held  by  the  student. 

b.  The  amount  of  scholastic  preparation  of  each  student. 

c.  The  amount  of  teaching  experience. 

In  the  approved  summer  schools  for  colored  teachers  in  Table  I,  Hampton 
Institute  in  Virginia,  with  223  teachers,  is  not  included,  because  the  necessary 
information  was  not  furnished  us  by  that  institution. 
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A  Comparative  Study 


From  Table  I  the  facts  under  each  scheme  of  classification  have  been  sum- 
marized and  placed  over  against  the  results  in  1921  summer  schools.  In  these 
summaries  we  have  the  facts  so  arranged  that  improvement  in  any  one  item 
stands  out  clearly.  In  the  first  summary  dealing  with  certificates  there  is 
considerable  difficulty,  as  the  certificates  have  been  classified  since  the  1921 
sessions.  If  any  one  wishes  to  follow  the  comparison  further,  he  can  add  the 
certificates  in  classes  A,  B,  and  C  and  get  a  direct  relation.  The  noteworthy 
thing  about  this  summary  is  that  the  percentage  of  summer  school  attendants 
who  hold  no  teaching  certificate  has  fallen  from  37.5  per  cent  to  32.4  per  cent. 


Summary  (A) — Teaching;  Certificate  Held 


19 

21 

19 

2o 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Roll 

of 

Roll 

of 

Total 

Total 

1.  No  Teaching  certificate   

4,020 

37.5 

3,769 

32.4 

2.  County  Second  Grade.  .    

1,828 

17.0 

1,067 

9.2 

3.  Provisional  A  and  B     

1,030 

9.6 

1,501 

12.9 

4.  Temporary    

124 

1.1 

5.  Elementary— Class  B   

2,882 

26.8 

2,843 

24.4 

6.  Elementary— Class  A    

409 

3.5 

7.  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade — Class  C  

566 

5.3 

1,057 

9.1 

8.  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade — Class  B...  

182 

1.6 

9.  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade— Class  A  

60 

.5 

10.  High  School  Teacher— Class  C_.   

239 

2.2 

199 

1.7 

11.  High  School  Teacher— Class  B  

46 

.4 

12.  High  School  Teacher— Class  A  

127 

1.1 

13.  High  School  Principal  and  Superintendent  

148 

1.4 

225 

1.9 

14.  Specials       

24 

.2 

22 

.2 

Totals   

10,737 

100.0 

*11,631 

100.0 

*27  Wake  Forest  students  not  included. 


In  summary  (B)  several  interesting  facts  come  to  light:  those  below  high 
school  have  fallen  off  from  13.8  per  cent  in  1921  to  9.3  per  cent  in  1922 ;  those 
below  high  school  graduation  have  fallen  from  52.9  per  cent  in  1921  to  43.2 
per  cent  in  1922.  This  has  served  to  raise  the  average  training  for  all  teachers 
in  attendance  on  summer  schools  from  2.98  years  of  high  school  training  in 
1921  to  an  average  training  of  3.42  years  of  high  school  work  in  1922.  At 
this  rate  of  increase,  the  average  will  be  high  school  graduation  in  1924. 
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Summary  (B) — Scholastic  Training 


1921 

1922 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Roll 

of 

Roll 

of 

..  . 

Total 

Total 

1.  Below  high  school-  -                    .  —   

1,483 

13.8 

1,080 

9.3 

2.  One  year  high  school           ..  -                       .  -  . 

1,455 

13.5 

1,339 

11.5 

3.  Two  years  high  school  

1,384 

12.9 

1,358 

11.6 

4.  Three  years  high  school                  .                .  ... 

1,361 

12.7 

1,258 

10.8 

3,133 

29.2 

3,826 

32.9 

6.  One  year  college  .  .  -  „  .  .   

1,025 

9.5 

1,246. 

10.7 

7.  Two  years  college                 _ .                           .  . 

459 

4.3 

832 

7.2 

8.  Three  years  college   -  ...  

63 

.6 

161 

1.4 

9.  Four  vears  college      _ 

374 

3.5 

531 

4.6 

10,737 

100.0 

*1 1,631 

100.0 

*27  Wake  Forest  students  not  included  in  this  total. 


In  the  matter  of  experience,  as  shown  in  summary  (C),  the  number  without 
experience  has  dropped  from  30.8  per  cent  in  1921  to  24.2  per  cent  in  1922,  and 
the  number  with  three  or  more  years  experience  has  increased  from  37.6  per 
cent  to  47.4  per  cent  in  1922.  These  facts  would  indicate  a  slight  tendency 
toward  more  permanence  in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  profession. 


Summary  (C) — Teaching  Experience 


1921 

1922 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Roll 

of 

Roll 

of 

Total 

Total 

1. 

No  experience.-.  .   .       .           .  .     ...  .  . 

3,303 

30.8 

2,819 

24.2 

2. 

One  year     ... 

1,847 

17.2 

1,864 

16.0 

3. 

Two  years   _..  .  ....     

1,553 

14.4 

1,436 

12.4 

4. 

Three  years     

4,034 

37.6 

5,512 

47.4 

Totals  

10,737 

100.0 

*1 1,631 

100.0 

*27  Wake  Forest  students  not  included  in  this  total. 


In  graph  one  we  have  tried  to  present  pictorially  the  changes  in  the  student 
body  from  1921  to  1922.  In  general  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  a 
slight  absolute  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  columns  below  high  school  gradua- 
tion, but  this  slight  absolute  decrease  represents  a  very  considerable  relative 
decrease.  There  has  been  a  considerable  shaping  up  on  the  side  of  college 
training.  A  consideration  of  the  whole  picture  of  each  summer  school  will 
show  encouraging  improvement. 
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APPROVED  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS 


We  have  been  keeping  for  three  years  an  account  of  the  attendance  at  the 
approved  summer  schools  for  white  teachers.  We  submit  here  a  brief  state- 
ment showing  the  rapid  growth  of  these  institutions.  The  Division  of  Certifi- 
cation requires  credit  on  three  courses  at  an  approved  summer  school  for 
acceptance  as  a  full  unit  of  work.  We  have  kept  account,  also,  of  the  number 
in  each  school  that  have  received  credit  on  as  many  as  three  courses.  Table  II 
shows  this  attendance  for  the  last  three  years,  and  also  the  number  receiving 
the  required  amount  of  credit. 

TABLE  II 

APPROVED  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS— COMPARATIVE 
ENROLLMENT  FOR  THREE  YEARS 


Nam«  of  Institution 


1-A.  Appalachian  Training  school   

1-B.  Appalachian  Training  School  

2.     Asheville  Normal    

3-A.  Cullowhee  Normal  School..   

3-B.  Cullowhee  Normal  School..   

4.  East  Carolina  Teachers  College  

5.  Flora  Macdonald  College   

6.  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  

7.  North  Carolina  State  College  of  A.  and  E. 

8.  Trinity  College    

9.  University  of  North  Carolina  

10.     Lenoir  College.   

11-A.  Atlantic  Christian  College   

11-B.  Wake  Forest  College  


Totals. 


1920 


Roll 


87 


357 
82 


131 

55 
539 
347 

88 
616 
120 

23 


2,445 


70 


308 
82 


130 
39 
517 
307 
77 
552 
111 
23 


2,222 


1921 


Roll  Pass 


121 
117 
424 
114 


143 
63 
585 
372 
187 
701 
113 


113 


3,053 


119 
116 
395 
113 


136 
58 
538 
341 
159 
623 
108 


2,804 


1922 


Roll  Pass. 


307 
270 
685 
133 
76 
252 


794 
658 
242 
964 
150 


197 


4,728 


296 

260 

651 

133 

70 

230 


758 
635 
218 


147 
156 


4,464 


The  enrollment  of  1922  exceeded  the  enrollment  of  1921  by  1,675,  or  54.86 
per  cent,  and  the  enrollment  of  1920  by  2,283,  or  93.36  per  cent. 

The  number  passing  in  1922  exceeded  the  number  passing  in  1921  by  1,660, 
or  59.2  per  cent,  and  the  number  passing  in  1920  by  2,242,  or  100.9  per  cent. 

The  student's  credit  card  sent  in  from  the  summer  schools  has  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  scholastic  training  of  the  teachers,  the  title  and  class  of  the 
teaching  certificate  held,  and  the  teaching  experience.  We  have  made  a 
careful  count  of  this  data  and  tabulated  it  as  shown  in  Table  III.  A  special 
effort  was  made  to  make  the  record  as  accurate  as  possible.  In  a  few  instances 
the  data  were  not  clear,  and  an  estimate  was  made  in  the  light  of  the  other 
facts  shown  on  the  card.  In  counting  the  scholastic  training,  it  was  some- 
times difficult  to  tell  whether  to  count  college  or  high  school  credit,  as  the 
record  was  often  from  institutions  that  do  both  high  school  and  college  work. 
The  whole  record  on  the  card  was  studied  and  the  closest  estimate  possible 
was  made.  Sometimes  the  record  was  from  an  institution  that  has  raised  its 
standard  since  the  student  was  in  attendance.  Oftentimes  work  was  called 
college  work  twenty  years  ago  that  would  be  rated  as  high  school  work  now. 
No  college  transcripts  were  examined  in  making  the  tabulation. 
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A  Comparative  Study 


Summary  (A) — Teaching  Certificate  Held 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  summary  for  1921  is  prepared  here.  The 
1922  distribution  recognizes  the  classification  of  certificates.  This  could  not 
be  done  for  1921,  as  the  classification  into  A,  B,  and  C  certificates  had  not  been 
made  at  that  time. 


1921 


Roll 


Per  Cent 
of 
Total 


1922 


Roll 


Per  Cent 
of 
Total 


No  teaching  certificate—   

Elementary — Class  B   

Elementary — Class  A   

Primary  or  Grammar  Grade— Class  C. 
Primary  or  Grammar  Grade— Class  B. 
Primary  or  Grammar  Grade — Class  A. 

High  School  Teacher — Class  C  

High  School  Teacher— Class  B  

High  School  Teacher — Class  A  

High  School  Principal   

Special  Class   


715 
1,504 


23.43 
49.26 


f447 


14.64 


f227 


7.43 


1,184 

1,492 
323 
870 
177 

59 
195 

44 
127 


137 

23 


4.48 
.75 


25.18 
31.74 
6.87 
18.50 
3.77 
1.25 
4.15 
0.94 
2.70 
4.43 
.47 


Totals. 


3,053 


100.00 


'4,701 


100.00 


*27  students  of  Wake  Forest  College  are  not  in  this  total.    tContains  classes  A,  B  and  C  for  1921. 

Teachers  holding  certificates  in  the  primary  or  grammar  grade  group  in- 
creased from  14.64  per  cent  of  the  total  to  23.52  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the 
number  without  certificates  is  accounted  for  by  the  increased  number  of  high 
school  graduates  and  people  with  one  or  two  years  of  college  work  that  are 
going  into  teaching  for  the  first  time. 


Summary  (B) — Scholastic  Training 

In  this  summary  the  figures  for  1921  are  carried  also: 


1921 


Roll 


Per  Cent 
of 
Total 


1922 


Roll 


Per  Cent 
of 
Total 


1.  Below  high  school  

2.  One  year  high  school--. 

3.  Two  years  high  school.. 

4.  Three  years  high  school 

5.  Four  years  high  school. 

6.  One  year  college.  

7.  Two  years  college  - 

8.  Three  years  college  

9.  Four  years  college  

Totals   


30 
77 
95 

145 
1,216 

667 

423 
56 

344 


2.51 
3.11 
4.74 
39.83 
21.82 
13.85 
1.84 
11.26 


52 
148 
143 
233 
1,694 
994 
792 
137 
508 


1.10 

3.15 
3.04 
4.95 
36.04 
21.15 
16.84 
2.93 
10.80 


3,053 


100.00 


*4,701 


100.00 


*27  students  of  Wake  Forest  are  not  included  in  this  summary,  as  the  data  were  not  available. 

In  the  1922  summer  schools  2,431,  or  51.72  per  cent,  had  had  some  college 
training  against  1,490,  or  48.77  per  cent  in  1921.  The  figures  run  remarkably 
close  together.  The  only  considerable  drop  is  in  the  four-year  high  school 
group  that  declined  from  39.83  per  cent  to  36.04  per  cent. 
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Summary  (C) — Teaching  Experience 

The  1921  tabulation  is  presented  here  along  with  the  1922  figures  for 
purpose  of  comparison : 


the 


1921 

1922 

Roll 

Per  Cent 
of 
Total 

Roll 

Per  Cent 
of 
Total 

571 

18.72 

781 

16.61 

2.  One  year                             -  -  -  

439 

14.37 

706 

15.02 

3.  Two  years  _.  .   .  -  

700 

22.92 

580 

12.34 

4.  Three  years  or  more..   _  

1,343 

43.99 

2,634 

56.03 

Totals  

3,053 

100.00 

*4,701 

100.00 

*27  students  of  Wake  Forest  are  not  included  in  this  summary,  as  data  were  not  available. 

More  than  half  of  the  teachers  have  had  as  much  as  three  years  of  expe- 
rience.   Only  16.61  per  cent  are  entering  upon  teaching  for  the  first  time. 

The  average  training  for  the  students  at  each  summer  school  was  worked 
out  on  the  idea  that  high  school  and  college  training  were  eight  years  of 
continuous  effort,  and  the  results  are  given  in  years  of  training  beginning 
with  the  first  year  of  high  school.  No  account  was  taken  of  summer  schools 
attended  in  this  calculation.  The  effort  was  to  consider  only  training  received 
before  beginning  to  teach. 

The  calculation  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  given  here : 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Calculation  for  Average  Training 


Year  high  school    3X0 

Year  high  school   9X1 

Years  high  school   10  X  2 


3  Years  high  school   21  X 

4  Years  high  school   229  X 

1  Year  college   205  X 

2  Years  college   228  X 

3  Years  college    46  X 

4  Years  college  213  X 

964  Students  had  5427  years  above  elementary  training. 
Average  training:  5427  -r  964  =  5.63  years  high  school. 


0  above  elementary 
9  above  elementary 
20  above  elementary 
63  above  elementary 
916  above  elementary 
1025  above  elementary 
1363  above  elementary 
322  above  elementary 
1704  above  elementary 


training 
training 
training 
training 
training 
training 
training 
training 
training 


INSTITUTIONS  LISTED  IN  ORDER  OF  AVERAGE  TRAINING 


Roll 


Passing 


Average 
Training 
Years 


Order  in 
Per  Cent 
Passing 


1.  Trinity  College  

2.  University  of  North  Carolina  

3.  Wake  Forest  College    

4.  North  Carolina  for  Women  

5.  Asheville  Normal  School..   

6.  North  Carolina  State  College  of  A.  and  E. 

7.  Lenoir  College   

8.  Cullowhee  Normal  School  (B)   

9.  East  Carolina  Teachers  College   

10.  Appalachian  Training  School  (B)  

11.  Appalachian  Training  School  (A)   

12.  Cullowhee  Normal  School  (A)   


242 
964 
197 
794 
685 
658 
150 
76 
252 
270 
307 
133 


218 
910 
156 
758 
651 
635 
147 
70 
230 
260 
296 
133 


5.83 
5.63 
4.99 
4.90 
4.86 
4.68 
4.51 
4.18 
4.11 
3.97 
3.55 
3.55 


Totals. 


4,728 


4,464 


*4.82 


"27  students  in  Wake  Forest  College  are  not  included  in  this  average. 


16  A  Comparative  Study 

There  seeing  to  be  no  definite  correlation  between  the  per  cent  passing  and 
the  average  training. 


institutions  listed  in  order  of  per  cent  passing  three  courses 


Roll 

Passing 

Per 
Cent 
Passing 

Order  in 
Average 
Training 

1.  Cullowhee  Normal  School  (A)    

133 

133 

100.00 

12 

2.  Lenoir  College    

150 

147 

98.00 

7 

3.  North  Carolina  State  College  of  A.  and  E. 

658 

635 

96.50 

0 

307 

296 

96.41 

11 

270 

260 

96.29 

10 

6.  North  Carolina  College  for  Women   

794 

758 

95.47 

4 

7.  Asheville  Normal                      ....     .  ... 

685 

651 

95.11 

5 

8.  University  of  North  Carolina.  

964 

910 

94.39 

2 

9.  Cullowhee  Normal  (B).._   

76 

70 

92.11 

8 

10.  East  Carolina  Teachers  College  

252 

230 

91.27 

9 

11.  Trinity  College  

242 

218 

90.08 

1 

12.  Wake  Forest  College    

197 

156 

79.19 

3 

Totals 

4,728 

4,464 

94.41 

The  percentage  of  failures  in  the  various  schools  does  not  vary  over  5  per 
cent  from  the  median,  if  Wake  Forest  is  left  out  of  the  count.  Trinity  College, 
ranking  (1)  in  average  training,  ranks  (11)  in  per  cent  passing  three  courses. 
Wake  Forest  College  ranks  (3)  in  average  training  and  (12)  in  per  cent 
passing.  No  institution  has  the  same  rank  in  both  counts.  Cullowhee  Normal 
School  (A)  ranks  (1)  in  per  cent  passing  and  (12)  in  average  training. 

The  summer  schools  of  1921,  listed  according  to  average  training  and  show- 
ing the  order  number  in  per  cent  passing,  show  the  following  results : 


Average 

Order  in 

Per 

Roll 

Passing 

Training 

Per  Cent 

Cent 

Years 

Passing 

Passing 

1.  Trinity  College.   

187 

150 

5.74 

12 

84.4 

2.  University  of  North  Carolina          ...    .  ... 

701 

623 

5.35 

10 

87.0 

3.  Wake  Forest  College  

113 

98 

5.33 

11 

86.4 

4.  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  

585 

538 

4.76 

8 

91.9 

5.  Flora  Macdonald  College  

63 

58 

4.63 

7 

92.0 

6.  Lenoir  College.             .  .                    -  ... 

113 

108 

4.59 

4 

95.5 

7.  Asheville  Normal  School  

424 

395 

4.56 

6 

93.1 

8.  North  Carolina  State  College  of  A.  and  E._._ 

372 

341 

4.52 

9 

91.9 

9.  East  Carolina  Teachers  College   

143 

136 

4.15 

5 

95.1 

10.  Cullowhee  Normal  School  .  - 

114 

113 

4.01 

2 

99.12 

11.  Appalachian  Training  School  (B)  

117 

116 

3.90 

1 

99.14 

12.  Appalachian  Training  School  (A)  

121 

119 

3.35 

3 

98.3 

Totals  

3,053 

2,804 

4.78 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  training  of  3,053  students  in  1921  was 
4.78  years,  and  the  average  training  for  4,728  students  in  1922  was  4.82  years. 
The  two  counts  parallel  each  other  very  closely  through  all  the  schools  for 
both  years. 

Graph  II  shows  the  approved  summer  schools  for  white  teachers  in  1921 
compared  with  the  approved  summer  schools  for  white  teachers  in  1922. 
There  has  been  but  little  relative  change  in  the  shape  of  the  figure.  There  was 
an  absolute  increase  of  1,648  students.  This  increase,  however,  was  apparently 
distributed  about  equally  in  all  the  groups  of  training. 
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GRAPH  2F 

Approved  Summer  Schools  (White). 
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A   COMPAKATIVE  STUDY 


APPROVED  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS 

In  the  summer  of  1922  there  were  held  nine  approved  summer  schools  for 
colored  teachers.  This  was  the  same  number  of  schools  that  were  held  in 
1921,  but  two  fewer  than  the  number  of  1920.  From  Hampton  Institute  we 
have  only  the  credit  sheets,  and  therefore  cannot  tabulate  the  training  and 
experience  of  these  teachers.  Table  IV  below  gives  a  statement  of  the 
summer  school  attendance  for  the  last  three  years,  showing  the  number  for 
each  school  and  the  number  receiving  credit  on  three  summer  school  courses. 


TABLE  IV 

APPROVED  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS— COMPARATIVE 
ENROLLMENT  FOR  THREE  YEARS 


Name  of  Institution 

1920 

19 

21 

1922 

Roll 

Pass. 

Roll 

Pass. 

Roll 

Pass. 

1.  Agricultural  and  Technical  College.   

147 

106 

246 

195 

253 

221 

2.  Asheville.                       .    ... 

■17 

16 

29 

26 

32 

27 

3.  Biddle  University   _J  

40 

27 

103 

85 

79 

73 

4.  Elizabeth  City  Normal   

109 

91 

99 

92 

154 

149 

5.  Fayetteville  Normal   

29 

29 

72 

71 

109 

107 

6.  Livingstone  College.      .. 

57 

48 

77 

58 

66 

58 

7.  National  Training  School                          .  . 

40 

36 

38 

31 

56 

53 

8.  Parmele      .. 

9 

9 

9.  Shaw  University      

100 

86 

210 

190 

316 

302 

10.  Slater  Normal  School   . 

57 

48 

79 

79 

131 

129 

11.  Hampton  Institute                                   .  . 

97 

80 

167 

148 

223 

213 

12.  Wilmington                                        ...  . 

69 

33 

13.  Tuskegee    

7 

7 

Totals    

790 

609 

1,127 

982 

1,419 

1,332 

The  enrollment  of  1922  exceeded  the  enrollment  of  1921  by  292,  or  26.8  per 
cent,  and  of  1920  by  619,  or  78.3  per  cent. 

The  number  passing  in  1922  exceeded  the  number  passing  in  1921  by  350, 
or  35.6  per  cent,  and  in  1920  by  723,  or  118.7  per  cent. 

The  students  at  Hampton  Institute  will  not  be  considered  further  in  this 
report,  as  the  additional  information  was  not  furnished  on  the  cards. 

The  student's  credit  cards  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Education  con- 
tained also  a  brief  statement  of  the  teacher's  scholastic  training,  teaching 
certificate  held  and  the  teaching  experience.  We  have  tried  to  show  here  in 
tabular  form  the  results  of  this  count.  Special  effort  was  made  to  get  this 
count  as  accurately  made  as  possible  from  the  information  at  hand.  No 
college  transcripts  have  been  examined  in  this  count,  but  the  estimate  is 
based  entirely  on  the  statement  of  facts  furnished  by  the  teacher  herself. 
Sometimes  the  statement  showed  high  school  graduation  as  much  as  twenty 
years  ago.  We  had  no  way  of  telling  how  this  would  compare  with  high 
school  graduation  of  today.  In  some  cases  the  proper  discount  was  made,  but 
in  other  cases  it  was  only  a  rough  estimate.  Table  V  shows  the  facts  as 
collected. 
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A  Comparative  Study 


Summary  (A) — Teaching  Certificate  Held 


This  summary  compares  the  number  of  teachers  holding  the  various  classes 
of  certificates  and  the  per  cent  of  the  whole  enrollment  in  each  class  for  the 
years  1921  and  1922. 


1921 

1922 

Roll 

Per  Cent 
of 
Total 

Roll 

Per  Cent 
of 
Total 

1   No  tcsicliing  ccrtifictitG 

167 
643 

17.5 
64.4 

154 
787 
39 
187 
5 
1 
4 
2 

12.87 
65.80 
3.26 
15.64 
.42 
.08 
.34 
.17 

2.  Elementary— Class  B    

3.  Elementary — Class  A...  ...  .  ...               ...  .. 

4.  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade— Class  C  

5.  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade— Class  B  

119 

12.5 

6.  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade — Class  A  

7.  High  School  Teacher— Class  C  

8.  High  School  Teacher— Class  B  

12 

1.2 

9.  High  School  Teacher— Class  A  

10.  High  School  Principal  .     ________  ... 

11.  Special  Class  _  

11 

1.1 

17 

1.42 

Totals  

953 

100.0 

1,196 

100.00 

The  elementary  class  represents  69.86  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment.  No 
noteworthy  change  has  taken  place  with  reference  to  the  certificates  held. 


Summary  (B) — Scholastic  Training 

This  summary  shows  the  1921  summer  schools  also. 


1921 


Roll 


Per  Cent 
of 
Total 


Roll 


1.  Below  high  school  

2.  One  year  high  school. 

3.  Two  years  high  school.. 

4.  Three  years  high  school 

5.  Four  years  high  school. 

6.  One  year  college  

7.  Two  years  college  

8.  Three  years  college  

9.  Four  years  college  

Totals    


103 
140 
471 

54 
36 
7 
30 


3.57 
8.19 
10.81 
14.69 
49.42 
5.67 
3.78 
.73 
3.14 


953 


100.00 


33 
97 
173 
183 
587 
36 
40 
24 
23 


It  is  noticeable  that  the  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  in  each  class  runs 
very  close  together.  The  four-year  high  school  graduates  in  1921  shows  49.42 
per  cent,  and  in  1922  49.08  per  cent. 
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Summary  (C) — Teaching  Experience 

(Experience  of  1921  and  1922  compared) 


1921 

1922 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Roll 

of 

Roll 

of 

Total 

Total 

No  experience  .    

107 

11.22 

121 

10.12 

2. 

One  year  _  .  

82 

8.60 

118 

9.86 

3. 

Two  years    .  ...  -  ...   

74 

7.78 

67 

5.60 

4. 

Three  years  or  more   ..  _  ..  .. 

690 

72.40 

890 

74.42 

Totals    

953 

100.00 

1,196 

100.00 

Almost  three-fourths  of  all  teachers  in  attendance  had  taught  for  three  or 
more  years.  Only  10.12  per  cent  were  without  teaching  experience.  A  num- 
ber of  teachers  from  other  states  were  in  attendance,  and  were  listed  as 
having  no  certificate,  but  were  listed  as  teachers  of  experience.  This  accounts 
for  the  discrepancy  in  the  number  with  no  certificates  being  larger  than  the 
number  with  no  experience. 

The  average  training  was  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  a  continuous  series, 
the  four  years  of  high  school  and  the  four  years  of  college  being  thought  of 
as  occurring  at  equal  intervals.  No  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  how  far 
below  high  school  the  first  class  stood.  In  the  calculation  they  were  estimated 
as  having  completed  the  seventh  grade. 

The  calculation  for  Biddle  University  is  reproduced  here : 


BIDDLE  UNIVERSITY 
Calculation  for  Average  Training 


0  Year  high  school.     ...    ... 

   1  X  0 

0  above  elementary  training 

1  Year  high  school.  

  3  X  1 

3  above  elementary  training 

2  Years  high  school.  .  

  6  X  2 

12  above  elementary  training 

3  Years  high  school 

  8X3 

24  above  elementary  training 

4  Years  high  school 

 50  X  4 

200  above  elementary  training 

1  Year  college          ...  .... 

   1  X  5 

5  above  elementary  training 

2  Years  college.  

  2X6 

12  above  elementary  training 

3  Years  college..                          ...  . 

  7  X  7 

49  above  elementary  training 

4  Years  college    

  1  X  8 

8  above  elementary  training 

79  Students  had  313  years  above  elementary  training. 
Average  training:  313  -f-  79  =  3.96  years  high  school  training. 


INSTITUTIONS  LISTED  IN  ORDER  OF  AVERAGE  TRAINING  OF  THE  STUDENTS 


Name  of  School 

Roll 

Passing 

Average 
Training 

t.  Biddle  University                              .  .   . 

79 
66 

73 
58 

3.96 
3.89 

2.  Livingstone  College. ..                     .  .     .  ...             .  ..  . 

3.  Shaw  University  ....    ....                                 .  ... 

316 

302 

3.62 

4.  Fayetteville  Normal                         .    .  ....  

109 

107 

3.54 

5.  Agricultural  and  Technical  College                                     .  _. 

253 

221 

3.53 

6.  Slater  Normal     .... 

131 

129 

3.47 

7.  Asheville              ...       .   .    

32 

3.28 

8.  National  Training  School    :. 

56 
154 

53 
149 

2.84 
2.67 

9.  Elizabeth  City  Normal     
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INSTITUTIONS  LISTED  IN  ORDER  OF  PER  CENT  PASSING  THREE  COURSES 


Per 

Order  in 

Name  of  School 

Roll 

Passing 

Cent 

Average 

Passing 

Training 

1.  Slater  Normal   

131 

129 



98.4 

6 

2.  Fayetteville  Normal...    

109 

107 

98.1 

4 

3.  Elizabeth  City  Normal  

154 

149 

96.7 

9 

4.  Shaw  University  

316 

202 

95.5 

3 

5.  National  Training  School  

56 

53 

94.6 

8 

6.  Biddle  University   

79 

73 

92.4 

1 

7.  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  

253 

221 

87.3 

5 

66 

58 

85.3 

2 

9.  Asheville       

32 

27 

84.4 

7 

Totals    

1,196 

1,119 

93.6 

Here  are  reproduced  the  same  figures  for  the  1921  summer  schools.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  average  training  for  1921  was  3.53  high  school  years,  and  for 
1922,  3.45  high  school  years.  This  slight  decrease  is  accounted  for  in  part  or 
in  full  by  a  more  strict  count  in  the  college  training. 

The  per  cent  passing  in  each  school  is  much  more  uniform  than  it  was  in 
1921.  A  variation  of  7  per  cent  from  the  median  includes  all  the  schools.  The 
first  four  institutions  have  the  same  relative  position  in  the  order  of  per  cent 
passing.  There  seems  to  be  no  definite  correlation  between  the  average  train- 
ing and  the  per  cent  passing. 


Name  of  School 


Roll 


1921 


Passing 


Average 
Training 


1.  Asheville   

2.  Livingstone  College   

3.  Biddle  University  

4.  Agricultural  and  Technical  College 

5.  Slater  Normal.   

6.  Fayetteville  Normal   

7.  National  Training  School   

8.  Shaw  University   

9.  Elizabeth  City  Normal.  

Totals    


29 
77 
103 
246 
79 
72 
38 
210 


952 


26 
58 
85 

195 
79 
71 
31 

190 
92 


827 


4.59 
3.92 
".91 
3.88 
3.73 
3.68 
3.55 
3.34 
2.02 


3.53 
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1921 

Name  of  School 

it  on 

Passing 

.Per  Cent 
Passing 

Slater  Normal   .  ..  ..  .  .  .  ... 

_ 
/9 

79 

100.0 
98.6 

Fayetteville  Normal 

72 

71 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  .  .    ....    .. 

99 

92 

92.9 

Shaw  University.  ..  ...  ...  

210 

190 

90.5 

Asheville         .  . 

29 

26 

89. 6 

Biddle  University.                                       .     . 

103 

85 

82.5 

National  Training  School              ..                        .    . 

38 

31 

81.6 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College   ..  

246 

195 

79.2 

Livingstone  College                                      .  ..    

77 

58 

75.3 

Totals  

953 

827 

86.7 

Graph  III  gives  a  comparative  figure  of  the  approved  summer  schools  for 
colored  teachers  in  1921  and  the  approved  summer  schools  for  colored  teachers 
in  1922.  The  curve  does  not  show  any  appreciable  difference.  There  was 
an  absolute  increase  of  243  students,  but  they  were  distributed  all  along  the 
training  line  so  no  relative  effect  on  the  figures  is  noticeable. 
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COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS 

These  institutions  have  been  in  existence  in  North  Carolina  for  four  years. 
The  increased  attendance  for  the  first  three  years  was  remarkable.  There  are 
two  contributing  causes  to  the  decreased  attendance  for  1922:  (a)  Entrance 
requirements  were  fixed  and  enforced  rigidly,  and  (b)  a  much  larger  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  are  now  eligible  to  attend  approved  summer  schools.  This 
gave  a  much  more  homogeneous  group  of  teachers  to  deal  with,  as  many  of 
the  stronger  teachers  went  to  the  approved  summer  schools,  and  people  with 
less  than  two  years  of  high  school  training  could  not  enter  except  by  examina- 
tion.   Only  301  were  admitted  by  examination. 


COMPARATIVE  ENROLLMENT  FOR  FOUR  YEARS 


Year 

Number  of 
Schools 

Number  of 
Students 

Number 
Receiving 
Credit 

Per  Cent 
Receiving 
Credit 

1919  

43 
73 
72 
57 

2,174 
2,609 
3,900 
3,015 

not  known 
2,033 
2,930 
2,673 

1920  

77.1 
75.1 
88.6 

1921   

1922..   

The  increased  per  cent  of  those  receiving  credit  is  ample  justification  for 
the  rigid  entrance  requirements. 

There  were  173  students  enrolled  in  the  Preparatory  Departments,  making 
a  total  enrollment  of  3,188,  or  a  decrease  of  702  from  1921.  The  Preparatory 
Department  will  be  discussed  at  another  place  in  this  report. 

Table  VI  gives  a  summary  of  the  facts  collected  relative  to  the  students  in 
attendance  at  the  1922  session  of  the  county  summer  schools.  This  informa- 
tion is  grouped  under  four  main  divisions,  as  follows  : 

a.  Basis  of  Entrance. 

b.  Teaching  Certificate  Held. 

c.  Scholastic  Preparation. 

d.  Teaching  Experience. 
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The  number  receiving  credit  in  each  subdivision  of  Table  VI  were  counted 
for  each  county  separately,  but  only  the  totals  are  given  here.  The  percent- 
ages are  given  for  each  group  of  students,  comparing  the  total  enrollment  with 
the  number  who  successfully  completed  the  required  work. 


Summary  (A)- — Basis  of  Entrance 


Total 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Number 
Parsing 

Per  Cent 
Passing 

1.  By  teacher's  certificate            _  .  __ 

1,525 
1,187 
301 
2 

50.6 
39.4 
9.9 
.1 

1,403 
1,053 
216 
1 

92.0 
88.7 
68.4 
50.0 

2.  By  high  school  credits  (2  years)            ..  .. 

3.  By  examination   .     

4.  Otherwise   .  .             ...  ..              .  _ 

Total—.   

3,015 

100.0 

2,673 

88.6 

It  is  seen  that  per  cent  passing  decreases  with  each  basis.  The  best  show- 
ing is  made  by  those  who  entered  on  teachers'  certificates,  while  those  entering 
on  two  or  more  years  of  high  school  credits  were  not  far  behind.  A  con- 
siderable drop  attends  the  301  that  entered  by  examination. 

Summary  (B) — Teaching  Certificates  Held 

The  figures  from  the  1921  summer  school  are  carried  here  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison.  The  statement  does  not  give  an  exact  comparison  for  the 
elementary  certificate  has  been  reclassified  since  1921,  and  the  1921  table 
groups  the  Provisional  Certificates  in  one  class. 


1921 

1922 

W 

Per  Cent  of 
Total 

Number  Receiv- 
ing Credit 

1 

Per  Cent  of  Roll 
Receiving  Credit 

Roll 

Per  Cent  of 
Total 

Number  Receiv- 
ing Credit 

Per  Cent  of  Total 
Receiving  Credit 

1.  No  certificate     .  

1,900 
847 
715 

48.72 
21.72 
18.33 

1,343 
618 
604 

70.7 
72.9 
84.5 

1,254 
324 

41.59 
10.75 

1,070 
269 

85.32 
83.02 

2.  County  second  grade..  .  .  ...   

3.  Provisional  (A  and  B).   

a.  Class  B   

401 

438 
72 

13.30 
14.53 
2.39 

360 
417 
66 

89.77 
92.92 
91.66 

b.  Class  A.                       .   . 

4.  Temporary.  ..    ...            _.    ...  .. 

5.  Elementary     ._   . 

418 

11.23 

365 

83.5 

a.  Provisional                         _  .  .  . 

135 
352 
39 

4.47 
11.68 
1.29 

127 
329 
35 

94.00 
93.47 
89.74 

b.  Class  B   

Total  

3,900 

100.00 

2,930 

100.0 

3,015 

100.00 

2,673 

100.00 

There  is  a  general  increase  in  the  per  cent  passing  all  the  way  up  the  line. 
The  Provisional  Elementary  Certificate  is  issued  for  the  most  part  on  gradua- 
tion from  standard  high  school.  The  fact  that  94  per  cent  of  this  type  of 
student  passed  the  work  might  be  anticipated.    The  effect  of  the  entrance 
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requirements  shows  up  here  very  clearly.  In  1921  there  were  1,900  students 
with  no  certificate,  and  only  48.72  per  cent  passed  the  work.  In  1922  there 
were  1,254  new  students  and  85.32  passed  the  work.  Almost  the  entire 
decrease  in  the  number  attending  is  contained  in  the  one  item  of  new  students. 


Summary  (C) — Scholastic  Training 

In  order  that  the  1921  summer  schools  may  be  more  readily  compared  with 
the  1922  summer  schools,  the  tabulation  from  1921  is  repeated  here: 


1.  Below  high  school.. 

2.  1  Year  high  school. 

3.  2  Years  high  school 

4.  3  Years  high  school 

5.  4  Years  high  school 

6.  Some  college  

Totals   


1921 


.582 
729 
701 
653 
971 
264 


3,900 


14.92 
18.69 
17.97 
16.74 
24.91 
6.77 


100.00 


330 
483 
526 
507 
847 
237 


2,930 


a  .3 

o  > 


56.7 
66.2 
74.0 
77.6 
87.2 
89.7 


75.1 


1922 


238 
375 
604 
522 
1,075 
201 


3,015 


7.89 
12.47 
20.03 
17.30 
35.65 

6.66 


100.00 


2,673 


It  will  be  noted  that  a  larger  per  cent  passed  in  each  group  than  in  1921. 
Removing  so  large  a  per  cent  of  the  least  prepared  people  seems  to  have  had 
a  good  effect  upon  the  entire  school.  The  increased  training  shows  up  very 
clearly  in  the  better  records  made  by  the  students  in  each  higher  group. 


Summary  (D) — Teaching  Experience 

In  this  summary  also  the  figures  for  1921  are  given,  so  the  reader  will  have 
available  all  the  data  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 


1921 

1922 

Roll 

Per  Cent  of 
Total 

Number  Receiv- 
ing Credit 

Per  Cent  of  Roll 
Receiving  Credit 

Roll 

Per  Cent  of 
Total 

Number  Receiv- 
ing Credit 

Per  Cent  of  Roll 
Receiving  Credit 

1. 

None                 .  ...   

1,728 

44.30 

1,196 

69.2 

1,103 

36.58 

948 

85.85 

2. 

One  year.  ...     

919 

23.50 

709 

77.1 

623 

20.67 

562 

90.20 

3. 

486 

12.40 

383 

78.8 

452 

14.99 

399 

88.27 

4. 

Three  years  or  more,  _   . 

767 

19.67 

642 

83.7 

837 

27.76 

764 

91.27 

Totals   

3,900 

100.00 

2,930 

75.1 

3,015 

100.00 

2,673 

88.60 

Teaching  experience  seems,  according  to  this  summary,  to  increase  very 
materially  one's  chances  for  passing  successfully  on  the  assigned  work.  The 
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entrance  requirements  enforced  in  1922  have  affected  this  table  sharply.  In 
1921  there  were  1,728  students  without  teaching  experience,  or  44.3  per  cent  of 
total,  of  which  only  69.2  per  cent  passed.  In  1922  there  were  1,103  students 
without  experience,  or  36.5  per  cent,  of  which  85.8  per  cent  passed  successfully. 
It  is  very  evident  from  all  these  summaries  that  the  entrance  regulations 
should  be  continued  and  strengthened. 

A  further  study  was  made  of  these  figures  to  ascertain  what  variation  there 
was,  if  any,  in  the  training  of  the  students  at  the  various  schools.  A  calcula- 
tion was  made  to  ascertain  the  average  training  of  the  teachers  attending  each 
school.  The  calculation  was  made  according  to  the  following  formula,  as 
illustrated  by  Hertford  County : 

HERTFORD  COUNTY 
Calculation  for  Average  Training 


0  Year  high  school   0X0=   0  above  elementary  training 

1  Year  high  school   0X1=   0  above  elementary  training 

2  Years  high  school   6  X  2  —  12  above  elementary  training 

3  Years  high  school   9  X  3  =  27  above  elementary  training 

4  Years  high  school   18  X  4  =  72  above  elementary  training 

Some  college   15  X  5  =  75  above  elementary  training 


48  Students  had  186  years  above  elementary  training. 
Average  training:  186  -r  48  =  3.88  years  high  school. 

In  Table  VIII  the  fifty-seven  summer  schools  are  listed  alphabetically  with 
the  number  enrolled,  the  number  passing,  the  per  cent  passing,  and  the  average 
training.  Immediately  after  the  per  cent  passing  is  the  order  number  for  the 
summer  school  out  of  a  total  of  57  schools.  Also  just  after  the  decimal  repre- 
senting the  average  training  is  the  order  number  for  the  county  out  of  a  total 
of  57.  Hertford  County  is  first  in  Average  Training.  Its  average  is  3.88  years 
of  high  school  training.  Mitchell  County  is  fifty-seventh,  having  an  average 
of  1.17  years  of  high  school  training. 


TABLE  VIII 

COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  TEACHERS,  1922 


County 

Roll 

Passing 

Per 

Cent 
Passing 

Order  in 
Per  Cent 
Passing 

Average 
Training 

Order  in 
Average 
Training 

1.  Alexander         __    ...  ..... 

56 

53 

96.4 

12 

2.64 

36 

2.  Ashe   

59 

48 

81.4 

50 

2.63 

37 

3.  Beaufort...  ______ 

52 

41 

78.9 

52 

2.40 

45 

4.  Bladen                .....  . 

23 

21 

91.3 

26 

2.26 

48 

5.  Brunswick           ...  .  ._  ... 

17 

14 

82.4 

•  47 

1.53 

55 

6.  Buncombe.  ...  . 

81 

69 

85.2 

43 

2.98 

23 

7.  Burke                .  .  . 

58 

51 

87.9 

35 

3.14 

19 

8.  Cabarrus             ._    .  ... 

29 

27 

93.1 

21 

3.17 

18 

9.  Caswell  

20 

17 

85.0 

44 

2.25 

49 

10.  Catawba  

67 

61 

91.0 

28 

3.27 

13 

11.  Chatham   . 

56 

52 

92.9 

23 

2.89 

26 

12.  Cherokee.... 

50 

48 

96.0 

14 

1.68 

54 

13.  Clay    . 

55 

35 

61.8 

56 

2.96 

24 

14.  Cleveland  

112 

102 

91.1 

27 

3.62 

5 

15.  Columbus  

70 

68 

97.1 

11 

2.57 

42 

16.  Dare  

22 

20 

90.9 

29 

2.59 

40 

17.  Davidson  

49 

47 

95.9 

15 

2.69 

35 

18.  Duplin  

39 

38 

97.4 

9 

2.82 

30 

19.  Forsvth  

57 

57 

100.0 

1 

3.23 

16 
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County 


Roll 


Passing 


Per 
Cent 
Passing 


Order  in 
Per  Cent 
Passing 


Average 
Training 


47. 


Graham  

Guilford  

Harnett  

Haywood  

Henderson  

[Bertie  

Hertford  \  Gates   

[Northampton. 

Iredell..   

Jackson..   

Jones  

Lincoln  

Macon  

Madison  

Mitchell.   

Montgomery  

Moore  

Onslow   

Orange     

Pamlico    

{Camden  
Currituck  
Perquimans... 

Pender   

Person   .  

Randolph  

Richmond    

Rockingham   

Rowan — Davie  

t>  >u    r    j  /McDowell  

Rutherford...  <  _ 

[Polk  

Sampson  

Stanly    

Stokes  

Surry  

Transylvania  

Union    

Franklin  


52.  Wake- 


Johnston. 
Wayne  


Watauga,  No.  1. 
Watauga,  No.  2. 

Wilkes  

Yadkin  

Yancey  


Totals. 


24 
30 
25 
64 
39 

48 

86 
54 
22 
57 
41 
70 
36 
15 
38 
36 
42 
61 

45 

44 
40 
85 
46 
31 
50 

92 

74 
49 
49 
72 
52 
58 

83 

122 
41 

120 
55 
47 

3,015 


65 
42 
40 
67 
50 
55 

76 

104 
33 

108 
48 
46 


75.0 
90.0 
76.0 
85.9 
92.3 

97.9 

82.6 
90.7 
81.8 
100.0 
90.2 
44.3 
97.2 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
85.7 
90.2 

93.2 

93.2 
87.5 
81.1 
97.8 
94.2 
84.0 

95.7 

87.8 
85.7 
8*.  6 

93.1 
96.2 
94.8 


85.3 
75.6 
90.0 
87.3 
97.9 


2,673 


1.83 
3.53 
2.56 
2.58 
3.00 


2.94 
3.13 
3.32 
3.37 
2.61 
1.90 
1.17 
3.67 
2.71 
2.75 
3.43 
2.89 

2.87 

3.70 
2.63 
2.74 
3.39 
3.71 
3.26 

3.55 

3.38 
2.72 
1.53 
2.17 
3.04 
3.21 

3.27 

2.36 
2.88 
1.82 
2.29 
2.49 


Graph  IV  represents  a  comparative  view  of  the  county  summer  schools  for 
white  teachers  in  1921,  and  the  county  summer  schools  for  white  teachers  in 
1922.  There  was  an  absolute  loss  of  885  pupils  in  attendance.  The  curve, 
however,  takes  on  a  very  different  shape  for  the  summer  schools  of  1922. 
Relatively  all  the  groups  below  high  school  graduation  have  decreased  very 
appreciably.  The  average  training  has  increased  from  2.38  to  2.80  years  of 
high  school  training.  No  doubt  the  entrance  requirements  fixed  for  the  county 
summer  schools  is  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  this  improvement. 
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Seventeen  courses  were  offered  in  the  county  summer  schools  of  1922.  Every 
course  was  not  offered  in  every  school,  but  every  course  was  offered  some- 
where in  the  State.  We  show  in  Table  DC -A  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  each  course,  the  number  that  passed  each  course,  and  the  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment  in  each  course  that  received  credit  on  that  course.  Table  VI 
shows  that  SS.6  per  cent  passed  four  courses,  and  Table  IX  shows  that  90.5 
per  cent  of  the  individual  courses  were  passed.  Education  CS4  was  the  most 
popular  course,  having  an  enrollment  of  2.066.  The  next  five  courses  in  order 
of  popularity  were  the  following :  Writing  CS5,  1.843 ;  English  CS2.  1.6S3 ; 
Education  CS25\  1.366:  English  CS1.  1,359:  and  Music  CS16.  1,320.  An  order 
number  in  popularity  is  given  as  the  last  column  in  Table  IX-A, 


TABLE  IX-A 

TOTAL  REGISTRATION  FOR  EACH  CLASS,  COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  (WHITE) 
Subject-matter  Courses 


Order 

Order 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Number 

Title  of  Course 

Classes 

Roll 

Passing 

Passing 

in  Diffi- 

in Popu- 

cult  y 

larity 

Eng.  CS2 — Reading  and  Literature  

57 

1.683 

1,501 

89.2 

5 

2 

55 

1,359 

1,227 

90.3 

8 

3 

Eng.  CS13 — Grammar   

37 

437 

348 

79.6 

1 

8 

Geog.  CS15 — Geography.  ..   

50 

615 

561 

91.2 

10 

6 

Arith.  CS21— Arithmetic  .. 

46 

494 

425 

86.0 

2 

Hyg.  CS29 — Hygiene  and  Sanitation.. 

42 

773 

696 

90.0 

7 

5 

Sei.  CS22 — Element arv  Science.  

22 

233 

219 

93.9 

13 

11 

Hist.  CS27— U.  S.  History..   

42 

423 

379 

89.6 

6 

9 

Hist.  CS26 — N.  C.  History  

16 

165 

143 

86.6 

3 

13 

Civics  CS28— Civics  

35 

386 

349 

90.4 

9 

10 

Writ.  CS5— Writing   

50 

1,843 

1.713 

92.4 

12 

1 

Draw.  CSll — Drawing  and  Handwork. 

9 

232 

206 

88.8 

4 

12 

Music  CS16 — Music  and  Games  

43 

1,320 

1,208 

91.5 

11 

4 

Totals   

504 

9,963 

8.975 

90.1 

Professional  Courses 

55 

2,066 

1,878 

90.9 

1 

1 

Ed.  CS14 — Languase  Methods  

39 

741 

682 

92.0 

4 

3 

Ed.  CS24— Arithmetic  Methods  

40 

700 

639 

91.3 

3 

4 

Ed.  CS25 — School  Management...  

28 

366 

1,346 

91.2 

2 

2 

Totals.    

162 

4,873 

4,445 

91.2 

Total  Subject-matter  Courses   

504 

9.963 

8,975 

90.1 

162 

4,873 

4,445 

91.2 



Grand  totals  

666 

14,836 

13,420 

90.5 

When  we  compare  the  subject-matter  courses  with  the  professional  courses 
we  see  that  the  professional  work  is  slightly  less  difficult,  when  measured  by 
the  per  cent  passing,  the  proportion  between  the  two  is  91.2  per  cent  to  90.1 
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per  cent.  Among  the  subject-matter  group  English  Grammar  seems  to  be  the 
most  difficult,  and  Elementary  Science  the  least  difficult.  The  order  number 
in  difficulty  is  attached  to  Table  IX-A. 

There  were  3,015  students  who  enrolled  in  14,836  courses,  making  the  average 
number  of  courses  enrolled  for  4.9  courses.  A  grand  total  of  13,420  courses 
were  completed,  or  an  average  for  each  enrolled  student  of  4.1  courses.  If 
these  courses  had  been  evenly  distributed,  everybody  would  have  passed  with 
.1  per  cent  of  a  course  over  and  above  the  requirements. 

English  CS2  was  the  only  course  offered  in  every  school.  Drawing  was 
offered  in  only  nine  schools,  and  North  Carolina  History  in  only  sixteen 
schools. 


TABLE  IX-B 

TOTAL  REGISTRATION  FOR  EACH  CLASS,  PREPARATORY  GROUP  (WHITE) 
Subject-Matter  Courses 


Order 

Order 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Number 

Title  of  Course 

Classes 

Roll 

Passing 

Passing 

in  Diffi- 

in Popu- 

culty 

larity 

Arith.  P31— Sixth  Grade  Arithmetic... 

9 

122 

101 

82.8 

12 

3 

Lang.  P32— Sixth  Grade  Language  

10 

132 

105 

79.5 

10 

1 

Geog.  P33— Sixth  Grade  Geography... 

7 

94 

80 

85.1 

13 

4 

Read.  P34— Sixth  Grade  Reading  

9 

128 

104 

82.8 

11 

2 

Hist.  P35— Fifth  Grade  History  

6 

52 

35 

67.3 

9 

5 

Writ.  CS5— Writing  

2 

20 

13 

65.0 

6 

6 

Eng.  CS2 — Reading  and  Literature  

2 

17 

9 

52.9 

5 

7 

Mus.  CS16— Music  and  Games  

2 

15 

10 

66.7 

7 

8 

Hyg.  CS29— Hygiene  and  Sanitation.. 

2 

3 

2 

66.7 

8 

11 

Eng.  CS1— Composition  and  Spelling.. 

9 

4 

44.4 

4 

9 

Eng.  CS13— Grammar   

4 

4 

100.0 

14 

10 

Geog.  CS15— Geography  

1 

1 

14 

Arith.  CS21— Arithmetic  

2 

2 

12 

Sci.  CS22— Elementary  Science  

2 

3 

13 

Totals   

54 

601 

467 

77.7 
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COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS 

This  makes  the  fourth  summer  in  which  county  summer  schools  for  colored 
teachers  have  been  conducted.  A  comparative  statement  for  each  year  fol- 
lows. Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  decrease  in  attendance  at  these 
schools  in  1922 : 

a.  More  teachers  attended  the  approved  summer  schools. 

b.  The  entrance  requirements  of  1922  placed  810  pupils  in  the  preparatory 
group. 

The  per  cent  passing  has  increased  from  44.79  per  cent  in  1920  to  84.10  per 
cent  in  1922.  This  one  fact  alone  shows  very  conclusively  that  the  summer 
schools  were  better  organized  this  time  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  The 
entrance  requirements  and  the  organization  of  the  courses  of  study  in  the 
manual  both  helped. 


COMPARATIVE  ENROLLMENT  FOR  FOUR  YEARS 


Year 

Number  of 
Schools 

Number  of 
Students 

Number 
Receiving 
Credit 

Per  Cent 
Receiving 
Credit 

1919     

18 

29 
34 
27 

1,907 
1,900 
2,753 
1,736 

not  known 
851 
1,693 
1,460 

1920    

44.79 
61.51 
84.10 

1921  

1922  

Table  X  following  gives  the  attendance  at  each  summer  school,  together 
with  the  distribution  under  the  four  main  heads : 

a.  Basis  of  entrance. 

b.  Teaching  certificate  held. 

c.  Scholastic  preparation. 

d.  Teaching  experience. 
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The  following  summaries  are  from  Table  X.  The  percentages  are  given  for 
each  group  of  students,  comparing  the  total  enrollment  with  the  number  that 
successfully  completed  the  work.  Each  summary  also  shows  the  per  cent  of 
the  total  enrollment  included  in  each  group. 

In  summary  (A)  it  is  seen  that  the  per  cent  passing  decreases  with  each 
group.  Those  who  enter  on  the  basis  of  certificates  seem  to  have  the  best 
chance  of  passing.  The  order  of  percentages  in  this  table  is  exactly  the 
same  as  those  in  summary  (A),  Table  VI. 


Summary   (A) — Basis  of  Entrance 


Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Total 

of  Total 

Passing 

Passing 

1.  By  teacher's  certificate..-   

925 

53.3 

819 

88.5 

2.  By  high  school  credits  (two  years)...   

510 

29.3 

413 

80.8 

3.  By  examination..                               .  .   

107 

6.2 

91 

85.0 

4.  Otherwise      -. 

194 

11.2 

137 

70.6 

Totals.     

1,736 

100.0 

1,460 

84.10 

In  summary  (B)  we  have  again  a  comparison  with  1921.  Since  1921  the 
certificates  have  been  reclassified.  As  a  consequence  a  greater  number  of 
divisions  is  shown  for  1922.  It  is  remarkable  that  those  holding  the  pro- 
visional elementary  certificate  make  the  best  record  in  both  the  white  and 
the  colored  summer  schools. 


Summary  (B) — Teaching  Certificate  Held 


1921 

1922 

Roll 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Number 

Receiving 

Credit 

Per  Cent  of 
Roll  Receiving 
Credit 

Roll 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Number 

Receiving 

Credit 

Per  Cent  of 
Roll  Receiving 
Credit 

1,207 

"43.84 

24.54 
11.23 

607 
638 
249 

50.5 
66.3 
80.0 

515 
422 

29.67 
24.30 

402 
350 

78.0 
82.9 

2.  County  second  grade.   

951 
309 

3.  Provisional  (A  and  B).   

a.  Class  B    

349 
313 
52 

20.13 
18.02 
2.99 

311 

292 
36 

89.1 
93.3 
70.0 

b.  Class  A..   

4.  Temporary            .  .  ..  .   

5.  Elementary..       

286 

10.39 

199 

68.6 

a.  Provisional  

31 
46 
8 

1.78 
2.64 
.47 

30 

32 
7 

96.7 
69.4 
87.5 

b.  Class  B..   

c.  Class  A  

?,753 

100.00 

1,693 

61.5 

1,736 

100.00 

1,460 

84.1 

There  is  a  general  increase  shown  in  summary  (C)  in  the  per  cent  passing 
all  the  way  up  the  scale  of  training  with  the  exception  of  the  four-year  high 
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school  graduates.  In  1921  only  45.8  per  cent  of  those  below  high  school  made  a 
passing  grade.  In  1922  74.2  per  cent  passed  successfully.  This  indicates  that 
not  only  has  the  number  below  high  school  been  decreased,  but  the  quality 
has  been  improved.    Compared  with  1921  each  group  shows  improvement. 


Summary  (C) — Scholastic  Training; 


1921 

1922 

Roll 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Number 

Receiving 

Credit 

Per  Cent  of 
Roll  Receiving 
Credit 

Roll 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Number 

Receiving 

Credit 

Per  Cent  of 
Roll  Receiving 
Credit 

1.  Below  high  school                        .  ... 

791 
550 
478 
419 
475 
40 

28.73 
19.98 
17.36 
15.22 
17.26 
1.45 

362 
358 
317 
306 
334 
16 

45.8 
65.1 
66.3 
73.0 
70.3 
40.0 

225 
268 
438 
320 
470 
15 

12.96 
15.44 
25.23 
18.43 
27.07 
.87 

167 
218 
372 
282 
407 
14 

74.2 
81.3 
84.9 
88.1 
86.6 
93.3 

2.  1  Year  high  school-  

3.  2  Years  high  school     

4.  3  Years  high  school     

5.  4  Years  high  school    

6.  Some  college..    

Totals   

2,753 

100.00 

1,693 

61.5 

1,736 

100.00 

1,460 

84.1 

If  we  compare  the  work  here  in  the  two  years  shown,  we  shall  see  that  each 
subdivision  has  made  considerable  gain  in  its  ability  to  pass  the  work.  The 
value  of  teaching  experience  seems  very  noticeable  here. 


Summary  (D) — Teaching  Experience 


1921 

1922 

a 

bo 
a 

Roll 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Number 

Receiving 

Credit 

Per  Cent  of 
Roll  Receivi 
Credit 

Roll 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Number 

Receiving 

Credit 

Per  Cent  of 
Roll  Receivi 
Credit 

1. 

None     .   

865 

31.42 

392 

45.4 

269 

15.50 

188 

69.8 

2. 

One  year    

400 

14.53 

279 

69.5 

257 

14.80 

230 

89.1 

3. 

Two  years      

285 

10.35 

201 

70.5 

251 

14.46 

207 

82.4 

4. 

Three  years  or  more.   

1,203 

43.70 

821 

76.5 

959 

55.24 

835 

87.7 

Totals    

2,753 

100.00 

1,693 

100.0 

1,736 

100.00 

1,460 

84.1 

In  Table  XII  the  twenty-seven  county  summer  schools  for  colored  teachers 
are  listed  alphabetically.  This  table  shows  the  number  enrolled,  the  number 
passing,  the  per  cent  passing,  and  the  average  training  for  each  school  separ- 
ately. Immediately  after  the  per  cent  passing  is  the  order  number  for  the 
county  or  its  relative  standing  in  per  cent  passing,  the  highest  per  cent  com- 
ing first.    Immediately  after  the  average  training  is  the  order  number  for 
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each  county  in  average  training,  the  highest  average  being  listed  first.  The 
average  training  in  the  various  schools  varies  from  3.09  years  high  school 
training  in  Guilford  County  to  .32  years  in  Harnett  County.  The  average 
training  for  the  whole  group  is  2.34  compared  with  1.77  years  in  1921.  There 
seems  to  be  no  correlation  between  the  per  cent  passing  and  the  average 
training. 


TABLE  XII 

COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS,  1922 


County 

Roll 

Passing 

Per 
Cent 
Passing 

Order  in 
Per  Cent 
Passing 

Average 
Training 

Order  in 
Average 
Training 

1.  Bladen     

37 

14 

37.84 

27 

1.19 

25 

2.  Buncombe                -   -- 

57 

42 

73.68 

23 

3.10 

2 

3.  Caswell    - 

11 

9 

81.81 

16 

2.18 

15 

4    rinliiml-iiie — "Rrnnswipk 

34 

30 

88.24 

10 

2.15 

16 

Carteret  

Jones   ... 

63 

50 

79.37 

18 

26 

5.  Craven  < 

Onslow...  .  ... 

.98 

Pamlico   ... 

[  Hoke  

Lee   

6.  Cumberland..  -1 

Moore  

Robeson   

156 

138 

88.46 

8 

2.72 

9 

Sampson.  

7.  Dunlin 

20 
46 

10 

50.00 

26 

1.56 

22 

fi    'niirVinm — Ornnorp 

41 

89.13 

7 

2.50 

11 

f  Stokes   

9.  Forsyth  < 

Surry  

Yadkin   J 

96 

91 

94.79 

3 

2.83 

6 

m.  Granville. 

35 

33 

94.29 

4 

2.91 

5 

11.  Guilford    

164 

131 

79.89 

17 

3.09 

1 

12.  Harnett.   

19 

10 

52.63 

25 

.32 

27 

13.  Hertford   

35 

26 

74.29 

21 

3.11 

3 

14.  Lincoln  .   

19 

19 

100.00 

1 

1.74 

21 

[Beaufort  

15.  Martin  _  - 

Edgecombe  

Halifax..  

40 

34 

85.00 

12 

1.53 

23 

Northampton.. 

Washington  

'Anson.  

16.  Mecklenburg.  - 

Gaston  

Union  

84 

77 

91.67 

5 

2.79 

7 

Camden  .. 

Chowan.  

17.  Pasquotank..  ■ 

Currituck  

Gates   

Hyde  

216 

191 

88.43 

9 

1.53 

24 

Perquimans  

Tyrrell....  

18  Ppnder 

55 

42 

76.00 

20 

1.98 

17 

19.  Person    

40 

36 

90.00 

6 

1.90 

20 

20.  Pitt     

61 

45 

73.77 

22 

1.98 

18 

21.  Richmond    

47 

39 

82.98 

13 

2.43 

12 

22  Rockineham 

23 

18 

78.26 

19 

2.78 

8 

Cabarrus.  

23.  Rowan  < 

Davidson  

Davie  

70 

58 

82.86 

14 

2.43 

13 

Iredell  

Stanly  

24.  Vance  

29 

.  25 

86.21 

11 

3.45 

4 
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TABLE  XII— Continued 


County 

Roll 

Passing 

Per 

Cent 

Order  in 
Per  Cent 

f*£lSSlIl|3J 

Average 
Training 

Order  in 
Average 
Training 

'Chatham   ] 

Franklin  

Greene  

204 

195 

95.59 

2.65 

10 

25.  Wake 

Johnston  

2 

Nash  

Wayne  

26.  Wilkes 

[Alexander  

34 

28 

82.35 

15 

< 

[Caldwell  j 

1.91 

19 

27.  Wilson 

41 

28 

68.29 

24 

2.32 

14 

Totals 

1,736 

1,460 

84.10 

2.34 

Graph  V  shows  the  very  great  improvement  in  the  county  summer  schools 
for  colored  teachers  in  1922  over  the  same  schools  in  1921.  The  average  train- 
ing has  increased  from  1.77  years  in  1921  to  2.34  years  in  1922.  This  begins 
to  shape  the  curve  up  very  nicely.  The  high  school  graduates  constitute  the 
largest  group  in  1922.  This  is  accounted  for  in  some  measure  by  the  fact 
that  810  students  were  sent  to  the  preparatory  group  in  1922  by  the  entrance 
requirements.  In  the  course  of  one  or  two  years  the  county  summer  schools 
for  colored  teachers  will  make  up  a  most  homogeneous  group. 
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The  county  summer  .school  bulletin  for  1922  listed  only  a  limited  number  of 
courses.  Table  XIII  shows  the  enrollment  in  each  course  listed  in  the  bulletin. 
They  are  listed  in  this  table  in  the  same  order  that  they  are  printed  in  the 
bulletin.  The  order  of  popularity  and  the  order  of  difficulty  have  been 
figured  out  for  each  course  as  shown  in  the  table.  Writing  with  1,143 
students  was  the  most  popular  course.  Drawing  with  78  students  represents 
the  smallest  enrollment  for  any  class.  After  writing  in  popularity  comes 
Eng.  CS1,  1,015 ;  Eng.  CS2,  842 ;  Arith.  CS21,  625 ;  Eng.  CS13,  539. 

Judging  from  the  per  cent  passing  the  different  courses,  the  most  difficult 
course  was  Arith.  CS21,  with  80.2  per  cent  passing.  Civics  CS28,  with  a 
percentage  of  97.7,  was  the  easiest  course. 

Among  the  professional  courses,  Ed.  CS4  was  the  most  popular,  and  Ed. 
CS14  was  the  most  difficult. 

Table  X  shows  that  84.1  per  cent  passed  their  four  courses.  Table  XIII 
shows  that  85.8  per  cent  of  the  individual  courses  were  passed. 

There  were  1,736  pupils  enrolled  in  8,638  courses  or  an  average  of  4.9 
courses  per  student.  A  grand  total  of  7,483  courses  were  completed,  making 
an  average  of  4.3  courses  per  student.  If  the  work  could  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  each  student,  enough  work  was  completed  to  have  passed  every- 
body. 

TABLE  XIII-A 


TOTAL  REGISTRATION  FOR  EACH  CLASS,  COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  COLORED 

Subject-Matter  Courses 


Title  of  Course 

Number 
Classes 

Total 
Roll 

Number 
Passing 

Per  Cent 
Passing 

Order 
Number 
in  Diffi- 
culty 

Order 
Number 
in  Popu- 
larity 

Eng.  CS2— Reading  and  Literature  

26 

842 

750 

86.7 

9 

3 

Eng.  CS1 — Composition   ... 

26 

1,015 

874 

86.1 

7 

2 

Eng.  CS13— Grammar  

20 

539 

458 

84.9 

5 

7 

Geog.  CS15— Geography.   

25 

564 

488 

86.7 

8 

6 

Arith.  CS21— Arithmetic  

26 

625 

501 

80.2 

1 

4 

Hyg.  CS29— Hygiene  and  Sanitation.. 

14 

395 

330 

83.5 

3 

8 

Sci.  CS22— Elementary  Science  

7 

141 

119 

84.4 

4 

12 

Hist.  CS27— U.  S.  History  

18 

255 

237 

92.9 

12 

9 

Hist.  CS26— N.  C.  History  

8 

147 

136 

91.8 

11 

11 

Civics  CS28— Civics   

7 

176 

162 

97.7 

13 

10 

Writ.  CS5— Writing  

25 

1,143 

1,033 

90.4 

10 

1 

Draw.  CS11 — Drawing  and  Handwork. 

4 

78 

65 

83.3 

2 

13 

Music  CS16 — Music  and  Games  

16 

570 

489 

85.8 

6 

5 

Totals    

222 

6,490 

5,642 

86.9 

Professional  Courses 

Ed.  CS4— Primary  Reading   

24 

887 

755 

85.1 

2 

1 

Ed.  CS14— Language  Methods.   

18 

388 

322 

82.9 

1 

3 

Ed.  CS24— Arithmetic  Methods  

11 

199 

185 

92.9 

4 

4 

Ed.  CS25— School  Management  

12 

674 

579 

85.9 

3 

2 

Totals    

65 

2,148 

1,841 

85.8 

Total  subject-matter  courses   .  

222 
65 

6,490 
2,148 

5,642 
1,841 

86.9 
85.8 

Total  professional  courses  ~  

Grand  totals    ..  -— 

287 

8,638 

7,483 

86.6 
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TABLE  XIII-B 

TOTAL  REGISTRATION  FOR  EACH  CLASS— PREPARATORY  GROUP  (COLORED) 
Subject-Matter  Courses 


Order 

Order 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Number 

j.  ixie  oi  VyOurse 

Classes 

Roll 

Passing 

Passing 

in  Diffi- 

in Popu- 

culty 

larity 

Arith.  P31— Sixth  Grade  Arithmetic.— 

24 

728 

466 

64.0 

2 

3 

Lang.  P32— Sixth  Grade  Language  

24 

731 

524 

70.8 

4 

2 

Geog.  P33— Sixth  Grade  Geography... 

23 

627 

427 

68.1 

3 

4 

Read.  P34— Sixth  Grade  Reading  

24 

758 

554 

73.1 

5 

1 

Hist.  P35— Fifth  Grade  History  

8 

255 

158 

61.9 

1 

5 

Totals  

103 

3,099 

2,129 

68.7 

COMMENTS  ON  THE  COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
BY  THE  SUPERVISORS 

The  State  supervisors,  who  organized  and  directed  the  work  of  the  county 
summer  schools,  are  in  the  best  position  to  judge  the  worth  of  these  institu- 
tions at  this  time.  For  that  reason  their  statements  are  presented  here  in  full 
with  the  exception  of  tabulations  in  their  respective  counties.  This  tabulation 
is  cared  for  in  the  first  part  of  this  report.  A  careful  reading  of  all  these 
statements  will  be  found  well  worth  while.  They  are  fresh  and  vigorous  and 
to  the  point.  They  contain  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  direction 
which  these  institutions  should  take  from  this  on. 

Miss  Susan  Fulghum  : 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  success  of  the  county  summer  school 
program  has  always  been  the  fine  spirit  and  untiring  enthusiasm  of  both  the 
students  and  the  instructors.  We  have  built  up  a  strong  and  earnest  corps  of 
county  summer  school  instructors,  many  of  them  going  back  again  and  again 
to  the  same  county  realizing  each  year  more  fully  the  particular  needs  of  the 
individual  students  and  the  local  schools.  The  county  summer  school  students 
in  1922  evinced  the  same  vital  eagerness  for  improvement  that  has  character- 
ized the  student  body  ever  since  the  work  was  inaugurated  four  years  ago. 
But  this  eagerness  now  brings  with  it  better  academic  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  new  students  and  those  returning  for  their  second  and  third  summer's 
work  show  a  professional  spirit  born  of  the  confidence  that  comes  from  having 
found  the  work  worth  while  both  as  a  means  of  personal  improvement  and  in 
its  application  to  their  daily  tasks  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  entrance  requirements  established  this  year  of  two  years  of  high  school 
work  for  new  students  has  made  it  possible  for  the  students  to  do  more 
efficient  work  and  to  secure  credit  on  the  courses  pursued. 

The  English  courses  are  awakening  these  teachers  to  the  urgent  need  of 
speaking  and  writing  correctly  and  effectively — but  here  still  is  our  greatest 
weakness,  for  the  English  preparation  of  the  students  is  often  so  poor  that 
one,  two  or  three  summer  schools  can  seldom  overcome  such  a  foundation. 

The  splendid  assistance  rendered  by  the  State  Library  Commission  in  making 
possible  reference  and  supplementary  reading  through  the  traveling  libraries 
has  not  only  broadened  the  knowledge  of  the  students  themselves,  but  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  taught  by  them  are  calling  for  these  same  books.  The 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  county  superintendents  has  greatly  helped  in  making 
the  work  effective. 

A  teacher  with  some  professional  training  in  every  schoolroom  may  soon  be 
a  realization  in  North  Carolina,  and  county  summer  schools  will  have  played 
a  large  part  in  bringing  this  to  pass. 

Recommendations  for  1923 

1.  It  is  suggested  that  the  entrance  credits  remain  the  same  for  another 
year,  but  they  should  be  raised  as  soon  as  conditions  will  permit. 

2.  Definite  plans  should  be  made  for  new  students  to  have  on  hand  on  the 
opening  day  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  high  school  credits,  so  that  the  local 
county  superintendent  may  sign  the  entrance  blanks  promptly. 
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3.  It  is  suggested  that  a  preparatory  course  be  offered  only  in  summer 
schools  where  there  are  at  least  fifteen  students  desirous  of  taking  it. 

4.  Adequate  library  facilities  should  be  a  part  of  every  summer  school, 
including : 

(1)  reference  reading  to  increase  the  students'  knowledge  of  a  subject — 
as  history,  etc. 

(2)  Books  of  the  type  children  should  read  as  supplementary  and  reference 
reading  in  history,  biography,  geography,  civics,  science. 

(3)  Children's  literature. 

(4)  Books  for  reference  use  in  the  professional  courses. 

5.  A  few  demonstration  classes  in  primary  reading  would  greatly  help  to 
make  the  work  in  lesson  plans  more  effective. 

6.  It  is  suggested  that  the  history  and  geography  courses  be  so  planned  as 
to  be  studies  of  great  projects  and  problems,  rather  than  summaries  or  reviews. 

7.  It  would  seem  best  to  hold  fewer  small  local  summer  schools  next  year 
and  to  work  out  plans  for  joint  summer  schools  in  which  several  counties 
unite.  These  to  be  held  at  accessible  points  offering  the  best  facilities  for 
carrying  on  the  work.  This  gives  a  larger  enrollment,  which  brings  increased 
enthusiasm,  as  well  as  requiring  more  instructors,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
offer  a  wider  ranger  of  courses.  This  would  also  tend  to  lessen  the  expense 
to  individual  counties. 

8.  Plans  for  bringing  to  the  students  outside  activities  and  recreation  should 
be  made,  such  as  lectures,  music,  and  other  forms  of  entertainment. 

9.  The  students  need  a  vision  of  what  are  the  essentials  for  efficient  work. 
Very  definite  standards  of  the  requirements  of  graded  elementary  schools 
should  be  given  them,  and  the  relation  of  the  work  in  one,  two,  and  three 
teacher  schools  to  the  course  of  study  outlined  for  a  graded  school. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston  : 

The  requirement  for  entrance  has  very  appreciably  raised  the  standard  of 
the  county  summer  school.  It  has  improved  the  personnel ;  those  not  prepared 
to  do  the  work  acceptably  were  eliminated  and  those  who  remained  were  not 
only  able  to  do  work  of  a  higher  order  than  theretofore,  but  to  make  more 
rapid  progress.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  entrance  requirement  the  heartiest 
cooperation  was  received  from  superintendents,  school  boards,  and  from  the 
public.  The  sentiment  is  that  the  standard  should  be  still  further  raised  just 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  splendid  records  of  attendance  and  the  high  percentage  of  those  passing 
the  work  and  the  earnest  studious,  attitude  of  the  pupils  evidence  a  growing 
professional  spirit.  In  many  instances  it  was  necessary  to  provide  additional 
instructors. 

Through  her  four  years  of  study  and  effort  along  this  line,  North  Carolina 
is  now  able  to  marshal  a  force  of  trained  instructors  who  are  prepared  to 
administer  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  county  summer  school  student. 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  English  subject-matter  courses. 
Student  teachers  who  had  heretofore  little  effective  training  in  English  are 
able  at  the  close  of  the  term  to  stand  on  their  feet  and  make  a  good  talk 
lasting  several  minutes,  using  not  only  correct  English  but  effectively  worded. 
The  observance  of  a  "Good  English  Week"  and  the  making  of  "Good  English 
Posters"  in  the  summer  schools  has  greatly  stimulated  an  interest  in  the  use 
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of  correct  English.  Student  teachers  have  also  developed  some  skill  in  ability 
to  write  not  only  correctly  but  interestingly  and  with  some  originality. 

A  growth  in  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  choice  literature  has  been 
noticeable.  A  feature  of  great  value  was  the  requirement  that  a  certain 
number  of  supplementary  books  be  read  in  connection  with  the  courses  in 
Reading  and  Literature.  Geography,  and  History.  And  while  much  of  this 
material  was  supplied  by  the  North  Carolina  Library  Commission,  a  great  need 
is  felt  for  a  well  selected  reference  and  supplementary  library  as  a  part  of 
the  equipment  of  every  county  summer  school.  The  average  county  summer 
school  student  needs  to  read  more — much  more,  to  form  the  habit  of  reading 
and  to  be  a  judge  of  good  books. 

Every  county  used  the  new  adopted  texts  as  the  basis  of  the  courses,  and 
the  new  books  put  life  and  enthusiasm  into  the  work.  The  courses  taught  in 
Health  and  in  Civics  were  possessed  of  unusual  interest. 

In  a  number  of  summer  schools  the  students  purchased  for  the  Music  and 
Games  course,  in  addition  to  the  adopted  music  books,  Clark's  "Physical 
Training  in  the  Elementary  Schools."  Where  this  was  done,  it  is  an  assured 
fact  that  the  work  done  in  these  school  systems  throughout  the  year  in  this 
subject  will  be  of  a  high  order. 

The  success  of  the  county  summer  school  as  an  institution  has  been  in  large 
measure  due  to  the  hearty  cooperation  at  all  times  of  the  local  authorities, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  those  in  charge  to  see  the  work  contribute 
its  part  to  meet  present  conditions. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly  : 

The  county  summer  schools  in  my  territory  were  better  and  more  satisfac- 
tory than  ever  before.  This  statement  is  based  upon  statements  from  teachers 
who  attended,  from  county  superintendents,  and  from  others  interested.  I 
made  a  close  first-hand  study  of  conditions  and  reactions  in  connection  with 
the  summer  school  work,  and  I  believe  the  summer  schools  were  better  because 
of  the  following  things : 

1.  Definite  work  in  three-unit  plan  resulted  in : 

(a)  Eliminating  summer  school  courses  being  used  as  coaching  for 

group  examinations. 

(b)  Furnishing  to  teacher  clear-cut  and  comprehensive  view  of  field  to 

be  covered. 

2.  Careful  selection  of  instructors  resulted  in : 

(a)  Adequate  execution  of  plans. 

(b)  Convincing  teachers  work  was  worth  while. 

3.  Discussion  of  plans  with  county  superintendents  far  ahead  of  time  re- 

sulted in : 

(a)  Superintendents  and  boards  being  more  interested. 

(b)  Summer  school  being  advertised  and  better  understood. 

4.  All  texts  previously  arranged  for  direct  from  publishers  to  county  super- 

intendents resulted  in : 

(a)  No  delay  or  confusion  in  starting  classes. 

(b)  Confidence  of  teacher  from  beginning. 

I  think  the  same  three-unit  plan  should  be  continued  with  no  change  as  to 
entrance  requirements.  There  should  probably  be  some  change  or  some  addi- 
tions with  reference  to  subjects  taught  in  order  to  stress  some  needed  phases 
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of  subject.  North  Carolina  geography  should  be  stressed  as  should  local  and 
State  studies  of  matters  pertaining  to  education  and  other  kindred  depart- 
ments. 

There  should  be  no  preparatory  group  for  white  teachers.  Superintendents 
do  not  want  it,  there  is  no  need  for  it,  nor  can  it  be  justified  from  the  stand- 
point of  finance. 

Arrangement  so  far  as  practicable  should  be  made  for  summer  schools  to  be 
conducted  where  dormitories  are  available.  Counties  may  be  grouped  for  this 
and  arrangements  made  if  begun  in  time.  This  would  result  in  a  great  saving 
of  expense,  and  also  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  would  also  make 
a  better  schedule  and  better  daily  work  possible. 

The  greatest  cause  for  complaint,  indeed,  almost  the  only  complaint  I  heard, 
was  on  the  part  of  graduates  of  nonstandard  high  schools  who  realized  they 
must  either  take  an  examination  or  repeat  their  fourth  year's  study  if  they 
ever  reach  an  elementary  certificate. 

The  county  summer  school  is  doing  a  wonderful  amount  of  good,  and  I  know 
you  need  not  feel  other  than  gratified  with  this  division  of  your  work. 

Mr.  I.  C.  Griffin  : 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  county  summer  school  will  be  a  necessity  in  our 
educational  system  for  several  years  to  come.  Not  until  there  is  a  standard 
high  school  within  the  reach  of  every  prospective  teacher  and  sufficient 
facilities  are  provided  the  graduates  of  such  schools  for  professional  training 
can  we  afford  to  dispense  with  the  county  summer  schools.  Even  then  there 
will  be  a  need  for  such  an  institution.  The  county  summer  school  does  more 
than  provide  professional  training  for  teachers  who  cannot  attend  the  approved 
summer  schools.  It  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  education  in  the  local  community 
and  brings  together  a  group  of  teachers  to  study  local  problems  under  favor- 
able circumstances.  It  brings  the  local  teachers  and  the  local  authorities  in 
direct  contact  in  working  out  local  problems.  Your  attention  is  called  to  the 
comments  made  by  several  county  superintendents  included  in  this  report. 

The  work  done  in  the  summer  schools  this  year  has  been  more  satisfactory 
than  the  work  of  previous  years.  This  is  due  to  several  causes:  (1)  Better 
trained  and  more  experienced  instructors;  (2)  the  exclusion  of  prospective 
teachers  with  less  than  two  years  of  high  school  training;  (3)  a  higher  level 
of  academic  training  on  the  part  of  prospective  teachers;  (4)  the  increase 
community  interest  in  the  summer  school.  The  average  grade  of  those  wh 
passed  was  high,  indicating  ability  and  serious  study  on  the  part  of  th 
student-teachers. 

The  professional  spirit  manifested  by  teachers  attending  these  county  sum- 
mer schools  was  remarkable  and  gratifying.  In  answer  to  the  direct  question, 
without  an  exception,  all  expressed  their  approval  of  the  professional  and 
academic  requirements  for  certification.  The  majority  expressed  their  inten- 
tion to  attend  summer  school  again  next  year,  even  though  not  required  to  do 
so.  Many  inquired  about  correspondence  courses  that  would  enable  them  to 
raise  their  certificates.  Some,  not  satisfied  with  their  academic  preparation, 
have  reentered  school.  Everywhere  there  is  a  demand  for  a  standard  high 
school.  There  is  no  question  about  the  raising  of  the  professional  standards 
in  the  counties  where  these  summer  schools  have  been. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  many  comments  made  by  county  superin- 
tendents upon  the  work  of  summer  schools: 

Supt.  J.  C.  Carson,  Stokes  County : 

We  have  had  a  very,  very  good  summer  school  indeed.  I  am  sure,  taking 
into  consideration  every  phase  of  it,  it  has  been  equal  to  any  we  have  ever  had 
in  the  county.  The  summer  schools  which  have  been  conducted  in  the  county 
have  done  more  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  schools  than  anything  at  all,  and 
I  am  very  anxious  that  they  be  continued  for  a  few  years  any  way. 

The  work  of  the  instructors  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  efficient,  and 
effective  in  every  way.  They  aroused  interest  in  the  community  which  made 
the  summer  school  somewhat  a  help  to  all,  as  the  citizens  took  quite  an  active 
part.  I  think  the  county  at  large  is  beginning  to  realize  the  real  worth  of 
the  summer  school  work. 

Several  programs  were  rendered  in  which  both  teachers  and  community 
took  part.  The  program,  games,  and  plays,  given  by  the  teachers  and  a  few 
from  outside,  gave  the  people  some  idea  of  the  real  worth  of  a  teacher  that 
can  and  will  mingle  with  the  children  on  the  playground,  teaching  them  games 
and  plays  as  well  as  teaching  in  the  classroom. 

Relative  to  having  a  joint  summer  school  with  some  other  county : 

I  don't  feel  that  it  would  be  worth  as  much  to  our  teachers,  or  that  the 
teachers  would  manifest  the  same  interest,  so  I  prefer  a  separate  one. 

Supt.  W.  B.  Speas,  Forsyth  County: 

The  summer  school  was  of  great  value  to  the  new  teachers  and  .several  old 
teachers,  who  needed  the  review  work,  and  helping  them  to  raise  their  present 
certificates. 

I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  instructors.  I  think  we  could  not  im- 
prove them.  The  teachers  were  delighted  with  them.  They  were  very  satis- 
factory. 

Had  no  special  programs.  One  special  feature  was  the  visit  of  the  teachers 
to  some  industrial  plants. 

If  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made  with  another  county  to  have  a 
joint  summer  school  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  That  would  give  us  a  larger 
number  of  teachers  to  work  with,  and  perhaps  the  expense  could  be  reduced. 
However,  it  might  be  hard  to  select  a  suitable  location. 

Supt.  R.  A.  Pope,  Caswell  County: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  September  1st.  I  wish  to  say  that  one  outstanding 
benefit  from  the  summer  school  for  teachers  who  attended  was  the  fact  that  no 
one  left  without  feeling  the  need  for  more  training.  The  teachers  wanted 
twelve  weeks  instead  of  six.  I  am  given  credit  for  trying  to  build  up  good 
teachers  and  making  good  teachers  better. 

I  believe  the  work  of  the  instructors,  by  and  large,  was  as  good  as  could  be 
done  with  the  material  at  hand. 

The  Community  Day  which  was  celebrated  at  the  close  of  the  summer  school 
drew  a  number  of  people  to  this  community,  and  emphasized  the  community 
spirit  that  greatly  needs  emphasis  in  this  county.  Several  citizens,  since  I 
last  saw  you,  expressed  themselves  as  anxious  that  we  have  the  Community 
Day  again  at  the  end  of  each  summer  school. 
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I  would  favor  holding  a  joint  summer  school  with  some  other  county,  but 
for  these  reasons:  (a)  loss  of  prestige  with  the  teachers  on  my  part;  (h)  lack 
of  popularity  with  the  class  of  teachers  that  it  would  do  most  good  to  be 
taught  in  some  other  county  site;  (c)  the  expense  involved  in  these  teachers 
going  to  Reidsville  or  Roxboro  instead  of  coming  to  Yanceyville.  I  would 
favor  a  joint  summer  school  if  the  reasons  above  mentioned  can  be  obviated 
in  some  measure  and  a  trade  can  be  driven  with  the  superintendent  of  some 
neighboring  county  by  means  of  which  the  summer  school  will  be  held  in 
Yanceyville  every  other  year. 

Supt.  J.  A.  Beam,  Person  County : 

I  think  a  county  summer  school  which  emphasizes  not  methods  merely,  but 
also  actual  facts  needed  in  the  mental  makeup  of  a  good  teacher,  and  pre- 
sented in  a  simple  but  masterful  way  by  thoroughly  competent  instructors,  is 
an  untold  blessing  to  any  county.  Therefore,  I  do  not  like  the  joint  summer 
school  plan,  not  only  for  this  reason,  but  I  think  teachers  need  such  an 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  county  in  which  they  are 
to  teach. 

I  do  not  believe  the  county  summer  school  should  be  used  as  a  foster- 
mother  for  second-grade  and  provisional  teachers,  especially  when  so  many 
well  prepared,  good  A-l  teachers  are  being  displaced  by  them. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  county  summer  school  be  taught  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  inexperienced  college  and  high  school  graduates  who  are  entitled  to 
elementary  certificates,  and  for  the  renewal  of  such  certificates,  and  let  the 
low  grade  teachers  either  go  to  school  and  better  prepare  themselves  or  stop 
teaching.  Our  county  is  suffering  right  now  from  committeemen  desiring  to 
employ  low  grade  teachers  because  they  are  home  folks  and  hold  certificates, 
it  matters  not  how  low. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  get  enough  teacher-pupils  to  run  a  county's  summer 
school  we  would  have  to  offer  them  more  advantages.  This  could  be  worked 
out  by  the  State  officials.  The  State-approved  schools  are  too  much  crowded 
now. 

Supt.  W.  R.  Thompson,  Chatham  County : 

I  will  advise  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  estimate  the  value  of  our  county 
summer  school.  We  enrolled  fifty-six  members,  of  these  fifty-six  only  three 
held  the  elementary  certificates.  It  enabled  five  to  secure  the  elementary  cer- 
tificate, and  all  the  others  with  the  exception  of  five  raised  their  certificate  to 
the  next  highest  class.  Three  of  these  teachers  have  as  much  as  one  year's 
college  training ;  nineteen  are  graduates  of  four-year  high  schools ;  thirteen  had 
had  no  experience  at  all.  Therefore,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  estimate 
the  value  of  this  county  summer  school. 

It  would  have  meant  that  at  least  ten  teachers  would  have  taught  in  the 
county  without  any  training  at  all.  Attending  summer  school  will  enable  the 
most  of  the  teachers  to  draw  $5  more  per  month,  and  will  enable  the  people  to 
get  better  trained  teachers. 

The  work  of  the  instructors  was  excellent,  as  the  director  and  the  primary 
teacher  have  taught  in  this  summer  school  for  the  past  three  years.  The  inter- 
mediate teacher  has  taught  for  two  years.  The  instructors  were  especially 
trained  teachers.    They  not  only  knew  the  work,  but  knew  how  to  handle  men 
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and  women.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  inspiration  and 
instruction  that  these  summer  school  instructors  imparted  to  the  lower  grade 
teachers  of  our  county. 

I  am  in  favor  of  holding  county  summer  schools  until  we  can  have  our 
teachers  trained  at  normal  training  schools.  I  think  it  would  be  both  profit- 
able and  convenient  to  hold  joint  summer  schools  with  other  counties. 

Supt.  T.  Fletcher  Bulla,  Randolph  County : 

I  consider  that  we  had  the  most  thorough  work  done  in  our  summer  school 
that  we  have  had  during  the  past  four  years.  The  teachers  were  given  plenty 
of  work  to  do,  on  and  off  class,  and  were  required  to  do  the  work,  and  in  no 
case  were  they  excused  except  for  sickness.  The  attitude  of  most  of  the 
teachers  toward  the  summer  school  was  different  from  that  of  past  years. 
They  seemed  to  realize  more  fully  that  summer  schools  are  provided  to  instruct 
teachers  and  to  make  it  beneficial  in  a  professional  way  than  just  merely 
coming  to  renew  or  raise  certificates. 

On  Monday  evening  before  the  close  of  the  summer  school  the  teachers  gave 
a  community  singing,  conducted  by  Miss  Summerell,  and  this  was  followed 
by  an  address  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Perisho  of  Guilford  College.  The  courthouse 
auditorium  was  crowded  with  Asheboro  people  on  this  occasion,  and  many 
commented  the  teachers  and  Dr.  Perisho  for  the  splendid  program  rendered. 

As  to  holding  a  joint  summer  school  with  another  county,  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  definitely  whether  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it  or  not.  It  depends  upon 
what  it  might  lead  to  in  the  future.  There  are  some  things  in  favor  of  it  and 
there  are  some  things  that  can  be  said  against  it ;  however,  I  am  always 
willing  to  agree  to  the  best  arrangements  that  can  be  made  for  holding  these 
summer  schools. 

Mr.  Griffin  continues : 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  county  summer  schools,  I  wish  to  offer  the 
following  suggestions : 

1.  That  the  standard  of  work  in  the  county  summer  school  be  raised  suffi- 
ciently to  justify  granting  credit  for  raising  the  elementary  certificate  from 
Class  B  to  Class  A.  This  can  be  done  where  there  are  three  or  more  in- 
structors by  providing  special  courses  to  be  offered  by  the  director  and  the 
primary  instructor. 

2.  That  a  county  with  less  than  thirty  teachers  registered  for  county 
summer  school  should  combine  with  another  county  and  alternate  in  providing 
a  place  for  holding  the  summer  school. 

3.  That  no  preparatory  courses  be  offered  in  any  county  summer  school  for 
white  teachers. 

4.  That  the  present  academic  requirements  for  entrance  to  summer  school 
be  continued. 

5.  That  a  course  in  civics,  including  citizenship,  current  events,  and  com- 
munity organizations  be  offered  as  one  of  the  five  required  courses. 

Miss  Hattie  Parrott: 

The  county  summer  schools  in  the  northeastern  section  were  grouped  at 
seven  points  as  follows  :  Washington,  Trenton,  Murf reesboro,  Elizabeth  City, 
Manteo,  Oriental,  and  Jacksonville.    The  attendance  was  approximately  350, 
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each  summer  school  employing  three  instructors  with  the  exception  of  Manteo, 
Dare  County,  where  the  county  superintendent  assisted  with  the  work,  teach- 
ing regularly  each  day  in  the  summer  school. 

The  information  gathered  from  the  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  meet  the 
entrance  requirements  at  the  registration  period  proved  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
better  and  more  effective  grouping  of  teachers  and  a  more  practical  organiza- 
tion of  the  summer  school  work. 

The  small  number  enrolled  in  each  course  in  the  summer  school  enabled  the 
instructor  to  make  sure  of  a  more  thorough  review  and  intensive  study  of  the 
subject-matter  by  each  student  teacher  and  of  a  ready  knowledge  of  usable 
and  practical  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades. 

For  thorough-going  and  earnest  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  student- 
teacher,  there  was  a  decided  advance  over  the  work  of  previous  years.  The 
instructors  had  a  far  better  grasp  of  the  situation,  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  problem  before  them,  and  demonstrated  their  ability  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  individual  teacher  in  the  summer  school. 

Without  doubt  this  has  been  the  finest  season  of  summer  schools  in  the 
history  of  the  county  summer  school  in  North  Carolina.  Outstanding  features 
deserving  mention  are :  first,  the  attendance ;  second,  the  quality  of  work 
done ;  third,  the  attitude  of  the  student-teacher  toward  the  opportunity  for 
further  academic  preparation  as  well  as  professional  training;  fourth,  the 
fine  spirit  as  evidenced  in  the  social  gatherings. 

In  each  of  the  twenty-six  counties  in  this  section  there  is  not  a  very  large 
number  of  resident  teachers  who  do  not  have  academic  credit  for  a  State 
certificate.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  joint  summer  school  for  two  or  more 
counties  held  at  some  central  or  convenient  point  where  there  is  a  dormitory 
for  teachers'  use,  seems  to  be  the  most  practical  plan  to  be  followed. 

The  following  suggestions  or  recommendations  could  well  be  worked  out 
for  both  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  the  summer  school  students : 

While  the  classroom  work  of  both  the  instructor  and  student-teacher  was 
excellent,  there  was  in  each  summer  school  a  lack  of  sufficient  means  of  recrea- 
tion and  entertainment.  In  the  July  and  August  weather  of  this  section  of 
the  State  it  becomes  quite  irksome  to  give  six  hours  or  more  per  day  to  the 
study  of  texts  without  enlivening  the  program  occasionally  with  some  fine 
music,  a  good  lecture,  moving  pictures,  or  some  other  form  of  entertainment 
that  would  put  new  life  into  a  program  of  study  and  work  and  relieve  the 
monotony  which  necessarily  must  attend  where  the  whole  time  on  the  pro- 
gram is  given  over  to  the  study  of  texts  alone  with  no  form  of  profitable 
recreation  and  entertainment. 

Social  gatherings  occasionally  in  the  evenings  have  been  very  much  enjoyed ; 
an  entertainment  by  some  local  club  in  the  community,  usually  a  motor  trip, 
a  boat  ride,  a  picnic  or  a  party,  added  pleasure  as  well  as  provided  a  way  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  each  other. 

At  Oriental,  where  the  largest  county  summer  school  in  this  division  was 
held,  the  business  men  of  the  town  sent  out  letters  of  invitation  to  all 
teachers  who  might  attend,  and  also  made  arrangements  for  providing  room 
and  board  for  those  who  came.  The  plans  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
added  much  to  the  success  of  this  summer  school,  and  in  many  ways  made  the 
stay  of  the  teachers  in  Oriental  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 
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The  teachers  of  the  Elizabeth  City  Summer  School  were  entertained  with  a 
boat  ride  and  supper  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  that  city. 

In  each  of  the  communities  in  this  section  where  the  seven  county  summer 
schools  were  held  there  was  a  very  noticeable  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  community  in  the  progress  of  the  work  and  in  the  welfare  of  the 
visiting  teachers. 

The  county  superintendents  in  this  section  who  have  had  experience  with 
county  summer  schools  are  enthusiastic  concerning  its  value  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  and  readily  state  that  it  should  be  continued  as  a  factor  in 
the  better  preparation  of  the  teachers  in  the  smaller  type  rural  school  until 
we  can  raise  the  standard  for  teachers  in  these  schools  to  at  least  graduation 
from  an  accredited  high  school. 

The  county  superintendents  have  been  most  cooperative  in  working  out  the 
most  effective  plan  of  work  to  be  followed ;  they  have  made  every  effort  to 
secure  the  enrollment  and  regular  attendance  of  all  who  should  attend  the 
county  summer  school,  and  have  visited  the  summer  schools  to  encourage  the 
teachers  in  the  good  work  going  on. 


SUGGESTED  ORGANIZATION  AND  CURRICULA  FOR 
APPROVED  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

The  outline  of  the  organized  plan  of  summer  school  work  in  North  Carolina 
would  show  curricula  for  five  groups  of  teachers,  based  upon  their  scholastic 
training  as  follows : 

1.  Preparatory  Group.  These  are  the  teachers  who  have  not  had  as  much 
as  two  years  of  high  school  training.  There  were  1,080  of  them  in  summer 
school  in  1922. 

2.  County  Summer  School  Group.  These  are  people  with  two  years  or  more 
of  high  school  training.  It  is  a  matter  of  choice  with  the  high  school  graduate 
to  join  this  group  or  the  next  one  above.  She  should  go  to  the  approved 
summer  school. 

3.  Approved  Summer  School  Group  (A).  This  group  should  be  made  up  of 
high  school  graduates,  people  with  one  year  of  college  work,  and  teachers  now 
holding  the  elementary  certificate. 

4.  Approved  Summer  School  Group  (B).  This  group  should  be  composed  of 
those  with  two  or  three  years  of  standard  college  work.  College  graduates 
might  enter  this  group  by  choice,  if  they  have  not  had  in  college  the  specific 
professional  training  desired. 

5.  Approved  Summer  School  Group  (C).  This  group  should  be  made  up 
distinctly  of  college  graduates.  Work  should  be  offered  that  would  be  of 
specific  aid  to  the  teacher  in  her  work,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  graduate 
credit.  These  curricula  should  not  be  limited  to  administration  and  super- 
visory courses,  but  should  offer  work  to  the  class-room  teacher  as  well. 

If  this  organization  should  be  planned  now,  it  seems  that  it  might  continue 
indefinitely.  When  the  preparatory  group  shall  have  served  its  purpose,  it 
can  be  dropped  without  affecting  the  scheme.  When  all  the  teachers  are  at 
least  high  school  graduates,  the  county  summer  school  group  can  be  dropped 
without  interfering  with  the  scheme  in  any  way. 

With  this  general  introduction,  let  us  dismiss  for  the  present  the  prepara- 
tory and  county  groups,  as  they  are  not  directly  related  to  the  matters  under 
discussion  in  this  topic,  and  consider  the  approved  summer  schools. 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  APPROVED  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Owing  to  the  inadequate  facilities  provided  in  North  Carolina  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  before  entering  the  service,  and  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  well  trained  teachers  in  North  Carolina,  the  approved  summer  schools  must 
for  a  number  of  years  hold  a  very  prominent  place  in  any  teacher-training 
program  provided  in  the  State.  Teachers  in  service  in  North  Carolina  must 
place  their  chief  reliance  in  the  summer  schools  of  the  State  for  their  further 
professional  training.  The  various  institutions  of  the  State  have  entered  upon 
this  program  with  great  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  The  teachers  of  the  State 
have  responded  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  any  one. 

Since  the  approved  summer  schools  occupy  such  a  strategic  place  in  the 
teacher-training  program,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  these  institutions 
may  more  adequately  meet,  if  possible,  the  immediate  and  remote  needs  of  the 
teachers  who  attend  them.  The  purpose  of  the  approved  summer  schools  is  a 
threefold  one : 

To  Provide  Original  Professional  Credits. 

To  Provide  Means  for  Raising  Certificates. 

To  Set  up  Professional  Standards. 
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A.  To  provide  original  professional  credits  necessary  for  a  certificate,  when 
the  applicant  can  show  standard  high  school  graduation,  or  one  or  more  years 
of  college  work.  Many  people  rely  on  the  summer  schools  to  provide  a  means 
'for  securing  the  professional  credits  necessary  for  a  certificate. 

Since  these  people  represent  widely  varying  scholastic  levels,  the  problem 
of  providing  the  proper  professional  work  for  each  applicant  is  somewhat 
complicated.  Individual  instruction  is  impracticable  with  so  large  a  number. 
These  teachers  should,  therefore,  be  classified  as  carefully  as  the  children  in  a 
well  regulated  system  of  city  schools,  or  in  a  standard  high  school.  However, 
even  this  would  make  the  number  of  classes  so  large  that  the  summer  schools 
would  be  unable  to  make  adequate  provision  for  them.  The  following  broad 
classifications  might  serve  as  a  beginning  without  doing  any  great  violence  to 
the  academic  preparations  of  the  teachers. 

a.  High  school  graduates  and  one-year  college  people. 

The  first  group  of  people  coming  to  the  summer  school  for  the  first  time 
should  consist  of  graduates  of  standard  high  schools,  and  of  those  who  have 
had  one  year  of  standard  college  training.  Under  the  certification  scheme 
these  people  could  secure  only  the  Elementary  Certificate  in  either  Class  A 
of  Class  B.  The  professional  requirements  are  identical  for  both  certificates. 
It  seems  reasonable,  then,  that  these  two  groups  might  be  classed  together. 
They  are  only  one  year  apart  in  training.  The  subdivisions  in  this  class 
should  make  provision  for  the  varying  work  which  they  expect  to  do  as 
teachers. 

1.  The  first  subdivision  might  include  inexperienced  high  school  graduates, 
and  those  with  one  year  of  college  credit,  as  prospective  workers  in  the 
following : 

(a)  One-teacher  school. 

(b)  First  three  grades  in  schools  of  two  or  more  teachers. 

(c)  One  single  grade  in  primary  department  of  graded  school. 

Work  should  be  provided  that  would  especially  fit  them  for  the  work  which 
they  are  expecting  to  do.  One  summer  school,  of  course,  cannot  meet  the 
professional  needs  of  a  teacher  going  into  work  for  the  first  time.  Therefore, 
these  courses  should  deal  largely  with  the  technique  of  teaching,  and  should 
provide  many  helpful  devices  and  lesson  plans.  All  of  this  work  should  center 
about  the  first  three  grades.  No  highly  specialized  work  can  be  advanta- 
geously undertaken. 

2.  The  second  subdivision  might  include  high  school  graduates,  and  those 
with  one  year  of  college  credit  who  expect  to  fill  one  of  the  following  positions  : 

(a)  Principal  of  two-teacher  school. 

(b)  Upper  grades  in  school  of  two  or  more  teachers. 

(c)  Single  grade  work  in  the  grammar  school  of  a  big  system. 

The  work  ought  to  deal  largely  with  the  technique  of  teaching  the  subjects 
in  the  upper  grades,  and  to  provide  helpful  devices  with  as  much  consideration 
as  possible  of  materials  and  methods. 

b.  Inexperienced  teachers  with  two  or  more  years  of  college  work. 

There  are  three  possibilities  under  the  certification  scheme  for  this  group 
which  may  be  properly  cared  for : 

1.  Inexperienced  teachers  with  two  or  more  years  college  work,  who  pro- 
pose to  teach  primary  work.  The  summer  schools  should  provide  for  these 
folks  more  highly  specialized  courses  in  the  primary  field,  and  courses  on  a 
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higher  level  than  those  provided  for  high  school  graduates.  These  first 
courses  should  cover  the  same  field  of  preparation.  The  technique  of  primary 
work  should  be  uppermost. 

2.  Inexperienced  teachers  with  two  or  more  years  of  college  work  who" 
expect  to  teach  in  the  upper  grades.    Specialized  grammar  grade  preparation 
should  be  given.    The  work  should  be  based  on  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in 
those  grades,  giving  considerable  attention  to  helpful  devices  and  methods. 
Some  of  the  subject-matter  of  these  grades  should  be  considered  intensively. 

3.  Inexperienced  teachers  with  two  or  more  years  of  college  work,  who 
expect  to  teach  in  the  high  school.  These  people  should  be  provided  with 
special  training  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  particular  subject  which  they 
expect  to  teach  in  the  high  school,  together  with  certain  fundamental  facts 
relative  to  the  high  school  curriculum,  and  high  school  organization ;  that  is, 
the  work  should  be  specialized  in  the  direction  of  high  school  teaching. 

B.  To  Provide  Means  for  Raising  Certificates. 

The  second  purpose  before  the  approved  summer  schools  is  to  provide  a 
means  for  professional  improvement  for  the  teachers  in  service.  The  new 
certification  scheme  provided  a  plan  whereby  a  teacher  holding  a  certificate  in 
any  class  below  Class  A  of  the  primary  or  grammar  grade  or  high  school 
variety,  can  raise  her  certificate  one  class  by  securing  credit  for  four  approved 
summer  schools.  It  was  not  the  purpose,  however,  in  making  this  provision  to 
encourage  people  to  leave  school  and  go  to  teaching,  but  to  make  provision 
for  the  folks  already  in  service,  so  that  they  could  improve  their  professional 
standing. 

The  scheme  is  a  comprehensive  one,  and  applies  to  the  high  school  field  as 
well  as  to  the  elementary  field.  The  teaching  experience  of  an  applicant, 
together  with  the  summer  school  credits,  are  accepted  for  the  next  higher 
classification  in  lieu  of  college  or  normal  school  training. 

Taking  up  the  certificates  in  order,  the  work  required  to  change  the  classifica- 
tion for  each  certificate  is  as  follows : 

a.  Provisional  Elementary.  This  certificate  must  be  changed  into  a  clear 
elementary  certificate  before  the  holder  can  begin  to  raise  the  certificate.  One 
summer  school  changes  the  provisional  elementary  into  an  an  Elementary  B. 
All  of  the  work  necessary  to  change  an  elementary  certificate  into  an  Ele- 
mentary B,  or  to  entitle  a  high  school  graduate  to  an  Elementary  B,  should 
be  professional  work,  as  set  forth  in  another  place  in  this  discussion. 

b.  Elementary  Certificate  Class  B.  Credit  for  four  summer  schools  will 
raise  this  certificate  to  an  elementary  certificate.  Class  A.  The  summer  school 
should  provide  a  correlated  program  of  studies,  consisting  of  four  summer 
schools,  or  a  total  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  courses.  If  the  applicant  proposes 
to  teach  primary  work,  or  to  teach  in  a  one-teacher  school,  this  program 
should  contain  at  least  four  courses  in  specialized  primary  work.  If  the  appli- 
cant proposes  to  teach  in  the  upper  grades,  the  program  should  provide  at 
least  four  courses  in  specialized  grammar  grade  work.  The  teacher  should 
decide  at  her  very  first  summer  school  which  curriculum  she  wishes  to  com- 
plete and  then  follow  it  throughout  the  four  summer  schools.  The  program  of 
studies  should  be  cumulative,  progressive  and  well  articulated. 

c.  Elementary  Certificate,  Class  A.  This  certificate  can  be  raised  either  to 
a  primary  certificate  in  Class  C,  or  to  a  grammar  grade  certificate  in  Class  C, 
by  four  approved  summer  schools.  The  summer  school  should  provide  for 
this  teacher  a  program  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  courses  closely  interrelated. 
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If  the  applicant  is  headed  toward  the  primary  certificate,  the  curriculum  for 
the  first  three  grades  should  constitute  about  three-fourths  of  the  work,  and 
methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  about  one-fourth  of  the  work.  If  a 
teacher  is  working  for  a  grammar  grade  certificate,  the  subject-matter  of  the 
elementary  curriculum  in  grades  four  to  seven  should  constitute  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  work,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects  should  con- 
stitute about  one-fourth  of  the  work. 

d.  Primary  Certificate,  Class  C.  This  certificate  can  be  raised  to  a  primary 
certificate  in  Class  B  by  credit  for  four  approved  summer  schools.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  specialized  primary  wrork  should  be  included.  Since  the 
scholastic  level  of  this  teacher  is  at  the  point  of  two  years  of  college  training, 
she  could  perhaps  select  from  the  college  or  normal  school  curriculum  the 
subjects  that  would  most  nearly  meet  her  needs. 

e.  Primary  Certificate,  Class  B.  The  primary  B  certificate,  which  has  been 
built  up  by  college  credit  and  by  summer  school  attendance,  can  be  changed  to 
a  primary  certificate  in  Class  A  by  four  approved  summer  schools.  If,  how- 
ever, this  primary  certificate  in  Class  B  was  secured  on  the  basis  of  gradua- 
tion from  a  standard  normal  school,  it  wTill  be  necessary  for  the  holder  to 
complete  eight  summer  schools  of  work  before  this  certificate  can  be  con- 
verted into  the  primary  teacher's  certificate  in  Class  A. 

g.  Grammar  Grade  Certificate,  Class  B.  If  this  certificate  was  secured  on 
the  basis  of  college  credit  and  summer  school  work,  it  could  be  raised  to  a 
grammar  grade  certificate,  Class  A,  by  four  approved  summer  schools.  How- 
ever, if  it  was  secured  on  the  basis  of  graduation  from  a  standard  normal 
school,  eight  summer  schools  will  be  required  to  raise  it  to  a  grammar  grade 
teacher's  certificate  in  Class  A. 

h.  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate,  Class  C.  Credit  on  four  approved 
summer  schools  will  change  this  into  a  high  school  teacher's  certificate, 
Class  B.  Of  course,  all  the  work  done  in  the  summer  schools  toward  raising 
this  certificate  should  be  of  strictly  college  grade. 

i.  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate,  Class  B.  This  certificate  can  be 
changed  into  a  high  school  teacher's  certificate  in  Class  A  by  credit  for  four 
approved  summer  schools. 

6.  To  Set  up  Professional  Standards. 

Over  and  beyond  the  two  specific  purposes  mentioned  above,  the  summer 
schools  have  an  unlimited  opportunity  for  establishing  in  the  minds  of 
teachers  high  professional  ideals.  Successful  teaching  involves  continual 
growth.  Spasmodic  effort  may  be  helpful,  but  it  cannot  bring  ultimate  success. 
The  content  of  the  course  of  study  is  a  most  important  consideration,  but  if 
the  instruction  does  not  go  beyond  that,  the  summer  school  will  fail  in  a 
part  of  its  effort.  Is  there  a  professional  attitude  or  spirit?  Can  it  be 
cultivated? 

Let  the  following  quotation  from  "The  Ethics  of  Teaching  Service"  answer  : 
"The  teacher  has  the  right  to  expect  respect  from  the  community.  The 
teacher  has  a  right  to  expect  a  living  wage.  The  teacher  has  a  right  to 
expect  reasonable  social  recognition.  But  here  the  application  of  our  axiom 
appears.  If  the  teacher  has  the  right  to  expect  respect  from  the  community, 
it  is  his  duty  to  so  conduct  himself  as  to  inspire  respect.  If  he  has  a  right 
to  expect  a  living  wage,  it  is  his  duty  to  give  a  fair  return  for  that  wage.  If 
he  has  a  right  to  expect  reasonable  social  recognition,  it  is  his  duty  to  be 
socially  acceptable." 
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THE  PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  APPROVED  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

In  the  organization  and  classification  of  the  approved  summer  schools,  there 
are  two  problems  that  confront  the  director  and  ask  for  some  sort  of  solution. 
The  efficiency  of  the  summer  schools,  as  the  efficiency  of  any  other  sort  of 
school,  is  dependent  upon  the  answer  to  these  two  questions : 

How  should  the  teachers  attending  the  summer  schools  be  classified? 

What  program  of  study  should  be  provided  for  the  different  classes  of 
teachers  attending? 

A.  Classification  of  Teachers  in  Approved  Summer  Schools. 

a.  Principles  governing  classification. 

The  same  principles  would  hold  in  the  classification  of  a  summer  school  that 
would  hold  in  the  classification  of  any  sort  of  school.  All  the  people  should 
be  grouped,  as  far  as  possible,  into  homogeneous  groups.  Perhaps  one  trouble 
with  the  summer  school  work  has  been  that  the  grouping,  or  classification, 
was  too  wide  in  scope,  so  that  teachers  of  such  widely  varying  interests  and 
abilities  were  placed  in  the  same  class. 

Of  course  the  matter  of  classification  cannot  go  so  far  that  the  number  of 
groups  will  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  students  attending.  The 
larger  the  summer  school  the  more  easily  the  teachers  can  be  properly 
classified.  Without  the  proper  classification  of  teachers,  reliance  will  be 
placed  in  general  preparation,  rather  than  in  specific  preparation  for  their 
particular  duties  as  teachers. 

In  the  classification  of  students  in  summer  schools,  perhaps  the  following 
elements  should  be  considered : 

1.  The  scholastic  level  of  the  teacher's  preparation. 

2.  Teaching  experience. 

3.  The  specific  anticipated  work  of  the  teacher. 

4.  Certificate  credit  to  be  obtained. 

b.  Difficulties  attending  classification. 

The  summer  schools  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  preparing  their  units  of  work, 
because  they  have  no  way  of  foretelling  definitely  the  people  who  are  coming. 
A  high  school  or  a  college  can  make  definite  preparation  for  the  coming  year, 
because  it  can  anticipate  outside  of  the  freshman  class,  the  personnel  and  the 
number  in  each  class.  The  summer  school  does  not  have  this  information. 
Below  is  given  a  more  detailed  statement  of  some  of  these  troubles : 

1.  The  Scholastic  Training  of  Teachers. 

If  we  consider  the  teacher  who  attended  the  approved  summer  schools  for 
white  teachers  in  1922  as  the  group  to  be  classified,  we  have  the  following 
data  based  on  the  academic  preparation  of  the  students : 

a.  Those  with  one  year  of  college  or  less  3,264 

b.  Those  with  two  or  three  years  of  college  work   929 

c.  College  graduates    508 


Total  4,701 

The  first  group,  all  of  whom  must  of  necessity  be  working  in  the  elementary 
field,  could  be  provided  for  in  the  first  approved  summer  school  group  with 
differentiated  curricula  for  specific  preparation. 
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2.  Teaching  Experience. 

If  we  consider  the  same  group  with  relation  to  their  experience,  we  find 
the  following: 


3.  Specific  anticipated  work  of  the  teacher. 

If  we  think  of  the  work  that  the  teachers  are  to  do,  we  shall  have  properly 
six  general  fields  of  work  to  provide  for  as  follows : 

a.  Primary  teaching — either  single  grade  work  or  the  work  of  two  or  more 
primary  grades. 

b.  Intermediate  teaching— either  single  grade  work  or  the  work  of  two  or 
more  grades. 

c.  Upper  grade  work — either  single  grade  work  or  the  work  in  two  or  more 
grades. 

d.  Rural  school  teaching. 

e.  High  school  teaching. 

f.  Administrative  and  supervisory. 

Since  in  this  discussion  we  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  preparation  of 
elementary  teachers,  classes  d,  e,  and  f  above,  will  not  be  further  considered. 

The  question  then  seems  to  be  to  provide  curricula  that  will  divide  the 
teachers  into  three  main  groups  on  the  basis  of.  training,  and  into  four  main 
groups  with  respect  to  the  work  that  the  teacher  is  going  to  do.  The  last 
division  can  be  provided  for  with  differentiated  curricula  with  a  common  core 
of  work.  Those  with  more  than  two  years  of  college  training  should  be  pro- 
vided with  work  which  is  both  more  difficult  and  more  fundamental  than  the 
work  for  elementary  teachers  with  one  year  of  college  training  or  less. 

All  that  follows  in  this  discussion  has  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  ele- 
mentary teachers  on  the  basis  of  high  school  graduation,  or  one  year  of  college. 

B.  What  program  of  studies  should  be  provided  for  elementary  teachers  with 
high  school  graduation? 

a.  Election  vs.  prescripiton. 

Should  the  summer  school  provide  a  definite,  interrelated,  well  articulated 
program  of  studies  for  elementary  teachers,  and  prescribe  not  only  the 
content  of  this  curriculum,  but  the  order  in  which  it  should  be  taken ;  or, 
should  the  summer  school  provide  a  great  number  of  courses  and  allow  the 
teacher  to  elect  from  this  variety  of  offerings  the  work  that  she  desires? 

So  far.  the  summer  schools  have  been  running  largely  on  the  elective 
plan,  providing  an  abundance  of  material  in  great  variety,  from  which  the 
teacher  made  her  selections  according  to  her  needs  as  she  saw  them.  Selec- 
tions, of  course,  were  not  always  wisely  made.  The  preparation  of  an 
elementary  teacher  presents  a  comparatively  definite  problem.  It  is  as  definite 
as  the  problem  confronting  a  physician.  The  physician's  training  is  definitely 
prescribed.  When  he  decides,  even  before  he  graduates  from  college,  that  he 
expects  to  study  medicine,  his  work  is  prescribed  step  by  step  until  he  graduates 
from  medical  college,  the  only  variation  being  in  the  particular  phase  of 
medical  practice  that  he  expects  to  follow. 

If  the  preparation  of  an  elementary  teacher  presents  a  definite  problem, 
would  it  not  be  advisable  to  lay  out  rather  definitely  the  scope  and  content 
of  this  preparation  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  medical  colleges? 


a.  One  year  experience  or  none... 

b.  Two  or  more  years  experience. 


1,487 
3,214 


Total. 


4,701 
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The  controlling  idea  in  the  elective  system  in  a  teacher's  preparation  has 
been  to  provide  for  the  individual  needs  of  the  teachers  who  come,  and  to 
build  up  a  large  enrollment,  rather  than  to  provide  more  definitely  for  the 
group  needs  of  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  special  phase  of  the 
work.  If  this  argument  will  hold,  then  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  in  a  program 
of  four  summer  schools  provided  for  folks  who  are  high  school  graduates,  and 
who  propose  to  teach  in  the  same  type  of  schools,  could  be  definitely  prescribed. 

b.  Differentiated  courses. 

This  prescription  should  not  only  be  definite,  but  should  also  be  differ- 
entiated to  meet  the  anticipated  needs  of  the  teacher.  The  certification 
scheme  in  North  Carolina  provided  for  one  differentiation ;  that  is,  the  pri- 
mary field,  grades  one  to  three,  differentiated  from  the  grammar  grade  field, 
grades  four  to  seven. 

In  providing  this  course  of  study,  then,  if  it  is  to  fit  into  the  certification 
scheme  as  it  now  stands  in  North  Carolina,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
summer  schools  to  provide  a  differentiation  in  their  work,  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  primary  field,  and  of  teachers  for  the 
grammar  grade  field.  Many  normal  schools  in  the  country  are  at  this  time 
making  a  third  differentiation,  as  follows : 

1.  Primary  specialization — grades  one  to  three. 

2.  Intermediate  specialization — grades  four  to  five. 

3.  Upper  grade  specialization — grades  six  to  eight. 

When  we  come  to  think  of  the  program  of  consolidation,  which  is  going  on 
in  North  Carolina,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  demand  for 
specialized  training  is  going  to  increase,  and  that  the  demand  for  teachers  with 
general  training ;  that  is,  for  teachers  who  can  teach  equally  well  all  the  way 
from  the  first  to  the  seventh  grade,  is  going  to  decrease.  , 

Of  course  summer  schools  could  not  be  organized  to  prepare  teachers  for 
every  separate  grade.  It  would  not  be  desirable  if  they  could  do  so.  It 
would  make  too  many  groups,  and  would  call  for  a  degree  of  specialization  that 
should  perhaps  not  be  undertaken  until  the  latter  part  of  the  college  course. 
However,  centering  on  a  definite  program  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
specific  kinds  of  work  in  the  elementary  field  would,  in  a  little  while,  greatly 
improve  the  level  of  instruction  in  North  Carolina.  To  raise  a  certificate,  for 
instance,  from  an  elementary  B  to  a  grammar  grade  C  requires  eight  summer 
schools.  If  these  eight  summer  schools  could  be  devoted  to  the  curriculum, 
let  us  say,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  together  with  some  special  methods 
of  instruction  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  the  teacher  would,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  be  prepared  to  teach  either  of  these  grades  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

c.  Content  of  curriculum. 

What  should  go  into  the  program  of  studies  to  raise  an  elementary  B  certifi- 
cate to  a  grammar  grade  teacher's  certificate,  Class  C,  for  a  teacher  who  is 
working  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade?  It  would  be  pretty  generally  agreed 
that  there  should  be  two  types  of  work,  one  known  as  professional  work  and 
constituting  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  other  known  as 
academic  work  and  constituting  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total. 
There  is,  however,  a  wide  variation  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  constitute  the 
seventy-five  per  cent  known  as  subject-matter  work.  It  is  contended  here  that 
this  should  center  around  what  the  teacher  will  be  supposed  to  teach  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades.    It  may  be  argued  that  this  would  be  narrowing,  and 
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that  the  teacher  would  not  obtain  anything  to  widen  her  vision.  That  would 
depend,  of  course,  upon  how  the  subject-matter  courses  were  taught,  and 
upon  the  material  used  in  these  subject-matter  courses. 

No  one  would  contend  that  a  summer  school  course  of  college  grade  could 
be  provided  for  with  only  fourth  grade  work  as  it  is  taught  in  the  ordinary 
fourth  grade.  However,  there  are  a  great  many  interesting  facts  and  ideas 
connected  with  every  phase  of  fourth  grade  work  that  a  teacher  could  not 
teach  to  a  grade,  but  that  she  ought  to  know  beyond  question  before  under- 
taking to  teach  the  grade. 

DIFFERENTIATED  CURRICULA  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS  OF 

LIMITED  TRAINING 

1.  SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  FOR  PRIMARY  TEACHERS 
Eight  Summer  Schools 


Title 


Description  of  Course 


Periods 


Ed  11 

Ed  12 

Phys.  Ed  11 

Ed  14 

Ed  21 

Ed  22 

Arts  21 

Music...  ...21 

Eng..  ....31 

Ed.....  ...31 

Writing  31 

Music  32 

Health  41 

Ed  41 

Writing  42 

Music  43 

Ed  51 

Biology  51 

Arts  51 

Phys.  Ed  52 

Ed  61 

Read,  and  Voi._61 

Phys.  Ed  63 

Ed  62 

Ed  71 

English  75 

N.  S  71 

Ed  72 

Ed  81 

Ed  82 

N.  S  82 

Arts  83 


Introduction  to  Teaching    

Primary  Methods  (Reading)  

Physical  Education  (Plays  and  Games— Primary) 
Observation  and  Participation  (Reading  Teacher) 

Educational  Psychology    

Primary  Methods  (Language — one  observation  a 

week)    

Industrial  Arts  (Primary)  

Music  (Beginning)  

English  Composition  

Primary  Methods  (Number — one  observation  a 

week)  

Writing  (Skill)    

Music  (Public  School),  Primary  

Health  (Personal  and  School  Hygiene)  

Primary  (History  and  Geography  Materials)  

Writing   

Music  Appreciation.   

Classroom  Management  (one  observation)  

Biology    

Drawing  (Fine  Art)  

Physical  Education...     

Tests  and  Measurements  

Reading  and  Voice      

Physical  Education   

Observation  and  Conference  (Primary)  

Educational  Sociology    

Children's  Literature  (Primary)  .  

Nature  Study  (Plants)   

Observation  and  Conference  (Practice)  

Principles  of  Education    

Primary  Curriculum  

Nature  Study  (Animals)  

Industrial  Arts  


Note. — Some  courses  are  given  only  half  credit  as  most  of  the  work  in  these  courses  should  be 
class  instruction. 
S 
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2.  SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  FOR  INTERMEDIATE  TEACHERS 
Eight  Summer  Schools 


Title 


Description  of  Course 


Periods 


Credit 


Total 
Credit 


Ed   11 

Ed  15 

Phys.  Ed  12 

Ed  16 

Ed  21 

Ed  23 

Arts  22 

Music  21 

Eng  31 

Arith  32 

Writing  31 

Music  33 

Health  41 

Geog  42 

Writing  42 

Music  43 

Ed  51 

Biology  51 

Arts  51 

Phys.  Ed  52 

Ed  61 

History  02 

Phys.  Ed  63 

Ed  63 

Ed   71 

Eng   74 

N.  S   71 

Ed   73 

Ed  81 

Ed  83 

N.  S   .82 

Arts  83 


Introduction  to  Teaching  

Intermediate  Reading  (Methods)  

Physical  Education  (Intermediate)  

Observation  and  Practice  (Reading)  

Educational  Psychology  

Intermediate  Language  (Methods)  

Industrial  Arts — Grades  4-7  

Music  (Beginning)    

English  Composition  

Intermediate  Arithmetic  

Writing  (Skill)    

Music  (P.  S.  Music  — Upper  Grades)  

•Personal  and  School  Hygiene  

Intermediate — Materials  and  Method  

Writing  

Music  Appreciation  

Classroom  Management  (one  observation) 

Biology   

Drawing  (Fine  Arts)  

Physical  Education  

Tests  and  Measurements  

History  and  Civics  (Intermediate)  

Physical  Education  

Intermediate  Observation— Participation. . 

Educational  Sociology  

Children's  Literature  (Intermediate)  

Nature  Study  (Plants)  

Observation  and  Conference  

Principles  of  Education  

Elementary  Curriculum  

Nature  Study  (Animals)  

Industrial  Arts  
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3.  SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  FOR  UPPER  GRADE  TEACHERS 
Eight  Summer  Schools 


Title 


Ed  11 

Ed  17 

Phys.  Ed  12 

Ed  18 

Ed  21 

Ed  24 

Arts.....  22 

Music  21 

Eng  31 

Arith  33 

Writing  31 

Music  33 

Health  41 

Eng  42 

Geog  43 

Ed  51 

Biol  51 

Arts  51 

Phys.  Ed  52 

Ed  61 

Geog  62 

History  63 

Ed  71 

Eng  75 

N.  S  71 

Ed  74 

Ed  81 

History  84 

N.  S  81 

Arts  83 


Description  of  Course 


Introduction  to  Teaching  

G.  G.  Methods  (Reading  and  Literature)  

Physical  Education  (Intermediate)  

Observation  and  Participation  

Educational  Psychology  

G.  G.  Methods  (Grammar  and  Composition) 

Industrial  Arts  (Grades  4-7)  

Music  (Beginning)  

Emglish  Composition  

Arithmetic  (Grades  6  and  7)  

Writing  (Skill)  

P.  S.  Music  (Upper  Grades)  

Personal  and  School  Hygiene  

English  Grammar  

Principles  of  Geography  

Classroom  Management  

Biology  

Drawing  (Fine  Arts)  

Physical  Education  

Tests  and  Measurements  

North  America  

U.  S.  History  (Critical  Period)  

Educational  Sociology  

English  and  American  Literature  

Nature  Study  

Observation  and  Conference  

Principles  of  Education  

N.  C.  History  

Nature  Study  (Animals)  

Industrial  Arts  


Periods 


Credit 


Total 
Credit 
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4.  SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  FOR  RURAL  TEACHERS 
Eight  Summer  Schools 

Four  courses  for  rural  teachers  are  offered  as  follows : 

1.  Rural  School  Management. 

This  course  will  deal  with  organization  of  the  rural  school ;  one-teacher 
school ;  two-teacher  school ;  the  problems  peculiar  to  that  type  of  school.  In 
addition  to  this  special  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  State  course  of  study 
and  its  application  in  the  rural  schools. 

2.  Rural  Economics. 

The  elementary  principles  of  economics  applied  to  the  rural  situation. 

3.  Community  Organization. 

The  responsibility  of  the  school  to  the  child  life  of  the  community  outside 
of  school  hours ;  club  work ;  relation  of  the  school  to  the  community  as  a 
whole ;  rural  school  consolidation ;  community  center. 

These  courses  should  be  substituted  in  any  one  of  the  three  foregoing  cur- 
ricula as  follows : 

1.  Rural  School  Management. 

This  course  should  be  substituted  for  Education  11  in  any  of  the  curricula, 
according  to  the  one  the  teacher  is  taking. 

2.  Rural  Economics. 

In  summer  school  4  in  all  the  curricula  this  course  should  be  substituted  for 
both  Writing  42  and  Music  43. 

3.  Community  Organization. 

In  summer  school  eight,  substitute  this  course  for  both  Nature  Study  82 
and  Arts  83. 

Note. — If  a  teacher  is  preparing  to  do  primary  work  in  the  rural  schools, 
these  three  courses  would  give  special  attention  to  rural  problems,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  her  definite  preparation  for  primary  teaching.  The  same 
would  apply  to  the  other  two  curricula. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 

The  public  school  laws  have  been  rewritten  almost  entirely  since 
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INTRODUCTION 


CONSTITUTIONAL  BASIS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

1.  The  people  have  the  right  to  the  privilege  of  education.  The  people 
have  the  right  to  the  privilege  of  education,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  guard  and  maintain  that  right. 

Bill  of  Rights;  Art.  I,  s.  27. 

2.  Education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.  Religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  s.  1. 

3.  A  general  and  uniform  school  system  required.  The  General  As- 
sembly, at  its  first  session  under  this  Constitution,  shall  provide  by  taxa- 
tion and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools, 
wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years.  And  the  children  of  the  white 
race  and  the  children  of  the  colored  race  shall  be  taught  in  separate  public 
schools;  but  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  or  to  the  preju- 
dice of  either  race. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  s.  2. 

4.  Commissioners  required  to  maintain  at  least  a  six  months  term.  Each 
county  of  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  districts, 
in  which  one  or  more  public  schools  shall  be  maintained  at  least  six  months 
in  every  year;  and  if  the  commissioners  of  any  county  shall  fail  to  com- 
ply with  the  aforesaid  requirements  of  this  section  they  shall  be  liable  to 
indictment. 

Const.,  Art.  IX.  s.  3. 

5.  General  Assembly  shall  not  create  a  School  District.  The  General 
Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  local,  private,  or  special  act  or  resolution: 
"Erecting  new  townships,  or  changing  township  lines,  or  establishing  or 
changing  the  lines  of  school  dstricts." 

Const.,  Art.  XI,  s.  29. 

6.  The  State  Public  School  Fund.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have 
been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  and 
not  otherwise  appropriated  by  this  State  or  the  United  States,  also  all 
money,  stocks,  bonds  and  other  property  now  belonging  to  any  State 
fund  for  purposes  of  education,  also  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  th* 
swamp  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  and  all  other  grants,  gifts  or  devises 
that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  the  State  and  not  otherwise 
appropriated  by  the  State  or  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  gift  or  devise, 
shall  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  and,  together  with  so  much  of  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  as  may  be  by  law  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
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pose,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and  maintaining  in 
this  State  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes 
whatsoever. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  s.  4. 

7.  The  County  School  Fund.  All  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  a  county  school  fund,  also  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  estrays,  also  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  and  of  all 
fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  or 
military  laws  of  the  State,  and  all  moneys  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons 
as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty  shall  belong  to  and 
remain  in  the  several  counties  and  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  free  public  schools  in  the  several  counties  in 
this  State:  Provided,  that  the  amount  collected  in  each  county  shall  be 
annually  reported  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  s.  5. 

8.  School  attendance  may  be  compulsory.  The  General  Assembly  is 
hereby  empowered  to  enact  that  every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and  physi- 
cal ability  shall  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  sixteen  months, 
unless  educated  by  other  means. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  s.  15. 

9.  The  government  of  the  University.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have 
power  to  provide  for  the  election  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  in  whom,  when  chosen,  shall  be  vested  all  the  privileges,  rights, 
franchises  and  endowments  thereof  in  any  wise  granted  to  or  conferred 
upon  the  trustees  of  said  University  •  and  the  General  Assembly  may  make 
such  provisions,  laws  and  regulations  from  time  to  time  as  may  be 
necessary  and  expedient  for  the  maintenance  and  management  of  said 
University. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  s.  6. 

10.  Special  departments  in  the  University.  As  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  the  General  Assembly  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  in  connection  with  the  University  a  department  of 
agriculture,  of  mechanics,  of  mining  and  of  normal  instruction. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  s.  14. 

11.  The  benefits  of  the  University.  The  General  Assembly  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  benefits  of  the  University,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  ex- 
tended to  the  youth  of  the  State  free  of  expense  for  tuition;  also  that  all 
the  property  which  has  heretofore  accrued  to  the  State  or  shall  here- 
after accrue  from  escheats,  unclaimed  dividends  or  distributive  shares 
of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  University. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  s.  7. 

12.  The  State  Board  of  Education.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  Attorney-General  shall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Governor  shall  be  president  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  be  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  ss.  8,  9. 
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13.  Duties  of  the  Board.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  succeed  to 
all  the  powers  and  trusts  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary 
fund  of  North  Carolina,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  legislate  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  free  public  schools  and  the 
educational  fund  of  the  State;  but  all  acts,  rules  and  regulations  of  said 
board  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  when  so  altered,  amended  or  repealed  they  shall  not  be  re- 
enacted  by  the  board.  The  first  session  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
be  held  at  the  capital  of  the  State  within  fifteen  days  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  State  Government  under  this  Constitution;  the  time  of 
future  meetings  may  be  determined  by  the  board.  A  majority  of  the 
board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
contingent  expenses  of  the  board  shall  be  provided  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  ss.  10,  11,  12,  18. 


CHAPTER  I 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  CONSOLIDATED  STATUTES  AND 
TO  CODIFY  THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Whereas  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  relating  to  public  educa- 
tion are  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  all  the  people  and  especially  school 
officials  in  maintaining  and  conducting  a  system  of  public  schools  and 
in  providing  revenue  for  the  same;  and 

Whereas  a  great  need  is  apparent  for  collecting  all  the  laws  relating 
to  public  education  and  codifying  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  forth 
as  clearly  as  possible  the  legal  duties,  powers,  and  responsibilities  of 
the  several  school  officials  in  order  to  give  them  and  all  other  friends 
of  public  education  a  clearer  conception  of  their  duties  in  maintaining 
and  conducting  public  schools  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution:    Now,  therefore 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

PART  I 

Art.  1.  Interpretations 

Section  1.  A  general  and  uniform  system  of  schools.  A  general  and 
uniform  system  of  public  schools  shall  be  provided  throughout  the  State 
wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  children  of  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sdx  and  twenty-one  years.  The  length  of  term  of  each 
school  shall  be  not  less  than  six  months  or  120  days,  and  every  man  or 
woman  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  who  has  not  completed  a  standard 
high  school  course  of  study  or  who  desires  to  study  the  vocational  subjects 
taught  in  said  school,  shall  be  given  equal  privileges  with  every  other 
student  in  school. 

The  children  of  the  white  race  and  the  children  of  the  colored  race  shall 
be  taught  in  separate  public  schools,  but  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
in  favor  of  or  to  the  prejudice  of  either  race.  All  white  children  shall  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools  provided  for  the  white  race,  and  all  colored 
children  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  provided  for  the  colored 
race;  but  no  child  with  negro  blood,  or  what  is  generally  known  as  Croatan 
Indian  blood,  in  his  veins,  shall  attend  a  school  for  the  white  race,  and 
no  such  child  shall  be  considered  a  white  child.  The  descendants  of  the 
Croatan  Indians,  now  living  in  Robeson,  Sampson,  and  Richmond  counties, 
shall  have  separate  schools  for  their  children. 

0.  S.,  5538. 

When  the  school  officials  are  providing  schools  for  one  race  it  shall  be  a 
misdemeanor  for  the  officials  to  fail  to  provide  schools  for  the  other  races, 
(5) 
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and  it  shall  be  illegal  to  levy  taxes  on  the  property  and  polls  of  one  race 
for  schools  in  a  district  without  levying  it  on  all  property  and  polls  of  all 
races  within  said  district. 

Sec.  2.  The  school  system  defined.  The  school  system  of  each  county 
shall  consist  of  eleven  years  or  grades,  and  shall  be  graded  on  the  basis  of 
a  school  year  of  not  less  than  160  days.  The  first  seven  years  or  grades 
shall  be  styled  the  elementary  school,  and  the  last  four  years  or  grades 
shall  be  styled  the  high  school:  Provided,  the  system  for  convenience  in 
administration  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  elementary  school  con- 
sisting of  the  first  five  or  six  grades  and  a  junior  and  a  senior  high  school 
embracing  the  last  six  or  five  grades,  if  better  educational  advantages  may 
be  supplied. 

Sec.  3.  The  term  "district"  defined.  The  term  "district"  as  used  in  law  is 
hereby  defined  to  mean  any  convenient  territorial  division  or  subdivision 
of  a  county,  created  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  within  its  boundaries 
one  or  more  pubic  schools.  It  may  include  an  incorporated  town  or  city, 
or  a  township,  or  a  part  of  a  township.  There  shall  be  five  different  types 
or  kinds  of  districts:  (1)  The  non-local  tax  district,  that  is,  one  territorial 
unit  of  the  county  system  under  the  control  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation, but  having  no  special  local  tax  funds  for  supplementing  the  general 
county  funds;  (2)  The  local  tax  district,  that  is,  one  territorial  unit  of 
the  county  system  under  the  control  of  the  county  board  of  education, 
but  having  in  addition  to  the  general  county  funds  a  special  local  tax 
fund,  voted  by  the  people,  for  supplementing  the  general  county 
fund;  (3)  The  special  charter  district,  that  is,  a  district  chartered 
by  the  General  Assembly,  the  control  of  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  board  of  trustees  or  school  commissioners  whose  duties  are  defined  by 
the  General  Assembly,  or  a  territorial  unit  whose  boundary  lines  may  be 
coterminous  with  the  boundary  lines  of  an  incorporated  town  or  city,  but 
without  a  special  charter,  the  city  charter  having  authorized  the  city 
to  maintain  a  system  of  schools,  and  the  government  of  the  schools  having 
been  delegated  to  a  special  board;  (4)  Special  school  taxing  district,  that 
is,  a  territorial  division  of  a  county  embracing  more  than  one  school  dis- 
trict, in  which  special  taxes  for  schools  may  be  voted;  and  (5)  Special 
high  school  district,  that  is,  a  special  district  embracing  two  or  more 
school  districts  and  created  for  the  purpose  of  giving  high  school  ad- 
vantages to  the  children  completing  the  elementary  schools  in  the  several 
districts  which  compose  the  special  high  school  district. 

Sec.  4.  Schools  classified  and  defined.  The  different  types  of  public 
schools  are  classified  and  defined  as  follows:  (1)  A  city  school  system,  that 
is,  a  system  maintained  for  180  days  and  employing  not  less  than  thirty 
teachers  and  one  whole-time  superintendent.  It  shall  contain  a  school  sys- 
tem of  eleven  years,  including  a  standard  four-year  high  school,  employing 
not  less  than  five  teachers;  (2)  A  union  school,  that  is,  a  system  maintained 
for  at  least  160  days,  and  embracing  an  elementary  school  of  seven  grades, 
and  a  high  school  department  containing  not  less  than  twenty  pupils  in 
average  daily  attendance;  and  (3)  An  elementary  school,  that  is,  a  district 
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school  that  embraces  a  part  or  all  of  the  seven  elementary  grades,  but 
without  sufficient  high  school  pupils  or  length  of  term  to  become  a  union 
school. 

Sec.  5.  Officials  defined.  The  governing  board  of  the  county  school  sys- 
tem shall  be  styled  "The  County  Board  of  Education."  The  governing  board 
of  a  local-tax  district  and  also  of  a  non-local-tax  district  shall  be  styled 
"The  District  Committee."  The  name,  "The  Board  of  Trustees,"  as  it 
appears  in  law,  refers  to  all  other  governing  bodies  of  special  charter  dis- 
tricts. And  wherever  any  other  name  is  used  in  a  statute  to  designate  the 
governing  body  of  a  special  charter  district,  the  name,  "The  Board  of 
Trustees,"  is  hereby  declared  to  be  its  equivalent. 

The  executive  officer  of  a  county  system  elected  by  the  county  board 
of  education,  the  executive  officer  of  a  city  school  system  elected  by  a 
board  of  trustees,  and  the  executive  officer  of  a  union  school  in  a  special 
charter  district  employing  as  many  as  twenty  teachers,  shall  be  styled, 
"Superintendent."  The  executive  head  of  all  other  union  schools  and  of  all 
elementary  schools  having  four  or  more  teachers  shall  be  styled,  "Prin- 
cipal." 

Sec.  6.  School  day  and  school  month  defined.  A  school  day  is  defined  to 
mean  the  number  of  hours  each  day  the  public  schools  are  conducted  and 
the  time  teachers  are  employed  to  instruct  pupils  or  to  supervise  their 
activities.  A  school  month  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty  school 
days. 

Sec.  7.  Part-time  classes  defined.  The  term  "Part-time  classes"  is  de- 
fined to  mean  the  period  provided  for  those  pupils  who  may  be  able 
to  attend  school  for  only  one  or  more  recitations  or  exercises  daily. 

Sec.  8.  A  standard  high  school  defined.  A  standard  high  school  is  de- 
fined as  a  high  school  that  presents  the  following  minimum  requirements: 
A  school  term  of  not  less  than  160  days,  four  years  or  grades  of  work  beyond 
the  seventh  elementary  grade,  three  teachers  holding  required  certificates, 
not  less  than  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance,  a  program  of 
studies  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
such  equipment  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  make  the  instruction  beneficial  to  pupils. 

Sec.  9.  Public  school  funds  defined.  All  revenues  of  the  State  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  shall  be 
divided  into  three  funds  as  follows: 

(a)  The  State  Literary  Fund— or  all  funds  of  the  State  heretofore 
derived  from  the  sources  enumerated  in  section  four,  Article  IX  of  the 
State  Constitution,  and  all  funds  that  may  be  hereafter  so  derived,  to- 
gether with  any  interest  that  may  accrue  thereon,  shall  be  a  fund  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  other  funds  of  the  State,  to  be  known  as  the  State 
Literary  Fund,  and  shall  be  loaned  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
county  boards  of  education,  in  accordance  with  law,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  erection  and  equipment  of  schoolhouses. 

(b)  The  Special  Building  Fund — or  all  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
State  bonds  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  to  be  sold  and  loaned 
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by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  county  boards  of  education  for  the 
special  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  erection  and  equipment  of  schoolhouses, 
and  designated  by  the  General  Assembly  as  a  Special  Building  Fund. 

(c)  The  State  Public  School  Fund — or  all  other  State  funds  derived 
from  all  other  sources  in  accordance  with  law,  and  deposited  in  the  State 
Treasury  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  public  school  system 
and  all  forfeitures,  fines  and  penalties  imposed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  failure  of  any  company  or  corporation  to  keep  any 
contract  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  said 
company. 

PAKT  II 

DUTIES,  POWERS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  COUNTY 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

Art.  2.  The  Board:  Its  Corporate  Powers 

Sec.  10.  How  constituted.  *  The  county  board  of  education  in  each  county 
shall  consist  either  of  three  members  or  of  five  members. 

Sec.  11.  Term  of  office.  The  term  of  office  shall  be  for  two  years,  except 
as  may  be  otherwise  provided  in  the  act  appointing  members  of  the 
boards  of  education  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  12.  How  nominated  and  elected.  In  all  the  counties  of  the  State 
there  shall  be  nominated  in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  and  biennially  thereafter,  at  the  party  primaries  or  conventions,  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  other  county 
officers  are  nominated,  a  candidate  or  candidates,  by  each  political  party 
of  the  State,  -for  member  or  members  of  the  county  board  of  education 
to  take  the  place  of  the  member  of  members  of  said  board  whose  term  next 
expires.  The  names  of  the  persons  so  nominated  in  such  counties  shall  be 
duly  certified  by  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  elections  within  ten 
days  after  their  nomination  is  declared  by  said  county  board  of  elections, 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  transmit  the  names 
of  all  persons  so  nominated,  together  with  the  name  of  the  political  party 
nominating  them,  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  in  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  within  ten  days  after  it  convenes. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  elect  or  appoint  one  or 
more  of  the  candidates  so  nominated  as  a  member  or  members  of  the 
county  board  of  education  for  such  county.  Upon  failure  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  elect  or  appoint  members  as  herein  provided  such  failure 
shall  constitute  a  vacancy  which  shall  be  filled  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  shall  begin  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  April  of  the  year  in  which  he  is  elected,  and  shall  continue  until  his 
successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 

C.  S.,  5404. 

Sec.  13.  County  board  of  elections  to  provide  for  nominations.  The 
County  board  of  elections,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Elec- 
tions shall  make  all  necessary  provisions  for  such  nominations  as  are 
herein  provided  for. 

C.  S.,  5405. 
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Sec.  14.  Members  to  qualify.  Those  persons  who  shall  be  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  county  board  of  education  by  the  General  Assembly  must 
qualify  by  taking  the  oath  of  office  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  April 
next  succeeding  their  election.  A  failure  to  qualify  within  that  time  shall 
constitute  a  vacancy.  Those  persons  elected  or  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
must  qualify  within  thirty  days  after  notification  thereof.  A  failure  to 
qualify  within  that  time  shall  constitute  a  vacancy. 

C.  S.,  5406. 

Sec.  15.  "Vacancies  in  nominations.  If  any  candidate  shall  die,  resign, 
or  for  any  reason  become  ineligible  or  disqualified  between  the  date  of  his 
nomination  and  the  time  for  the  election  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
member  or  members  of  the  county  board  of  education  for  the  county  of  such 
candidate,  the  vacancy  caused  thereby  may  be  filled  by  the  action  of  the 
county  executive  committee  of  the  political  party  of  such  candidate. 

C.  S.,  5407. 

Sec.  16.  Vacancies  in  office.  All  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
board  of  education  in  such  counties  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise  shall 
be  filled  by  the  remaining  members  of  said  county  board  of  education  until 
the  meeting  of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
then  for  the  residue  of  the  unexpired  term  by  that  body.  If  the  vacancy 
to  be  filled  by  the  General  Assembly  in  such  cases  shall  have  occurred 
before  the  primary  or  convention  held  in  such  county,  then  and  in  that 
event  nominations  for  such  vacancies  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  here- 
inbefore set  out,  and  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  from  the  candidates  nom- 
inated to  fill  such  vacancy  by  the  party  primaries  or  convention 
of  such  county.  All  vacancies  that  are  not  filled  by  the  remaining  members 
of  the  board  under  the  authority  herein  contained  within  thirty  days 
from  the  occurrence  of  such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 

0.  S.,  5408. 

In  the  event  that  all  or  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  die, 
resign  or  are  removed  from  office,  the  vacancies  shall  be  filled  at  once  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  17.  Eligibility  for  the  office.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  county  board  of  education  who  is  not  known  to  be  a  man  of  in- 
telligence, of  good  moral  character,  of  good  business  qualifications  and 
known  to  be  in  favor  of  public  education.  No  person,  while  actually  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  or  engaged  in  teaching  in  or  con- 
ducting a  private  school  in  connection  with  which  private  school  there  is 
in  any  manner  conducted  a  public  school,  and  no  member  of  a  district 
committee  or  board  of  trustees  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  county 
board  of  education. 

0.  S.,  5409. 

Sec.  18.  Organization  of  the  board.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new 
board  in  April  the  members  of  the  board  shall  organize  by  electing  one  of 
its  members  as  chairman  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  until  his  successor  is 
elected  and  qualified.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
be  ex  officio  secretary  to  the  board.  He  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  the  board,  but  shall  have  no  vote:    Provided,  that  in  the 
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event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  county  superintendency  the  board  may  elect 
one  of  its  members  to  serve  temporarily  as  secretary  to  the  board. 

Sec.  19.  The  board  a  body  corporate.  The  board  of  education  shall  be  a 
body  corporate  by  the  name  and  style  of  "The  Board  of  Education  of 

 County."    By  that  name  it  shall  hold  all  school  property 

belonging  to  the  county,  and  it  shall  be  capable  of  purchasing  and  hold- 
ing real  and  personal  property,  of  building  and  repairing  schoolhouses, 
of'  selling  and  transferring  the  same  for  school  purposes,  and  of  prose- 
cuting and  defending  suits  for  or  against  the  corporation. 

All  public  school  property  now  in  the  possession  of  school  committees 
who  were  bodies  corporate  prior  to  January  1,  1900,  or  who  became 
bodies  corporate  by  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  who  have 
since  ceased  to  be  bodies  corporate;  and  where  land  or  lands  were 
conveyed  by  deed  bearing  date  prior  to  January  1,  1900,  to  local  trustees 
for  school  purposes,  and  such  deed  makes  no  provision  for  successor 
trustees  to  those  named  in  said  deed,  and  all  such  trustees  are  dead; 
and  where  such  land  or  lands  are  not  now  being  used  for  educational 
purposes  either  by  the  county  board  of  education  of  the  county  or  the 
board  of  trustees  of  a  special  charter  district  wherein  same  are  located, 
the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  county  wherein  such  property 
or  such  land  or  lands  are  located  shall  convey  said  property  or  land 
or  lands  to  the  county  board  of  education,  unless  same  is  located  in  a 
special  charter  district.  In  that  event  said  property  or  land  or  lands 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  special  charter  district. 

Sec.  20.  Compensation  of  members.  The  board  of  education  may  fix  the 
compensation  of  each  member  at  not  to  exceed  five  dollars  per  diem  and  five 
cents  a  mile  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting.  And  no  member  of  the 
board  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  any  services  rendered  except 
the  per  diem  provided  in  this  section  for  attending  meetings  of  the 
board  and  traveling  expenses  when  attending  meetings  of  the  board, 
or  such  other  traveling  expenses  as  may  be  incurred  while  per- 
forming duties  imposed  upon  any  member  by  authority  of  the  board. 

C.  S.,  3912.    Amended  1921. 

Sec.  21.  Removal  for  cause.  In  case  the  State  Superintendent  shall  have 
sufficient  evidence  that  any  member  of  the  county  board  of  education  is  not 
capable  of  discharging  or  is  not  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  as 
required  by  law,  or  is  guilty  of  immoral  or  disreputable  conduct,  he  shall 
notify  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  education,  who  shall  call  a 
meeting  of  the  board  at  once  to  investigate  the  charges,  and  if  found  to 
be  true,  the  board  shall  declare  the  office  vacant. 

C.  S.,  5414.  revised. 

Sec.  22.  Meetings  of  the  board.  The  county  board  of  education  shall 
meet  on  the  first  Monday  in. January,  April,  July,  and  October.   It  may  elect 

to  hold  regular  monthly  meetings,  and  to  meet  in  special  sessions  as 
often  as  the  school  business  of  the  county  may  require. 

C.  S.,  5410,  revised. 

Sec.  23.  Powers,  suits  and  actions,  (a)  The  county  board  of  education 
shall  institute  all  actions,  suits,  or  proceedings  against  officers,  persons,  or 
corporations,  or  their  sureties,  for  the  recovery,  preservation,  and  appli- 
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cation  of  all  moneys  or  property  which  may  be  due  to  or  should  be 
applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  schools,  except  in  case 
of  a  breach  of  his  bond  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund, 
in  which  case  action  shall  be  brought  by  the  county  commissioners  as 
is  hereinafter  provided. 

(b)  In  all  actions  brought  in  any  court  against  a  county  board  of  educa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  board  to  admit  any  child  or  children 
who  have  been  excluded  from  any  school,  by  the  order  of  the  board,  the 
order  or  action  of  the  board  shall  be  presumed  to  be  correct,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the  complaining  party  to  show  to  the  contrary. 

0.  S.,  5417. 

Sec.  24.   Power  to  subpoena  and  to  punish  for  contempt.   The  board  shall 

have  power  to  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  Subpoenas 
may  be  issued  in  any  and  all  matters  which  may  lawfully  come  within 
the  powers  of  the  board,  and  which  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  require 
investigation;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  consta- 
bles to  serve  such  subpoenas  upon  payment  of  their  lawful  fees. 

The  county  board  of  education  of  each  county  shall  have  power  to  punish 
for  contempt  for  any  disorderly  conduct  or  disturbance  tending  to  disrupt 
it  in  the  transaction  of  official  business. 

C.  S.,  5418. 

Sec.  25.  Witness  failing  to  testify  misdemeanor.  Any  witness  who  shall 
willfully  and  without  legal  excuse  fail  to  appear  before  the  county  board  of 
education  to  testify  in  any  matter  under  investigation  by  the  board,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days. 

C.  S.,  5419. 

Sec.  26.  Appeals  to  board  from  county'  officers.  An  appeal  shall  lie  from 
all  county  school  officers  to  the  county  board  of  education,  and  such  ap- 
peals shall  be  regulated  by  rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  county  board  of 
education. 

C.  S.,  5420. 

Sec.  27.  Superior  Court  to  review  board's  action.  The  Superior  Courts 
of  the  State  may  review  any  action  of  the  county  board  of  education  affect- 
ing one's  character  or  right  to  teach. 

C.  S.,  5421. 

Art  3.    The  Direction  and  Supervision  of  the  School  System 

Sec.  28.  To  provide  for  all  the  children  of  the  county.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the)  county  board  of  education  to  provide  an  adequate  school  system  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  children  of  the  county,  as  directed  by  law.  The  board 
of  education  shall  so  district  the  county  and  locate  the  schools  that 
elementary  and  high  school  instruction  may  be  available  for  all  children 
of  the  county. 

Sec.  29.  General  powers.  All  powers  and  duties  conferred  and  Imposed 
by  law  respecting  public  schools,  which  are  not  expressly  conferred  and 
imposed  upon  some  other  officials,  are  conferred  and  imposed  upon  the 
county  board  of  education. 

C.  S.,  5412. 
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Sec.  30.  General  control.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  have  gen- 
eral control  and  supervision  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  schools 
in  their  respective  counties,  and  they  shall  execute  the  school  laws  in  their 
respective  counties.  But  wherever  duties  are  assigned  to  the  county  board 
of  education  in  Part  II  of  this  act,  it  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to 
take  away  from  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  special  charter  district  any 
duties  or  powers  assigned  to  said  board  of  trustees  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

0.  S.,  5412,  revised. 

Sec.  31.  Determine  the  method  of  conducting  schools.  The  county  board 
of  education  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  fix  and  determine  the  method 
of  conducting  the  public  schools  in  their  respective  counties,  so  as  to 
furnish  the  most  advantageous  method  of  education  available  to  the  children 
attending  the  public  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 

C.  S.,  5412. 

Sec.  32.  Fix  time  of  opening  and  closing  schools.  The  time  of  opening 
and  closing  the  public  schools  in  the  several  public  school  districts  of  the 
State  shall  be  fixed  and  determined  by  the  county  board  of  education  in 
their  respective  counties.  The  board  may  fix  different  dates  for  open- 
ing the  schools  in  different  townships,  but  all  the  schools  of  each 
township  must  open  on  the  same  date,  as  nearly  as  practicable. 

C.  S.,  5412. 

Sec.  33.  Determine  length  of  school  day.  The  length  of  the  school  day 
shall  be  determined  by  the  county  board  of  education  for  all  public 
schools  under  its  jurisdiction  and  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  all 
other  schools:  Provided,  the  minimum  time  for  which  teachers  shall 
be  employed  in  the  schoolroom  or  on  the  school  grounds  supervising 
the  activities  of  children  shall  not  be  less  than  six  hours.  But  county 
boards  of  education  may  authorize  rural  schools  in  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  when  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  farm  demand  it,  to  be 
conducted  for  less  than  six  hours  a  day:  Provided  further,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  county  boards  of  education  and  boards  of  trustees, 
wherever  the  needs  are  presented,  to  provide  part-time  classes  for 
pupils  above  the  compulsory  school  age  and  for  such  other  pupils  as 
are  unable,  because  of  physical  defects,  to  attend  school  for  the  full 
time  designated  for  the  classes  in  which  they  may  be  enrolled. 

Sec.  34.  Duty  to  enforce  the  compulsory  school  law.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  teachers,  principals,  county  superintendents  of  public  instruction  and 
attendance  officers  to  enforce  the  compulsory  school  law  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  if  they  shall  fail  to  perform  their  duties  in  this  respect,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  withhold  the  salary 
of  such  a  person  or  to  remove  such  a  one  from  offijce.  Any  school 
officials  failing  to  obey  the  law  in  regard  to  compulsory  attendance 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  may  be  fined  or  imprisoned  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

0.  S.,  5759,  5760. 
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Sec.  35.  The  classification  of  schools.  The  county  board  of  education  on 
recommendation  of  the  county  superintendent  shall  have  authority 
to  classify  the  schools  of  the  county  and  determine  the  number  of  grades 
that  each  school  shall  contain,  and  in  what  schools  high  school  subjects 
may  be  taught.  But  high  school  subjects  shall  not  be  taught  in  a  school 
having  only  one  teacher. 

Sec.  36.  The  location  of  high  schools.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  board 
of  education  on  recommendation  of  the  county  superintendent  to  locate 
high  schools  in  the  county  or  to  arrange  for  high  school  instruction 
in  special  charter  districts,  so  as  to  provide  good  high  school  instruction 
for  all  the  children.  Since  the  cost  of  good  high  school  instruction  is 
too  great  to  permit  the  location  of  small  high  schools  close  together,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board,  wherever  the  needs  demand  it,  to  lo- 
cate not  more  than  one  standard  high  school  in  each  township  or  its 
equivalent.  Provided,  it  shall  be  discretionary  with  county  boards  of 
education  to  continue  standard  high  schools  now  in  existence  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  to  establish  such  high  schools  in  town- 
ships in  which  city  schools  are  already  located. 

Sec.  37.  Number  of  teachers  permitted  in  each  elementary  school.  The 
county  board  of  education  in  apportioning  the  public  school  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  six  months  school  term,  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
more  than  one  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  as  follows: 

In  a  school  where,  during  the  preceding  school  year  the  average  num- 
ber of  children  attending  such  school  daily  was  not  less  than  thirty 
pupils,  funds  may  be  apportioned  for  paying  the  salaries  of  two  teachers; 
and  in  a  school  where,  during  the  preceding  school  year,  the  average 
number  of  children  attending  such  school  daily  was  not  less  than  sixty- 
five  pupils,  funds  may  be  apportioned  for  paying  the  salaries  of  three 
teachers;  and  in  schools  where,  during  the  preceding  school  year,  the 
average  number  of  children  attending  daily  was  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred pupils,  funds  may  be  apportioned  for  paying  the  salaries  of  four 
teachers;  and  in  a  school  where,  during  the  preceding  school  year,  the 
average  number  of  children  attending  such  school  daily,  exceeded  one 
hundred  pupils,  funds  may  be  apportioned  for  one  additional  teacher  for 
each  thirty-five  additional  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  school. 

C.  S.,  5490,  revised. 

Sec.  38.  Number  of  teachers  permitted  in  each  high  school.  The  county 
board  of  education  may  provide  for  teachers  in  high  schools  on  the  follow- 
ing basis: 

One  whole-time  teacher  for  twenty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance; 
two  teachers  for  thirty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance;  three  teachers 
for  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance;  four  teachers  for  seventy 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance ;  and  after  four  teachers  are  employed 
on  this  basis  one  additional  teacher  may  be  employed  for  each  additional 
thirty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance:  Provided,  that  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  teaching  of  vocational  subjects,  teachers  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics  may  be  in  addition  to  the  number  of  teachers  allowed 
above,  if  instruction  is  provided  for  the  people  of  the  community  in  these 
vocational  subjects. 
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Sec.  39.  Subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  county  board  of 
education  shall  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  following  subjects  in  all 
elementary  schools  having  seven  grades  or  seven  years:  Spelling,  reading, 
writing,  grammar,  language  and  composition,  English,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
geography,  the  history  and  geography  of  North  Carolina,  history  of  the 
United  States,  elements  of  agriculture,  health  education,  including  the  nature 
and  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  fire  prevention. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  prepare  a  course  of  study  outlining  these  and  other  subjects  that  may 
be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  arranging  the  subjects  by  grades  and 
classes,  giving  directions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them,  and 
including  type  lessons  for  the  guidance  of  the  teachers.  The  county  board 
of  education  shall  require  these  subjects  in  both  public  and  private  schools 
to  be  taught  in  the  English  language,  and  any  teacher  or  principal  who 
shall  refuse  to  conduct  his  recitations  in  the  English  language  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  may  be  fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

Sec.  40.  Kindergartens  may  be  established.  Upon  a  petition  by  the  board 
of  directors  or  trustees  or  school  committee  of  any  school  district,  endorsed 
by  the  county  board  of  education,  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  after 
thirty  days  notice  at  the  courthouse  door  and  three  other  public  places 
in  the  district  named,  shall  order  an  election  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 
people  within  said  district  whether  there  shall  be  levied  in  such  a  district 
a  special  annual  tax  of  not  more  than  fifteen  cents  on  the  one  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  property  and  forty-five  cents  on  the  poll  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  kindergarten  departments  in  the  schools  of  said  districts. 
The  election  so  ordered  shall  be  conducted  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  holding  special  tax  elections  in  special  school  districts,  as  provided  in 
article  18  of  this  chapter. 

At  such  elections  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  special  tax  shall  vote  a 
ballot  on  which  shall  be  printed  the  words,  "For  Kindergartens,"  and  those 
who  are  opposed  shall  vote  a  ballot  on  which  shall  be  printed  the  words 
"Against  Kindergartens." 

If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  tax,  then 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  directors  or  school  com- 
mittee of  said  district  to  establish  and  provide  for  kindergartens  for  the 
education  of  the  children  in  said  district  of  not  more  than  six  years  of 
age,  and  the  county  commissioners  shall  annually  levy  a  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  said  kindergarten  departments  not  exceeding  the  amount  specified 
in  the  order  of  election.  That  said  tax  shall  be  collected  as  all  other 
taxes  in  the  county  are  collected  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  sheriff  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  said  school  district  to  be  used  exclusively  for  pro- 
viding adequate  quarters  and  for  equipment  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
said  kindergarten  department. 

Sec.  41.  County  training  schools.  The  county  board  of  education  is 
authorized  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, to  make  special  appropriations  from  the  county  school  fund  to  provide 
for  the  county,  one  county  training  school  of  not  less  than  eight  months 
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for  either  race  in  which  elementary  and  high  school  subjects  and  vo- 
cational subjects  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  special  industrial 
subjects  and  methods  of  teaching  shall  be  taught.  The  purpose  of  the 
special  appropriation  to  the  county  training  school  shall  be  to  provide 
teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  for  six  months. 

Sec.  42.   Board  shall  provide  schools  for  Indians  in  certain  counties.  It 

shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  provide  separate 
schools  for  Indians  as  follows: 

The  persons  residing  in  Robeson  and  Richmond  counties,  supposed  to 
be  descendants  of  a  friendly  tribe  once  residing  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  State,  known  as  Croatan  Indians,  and  who  have  heretofore  been 
known  as  "Croatan  Indians"  or  "Indians  of  Robeson  County,"  and  their 
descendants,  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Cherokee  Indians 
of  Robeson  County;"  and  the  persons  residing  in  Person  County  sup- 
posed to  be  descendants  of  a  friendly  tribe  of  Indians  and  White's  Lost 
Colony,  once  residing  in  the  eastern  portion  of  this  State,  and  known  as 
"Cubans,"  and  their  descendants,  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
"Indians  of  Person  County." 

Note. — For  separate  schools  for  Indians  in  Scotland  County,  see  1909,  c.  720.  For  sepa- 
rate schools  in  Cumberland  County,  see  1907,  c.  499.  And  for  Sampson  County,  see  1917, 
c.  509. 

The  Indians  mentioned  above  and  their  descendants  shall  have  separate 
schools  for  their  children,  school  committees  of  their  own  race  and  color, 
and  shall  be  allowed  to  select  teachers  of  their  own  choice,  subject  to 
the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  are  applicable  to  all  teachers  in  the 
general  school  law,  and  there  shall  be  excluded  from  such  separate  schools 
all  children  of  the  negro  race  to  the  fourth  generation. 

C.  S.,  5546,  5547. 

Aet.  4.     School  Officials  Selected  by  or  Responsible  to  the 
Board  of  Education 

Sec.  43.  Election  of  county  superintendent.  The  county  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  as  soon  as  convenient  on  or  after  the  first  Monday  in  April, 
elect  a  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  serve  for  a  term 
of  two  years.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  fix  the  time  for  the 
election  of  the  county  superintendent  and  shall  give  public  notice  of 
the  same  in  a  paper  published  or  circulating  in  the  county,  and  shall  post 
a  notice  of  the  same  at  the  courthouse  door  at  least  fifteen  days  before 
the  date  fixed  for  the  election  of  said  superintendent.  His  term  of  office 
shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  July.  Immediately  after  the  election 
the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  education  shall  report  the  name, 
address,  experience  and  qualification  of  the  person  elected  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  44.  Limitations  of  the  board  in  selecting  a  county  superintendent 
The  county  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  select  for  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  any  practical  teacher  and  administrator  who  holds  or  is 
entitled  to  hold  a  superintendent's  certificate  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  If  any  board  of  education  shall  elect 
a  person  to  serve  as  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  who 
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does  not  qualify,  or  cannot  qualify  for  the  superintendent's  certificate 
before  taking  the  oath  of  office,  the  election  is  null  and  void  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  elect  only  a  person  that  can  qualify. 

C.  S.,  5425,  revised. 

Sec.  45.  Provide  an  office  and  assistance  for  superintendent  The 
county  board  of  education  shall  provide  an  office  for  the  county  super- 
intendent, in  the  courthouse  if  possible.  It  shall  provide  office  sup- 
plies for  the  superintendent,  such  as  stationery,  stamps  and  other  neces- 
sary supplies  in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  The  county  board  of  education 
may  employ  clerical  assistance  to  aid  the  county  superintendent. 

C.  S.,  5424,  revised. 

Sec.  46.  To  remove  county  superintendent  for  cause.  The  county  board 
of  education  is  authorized  to  remove  a  county  superintendent  who  is  guilty 
of  immoral  conduct,  or  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  perform  the  duties  re- 
quired of  him  by  law. 

In  case  the  State  Superintendent  shall  have  sufficient  evidence  at  any 
time  that  any  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  not  capable 
of  discharging  or  is  not  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  as  required 
by  law  or  is  guilty  of  immoral  or  disreputable  conduct,  he  shall  report 
the  matter  to  the  county  board  of  education,  which  shall  hear  the  evidence 
in  the  case;  and  if,  after  careful  investigation,  it  shall  find  the  charges 
true,  it  shall  declare  the  office  vacant  at  once  and  proceed  to  elect  his 
successor.  This  section  shall  not  deprive  any  county  superintendent 
of  the  right  to  try  his  title  to  office  in  the  courts  of  the  State. 

C.  S.,  5414,  revised. 

Sec.  47.  To  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  law  and  the  Constitution.  All  acts  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation not  in  conflict  with  State  law  shall  be  binding  on  the  county  super- 
intendent, and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  carry  out  all  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  board. 

Sec.  48.  To  elect  committeemen  of  school  districts.  The  county  board  of 
education  shall  elect  three  committeemen  to  serve  in  each  school  district, 
in  those  districts  that  hereafter  may  be  created.  One  shall  be  elected  for 
one  year;  one  for  two  years  and  one  for  three  years,  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  qualified.  Their  terms  of  office  shall  begin  as  of 
April  1st  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  they  are  elected,  and  as  their 
terms  of  office  expire  their  successors  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  elect  in 
April  of  each  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  convenient,  one  committeeman 
for  each  district  of  the  county  already  established,  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
three  years  or  until  the  successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 

Provided:  The  county  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  select  in  a 
local  tax  district,  a  committee  composed  of  five  members,  two  for  one 
year,  two  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected  and  qualified. 

Provided  further:  The  jurisdiction  of  the  county  board  of  education 
to  elect  district  committeemen  shall  apply  to  all  school  districts  in  a 
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county  except  those  districts  that  have  special  authority  from  the  General 
Assembly  to  elect  committeemen  in  some  other  manner. 

0.  S.,  5457,  5458,  revised. 

Sec.  49.  To  remove  committeemen  for  cause.  In  case  the  county  super- 
tendent  or  any  member  of  the  county  board  of  education  shall  have  suffi- 
cient evidence  at  any  time  that  any  member  of  any  school  committee  is 
not  capable  of  discharging,  or  is  not  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office, 
or  is  guilty  of  immoral  or  disreputable  conduct,  he  shall  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  county  board  of  education,  which  shall  thoroughly 
investigate  the  charges  and  shall  remove  such  committeeman  and  appoint 
his  successor,  if  sufficient  evidence  shall  be  produced  to  warrant  his 
removal  and  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  demand  it. 

C.  S.,  5414. 

Sec.  50.  To  advise  with  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  county  board  of  education  shall  advise  with  the  committee  of 
each  district  before  the  May  budget  is  prepared,  and  seek  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  helpful  in  planning  the  work  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  pro- 
viding the  number  and  grade  of  teachers  needed,  and  the  amount  needed  to 
thoroughly  equip  the  school  building  or  buildings  of  the  district.  The 
county  board  of  education  shall  keep  the  committees  informed  as  to  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  board  and  shall  seek  in  every  way  possible 
to  secure  their  co-operation  in  providing  adequate  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  the  children  of  the  district,  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  school  law,  for  teaching  adult  illiterates,  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  vocational  education  in  the  county. 

Sec.  51.  Supervisors  or  assistant  county  superintendent  The  county 
board  of  education  shall  have  authority  to  employ  an  assistant  county  super- 
intendent or  to  employ  a  supervisor  or  supervisors  to  aid  the  county 
superintendent  in  supervising  the  instruction  in  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  of  the  county:  Provided,  that  the  salary  for  the  same  is  provided 
in  the  budget  and  approved  by  the  county  commissioners.  The  duties 
of  the  supervisor  or  the  assistant  county  superintendent  shall  be  outlined 
by  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction:  Provided  further,  the 
supervisor  or  assistant  county  superintendent  shall  not  be  assigned  to 
regular  clerical  work  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent.  And  no 
part  of  the  salary  of  any  supervisor  or  assistant  county  superintendent 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  Public  School  Fund,  unless  the  duties 
assigned  to  the  same  are  first  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  52.  Obsolete. 

Sec.  53.   Duty  of  county  board  to  teachers,  supervisors  and  principals. 

The  county  board  of  education,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  county 
superintendent,  shall  have  full  power  to  make  all  just  and  needful  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  teachers,  principals  and  super- 
visors, under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  board  of  education,  the  kind  of 
reports  they  shall  make  and  their  duties  in  the  care  of  the  school  property. 

The  county  board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  investigate  and 
pass  upon  the  moral  character  of  any  teacher  or  school  official  in  the 
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public  schools  of  the  county,  and  to  dismiss  such  teacher  or  school  official, 
if  found  of  bad  moral  character;  also  to  investigate  and  pass  upon  the 
moral  character  of  any  applicant  for  employment  in  any  public  school  in 
the  county.  Such  investigation  shall  be  made  after  written  notice  of  not 
less  than  ten  days  to  the  person  whose  character  is  to  be  investigated. 

If  the  superintendent  reports  to  the  board  that  the  work  of  any  teacher, 
principal  or  supervisor  is  unsatisfactory,  or  that  either  is  not  observing 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  education,  the  board  has  full 
authority  at  any  time  during  the  year  upon  notice  of  ten  days  to  investigate 
the  charges  and  if  sustained  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  supervisor 
or  principal  to  the  next  lower  salary  in  the  salary  schedule  and  finally  to 
discharge  the  same  for  failure  to  perform  the  duties  as  prescribed  by  the 
board. 

C.  S.,  5412,  revised. 

Sec.  54.  To  provide  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  county  board  of 
education  is  hereby  authorized  to  provide  summer  schools  for  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  board  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  professional  growth 
of  the  teachers  while  in  service,  and  to  pass  rules  and  regulations  re- 
quiring teachers  to  co-operate  with  the  county  superintendent  for  the 
improvement  of  instruction  in  the  classroom,  and  for  promoting  community 
improvement,  and  the  county  board  of  education  shall  have  authority  to 
provide  a  smaller  salary  schedule  for  those  teachers  who  do  not  conform  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  authorized  in  this  section. 

Sec.  55.  The  pay  of  teachers.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  not 
authorize  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  any  teacher  or  school  official  for  a 
shorter  term  than  one  month,  unless  he  or  she  is  providentially  hindered 
from  completing  the  term. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  provide  monthly  for 
the  prompt  payment  of  all  salaries  due  teachers  and  other  school  officials, 
and  to  meet  other  necessary  operating  expense. 

Sec.  56.  Authority  to  borrow.  If  the  taxes  for  the  current  year  are  not 
collected  when  the  salaries  and  other  necessary  operating  expenses  come 
due,  and  the  money  is  not  available  for  meeting  the  necessary  expenses, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  borrow  against 
the  amount  approved  in  the  budget  and  to  issue  short-term  notes  for  the 
amounts  so  borrowed.  The  interest  on  all  such  notes  shall  be  provided 
by  the  commissioners  in  addition  to  the  amount  approved  in  the  budget, 
unless  this  item  is  specifically  taken  care  of  in  the  budget.  But  if  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  wilfully  create  a  debt  that  shall  in  any 
other  way  cause  the  expenses  for  the  year  to  exceed  the  amount  authorized 
in  the  budget  without  the  approval  of  the  county  commissioners,  the  in- 
debtedness shall  not  be  a  valid  obligation  of  the  county,  and  the  members 
of  the  board  responsible  for  making  the  debt  may  be  held  liable  for  the 
same. 

For  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  to  borrow  for  the  county  board  of  education,  see 

s.  189. 
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Sec.  57.  A  salary  schedule  for  teachers.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  adopt  a  uniform  graduated  salary  schedule  for  all  teachers,  principals, 
supervisors,  superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents,  based  upon 
duties,  training,  experience,  professional  fitness,  and  continued  service  in 
the  same  school  system. 

The  adopted  salary  schedule  shall  be  a  guide  to  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation in  fixing  all  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  principals  and  super- 
intendents in  the  county,  and  it  shall  be  considered  a  fair  salary  schedule 
to  be  presented  in  the  budget  to  the  boards  of  county  commissioners. 

Every  county  board  of  education,  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  city  school 
system  may  adopt  a  different  salary  schedule,  but  it  likewise  shall  recog- 
nize a  difference  in  salaries  based  on  different  duties,  training,  experience, 
professional  fitness  and  continued  service  in  the  same  school  system,  but 
if  any  county  board  of  education  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  city  school 
system  shall  fail  to  adopt  such  a  schedule,  the  State  salary  schedule  shall 
automatically  be  in  force,  and  the  difference  in  salaries  suggested  shall 
be  maintained.  And  the  county  superintendent  shall  not  approve  the 
voucher  of  any  teacher  for  a  salary  higher  than  that  provided  in  the 
salary  schedule,  unless  by  action  of  the  county  board  of  education  or  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  city  school  a  higher  salary  is  allowed  for 
special  fitness,  special  duties,  or  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 
Whenever  a  higher  salary  is  thus  allowed  the  minutes  of  the  board  shall 
show  what  salary  is  allowed  and  the  reason  for  the  same:  Provided,  the 
county  board  of  education,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of 
a  local  tax  district,  may  authorize  the  committee  and  the  superintendent 
to  supplement  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  of  the  district  from  funds  de- 
rived from  local  taxes,  and  the  minutes  of  the  board  shall  show  what  in- 
crease is  allowed  each  teacher  in  each  local  tax  district. 

C.  S.,  5494  as  amended  and  revised. 

Sec.  58.  How  school  funds  shall  be  disbursed.  The  county  board  of 
education  shall  divide  the  funds  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction  into  two 
classes:  (1)  those  belonging  to  or  apportioned  to  districts  for  teachers' 
salaries,  supplies  and  repairs,  and  (2)  those  reserved  to  the  county  board 
of  education  for  repairs,  erection  of  buildings,  salary  and  expenses  of 
county  officials,  teacher  training,  and  all  other  necessary  county  expenses. 
The  funds  reserved  to  the  county  board  of  education  shall  be  paid  out  only 
on  warrants  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  board,  and 
those  belonging  or  apportioned  to  the  district  on  warrants  signed  by  the 
chairman  and  one  other  member  of  the  district  committee,  countersigned 
by  the  county  superintendent:  Provided,  the  county  board  of  education 
may  at  any  time  prohibit  the  district  committee  from  spending  illegally 
the  district  funds  including  the  special  local-tax  funds. 

Art.  5.    Erection,  Repair  and  Equipment  of  School  Buildings 

Sec.  59.  School  buildings  necessary.  School  buildings,  properly  lighted 
and  equipped  with  suitable  desks  for  children  and  tables  and  chairs  for 
teachers,  are  necessary  in  the  maintenance  of  a  six-months  school  term. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  present  these 
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needs  each  year  to  the  county  commissioners,  together  with  the  cost,  and 
the  county  commissioners  shall  be  given  a  reasonable  time  to  provide  the 
funds,  which  they  upon  investigation  shall  find  to  be  necessary,  for  the 
proper  equipment  of  the  county  with  buildings  suitably  equipped,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  to  provide  the  funds  for 
the  same. 

Sec.  60.  The  erection  of  schoolhouses.  The  building  of  all  new  school- 
houses  and  the  repairing  of  all  old  schoolhouses  over  which  the  County 
Board  of  Education  has  jurisdiction,  shall  be  under  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  and  by  contract  with  the  county  board  of  education.  But  the  board 
shall  not  be  authorized  to  invest  any  money  in  any  new  house  that  is  not 
built  in  accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent,  nor 
for  more  money  than  is  made  available  for  its  erection.  All  contracts  for 
buildings  shall  be  in  writing,  and  all  buildings  shall  be  inspected,  received, 
and  approved  by  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  before 
full  payment  is  made  therefor:  Provided,  this  section  shall  not  prohibit 
county  boards  of  education  and  boards  of  trustees  from  having  the  janitor 
or  any  regular  employee  to  repair  the  buildings. 

O.  S.,  5415,  revised. 

Sec.  61.  How  to  secure  suitable  sites.  The  county  board  of  education 
may  receive  by  gift  or  by  purchase  suitable  sites  for.  schoolhouses  or  other 
school  buildings.  But  whenever  the  board  is  unable  to  obtain  a  suitable 
site  for  a  school  or  school  building  by  gift  or  purchase,  the  board  shall 
report  to  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall,  upon 
five  days  notice  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  land,  apply  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  county  in  which  the  land  is  situated  for  the 
appointment  of  three  appraisers,  who  shall  lay  off  by  metes  and  bounds 
not  more  than  ten  acres,  and  shall  assess  the  value  thereof.  They  shall 
make  a  written  report  of  their  proceedings,  to  be  signed  by  them,  or  by  a 
majority  of  them,  to  the  clerk  within  five  days  of  their  appointment,  who 
shall  enter  the  same  upon  the  records  of  the  court.  The  appraisers  and 
officers  shall  serve  without  compensation.  If  the  report  is  confirmed  by 
the  clerk,  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  shall  issue  an  order 
on  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund,  in  favor  of  the  owner  of*  the 
land  thus  laid  off,  and  upon  the  payment,  or  offer  of  payment,  of  this 
order,  the  title  to  such  land  shall  vest  in  fee  simple  in  the  corporation. 
Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  appraisers  may  appeal  to  the 
Superior  Court  in  term,  upon  giving  bond  to  secure  the  board  against 
such  costs  as  may  be  incurred  on  account  of  the  appeal  not  being  prose- 
cuted with  effect.  If  the  lands  sought  to  be  condemned  hereunder,  or  any 
part  of  said  lands,  shall  be  owned  by  a  non-resident  of  the  State,  before 
the  clerk  shall  appoint  appraisers  therefor,  notice  to  such  non-resident 
owners  shall  be  given  of  such  proceedings  to  condemn,  by  publication  for 
thirty  days  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  county,  and  if  no  news- 
paper is  published  in  the  county,  then  by  posting  such  notice  at  the  court- 
house door  and  three  other  public  places  in  the  county  for  the  period  of 
thirty  days. 

C.  S.,  5416. 
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Sec.  62.  May  sell  school  property.  When  in  the  opinion  of  the  board 
any  schoolhouse,  schoolhouse  site,  or  other  public  school  property  has  be- 
come unnecessary  for  public  school  purposes,  it  may  sell  the  same  at  public 
auction,  after  advertisement  of  twenty  days  at  three  public  places  in  the 
county.  The  board  may  reject  any  and  all  bids  and  then  sell  said  school 
property  at  a  private  sale  if  it  can  make  a  more  advantageous  sale  there- 
by, and  the  deed  for  property  sold  shall  be  executed  by  the  chairman  and 
secretary  of  the  board,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  same  shall  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund. 

C.  S.,  5416,  revised,  5423. 

Sec.  63.  Deeds  to  property.  All  deeds  to  the  county  board  of  education 
shall  be  registered  and  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  for 
safekeeping,  and  the  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  education  shall  keep 
an  index  by  townships  and  school  districts,  of  all  such  deeds  in  a  book 
for  that  purpose. 

C.  S.,  5422. 

Sec.  64.  Board  cannot  erect  or  repair  a  building  unless  site  is  owned  by 
board.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  make  no  contract  for  the 
erection  or  repair  of  any  school  building,  unless  the  site  on  which  it  is 
located  is  owned  by  the  county  board  of  education,  and  the  deed  for  the 
same  is  properly  registered  and  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

C.  S.f  5450. 

Sec.  65.  Duty  of  board  to  keep  buildings  in  repair.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  county  board  of  education  to  keep  all  school  buildings  in  good  repair, 
and  to  that  end  it  should  appoint  a  member  of  the  committee  or  some  other 
responsible  person  to  care  for  the  property  during  vacation.  All  principals 
and  teachers  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  buildings 
during  the  school  session  and  all  breakage  and  damage  shall  be  repaired 
by  those  responsible  for  the  same,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  session  the 
building  or  buildings  have  not  been  properly  cared  for  by  the  principal 
and  teachers,  the  board  of  education,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
county  superintendent,  may  reserve  enough  of  the  salary  belonging  to  the 
principal  and  teachers  to  repair  the  damage  permitted  through  the  care- 
lessness of  the  principal  and  teachers:  Provided,  principal  and  teachers 
shall  not  be  held  responsible  for  damages  that  they  could  not  have  prevented 
by  reasonable  supervision  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  66.  The  duty  of  board  of  education  to  provide  equipment  for  school 
buildings.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  provide  suit- 
able supplies  for  school  buildings  under  its  jurisdiction,  such  as  window 
shades,  fuel,  chalk,  erasers,  blackboards,  and  other  necessary  supplies, 
and  provide  standard  high  schools  with  reference  books,  library,  maps, 
and  equipment  for  teaching  Science  and  the  teachers  and  principal  shall 
be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  care  of  the  same  during  the  school  term. 

Sec.  67.   State  aid  for  school  libraries.    (See  Sections  345,  346.) 

Sec.  68.  Sanitary  school  privies.  The  county  board  of  education  shall 
provide,  upon  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  two  sanitary 
privies  at  each  public  school,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Sanitary- 
privies  shall  be  considered  an  essential  and  nceessary  part  of  the  equip- 
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ment  of  each  public  school,  and  may  be  paid  for  in  the  same  manner  as 
desks  and  other  essential  equipment  of  the  school  are  paid  for,  and  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  county  board  of  education  and  county  superintendent 
to  make  provision  for  sanitary  privies,  or  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
county  commissioners  to  provide  the  funds  shall  be  considered  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  either  the  county  board,  the  county  superintendent,  or  the 
county  commissioners  may  be  fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

0.  S.,  5753,  5754. 

Sec.  69.  Type  of  privies  to  be  installed.  The  less  expensive  pit-type, 
as  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  may  be  installed  in  rural 
districts  in  connection  with  the  smaller  school  buildings.  But  the  kind 
of  privy  in  all  buildings  shall  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  health  and 
sanitation  of  the  children  and  the  community. 

Sec.  70.  Privies  to  be  kept  sanitary.  The  county  board  of  education 
shall  require  of  the  committee  that  the  privies  shall  be  kept  in  a  sanitary 
condition.  They  shall  be  governed  in  this  particular  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  And  the  county  board  of  education  shall 
provide  a  reasonable  expense  fund  wherever  necessary  to  keep  the  privies 
in  a  sanitary  condition. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers  and  principals  to  report  the  insanitary 
condition  of  the  privies  to  the  committee  of  the  district,  or  the  county 
superintendent. 

C.  S.,  5757,  revised. 

Sec.  71.  Use  of  school  property.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
board  of  education  and  board  of  trustees  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
school  buildings  for  civic  or  community  meetings  of  all  kinds  that  may  be 
beneficial  to  the  patrons  of  the  community,  and  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation or  the  board  of  trustees  has  authority  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  use  of  school  property. 

Sec.  72.  Provide  good  water  supply.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
board  of  education  to  make  such  provisions  as  will  give  the  teachers  and 
pupils  a  good  supply  of  wholesome  water  for  the  school  term. 

Art.  6.    Creating  and  Consolidating  School  Districts 

Sec.  73.  School  districts.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  maintain 
in  each  county  a  convenient  number  of  school  districts.  There  may  be 
one  district  for  each  elementary  school  or  there  may  be  two  or  more 
elementary  schools  in  the  same  district.  There  may  be  one  district  for 
both  the  elementary  and  the  high  school,  or  a  special  high  school  district 
may  be  created  embracing  two  or  more  school  districts.  But.no  special 
high  school  district  shall  be  created  unless  provisions  are  made  for  con- 
ducting all  elementary  schools  and  the  high  school  in  the  proposed  special 
high  school  district  the  same  length  of  term.  Whenever  a  special  high 
school  district  is  created  embracing  two  or  more  elementary  schools  the 
committee,  or  board  of  trustees,  of  the  district  in  which  the  high  school 
is  located,  shall  have  the  same  jurisdiction  over  the  high  school  that  it  has 
over  the  elementary  school. 
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There  may  be  one  district  and  one  school  committee  for  both  races  or 
the  races  may  have  separate  districts  and  separate  school  committees. 
The  county  board  of  education  shall  consult  the  conveniences  and  neces- 
sities of  each  race  in  fixing  the  boundary  lines  of  school  districts  for  each 
race,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  record 
in  a,  book  kept  for  the  purpose  the  location  of  each  school  district  and  the 
boundary  lines  of  each. 

Sec.  73-a.  County-wide  plan  of  organization.  The  county  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  create  no  new  district  nor  shall  it  divide  or  abolish  a  district, 
nor  shall  it  consolidate  districts  or  parts  of  districts,  except  in  accordance 
with  a  county-wide  plan  of  organization  as  follows: 

1.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  present  a  diagram  or  map  of 
the  county  showing  the  present  location  of  each  district,  the  position  of 
each,  the  location  of  roads,  streams  and  other  natural  barriers,  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  each  district,  the  size  and  condition  of  each  school 
building  in  each  district.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  then  pre- 
pare a  county-wide  plan  for  the  organization  of  all  the  schools  of  the 
county.  This  plan  shall  indicate  the  proposed  changes  to  be  made  and 
how  districts  or  parts  of  districts  are  proposed  to  be  consolidated  so  as 
to  work  out  a  more  advantageous  school  system  for  the  entire  county. 

2.  Before  adopting  the  county-wide  plan,  the  county  board  of  education 
shall  call  a  meeting  of  all  the  school  committeemen  and  the  boards  of 
trustees  and  lay  the  proposed  plan  before  them  for  their  advice  and 
suggestions.  After  receiving  the  advice  of  the  committeemen  and  trus- 
tees, the  county  board  of  education  shall  have  authority  to  adopt  a  county- 
wide  plan  of  organization,  and  no  districts  or  parts  of  any  district,  in- 
cluding non-local  tax,  local  tax,  and  special  charter  districts  hereafter 
referred  to  in  this  article,  shall  be  consolidated  or  the  boundary  lines 
changed,  unless  the  consolidation  or  the  change  of  boundary  lines  is  in 
accordance  with  the  adopted  county-wide  plan  of  organization:  Provided, 
that  in  the  event  the  county  board  of  education  deems  it  wise  to  modify 
or  change  the  adopted  plan,  the  board  shall  notify  the  committeemen  and 
interested  patrons  and  give  them  a  hearing  if  they  desire  to  be  heard 
before  any  changes  shall  be  made. 

3.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  have  authority  to  execute  the 
entire  plan  or  any  part  of  the  same,  but  the  county  board  of  education 
shall  have  no  authority  to  create  a  debt  for  the  execution  of  any  part  of 
the  proposed  plan,  unless  authorized  by  law,  and  if  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  put  into  operation  all  or  any  part  of  said  plan  shall  be  greater 
than  the  amount  that  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  Operating 
and  Equipment  Fund  for  this  purpose,  the  amount  shall  be  guaranteed 
by  the  districts  affected  by  the  execution  of  the  plan,  or  if  the  districts 
do  not  guarantee  the  funds  the  county  board  of  education  shall  lay  the 
proposed  plan  before  the  county  commissioners,  together  with  the  esti- 
mated amount  necessary  to  put  the  same  into  operation,  and  if  the 
amount  necessary  to  carry  out  all  or  any  part  of  the  proposed  plan 
shall  be  approved  by  the  county  commissioners,  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  then  have  the  authority  to  organize  the  districts  in  accordance 
with  the  county-wide  plan. 
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4.  When  the  proposed  county-wide  plan  is  adopted  the  county  board 
shall  notify  the  committeemen  and  boards  of  trustees  as  to  what  part 
of  the  plan  the  board  proposes  to  carry  out  first  and  in  what  order  the 
other  parts  of  the  plan  will  be  considered,  and  the  preference  shall  be 
given  to  those  districts  in  which  the  needs  are  greatest  if  the  funds  for 
providing  the  equipment  are  made  available. 

5.  In  the  event  that  any  child  or  children  of  any  district  or  any  part 
of  a  district  are  without  adequate  school  advantages  and  these  advantages 
may  be  improved  by  transferring  said  child  or  children  to  a  school  or 
schools  in  adjoining  districts,  the  county  board  shall  have  authority  to 
make  such  a  transfer.  But  this  shall  not  empower  the  county  board  of 
education  to  abolish  or  divide  a  district  unless  such  act  shall  be  in  harmony 
with  the  county-wide  plan  of  organization.  The  temporary  transfer  of  such 
child  or  children  may  be  made  until  such  time  as  the  county-wide  plan 
will  provide  more  advantageously  for  them. 

Sec.  74.   Districts  formed  of  portions  of  contiguous  counties.  School 

districts  may  be  formed  out  of  portions  of  contiguous  counties  by  agree- 
ment of  the  county  boards  of  education  of  the  respective  counties.  In  case 
of  the  formation  of  such  district,  the  pro  rata  part  of  the  public  school 
money  due  for  teaching  the  children  residing  in  one  county  shall  be  ap- 
portioned by  the  county  board  of  education  of  that  county,  and  paid  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  other  county  in  which  the  schoolhouse  is  located,  to  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school  district  so  formed. 

C.  S.,  5471. 

In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two  county  boards  as  to  the  pro 
rata  part  due  the  county  in  which  the  school  is  located,  the  evidence  shall 
be  laid  before  the  State  Superintendent,  who  shall  determine  from  the 
evidence  submitted  and  from  the  approved  budget  for  that  school,  on  file 
in  his  office,  the  amount  due,  and  the  pro  rata  part  of  each  county  shall 
be  certified  to  the  county  board  of  education  of  each  county,  and  the  county 
board  of  education  of  the  county  in  which  the  joint  school  is  located  may 
recover  by  due  process  of  law  from  the  county  board  of  education  in  the 
other  county  the  amount  due  the  joint  school  for  six  months  from  that 
county. 

Sec.  75.  Consolidation  of  schools  or  school  districts.  The  county  board 
of  education  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  consolidate  schools 
located  in  the  same  district  and  to  consolidate  school  districts,  over  which 
the  board  has  full  control,  whenever  and  wherever  in  its  judgment  the 
consolidation  will  better  serve  the  educational  interests  of  the  county  or 
any  part  of  it:  Provided,  existing  schools  having  suitable  buildings  shall 
not  be  abolished  until  the  county  board  of  education  has  made  ample 
provisions  for  transferring  all  children  of  said  school  to  some  other  school 
in  the  consolidated  district. 

C.  S.f  5473. 

Sec.  76.  Consolidating  local  tax  districts  having  the  same  rate  of  local 
tax.  The  county  board  of  education  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  con- 
solidate two  or  more  districts,  urban  and  rural,  having  the  same  rate 
of  local  tax  into  one  consolidated  school  district,  upon  satisfactory 
evidence  furnished  to  the  board  that  the  convenience  and  best  interests 
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of  the  residents  of  the  districts  require  the  consolidation  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  79). 

Wherever  three  or  more  local  tax  districts  having  the  same  rate  of  tax 
are  contiguous  or  embrace  contiguous  area  the  county  board  of  education 
is  authorized  to  reduce  the  number  of  districts  by  changing  the  boundary 
lines  and  consolidating  districts  or  portions  of  districts:  Provided,  the 
length  of  the  term  is  not  reduced  and  the  efficiency  of  the  school  is  not 
impaired,  and  that  better  educational  advantages  may  result  to  the  children 
of  each  district  as  a  result  of  the  consolidation. 

Sec.  77.  Consolidating  districts  having  different  local  t;ix  rates.  The 
county  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  consolidate  districts  having  dif- 
ferent local  tax  rates,  but  the  local  tax  rate  that  may  be  levied  in  the 
consolidated  district  is  the  lowest  tax  rate  voted  in  any  of  the  districts 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  new  consolidated  district. 

Sec.  78.  Transferring  families  from  non-local  tax  to  local  tax  or  special 
charter  districts.  The  county  board  of  education  may  transfer  from  non- 
local tax  territory  to  local  tax  or  special  charter  districts  an  individual 
family  or  individual  families  who  reside  on  real  property  contiguous  to  said 
local  tax  or  special  charter  districts,  upon  written  petition  of  the  tax- 
payers of  said  family  or  families,  and  there  shall  be  levied  upon  the 
property  and  poll  of  each  individual  so  transferred  the  same  tax  as  is 
levied  upon  other  property  and  polls  of  said  district. 

O.  S.,  5478. 

Sec.  79.  Changing  the  boundary  lines  of  the  special  charter  districts. 
Upon  the  written  petition  of  the  governing  body  of  a  special  charter  dis- 
trict the  county  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  change  the  boundary 
line  between  special  charter  districts  and  local  tax  districts,  where  the 
tax  rates  are  the  same,  and  to  consolidate  local  tax  districts  with  a  special 
charter  district,  but  a  record  shall  be  made  of  the  petition  in  the  minutes 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  special  charter  district  and  a  record  shall 
be  made  in  the  minutes  of  the  county  board  of  education,  stating  that  the 
petition  was  received  and  the  request  was  granted.  Then  the  boundary 
line  shall  be  changed  and  the  consolidation  made  and  properly  recorded, 
and  the  new  boundary  line  shall  be  clearly  set  forth  in  the  minutes  of 
both  boards. 

Sec.  80.  The  funds  shall  be  apportioned  so  as  to  encourage  consolidation. 
The  apportionment  of  the  State  and  county  public  school  fund  shall  be 
administered  so  as  to  encourage  consolidation  of  districts  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  small  schools  or  small  districts,  arid  the  State  Board  of  Education 
may  refuse  to  apportion  any  part  of  the  State  fund  to  any  school  or  district 
having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  fifteen  pupils  or  to  any 
new  school  or  district  created  since  January  first,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  nineteen,  if  the  number  of  districts  or  the  number  of  separate 
schools  in  a  county  has  been  increased  thereby:  Provided,  that  no  district 
shall  be  abolished  if  the  geographical  conditions  are  such  that  the  children 
of  the  district  cannot  be  annexed  to  some  adjoining  district  without 
seriously  limiting  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  children  of  the 
district. 

C.  S.,  5489. 
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Sec.  81.   Provision  for  transportation  of  pupils  in  consolidated  districts. 

Upon  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  school  districts  into  one  by  the 
county  board  of  education,  the  said  county  board  is  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  make  provision  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  in  the  con- 
solidated district  that  reside  too  far  from  the  schoolhouse  to  attend  without 
transportation. 

An  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  expense  of  such  transportation 
of  pupils  may  be  included  in  the  county  school  budget  submitted  to  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  in  May  of  each  year,  and  when  so  included 
and  approved  by  the  commissioners  it  shall  be  deemed  a  necessary  part 
of  the  operating  expense  of  the  schools,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  commissioners  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  therefor,  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  But  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  county 
board  of  education  from  arranging  with  any  district  committee  to  pay  a 
reasonable  part  of  this  expense. 

The  cost  of  trucks  and  automobiles  and  all  necessary  repairs  and  operat- 
ing expenses  shall  be  a  legitimate  item  in  the  budget. 

C.  S.,  5475.    Amended  1920. 

Sec.  82.   School  trucks   and   automobiles   exempt  from  taxation.  All 

trucks  or  automobiles  owned  or  controlled  by  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation and  used  for  transporting  pupils  to  school  or  used  by  school  nurses 
or  home  and  farm  demonstration  agents,  or  county  superintendents  and 
supervisors,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, but  all  such  vehicles  shall  be  duly  registered  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State:  Provided,  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  upon  proper 
proof  being  filed  with  him  that  any  motor  vehicle  for  which  license 
is  herein  required  is  owned  by  the  State  or  any  department  thereof  or 
by  any  county,  township,  city,  or  town  or  by  any  board  of  education,  may 
collect  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  the  registration  and  numbering  of 
such  motor  vehicle. 

C.  S.,  5475.    Amended  1921;  c.  97,  s.  13,  Laws  Extra  Session,  1921. 

PAET  III 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT— POWEBS,  DUTIES  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Art.  7.    Election,  Eligibility  and  General  Duties 

Sec.  83.  Election;  term  of  office.  The  county  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  shall  be  elected  by  the  county  board  of  education  as  soon  as 
convenient  on  or  after  its  first  meeting  in  April.  He  shall  hold  his  office 
for  a  term  of  two  years  from  the  date  of.  his  election  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor is  elected  and  qualified.  The  county  board  of  education  shall 
provide  the  county  superintendent  with  an  office  at  the  county  seat,  and 
in  the  county  courthouse,  if  possible. 

C.  S.,  5424,  revised. 

Sec.  84.  Eligibility.  The  county  superintendent  shall  hold  at  the  time 
of  his  election  or  must  secure  before  assuming  the  duties  of  the  office,  a 
superintendent's  certificate  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
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Board  of  Education,  and  shall  be  a  person  of  good  moral  character  and  of 
liberal  education,  and  shall  otherwise  be  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  as  required  by  law,  due  regard  being  given  to  experience  in 
teaching  and  in  supervision.  No  county  superintendent  shall  be  eligible 
to  hold  office  who  has  an  open  or  active  infectious  state  of  tuberculosis  or 
any  other  contagious  disease,  and  before  any  superintendent  is  employed 
he  shall  secure  a  certificate  from  a  reputable  physician  certifying  that  he 
has  not  an  open  or  active  infectious  state  of  tuberculosis  or  any  other 
contagious  disease. 

C.  S.,  5425,  5659. 

Sec.  85.  Election  reported  to  State  Superintendent  Immediately  after 
the  election  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  chair- 
man of  the  county  board  of  education  shall  report  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  the  name,  address,  experience,  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  person  elected;  and  the  person  elected  shall  report  to  the 
State  Superintendent  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  qualified,  giving  the  date 
of  such  qualification. 

0.  S.,  5429. 

Sec.  86.  Not  to  teach;  to  reside  in  county.  Every  county  superintendent 
shall  reside  in  the  county  of  which  he  is  superintendent.  It  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  him  to  teach  a  school  while  the  public  schools  of  his  county  are 
in  session,  nor  shall  he  be  regularly  employed  in  any  other  capacity  that 
may  limit  or  interfere  with  his  duties  as  superintendent. 

C.  S.,  5426,  revised. 

Sec.  87.  To  take  oath  of  office.  The  county  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  office,  shall  take  oath  for  the 
faithful  performance  thereof. 

C.  S.,  5427. 

Sec.  88.  Vacancies.  In  case  of  vacancy  by  death,  resignation,  or  other- 
wise, in  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
by  the  county  board  of  education. 

C.  S.,  5428. 

Sec.  89.  Is  secretary  to  county  board.  The  county  superintendent  shall 
be  ex  officio  the  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  education.  He  shall 
record  all  proceedings  of  the  board,  issue  all  notices  and  orders  that  may 
be  made  by  the  board  pertaining  to  the  public  schools,  schoolhouses,  sites, 
or  districts  (which  notices  or  orders  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary 
to  serve  by  mail  or  by  personal  delivery,  without  cost).  He  shall  also 
record  all  school  statistics.  The  records  of  the  board  and  the  county 
superintendent  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  provided  for  that  purpose  by 
the  board. 

O.  S.,  5438. 

Sec.  90.  Removal  from  office.  The  county  superintendent  may  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  the  county  board  of  education  for  immoral  or  dis- 
reputable conduct  or  for  failure  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him 
by  law. 

0.  S.,  5443,  revised. 

Sec.  91.  Keep  a  record  of  all  deeds.  All  deeds  to  the  county  board  of 
education  shall  be  registered  and  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
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Court  for  safe-keeping,  and  the  secretary  of  the  county  board  shall  keep 
an  index  by  townships  and  school  districts  of  all  such  deeds  in  a  book 
that  purpose. 

C.  S.,  5422. 

Sec.  92.   Superintendent's  power  to  condemn  land  for  suitable  sites. 

(For  the  superintendent's  duties  in  this  respect,  see  Section  61.) 

Sec.  93.  Report  on  condition  of  school  buildings.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  county  superintendent  to  inspect  all  school  buildings  or  have  them 
thoroughly  inspected  before  the  opening  of  school,  and  report  their  condi- 
tion to  the  committee  and  to  the  county  board  of  education,  with  such 
recommendations  as  will  make  them  comfortable  and  sanitary. 

Sec.  94.  Attends  meetings  of  State  and  district  associations  of  super- 
intendents. Unless  providentially  hindered,  the  county  superintendent 
shall  attend  continuously  during  its  session  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  association  of  county  superintendents  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
district  association  of  county  superintendents,  and  the  county  board  of 
education  of  his  county  shall  pay  out  of  the  county  school  fund  his  traveling 
expenses,  including  board,  while  in  attendance  upon  such  meeting. 

C.  S.,  5436. 

Sec.  95.  Make  reports  to  State  Superintendent.  The  county  superin- 
tendent shall  make  such  reports  to  the  State  Superintendent  as  are  re- 
quired by  law.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have 
authority  to  call  on  the  county  superintendent  for  school  statistics  and  for 
reports  on  any  phase  of  the  school  work  or  school  conditions  of  the  county, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  supply  the  infor- 
mation promptly  and  accurately. 

C.  S.,  5442,  revised. 

Sec.  96.   Appoint  certain  school  committees.    (See  Section  232). 

Art.  8.    Duty  of  County  Superintendent  Toward  Committeemen, 
Teachers  and  Principals 

Sec.  97.  To  notify  committeemen  of  their  duties.  The  county  superin- 
tendent shall  notify  committees  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  county 
board  of  education  and  their  duties  in  the  school  district.  He  shall  notify 
the  committees,  before  the  opening  of  the  school,  of  the  appropriation  for 
teachers'  salaries,  incidental  and  building  fund,  the  amount  of  the  local 
tax  fund  due  each  district,  the  salary  schedule  in  force  in  the  county,  the 
law  governing  the  payment  of  all  district  funds,  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mitteemen in  the  care  and  use  of  school  buildings,  and  all  other  duties  that 
may  be  helpful  in  conducting  the  school  in  each  district. 

Sec.  98.  Distributes  blanks  and  books.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  superintendent  to  distribute  to  the  various  school  committees  and 
to  teachers  of  his  county  all  blanks,  registers,  report  cards,  record  books, 
bulletins  and  all  other  supplies  and  information  furnished  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  give  instruction  for  proper 
use  of  same. 

C.  S.,  5439,  revised. 
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Sec.  99.  To  issue  second  or  third  grade  county  certificates.  The  county 
superintendent  may  issue  on  examination  second  and  third  grade  certifi- 
cates to  teachers  only  when  it  is  impossible  for  his  county  to  secure 
teachers  holding  State  certificates,  but  such  certificates  shall  be  merely 
permits  to  teach,  and  shall  be  valid  only  in  the  county  in  which  they  are 
issued,  and  shall  be  valid  for  only  one  year,  but  may  be  renewed. 

0.  S.,  5646,  revised. 

Sec.  100.  Keep  a  record  of  all  teachers.  The  county  superintendent 
shall  keep  a  record  of  all  teachers  employed  in  the  county,  the  kind  of 
certificate  held  by  each  teacher,  the  length  of  service,  success  as  a  teacher 
and  the  salary  allowed  by  the  county  board  of  education. 

Sec.  101.  Approve  the  selection  of  all  teachers.  No  election  of  a  prin- 
cipal, supervisor,  teacher,  assistant,  or  supply  teacher  shall  be  deemed 
valid  until  such  election  has  been  approved  by  the  county  superintendent. 
And  he  shall  not  approve  the  election  of  a  teacher  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  year  and  no  teacher  shall  be  employed  by  a  committee  or  ap- 
proved by  a  county  superintendent  who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
And  no  superintendent  shall  approve  the  selection  of  any  teacher  or  prin- 
cipal for  a  given  school  year  who  has  willfully  broken  his  or  her  written 
contract  with  some  other  superintendent  for  that  year:  Provided,  a 
teacher  shall  have  the  right  to  resign  her  position  after  giving  thirty 
days  notice:  Provided  further,  the  superintendent  shall  not  approve  the 
selection  of  a  teacher  holding  a  second  or  third  grade  certificate  unless 
it  is  impracticable  to  secure  a  resident  teacher  who  holds  a  higher  cer- 
tificate. 

0.  S.,  5664,  5665,  revised. 

Sec.  102.  Approve  the  dismissal  of  teacher.  No  teacher  shall  be  dis- 
missed by  the  committee  until  charges  have  been  filed  in  writing  with 
the  county  superintendent  and  approved  by  him:  Provided,  either  the 
teacher  or  the  committee  may  appeal  to  the  county  board  of  education. 

O.  S.,  5661,  revised. 

Sec.  103.  Administer  oaths  to  teachers.  The  county  superintendent 
shall  have  authority  to  administer  oaths  to  teachers  and  all  subordinate 
school  officials  when  an  oath  is  required  of  the  same. 

C.  S.,  5434. 

Sec.  104.  Advise  with  teachers,  principals  and  supervisors.  The  county 
superintendent  shall  advise  with  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  school  organization  and  school  govern- 
ment, and  to  that  end  he  shall  keep  himself  informed  as  to  the  progress 
of  education  both  in  his  own  county  and  in  other  counties,  cities,  and 
States.  And  teachers,  principals  and  supervisors  shall  cooperate  with 
him  in  putting  into  use  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  school  organiza- 
tion and  school  government. 

O.  S.,  5432,  revised. 

Sec.  105.*  Must  visit  schools.  The  county  superintendent  shall  be  re- 
quired to  visit  each  public  school  of  his  county  at  least  twice  while  the 
schools  are  in  session.    He  shall  inspect  school  buildings  and  grounds,  in 
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order  to  advise  the  committeemen  and  county  boards  of  education  as  to  the 
physical  needs  of  the  school,  and  he  shall  inform  himself  of  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  several  districts  of  his  county. 

C.  S.,  5434. 

Sec.  106.  Hold  teachers'  meetings.  The  county  superintendent  shall 
hold  each  year  such  teachers'  meetings  as  in  his  judgment  will  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  in  school.  He  may,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  supervisors  or  principals,  outline  reading  courses  for  teachers  and 
organize  the  teachers  into  special  study  groups,  and,  if  necessary,  not 
exceeding  three  school  days  may  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 

0.  S.,  5435,  revised. 

If  a  superintendent  shall  fail  to  advise  with  his  teachers  and  to  provide 
for  the  professional  growth  of  his  teachers  while  in  service,  the  State 
Superintendent  shall  notify  the  county  board  of  education,  and,  after  due 
notice,  if  he  shall  fail  to  perform  his  duties  in  this  respect,  either  the 
county  board  of  education  may  remove  him  from  office  or  the  State 
Board  of  Education  may  revoke  his  certificate. 

Sec.  107.  May  suspend  teachers.  The  county  superintendent  shall  have 
authority  to  suspend  any  teacher  who  shall  fail,  or  who  may  be  incom- 
petent, to  give  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  super- 
intendent, or  who  shall  willfully  refuse  to  cooperate  in  teachers'  meetings: 
Provided,  any  teacher  who  may  be  suspended  by  the  superintendent  may 
have  the  right  to  appeal  either  to  the  county  board  of  education  or  to 
the  courts. 

0.  S.f  5432,  revised. 

Sec.  108.   Duty  of  teachers  to  cooperate.    (See  Section  165.) 

Sec.  109.  Director  of  summer  schools.  The  county  superintendent  shall 
have  general  direction  of  the  county  summer  school  for  teachers  of  his 
county:  Provided,  the  county  board  of  education,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  may  elect  a  special 
director  of  the  county  summer  school  and  provide  his  compensation  out 
of  funds  appropriated  for  summer  schools. 

Sec.  110.   Illegal  to  keep  in  service  a  teacher  without  a  certificate.  It 

shall  be  unlawful  for  any  board  of  trustees  or  school  committee  that  re- 
ceives any  public  school  money  from  the  county,  State,  or  district,  to 
keep  in  service  any  teacher,  superintendent,  principal,  supervisor  or  as- 
sistant superintendent  that  does  not  hold  a  certificate  in  compliance  with 
law. 

The  county,  city  or  union  school  superintendent  or  other  officials  are 
forbidden  to  approve  any  voucher  for  salary  of  any  person  employed  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  county, 
town,  or  city  schools,  is  hereby  forbidden  to  pay  out  of  the  school  fund 
the  salary  of  any  such  person:  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent 
the  employment  of  temporary  substitute  or  emergency  teachers  under 
such  rules  as  the  county  board  of  education  may  prescribe. 

O.  S.,  5656. 

Sec.  111.  Contracts  with  teachers.  No  contract  entered  into  between  a 
school  committee  or  board  of  trustees  and  a  teacher  shall  be  valid  until 
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the  contract  is  approved  and  signed  by  the  superintendent.  The  contract 
shall  show  the  salary  allowed  and  such  rules  and  regulations  governing 
teachers  in  school  as  the  county  board  of  education  or  board  of  trustees 
may  direct.  No  voucher  for  the  salary  of  a  teacher  shall  be  signed  by  the 
superintendent  unless  a  copy  of  the  contract  has  been  filed  with  him. 
Wherever  a  teacher  has  been  employed  under  contract  as  herein  provided, 
and  afterward  is  re-elected  to  the  same  or  similar  position  and  no  new 
contract  is  entered  into,  the  bid  contract  shall  be  deemed  valid. 

0.  S.,  5664,  revised. 

Sec.  112.  How  teachers  shall  be  paid.  When  a  teacher  is  properly 
elected  and  contract  has  been  properly  signed  and  deposited  as  required 
by  law  vouchers  may  be  presented  each  school  month  to  the  county 
superintendent  signed  by  at  least  two  members  of  the  committee.  When 
presented  the  superintendent  shall  approve  the  same  by  countersigning 
it,  and  when  presented  to  the  treasurer  it  shall  be  promptly  paid,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  provide  the  funds 
for  the  prompt  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  county  board  of  education  to  provide  a  convenient  means  for  securing 
the  signature  of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  the  teachers'  vouchers. 

In  all  union  schools  the  principal  of  the  school  may  present  monthly 
pay  rolls  in  duplicate  of  all  teachers,  signed  by  two  members  of  the 
committee.  The  superintendent  may  countersign  the  pay  roll,  and  when 
presented  to  the  treasurer  he  shall  issue  a  check  on  the  county  fund  for 
the  salary  of  and  payable  to  each  teacher:  Provided,  the  county  superin- 
tendent shall  keep  in  his  office  a  duplicate  of  the  pay  roll  approved  by 
him. 

0.  S.,  5664,  5669,  revised. 

Sec.  113.  When  a  superintendent  may  withhold  the  pay  of  teachers. 
The  county  superintendent  may  refuse  to  sign  the  salary  voucher  for  the 
pay  of  any  teacher,  supervisor  or  principal  who  delays  or  refuses  to 
render  such  reports  as  are  required  by  law.  But  whenever  the  reports  are 
delivered  in  accordance  with  law  the  vouchers  shall  be  signed  and  the 
teachers  paid. 

0.  S.,  5667.  revised. 

Sec.  114.  Schools  receiving  public  funds  required  to  report.  All  teachers 
and  principals  in  schools  under  the  control  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  be  required  to  make  to  the  county  superintendent  such  re- 
ports as  the  county  board  of  education  may  direct.  But  the  superintendent 
of  any  city  school  or  the  superintendent  or  principal  of  any  union  school 
in  a  special  charter  district  shall  make  such  reports  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  as  are  required  by  him,  and  a  copy  of  all 
such  reports  shall  be  sent  to  the  county  superintendent. 

C.  S.,  5383,  revised. 

Sec.  115.   Recommend  classification  of  schools.    (See  Section  35.) 

Sec.  116.    To  recommend  the  location  of  all  high  schools.    (See  Section  36.) 

Sec.  117.  To  report  defective  children.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent to  report  through,  proper  legal  channels  the  names  and  addresses 
of  parents,  guardians  or  custodians  of  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  feeble-minded 
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children  to  the  principal  of  the  institution  provided  for  each  and  upon: 
the  failure  of  the  county  superintendent  to  make  such  reports,  he  shall 
be  fined  five  dollars  for  each  child  of  the  class  mentioned  above  not  so- 
reported. 

C.  S.,  5567,  5571. 

Art.  9.    Duty  of  County  Superintendents  in  Regard  to 

School  Funds 

Sec.  118.  Duty  in  preparing  school  budgets.  The  county  superintendent 
shall  keep  the  records  of  his  office  in  such  detail  and  in  such  an  orderly  way 
that  the  information  for  the  budgets  required  by  law  may  be  prepared 
promptly,  and  he  shall  see  that  the  budgets  are  prepared  promptly  and 
accurately,  and  he  shall  so  keep  the  records  in  his  office  so  that  any  county 
official  or  citizen  of  the  county  may  see  what  the  school  in  each  district 
is  costing,  and  what  the  total  cost  is  to  the  county.  It  shall  be  his  duty 
to  sign  all  budgets  and  to  take  oath  that  the  information  contained  therein 
is  correct. 

Sec.  119.  Duty  to  keep  complete  record  of  finances.  The  county  super- 
intendent shall  keep  in  his  office  a  complete  record  of  the  school  finances 
of  the  county,  what  is  appropriated  to  each  district,  the  division  of  the 
funds  between  the  county  and  the  city,  the  amount  of  loans  from  State 
and  dates  of  payment,  the  amount  of  bond  issues  in  each  district,  the 
rate  of  interest,  date  of  payment,  and  he  shall  so  keep  his  records  that  the 
school  accounts  may  be  audited  with  the  least  expense  to  insure  a  com- 
plete audit  in  accordance  with  law,  and  if  he  shall  fail  to  keep  the  records 
of  the  acts  of  the  county  board  of  education  so  that  they  may  be  audited 
in  accordance  with  law,  the  County  Board  of  Education  may  remove  him 
from  office. 

S.  10,  c.  146,  Laws  1921,  revised. 

Sec.  120.  Record  of  local  taxes.  The  county  superintendent  shall  keep 
in  his  office  a  record  of  all  local-tax,  special  charter  and  special  school 
taxing  districts  in  his  county,  the  boundaries  of  each,  the  number  of 
taxable  polls,  and  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  and  the  special 
tax  rate  voted  and  levied  for  schools.  On  or  before  September  first  of 
each  year  he  shall  supply  the  county  treasurer  with  a  complete  list  of 
all  such  districts,  and  the  estimated  amount  of  tax  to  be  collected  in  each 
district. 

The  treasurer  shall  keep  a  separate  account  of  each  such  district,  and 
no  part  of  any  funds  belonging  to  one  district  shall  be  used  for  any  other 
district,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  meet  the  lawful  expenses  of  such 
district  to  which  the  funds  collected  belong.  And  no  funds  derived  from 
local  or  special  taxes  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  except  on  properly 
executed  order  signed  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  if  the  treasurer 
shall  fail  to  perform  his  duties  as  outlined  in  this  section,  he  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

S.  9,  c.  146,  Laws  1921. 
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Sec.  121.  Record  of  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  county  superintendent  to  keep  a  record  of  all  fines,  forfeitures  and 
penalties  due  the  school  fund,  and  to  this  end  all  county  officials  that  in 
any  way  handle  such  funds  shall  on  demand  report  the  same  to  the  county 
superintendent;  and  he  shall  see  that  these  funds  are  deposited  with  the 
treasurer  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school  fund. 

C  S.,  5437,  5497,  revised. 

Sec.  122.  Disbursement  of  funds.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  super- 
intendent to  approve  and  sign  all  vouchers  for  the  disbursement  of  all 
district  funds,  except  the  funds  belonging  to  special  charter  districts,  for 
the  payment  of  which  special  provisions  are  made  by  law.  And  the 
treasurer  shall  honor  no  voucher  that  is  not  first  approved  and  signed  by 
the  county  superintendent  or  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education.  And 
no  order  shall  be  signed  by  the  county  superintendent  or  the  secretary 
of  the  board  for  more  money  than  is  apportioned  to  and  raised  by  local 
or  special  taxes  in  that  district  for  the  fiscal  year.  Nor  shall  he  endorse 
the  order  of  any  teacher  who  does  not  produce  a  certificate  as  required  by 
law,  nor  for  more  money  than  the  salary  schedule  in  force  in  the  county 
would  entitle  the  teacher  to  receive. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  or  the  secretary  of  the 
board  to  sign  all  vouchers  issued  by  order  of  the  county  board  of  .education 
and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  board,  and  no  voucher  shall  be  paid 
by  the  treasurer  that  is  not  properly  signed. 

0.  S.,  5450,  5466,  5656,  5669,  revised. 

PAKT  IV 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEES— THEIR  DUTIES  AND  POWERS 
Art.  10.    In  Non-Local  Tax  Districts 

Sec.  123.  Number  and  term  of  office.  There  shall  be  in  each  non-local 
tax  school  district  a  school  committee,  consisting  of  three  persons,  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  board  of  education.  The  term  of  office  shall  be  three 
years  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified,  and  the  members 
shall  be  so  elected  that  one  shall  retire  each  year. 

C.  S.,  5457,  5458,  revised. 

Sec.  124.  When  elected.  The  county  board  of  education  at  its  first 
meeting  in  April  of  each  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  convenient,  shall 
appoint  one  member  of  the  school  committee  in  place  of  the  member  whose 
term  has  expired.  If  a  vacancy  shall  occur  at  any  time  by  death,  resig- 
nation, or  otherwise,  the  county  board  shall  fill  such  vacancy. 

0.  S.,  5457,  5460,  revised. 

Sec.  125.  Eligibility.  Each  school  committeeman  shall  be  a  person  of 
intelligence,  of  good  moral  character,  and  of  good  business  qualifications, 
and  known  to  be  in  favor  of  public  education. 

C  S.,  5461. 

In  all  Indian  schools  authorized  by  law  the  committeemen  may  be 
selected  from  Indians  residing  in  the  district. 

C.  S.,  5547. 
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Sec.  126.  Oath  of  office.  Each  school  committeeman  before  entering 
on  the  duties  of  office  shall  take  oath  for  the  faithful  performance  thereot- 
and  this  oath  may  be  taken  before  the  county  superintendent. 

C.  S.,  5433,  5459. 

Sec.  127.  Dismissal  for  cause.  In  case  the  county  superintendent  shall 
have  evidence  at  any  time  that  any  member  of  any  school  committee 
is  not  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  is  not  discharging 
his  duties,  he  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  county  board 
of  education,  which  shall  thoroughly  investigate  the  charges,  and  shall  re- 
move such  committeeman  and  appoint  his  successor,  if  sufficient  evidence 
shall  be  produced  to  warrant  his  removal  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools  demand  it. 

C.  S.,  5414. 

Sec.  128.  Committeemen  cannot  teach.  No  person  while  serving  as  a 
member  of  any  district  committee  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  as  a 
teacher  of  any  public  school,  or  as  a  member  of  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  should  such  person  be  elected  to  teach  in  any  public  school  or 
private  school  receiving  public  funds  or  as  a  member  of  the  county  board 
of  education  before  resigning,  as  a  member  of  the  district  committee,  said 
election  is  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

C.  S.,  5663. 

Sec.  129.  Organization  of  committee.  The  school  committee,  at  their 
first  meeting  after  the  membership  has  been  completed  by  the  county 
board  of  education  shall  elect  from  their  number  a  chairman  and  secretary, 
and  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose.  The  name  and  address  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  shall  be 
reported  to  the  county  superintendent  and  recorded  by  him. 

C.  S.,  5463. 

Sec.  130.  How  to  employ  teachers.  The  school  committee  shall  have 
authority  to  employ  teachers  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  county 
superintendent.  The  committee  shall  meet  at  a  convenient  time  and  place 
for  this  purpose,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  employed  by  any  committee  except 
at  regularly  called  meeting  of  such  committee.  No  election  of  any  teacher 
or  assistant  teacher  shall  be  deemed  valid  until  such  election  has  been 
approved  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  no  contract  for  teachers' 
salaries  shall  be  made  during  any  year  to  extend  beyond  the  term  of 
office  of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  nor  for  more  money  than  accrues 
to  the  credit  of  the  district  for  the  fiscal  year  during  which  the  contract 
is  made. 

C.  S.,  5661,  5662,  5664,  5665,  revised. 

Sec.  131.  When  teachers  may  be  suspended.  The  school  committee  shall 
have  authority  to  suspend  or  dismiss  teachers  who  may  be  guilty  of  any 
immoral  or  disreputable  conduct  or  who  may  be  incompetent  to  discharge 
efficiently  the  duties  of  a  public  school  teacher  or  who  may  be  persistently 
neglectful  of  such  duties,  but  no  teacher  shall  be  dismissed  until  charges 
shall  have  been  filed  in  writing  with  the  county  superintendent.  And  the 
county  superintendent  shall  give  the  teacher  at  least  five  days  notice  in 
which  time  he  or  she  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
committee  of  the  district  in  which  the  teacher  is  teaching.    And  after  a 
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full  and  fair  hearing  the  action  of  the  committee,  if  it  has  the  approval 
of  the  county  superintendent,  shall  be  final:  Provided,  the  teacher  shall 
be  given  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  county  board  of  education. 

C.  S.,  5432,  5661. 

Sec.  132.  Minimum  term  for  which  teacher  can  be  paid.  The  committee 
shall  not  approve  the  voucher  of  a  teacher  for  compensation  for  a  shorter 
term  than  one  month,  unless  the  teacher  is  providentially  hindered  from 
completing  the  term. 

C.  S.,  5668. 

Sec.  133.  How  teacher  shall  be  paid.  In  paying  teachers  the  committee 
shall  give  an  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund,  payable  to 
such  teacher,  for  the  full  amount  due  for  services  rendered.  Orders  on  the 
treasurer  shall  be  valid  when  signed  by  two  members  of  the  committee  and 
countersigned  by  the  county  superintendent. 

C.  S.,  5450,  5669. 

If  a  committeeman  shall  refuse  or  fail  to  sign  a  teacher's  voucher  or 
order  for  salary  the  county  board  of  education,  for  good  and  sufficient 
reason,  may  order  the  voucher  paid,  and  the  treasurer  shall  honor  such  a 
voucher  if  it  is  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  county  board 
of  education. 

Sec.  134.   Use  of  school  property.    (See  Section  71.) 

C.  S.,  5464,  revised. 

Sec.  135.  Power  to  contract  with  private  schools.  In  any  school  district 
where  there  may  be  a  private  school  regularly  conducted  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year,  unless  it  is  a  sectarian  or  denominational  school,  the 
school  committee  with  the  approval  of  the  County  Superintendent  may 
contract  with  the  teacher  of  such  private  school  to  give  instruction  to  all 
pupils  of  the  district  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years  in  the 
branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools,  as  prescribed  by  law, 
without  charge  to  pupils  and  free  of  tuition.  The  amount  paid  such  private 
school  for  each  pupil  in  the  public  school  branches,  based  on  the  average 
daily  attendance,  shall  not  exceed  the  regular  tuition  rates  in  such  school 
for  such  branches  of  study. 

C.  S.,  5610,  5615. 

Sec.  136.  Powers  as  to  school  property.  The  school  committee  shall  be 
entrusted  with  the  care  and  custody  of  all  schoolhouses,  schoolhouse  sites, 
grounds,  books,  apparatus,  or  other  school  property  in  the  district  with  full 
power  to  control  same  as  they  may  deem  best  for  th©  interest  of  the  public 
schools  and  the  cause  of  education,  not  in  conflict  with  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations governing  school  property  adopted  by  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion: Provided,  if  the  committee  is  unable  or  shall  fail  to  take  due  care 
of  the  schoolhouse  and  to  protect  all  property  belonging  to  it,  the  county 
board  of  education  may  designate  some  responsible  citizen  of  the  district 
to  have  special  charge  of  the  property  during  vacation. 

C.  S.,  5464,  revised. 

Sec.  137.  Powers  as  to  purchase  of  supplies.  The  committee  shall  have 
authority  to  purchase  the  supplies  necessary  for  conducting  the  schools 
and  for  repairs,  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  sum 
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apportioned  for  this  purpose  by  the  county  board  of  education  in  any  one 
year.  But  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  give  school 
committees  the  right  to  make  expenditures  without  the  order  of  the  county 
board. 

O.  S.,  5466. 

Sec.  138  Reports  to  board  on  schoolhouses  and  school  property.  The 
school  committee  shall  make  such  reports  to  the  county  board  of  education 
as  the  board  may  deem  necessary. 

C.  S.,  5468,  revised. 

Sec.  139.  Snperintendent  and  committee  keep  records  of  receipts,  ex- 
penditures and  contracts.  The  county  superintendent  shall  keep  by  districts 
an  itemized  statement  of  all  moneys  apportioned  to  such  district,  the 
amount  received  and  expended  by  each  committee  for  each  school,  and  a 
copy  of  all  contracts  made  by  them  with  teachers.  It  is  the  duty  also  of 
the  committee  to  keep  up  with  the  funds  of  the  district.  It  should  know 
what  the  budget  for  the  district  contains,  in  order  to  know  how  much 
money  is  available  and  how  it  is  spent.  It  is  their  duty  to  know  the  salary 
schedule  and  the  limitations  placed  on  committeemen  in  making  contracts 
with  teachers.  It  is  illegal  for  committeemen  to  employ  teachers  at  a 
salary  higher  than  that  contained  in  the  authorized  salary  schedule. 
Therefore,  when  the  May  budget  is  submitted  it  is  the  duty  of  each  com- 
mitteeman to  examine  it  carefully  to  see  how  much  money  is  allowed  for 
teachers'  salaries,  and  how  many  and  what  grade  of  teachers  may  be 
employed  with  the  money  allowed  in  the  budget. 

0.  S.,  5438,  5467,  5664,  revised. 

Sec.  140.  Disbursements  of  district  funds.  Every  order  for  the  payment 
of  money  for  repairs,  school  furnishing,  supplies,  or  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever, the  contract  or  order  for  which  having  been  given  by  the  school 
committee,  before  it  shall  be  a  valid  voucher  for  the  county  treasurer, 
shall  be  signed  first  by  at  least  two  members  of  the  school  committee,  then 
by  the  county  superintendent. 

C.  S.,  5450. 

Sec.  141.  To  care  for  the  sanitation  of  the  school  grounds.  The  district 
committeemen  are  hereby  required  to  keep  the  school  privies  in  a  sanitary 
condition,  and  the  committee  shall  be  governed  in  this  particular  by  rules 
and  regulations  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  with  the  approval 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Failure  of  the  committeemen  to  keep  privies  at  public  schoolhouses  in 
proper  sanitary  condition  or  a  failure  to  notify  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation of  their  insanitary  condition  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  subject  them  severally  and  personally  to  fine  and  imprisonment, 
or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

C.  S.,  5757,  revised. 

Sec.  142.  To  provide  good  water  supply.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school 
committeemen  to  see  that  the  schools  have  good  water  supply,  and  wherever 
a  school  is  without  a  good  water  supply  it  is  the  duty  of  the  committee 
to  report  the  condition  to  the  county  superintendent  before,  and  even  after 
the  opening  of  school,  and  it  shall  be  the*  duty  of  the  county  superintendent 
to  present  the  need  to  the  county  board  of  education,  and  it  shall  be  the 
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duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  make  such  provision  as  will  give 
the  teachers  and  children  a  good  supply  of  wholesome  water. 

Sec.  143.  To  obey  the  orders  of  sanitary  committee  or  board  of  health. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers,  principals,  superintendent,  committee, 
and  all  other  governing  boards  having  authority  over  the  maintenance, 
support  and  conduct  of  a  public  school  to  obey  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  sanitary  committee  or  board  of  health  for  the  protection  of  health 
in  the  district. 

Art.  11.    Duties  and  Powers  of  Committeemen  in 
Local  Tax  Districts 

Sec.  144.  How  elected.  Committeemen  in  local  tax  districts  created  by 
and  under  the  control  of  the  county  board  of  education,  shall  be  elected  by 
the  county  board  of  education,  and  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
laws  and  the  same  rules  and  regulations  of  the  county  board  of  education 
as  those  governing  the  acts  of  the  committeemen  in  non-local  tax  districts, 
and  they  shall  be  subject  to  such  other  laws  as  may  hereafter  be  provided. 

0.  S.,  5514,  5536;  revised. 

Sec.  145.  Number  of  committeemen  in  local  tax  districts.  The  county 
board  of  education  may  in  its  discretion  elect  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  five  members  to  serve  as  committeemen  in  local  tax  districts.  The 
term  of  office  of  each  shall  be  for  three  years,  but  shall  be  so  arranged 
that  a  majority  of  the  board  shall  not  retire  in  any  one  year,  except  as  a 
result  of  death,  resignation,  or  removal  for  cause. 

0.  S.,  5514,  5536,  revised. 

Sec.  146.  Joint  employment  of  superintendent  or  principal  by  districts 
in  cities  and  towns.  By  and  with  the  consent  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation, the  governing  board  of  two  or  more  local  tax  or  special  charter 
districts,  including  any  city  or  town,  may,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee in  each  district,  employ  a  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
such  districts  and  he  shall  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  as  to  such  districts,  and  shall  make  to  the 
county  superintendent  all  reports  that  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  make  his  reports  to  the  State  Superintendent:  Provided,  the  teacher 
so  employed  shall  hold  or  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  a  superintendent's  cer- 
tificate, and  Provided  further,  the  combined  schools  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  superintendent  employed  shall  be  large  enough  to  rank  as  a  city 
school  or  a  union  school  of  sufficient  size  to  entitle  the  authorities  to 
employ  a  superintendent.  If  the  two  districts  do  not  employ  as  many  as 
twenty  teachers,  a  principal  may  be  employed  in  the  same  manner  pro- 
vided in  this  section  for  the  employment  of  a  superintendent. 

C.  S.,  5431,  revised. 

Sec.  147.  Money  derived  from  local  taxes.  All  moneys  derived  from 
local  taxes  shall,  upon  collection,  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  committee 
of  the  district. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  keep  in  his  office  a  record  of  all  local 
tax  school  districts  in  his  county,  the  boundaries  of  each,  the  number  of 
taxable  polls,  and  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  and  the  special 
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taxi  rate  voted  and  levied  for  schools.  On  or  before  September  first  of  each 
year  he  shall  supply  the  committee  of  the  district  with  the  estimated  amount 
of  taxes  to  be  collected  in  the  district,  and  the  balance  or  deficit  from 
the  preceding  year.' 

The  treasurer  shall  keep  a  separate  account  of  each  such  district,  and 
no  part  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  district  shall  be  used  for  any  other 
district  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  meet  the  lawful  expenses  of  the 
local  tax  district  to  which  the  funds  collected  belong.  And  no  local  tax 
district  funds  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  except  on  properly  exe- 
cuted order  signed  by  the  committee  and  the  county  superintendent,  and  if 
the  treasurer  shall  fail  to  perform  his  duties  as  outlined  in  this  section, 
he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  or 
imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

C.  S.,  5449,  5514,  5536,  revised. 

Sec.  148.  Duty  of  sheriff  or  tax  collector.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
sheriff  or  the  tax  collector  in  collecting  the  taxes  of  local  tax  districts  to 
keep  the  funds  of  each  district  separate  from  all  other  funds,  and  when 
public  school  funds  are  deposited  with  the  treasurer,  the  sheriff  or  tax 
collector  shall  specify  which  funds  belong  to  local  tax  districts  and  to  , 
what  district  the  local  tax  funds  belong. 

Sec.  149.   Credits  on  tuition  to  non-residents  whose  children  attend  in 
district.    (See  Section  241.) 

C.  S.,  5477. 

Sec.  150.  How  special  tax  funds  are  paid  out.  Orders  on  the  treasurer 
shall  be  valid  when  signed  by  two  members  of  the  committee  and  counter- 
signed by  the  county  superintendent.  It  shall  be  illegal  for  the  county 
superintendent  or  the  county  board  of  education  to  use  any  of  the  local 
tax  funds  for  any  purpose  except  for  the  support,  maintenance,  and  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  school  within  the  district  in  which  the  tax 
is  collected. 

0.  S.,  5536,  5669,  revised. 

Sec.  151.   How  to  enlarge  local  tax  districts.    (See  Section  226.) 

Sec.  152.  How  to  determine  the  rate  of  local  tax  to  be  levied  in  a  dis- 
trict. It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  advise  with  the  county  board  of 
education  as  to  the  rate  of  local  taxes  to  be  levied  in  the  district,  and  upon 
a  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  school  committee  of  any  local  tax 
district  and  approved  by  the  county  board  of  education,  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  shall  increase  or  reduce  according  to  the  ( desires  of  the 
petitioners  the  tax  levy  in  said  local  tax  district  or  special  charter  dis- 
trict: Provided,  the  rate  shall  not  be  increased  beyond  the  maximum  rate 
voted  by  the  people,  nor  shall  it  be  reduced  below  the  minimum  rate 
voted. 

S.  11,  c.  146,  Laws  1921,  revised. 

Sec.  153.  Committee  may  provide  for  transportation  of  pupils.  Upon 
the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  local  tax  districts,  the  county  board  of 
education  has  the  authority  to  provide  transportation  for  six  months  out 
of  the  general  county  fund.    The  cost  of  transportation  for  the  remainder 
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of  the  term  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  local  tax  funds:    Provided,  the  trucks 
may  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  county  board  of  education. 
0.  S.,  5475  as  amended  and  revised. 

Sec.  154.   Bent,  loan  or  sell  school  books.    (See  Sections  340,  341,  342.) 

Sec.  155.   Supply  books  for  indigent  children.    (See  Section  343.) 

Sec.  156.  Loans  to  districts  for  building  schoolhouses.  The  county 
board  of  education  may  make  loans  for  the  erection  of  schoolhouses  to 
local  tax,  special  charter  or  special  school  taxing  districts,  but  all  such 
loans  shall  be  made  upon  the  written  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  local  tax  or  board  of  trustees  of  special  charter  district,  and 
said  petition  shall  authorize  the  county  board  of  education  to  deduct  a 
sufficient  amount  from  the  local  taxes  or  the  county  fund  due  said  district 
to  meet  the  payments  as  they  come  due.  If  the  loan  is  made  without  a 
written  petition  from  the  committee  or  the  board  of  trustees,  the  county 
board  of  education  shall  have  no  lien  upon  the  local  taxes  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan. 

C.  S.,  5675,  amended;  s.  9,  c.  147.    Laws  1921;  s.  9,  c.  91,  Laws  Extra  Session,  1920. 

Sec.  157.  How  a  special  charter  district  may  become  a  local  tax  district. 
The  authorities  of  a  special  charter  district  may  have  the  charter  re- 
pealed, and  the  district  may  become  a  local  tax  district  in  the  following 
manner:  The  board  of  trustees  of  a  special  charter  school  may  petition 
the  county  board  of  education  to  assume  full  jurisdiction  of  the  special 
charter  district,,  and  the  county  board  of  education  shall  grant  the  petition. 
Thereupon,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  special  charter  school  shall  convey 
by  deed  the  title  to  all  school  property  of  whatsoever  kind  to  the  county 
board  of  education.  When  the  deed  is  recorded  in  the  name  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  the  special  charter  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  special 
charter  district  by  that  act  shall  become  a  local  tax  district,  and  shall 
be  governed  as  all  other  local  tax  districts  are  governed.  The  term  of 
office  of  each  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  special  charter  school 
shall  expire  with  the  transfer  of  the  property,  and  a  district  committee 
shall  be  elected  in  accordance  with  law  by  the  county  board  of  education. 

If  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  special  charter  district  shall  refuse  to 
act,  then  one-fourth  of  the  freeholders  of  a  special  charter  district  may 
petition  the  county  board  of  education  for  an  election  to  ascertain  the 
will  of  the  people  on  the  question  of  repealing  the  charter  and  becoming 
a  local  tax  district.  If  the  county  board  of  education  shall  approve  the 
petition,  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  which 
shall  call  an  election  of  the  voters  in  the  special  charter  district.  The 
laws  governing  this  election  shall  be  the  same  as  the  laws  governing  a 
local  tax  election.  Those  in  favor  of  repealing  the  charter  shall  vote  a 
ballot  "For.  repeal  of  charter,"  and  those  against  repeal  shall  vote  a  ballot 
"Against  repeal  of  charter."  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  in 
favor  of  repeal,  the  district  shall  become  a  local  tax  district,  and  the 
property  shall  be  transferred  by  the  board  of  trustees  to  the  county  board 
of  education. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  in  no  wise  affect  the  authority  to 
levy  local  taxes  theretofore  voted  by  the  people  of  the  district,  but  the  same 
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shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  the 
charter.  Nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  section  affect  the  validity  of 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  any  special  charter  or  incorporated  district. 
The  same  shall  be  and  remain  a  charge  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  said 
district  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  it  was  before  the  repeal  of  the 
charter. 

PAKT  V 
TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

Art.  12.    Their  Powers,  Duties  and  Responsibilities 

Sec.  158.  Required  to  hold  certificates.  All  teachers  and  principals  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  or  in  schools  receiving  public 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  a  six  months  school  term  shall  be  required 
to  hold  certificates  in  accordance  with  law,  and  no  contract  for  the  em- 
ployment of  teacher  or  principal  is  valid  until  the  certificate  is  secured. 

Sec.  159.  Health  certificates  required  for  teachers.  Any  person  serving 
as  county  superintendent,  city  superintendent,  teacher,  janitor,  or  any  other 
employee  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  shall  file  in  the  office  of  super- 
intendent each  year,  before  assuming  his  or  her  duties,  a  certiSoate  from 
the  county  physician,  or  other  reputable  physician  of  the  county,  certifying 
that  the  said  person  has  not  an  open  or  active  infectious  state  of  tubercu- 
losis, or  any  other  contagious  disease. 

The  county  physician  shall  make  the  aforesaid  certificate  on  a  form 
supplied  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  without 
charge  to  the  person  applying  for  the  certification,  and  any  person  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
subject  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

0.  S.,  5659;  s.  17,  c.  179,  Laws  1921,  revised. 

Sec.  160.  How  to  apply  for  a  position.  It  is  the  duty  of  teachers,  in 
making  application  for  a  position  to  teach,  first  to  file  the  application  with 
the  superintendent,  stating  the  kind  and  the  number  of  certificate  held, 
when  the  certificate  expires,  experience  in  teaching,  the  position  last  held, 
and  a  statement  that  the  applicant  has  no  contagious  disease.  The  appli- 
cant should  also  state  that  the  applicant,  if  elected,  will  not  break  the 
contract  without  approval  of  the  superintendent  who  approved  the  con- 
tract, without  giving  at  least  thirty  days  notice,  and  that  he  or  she  will 
observe  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  or  the 
county  board  of  education  under  whose  jurisdiction  he  or  she  is  employed 
to  teach. 

Sec.  161.  When  a  teacher  may  annul  a  contract.  The  teacher  may,  after 
entering  into  a  written  contract,  annul  the  contract  by  giving  the  super- 
intendent a  written  notice  of  at  least  thirty  days,  and  the  superinendent 
shall  pay  for  the  full  time  the  teacher  has  taught,  provided  the  teacher 
has  taught  as  much  as  twenty  days.  But  if  the  teacher  breaks  the  contract 
without  giving  thirty  days  notice,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  report  the  name  of  the  teacher  to  the  State  Superintendent  and  the 
certificate  held  may  either  be  revoked  or  reduced  to  the  next  lower  grade 
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And  no  other  superintendent  shall  employ  or  recommend  for  employment 
in  any  year  a  teacher  who  has  broken  his  or  her  contract  for  that  year. 
This  section  shall  also  apply  alike  to  principals  and  supervisors. 

Sec.  162.  How  teachers  are  selected.  All  teachers  shall  he  employed 
by  the  committee  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
to  teach,  but  no  election  is  valid  in  any  district  without  the  approval  of 
the  superintendent.  The  election  by  the  committee  or  board  of  trustees 
shall  be  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  committee  or  board  of  trustees  called 
for  that  purpose,  and  when  elected  the  committee  or  board  of  trustees  shall 
enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the  teacher  for  the  ensuing  year.  When 
the  contract  is  signed  by  the  superintendent  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  or  board  of  trustees,  it  is  a  valid  contract  and  the  teacher  is 
properly  elected.  But  no  teacher  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be 
eligible  for  election,  and  no  teacher  who  has  willfully  broken  her  written 
contract  can  again  legally  be  elected  for  that  year. 

C.  S.,  5645,  5661,  5662,  5664,  revised. 

Sec.  163.  How  teachers  may  be  dismissed.  The  school  committee  or 
hoard  of  trustees,  with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent,  may  dismiss  a 
teacher  for  immoral  or  disreputable  conduct  in  the  community,  or  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  contract.  The  superintendent, 
with  the  approval  of  the  committee  or  the  board  of  trustees,  has  authority, 
and  it  is  his  duty,  to  dismiss  a  teacher  who  may  prove  himself  or  herself 
incompetent  or  may  willfully  refuse  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  public 
school  teacher,  or  who  may  be  persistently  neglectful  of  such  duties. 
Every  teacher  dismissed  for  cause  shall  be  reported  by  the  superintendent 
to  the  State  Superintendent,  and  he  shall  have  authority  to  revoke  the 
certificate  and  debar  the  teacher  from  teaching  in  any  other  county. 

C.  S.,  5432,  5661,  revised. 

Sec.  164.  The  salaries  of  teachers.  The  salaries  of  all  teachers  employed 
in  a  county  shall  be  fixed  by  the  county  board  of  education  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  county  superintendent,  unless  the  General  Assembly  has 
given  special  authority  to  some  other  board  to  fix  the  salaries  of  teachers 
in  special  charter  districts.  But  the  salary  fixed  for  all  teachers  must  be 
in  accord  with  the  authorized  salary  schedule. 

Sec.  165.  Duties  of  teachers.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to 
maintain  good  order  and  discipline  in  their  respective  schools;  to  encourage 
temperance,  morality,  industry,  and  neatness;  to  promote  the  health  of 
all  pupils,  especially  of  the  children  in  the  first  three  grades,  by  providing 
frequent  periods  of  recreation;  to  supervise  the  play  activities  during 
recess  and  to  encourage  wholesome  exercise  for  all  children;  to  teach 
as  thoroughly  as  they  are  able  all  branches  which  they  are  required  to 
teach;  to  provide  for  singing  in  school,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  give 
instruction  in  public  school  music;  to  ascertain  the  cause  for  non- 
attendance  of  pupils,  and  report  all  violators  of  the  compulsory  school 
law  to  the  attendance  officer  in  accordance  with  the  rules  governing  at- 
tendance and  reports;  and  to  enter  actively  into  the  plans  of  the  county 
superintendent  for  the  professional  growth  of  the  teachers  of  the  county. 

0.  S.,  5666,  revised. 
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Sec.  166.  Power  to  suspend  or  dismiss  pupils.  A  teacher  in  a  school 
having  no  principal,  or  the  principal  of  a  school,  shall  have  authority  to 
suspend  any  pupil  who  willfully  and  persistently  violates  the  rules  of  the 
school  or  who  may  be  guilty  of  immoral  or  disreputable  conduct,  or  who 
may  be  a  menace  to  the  school.  But  every  suspension  for  cause  shall  be 
reported  at  once  to  the  attendance  officer,  who  shall  investigate  the  cause 
and  shall  deal  with  the  offender  in  accordance  with  rules  governing  the 
attendance  of  children  in  school. 

C.  S.,  5666,  revised. 

Sec.  167.  Duty  to  make  reports  to  superintendent.  Every  teacher  or 
principal  of  a  school  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  board  receiving 
aid  from  the  public  school  fund  shall  be  required  to  make  such  reports  as 
are  required  by  the  county  board  of  education,  and  the  county  superinten- 
dent shall  not  approve  the  voucher  for  the  pay  of  teachers  at  the  end  of 
each  month  until  the  monthly  reports  required  are  made  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  until  the  final  reports  are  made:  Provided,  the  county  superin- 
tendent may  require  teachers  to  make  reports  to  principals,  and  principals 
to  make  reports  to  the  superintendent. 

C.  S.,  5667,  revised. 

Sec.  168.  The  care  of  the  school  building.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers 
and  principals  in  charge  of  school  buildings  to  instruct  the  children  in  the 
proper  care  of  public  property,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  exercise  due  care 
in  the  protection  of  school  property  against  damage,  either  by  defacement 
of  the  walls  and  doors  or  breakage  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  if  they 
shall  fail  to  exercise  a  reasonable  care  in  the  protection  of  property  during 
the  school  day,  they  may  be  held  financially  responsible  for  all  such  damage, 
and  if  the  damage  is  due  to  carelessness  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  or  principal,  the  superintendent  may  hold  those  in  charge  of  the 
building  responsible  for  the  damage,  and  if  it  is  not  repaired  before  the 
close  of  the  term  a  sufficient  amount  may  be  deducted  from  their  final 
vouchers  to  repair  the  damage  for  which  they  are  responsible  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  If  any  child  in  school  shall  carelessly  or  will- 
fully damage  school  property,  the  teacher  shall  report  the  damage  to  the 
parent,  and  if  he  refuses  to  repair  the  same,  the  teacher  shall  report  the 
offense  to  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare. 

Sec.  169.  No  teacher  can  serve  as  committeeman,  member  of  county 
board  or  county  superintendent.  No  person  while  actively  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  or  in  a  private  school  which  receives  money  from 
the  county  school  fund  shall  be  permitted  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
county  board  of  education  or  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee,  nor  shall 
a  teacher  be  allowed  to  teach  school  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  county 
superintendent. 

C.  S.,  5409,  revised. 

Sec.  170.  Teachers  to  make  physical  examination  of  children.  Upon 
receipt  of  instructions,  rules,  and  regulations  from  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  to  make  a  physical 
examination  of  every  child  attending  the  school,  and  enter  on  cards  and 
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official  forms  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  a  record  of  such 
examinations.  The  examination  shall  be  made  at  the  time  directed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
but  every  child  shall  be  examined  at  least  once  every  three  years.  The 
State  Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  so  arrange  the  work  as  to  cover  the  entire  State  once  every  three 
years. 

The  teacher  or  principal  shall  transmit  the  record  cards  and  other  blank 
forms  made  by  him  or  her  to  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  if  any  teacher  or  principal  fails  within  sixty  days,  after  receiving  the 
aforesaid  forms  and  requests  for  examination  and  report,  to  make  such 
examination  and  report  as  herein  provided,  the  teacher  or  principal  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten 
dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

G.  S.,  5748,  5749. 

Sec.  171.  Principal  of  a  union  school.  The  principal  of  a  union  school 
shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  school,  and  all  teachers  in  both  the 
high  school  and  in  the  elementary  school  departments  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  principal.  He  shall  have  authority,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
county  superintendent,  to  .grade  and  classify  the  pupils,  outline  study 
courses  for  teachers,  and  exercise  discipline  over  the  pupils  of  the  school. 
He  shall  make  all  reports  to  the  county  superintendent,  and  give  sugges- 
tions to  teachers  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  school.  And  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher  in  a  union  school  to  cooperate  with  the 
principal  in  every  way  possible  to  promote  good  teaching  in  the  school 
and  a  progressive  community  spirit  among  its  patrons. 

PART  VI 

REVENUE  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Art.  13.    How  to  Estimate  Amount  Necessary  for 
Six  Months  Term 

Sec.  172.  Duty  of  county  board  of  education  and  county  commissioners. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  of  each  county  to 
make  a  fair  estimate  in  accordance  with  law  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
provide  a  six  months  school  term,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
commissioners  of  each  county  to  determine  and  provide  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  schools  six  months  in  accordance  with  law.  And 
either  the  members  of  the  county  board  of  education  or  the  members  of 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  failing  to  perform  their  respective 
duties  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined 
or  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  173.  The  equalizing  fund.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  annually 
from  the  State  public  school  fund,  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
an  amount  sufficient  to  equalize  as  near  as  may  be  the  financial  burden 
of  supporting  a  six  months  school  term  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 
This  fund  shall  be  designated  "The  State  Equalizing  Fund,"  which  shall  be 
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apportioned  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  counties  needing  aid  in  such 
a  way  as  to  encourage  the  counties  receiving  aid  to  improve  their  schools 
by  securing  efficient  organization,  administration,  supervision,  and  well 
trained  teachers. 

Sec.  174.  The  May  budget.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  fix  a 
date  during  the  month  of  May  when  the  school  budget  for  all  the  schools 
of  the  county  for  the  next  ensuing  year  shall  be  prepared.  The  county 
board  of  education  shall  notify  the  board  or  boards  of  trustees  of  the 
special  charter  districts  to  prepare  their  budgets  for  the  six  months  school 
term  and  present  the  same  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion for  preparing  the  May  budget.  Said  board  shall  also  notify  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  at  least  twenty  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  meeting  that  the  school  budget  for  the  next  ensuing  year 
is  to  be  prepared  and  that  the  board  of  county  commissioners  or  a  repre- 
sentative selected  by  the  commissioners  is  required  by  law  to  be  present 
and  sit  with  the  county  board  of  education  when  the  May  budget  is  pre- 
pared. But  if  the  board  of  county  commissioners  or  its  representative 
shall  fail  to  attend  said  meeting  after  being  duly  notified,  the  county  board 
of  education  shall  have  authority  to  proceed  and  prepare  the  budget  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

If  for  good  and  sufficient  reason  the  budget  is»not  completed  at  the  time 
appointed  by  the  county  board  for  preparing  the  May  budget,  said  board 
may  appoint  a  later  date  and  notify  the  board  or  boards  of  trustees  and 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  later  date  selected.  The  budget  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  county  board  of  education  on  blanks  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  shall  set  forth  the  total  estimated  cost  of  maintaining  all 
the  schools  of  the  county  for  six  months,  including  the  special  charter 
districts,  and  it  shall  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  the  chairman  and 
secretary  of  the  county  board  of  education  and  presented  to  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  June. 

Sec.  175.  The  contents  of  the  May  budget.  The  May  budget  prepared 
by  the  county  board  of  education  shall  provide  three  separate  school 
funds — (a)  a  salary  fund,  (b)  an  operating  and  equipment  fund,  and  (c)  a 
fund  for  the  repayment  of  all  notes,  loans  and  bonds. 

(a)  The  salary  fund  shall  include  the  salaries  of  all  superintendents, 
principals,  supervisors,  teachers  of  all  sorts,  the  per  diem  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  and  the  salaries  of  all  other  officials  authorized  by  law. 

(b)  The  operating  and  equipment  fund  shall  provide  for  janitors,  fuel, 
school  supplies,  insurance,  rent,  interest  not  otherwise  provided  for,  travel- 
ing expenses  of  all  school  officials,  transportation  of  pupils,  all  legal  operat- 
ing expenses,  all  necessary  assistance  to  the  county  superintendent  not 
provided  in  the  salary  fund,  all  needed  repairs,  sites,  the  erection  of  school 
buildings,  including  dormitories,  teachers'  homes,  additions  to  buildings, 
and  all  other  equipment  authorized  or  required  by  law. 

(c)  A  fund  for  the  repayment  of  all  loans  due  the  State  and  of  all 
interest  and  installments  on  bonds  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness 
shall  be  provided  in  the  budget.  This  shall  be  a  separate  fund  and  shall 
include  all  interest  and  installments  due  each  year. 
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Sec.  176.  How  to  estimate  the  salary  fund.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  board  of  education,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  the  salary  fund 
for  the  ensuing  year  in  the  May  budget,  to  set  forth  on  blanks  supplied 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  actual  salary  paid 
each  teacher  in  each  district  for  the  previous  year,  the  proposed  salaries 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  number  of  additional  teachers  needed  in  each 
school.  It  shall  also  exhibit  the  grade  of  certificate  held  by  each  teacher, 
the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  each  district  for  the  previous  year, 
and  such  other  information  as  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction may  require.  The  number  of  teachers  for  the  next  ensuing  year 
in  each  school  shall  be  based  on  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  for  the 
previous  year,  as  given  below:  Provided,  that  in  the  case  of  the  enlarge- 
ment or  consolidation  of  a  district,  the  superintendent  shall  add  to  the 
attendance  of  said  district  the  number  of  children  transferred  who  were 
attending  school  the  previous  year.  In  case  of  an  extraordinary  increase 
in  population,  the  superintendent  shall  estimate  said  increase  that  may 
attend  school  for  the  year  and  allow  the  same  in  estimating  the  attendance 
for  said  school. 

(a)  In  each  elementary  school:  Not  more  than  one  teacher  shall  be 
allowed,  except  as  follows:  Wherever  the  average  attendance  for  the 
previous  year  was  at  least  thirty,  two  teachers  may  be  allowed,  but  the 
commissioners  may  not  be  compelled  to  provide  the  funds  for  the  second 
teacher,  except  when  the  average  attendance  for  the  previous  year  was  at 
least  forty.  Wherever  the  average  attendance  for  the  previous  year  was 
sixty-five,  three  teachers  shall  be  considered  reasonable,  and  wherever  the 
average  attendance  for  the  previous  year  was  one  hundred,  four  teachers 
shall  be  considered  reasonable.  And  one  additional  teacher  for  every 
thirty-five  additional  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  for  the  previous 
year  shall  be  considered  reasonable. 

(b)  In  each  high  school:  One  whole-time  teacher  for  the  high  school 
grades  may  be  allowed  for  the  ensuing  year  wherever  the  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  for  the  previous  year  was  twenty;  two  teachers  may 
be  allowed  wherever  the  average  attendance  was  thirty;  three  teachers 
may  be  allowed  wherever  the  average  attendance  was  forty-five;  four 
teachers  may  be  allowed  for  seventy  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance; 
and  one  additional  teacher  may  be  allowed  for  every  thirty  additional 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

(c)  Wherever  the  total  number  of  teachers  and  the  total  estimated 
salary  fund  for  the  ensuing  year  are  not  greater  than  the  total  actual 
salaries  paid  or  authorized  by  law  for  the  previous  year,  the  amount  shall 
not  be  considered  excessive.  Wherever  the  average  attendance  for  the 
previous  year  authorizes  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  number  provided  in  the  budget  is  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  amount  necessary  to  supply  the 
needed  extra  teachers  at  the  average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  the 
previous  year  shall  be  deemed  reasonable  and  necessary:  Provided,  the 
term  "legal  salaries  for  the  previous  year"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the 
salaries  for  the  county  six-months  term  in  accordance  with  the  adopted 
salary  schedule. 
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(d)  The  per  diem  of  the  county  board  of  education,  the  salary  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare,  and  other  school  officials  authorized  by 
law  shall  be  legitimate  items  of  expense  in  the  budget. 

The  amount  of  the  salary  fund  for  the  county  schools  having  been  de- 
termined, and  the  amount  of  the  salary  fund  for  special  charter  districts 
having  been  determined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  177 
of  this  article,  the  total  for  the  county  and  the  special  charter  districts 
shall  constitute  the  total  amount  of  the  salary  fund  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  if  the  amount  is  approved  by  the  commissioners  they  shall  levy  a 
tax  sufficient  to  produce  the  amount  clear  of  all  fees,  commissions,  rebates, 
losses,  and  cost  of  collection. 

Sec.  177.  How  to  estimate  the  salary  fund  for  the  special  charter  or 
city  schools.  The  salary  fund  for  special  charter  districts  shall  be  esti- 
mated as  follows: 

The  county  board  of  education  shall  determine  the  number  of  additional 
teachers  needed  in  both  the  high  school  and  the  elementary  grades  of  the 
special  charter  districts  for  the  ensuing  year  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
provided  in  Section  176  above  for  determining  the  number  of  high  school 
and  elementary  school  teachers  in  all  other  schools  of  the  county.  It  shall 
then  calculate,  using  the  adopted  salary  schedule  for  the  county,  the 
average  per  capita  cost  for  six  months  of  instructing  all  high  school  pupils 
of  the  county,  and  the  average  per  capita  cost  of  instructing  all  elementary 
school  pupils  of  the  county  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  the  county  board 
of  education  shall  provide  in  the  May  budget  for  the  special  charter 
districts  for  the  ensuing  year  the  average  per  capita  cost  of  instructing 
all  high  school  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  for  the  previous  year 
and  the  average  per  capita  cost  of  instructing  all  elementary  school  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance  for  the  previous  year,  and  the  total  amount 
determined  on  this  basis  shall  be  a  reasonable  salary  fund  to  provide  in 
the  budget  for  the  special  charter  districts:  Provided,  the  county  board 
of  education  shall  have  authority  to  incorporate  the  budget  of  the  special 
charter  districts  in  the  county  budget  and  allow  the  actual  salary  for  six 
months  in  accordance  with  the  adopted  salary  schedule  for  each  teacher 
permitted  under  Section  176  of  this  article.  In  all  counties  where  the 
schools  of  a  special  charter  district  are  operated  as  part  of  the  county 
system,  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  county  board  of  education,  and 
pupils  living  outside  the  special  charter  district  are  permitted,  as  the 
county  board  of  education  may  direct,  to  attend,  free  of  all  tuition  charges, 
the  amount  of  the  salary  budget  of  said  special  charter  district  shall  be 
estimated  in  the  same  way  as  the  budget  for  any  other  district  school 
of  the  county  is  estimated. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  all  special  charter  districts  may  petition  the 
board  of  education  to  take  over  the  management  of  the  school  or  schools 
within  the  special  charter  district.  When  such  a  petition  is  presented,  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  grant  the  petition,  and  the  school  or 
schools  within  the  district  shall  be  governed  as  all  other  schools  in 
local  tax  districts  are  governed:  Provided,  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  not  have  the  authority  to  change  the  method  of  electing  the 
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board  of  trustees  unless  the  charter  is  surrendered  and  the  title  to  the 
property  is  transferred  to  the  county  board  of  education. 

Sec.  178.  How  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  operating  and  equipment 
fund.  All  poll  taxes,  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  and  all  public  school 
revenues  of  the  county  not  otherwise  appropriated  shall  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  operating  and  equipment  fund  authorized  in  Section  175,  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  article,  except  as  otherwise  provided. 

The  county  board  of  education  shall  allow  the  same  per  capita  amount 
per  pupil  enrolled  for  the  previous  year,  to  the  special  charter  district  that 
is  allowed  to  all  other  schools  of  the  county,  and  the  total  amount  for  all 
schools  of  the  county  shall  be  the  amount  of  the  operating  and  equipment 
fund  to  be  incorporated  in  the  budget.  If  the  amount  derived  or  to  be 
derived  from  the  sources  mentioned  above  in  this  section  is  insufficient 
for  this  fund  the  commissioners  are  authorized  to  levy  an  additional  tax 
to  meet  the  actual  needs. 

Whenever  a  district  issues  bonds  or  borrows  from  the  county  board  of 
education  for  the  erection  of  any  school  building,  thus  relieving  the  county 
board  of  education  in  whole  or  in  part  of  providing  suitable  building  or 
buildings  for  said  district  for  the  six  months  school  term,  the  county 
board  of  education  is  hereby  directed  to  apportion  to  said  district  its  pro 
rata  part  of  the  operating  and  equipment  fund  on  the  same  basis  that  the 
county  board  of  education  apportions  this  fund  to  the  special  charter 
districts  until  the  amount  so  apportioned  equals  the  amount  of  the  bond 
issue  or  loan  paid  or  payable  by  the  district. 

Sec.  179.   A  fund  for  the  repayment  of  bonds,  notes  and  loans.  The 

county  board  of  education  shall  set  forth  in  the  budget  the  amount  of  the 
interest  and  installments  on  all  loans  due  the  State,  and  of  all  interest 
and  installments  on  bonds  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  that  may 
fall  due.  This  shall  be  a  separate  item  in  the  budget,  and  the  commissioners 
shall  levy  annually  a  tax  sufficient  clear  of  all  fees,  commissions,  rebates, 
delinquents  and  the  cost  of  collection  to  repay  the  same,  and  if  the  taxes 
are  not  collected  when  the  repayments  fall  due  the  commissioners  shall 
borrow  the  money  and  place  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  county  board 
of  education. 

Sec.  180.  The  May  budget  completed.  The  completed  May  budget  shall 
be  sworn  to  and  subscribed  by  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  a  copy  shall  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  county  board  of  education  shall  present  a  copy  to  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  on  or  before  June  first  of  each  year.  If  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  shail  approve  the  total  amount  of  the  budget,  it 
shall  levy  sufficient  rates,  after  deducting  the  amount  to  be  received  from 
the  State,  to  produce  the  amount  asked  for  in  the  budget,  and  if  the  tax 
rate  levied  fails  to  produce,  clear  of  all  commissions,  fees  and  cost  of 
collections,  the  amount  approved  in  the  budget,  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of 
the  county  commissioners  to  supply  the  deficit  either  out  of  the  general 
county  fund  or  by  borrowing  in  accordance  with  law. 
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Sec.  181.  The  November  budget  On  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
November  of  each  year  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  board  of 
trustees  of  all  special  charter  school  districts  shall  prepare  a  budget,  on 
blanks  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  setting 
forth  the  names  and  number  of  teachers  actually  employed  in  each  district 
in  the  county,  the  grade  of  certificate  held,  the  salary  paid,  and  all  other 
information  asked  for  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  November  budget  shall  be  checked  by  the  State  Superintendent  to 
ascertain  whether  the  teachers  are  properly  certificated,  whether  the 
number  of  teachers  is  excessive,  and  whether  the  authorized  salary  schedule 
Is  observed.  The  county  shall  settle  with  the  special  charter  districts  for 
teachers'  salaries  in  accordance  with  the  corrected  budgets  and  the  State 
equalizing  fund  shall  be  finally  apportioned  in  accordance  with  such  cor- 
rected budgets. 

The  checked  and  approved  November  budget  shall  exhibit  the  legal 
salary  due  each  teacher  according  to  the  State  salary  schedule  and  the 
number  of  teachers  to  which  each  district  is  entitled.  A  copy  shall  be 
returned  to  the  county  board  of  education  or  board  of  trustees  as  the 
case  may  be  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent.  And  not  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  estimated  maximum  amount  of  the  equalizing 
fund  shall  be  paid  to  a  county  until  the  November  budget  is  approved,  and 
if  it  shall  appear  at  any  time  that  the  superintendent  refuses  to  observe 
the  law  providing  a  uniform  salary  schedule,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  notify  the  chairman  of  said  board  which  board 
is  hereby  authorized  to  remove  said  superintendent  from  office. 

After  the  November  budget  is  checked  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  county 
has  provided  for  its  part  of  the  salary  fund,  and  the  amount  of  the  equal- 
izing fund  submitted  to  the  county  is  needed  to  meet  the  demands  on  the 
salary  fund,  then  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  pay  in  full  the  amount 
it  specified  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  aid  to  the  counties  before 
the  taxes  for  the  year  have  been  collected. 

Art.  14.    Powers,  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  in  Providing  Funds  for 
Six  Months  Term 

Sec.  182.   Duty  to  provide  funds  for  six  months  term.   The  board  of 

county  commissioners  shall  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain  the 
schools  for  six  months,  and  the  May  budget  submitted  to  the  commissioners 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  correct  unless  it  is  formally  rejected  by  the  com- 
missioners within  thirty  days  after  presentation,  and  an  entry  is  recorded 
in  the  minutes  of  the  board  stating  the  time  when  it  was  rejected  and  the 
reason  for  rejecting  it,  and  a  copy  of  the  entry  on  the  minutes  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  shall  be  sent  to  the  superintendent  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  county  board  of  education. 

Sec.  183.  Commissioners  required  to  raise  full  amount.  When  the  bud- 
get is  accepted  by  the  commissioners,  or  by  order  of  the  court,  the  com- 
missioners are  hereby  directed  and  required  to  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to 
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raise  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  schools  for  six  months  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  budget  or  the  order  of  the  court.  At  the 
close  of  the  school  year  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  amount  of  money 
actually  received  by  the  treasurer,  clear  of  all  fees,  commissions,  rebates, 
etc.,  is  Insufficient  to  meet  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  schools  for 
the  year  the  county  commissioners  shall  provide  the  necessary  amount 
and  place  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

Sec.  184.  What  the  commissioners  may  require  of  county  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  commissioners  or  a  representative  selected  by  them  shall  sit 
with  the  county  board  of  education  when  the  May  budget  is  being  prepared, 
and  whenever  the  commissioners  or  their  representative  are  in  doubt  as  to 
the  reasonableness  of  the  budget,  or  any  item  in  the  same,  it  may  require 
the  county  board  of  education  to  compare  the  salaries  of  teachers  as 
estimated  in  the  May  budget  for  the  ensuing  year  with  the  actual  salaries 
authorized  by  law  in  the  approved  November  budget  for  the  current  school 
year,  and  to  give  the  cause  of  the  increase,  district  by  district,  and  the 
difference  between  the  total  salaries  of  the  current  school  year  as  authorized 
by  law  for  the  six  months  school  term  and  the  proposed  salaries  for  the 
ensuing  school  year. 

It  may  require  in  similar  detail  a  statement  of  the  differences  in  the 
amount  of  the  operating  and  equipment  fund  for  the  two  years.  It  may 
require  the  county  board  of  education  to  show  that  existing  debts  were 
incurred  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law,  and  the  county  commissioners 
hereafter  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debt,  other  than  loans  from  the  State, 
incurred  by  the  county  board  of  education  in  excess  of  the  amount  set 
forth  in  the  May  budget,  unless  the  making  of  the  debt  was  approved  by 
the  county  commissioners.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  file  with 
the  clerk  of  the  board  of  commissioners  a  list  of  the  bonded  indebtedness 
for  schools  of  the  county  and  of  local  tax  districts,  and  a  certified  statement 
of  all  loans  derived  from  the  State  together  with  the  amount  of  the  annual 
payments. 

Sec.  185.  "Where  commissioners  have  no  discretion.  The  commissioners 
are  hereby  required  to  levy  annually  a  tax  sufficient  to  repay  interest  and 
installment  on  all  loans  from  the  State,  and  interest  and  installments  on 
bonds  and  notes  falling  due.  And  this  shall  be  a  separate  tax,  and  if,  after 
all  interest  and  installments  are  paid  each  year,  any  balance  that  may 
remain  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  treasurer,  and  it  shall  be  applied  the 
following  year  to  the  repayment  of  interest  and  installment  on  loans.  But 
if  the  amount  secured  from  this  tax  is  not  sufficient  for  these  needs  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  borrow  any  amount  needed  to 
meet  these  payments. 

Sec.  186.  Kequire  county  board  to  publish  May  budget.  The  commis- 
sioners before  approving  the  May  budget  may  require  the  county  board  of 
education  to  publish  the  same  in  some  leading  newspaper  published  or 
circulating  in  the  county,  and  when  so  published  it  shall  set  forth  the 
cost,  district  by  district,  and  the  amount  of  the  increase  for  each  district 
over  the  previous  year,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  increase,  and  the  cost 
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of  publishing  the  May  budget  shall  be  paid  by  the  commissioners  out  of 
the  general  county  fund. 

Sec.  187.  Procedure  in  cases  of  disagreement  or  refusal  of  county  com- 
missioners to  leyy  school  taxes.  In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between 
the  county  board  of  education  and  the  board  of  county  commissioners  as 
to  the  amount  of  salary  fund  or  the  fund  necessary  to  pay  interest  and  in- 
stallments on  bonds,  notes,  and  loans,  the  county  board  of  education  and 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  sit  in  joint  session  and  each 
board  shall  have  one  vote  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  these  amounts 
in  the  budget.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  each  board  shall  cast  the 
vote  for  each  board.  In  the  event  of  a  tie,  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court 
shall  act  as  arbitrator  upon  the  issues  arising  between  said  two  boards, 
and  shall  render  his  decision  thereon  within  ten  days.  But  either  the 
county  board  of  education  or  the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  within  thirty  days  from  the  datel  of 
the  decision  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  judge  hearing  the  case  on  appeal  to  find  the  facts  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  salary  fund  and  the  fund  necessary  to  pay  interest  and  installment 
on  bonds,  notes,  and  loans,  which  findings  shall  be  conclusive;  and  he 
shall  give  judgment  requiring  the  county  commissioners  to  levy  the  tax 
which  will  provide  the  amount  of  the  salary  fund  which  he  finds  necessary 
to  maintain  the  schools  for  six  months  in  every  school  district  in  the 
county  and  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  interest  and  installment  on  bonds, 
notes,  and  loans.  Any  board  of  county  commissioners  failing  to  obey  such 
order  and  to  levy  the  tax  ordered  by  the  court  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

In  case  of  an  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court,  all  papers  and  records  re- 
lating to  the  case  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the  record  for  consideration 
by  the  court. 

Sec.  188.  Commissioners  may  demand  a  jury  trial.  The  county  com- 
missioners shall  have  the  right  to  have  the  issues  tried  by  a  jury,  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  teachers'  salary  fund  and  the  operating  and  equipment 
fund,  which  jury  trial  shall  be  set  at  the  first  succeeding  term  of  the 
Superior  Court,  and  shall  have  precedence  over  all  other  business  of  the 
court:  Provided,  that  if  the  judge  holding  the  court  shall  certify  to  the 
Governor,  either  before  or  during  such  term,  that  on  account  of  the 
accumulation  of  other  business,  the  public  interests  will  be  best  served  by 
not  trying  such  action  at  said  term,  the  Governor  shall  immediately  call 
a  special  term  of  the  .Superior  Court  for  said  county  to  convene  as  early 
as  possible  and  assign  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  or  an  emergency 
judge  to  hold  the  same,  and  the  said  action  shall  be  tried  at  such  term. 
There  shall  be  submitted  to  the  jury  for  its  determination  the  issue  as  to 
what  amount  is  needed  to  maintain  the  schools  for  six  months,  and  they 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  amount  needed  and  the  amount  available 
from  all  sources  as  provided  by  law.  The  final  judgment  rendered  in  such 
action  shall  be  conclusive  and  the  county  commissioners  shall  forthwith 
levy  taxes  in  accordance  with  such  judgment,  otherwise  those  who  refuse 
so  to  do  shall  be  in  contempt  and  may  be  punishable  accordingly:  Provided, 
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that  in  case  of  a  mistrial  or  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  which  would 
result  in  a  delay  beyond  a  reasonable  limit  for  levying  the  taxes  for  the  year, 
the  judge  shall  order  the  commissioners  to  levy  for  the  ensuing  year  a  rate 
sufficient  to  pay  interest  and  installment  on  notes,  loans  and  bonds,  and 
to  produce,  together  with  what  may  be  received  from  the  State  Public 
School  Fund  and  from  other  sources,  an  amount  for  the  teachers'  salary 
fund  equal  to  the  amount  of  this  fund  for  the  previous  year. 

Sec.  189.  Commissioners  authorized  to  borrow  money.  The  commis- 
sioners are  hereby  authorized  to  borrow  money  for  the  schools  of  the 
county  and  place  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  county  board  of  education, 
as  follows:  Whenever  the  amount  provided  in  the  budget  shall  be  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  absolute  needs  of  running  a  six  months  school  term 
and  providing  equipment  for  same,  or  paying  existing  indebtedness  for 
said  purpose  and  the  county  commissioners,  after  investigating,  shall  find 
as  a  fact  that  additional  funds  are  necessary,  they  are  hereby  authorized 
to  borrow  the  necessary  amount  and  place  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the 
county  board  of  education,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  com- 
missioners to  levy  sufficient  taxes  for  the  next  ensuing  year  to  repay  money 
so  borrowed  in  addition  to  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  six  months 
school  term  and  the  county  commissioners  may  issue  notes  of  the  county 
for  money  so  borrowed.  (For  duty  of  commissioners  to  fund  school  in- 
debtedness see  Article  23.) 

Sec.  190.  Commissioners  to  require  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  paid 
to  treasurer.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  require  all  clerks 
of  all  State  and  municipal  courts,  justices  of  the  peace  and  all  other  clerks 
or  officials  having  in  custody  the  records  of  any  city  or  town  in  the  State, 
to  furnish  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  county  commissioners  a 
detailed  statement  of  all  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  that  have  come 
into  their  hands  or  that  have  been  recorded  or  should  have  been  recorded 
in  the  books  kept  by  them.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  com- 
missioners to  require  all  officials  collecting  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties 
to  pay  over  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund  monthly 
and  a  failure  on  the  part  of  said  officials  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  they 
may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  court  and  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  191.  Commissioners  to  estimate  what  per  cent  the  school  fund  is 
of  the  total  county  fund.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  to 
furnish  the  county  board  of  education,  as  soon  as  the  tax  books  for  the 
year  are  complete,  a  statement  showing  what  per  cent  the  school  fund  is  of 
the  total  county  fund  and  at  least  this  same  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
taxes  as  they  are  collected  and  deposited  in  the  treasury  shall  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

Sec.  192.  Commissioners  require  sheriff  to  settle.  Every  sheriff  or  tax 
collector  shall  deposit  the  county  and  other  local  taxes  collected  by  him 
with  the  county  treasurer  as  often  as  he  shall  collect  or  have  in  his  pos- 
session at  any  one  time  a  sum  equal  to  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00). 

C.  S.,  3941. 
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On  or  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  sheriff  in  settling  with  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  shall  exhibit  the  total  amount  of  the  school 
fund  from  all  sources  received,  the  net  amount  paid  over  to  the  county 
treasurer,  and  the  net  amount  due  each  of  the  following  funds:  (1)  The 
salary  fund,  (2)  the  operating  and  equipment  fund,  and  (3)  the  fund  for 
the  repayment  of  all  loans,  bonds  and  notes.  The  sheriff  shall  also  exhibit 
the  amount  of  uncollected  taxes  due  because  of  insolvent  polls,  releases, 
errors,  and  rebates  allowed  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and 
other  causes  for  failure  to  collect  the  entire  amount  of  the  taxes  due, 
and  the  sheriff  shall  furnish  to  the  county  board  of  education  at  the  time 
of  his  settlement  with  the  county  commissioners,  as  provided  in  this 
section,  a  complete  itemized  copy  of  his  statement;  and  the  State  Auditor 
shall  prepare  and  furnish  free  of  cost  to  the  sheriff  or  the  county  com- 
missioners, blanks  on  which  the  sheriff  shall  make  his  final  report  to  the 
county  commissioners.  Said  blanks  shall  set  forth  the  items  specified  above 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  settlement  clear  and  intelligible. 

Art.  15.    The  Treasurer:  His  Powers,  Duties  and  Responsibilities 
in  Disbursing  School  Funds 

Sec.  193.  Treasurer  shall  disburse  funds.  The  county  treasurer  of  each 
county  shall  be  the  treasurer  of  the  school  funds  in  his  county.  He  shall 
receive  and  disburse  all  public  school  funds  and  shall  keep  the  same 
separate  and  distinct  from  all  other  funds.  In  all  counties  in  which  the 
office  of  county  treasurer  has  been  abolished  all  banks  or  other  corpora- 
tions handling  public  school  funds  shall  be  required  to  keep  the  same 
accounts,  perform  the  same  duties  as  required  of  the  county  treasurer,  and 
to  give  the  same  bond  and  make  the  same  reports  as  are  required  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

Sec.  194.  Treasurer  shall  keep  special  charter  district  and  county  school 
funds  separate.  When  the  total  amount  cf  county  school  taxes  has  been 
computed  the  county  board  of  education,  in  mutual  agreement  with  the  re- 
spective special  charter  district  boards  of  trustees,  shall  furnish  the  county 
treasurer  with  a  statement  showing  the  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
county  school  taxes  that  belongs  to  the  county  board  of  education  and  the 
per  cent  that  belongs  to  each  respective  special  charter  district  board, 

When  this  per  cent  basis  has  been  determined,  the  county  board  of 
education  shall  furnish  the  treasurer  of  the  county  board  of  education 
with  a  statement  showing  what  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  school 
funds  shall  be  set  aside  and  held  as  a  separate  account  in  his  hands  to 
the  credit  of  each  special  charter  board,  and  what  per  cent  shall  be  held  to 
the  credit  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

Upon  receipt  of  moneys  collected  for  county  taxes  from  the  sheriff  or 
other  collecting  officer  the  county  treasurer  shall  immediately  separate 
the  school  fund,  which  shall  include  all  moneys  received  from  taxes  or 
otherwise  for  all  school  purposes,  from  all  county  taxes  on  a  per  cent 
basis  in  accord  with  the  statement  supplied  by  the  board  of  county 
commissioners,  and  on  the  receipt  given  to  the  sheriff  or  other  collecting 
officer,  he  shall  show  the  amount  credited  to  the  school  fund. 
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The  county  treasurer  shall  then  immediately  place  to  the  credit  of  the 
county  board  of  education  that  per  cent  of  the  county  school  fund  which 
belongs  to  the  county  board  of  education,  and  to  each  special  charter  dis- 
trict board  of  trustees  the  per  cent  which  belongs  to  each  respective 
special  charter  district  board  as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  statement 
provided  him  by  the  county  board  of  education  in  mutual  agreement  with 
the  respective  special  charter  district  boards  of  trustees  in  said  county. 
He  shall  then  notify  the  respective  boards  of  the  amounts  placed  to  their 
respective  credit,  and  shall  pay  over  to  the  treasurers  of  the  respective 
boards  of  education  said  amounts  on  properly  executed  order.  After  the 
final  settlement  of  the  sheriff  or  other  collecting  officer  with  the  board 
of  county  commissioners,  as  provided  by  law,  the  county  treasurer  shall 
make  all  needed  adjustments  between  the  school  funds  and  other  county 
funds,  and  immediately  place  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  boards  of 
education  the  final  amounts  belonging  to  each  respective  board  of  educa- 
tion for  the  given  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  195.  Action  against  the  treasurer  to  recover  funds.  After  final 
settlement  with  the  sheriff,  if  it  shall  appear  that  any  part  of  the  public 
school  fund  received  by  the  county  treasurer  has  not  been  properly  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  respective  board  of  education,  either  the  county 
board  of  education  or  the  special  charter  district  board  of  trustees,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  bring  action  on  the  treasurer's  bond  to  recover  any  part 
of  the  fund  still  belonging  to  the  respective  board.  If  the  county  treasurer 
fails  to  perform  his  duties  as  herein  and  above  prescribed,  he  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Sec.  196.  Treasurer  to  keep  separate  record  of  local  taxes  received. 
(See  Section  147.) 

Sec.  197.  How  school  funds  shall  be  disbursed.  The  county  board  of 
education  shall  divide  the  funds  belonging  to  the  county  into  two  classes — 
(1)  those  apportioned  to  districts  for  teachers'  salaries  and  for  supplies, 
and  (2)  those  reserved  to  the  county  board  of  education  for  repairs,  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  salary  and  expenses  of  county  school  officials,  teacher 
training,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses. 

The  treasurer  shall  pay  out  funds  designated  as  the  district  funds  only 
on  warrants  signed  by  the  chairman  and  one  other  member  of  the  school 
committee,  countersigned  by  the  county  superintendent.  He  shall  pay  out 
funds  reserved  to  the  county  board  of  education  only  on  warrants  signed 
by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  education.  No  local 
tax  district  funds  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  except  on  properly 
executed  order  signed  by  the  chairman  and  one  other  member  of  the 
committee  and  countersigned  by  the  county  superintendent. 

Sec.  198.  County  board  required  to  have  accounts  of  treasurer  audited. 
On  or  before  the  first  day  of  August  of  each  year  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  cause  to  be  audited  the  books  of  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school 
fund  and  the  accounts  of  the  county  board  of  education,  and  shall  provide 
for  the  cost  of  the  same,  where  a  county  auditor  is  not  provided  by  special 
statute,  out  of  the  incidental  fund.    The  auditor's  report  shall  show: 
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(1)  The  total  amount  belonging  to  the  county  for  the  six-months  school 
term  as  shown  by  the  tax  books,  what  part  has  been  collected  and  deposited 
with  the  treasurer  for  the  current  year,  what  balance  for  the  previous 
year  has  been  collected  or  still  remains  uncollected  by  the  tax  collector. 

(2)  The  number  of  schools  in  the  county,  other  than  city  schools,  sup- 
ported in  part  by  local  taxes,  and  the  number  supported  entirely  from 
the  funds  appropriated  wholly  from  the  State  and  county  six-months  school 
fund,  and  it  shall  show  the  total  amount  of  local  taxes  raised  for  schools 
and  belonging  to  the  credit  of  each  local  tax  district,  and  how  this  fund 
has  been  disbursed. 

(3)  The  salary,  traveling  expenses,  clerical  assistance,  and  other  office 
expenses  of  the  county  superintendent  and  the  county  board  of  education. 

(4)  The  salary  paid  to  each  teacher,  supervisor,  principal,  and  all  other 
employees  employed  in  the  county  system,  what  part  was  paid  out  of  the 
State  and  county  six-months  school  fund,  and  what  part  was  paid  out 
of  local  tax  funds. 

(5)  The  amount  of  the  operating  and  equipment  fund  received,  the 
source  of  the  fund,  and  how  it  was  disbursed. 

The  auditor  shall  compare  the  expenditures  with  the  budget  approved  by 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  report  whether  all  salaries 
and  other  expenses  have  been  paid  in  accordance  with  law,  and  by  what 
amount  the  school  fund  received  or  to  be  received  exceeds  or  falls  short 
of  the  estimated  amount  needed,  as  set  forth  in  the  May  budget. 

The  auditor's  report  shall  be  published  in  some  newspaper  circulating  in 
the  county,  or  in  bulletin  form,  and  one  copy  shall  be  sent  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  one  copy  shall  be  given  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  one  copy  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  county  board  of  education. 

In  like  manner  and  in  similar  details,  unless  otherwise  provided  in 
special  act,  the  board  of  trustees  of  each  special  charter  district  shall  cause 
to  be  audited  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  and  board  of  trustees  of  the 
special  charter  district. 

If  the  county  board  of  education  or  special  charter  district  board  of 
trustees  shall  fail  to  have  all  accounts  audited  as  provided  herein,  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  notify  the  State  Auditor, 
and  said  State  Auditor  shall  send  an  auditor  to  said  county  and  have  the 
accounts  audited  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
all  expenses  for  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  board  of  education 
or  the  board  of  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  199.  Treasurer  to  give  bond.  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  the  treasurer  shall  execute  a  justified  bond,  with  security,  in  an 
amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  not  less  than 
one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  the  moneys  received  by  him  or  his  prede- 
cessor during  the  previous  year,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  his  duties  as  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund,  and  for  the  payment 
to  his  successor  in  office  of  any  balance  of  school  moneys  that  may  be  in 
his  hands  unexpended.    This  bond  shall  be  a  separate  bond,  not  including 
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liabilities  for  other  funds,  and  shall  he  approved  by  the  board  of  county 
commissioners,  and  that  board  may  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  re- 
quire him  to  strengthen  his  bond. 

C.  S.,  5445. 

Sec.  200.  Action  on  the  treasurer's  bond.  The  board  of  county  com- 
missioners shall  bring  action  in  the  name  of  the  State  for  any  breach  of 
the  bond  of  the  treasurer  or  for  any  failure  to  account  properly  for  the 
funds  received  by  him,  except  in  cases  where  action  is  otherwise  provided 
for.  If  the  commissioners  shall  fail  to  bring  such  action,  it  may  be  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  State  upon  the  relation  of  any  taxpayer. 

C.  S.,  5446. 

Sec.  201.  Annual  report  to  State  Superintendent  The  treasurer  of  any 
county,  town,  or  special  charter  district  school  fund  shall  report  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  the  first  Monday  of  August 
of  each  year,  the  entire  amount  of  money  received  and  disbursed  by  him 
during  the  preceding  school  year,  designating  by  items  the  amount  re- 
ceived, respectively,  from  property  tax,  poll  tax,  fines,  forfeitures  and 
penalties,  auctioneers,  estrays,  from  the  State  Treasurer  and  from  other 
sources.  He  shall  also  designate  by  item  the  sum  paid  to  teachers  of  each 
race  respectively,  the  sums  paid  for  schoolhouses,  school  sites  in  the 
several  districts,  and  for  all  other  purposes,  specifically  and  in  detail, 
by  item. 

O.  S.,  5451. 

Sec.  202.  Report  to  county  board.  On  the  same  date  that  he  reports  to 
the  State  Superintendent  he  shall  file  a  duplicate  of  such  report  in  the 
office  of  the  county  board  of  education.  He  shall  make  such  other  reports  as 
the  county  board  of  education  may  require  from  time  to  time. 

C.  S.,  5452. 

Sec.  203.  Exhibit  books,  vouchers,  and  money  to  county  board.  The 
treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund  shall,  when  required  by  the  county 
board  of  education,  produce  his  books  and  vouchers  for  examination,  and 
shall  also  exhibit  all  moneys  due  the  public  school  fund  of  the  county  at 
such  settlement  required  by  this  article. 

C.  S.,  5453. 

Sec.  204,  Duties  on  expiration  of  term.  Each  treasurer  of  the  county" 
school  fund,  in  going  out  of  office,  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  board 
of  education  of  his  county  his  books  in  which  are  kept  his  school  accounts, 
and  all  records  and  blanks  pertaining  to  his  office.  If  his  term  expires  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  November  during  any  fiscal  school  year,  or  if  for  any 
reason  he  shall  hold  office  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  of  November  and  not 
for  the  whole  of  the  current  fiscal  school  year,  he  shall  at  the  time  h& 
goes  out  of  office  file  with  the  county  board  of  education  and  with  his  suc- 
cessor a  report,  itemized  as  required  by  law,  covering  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  for  that  part  of  the  fiscal  school  year,  from  the  thirtieth  of 
June  preceding  to  the  time  at  which  he  turns  over  his  office  to  his  successor, 
and  his  successor  shall  include  in  his  report  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

C.  S.,  5454. 
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Sec.  205.   Treasurers  of  school  fund  failing  to  report  a  misdemeanor.  If 

any  treasurer  of  the  county,  or  special  charter  district  school  fund  shall  fail 
to  make  reports  required  of  him  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed, 
or  to  perform  any  other  duties  required  of  him  by  law,  he  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than 
six  months,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

C.  S.,  5456. 

Sec.  206.  Treasurer  of  special  charter  districts  bonded.  The  treasurer 
of  every  special  charter  district  shall  be  required  by  the  board  of  trustees 
of  said  school  district  to  execute  a  justified  bond,  with  security,  in  an 
amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  trustees,  not  less  than  one-half  of 
the  total  amount  of  money  received  by  him  or  his  predecessor  during  the 
previous  year,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as 
treasurer  of  the  funds  of  the  special  charter  district,  and  for  the  payment 
over  to  his  successor  in  office  of  any  balance  of  school  moneys  that  may 
be  in  his  hands  unexpended.  This  bond  shall  be  a  separate  bond,  not  in- 
cluding liabilities  for  other  funds,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of 
trustees  of  said  special  charter  district;  and  that  board  may  from  time 
to  time,  if  necessary,  require  him  to  strengthen  his  bond. 

Sec.  207.  Obsolete. 

Sec.  208.   Speculating  in  claims  against  towns,  cities  and  the  State.  If 

any  clerk,  sheriff,  register  of  deeds,  county  treasurer  or  other  county, 
city,  town  or  State  officer  shall  engage  in  the  purchasing  of  any  county, 
city,  town  or  State  claim,  including  teacher's  salary  voucher,  at  a  less 
price  than  its  full  and  true  value  or  at  any  rate  of  discount  thereon,  or 
be  interested  in  any  speculation  on  any  such  claim,  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  and  shall  be  liable  to 
removal  from  office  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

C.  S.,  4389,  revised. 

Art.  16.    Fines,  Forfeitures  and  Penalties 

Sec.  209.  Constitutional  provisions.  All  moneys,  stocks,  bonds  and  other 
property  belonging  to  a  county  school  fund,  also  the  net  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  estrays,  also  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  and 
of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal 
or  military  laws  of  the  State,  and  all  moneys  which  shall  be  paid  by 
persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty  shall  belong 
to  and  remain  in  the  several  counties  and  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  free  public  schools  in  the  several  counties 
in  this  State:  Provided,  that  the  amount  collected  in  each  county  shall 
be  annually  reported  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

S.  5,  Art.  IX,  Const. 

Sec.  210.  Statement  of  fines  kept  by  clerk.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerks 
of  the  several  courts  and  of  the  several  justices  of  the  peace  to  enter 
in  a  book,  to  be  supplied  by  the  county,  an  itemized  and  detailed  statement 
of  the  respective  amounts  received  by  them  in  the  way  of  fines,  penalties, 
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amercements  and  forfeitures,  and  said  books  shall  at  all  times  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  public. 

0.  S.,  1323. 

Sec.  211.  Fines  paid  to  treasurer  for  schools;  annual  report.  All  fines, 
forfeitures,  penalties  and  amercements  collected  in  the  several  counties 
by  any  court  or  otherwise  shall  be  accounted  for  and  paid  to  the  county 
treasurer  by  the  officials  receiving  them  within  sixty  days  after  receipt 
thereof,  and  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  by  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  public  schools;  and 
the  amounts  collected  in  each  county  shall  be  annually  reported  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  by  the  board  of  commissioners. 

0.  S.,  1324. 

Sec.  212.  Failure  to  file  report  of  fines.  If  any  officer  who  is  by  law 
required  to  file  any  report  or  statement  of  fines  or  penalties  with  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  fail  so  to  do  at  or  before  the  time  fixed 
by  law  for  the  filing  of  such  report,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

C.  S.,  4398. 

Sec.  213.  Fines  and  penalties  to  be  paid  to  school  fund.  Whenever  any 
officer,  including  justices  of  the  peace,  receives  or  collects  a  fine,  penalty, 
or  forfeiture  in  behalf  of  the  State  he  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  such 
reception  or  collection  pay  over  and  account  for  the  same  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  board  of  education  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  for  maintaining 
the  free  public  schools  in  such  county.  Whenever  any  fine  or  penalty 
is  imposed  by  any  officer  the  said  fine  or  penalty  shall  be  at  once  docketed, 
and  shall  not  be  remitted  except  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  which 
shall  be  stated  on  the  docket. 

C.  S.,  7875. 

Sec.  214.  Misappropriation  of  taxes  a  misdemeanor.  Any  officer,  in- 
cluding justices  of  the  peace,  violating  the  preceding  section,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

0.  S.,  7876. 

Sec.  215.   Unclaimed  fees  of  jurors  and  witnesses  paid  to  school  fund. 

All  moneys  due  jurors  and  witnesses  which  remain  in  the  hands  of  any 
Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  on  the  first  day  of  January  after  the  publi- 
cation of  a  third  annual  report  of  the  said  clerk  showing  the  same  shall 
be  turned  over  to  the  county  treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  school  fund  of  the 
county,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  said  clerk  to  indicate  in  his  report  any  moneys 
so  held  by  him  for  a  period  embracing  the  two  annual  reports. 

O.  S.,  960. 

Sec.  216.  Use  by  public  until  claimed.  The  money  aforesaid,  while 
held  by  the  clerks,  shall  be  paid,  on  application,  to  the  person  entitled 
thereto;  and  after  it  ceases  to  be  held,  it  may  be  used  as  other  revenue, 
subject,  however,  to  the  claim  of  the  rightful  owner. 

O.  S.,  961. 

Sec.  217.  Sheriffs'  liability  civil  and  criminal  for  failure  to  settle* 
school  tax.    (See  Section  192.) 

0.  S.,  5500. 
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Sec.  218.  Authority  to  use  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties  and  dog  tax  to 
increase  school  term.  The  county  board  of  education  with  the  approval 
of  the  county  commissioners  may  set  aside  all  or  a  part  of  the  amount 
derived  from  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  dog  tax  and  amercements  which 
accrue  to  the  school  fund  and  use  said  amount  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  weaker  union  school  districts  of  the  county  which,  after  having  levied 
a  special  tax  of  not  less  than  thirty  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars 
valuation  of  property  or  its  equivalent,  are  still  unable  to  provide  a  min- 
imum school  term  of  eight  months. 

PAKT  YII 

LOCAL  TAX  ELECTIONS  FOR  SCHOOLS 

Art.  17.    School  Districts  Authorized  to  Vote  Local  Taxes 

Sec.  219.  How  elections  may  be  called.  The  citizens  of  any  duly  created 
school  district  are  hereby  authorized  to  petition  for  a  local  tax  election 
for  schools  as  follows:  A  written  petition  signed  by  twenty-five  qualified 
voters  who  have  resided  at  least  twelve  months  within  the  district,  or  if 
fewer  than  seventy-five  of  such  qualified  voters  reside  in  the  territory, 
then  by  one-third  of  such  qualified  voters,  shall  be  presented  to  the  county 
board  of  education  asking  for  an  election  in  the  district  to  ascertain 
whether  there  shall  be  levied  in  said  district  a  local  annual  tax  not  to 
exceed  fifty  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  all  property, 
real  and  personal,  to  supplement  the  funds  for  the  six  months  public 
school  term  for  that  district.  Provided,  that  the  petition  for  an  election 
to  be  held  in  any  special  charter  district  shall  be  presented  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  said  district. 

Sec.  220.  The  board  to  consider  petition.  The  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, or  the  board  of  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  receive  the  petition 
and  give  it  due  consideration.  If  the  board  shall  approve  the  petition 
for  an  election,  it  shall  be  endorsed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
board  and  a  record  of  the  endorsement  shall  be  made  in  the  minutes  of 
the  board  of  education.  The  petition  shall  then  be  presented  to  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  or  the  governing  body  authorized  to  order  the 
election  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  or 
said  governing  body  to  call  an  election  and  fix  the  date  for  the  same: 
Provided,  the  county  board  of  education,  or  board  of  trustees,  as  the  case 
may  be,  may,  for  any  good  and  sufficient  reason,  withdraw  the  petition 
before  the  close  of  the  registration  books,  and  if  the  petition  be  so  with- 
drawn, the  election  shall  not  be  held. 

Sec.  221.  Eules  governing  election  for  local  taxes.  In  all  elections  held 
under  this  act  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  or  the  body  authorized 
to  order  said  election,  shall  designate  the  polling  place  or  places,  appoint 
the  registrars  and  judges,  and  canvass  and  judicially  determine  the  re- 
sults of  said  election  when  the  returns  have  been  filed  with  them  by  the 
officers  holding  the  election,  and  shall  record  such  determination  on  their 
records.  The  notice  of  the  election  shall  be  given  by  publication  at  least 
three  times  in  some  newspaper  published  or  circulating  in  the  territory. 
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It  shall  set  forth  the  boundary  lines  of  the  district,  the  maximum  rate  of 
tax  to  be  levied,  which  shall  not  exceed  fifty  cents  on  the  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation  of  property,  real  and  personal,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
tax.  The  first  publication  shall  be  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  election. 
A  new  registration  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  territory  shall  be  ordered, 
and  notice  of  said  new  registration  shall  be  deemed  to  be  sufficiently 
given  by  publication  once  in  some  newspaper  published  or  circulating  in 
said  district  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  close  of  the  registration  books. 
This  notice  of  registration  may  be  considered  one  of  the  three  notices 
required  of  the  election.  Such  published  notice  of  registration  shall  state 
the  days  on  which  the  books  will  be  open  for  registration  of  voters  and 
the  place  or  places  on  which  they  will  be  open  on  Saturdays.  The  books 
of  such  new  registration  shall  close  on  the  second  Saturday  before  the 
election.  The  Saturday  before  the  election  shall  be  challenge  day  and  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act  such  election  shall  be  held  in  accordance 
with  the  law  governing  general  elections.  At  the  election  those  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  levy  and  collection  of  the  taxes  shall  vote  a  ticket  on  which 
shall  be  printed  or  written  the  words  "For  local  tax,"  and  those  who 
oppose  shall  vote  a  ticket  on  which  shall  be  printed  or  written  the  words 
"Against  local  tax."  All  other  details  of  said  election  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  board  or  other  governing  body  ordering  the  election,  and  the  expenses 
of  holding  and  conducting  the  election  in  all  districts  other  than  in  special 
charter  districts  shall  be  provided  by  the  county  board  of  education  out 
of  the  Operating  and  Equipment  Fund  of  the  county.  But  the  expenses 
of  conducting  the  election  in  all  special  charter  districts  shall  be  paid  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  said  district  out  of  the  local  tax  funds  of  the 
district. 

Sec.  222.  Levy  and  collection  of  taxes.  In  case  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  in  the  district  or  territory  referred  to  above  shall  vote  at 
the  election  in  favor  of  the  tax,  it  shall  be  annually  levied  and  collected 
in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  other  taxes,  and 
the  maximum  rate  so  voted  shall  be  levied,  unless  the  county  board  of 
education  or  board  of  trustees  shall  request  a  levy  at  a  lower  rate,  in 
which  event  the  rate  requested  shall  be  levied  and  collected;  and  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  officer  in  charge  of  county  tax 
records  shall  keep  records  in  their  respective  offices,  showing  the  valua- 
tion of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  in  the  district,  the  rate  of  tax 
authorized  annually  to  be  levied,  and  the  amount  annually  derived  from 
the  local  tax,  and  it  shall  be  illegal  for  any  part  of  the  local  tax  funds 
to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  other  than  to  supplement  the  funds 
for  a  six  months  school  term  in  the  district. 

Sec.  223.  Increasing  levy  in  districts  having  less  than  fifty  cent  rate. 
Authority  is  hereby  given  any  local  tax  district  having  voted  a  maximum 
rate  less  than  fifty  cents  to  increase  the  levy  to  a  maximum  of  fifty  cents 
on  the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  property,  real  and  personal.  Such 
increase  shall  be  made  after  an  election  has  been  held  as  provided  for  in 
this  article. 
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Sec.  224.  Validating  rates  heretofore  voted.  If  any  local  tax  district 
in  which  a  fixed  or  maximum  rate  of  more  than  thirty  cents,  but  not 
exceeding  fifty  cents,  has  been  voted  at  one  election  under  the  authority 
of  sections  5526  and  5535,  Consolidated  Statutes,  the  election  in  all  re- 
spects is  hereby  validated. 

Sec.  225.  Frequency  of  election.  In  the  event  that  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  a  district  do  not  at  the  election  cast  their  votes  for  the 
local  tax,  another  election  or  elections  under  the  provisions  of  this  article 
may  be  held  after  the  lapse  of  six  months  in  the  same  district. 

Sec.  226.  Enlargement  of  local  tax  or  special  charter  districts.  Upon 
a  written  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  governing  board  of  any  district,  the 
county  board  of  education,  after  approving  the  petition,  shall  present  the 
same  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  and  ask  for  an  election  on  the 
question  of  the  enlargement  of  the  boundary  lines  of  any  such  district 
so  as  to  include  any  contiguous  territory,  and  an  election  in  such  new  terri- 
tory may  be  ordered  and  held  under  rules  governing  elections  for  local 
taxes  as  provided  in  this  article:  Provided,  the  local  tax  rate  specified 
in  the  petition  and  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  shall  be  a  local  tax 
of  the  same  rate  as  that  voted  in  the  said  district  to  which  the  territory 
is  to  be  added.  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  in  such  new  territory 
shall  vote  in  favor  of  such  tax,  the  new  territory  shall  be  and  become  a 
part  of  said  district,  and  the  term  "local  tax  of  the  same  rate"  herein  used 
shall  include,  in  addition  to  the  usual  local  tax,  any  tax  levied  to  meet  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund  of  any  bonds  heretofore  issued  by  the  district 
proposed  to  be  enlarged.  In  case  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  at 
the  election  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  tax,  the  district  shall  be  deemed 
enlarged  as  so  proposed. 

0.  S.,  5530,  revised. 

Sec.  227.  Abolition  of  district  upon  election.  Upon  petition  of  one-half 
of  the  qualified  voters  residing  in  any  local  tax  district  established  under 
this  article,  the  same  shall  be  endorsed  and  approved  by  the  county  board 
of  education,  and  the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  order  another 
election  in  the  district  for  submitting  the  question  of  revoking  the  tax 
and  abolishing  the  district,  to  be  held  under  the  provisions  prescribed 
in  this  act  for  holding  other  elections.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board 
of  education  to  endorse  the  petition  when  presented,  containing  the  proper 
number  of  names  of  qualified  voters,  and  this  provision  is  made  manda- 
tory, and  the  board  is  allowed  no  discretion  to  refuse  to  endorse  the  same 
when  so  presented.  If  at  the  election  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  in 
the  district  shall  vote  "Against  Local  Tax,"  the  tax  shall  be  deemed  re- 
voked and  shall  not  be  levied,  and  the  district  shall  be  discontinued. 

O.  S.,  5531,  revised. 

Sec.  228.  Local  tax  district  in  debt  may  not  be  abolished.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  article  as  to  abolishing  local  tax  districts  shall  not  apply 
when  such  local  tax  district  is  in  debt  in  any  sum  whatever. 

Sec.  229.  Election  for  abolition  not  oftener  than  once  a  year.  No 
election  for  revoking  a  local  tax  in  any  local  tax  district  shall  be 
ordered  and  held  in  the  district  within  less  than  one  year  from  the  date 
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of  the  election  at  which  the  tax  was  voted  and  the  district  established, 
nor  at  any  time  within  less  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  last  election 
on  the  question  of  revoking  the  tax  in  the  district;  and  no  petition  re- 
voking such  tax  shall  be  approved  by  the  county  board  of  education 
oftener  than  once  a  year:  Provided,  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
indirect  abolition  or  reduction  of  taxes  as  may  be  elsewhere  provided. 

0.  S.f  5533,  revised. 

Sec.  230.  Enlarging  boundaries  of  district  within  incorporated  town. 
Every  school  district  in  this  State  which  is  situated  entirely  within  and 
is  coterminous  with  the  boundary  lines  of  an  incorporated  town  or  city, 
which,  by  reason  of  changes  made  in  the  corporate  limits  of  such  city  or 
town  after  the  establishment  of  such  school  district,  is  not  coterminous 
with  such  city  or  town,  may  be  made  coterminous  with  such  city  or  town 
by  the  county  board  of  education,  which  may  consolidate  the  newly  in- 
corporated territory  with  the  school  district  heretofore  created:  Provided, 
the  tax  rates  are  the  same. 

Sec.  231.  Transfer  of  persons  living  contiguous  to  local  tax  or  special 
charter  districts.    (See  Section  78.) 

C.  S.,  5478. 

Sec.  232.  Local  tax  districts  from  portions  of  contiguous  counties. 
Local  tax  districts  may  be  formed  as  provided  in  this  article  out  of  con- 
tiguous portions  of  two  or  more  counties.  The  petition  for  such  a  district 
must  be  endorsed  by  the  boards  of  education  of  such  counties. 

The  commissioners  of  each  county  shall  then  provide  a  separate  polling 
place  and  officers  of  the  election  as  if  there  are  two  or  more  elections 
to  be  held.  If  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  portion  in  each  county 
approve  the  tax,  the  district  shall  thereby  be  incorporated.  The  governing 
body  shall  be  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  five  members,  who  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  but  shall  be  so  elected  that  the  term 
of  a  majority  shall  not  expire  in  any  one  year.  The  trustees  shall  have 
authority  to  elect  school  officials  and  teachers,  to  erect,  repair  and 
locate  buildings,  and  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  maintain  a  school 
or  schools  in  said  district  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  They  shall  be  selected  by  the  county  superintendent  of  the 
counties  from  which  the  joint  district  is  formed,  but  the  members  shall 
be  residents  of  the  districts.  In  case  the  superintendents  cannot 
agree,  the  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  the  building  is  located 
or  is  to  be  located  shall  select  three  and  the  other  superintendent  or 
superintendents  shall  select  two:  Provided,  that  after  the  first  board  is 
selected  the  superintendents  may  agree  to  permit  the  committee  to  fill  all 
vacancies  on  the  board.  But  in  case  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
patrons,  the  superintendents  by  agreement  may  change  the  method  of 
selecting  the  board  back  to  either  method  provided  above.    The  district 

so  formed  shall  be  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  and  style  of  "  

Joint  School  District  of   .....Counties."    The  specific  name  of  the 

district  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  superintendents.  The  board  of  trustees 
of  said  district  shall  appoint  a  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  board  and 
a  tax  collector  who  shall  collect  all  local  school  taxes,  including  bond 
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taxes,  if  any,  of  the  joint  district,  and  who  shall  be  required  to  give  bond 
in  such  sum  and  with  such  securities  as  may  be  approved  by  the  board, 
and  he  shall  deposit  all  money  collected  with  the  treasurer  of  the  county 
in  which  the  school  building  is  or  is  to  be  located,  and  this  shall  be  held 
as  a  separate  fund  by  the  treasurer  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  district. 
Such  county  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  funds  of  the  district. 
Any  such  joint  school  district  may  issue  bonds  as  elsewhere  provided  in 
this  act,  except  that  in  lieu  of  a  request  therefor  by  the  county  board  of 
education  the  request  shall  be  from  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  joint 
district,  and  no  petition  of  the  county  board  of  education  shall  be  necessary, 
and  the  said  election  shall  be  called  and  held  by  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  joint  district,  and  returns  shall  be  made  to  it  and  canvasses  by  it, 
and  records  thereof  shall  be  kept  as  elsewhere  provided  in  this  act  for 
the  conduct,  canvass,  returns  and  records  of  bond  elections.  The  election 
shall  be  held  under  "Rules  Governing  Elections  for  Local  Taxes,"  as  pro- 
vided in  this  article. 

Sec.  233.   District  already  created  out  of  portion  of  two  or  more  counties. 

Districts  that  have  already  been  created  out  of  portions  of  two  or  more 
counties  may  be  incorporated  in  the  following  manner:  Upon  petition 
of  the  county  board  of  education  of  each  county  calling  for  an  election 
the  commissioners  of  each  county  shall  call  an  election  which  shall  be 
conducted  in  all  respects  as  an  election  for  voting  local  taxes.  But  the 
qualified  voters  in  favor  of  incorporation  shall  cast  a  ballot  on  which  is 
written  or  printed  "For  Incorporation,"  and  those  against  shall  cast  a 
ballot  on  which  is  written  or  printed  "Against  Incorporation."  If  a  majority 
of  the  qualified  voters  in  the  portion  in  each  county  shall  cast  their  ballots 
for  incorporation,  the  district  is  thereby  incorporated  and  shall  possess 
all  the  authority  of  incorporated  districts  as  provided  in  this  article. 

Art.  18.    Special  School  Taxing  Districts 

Sec.  234.  School  taxing  districts  created.  The  following  territorial  divi- 
sions of  a  county  are  hereby  declared  to  be  special  school  taxing  districts 
in  which  special  school  taxes  may  be  voted  as  hereinafter  provided:  (1) 
A  township;  (2)  Two  or  more  contiguous  or  consecutive  districts,  all  of 
which  may  be  embraced  within  one  common  boundary;  (3)  Two  or  more 
contiguous  or  consecutive  townships  all  of  which  may  be  embraced  within 
one  common  boundary  j  (4)  One  or  more  districts  and  one  or  more  town- 
ships contiguous,  all  of  which  may  be  embraced  within  one  common 
boundary,  and  (5)  the  entire  county  excluding  one  or  more  townships  or 
one  or  more  special  charter  districts. 

Sec.  235.  Boundary  lines.  The  county  board  of  education,  after  ascer- 
taining in  what  special  school  taxing  district  it  is  desirable  to  levy  a 
special  tax  for  schools,  in  addition  to  the  county  tax  for  the  six  months 
school  term  shall  define  or  describe  the  boundary  lines  so  as  to  include 
the  territorial  divisions  embracing  only  the  special  school  taxing  district 
in  which  a  special  school  tax  election  for  schools  is  to  be  called,  and  to 
exclude  all  other  territory.    The  boundary  lines  of  the  special  school  tax- 
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ing  district,  having  been  denned  and  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  the  board 
of  education,  a  special  school  tax  election  may  be  held  as  hereinafter 
provided  to  equalize  school  advantages  within  the  special  school  taxing 
district. 

Sec.  236.  Petition  for  an  election.  The  petition  for  an  election  in  a 
special  school  taxing  district  shall  be  made  as  follows:  The  governing 
school  boards  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  school  districts  within  the  special 
school  taxing  district  shall  endorse  the  petition  and  it  shall  be  approved 
by  the  county  board  of  education.  Said  petition  shall  state  the  maximum 
rate  of  tax  to  be  voted  on  which  rate  shall  not  exceed  50  cents  on  the 
one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  all  property,  real  and  personal. 

Sec.  237.  The  election.  Whenever  a  petition  properly  endorsed  and 
approved  is  presented  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  said  board 
shall  call  an  election  in  said  special  school  taxing  district  and  fix  a  date 
for  holding  the  same.  The  rules  governing  the  election,  the  levy  and  col- 
lection of  taxes,  and  the  frequency  of  elections  in  a  special  school  taxing 
district  shall  be  the  same  as  rules  governing  elections,  the  levy  and  col- 
lection of  taxes,  and  the  frequency  of  elections  as  provided  in  article  17 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  238.  Special  school  taxing  districts.  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
electors  in  the  special  school  taxing  district  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the 
special  school  tax,  then  it  shall  operate  to  repeal  all  school  taxes  thereto- 
fore voted  in  any  local  tax  or  special  charter  district  located  within  said 
special  school  taxing  district,  except  such  taxes  as  may  have  been  voted 
in  said  local  tax  or  special  charter  district  to  pay  the  interest  on  bonds  and 
to  retire  bonds  outstanding.  But  the  county  board  of  education  shall  have 
the  authority  to  assume  all  indebtedness,  bonded  and  otherwise,  of  said 
local  tax  or  special  charter  district  and  pay  all  or  a  part  of  the  interest 
and  installments  out  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  rate  voted  in  the 
special  school  taxing  district:  Provided,  the  revenue  is  sufficient  to 
equalize  educational  advantages  and  pay  all  or  a  part  of  the  interest 
and  installments  on  said  bonds. 

Sec.  239.   Organization  of  the  schools  in  special  school  taxing  districts. 

The  county  board  of  education  is  hereby  authorized  to  organize  the  schools 
in  a  special  school  taxing  district  after  a  special  school  tax  has  been  voted, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  equalize  educational  opportunities  within  said  district. 
Transportation  of  pupils  may  be  provided  for  wherever  the  needs  are 
apparent  out  of  county  funds  for  the  six  months  school  term  and  out  of 
funds  derived  from  special  school  taxes  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 
But  all  consolidation  of  schools  in  said  special  taxing  district  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  article  6,  which  provides  for  creating  and  consolidating 
school  districts. 

Art.  19.    Legal  Attendance  of  Pupils  in  Local  Tax  or  Special 

Charter  Districts 

Sec.  240.  Children  residing  in  a  school  district  shall  have  the  advantage 
of  the  public  school.   The  following  persons  residing  in  local  tax,  special 
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charter  or  special  school  taxing  districts  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  advantages  of  the  public  schools  of  said  district  or  districts  unless 
removed  from  school  for  cause: 

(a)  All  residents  of  the  district  who  have  not  completed  the  prescribed 
course  for  graduation  in  the  high  school. 

(b)  All  children  whose  parents  have  recently  moved  into  the  district 
for  the  purpose  of  making  their  legal  residence  in  the  same. 

(c)  Any  child  or  children  living  with  either  the  father  or  the  mother 
or  guardian  who  has  made  his  or  her  permanent  home  within  the  district. 

(d)  Any  child  received  into  the  home  of  any  person  residing  in  the 
district  as  a  member  of  the  family,  who  receives  board  and  other  support 
free  of  cost. 

Sec.  241.  Credits  on  tuition  to  non-residents  whose  children  attend  in 
district.  Any  parent  or  person  in  loco  parentis  residing  outside  of  any 
local  tax,  special  charter  or  special  school  taxing  district,  and  owning 
property  within  said  district,  whose  child,  children,  or  wards  shall  attend 
school  in  said  district,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  as  a  credit  on  the  tuition 
of  said  child,  children,  or  wards  the  amount  of  special  school  taxes  paid 
on  said  property.  The  county  board  of  education  may  arrange  with  any 
such  district  to  send  any  child  or  children  residing  in  the  county  to  the 
school  in  such  district,  if  they  are  without  adequate  educational  advantages, 
for  the  constitutional  term  of  six  months,  and  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of 
the  instruction  of  the  children,  including  the  appropriations  from  the  six 
months  school  fund. 

0.  S.,  5477,  revised. 

Art.  20.    Special  County  Tax  in  Which  Part  of  Local  Taxes  May 

be  Retained 

Sec.  242.  Election  upon  petition  of  county  board  of  education.  Upon 
the  petition  of  the  county  board  of  education  of  any  county,  the  county 
commissioners  shall  order  an  election  to  be  held  in  the  county  to  ascertain 
the  will  of  the  people  whether  there  shall  be  levied  on  all  taxable  property 
and  polls  in  the  county  a  special  county  tax  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  on 
the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  property,  to  supplement  the  six 
months  school  fund  of  the  county. 

Sec.  243.  Rules  governing  election.  The  election  shall  be  conducted 
for  the  county  as  nearly  as  may  be  under  the  "Rules  Governing  Elections 
for  Local  Taxes"  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  244.  Maximum  tax  levy.  In  the  event  that  a  majority  of  the  qual- 
ified voters  at  said  election  shall  vote  in  favor  of  a  special  county  tax,' 
said  tax  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  taxes  theretofore  voted  in  any  local 
tax  or  special  charter  district,  except  as  provided  in  section  245.  The 
maximum  rate  voted  shall  be  annually  levied  and  collected  each  year  in 
the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  other  taxes  of  the  county  are 
levied  and  collected,  unless  the  county  board  of  education  shall  petition 
for  a  lower  rate.  In  that  event  the  county  commissioners  shall  levy  the 
rate  requested. 
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Sec.  245.  The  rate  In  local  tax  or  special  charter  districts.  Whenever 
the  maximum  special  county  tax  rate  levied  or  to  he  levied  under  the 
provisions  of  this  article  is  less  than  50  cents,  each  local  tax,  special 
charter  or  special  school  taxing  district  shall  have  the  authority  to  levy 
an  additional  rate,  not  In  excess  of  the  local  tax  rate  voted  in  the  district, 
hut  the  total  special  tax  levy  in  said  district,  including  the  special  county 
tax  rate  and  the  special  local  tax  rate  shall  not  exceed  50  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollar  valuation  of  all  property,  real  and  personal:  Provided, 
this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  taxes  for  bonds  or  other  indebtedness 
which  remain  an  obligation  against  the  district,  unless  such  indebtedness 
is  assumed  by  the  county  board  of  education,  and  full  provisions  are  made 
for  the  payment  of  the  same. 

All  indebtedness,  bonded  and  otherwise,  of  said  district  or  districts  may 
be  assumed  by  the  county  board  of  education;  and  such  indebtedness,  if 
assumed  by  the  county  board  of  education,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  special 
county  tax  levied  under  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.  246.  Subsequent  elections  upon  failure  of  first.  In  case  a  majority 
of  qualified  voters  of  said  election  in  any  county  shall  fail  to  vote  for 
special  county  tax,  on  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  county 
board  of  education  of  the  county,  the  county  commissioners  may,  after 
six  months,  order  another  election  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  rules  governing  elections  for  local  taxes. 

0.  S.,  5509,  revised. 

Sec.  247.  Payment  of  election  expenses.  The  expense  of  holding  said 
election  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund  of  the  county. 

C.  S.,  5510,  revised. 

Art.  21.  Obsolete 


Sec. 

248. 

Obsolete. 

Sec. 

249. 

Obsolete. 

Sec. 

250. 

Obsolete. 

Sec. 

251. 

Obsolete. 

Sec. 

252. 

Obsolete. 

Sec. 

253. 

Obsolete. 

Sec. 

254. 

Obsolete. 

Sec. 

255. 

Obsolete. 

Sec. 

256. 

Obsolete. 

PAET  VIII 

BONDS  AND  LOANS  FOR  BUILDING  SCHOOLHOUSES 

Art.  22.    Authority  to  Issue  Bonds  in  Any  County,  School  Dis- 
trict or  Special  Taxing  District 

Sec.  257.   Elections;  how  called.   Whenever  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  so  petition,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  any  county 
shall  order  a  special  election  to  be  held  in  any  county  or  special  school- 
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taxing  district,  or  in  any  local-tax  district  within  which  a  union  school  is 
maintained,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon  the  question  of  issuing  bonds 
and  levying  a  sufficient  tax  for  the  payment  thereof  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring,  erecting,  enlarging,  altering  and  equipping  school  buildings  and 
purchasing  sites  in  such  county  or  district,  or  for  any  one  or  more  of  said 
purposes.  Said  election  shall  be  called  and  held  under  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  provided  in  this  act  for  "Local  Tax  Elections  for 
Schools"  (Article  17).    The  ballots  to  be  used  in  said  election  shall  have 

written  or  printed  thereon  the  words  "For  the  issuance  of  $   school 

bonds  and  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  the  payment  thereof,"  and  "Against 

issuance  of  $   school  bonds  and  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  the  payment 

thereof." 

Sec.  258.  Bonds;  how  issued.  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of 
said  county  or  district  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  issuance  of  said  bonds 
and  the  levy  of  said  tax,  then  the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  have 
power  to  issue  the  said  bonds  which  bonds  shall  be  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  county,  but  unless  the  election  was  held  in  the  entire  county  they 
shall  be  made  payable  exclusively  out  of  taxes  to  be  levied  in  the  district. 
They  shall  be  issued  in  such  form  and  denominations,  and  with  such  provi- 
sions as  to  time,  place  and  medium  of  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
as  the  said  board  may  determine,  subject  to  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
of  this  act.  They  may  be  issued  as  one  issue,  or  divided  into  two  or  more 
separate  issues,  and  in  either  case  may  be  issued  at  one  time,  or  in  blocks, 
from  time  to  time.  The  bonds  shall  be  serial  bonds,  and  each  issue  thereof 
shall  so  mature  that  the  aggregate  principal  amount  of  the  issue  shall 
be  payable  in  annual  installments  or  series,  beginning  not  more  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  bonds  of  such  issue,  and  ending  not  more  than 
thirty  years  after  such  date.  No  such  installment  shall  be  more  than 
two  and  one-half  times  as  great  in  amount  as  the  smallest  prior  installment 
of  the  same  bond  issue.  The  bonds  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding six  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  and  may  have 
interest  coupons  attached,  and  may  be  made  registrable  as  to  principal 
or  as  to  both  principal  and  interest.  They  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  the  sear  of  the  county  shall  be 
affixed  to  or  impressed  on  each  bond  and  attested  by  the  register  of  deeds 
of  the  county  or  by  the  clerk  of  said  board;  and  (the  interest  coupons 
shall  bear  the  printed,  lithographed  or  etched  facsimile  signature  of  such 
chairman.  The  delivery  of  bonds,  signed  as  aforesaid  by  officers  in  office 
at  the  time  of  such  signing,  shall  be  valid,  notwithstanding  any  changes 
in  office  occurring  after  such  signing. 

Sec.  259.  Bonds;  how  sold.  The  said  bonds  shall  be  sold  by  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Municipal  Finance 
Act  then  in  force  for  the  sale  of  bonds  of  cities  and  towns.  They  shall  not 
be  sold  for  less  than  par  and  accrued  interest. 

Sec.  260.  Proceeds  of  bonds.  The  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
said  bonds  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  county  treasurer,  who  shall  hold 
same  under  his  official  bond,  and  shall  be  placed  in  a  separate  fund,  and 
paid  out,  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  bonds  were  issued,  only  upon  order 
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of  the  county  board  of  education:  Provided,  that  no  treasurer  handling 
the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  any  school  bonds  shall  receive  any 
commission  therefor. 

Sec.  261.  Taxes  for  interest  and  principal.  In  the  event  the  issue  of 
said  bonds  is  authorized  by  the  voters  as  above  provided,  and  when  same 
are  issued,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  levy  annually  a  special  tax,  ad  valorem,  on  all  taxable  property 
in  said  county  if  county  bonds  are  authorized,  or  in  said  district  if  district 
bonds  are  authorized,  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  said 
bonds  as  such  principal  and  interest  become  due.  Such  special  tax  shall 
be  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes  authorized  to  be  levied  in  such  county  or 
district.  The  taxes  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be  collected  by  the 
county  officer  collecting  other  taxes,  and  paid  over  by  him  to  the  county 
treasurer,  who  shall  hold  same  under  his  official  bond,  and  be  applied 
solely  to  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  said  bonds. 

Sec.  262.  Frequency  of  elections.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  preventing  more  than  one  election  and  more  than  one  bond 
issue  in  the  same  school  district  under  this  act. 

Sec.  263.  Bonds  in  special  charter  districts.  Elections  may  be  held  in 
special  charter  districts  and  bonds  issued  and  taxes  levied  to  pay  the  same 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  previous  sections  of  this  article,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section. 

Sub-section  (a).  In  the  case  of  every  special  charter  district  cotermin- 
ous with  an  incorporated  city  or  town  having  authority  by  virtue  of  its 
charter,  or  other  special  or  local  laws,  to  maintain  a  system  of  schools, 
the  petition  for  the  election  shall  be  made  to  the  principal  governing 
body  of  each  city  or  town  by  the  board  of  trustees,  unless  said  board  is 
the  principal  governing  body  of  said  city1  or  town,  in  which  case  no  petition 
shall  be  necessary.  But  said  principal  governing  body  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, grant  or  refuse  said  petition.  In  every  special  charter  district 
of  the  kind  described  in  this  sub-section,  all  powers  and  duties  conferred 
or  imposed  by  this  article  on  boards  of  county  commissioners  shall  be 
exercised  and  performed  by  the  principal  governing  body  of  said  city  or 
town  with  which  the  district  is  coterminous,  and  the  bonds  shall  be  issued 
in  the  corporate  name  of  each  city  or  town. 

Sub-section  (b),  in  the  case  of  special  charter  districts  not  coterminous 
with  an  incorporated  city  or  town,  the  petition  for  the  election  shall  be 
made  by  the  board  of  trustees  to  the  board  of,  county  commissioners,  which 
board  shall  call,  hold,  and  determine  the  result  of  the  election  as  provided 
in  this  article,  and  the  bonds'  shall  be  issued  by  the  board  of  trustees: 
Provided,  however,  that  in  districts  of  the  kind  described  in  this  sub-section 
in  which  special  school  taxes  are  now  levied  by  the  principal  governing 
body  of  a  city  or  town  situated  within  the  district,  the  powers  and  duties 
conferred  by  this  article  on  boards  of  county  commissioners  shall  be 
exercised  and  performed  by  said  principal  governing  body. 
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Bonds  of  districts  of  the  kind  described  in  this  sub-section  shall  be 
issued  in  the  corporate  name  of  the  district,  if  the  district  is  incorporated 
or  in  the  corporate  name  of  the  board  of  trustees,  if  the  district  is  not 
incorporated. 

Sec.  264.   Limit  of  bonds.   No  bonds  shall  be  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of 

a  district  under  this  act  which,  including  indebtedness  for  schools  thereof 
then  outstanding,  shall  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
taxable  property  therein;  and  no  school  indebtedness  of  any  kind  or 
nature  shall  be  created  or  assumed  by  a  county  under  this  act,  including 
all  school  indebtedness  of  such  county  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
school  indebtedness  of  the  districts  within  such  county  in  excess  of  five 
per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  within  such  county. 
In  computing  the  amount  of  indebtedness  under  the  district  or  the  county 
limitations  hereinabove  fixed,  school  indebtedness  of  cities  and  towns  lying 
within  a  school  district  or  within  a  county  shall  be  included  as  if  the 
same  were  a  school  district  indebtedness,  but  there  shall  not  be  included 
any  indebtedness  of  a  district,  city,  town,  or  county  payable  from  current 
revenues,  and  school  bonds  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  debt  limitation  by  any  other  act. 

Sec.  265.  Bonds  authorized  by  other  acts.  If  bonds  or  other  indebted- 
ness have  heretofore  been  voted  under  any  act  and  have  not  yet  been  issued 
or  incurred,  they  may  be  issued  or  incurred  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  under  which  they  were  voted.  But  nothing  in  this  article  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  any  city  or  town  from  issuing  bonds  for  school 
purposes  under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Finance  Act.  Any  city 
or  town  now  having  the  power  to  issue  bonds  for  school  purposes  under 
the  Municipal  Finance  Act,  may,  at  its  option,  issue  such  bonds  either 
under  the  Municipal  Finance  Act  or  under  this  act. 

Art.  23.    County  Commissioners  Directed  to  Fund  School 

Indebtedness 

Sec.  266.  Indebtedness  for  necessary  expenses.  When  the  outstanding 
indebtedness  created  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  the  six 
months  school  term  for  the  previous  year  or  years  exceeds  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000.00)  then  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
is  authorized,  empowered  and  directed  to  fund  the  same  by  issuing  either 
the  serial  notes  of  the  county  or  serial  bonds  of  the  county  for  the  amount 
of  such  indebtedness.  If  notes  be  issued,  they  shall  be  issued  in  such 
form  and  shall  carry  such  rate  of  interest  not  in  excess  of  six  per  cent 
(6%)  and  payable  at  such  time  and  places  as  to  the  commissioners  shall 
seem  best. 

Sec.  267.  Bonds;  how  issued.  In  the  event  that  bonds  are  issued,  they 
shall  be  issued  in  such  denominations  and  form  and  with  such  provisions 
as  to  time,  place  and  medium  of  payment  of  principal  and  interest  as  such 
board  of  commissioners  may  determine,  subject  to  the  following  limita- 
tions and  restrictions:  Said  bonds  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding six  per  cent  (6%)  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually.    They  shall 
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be  coupon  bonds  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of  said  board  of 
county  commissioners  and  the  seal  of  the  county  shall  be  affixed  to  said 
bonds  and  attested  by  the  Register  of  Deeds  of  said  county.  Said  bonds 
shall  mature  in  annual  installments  or  series  of  one  or  more  bonds,  the 
last  of  which  installments  shall  be  payable  not  more  than  thirty  (30) 
years  after  the  date  of  issue.  No  single  installment  or  series  shall  be 
more  than  two  and  one-half  (2y2)  times  as  great  in  amount  as  the 
smallest  prior  installment  of  said  issue.  The  coupons  of  said  bonds  shall 
be  authenticated  by  a  printed  or  lithographed  or  engraved  facsimile  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  said  board  who  is  in  office  on  the  date  of  said 
bonds.  The,  delivery  of  said  bonds  signed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  valid 
notwithstanding  any  changes  occurring  in  office  after  the  signing  of  said 
bonds.  Said  bonds  shall  be  sold  by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
county  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Municipal  Finance  Act  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  sale  of  bonds  of  cities  and  towns.  Said  bonds 
shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than  par  and  accrued  interest.  The  proceeds 
of  said  bonds  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  out- 
standing indebtedness  created  for  the  necessary  expense  of  conducting 
the  six  months  school  term  in  said  county  as  provided  by  law  for  the  year 
or  years  previous  to  the  year  1923.  Such  notes  or  bonds  issued  shall  not  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  county  in  reckoning  any  limit 
on  indebtedness. 

Sec.  268.  Commissioners  required  to  levy  tax.  The  commissioners  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  levy  annually,  at  the  date  fixed  by  law 
for  the  levying  of  other  county  taxes,  a  special  ad  valorem'  tax  upon  all 
taxable  property  in  their  county  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  principal 
and  interest  of  all  bonds  and  notes  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article  as  such  principal  and  interest  become  due,  which  shall  be  in  an 
amount  sufficient  for  said  purpose  and  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  other 
taxes  authorized  by  law  to  be  levied  in  said  county. 

Sec.  269.  Determining  the  validity  of  the  bonds.  The  county  board  of 
education  of  any  county  in  which  the  outstanding  indebtedness  created  for 
the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  the  six  months  school  term  exceeds 
five  thousand  ($5,000.00)  dollars,  and  said  board  shall  find  and  determine 
the  amount  of  outstanding  indebtedness  incurred  prior  to  1923  and  certify 
the  same  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  shall  then  advertise  the  amount  of  the  debt  together  with 
the  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  said  bonds  as  required  in  the  Municipal 
Finance  Act.  Such  determination  by  the  county  board  of  education,  after 
being  duly  advertised  by  the  county  commissioners,  shall  be  conclusive 
in  any  suit,  action  or  proceeding  involving  the  validity  of  bonds  issued 
under  this  article,  except  in  a  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  commenced  within 
fifteen  days  after  the  first  publication  of  the  notice  of  sale  of  said  bonds. 

Sec.  270.  Loans.  Wherever  any  board  of  county  commissioners  has 
issued  notes  for  funds  borrowed  to  erect  buildings  at  the  request  of  the 
county  board  of  education  in  order  to  provide  necessary  school  bufldings 
for  the  six  months  school  term  and  the  plans  for  such  buildings  and  the 
location  of  the  same  have  been  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
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Public  Instruction,  the  said  note  or  notes  are  hereby  validated  in  all  re- 
spects, and  the  debt  may  be  funded  as  provided  in  this  article. 
Sec.  271  and  272.  Obsolete. 

Art.  24.    Loans  from  State  Literary  Fund 

Sec.  273.  Made  by  State  Board  from  State  literary  fund.  The  State 
Board  of  Education,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  ad- 
visable, not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  may  make 
loans  from  the  State  Literary  Fund  to  the  county  board  of  education  of 
any  county  for  the  building  and  improving  of  public  schoolhouses  or 
dormitories  for  rural  high  schools  and  teacherages  and  buildings  for 
county  farm-life  schools  in  such  county;  but  no  warrant  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  for  such  purposes  shall  be  issued  by  the  Auditor  except  upon 
the  order  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

0.  S.,  5681. 

Sec.  274.  Terms  of  loans.  Loans  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article  shall  be  payable  in  ten  installments,  shall  bear  interest  at  four 
per  centum,  payable  annually,  and  shall  be  evidenced  by  the  note  of  the 
county  board  of  education,  executed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  thereof, 
and  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer.  The  first  installment  of  such 
loan,  together  with  the  interest  on  the  whole  amount  then  due,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  county  board  on  the  tenth  day  of  February  after  the  tenth 
day  of  August  subsequent  to  the  making  of  such  loan,  and  the  remaining 
installments,  together  with  the  interest,  shall  be  paid,  one  each  year,  on 
the  tenth  day  of  February  of  each  subsequent  year  till  all  shall  have  been 
paid. 

C.  S.,  5673. 

Sec.  275.  How  secured  and  paid.  At  the  January  meeting  of  the  county 
board  of  education  before  any  installment  shall  be  due  on  the  next  tenth 
day  of  February,  the  county  board  shall  set  apart  out  of  the  school  funds 
an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  such  installment  and  interest  to  be  due,  and 
shall  issue  its  order  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund  therefor, 
who,  prior  to  the  tenth  day  of  February,  shall  pay  over  to  the  State 
Treasurer  the  amount,  then  due.  And  any  amount  loaned  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  total  school  funds  of  such 
county,  in  whatsoever  hands  such  funds  may  be;  and  upon  failure  to 
pay  any  installment  or  interest,  or  part  of  either,  when  due,  the  State 
Treasurer  may  deduct  a  sufficient  amount  for  the  payment  of  the  same 
out  of  any  fund  due  any  county  from  any  special  State  appropriation  for 
public  schools,  or  he  may  bring  action  against  the  cpunty  board  of  educa- 
tion of  such  county,  any  person  in  whose  possession  may  be  any  part  of 
the  school  funds  of  the  county,  and  the  tax  collector  of  such  county;  and 
if  the  amount  of  school  funds  then  on  hand  be  insufficient  to  pay  in  full 
the  sum  so  due,  then  the  State  Treasurer  shall  be  entitled  to  an  order 
directing  the  tax  collector  of  such  county  to  pay  over  to  the  State 
Treasurer  all  moneys  collected  for  school  purposes  until  such  debt  and 
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interest  shall  have  been  paid:  Provided,  this  lien  shall  not  lie  against 
taxes  collected  or  hereafter  levied  to  pay  interest  and  principal  on  bonds 
issued  by  the  authorities  of  any  county  or  any  district. 

C.  S.,  5674. 

Sec.  276.  Loans  by  county  boards  to  school  districts.  The  county 
board  of  education,  from  any  sum  borrowed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  may  make  loans  only  to  districts  that  have  already  levied  a  local 
tax  sufficient  to  repay  the  installments  and  interest  on  said  loan  for  the 
purpose  of  building  schoolhouses  in  the  district,  and  the  amount  so 
loaned  to  any  district  shall  be  payable  in  ten  annual  installments,  with 
interest  thereon  at  four  per  centum,  payable  annually.  Any  amount  loaned 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  total  local  tax 
funds  produced  in  the  district.  Whenever  the  local  taxes  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  installments  and  the  interest,  the  county  board  of 
education  must  supply  the  remainder  out  of  the  operating  and  equipment 
fund,  and  shall  make  provision  for  the  same  when  the  county  budget  is 
made  and  presented  to  the  commissioners  in  May. 

All  loans!  hereafter  made  to  such  districts  shall  be  made  upon  the  written 
petition  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  of  the  district  asking  for  the  loan 
and  authorizing  the  county  board  to  deduct  a  sufficient  amount  from  the 
local  taxes  to  meet  the  indebtedness  to  the  county  board  of  education. 
Otherwise,  the  county  board  of  education  shall  have  no  lien  upon  the  local 
taxes  for  the  repayment  of  this  loan:  Provided,  this  lien  shall  not  lie 
against  taxes  collected  or  hereafter  levied  to  pay  interest  and  principal 
on  bonds  issued  by  the  authorities  of  the  district. 

C.  S.f  5675,  revised. 

Sec.  277.  Appropriation  from  loan  fund  for  free  plans  and  inspection 
of  school  building's.  The  State  Board  of  Education  may  annually  set  aside 
and  use  out  of  the  funds  accruing  to  the  interest  of  said  State  loan  fund 
a  sum  not  exceeding  twelve  thousand  dollars,  to  be  used  for  providing 
plans  for  modern  school  buildings  to  be  furnished  free  of  charge  to  dis- 
tricts, for  providing  proper  inspection  of  school  buildings  and  the  use 
of  State  funds,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  said  board  may  determine, 
to  secure  the  erection  of  a  better  type  of  school  building  and  the  better 
administration  of  said  State  loan  fund. 

0.  S.,  5672,  revised. 

Art.  25.    Loans  from  Special  Building  Fund 

Sec.  278.  The  special  building  fund.  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
"A  Special  Building  Fund,"  to  be  loaned  to  the  county  boards  of  education 
for  maintaining  a  six  months  school  term,  the  Treasurer  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  issue  bonds  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  payable  in 
the  manner  and  on  the  date  hereinafter  described,  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  five  million  dollars  ($5,000,000).  All  of  said  bonds  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually 
on  the  first  days  of  January  and  July  of  each  year,  and  the  said  bonds 
shall  bear  date  as  of  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  and  every  year  in 
which  they  may  be  issued,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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(a)  Special  building  fund  a  separate  fund. — That  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  these  bonds  shall  be  a  separate  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Treasurer  and  shall  be  kept  distinct  from  all  other  funds  of  the  State. 
The  funds  shall  be  paid  out  upon  the  warrant  of  the  State  Auditor,  but 
no  warrant  shall  be  issued  by  the  Auditor  except  upon  the  requisition  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  approval  and 
at  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  bank  or  banks  in 
which  any  money  belonging  to  this  fund  is  deposited  by  the  State  Treasurer 
shall  be  required  to  pay  interest  on  monthly  balances  on  said  money  at  the 
rate  of  three  per  cent  per  annum,  and  all  such  money  so  collected  shall 
be  credited  monthly  by  the  State  Treasurer  to  this  fund. 

(b)  County  board  of  education  authorized  to  make  loans. — That  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may 
deem  advisable,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  may 
make  loans  from  "The  Special  Building  Fund"  to  the  county  board  of 
education  *of  any  county  for  building,  equipping  and  repairing  public  school 
buildings,  dormitories,  teacherages,  and  for  the  purchase  of  suitable  sites: 
Provided,  that  no  loan  shall  be  made  from  this  fund  until  the  application 
for  said  loan  has  been  made  by  the  county  board  of  education  and  approved 
by  the  county  commissioners,  nor  until  said  commissioners  shall  certify 
that  the  loan  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  six  months  school  term:  Provided 
further,  that  no  loan  shall  be  made  from  this  fund  for  erecting  or  repairing 
any  school  building  containing  less  than  five  rooms,  nor  shall  any  building 
be  erected  in  whole  or  in  part  from  funds  borrowed  from  the  State  unless 
the  plans  for  said  building  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  279.  How  loans  shall  be  repaid.  Loans  to  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  payable  in  twenty 
equal  installments,  shall  bear  interest  payable  annually  in  advance  at  the 
same  rate  that  the  State  had  to  pay  on  the  bonds  issued  under  this  act 
for  securing  "The  Special  Building  Fund,"  and  said  loans  shall  be  evi- 
denced by  the  note  or  notes  of  the  county  board  of  education,  executed 
by  the  chairman  and  secretary  thereof,  and  deposited  with  the  State 
Treasurer.  The  first  installment  of  such  loan,  together  with  the  interest 
on  the  balance  of  the  principal  remaining  unpaid,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
county  board  of  education  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  December 
subsequent  to  the  making  of  such  loan,  and  the  remaining  installments, 
together  with  the  interest,  shall  be  paid,  one  each  year,  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  December  of  each  subsequent  year  until  all  shall  have  been  paid: 
Provided,  if  at  the  end  of  any  five-year  period  it  shall  appear  that  the 
Barnings  of  said  fund  are  more  than  sufficient  to  retire  said  bonds  the 
State  Board  may  direct  the  State  Treasurer  to  transfer  such  surplus  to  the 
State  Literary  Fund,  and  after  all  bonds  are  retired  any  balance  remaining 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  State  Literary  Fund. 

Sec.  280.  To  be  provided  for  in  May  budget.  The  county  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  provide  in  its  May  budget  for  a  special  tax,  to  be  styled  "A 
Special  Building  Fund  Tax,"  sufficient  to  repay  the  annual  installment, 
together  with  the  interest  due,  and  shall  issue  its  order  upon  the  treasurer 
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of  the  county  school  fund  therefor,  who,  prior  to  the  fifteenth  day  of 
December,  shall  pay  over  to  the  State  Treasurer  the  amount  then  due. 
Any  amount  loaned  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  a  lien  upon 
the  total  school  fund  of  such  county,  in  whatsoever  hands  such  funds  may 
be;  and  if  the  board  of  county  commissioners  fail  to  provide  for  a  suffi- 
cient tax  in  building  and  incidental  fund  to  pay  the  loans  and  interest 
when  due,  so  long  as  any  part  of  said  loan  and  the  interest  are  due,  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  shall  borrow  the  money  in  order  that  the 
six  months  school  term  may  be  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution. Upon  failure  of  any  county  to  pay  any  Installment  or  interest, 
or  part  of  either,  when  due,  the  State  Treasurer  may  deduct  a  sufficient 
amount  for  the  payment  of  the  same  out  of  any  fund  due  such  county 
from  any  special  State  appropriation  for  public  schools,  and  if  the  amount 
necessary  to  conduct  a  six  months  school  has  been  decreased  thereby,  thus 
making  it  impossible  to  provide  the  funds  for  a  six  months  term  in  every 
district  in  said  county  in  accordance  with  law  and  the  Constitution,  the 
county  commissioners  shall  borrow  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the 
deficit  caused  thereby. 

The  State  Treasurer  may  bring  action  against  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation of  such  county,  or  against  any  person  in  whose  possession  may  be 
any  part  of  the  school  funds  of  the  county,  or  against  the  tax  collector 
of  such  county;  and  if  the  amount  of  school  fund  then  on  hand  be  in- 
sufficient to  pay  in  full  the  sum  so  due,  then  the  State  Treasurer  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  order  directing  the  tax  collector  of  such  county  to  pay 
over  to  the  State  Treasurer  all  moneys  collected  for  school  purposes  until 
such  debt  and  interest  shall  have  been  paid:  Provided,  this  lien  shall  not 
lie  against  taxes  collected  to  pay  interest  and  principal  on  bonds  issued 
by  the  authorities  of  any  county  or  any  district. 

Sec.  281.  State  Board  of  Education  shall  approve  all  applications  and 
provide  funds.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  approve  all  appli- 
cations for  loans  and  the  amount  to  be  loaned  to  each  county.  When  said 
board  has  received  and  approved  applications  for  loans  in  an  amount  of 
not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  ($500,000.00)  dollars,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  direct  the  State  Treasurer  to  sell,  and  he  shall  sell,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  North  Carolina  bonds  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  making  the  loans  in  accordance  with  the  application  approved : 
Provided,  that  whenever  applications  are  received  and  approved,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  if  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  deem  it  unwise  to  sell  bonds  at  that  time,  the  State  Treasurer, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor  and  the  Council  of  State,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  borrow  money  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  obtainable,  in 
anticipation  of  the  sale  of  the  bonds  herein  authorized,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  said  bonds  are  authorized.  The  State  Treasurer  shall 
execute  and  issue  notes  of  the  State  for  the  money  so  borrowed,  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized  to  renew  any  such  notes  from  time  to  time  by  issuing 
new  notes.  The  rate  of  interest,  the  date  of  payment  of  said  notes  or 
renewals,  and  all  matters  and  details  in  connection  with  the  issuance  and 
sale  thereof  shall  be  fixed  and  determined  by  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  State.    Such  notes  when  issued  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges,  im- 
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mimities  and  exemptions  that  the  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  are  en- 
titled to.  The  full  faith,  credit  and  taxing  power  of  the  State  are  hereby 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  such  notes  as  may  be  issued,  and  interest 
thereon.  The  proceeds  received  from  said  notes  shall  be  used  for  making 
loans  to  county  boards  of  education  in  accordance  with  this  article.  The 
notes  issued  in  anticipation  of  the  sale  of  bonds  shall  be  paid  with  the 
funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  said  bonds,  whenever  said  bonds  are  sold. 

Sec.  282.  Treasurer  to  sell  bonds.  That  the  bonds  authorized  and 
directed  to  be  issued  by  the  preceding  sections  shall  be  coupon  bonds 
of  the  denomination  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  and  one  thousand  dol- 
lars ($1,000)  each,  as  may  be  determined  by  said  State  Treasurer,  and 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  State  Treasurer  and 
sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State.  The  coupons  thereon  may  be 
signed  by  the  State  Treasurer  alone,  or  may  have  a  facsimile  of  his  signa- 
ture printed,  engraved,  or  lithographed  thereon,  and  the  said  bonds  shall 
in  all  other  respects  be  in  such  form  as  the  State  Treasurer  may  direct; 
and  the  coupons  thereon  shall,  after  maturity,  be  receivable  in  payment 
of  all  taxes,  debts,  dues,  licenses,  fines  and  demands  due  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  of  any  kind  whatsoever  which  shall  be  expressed  on  the 
face  of  said  bonds.  Before  selling  any  of  the  series  of  bonds  herein 
authorized  to  be  issued,  the  State  Treasurer  shall  advertise  the  sale  and 
invite  sealed  bids  in  such  manner  as  in  his  judgment  may  seem  to  be 
most  effectual  to  secure  the  par  of  said  bonds  at  the  lowest  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

He  is  authorized  to  sell  the  bonds  herein  authorized  in  such  manner 
as  in  his  judgment  will  produce  the  par  value  of  said  bonds  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  interest,  and  where  the  conditions  are  equal  he  shall  give  the 
preference  of  purchase  to  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina. 

One-twentieth  of  the  total  bonds  issued  under  date  of  January  1,  1924, 
shall  be  due  and  payable  on  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and  another  one-twentieth  of  the  amount  of  said 
bonds  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  first  of  each  year  thereafter 
until  the  whole  series  shall  be  paid,  and  any  bonds  issued  under  this  act 
on  any  subsequent  January  first  shall  be  due  and  payable  as  follows: 
One-twentieth  of  the  total  amount  of  said  bonds  shall  be  due  and  payable 
on  the  first  day  of  January  five  years  after  the  date  of  issuance  of  said 
bonds,  and  one-twentieth  on  each  subsequent  January  first  of  each  year 
thereafter  until  the  whole  series  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  in 
full. 

Sec.  283.  Exempt  from  taxation.  The  said  bonds  and  coupons  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  State,  county  or  municipal  taxation  or  assessment, 
direct  or  indirect,  general  or  special,  whether  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
general  revenue  or  otherwise,  and  the  interest  paid  thereon  shall  not  be 
subject  to  taxation  as  for  income,  nor  shall  said  bonds  and  coupons  be 
subject  to  taxation  when  constituting  a  part  of  the  surplus  of  any  bank, 
trust  company,  or  other  corporation,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  exec- 
utors, administrators,  guardians,  or  other  fiduciaries,  generally,  to  invest 
in  said  bonds. 
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Sec.  2S4.  County  board  may  make  loans  to  districts.  The  county  board 
of  education,  from  any  amount  borrowed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
may  make  loans  to  special  charter,  local  tax  or  special  school  taxing 
districts,  and  the  amount  so  loaned  to  any  such  district  shall  be  payable 
in  twenty  annual  installments,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  the  county 
is  required  to  pay,  payable  annually  in  advance.  Any  amount  loaned  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  total  local  tax  funds 
produced  in  the  district.  Whenever  the  local  taxes  at  any  time  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  installments  with  the  interest,  the  county  board 
of  education  must  supply  the  remainder  out  of  the  operating  and  equip- 
ment fund,  and  shall  make  provisions  for  the  same  when  the  county 
budget  is  made  and  presented  to  the  commissioners  in  May:  Provided, 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  county  board  of  education  from 
assuming  the  entire  expense  of  erecting  said  building  or  buildings  in 
any  district  of  the  county. 

All  loans  made  to  such  districts,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
be  made  upon  the  written  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  or  board 
of  trustees,  of  the  said  district  asking  for  the  loan  and  authorizing  the 
county  board  to  deduct  a  sufficient  amount  from  the  local  taxes  or  other 
funds  belonging  to  said  district  other  than  the  teachers'  salary  fund  to 
meet  the  indebtedness  to  the  county  board  of  education.  Otherwise,  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  have  no  lien  upon  the  local  taxes  for  the 
repayment  of  this  loan:  Provided,  this  lien  shall  not  lie  against  taxes 
collected  or  hereafter  levied  to  pay  interest  and  principal  on  bonds  issued 
by  the  authority  of  any  district. 

PAET  IX 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Art.  26.    Duties,  Powers  and  Responsibilities  of  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education 

Sec.  285.   Acceptance  of  benefits  of  federal  vocational  education  act. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  hereby  accepts  all  of  the  provisions  and 
benefits  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education,  to  provide  for  cooperation  with 
the  States  in  the  promotion  of  such  education  in  agriculture  and  the 
trades  and  industries  •  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects,  and  to  appropriate  money 
and  regulate  its  expenditure";  approved  February  twenty-third,  nineteen 
hundred  and  seventeen. 

C.  S.,  5502. 

Sec.  286.  State  board  for  vocational  education  created.  There  is  hereby 
created  a  State  board  for  vocational  education,  to  consist  of  four  members, 
as  follows:  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  three 
other  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  to  represent  agri- 
culture, one  to  represent  home  economics,  and  one  to  represent  trades 
and  industries.    The  terms  of  office  of  these  members  shall  be,  for  one 
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member  two  years,  for  one  member  four  years,  and  for  one  member  six 
years,  who  shall  serve  till  their  successors  are  appointed;  and  thereafter 
each  member  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

0.  S.,  5393;  1919,  c.  119,  s.  3. 

Sec.  287.  Powers  and  duties  of  board.  The  State  board  for  vocational 
education  shall  have  all  necessary  authority  to  cooperate  with  the  federal 
board  for  vocational  education  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Vocational  Educational  Act,  to  administer  any  legislation  pursuant  thereto 
enacted  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  administer  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  the 
promotion  of  vocational  education  in  agricultural  subjects,  trade  and  indus- 
trial subjects  and  home  economics  subjects.  It  shall  have  full  authority  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  in  such  subjects 
as  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  education 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
in  such  subjects.  It  shall  have  full  authority  to  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officials  and  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  administer  the  federal 
act  and  this  article  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  pay  such  com- 
pensations and  other  necessary  expenses  of  administration  from  funds 
appropriated.  It  shall  have  authority  to  make  studies  and  investigations 
relating  to  vocational  education  in  such  subjects;  to  publish  the  result 
of  such  investigations,  and  to  issue  other  publications  as  seem  necessary 
by  the  board;  to  promote  and  aid  in  the  establishment  by  local  commun- 
ities of  schools,  departments,  or  classes  giving  instruction  in  such  subjects; 
to  cooperate  with  local  communities  in  the  maintenance  of  such  schools, 
departments,  or  classes;  to  prescribe  qualifications  for  the  teachers,  di- 
rectors, and  supervisors  of  such  subjects;  to  cooperate  in  the  maintenance 
of  classes  supported  and  controlled  by  the  public  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers,  directors  and  supervisors  of  such  subjects,  or  to  maintain  such 
classes  under  its  own  direction  and  control;  to  establish  and  determine 
by  general  regulations  the  qualifications  to  be  possessed  by  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  training  of  vocational  teachers. 

O.  S.,  5394;  1919,  c.  119,  s.  5. 

Sec.  288.  State  Superintendent  to  enforce  article.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  serve  as  executive  officer  of  the  State 
board  for  vocational  education,  and  shall  designate,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  board,  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  properly 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The  State  Superintendent  shall 
also  carry  into  effect  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board  may  adopt, 
and  shall  prepare  such  reports  concerning  the  condition  of  vocational 
education  in  the  State  as  the  board  may  require. 

O.  S.,  5395;  1919,  c.  119,  s.  4. 

Sec.  289.  State  appropriation  equal  to  federal  appropriation.  The  State 
of  North  Carolina  appropriates  out  of  the  State  public  school  fund  a  sum 
of  money  for  each  fiscal  year  equal  to  the  maximum  sum  which  may  be 
allotted  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  from  the  federal  treasury,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  the  Industrial  Rehabilitation 
Act,  namely,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1924,  $147,405.88;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1925,  $171,990.03;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
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June  30,  1926,  and  thereafter,  $196,664.18:  Provided,  that  only  such  portion 
of  above  State  appropriation  shall  be  used  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  work  outlined  in  this  article  and  to  meet  the  Federal 
requirements. 

0.  S.,  5503;  1919,  cc.  102,  s.  13;  119,  s.  7;  revised. 

Sec.  290.  State  treasurer  authorized  to  receive  and  disburse  vocational 
education  fund.  The  State  Treasurer  is  hereby  designated  and  appointed 
custodian  of  all  moneys  received  by  the  State  from  the  appropriation 
made  by  said  act  of  Congress,  and  he  is  authorized  to  receive  and  to 
provide  for  the  proper  custody  of  the  same,  and  to  make  disbursement 
thereof  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  said  act  and  for  the  purpose 
therein  specified.  He  shall  also  pay  out  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
article  upon  the  order  of  the  State  board  for  vocational  education. 

O.  S.,  5504;  1919,  c.  119,  s.  2. 

Sec.  291.  Cooperation  of  county  authorities  with  State  Board;  funds. 
The  county  board  of  education,  board  of  county  commissioners,  or  the 
board  of  trustees  of  any  district  may  cooperate  with  the  State  board  for 
vocational  education  in  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools  or  classes 
giving  instruction  in  agricultural  subjects,  or  trade  or  industrial  subjects, 
or  in  home  economics  subjects,  or  all  three  subjects,  and  may  use  moneys 
raised  by  public  taxation  in  the  same  manner  as  moneys  are  used  for  other 
public  school  purposes:  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be 
construed  to  repeal  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  by  any  of  said 
boards  for  said  purposes. 

O.  S.,  5396;  1919,  c.  119,  s.  6;  revised. 

Sec.  292.  Report  to  Governor.  The  State  board  for  vocational  education 
shall  make  a  report  annually  to  the  Governor,  setting  forth  the  conditions 
of  vocational  education  in  the  State,  a  list  of  the  schools  to  which  federal 
and  State  aid  have  been  given,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditures 
of  federal  funds  and  the  State  funds  provided  for  in  this  article. 

O.  S.,  5397;  1919,  c.  119,  s.  8. 

Art.  27.    County  Farm-Life  Schools 

Sec.  293.  Establishment  of  school  in  county.  There  shall  be  established 
and  maintained  in  every  county  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  a  school  to  be  known  as  a  "County  Farm- 
life  School,"  for  the  training  and  preparation  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  county  for  farm  life  and  home-making. 

C.  S.,  5566. 

Sec.  294.  Aim  of  school  and  course  of  study.  The  aim  of  said  school 
shall  be  to  prepare  boys  for  agricultural  pursuits  and  farm  life  and  to 
prepare  girls  for  home-making  and  housekeeping  on  the  farm.  The  course 
of  study  shall  include  practical  work  oni  the  farm  by  the  boys  and  practical 
work  in  all  subjects  relating  to  housekeeping  and  home-making  by  the 
girls.  The  course  of  study  in  said  school  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  State  board  for  vocational  education. 

0.  S.,  5567;  1919,  c.  257,  s.  1. 
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Sec.  295.  Board  of  trustees;  appointment;  terms;  vacancies.  The  school 
shall  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  a  board  of  trustees  of 
practical  farmers,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  township  in  the 
county,  appointed  by  the  county  board  of  education,  who  shall  serve  until 
their  successors  shall  be  appointed.  The  first  board  of  trustees  shall  be 
divided  by  the  county  board  of  education  into  three  as  nearly  equal  groups 
as  possible;  one  group  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one 
group  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  one  group  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  any  trustee  his  successor 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  county  Superintendent 
of  public  instruction  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  said  board  and  secre- 
tary thereof.  All  vacancies  occurring  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise 
in  said  board  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  the  county  board  of 
education. 

C.  S.,  5568. 

Sec.  296.  Qualification  and  organization  of  board.  Within  ten  days  after 
any  county,  township,  or  townships  shall  have  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  for  the  maintenance  and 
equipment  of  the  school,  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be 
appointed,  and  the  county  superintendent  shall  duly  notify  them  to  meet 
at  the  county-seat  within  ten  days  after  their  appointment  to  qualify  and 
organize. 

C.  S.,  5569. 

Sec.  297.  Location  of  school.  After  due  advertisement,  inviting  bids 
for  the  location  of  said  school  within  the  county,  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
locate  it  at  such  place  in  said  county  as  shall  offer  the  largest  financial 
aid  for  maintenance  and  equipment,  having  due  regard  for  desirability 
and  suitability  of  location:  Provided,  however,  that  said  school  shall  not 
be  located  in  any  city  or  town  of  more  than  one  thousand  inhabitants,  nor 
within  two  miles  of  the  corporate  limits  of  any  city  or  town  of  more  than 
five  thousand  inhabitants. 

C.  S.,  5571. 

Sec.  298.  Buildings;  farm;  maintenance.  For  the  maintenance  of  said 
school,  the  county  or  township  or  school  district,  or  all  combined,  wherein 
it  is  located,  shall  provide  annually,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  not  less 
than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  The  county  or  township  or  school  district, 
or  all  combined,  shall  provide  by  bond  issue,  or  otherwise,  the  following 
equipment  for  said  school:  a  school  building  with  recitation  rooms  and 
laboratories  and  apparatus  necessary  for  efficient  instruction  in  the  pre- 
scribed subjects  of  study;  dormitory  buildings  with  suitable  accommodations 
for  not  less  than  twenty-five  boys  and  twenty-five  girls;  a  barn  and  dairy 
building  with  necessary  equipment;  a  farm  of  not  less  than  fifty  acres  of 
good  arable  land.  All  of  said  buildings  shall  be  located  on  said  farm  and 
shall  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  entire  equipment  shall  be 
subject  to  his  approval  and  acceptance  after  inspection:  Provided,  however, 
that  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  satisfactory  reasons  therefor,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  may  grant  permission  to  the  board  of  trustees  to  accept  any 
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suitable  and  properly  equipped  school  building  already  constructed,  though 
it  may  not  be  located  on  the  farm,  provided  it  be  located  within  reasonable 
and  convenient  distance  thereof. 

0.  S.,  5571,  5572;  1919,  c.  257,  s.  3;  revised. 

Sec.  299.  Election  in  county  to  establish  schools.  1.  Upon  written  re- 
quest of  the  county  board  of  education  of  any  county  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  of  said  county  may  in  their  discretion  order  an  election 
to  be  held  in  said  county,  in  accordance  with  the  law  governing  general 
elections  therein,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  A  new  registration  shall  be  ordered 
for  said  election;  and  not  less  than  thirty  days  notice  of  said  election 
shall  be  given  at  the  courthouse  door  and  three  other  public  places  in  the 
county;  and  if  there  be  newspapers  published  in  the  county,  a  notice  of 
said  election  shall  also  be  published  weekly  for  four  successive  weeks 
preceding  said  election  in  one  newspaper  therein;  and  the  registrars  and 
pollholders  shall  canvass  the  vote  cast,  declare  the  result,  and  duly  certify 
the  returns  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  the  returns  shall 
be  recorded  in  the  records  of  said  board  of  county  commissioners. 

2.  At  said  election  shall  be  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
county  the  question  of  levying  and  collecting  a  special  tax  on  all  taxable 
property  and  polls  of  said  county  for  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of 
a  "County  Farm-life  School"  therein.  At  such  election  those  favoring  the 
levying  and  collecting  of  such  a  tax  for  such  purpose  shall  vote  a  ballot 
on  which  shall  be  written  or  printed  the  words  "For  County  Farm-life 
School";  and  those  opposed  shall  vote  a  ballot  on  which  shall  be  written 
or  printed  the  words  "Against  County  Farm-life  School." 

3.  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  shall  vote  "For  County  Farm-life 
School,"  then  all  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  in  full  force  and 
effect,  and  the  county  commissioners  shall  annually  levy  and  cause  to  be 
collected,  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  other  taxes  of  the 
county  are  levied  and  collected,  a  tax  on  all  property  and  polls  of  the 
county  sufficient  to  provide  the  sum  required  for  the  annual  maintenance 
of  said  school,  and,  in  addition,-  the  sum  required  for  the  payment  of  the 
annual  interest  on  such  bond  issue  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  providing 
the  equipment  for  the  school  as  said  interest  accrues,  and  to  create  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  and  discharging  said  bonds 
as  they  become  due.  The  bond  of  the  sheriff  or  tax  collector  of  said  county 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  tax  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  liable  for  other 
taxes  collected  by  him. 

C.  S.,  5573. 

Sec.  300.  Issuance  of  bonds.  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  at  the 
election  shall  vote  "For  County  Farm-life  School,"  it  shall  be  deemed 
and  held  that  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  are  in  favor  of  granting 
to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  said  county  authority  to  issue 
bonds  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  necessary  equipment;  and  such  authority  shall  be  granted 
to  and  vested  in  said  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  said  board  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  and  sell  bonds  in  the  name 
of  said  county  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  such 
denomination  and  of  such  proportion  as  said  board  of  county  commissioners 
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may  deem  advisable,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  six  per  cent, 
with  interest  coupons  attached,  payable  at  such  time  or  times,  and  at  such 
place  or  places  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  such  bonds  to  be  of  such 
form  and  tenor  and  transferable  in  such  way,  and  the  principal  thereof 
payable  or  redeemable  at  such  time  or  times,  not  less  than  fifteen  years 
from  the  date  thereof,  and  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  may  determine. 

The  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  bonds  shall  be  expended  by 
said  board  of  county  commissioners  in  providing,  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, the  equipment  in  land,  buildings,  and  apparatus  required  under  this 
article  for  the  "County  Farm-life  School."  The  treasurer  of  said  county 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  receiving  or  disbursing  the  money  which 
may  be  received  from  the  sale  of  said  bonds. 

C.  S.,  5574;  1919,  c.  257,  s.  4;  revised. 

Sec.  301.  Township  election  to  secure  location.  The  county  commis- 
sioners of  any  county  that  has  voted  for  the  establishment  of  a  "County 
Farm-life  School"  therein  shall,  upon  petition  of  one-fourth  of  the  free- 
holders in  any  township  applying  to  the  trustees  of  said  "County  Farm- 
life  School"  to  secure  the  location  of  said  school  therein,  order  an  election 
therein,  to  be  held  after  thirty  days  notice  at  three  public  places  in  said 
township,  under  the  law  governing  State  and  county  elections  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  and  the  returns  of  said  election  shall  be  certified  by  the  reg- 
istrars and  pollholders  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  the 
same  shall  be  recorded  in  the  records  of  said  county  commissioners.  At 
the  election  shall  be  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  said  township  the 
question  of  issuing  bonds  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
the  amount  of  said  bond  issue  to  be  set  out  in  the  petition  for  said  election, 
and  of  levying  and  collecting  on  all  taxable  property  and  polls  in  said 
township  a  special  tax  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
on  said  township  bonds  as  it  accrues,  and  to  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  and  discharging  said  township  bonds  as  they  become 
due.  At  such  election,  those  favoring  the  levying  and  collection  of  such 
tax  for  such  purpose  shall  vote  a  ballot  on  which  shall  be  written  or 
printed  the  words  "For  County  Farm-life  School,"  and  those  opposed 
shall  vote  a  ballot  on  which  shall  be  written  or  printed  the  words  "Against 
County  Farm-life  School." 

C.  S.,  5575;  1919,  c.  257,  s.  5. 

Sec.  302.  Township  bonds  to  secure  location.  If  a  majority  of  the  qual- 
ified voters  at  said  election  shall  vote  "For  County  Farm-life  School," 
then  it  shall  be  deemed  and  held  that  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
are  in  favor  of  granting  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  said 
county  authority  to  issue  bonds  in  the  name  of  said  township  in  such 
amount  as  shall  have  been  named  in  the  petition  and  notice  of  election, 
to  be  sold  by  said  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  providing 
the  buildings  and  farm  and  other  equipment  for  "The  County  Farm-life 
School,"  provided  said  school  shall  be  located  in  said  township;  and  if 
said  school  shall  be  located  in  said  township,  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners shall  annually  levy  and  cause  to  be  collected,  in  the  same 
manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  other  taxes  of  the  county  are  levied  and 
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collected,  a  tax  on  all  property  and  polls  in  said  township  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  said  township  bonds  as  it  accrues 
and  to  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  and  discharging 
said  township  bonds  as  they  become  due.  The  board  of  county  commission- 
ers is  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  and  sell  said  bonds  of  the  town- 
ship to  the  amount  specified  in  the  petition  and  notice  of  election,  of  such 
denomination  and  of  such  proportion  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  bearing 
interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  six  per  cent,  with  interest  coupons  at- 
tached, payable  at  the  time  or  times,  and  at  the  same  place  or  places, 
and  of  the  same  form  and  tenor,  and  the  principal  thereof  payable  or 
redeemable  at  the  same  time  or  times  and  at  the  same  place  or  places  as  the 
county  bonds  issued  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  for  the  equip- 
ment of  said  "County  Farm-life  School." 

The  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  township  bonds  shall  be  added 
to  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  county  bonds  and  expended 
therewith  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  in  providing  by  purchase 
or  otherwise,  the  equipment  in  land,  buildings,  and  apparatus  required  in 
this  article  for  the  "County  Farm-life  School." 

C.  S.,  5576. 

Sec.  303.  Election  by  contiguous  townships  to  secure  location.  Any  two 
or  more  contiguous  townships  bidding  for  the  location  of  the  "County 
Farm-life  School"  may  unite  and  hold  an  election  upon  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  provided  for  one  township  for  the  location  of  the 
"County  Farm-life  School"  at  such  point  in  said  townships  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  "County  Farm-life  School": 
Provided,  that  the  amount  of  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  by  one  or  more 
townships  in  order  to  secure  the  location  of  the  "County  Farm-life  School" 
in  a  given  township  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  bonds  authorized 
to  be  issued  by  the  county,  so  as  to  limit  the  total  issue  of  bonds  for  farm, 
buildings,  and  equipment  to  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

0.  S.,  5577;  1919,  c.  257,  s.  5. 

Sec.  304.   Election  in  townships  to  establish  on  failure  of  county  election. 

1.  In  case  an  election  shall  be  ordered  and  held  in  any  county  as  herein 
provided,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  "County  Farm-life 
School"  therein,  and  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  at  such  election 
shall  fail  to  vote  "For  County  Farm-life  School,"  any  township  in  said 
county,  or  any  two  or  more  contiguous  townships  in  said  county,  shall, 
upon  petition  of  one-fourth  of  the  freeholders  therein  to  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  of  the  county,  have  an  election  ordered  by  the  com- 
missioners upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  in  the  three 
preceding  sections  of  this  article:  Provided,  that  a  new  registration  shall 
be  ordered. 

2.  If  in  such  election  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  in  said  town- 
ship or  townships  shall  vote  "For  County  Farm-life  School,"  then,  in  that 
event,  it  shall  be  deemed  and  held  that  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
of  the  county  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  and  sell  bonds  in  the 
name  of  said  township  or  townships  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  fifty 
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thousand  dollars,  and  to  levy  and  cause  to  be  collected,  in  the  same  manner 
and  at  the  same  time  as  other  taxes  of  the  county  are  levied  and  collected,  a 
sufficient  tax  on  all  property  and  polls  in  said  township  or  townships  to  com- 
ply with  all  conditions  named  in  this  article  for  the  maintenance  and  equip- 
ment of  a  "County  Farm-life  School,"  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
are  herein  provided  for  the  issuance  and  sale  of  county  bonds  and  the 
levying  and  collection  of  a  county  tax  for  said  purpose. 

3.  The  said  "County  Farm-life  School"  shall  thereupon  be  located  at 
such  point  in  said  township  or  townships  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  said  "County  Farm-life  School"  provided  for  in  this 
article.  Such  school,  when  thus  established,  shall  be  a  "County  Farm-life 
School"  for  said  county,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  obligations  and  conditions  prescribed  in  this  article  for  "County  Farm- 
life  Schools,"  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

C.  S.,  5578,  revistd. 

Sec.  305.  Provisions  for  township  school  becoming  connty  farm-life 
school.  At  any  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  "County  Farm-life 
School"  by  the  township  or  townships  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section,  the  county  may  hold  an  election  as  provided  in  this  article  for 
the  establishment  of  a  county  farm-life  school  by  the  county;  and  if  at 
the  election  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  county  shall  vote 
"For  County  Farm-life  School,"  and  the  tax  and  bond  issue  provided  for 
in  this  article  for  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  a  "County  Farm-life 
School"  shall  be  provided,  as  directed  herein,  by  the  county  comimssioners 
for  the  entire  county,  such  school  established  by  the  township  or  townships 
shall  become  a  county  farm-life  school  in  all  respects  like  a  county  farm- 
life  school  established  under  this  article  and  the  bonds  of  the  township  or 
townships  and  the  tax  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  and  for 
interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  bonds  shall  be  assumed  by  the  entire 
county,  and  the  bonds  of  the  township  or  townships  shall  be  cancelled  by 
substituting  therefor  county  bonds  as  provided  for  a  county  farm-life 
school. 

C.  S.,  5579. 

Sec.  306.  High  school  department  in  connection  with  county  farm-life 
school.  There  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  connection  with 
each  county  farm-life  school  such  a  high  school  course  of  study  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  If  said 
county  farm-life  school  shall  be  located  in  the  same  place  with  some 
existing  public  high  school  in  said  county,  then  said  public  high  school 
shall  be  merged  into  and  become  the  high  school  department  of  said  farm- 
life  school  as  an  organic  part  thereof;  and  the  appropriations  for  the 
maintenance  thereof  shall  be  the  same  as  the  appropriations  now  required 
for  accredited  public  high  school.  The  requirements  for  teachers  in  said 
high  school  department  of  the  county  farm-life  school  shall  be  the  same 
as  are  now  required  for  high  school  teachers  under  the  public  school  law. 
Said  high  school  department  and  course  of  study,  however,  and  the  entire 
management  of  the  same  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  the  principal  of  the  county  farm-life  school,  and 
shall  be  conducted  as  an  organic  part  of  said  school. 

0.  S.,  5580;  1919,  c.  257,  s.  6. 
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Sec.  307.   Agricultural  and  farm-life  extension  and  demonstration.  It 

shall  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  faculty  of  each  "County  Farm-life  School" 
to  conduct  agricultural  instruction  work  in  said  county,  in  cooperation, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  such  work  carried  on  in  said  county  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  to 
hold  township  and  district  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  county  from 
time  to  time  for  farmers  and  farmers'  wives;  to  cooperate  with  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  with  the  county  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  where  such  officer  exists,  in  stimulating,  directing,  and  super- 
vising practical  farm-life  work  in  the  public  high  schools  and  the  element- 
ary schools  of  the  county,  and  in  providing  instruction,  through  the  county 
teachers'  association  and  through  special  short  courses  of  study  at  said 
"County  Farm-life  School,"  for  the  public  school  teachers  of  said  county. 

C.  S.,  5582. 

Sec.  308.  Short  courses  for  adults.  There  shall  be  provided  in  the 
courses  of  study  of  the  "County  Farm-life  School"  short  courses  in  farm- 
life  studies  to  which  shall  be  admitted  adult  farmers,  men  and  women, 
and  boys  and  girls  not  in  regular  attendance  upon  the  school;  and  there 
shall  be  held  at  the  school  annually  one  or  more  county  meetings  for  the 
farmers  and  their  wives  of  the  county  for  instruction  and  demonstration 
work.  All  of  the  work  herein  required  and  all  other  work  of  the  "County 
Farm-life  School"  shall  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  school  shall  in  all  respects 
be  an  organic  part  of  the  county  public  school  system. 

C.  S.,  5583. 

Sec.  309.  Admission  of  students  from  other  counties.  The  board  of 
trustees  of  the  "County  Farm-life  School"  of  any  county  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  admit  students  from  other  counties  of  the  State 
to  said  school  upon  payment  of  such  rate  of  tuition  as  said  board  of  trustees 
may  fix;  but  all  students  who  are  residents  of  the  county  in  which  said 
school  is  located  shall  be  admitted  to  said  school  without  charge  for  tuition, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  article;  and  said  board  of  trustees 
shall  fix  all  other  charges  in  said  school  at  actual  cost. 

0.  S.,  5584. 

Sec.  310.  Treasurer  of  county  farm-life  school;  compensation.  The 
treasurer  of  the  county  shall  be  the  treasurer  of  the  "County  Farm-life 
School,"  and  shall  receive  and  disburse  all  funds  therefor,  keeping  and 
rendering  annually  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  school  a  separate 
account  of  such  receipts  and  disbursements.  If  he  be  employed  on  salary, 
he  shall  receive  no  additional  compensation  for  his  services;  and  if  em- 
ployed on  commission,  he  shall  receive  as  compensation  not  to  exceed  one 
per  cent  on  all  disbursements  and  nothing  on  receipts.  The  official  bond 
of  said  treasurer  shall  be  responsible  and  held  liable  for  all  funds  coming 
into  his  hands  for  said  school  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  liable  for  other 
funds  received  by  him  as  treasurer  of  said  county. 

O.  S.,  5585. 

Sec.  311.  Incorporation  and  powers.  The  board  of  trustees  of  said 
"County  Farm-life  School"  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  be  and  are 
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hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  and  style  of  "The  Board 

of  Trustees  of  the  County  Farm-life  School  of  County,"  and  by 

that  name  may  sue  and  be  sued,  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  purchase, 
hold,  and  sell  real  estate  and  personal  property,  receive  donations  by  gift 
or  otherwise  and  exercise  such  other  rights  and  privileges  as  are  con- 
ferred by  law  upon  corporate  bodies  so  far  as  such  powers  are  necessary 
or  convenient  to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  school  or  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  board..  The  title  to  all  lands  and  other 
property  of  the  "County  Farm-life  School"  shall  vest  in  said  board  of 
trustees. 

C.  S.f  5586. 

Sec.  312.  Appropriation  of  State  funds;  number  of  schools.  Upon  satis- 
factory evidence  furnished  by  the  State  board  for  vocational  education  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  that  all  the  provisions  of  this  article  for 
the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  equipment  of  a  "County  Farm-life 
School"  have  been  complied  with  in  any  county,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  issue  a  requisition  upon  the  State 
Auditor  for  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  county  board 
of  education  or  secured  from  local  donations  or  both,  but  not  to  exceed 
five  thousand  dollars  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  said  school,  and  the 
State  Auditor  shall  issue  his  warrant  in  favor  of  the  county  treasurer  of 
said  county  for  said  amount,  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury 
and  the  money  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  "County  Farm-life  School"  of 
said  county  and  sufficient  moneys  to  pay  said  warrants  are  hereby  appropri- 
ated out  of  the  State  public  school  fund,  if  the  amount  of  that  fund  is  suffi- 
cient, after  meeting  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  law,  otherwise  the  appro- 
priations shall  be  made  out  of  the  State  funds  not  otherwise  appropriated: 
Provided,  however,  that  there  shall  not  be  established  more  than  ten  such 
schools  in  any  one  year,  and  that  not  more  than  one  such  school  shall  be 
established  in  any  county. 

0.  S.,  5587;  1919,  c.  257,  s.  8;  1921,  c.  179,  s.  4. 

Sec.  313.  County  board  may  supplement  funds.  If  the  funds  available 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  any  county  farm-life  school  shall  be 
insufficient  to  provide  for  the  proper  maintenance  and  support  of  said 
school,  the  county  board  of  education  of  any  county  is  hereby  empowered 
to  add  to  its  annual  budget  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  such  school, 
an  amount  not  greater  than  one  thousand  dollars,  provided  that  this  amount 
shall  not  be  duplicated  out  of  the  State  public  school  fund. 

O.  S.,  5588;  1919,  c.  181. 

Art.  28.    Farm-Life  Schools  Operating  Under  Special  Acts 

Sec.  314.  All  high  schools  having  departments  of  agriculture  and  home 
economics  and  organized  to  give  farm-life  instruction  under  Article  25, 
sections  5589-5601  Consolidated  Statutes,  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
school  year,  1922-1923,  be  reorganized  under  the  county  farm-life  school  law, 
Article  27  of  this  act,  or  as  all  other  high  schools  or  union  schools  giving 
instruction  •  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  are  organized  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  This  act  shall  not 
affect  the   schools   operating   under    the   following   special  legislation: 
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Catawba  County  Farm-life  School,  Chapter  180,  Private  Laws,  1921;  Rowan 
County  Farm-life  School,  Chapter  272,  Public-Local  Laws  1919;  Iredell 
County  Farm-life  School,  Chapter  184,  Public-Local  Laws,  Extra  Session, 
1920;  Durham  County  Farm-life  School,  Chapter  229,  Public-Local  Laws, 
1913. 

Art.  29.    Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  Persons  Disabled  in 
Industry  or  Otherwise 

Sec.  315.  Acceptance  of  federal  aid.  The  State  of  North  Carolina  hereby 
accepts  all  of  the  provisions  and  benefits  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled 
to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled 
in  industry  or  otherwise,  and  their  return  to  civil  employment,  approved 
June  2,  1920. 

0.  S.,  5502;  s.  14,  c.  91,  Public  Laws,  Extra  Session  1920. 

Sec.  316.  The  State  board  for  vocational  education  shall  have  all  neces- 
sary authority  to  cooperate  with  the  federal  board  for  vocational  education 
in  the  administration  of  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  persons  injured  in  industry  and  otherwise;  to  administer 
any  legislation  pursuant  thereto  enacted  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina; 
and  to  administer  the  funds  provided  by  the  federal  government  and  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  under  the  provisions  of  section  289.  It  shall  have 
full  authority  to  formulate  plans  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation; to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officials  and  assistants  as  may  be 
necessary  to  administer  the  federal  act  and  this  article  for  the  State  of 
North  Carolina;  and  to  pay  such  compensation  and  other  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration as  are  necessary  from  funds  appropriated  under  this  act.  It 
shall  have  authority  to  make  studies  and  investigations  relating  to  voca- 
tional rehabilitation;  to  publish  the  result  of  such  investigations  and  to 
issue  other  publications  as  seem  necessary  by  the  board;  to  promote  and 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  departments,  or  classes  giving  in- 
struction in  vocational  subjects  for  rehabilitation  purposes;  and  to  pre- 
scribe qualifications  for  the  teachers,  directors,  and  supervisors  of  such 
subjects. 

C.  S.,  5394;  s.  13,  c.  91,  Extra  Session  1920. 

Sec.  317.  State  appropriation  from  State  public  school  fund.  The  State 
of  North  Carolina  appropriates  out  of  the  State  public  school  fund  a  sum 
of  money  for  each  fiscal  year  equal  to  the  maximum  sum  which  may  be 
allotted  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  from  the  Federal  Treasury  under 
an  act  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise,  and  their  return  to  civil 
employment:  Provided,  that  only  such  portion  of  the  above  State  appro- 
priation shall  be  used  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
work  outlined  in  articles  twenty-six  and  twenty-nine. 

C.  S.,  5503;  s.  15,  c.  91,  Extra  Session  1920. 

Sec.  318.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall:  (a)  Cooperate  with  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  arranging  with  all  public  and 
private  hospitals,  clinics,  dispensaries,  health  officers,  and  practising  physi- 
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cians,  to  send  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  prompt  and 
complete  reports  of  any  persons  under  treatment  in  such  hospitals,  clinics, 
dispensaries,  or  by  such  physicians  or  health  officers,  for  any  injury  or 
disease  that  may  render  them  permanently,  physically,  and  vocationally 
handicapped  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  or  will  be  unable  to  support 
themselves;  and  (b)  Cooperate  generally  with  the  State  Board,  for  Voca- 
tional Education  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.  319.  State  appropriation.  The  State  of  North  Carolina  appropriates 
for  each  fiscal  year  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  or  as  much  thereof 
as  is  necessary,  from  the  State  Treasury  to  the  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  worthy  persons  who  enter 
training  under  the  Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act:  Provided,  (1) 
that  this  fund  shall  be  used  only  to  pay  for  the  actual  living  expenses  of 
deserving  persons,  as  determined  by  investigation  of  the  board,  who  have 
no  other  means  of  paying  said  living  expenses;  (2)  that  this  fund  shall 
be  paid  out  by  the  State  Treasurer  on  the  order  of  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education;  (3)  that  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  per  week  for 
not  more  than  twenty  weeks,  unless  an  extension  of  time  is  granted  by 
the  board,  be  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  any  one  person  in  training; 
(4)  that  the  said  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  shall  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  all  expenditures,  showing  date,  the  person  to  whom 
paid,  for  what  paid,  and  the  amount  of  each  warrant,  and  shall  make  a 
report  of  same  to  the  Governor  on  or  before  the  first  of  January  each 
year;  and  (5)  that  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  rati- 
fication. 

C.  172,  1921. 

PART  X 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 
Art.  30.    Text-Books  for  Elementary  Grades 

Sec.  320.  State  Board  of  Education  adopts.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  hereby  authorized  to  adopt  text-books  for  use  in  all  elementary 
public  schools  of  the  State  supported  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  public  funds, 
And  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  contracts  now  in  force  it 
shall  adopt  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  a  multiple  list  submitted  by 
the  text-book  commission,  as  hereinafter  provided,  two  basal  primers 
for  the  first  grade  and  two  basal  readers  for  each  of  the  first  three  grades, 
and  one  basal  book  or  series  of  books  on  all  other  subjects  contained  in 
the  outline  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  grades  where  a  basal  book 
or  books  are  recommended  for  use:  Provided,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion may  enter  into  contract  with  a  publisher  for  a  period  less  than  five 
years,  if  any  advantage  may  accrue  to  the  schools  as  a  result  of  a  shorter 
contract  than  five  years. 

Sec.  321.  Books  adopted  for  an  indefinite  period.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  contract  now  existing  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
publisher  for  any  particular  book  or  books,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
upon  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  publisher,  may  continue  the  con- 
tract for  any  particular  book  or  books  indefinitely;  that  is,  for  a  period 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years. 
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The  State  Board  of  Education  may,  at  any  time  it  finds  a  book  unsatis- 
factory, call  for  a  new  report  from  the  Text-book  Commission  on  that 
subject  adopted  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Moreover,  the  Text-book 
Commission  at  any  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  may  recommend  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
that  a  given  book  adopted  indefinitely  is  unsatisfactory  or  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  book  or  books. 

In  the  event  that  a  change  of  text-books  contracted  for  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  or 
by  the  Text-book  Commission,  the  publisher  shall  be  given  at  least  three 
months  notice  prior  to  the  first  of  May,  and  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  adopt  from  a  list  sub- 
mitted by  the  Text-book  Commission  a  new  book  or  books  on  said  subject. 
Moreover,  the  publisher  of  any  text-book  desiring  to  end  a  contract  that 
has  been  extended  indefinitely  shall  give  the  State  Board  of  Education  at 
least  three  months  notice  prior  to  the  first  day  of  May.  In  either  event,  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  a  new  book  for  an  old  one  on  the  adopted 
list,  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  call  for  new  recommendations 
from  the  Text-book  Commission  on  that  book  and  proceed  as  in  the  first 
instance. 

Sec.  322.  Classification  of  text-books.  The  text-books  in  use  in  the 
public  schools  are  hereby  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  major  subjects, 
which  include  readers,  arithmetics,  language  and  grammar,  history  and 
geography;  and  (2)  all  other  books  on  all  other  subjects  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  minor  subjects. 

Sec.  323.  Basal  and  supplementary  books.  All  subjects  on  which  text- 
books are  to  be  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  the  basal 
books,  and  all  other  books  necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  study 
shall  be  supplementary  books. 

Sec.  324.  Adoption  of  supplementary  books.  County  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  boards  of  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  select  supplementary 
books  necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  study  for  the  schools.  But  said 
supplementary  books  shall  neither  displace  nor  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  basal  books. 

Sec.  325.  The  Text-book  commission.  The  Governor  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  appoint  a  text-book  commission  com- 
posed of  seven  members  to  be  selected  from  among  the  teachers,  super- 
visors, principals,  and  superintendents  actually  engaged  in  school  work 
in  the  State,  to  serve  for  five  years  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
and  qualified,  and  the  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  have  authority  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  In  the  Text-book 
Commission,  or  to  remove  for  sufficient  cause  any  member  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Sec.  326.  Organization  of  commission.  Immediately  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Text-book  Commission  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  cause  said  Text-book  Commission  to  meet  in  his  office  and  organize  by 
electing  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  shall  adopt  such  rules  and  regu- 
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lations  to  govern  their  work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  work 
of  the  Text-book  Commission  shall  then  be  apportioned  among  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  its  work  shall  be  published 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  a  copy  shall  be  sent  to  all  publishers  that  may 
submit  bids  and  samples  of  books  for  adoption. 

The  several  members  of  the  Text-book  Commission  may  work  independ- 
ently, seeking  information  from  every  legitimate  source,  but  if  the  members 
of  the  Text-book  Commission  receive  information  from  representatives  of 
book  companies  they  shall  keep  a  record  of  each  such  visit  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  visit. 

Sec.  327.  Compensation  of  commission.  Each  member  of  the  Text-book 
Commission  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  Public  School  Fund,  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  two  hundred  dollars 
($200)  for  services,  and,  in  addition,  the  necessary  traveling  expenses 
authorized  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction:  Provided,  that 
the  chairman  of  this  commission  shall  be  paid  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  ($225).  The  members  so  appointed  shall  serve  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  any  time  during  their  term 
of  service:  Provided  further,  that  for  any  service  rendered  more  than  one 
year  after  appointment  each  member  shall  be  paid  a  per  diem  of  five 
dollars  ($5)  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Sec.  328.  Duties  of  commission.  The  Text-book  Commission  shall  first 
prepare,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  publish  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  an  outline  course  of  study  setting 
forth  what  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  each  of  the  elementary  grades.  It 
shall  give  in  outline  the  number  of  basal  and  supplementary  books  on 
each  subject  to  be  used  in  each  grade,  in  accordance  with  law.  All  sub- 
jects on  which  books  are  to  be  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  be  basal  books,  and  all  others  shall  be  considered  supplementary 
books. 

After  the  outline  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  and  published  the 
Text-book  Commission  shall  then  prepare  a  multiple  list  of  basal  books  to 
toe  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  multiple  list  shall 
contain  not  more  than  six  books  or  series  of  books  on  all  subjects  where 
two  basal  books  or  series  of  books  are  to  be  adopted,  and  not  more  than 
four  basal  books  for  each  of  the  other  subjects  in  the  course  of  study  for 
each  grade. 

On  or  before  February  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
the  chairman  of  the  Text-book  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  a  report  setting  forth  the  multiple  list 
of  books  that  have  been  selected  in  conformity  with  the  outline  course  of 
study.  No  book  shall  be  included  in  the  mutliple  list  that  a  majority  of 
the  Text-book  Commission  deems  unsuitable,  or  that  does  not  conform  to 
the  outline  course  of  study. 

The  Text-book  Commission  shall  report  whether  any  of  the  major  sub- 
jects containing  a  series  of  books  may  be  divided,  taking  one  part  from 
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one  series  and  another  part  from  another  series  of  books  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  the  commission's  report  in  this  respect  shall  be  binding  on  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  320.  State  Hoard  of  Education  makes  all  contracts.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  advertisement  for  bids,  when  and  how  prices  shall  be  submitted,  when 
and  how  sample  books  for  adoption  shall  be  submitted,  the  nature  of  the 
contract  to  be  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  publishers,  the  nature  and  kind  of  bond,  if  any  is  necessary,  and  all 
other  needful  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  adoption  of  books  for 
the  elementary  schools  not  otherwise  specified  in  this  act.  After  a  contract 
has  been  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  pub- 
lisher, if  the  publisher  shall  fail  to  keep  its  contract  as  to  prices,  dis- 
tribution of  books,  etc..  the  Attorney-General  shall  bring  suit  against  said 
company,  when  requested  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  such  amount 
as  may  be  sufficient  to  enforce  the  contract  or  to  compensate  the  State 
because  of  the  loss  sustained  by  a  failure  to  keep  this  contract. 

Sec.  330.  >~ot  more  than  one  major  subject  to  be  changed  in  any  one 
year.  At  the  expiration  of  the  present  contracts  between  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  publishers  not  more  than  one  major  and  two  minor 
subjects  shall  be  changed  in  any  one  year,  provided  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments as  to  prices  and  distribution  may  be  made. 

Sec.  331.  Publishers  to  register  all  ngenfts  or  employees.  Publishers 
submitting  books  for  adoption  shall  register  in  the  office  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  all  agents  or  other  employees  of  any  kind 
authorized  to  represent  said  company  in  the  State,  and  this  registration 
list  shall  be  open  to  the  public  for  inspection. 

Sec.  332.  Contracts  now  in  force  not  affected.  All  contracts  heretofore 
entered  into  between  publishers  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina  shall  in 
no  wise  be  affected  by  amendments  to  chapter  145.  Public  Laws  1921. 

Akt.  31.    Text-books  for  High  Schools 

Sec.  333.  County  boards  of  education  adopt.  The  county  board  of  edu- 
cation is  hereby  authorized  to  adopt  text-books  for  use  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  county  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  334.  State  committee  on  high  school  text-books:  duties:  reports  to 
State  Superintendent.  The  Governor  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  appoint  a  State  committee  on  high  school  text- 
books, consisting  of  five  members,  who  shall  serve  without  pay  except 
reimbursement  out  of  the  State  Treasury  upon  the  requisition  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by  at- 
tendance upon  meetings  of  the  committee  that  may  be  called  by.  or  under 
the  direction  of.  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction:  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  State  committee  on  high  school  text-books  to  make  an 
examination  of  each  book  submitted  to  any  publisher,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  article,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not  the  contents, 
quality,  and  price  of  said  book  are  such  as  to  make  it  suitable  and  desirable 
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for  use  in  public  high  schools  of  this  State;  and  the  said  State  committee  on 
high  school  text-books  shall,  every  five  years,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided,  submit  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year  within  which  county  adoptions 
are  to  be  made,  a  report  of  its  findings  with  recommendations  as  to  the 
books  that  shall  be  placed  on  the  State  approved  list,  which  list  shall 
constitute  the  State  adopted  list  for  a  period  of  five  years,  except  as 
herein  otherwise  provided. 

O.  S.,  5726,  revised. 

Sec.  335.  State  Board  of  Education  approves  the  list;  State  Superin- 
tendent approyes  list  All  books  recommended  for  use  in  the  public  high 
school  of  the  State  by  the  State  committee  on  high  school  text-books  that 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  then  be 
placed  upon  the  State  list  of  approved  text-books  at  the  prices  agreed 
upon  under  contract  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  publishers. 

0.  S.,  5727,  revised. 

Sec.  336.  County  committee  to  recommend  books.  The  county  board  of 
education  of  each  county  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  county 
committee  on  high  school  text-books,  every  five  years,  except  as  herein- 
after provided,  adopt  a  county  list  which  shall  be  made  up  from  the  State 
list  of  approved  books  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section;  and  the 
said  committee  to  select  high  school  text-books  for  each  county  shall  be 
composed  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  largest  city  or  union  school  system  of  the  county,  and  three 
high  school  principals  or  teachers  chosen  from  the  different  high  schools 
of  the  county,  to  be  selected  jointly  by  the  two  above  mentioned  county  and 
city  superintendents:  Provided,  that  in  a  county  where  such  a  committee 
cannot  be  secured  according  to  the  manner  provided  above,  the  State  high 
school  inspector  shall  recommend  to  the  county  board  of  education  of 
said  county  the  high  school  books  to  be  used  in  said  county,  and  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  adopt  the  list  of  books  so  recommended; 
and  the  county  adoptions  of  high  school  text-books  under  this  article  shall 
be  limited  to  the  State  list  of  approved  high  school  text-books  to  be 
selected  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  pub- 
lished as  provided  in  the  preceding  section:  Provided,  nothing  in  this 
article  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  county  committee  on  high 
school  text-books  from  recommending  the  use  of,  and  the  county  board  of 
education  from  adopting,  more  than  one  book  on  a  subject  for  use  in  the 
different  types  of  high  schools  that  may  require  books  of  greater  or  less 
difficulty,  nor  shall  any  high  school  be  prevented  from  using  necessary 
supplementary  books. 

O.  S.,  5724. 

Sec.  337.  Text-books  adopted  for  five  years;  exceptions.  The  county 
board  of  education  of  each  county  at  a  regular  meeting  held  between  the 
first  day  of  February  and  the  first  day  of  June  preceding  the  expiration 
of  present  contracts,  shall  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  county 
committee  on  high  school  text-books,  and  shall  adopt  a  list  of  high  school 
text-books  recommended  by  the  said  committee,  under  the  provisions  of 
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this  article,  to  be  used  in  the  county  for  the  next  five  years;  and  when 
such  county  adoption  shall  have  been  made,  no  basal  book  or  books,  except 
those  on  the  list  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  county  for 
the  next  five  years  period  from  the  time  of  an  adoption,  shall  be  used  by 
any  public  high  school  of  the  county:  Provided,  that  in  adopting  text- 
books of  history  and  science,  the  committee  may  adopt  and  the  State  Board 
of  Education  may  make  contracts  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
0.  S.,  5730,  reTised. 

Sec.  338.  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  contracts.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
advertisement  for  bids,  when  and  how  prices  shall  be  submitted,  when  and 
how  sample  books  for  adoption  shall  be  submitted,  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract to  be  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  pub- 
lishers, the  nature  and  kind  of  bond,  if  any,  is  necessary,  and  all  other  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  governing  the  adoption  of  books  for  the  high  schools 
not  otherwise  specified  in  this  article.  After  a  contract  has  been  entered 
into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  publisher,  if  the  pub- 
lisher shall  fail  to  keep  its  contract  as  to  prices,  distribution  of  books, 
etc.,  the  Attorney-General  shall  bring  suit  against  said  company,  when  re- 
quested by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  such  amount  as  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  enforce  the  contract  or  to  compensate  the  State  because  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  a  failure  to  keep'  this  contract. 

Sec.  339.  Students  removing  from  county  may  sell  books;  resale.  When 
a  pupil  in  any  public  high  school  of  one  county  removes  to  another 
county  and  enters  a  high  school  in  that  county  and  has  regularly  adopted 
high  school  text-books  not  used  in  the  high  schools  of  such  other  county, 
and  wishes  to  dispose  of  them  the  county  board  of  education  in  the  county 
from  which  he  removes,  if  requested  to  do  so,  shall  purchase  through 
any  of  its  depositories  or  agencies,  such  books  at  a  fair  valuation  thereof, 
depending  on  the  condition  of  the  books,  and  shall  provide  for  reselling 
them  to  other  pupils  at  a  profit  not  exceeding  fifteen  per  cent. 

0.  S.,  5732. 

Art.  32.    Furnishing  Text-books 

Sec.  340.  Free  text-books.  On  and  after  July  first,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-three,  any  county  board  of  education,  the  committee 
of  any  local  tax  district,  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  special  charter 
district  in  the  State,  is  hereby  authorized  to  purchase  books  for  the  use 
of  pupils  in  said  county  or  district  to  be  loaned  to  said  pupils,  without 
charge  for  the  same,  under  such  needful  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  loan  of  said  text-books  as  the  said  board  may  prescribe. 

If  instruction  is  given  in  the  manual  and  domestic  arts,  the  county  board 
of  education,  the  committee,  or  board  of  trustees  may,  in  its  discretion, 
purchase  and  lend  the  necessary  implements  and  materials  to  the  pupils. 
And  it  shall  also  in  a  similar  manner  procure  such  apparatus,  reference 
books,  and  other  means  of  illustration  as  may  be  needed  in  the  school. 

(1).  The  board  of  county  commissioners,  in  addition  to  levying  taxes 
for  the  salary  fund,  the  operating  and  equipment  fund,  and  the  fund  for 
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the  repayment  of  loans,  bonds  and  notes,  is  hereby  authorized  to  levy  an 
additional  tax  to  be  known  as  the  "tax  for  supplying  free  text-books," 
which  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  purchasing  and  loaning  text- 
books as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act,  after  an  estimate  has  been 
submitted  by  the  county  board  of  education  and  approved  by  the  commis- 
sioners. Any  committee  of  a  local  tax  district,  or  any  board  of  trustees 
of  a  special  charter  district  in  a  county  not  supplying  free  text-books,  is 
hereby  authorized  to  use  any  part  of  the  local  tax  funds,  not  otherwise 
appropriated  in  the  district,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  one 
authorizing  said  district  to  supply  free  text-books. 

(2).  In  the  event  that  the  county  board  of  education,  or  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  or  both,  shall  fail  to  provide  in  the  budget  a  sum 
sufficient  to  supply  free  text-books  in  accordance  with  section  one  of  this 
act,  or  in  the  event  that  the  sum  derived  from  the  local  taxes  in  any  local 
tax  or  special  charter  district  is  insufficient  to  provide  free  text-books  in 
such  district  after  other  necessary  expenses  are  met,  the  question  of 
supplying  free  text-books  may  be  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  in  the 
following  manner: 

Whenever  the  written  petition  of  one-fourth  of  the  qualified  voters  of  a 
county,  or  of  a  local  tax  or  special  charter  district  setting  forth  the  tax 
rate  to  be  levied  and  calling  for  an  election  to  be  held  upon  the  question  of 
levying  an  additional  special  annual  tax  with  which  to  purchase  and  supply 
free  text-books  is  presented  to  the  governing  board,  said  board  shall  present 
the  petition  to  the  tax  levying  authority  of  said  county  or  district,  which 
body  shall  order  an  election  and  conduct  the  same  as  near  as  may  be 
under  the  rules  governing  the  election  for  local  taxes:  Provided,  that  in 
the  election  the  voters  shall  cast  a  ballot  on  which  shall  be  printed  or 
written  the  words  "For  free  text-books,"  and  those  who  oppose  shall  cast 
a  ballot  on  which  shall  be  printed  or  written  the  words  "Against  free 
text-books,"  and  if  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  in  said  county  or 
district  shall  cast  their  ballots  "For  free  text-books,"  the  tax  shall  be 
levied  and  collected  as  all  other  county  or  local  taxes  for  schools  are 
levied  and  collected.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
school  to  purchase  books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  in  said  county  or  dis- 
trict, and  loan  the  same  to  pupils  without  charge,  in  accordance  with 
section  one  of  this  act. 

Sec.  341.  Rental  of  text-books.  The  county  board  of  education  or  the 
board  of  trustees  of  any  local-tax  district  or  special  charter  district  is 
hereby  authorized  to  rent  such  books  to  the  children  of  any  school  district 
at  a  rental  price  not  to  exceed  fifty  per  cent  of  the  publisher's  contract 
price  with  the  State;  and  wherever  books  are  rented  that  have  not  been 
contracted  for  by  the  State,  the  rental  price  shall  not  exceed  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  publisher's  list  prices. 

C.  S.,  5735. 

Sec.  342.  County  and  local  boards  to  make  rules;  to  nse  incidental  ex- 
pense fund.  The  county  board  of  education  or  the  board  of  trustees  of 
any  local-tax  district  or  special-charter  district  is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  rental  of  public-school 
text-books,  and  to  apply  any  funds  of  the  operating  and  equipment  fund 
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remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  county  or  the  special-charter  district  to  the 
purpose  of  this  article:    Provided,  that  before  any  amount  is  appropriated 
from  this  fund  for  these  purposes,  provision  shall  be  made  for  all  needful 
expenses  of  said  schools. 
C.  S.,  5736. 

Sec.  343.  Books  for  indigent  children.  County  boards  of  education  or 
the  board  of  trustees  of  any  local-tax  district  may  set  aside  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  from  the  incidental  expense  fund 
to  be  used  in  purchasing  public-school  text-books,  to  be  used  in  the  manner 
designated,  namely,  that  when  it  shall  appear  that  the  education  of  any 
child  is  limited  because  of  the  inability  of  said  child  to  purchase  necessary 
text-books  or  to  pay  the  rental  price,  said  board  or  boards  may  loan  free 
of  cost  all  necessary  books  to  any  such  child  during  the  term  of  the 
school,  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  by  the  county  board  of  education 
or  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  local-tax  district  or  special-charter  school, 
and  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

C.  S.,  5737. 

Sec.  344.    State  Superintendent  to  inform  local  school  authorities.  The 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby  requested  to  inform 
superintendents  of  county  and  all  local-tax  schools  of  the  provis'ons  of 
this  article. 

C.  S.,  5739. 

Art.  33.    Public  Libraries 

Sec.  345.   Rules  and  regulations  governing  their  establishment.  The 

State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  to  adopt  such  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  establishment  of  public  libraries  receiving  State 
aid  as  will  best  serve  the  educational  interests  of  the  people.  It  shall  have 
authority  to  use  all  of  the  State  appropriation  for  rural  libraries,  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  county  circulating  libraries,  or  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  Library  Commission  in  providing  circulating  libraries  for  the 
schools. 

Sec.  346.  Aid  in  establishing  local  libraries.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation may  use  such  a  portion  of  the  State  appropriation  to  rural  libraries 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  aid  the  public  schools  in  establishing  local 
libraries  as  provided  herein. 

When  the  patrons  and  friends  of  any  union  school  in  which  a  standard 
high  school  is  or  is  to  be  maintained  shall  raise  by  private  subscription 
and  tender  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund  for  the  establishment 
of  a  library  to  be  connected  with  the  school  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  appropriate  from  the  operating  and  equip- 
ment fund  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  county  board  shall  have  made  an  appropriation  for  a 
library  in  the  manner  prescribed,  the  county  superintendent  shall  inform 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  fact,  whereupon  the 
State  Board,  if  the  funds  on  hand  are  sufficient,  shall  remit  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  school  fund  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  additional  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books. 

C.  S.,  5618,  amended. 
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PAKT  XI 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  IN  SCHOOLS 

Art.  34.    General  Compulsory  Attendance  Law 

Sec.  347.   Parent  or  guardian  required  to  keep  child  in  school;  exceptions. 

Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  the  State  having  charge  or 
control  of  a  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  shall 
cause  such  child  to  attend  school  continuously  for  a  period  equal  to  the 
time  which  the  public  school  in  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides 
shall  be  in  session.  The  principal,  superintendent,  or  teacher  who  is  in 
charge  of  such  school  shall  have  the  right  to  excuse  the  child  from  tem- 
porary attendance  on  account  of  sickness  or  distance  of  residence  from 
the  school,  or  other  unavoidable  cause  which  does  not  constitute  truancy 
as  defined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

C.  S.,  5758. 

Sec.  348.  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  rules  and  regulations; 
method  of  enforcement  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  formulate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The  board  shall  pre- 
scribe what  shall  constitute  truancy,  what  causes  may  constitute 
legitimate  excuses  for  temporary  non-attendance  due  to  physical  or  mental 
inability  to  attend,  and  under  what  circumstances  teachers,  principals,  or 
superintendents  may  excuse  pupils  for  non-attendance  due  to  immediate 
demands  of  the  farm  or  the  home  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  the 
several  sections  of  the  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  school  officials  to 
carry  out  such  instructions  from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  any 
school  official  failing  to  carry  out  such  instructions  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor:  Provided,  that  the  preceding  section  shall  not  be  in  force 
in  any  city  or  county  that  has  a  higher  compulsory  attendance  law  now 
in  force  than  that  provided  herein;  but  in  any  such  case  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  investigate  the  same  and  decide 
that  any  such  law  now  in  force  has  a  higher  compulsory  attendance  feature 
than  that  provided  by  this  article:  Provided,  that  wherever  any  district 
is  without  adequate  buildings  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  article, 
the  county  boards  of  education  may  be  allowed  not  more  than  two  years 
from  July  the  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen,  to  make 
full  and  ample  provision  in  every  district. 

C.  S.,  5759. 

Sec.  349.  Attendance  officers;  reports;  prosecutions.  The  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  prepare  such  rules  and  procedure  and 
furnish  such  blanks  for  teachers  and  other  school  officials  as  may  be 
necessary  for  reporting  each  case  of  truancy  or  lack  of  attendance  to  the 
chief  attendance  officer  referred  to  in  this  article.  Such  rules  shall  pro- 
vide, among  other  things,  for  a  notification  in  writing  to  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  the  nonattendance  of  any  child,  that  the  case  is  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  chief  attendance  officer  of  the  county  unless  the  law  is  im- 
mediately complied  with.  County  boards  of  education  and  boards  of 
trustees  of  special-charter  districts  have  the  right  to  appoint  district  at- 
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tendance  officers  when  deemed  by  them  necessary,  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  the  rules  and  instructions  which 
may  be  promulgated  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
But  in  every  case  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  prosecute  for  non- 
attendance  the  case  shall  be  referred  to  the  chief  attendance  officer  of 
the  county  for  further  action:  Provided,  that  in  special  charter  districts 
having  special  attendance  officers  paid  out  of  local  funds,  said  officers 
shall  have  full  authority  to  prosecute  for  violations  of  this  article. 

C.  S.,  5760. 

Note. — The  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  is  chief  attendance  officer.  C.  S.,  5017. 

Sec.  350.  Violation  of  law;  penalty.  Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars 
nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  and  upon  failure  or  refusal  to  pay  such 
fine,  the  said  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  shall  be  imprisoned  not 
exceeding  thirty  days  in  the  county  jail. 

0.  S.,  5761. 

Sec.  351.  Investigation  and  prosecution  by  connty  superintendent  and 
attendance  officer.  The  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  or  chief 
school  attendance  officer  or  truant  officer  provided  for  by  law  shall  investi- 
gate and  prosecute  all  violators  of  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

C.  S.,  5762. 

Sec.  352.  Investigation  as  to  indigency  of  child.  If  affidavit  shaJl  be 
made  by  the  parent  of  a  child  or  by  any  other  person  that  any  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  is  not  able  to  attend  school 
by  reason  of  necessity  to  work  or  labor  for  the  support  of  itself  or  the 
support  of  the  family,  then  the  attendance  officer  shall  diligently  inquire 
into  the  matter  and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  some  court  allowed  by 
law  to  act  as  a  juvenile  court,  and  said  court  shall  proceed  to  find  whether 
as  a  matter  of  fact  such  parents,  or  persons  standing  in  locus  parentis,  are 
unable  to  send  said  child  to  school  for  the  term  of  compulsory  attendance 
for  the  reasons  given.  If  the  court  shall  find,  after  careful  investigation, 
that  the  parents  have  made  or  are  making  a  bona  fide  effort  to  comply  with 
the  compulsory  attendance  act,  and  by  reason  of  illness,  lack  of  earning 
capacity,  or  any  other  cause  which  the  court  may  deem  valid  and  sufficient, 
are  unable  to  send  said  child  to  school,  then  the  court  shall  find  and  state 
what  help  is  needed  for  the  family  to  enable  the  attendance  law  to  be 
complied  with.  The  court  shall  transmit  its  findings  to  the  county  board 
of  education  of  the  county  or,  in  special-charter  districts,  to  the  board  of 
trustees  in  which  the  case  may  arise. 

0.  S.,  5763. 

Sec.  353.  Aid  to  indigent  child.  The  county  board  of  education  shall,  in 
its  discretion,  order  aid  to  be  given  the  family  from  the  operating  and 
equipment  fund  of  the  county  school  budget  to  an  extent  not  to  exceed 
ten  dollars  per  month  for  such  child  during  the  continuance  of  the  com- 
pulsory term;  and  shall  at  the  same  time  require  said  officer  to  see  that  the 
money  is  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  appropriated  and  to  report 
from  time  to  time  whether  it  shall  be  continued  or  withdrawn.    And  the 
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county  board  of  education  is  hereby  authorized  in  making  out  the  county 
budget  to  provide  a  sum  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

C.  S.,  5764. 

Art.  35.    Compulsory  Attendance  of  Deaf  and  Blind  Children 

Sec.  354.  Deaf  and  blind  children  to  attend  school;  age  limits;  minimnm 
attendance.  Every  deaf  and  blind  child  of  sound  mind  in  North  Carolina 
who  shall  be  qualified  for  admission  into  a  State  school  for  the  deaf  or  the 
blind  shall  attend  a  school  for  the  deaf  or  blind  for  a  term  of  nine  months 
each  year  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen  years.  Parents,  guardi- 
ans, or  custodians  of  every  such  blind  or  deaf  child  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  eighteen  years  shall  send,  or  cause  to  be  sent,  such  child  to 
some  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  or  deaf  as  is  herein  provided: 
Provided,  that  the  board  of  directors  of  any  school  for  the  deaf  or  blind 
may  exempt  any  such  child  from  attendance  at  any  session  or  during  any 
year,  and  may  discharge  from  their  custody  any  such  blind  or  deaf  child 
whenever  such  discharge  seems  necessary  or  proper.  Whenever  a  deaf  or 
blind  child  shall  reach  the  age  of  eighteen  and  is  still  unable  to  become 
self-supporting  because  of  its  defects,  such  a  child  shall  continue  in  said 
school  until  it  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one  unless  it  becomes  self- 
supporting  sooner. 

C.  S.,  5765,  5769. 

Sec.  355.  Parents,  etc.,  failing  to  send  to  school  gnilty  of  misdemeanor; 
proyisos.  The  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians  of  any  deaf  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen  years  failing  to  send  such  deaf 
child  or  children  to  some  school  for  instruction,  as  provided  in  this  article, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  or 
imprisoned,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  year  said  deaf  child 
is  kept  out  of  school,  between  the  ages  herein  provided:  Provided,  (l) 
that  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians  may  elect  two  years  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  eighteen  years  that  a  deaf  child  or  children  may  remain 
out  of  school,  and  (2)  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  or  be  enforced 
against  the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  any  deaf  child  until  such 
time  as  the  superintendent  of  any  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf, 
by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee  of  such  institution, 
shall  in  his  and  their  discretion  serve  written  notice  on  such  parent, 
guardian,  or  custodian,  directing  that  such  child  be  sent  to  the  institution 
whereof  they  have  charge. 
C.  S.f  5766. 

Sec.  356.   Parents,  etc.,  failing  to  send  gnilty  of  misdemeanor;  provisos. 

The  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians  of  any  blind  child  or  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen  years  failing  to  send  such  child  or 
children  to  some  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  year  that  such  child  or  children  shall  be 
kept  out  of  school  between  the  ages  specified:  Provided,  (1)  that  this 
section  shall  not  be  enforced  against  the  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians 
of  any  blind  child  until  such  time  as  the  authorities  of  some  school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind  shall  serve  written  notice  on  such  parents,  guardi- 
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ans,  or  custodians,  directing  that  such  child  be  sent  to  the  school  whereof 
they  have  charge;  and  (2)  that  the  authorities  of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  shall  not  be  compelled  to  retain  in  their  custody 
or  under  their  instruction  any  incorrigible  person  or  persons  of  con- 
firmed immoral  habits. 

Sec.  357.  To  report  defective  children.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent to  report,  through  proper  legal  channels,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  parents,  guardians,  or  custodians  of  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  feeble-minded 
children  to  the  principal  of  the  institution  provided  for  each  and  upon 
the  failure  of  the  county  superintendent  to  make  such  reports  he  shall 
be  fined  five  dollars  for  each  child  of  the  class  mentioned  above  not  so 
reported. 

C.  S.,  5567,  5571. 

PART  XII 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION"  TO  LICENSE  CERTAIN" 
INSTITUTIONS 

Art.  36.    State  Board  of  Education  to  Regulate  Degrees 

Sec.  358.  Right  to  confer  degrees  restricted.  No  educational  institution 
hereafter  created  or  established  by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  in  this 
State  shall  have  power  or  authority  to  confer  degrees  upon  any  person 
except  as  herein  provided. 

C.  S.,  5398. 

Sec.  359.  Empowered  to  grant  license  to  confer  degrees.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  issue  its  license  to  confer  degrees  in 
such  form  as  it  may  prescribe  to  any  educational  institution  hereafter 
established  by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  in  this  State;  but  no  educa- 
tional institution  hereafter  established  in  the  State  shall  be  empowered 
to  confer  degrees  unless  it  has  income  sufficient  to  maintain  adequate 
faculty  and  equipment  sufficient  to  provide  adequate  means  of  instruction 
in  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  unless  its  baccalaureate  degree  is  conferred 
only  upon  students  who  have  completed  a  four-year  college  course,  preceded 
by  t!ie  usual  four-year  high  school  course,  or  their  equivalent. 

C.  S.,  5400. 

Sec.  360.  Inspection  of  institutions;  revocation  of  license.  All  institu- 
tions chartered  under  this  article  shall  file  such  information  with  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  the  State  Boar  1  of  Education 
may  direct,  and  it  shall  have  full  authority  to  send  an  expert  to  visit  any 
institution  applying  for  a  license  to  confer  degrees  under  this  article.  And 
if  any  one  of  them  shall  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  required  standard  the 
State  Board  of  Education  shall  revoke  the  license  to  confer  degrees,  sub- 
ject to  a  right  of  review  of  this  decision  by  the  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
upon  action  instituted  by  the  educational  institution  whose  license  had 
been  revoked. 

0.  S.,  5401. 
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Art.  37.    License  Commercial  Schools 

Sec.  361.  Licenses  for  commercial  schools.  Before  any  business  college 
or  commercial  school  shall  receive  or  solicit  students,  or  open  any  business 
school  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  this  State,  said  school  or 
college  shall  first  secure  a  license  from  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  the  effect  that  it  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this  article, 
which  license  shall  be  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  upon  the 
payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

C.  S.,  5775. 

Sec.  362.  Report  to  be  filed  before  license.  Before  any  such  business 
college  or  commercial  school  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  license  it 
shall  file  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  a  report  setting  forth: 

1.  That  it  is  the  owner  or  lessee  of  suitable  building  or  rooms  for 
the  conduct  of  its  work.' 

2.  That  it  has  acquired  suitable  equipment  for  the  courses  given  by  the 
school. 

3.  That  the  said  school  has  secured  a  faculty  of  teachers  whose  training 
has  not  been  less  than  that  required  of  teachers  engaged  in  similar  work 
in  public  schools  of  the  State. 

4.  That  said  school  or  college  has  adopted  an  approved  course  of 
study  which  includes  at  least  the  following  subjects:  bookkeeping,  com- 
mercial law,  commercial  arithmetic,  English,  commercial  correspondence, 
business  writing,  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

5.  The  owner  and  manager  of  such  school  or  college  shall  further  file 
a  certificate  signed  by  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  education  of  the  county  in  which 
the  school  is  situated  to  the  effect  that  the  owner  or  manager  of  such 
school  or  college,  after  investigation,  has  shown  satisfactory  evidence 
of  his  or  her  efficiency  and  good  moral  character  for  fair  and  honest 
dealings  with  their  students  and  the  public. 

0.  S.,  5776. 

Sec.  363.  Advertising  literature  to  be  filed.  The  institutions  securing 
license  under  this  article  shall  file  with  the  State  Board,  of  Education  copies 
of  all  advertising  literature,  including  catalogue,  pamphlets,  circulars,  etc., 
and  an  annual  report  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year. 

0.  S.,  5777. 

Sec.  364.  Conducting  school  without  license  misdemeanor.  Any  person 
who  shall  open  or  conduct  any  business  college  or  commercial  school 
within  this  State  without  having  first  procured  the  license  herein  provided 
for  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  or  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

C.  S.,  5778. 

Sec.  365.   Blanks  for  reports  and  licenses;  disposition  of  license  tax. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  furnish  all 
necessary  blanks  for  reports  and  licenses  provided  for  under  the  provisions 
of  this  article,  and  all  funds  received  from  the  license  tax  herein  provided 
for  shall  be  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer  and  shall  be  credited  to  the  State 
Public  School  Fund. 

O.  S.,  5779. 
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Sec.  366.  Application  of  article.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall 
apply  to  all  existing  chartered  business  colleges  and  commercial  schools 
and  all  other  business  colleges  and  commercial  schools  now  conducted  or 
to  be  hereafter  conducted  in  this  State. 

C.  S.,  5780. 

PART  XIII 
OBSERVANCE  OF  SPECIAL  DAYS 

Art.  38.    Special  Days  to  be  Observed  in  Public  Schools 

Sec.  367.  North  Carolina  Day.  That  the  12th  day  of  October  in  each 
and  every  year,  to  be  called  "North  Carolina  Day,"  may  be  devoted,  by 
appropriate  exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  to  the  consideration 
of  some  topic  or  topics  of  our  State  history,  to  be  selected  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction:  Provided,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall 
on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  then  the  celebration  shall  occur  on  the  Monday 
next  following:  Provided  further,  that  if  the  said  day  shall  fall  at  a  time 
when  any  such  schcols  may  not  be  in  session,  the  celebration  may  be 
held  witiiin  one  nunth  from  the  beginning  of  the  term,  unless  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  designate  some  other  time. 

Sec.  368.  Temperance  or  Law  and  Order  Day.  That  there  be  one  day 
in  each  scholastic  year  of  the  public  and  high  schools  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  to  be  known  as  Temperance  or  Law  and  Order  Day,  and 
that  the  fourth  Friday  in  January  in  each  year,  or  some  other  day  to  be 
set  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  suit  local  conditions, 
is  herebv  designated  as  Temperance  or  Law'  and  Order  Day.  This  day  shall 
be  observed  as  such  in  each  public  and  high  school  of  the  State,  or  if 
preferred,  in  each  subdivision  thereof.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  have  prepared  and  furnished  in  due  time  to  every  teacher 
of  said  public  and  high  school  for  the  State  a  suitable  program  to  be  used 
on  said  Temperance  or  Law  and  Order  Day. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  have  prepared  and 
furnished  to  the  teachers  in  the  public  and  high  schools  placards  printed 
in  large  type  which  shall  set  forth  in  attractive  style  statistics,  epigrams, 
mottoes,  and  up-to-date  scientific  truths  showing  the  evils  of  intemperance 
and  lawlessness. 

When  placards  are  distributed  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  in 
the  State,  paid  entirely  or  in  part  out  of  the  public  funds,  to  keep  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  schoolroom  occupied  by  said  teacher  one  of 
said  placards. 

Sec.  369.  Arbor  Day.  Friday  following  the  first  day  of  November  of 
each  year  shall  be  known  as  Arbor  Day,  to  be  appropriately  observed  by 
the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  issue  each  year  a  program  for  its  observance  by  the  school  children 
of  the  State,  in  order  that  they  may  be  taught  to  appreciate  the  true  value 
of  trees  and  forests  to  their  State.   The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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is  authorized  to  provide  a  suitable  program  and  plan  of  instruction  to 
county  school  officials  under  his  charge  for  the  appropriate  observance  of 
this  day. 

Sec.  370.  Other  days.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
hereby  authorized  to  provide  suitable  material  for  the  proper  observance 
in  schools  of  the  birthday  of  Washington,  Lee,  Jackson,  Armistice  Day, 
Memorial  Day,  and  such  other  days  as  may  be  deemed  of  educational  and 
patriotic  value  not  only  to  the  children  but  to  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
All  literature  necessary  for  the  proper  observance  of  the  days  specified 
in  this  article  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  ofi  Public  Instruction 
and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Sec.  371.  Combined  programs.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction may  fix  a  later  or  an  earlier  date  for  the  observance  of  any 
special  day  the  observance  of  which  is  required  for  a  specific  date  if  it 
shall  appear  to  him  to  be  more  convenient;  and  he  may  combine  the 
programs  required  to  be  issued  in  the  foregoing  sections  so  as  to  require 
the  observance  of  any  two  or  more  of  the  special  days  at  the  same  time. 

Art.  39 

Sec.  372.  Desecration  of  State  and  National  flag.  Any  person  who  in 
any  manner,  for  exhibition  or  display,  shall  place  or  cause  to  be  placed 
any  word,  figure,  mark,  picture,  design,  drawing,  or  any  advertisement 
of  any  nature  upon  any  flag,  standard,  color,  or  ensign  of  the  United 
States  or  State  flag,  or  ensign  of  this  State,  or  shall  expose  or  cause  to  be 
exposed  to  public  view  any  such  flag,  standard,  color,  or  ensign  upon  which 
shall  have  been  printed,  painted  or  otherwise  placed,  or  to  which  shall  be  at- 
tached, appended,  affixed  or  annexed,  any  word,  figure,  mark,  picture, 
design  or  drawing  or  any  advertisement  of  any  nature,  or  who  shall  expose 
to  public  view,  manufacture,  sell,  expose  for  sale,  give  away,  or  have 
in  possession  for  sale  or  to  give  away,  or  for  use  for  any  purpose,  any 
article  or  substance  of  merchandise,  or  a  receptacle  of  merchandise  or 
article  or  thing  for  carrying  or  transporting  merchandise,  upon  which 
shall  have  been  printed,  painted,  attached  or  otherwise  placed  a  repre- 
sentation of  any  such  flag,  standard,  color,  or  ensign,  to  advertise,  call 
attention  to,  decorate,  mark  or  distinguish  the  article  or  substance  upon 
which  it  is  so  placed,  or  who  shall  publicly  mutilate,  deface,  defile,  or  defy, 
trample  upon  or  cast  contempt,  either  by  words  or  act,  upon  any  such 
flag,  standard,  color,  or  ensign,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  thirty  days.  Any  person  violating  this  section 
shall  also  forfeit  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense,  to  be  recovered 
with  costs  in  a  civil  action  or  suit  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction.  Such 
action  or  suit  may  be  brought  by  and  in  the  name  of  any  citizen  of  this 
State,  and  such  penalty,  when  collected,  less  the  costs  and  expenses  of 
the  action  or  suit,  shall  be  paid  one-half  to  the  person  suing  and  one-half 
to  the  school  fund  of  the  county  in  which  suit  was  brought,  and  two  or 
more  penalties  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  the  same  action  or  suit. 

The  words,  flag,  standard,  color,  or  ensign,  as  used  in  this  section,  shall 
include  any  flag,  standard,  color,  ensign,  or  any  picture  or  representation 
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of  any  of  them,  made  of  any  substance  or  represented  on  any  substance, 
and  of  any  size,  evidently  purporting  #to  be  a  flag,  standard,  color,  or  ensign 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  a  picture  or  a  representation  of  any  of 
them,  upon  which  shall  be  shown  the  colors,  the  stars  and  the  stripes,  in 
any  number  of  either  thereof,  or  by  which  the  person  seeing  the  same, 
without  deliberation,  may  believe  it  to  represent  the  flag,  colors,  standard, 
or  ensign  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  possession  by  any  person  other  than  a  public  officer,  as  such,  of  a 
flag,  standard,  color,  ensign,  article,  substance,  or  thing,  on  which  there 
is  anything  made  unlawful  by  this  section,  shall  be  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  same  is  in  violation  of  this  section. 

0.  S.,  4500. 

PART  XIV 

PROVISIONS  AS  TO  REPEAL  OF  LAWS  CONFLICTING 
WITH  THIS  ACT 

Art.  40.    Former  Public  School  Laws  Repealed 

Sec.  373.  All  of  chapter  95  of  Consolidated  Statutes,  including  such 
articles  and  sections  as  were  amended  by  the  Public  Laws  of  the  Extra 
Sessions  of  1920  and  1921  and  the  regular  session  of  1921,  except  articles 
number  2,  3,  27,  28,  31,  32,  and  45  are  hereby  repealed,  and  articles  number 
2,  3,  27,  28,  31,  32,  and  45  of  Chapter  95  Consolidated  Statutes,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  of  full  force  and  effect;  except  section  5632  of  article  31, 
which  section  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  374.  Specific  chapters  repealed.  Chapter  87,  Public  Laws  Extra 
Session  of  1920,  chapters  145,  225,  and  226  Public  Laws  of  1921,  and  chap- 
ters 37,  60,  and  93  Public  Laws  Extra  Session  of  1921  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  375.  Specific  sections  of  certain  chapters  repealed.  Sections  4,  5, 
6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20  of  chapter  91  Public  Laws 
of  Extra  Session  of  1920  and  sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
13,  14,  and  15  of  chapter  179  Public  Laws  of  1921  are  hereby  repealed. 
Sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  of  chapter  146  Public  Laws  of  1921  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  376.  Article  1  of  chapter  123  Consolidated  Statutes  relating  to  in- 
corporation of  rural  communities  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  377.  If  any  section  of  this  act  shall  be  hereafter  declared  invalid 
by  the  courts  of  this  State  such  decree  shall  not  be  construed  as  rendering 
this  entire  act  invalid  but  shall  affect  only  the  specific  part,  article,  or 
section  involved  in  the  decree. 

Sec.  378.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws,  including  all  acts  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1923,  in  conflict  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

If,  however,  any  section  or  part  of  a  section  or  separate  clause  of  any 
section  in  this  act  shall  hereafter  be  declared  unconstitutional,  the  effect 
of  such  declaration  shall  be  to  continue  in  force  the  law  as  it  now  exists 
so  far  as  it  is  attempted  hereby  to  repeal  that  law. 

Sec.  379.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  April 
15,  1923. 


CHAPTER  II 

OLD  LAWS  NOT  CHANGED  BY  THE  REVISION 

■ 1 1-1  * 

AND 

MW  LAWS  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  REVISION 
ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

[Chapter  95,  Subchapter  II,  Consolidated  Statutes] 

Art.  2.    The  State  Board  of  Education 

Sec.  5384.  Incorporation  and  general  corporate  powers.  The  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  Attorney-General  shall  constitute  the  State  Board 
of  Eduation,  and  by  the  name,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  are  created 
a  corporation,  with  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  have  a  common  seal, 
to  take,  hold,  and  dispose  of  property,  to  make  contracts  and  by-laws; 
and  it  is  vested  with  all  other  powers  conferred  on  corporations  under 
the  chapter  on  corporations,  so  far  as  such  powers  are  necessary  or  con- 
venient to  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  the  board  or  to  the  performance 
of  its  duties. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  ss.  8,  9,  10;  Rev.,  s.  4030;  Code,  s.  2503;  1881,  c.  200;  1903,  c.  567,  s.  7. 

Sec.  5385.  Succeeds  to  "President  and  directors  of  literary  fund  of  North 
Carolina."  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  succeed  to  all  the  powers 
and  trusts  of  the  "President  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund  of  North 
Carolina,"  and  shall  have  full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  public  schools  and  for  the 
management  of  the  state  educational  fund;  but  all  such  acts,  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  board  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  when  so  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  shall  not  be 
re-enacted  by  the  board;  and  the  board  shall  succeed  to  and  have  all  the 
property,  powers,  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  which  in  any  wise 
belonged  or  appertained  to  the  "President  and  directors  of  the  literary 
fund  in  North  Carolina,"  and  may,  in  its  own  name,  assert,  use,  apply,  and 
enforce  the  same. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  s.  10;  Rev.,  s.  4033;  Code,  s.  2506;  1881,  c.  200,  s.  4;  R.  C,  c.  66; 
R.  S.,  cc.  66,  67. 

Sec.  5386.   Officers;  quorum;  meetings;  expenses.   Of  the  board,  the 

Governor  shall  be  president,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
be  secretary,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  shall  be  treasurer.  A  majority 
of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
The  board  shall  hold  its  meetings  in  the  executive  office,  and  shall  meet 
at  such  times  as  a  majority  of  the  members  shall  appoint;  but  the  Governor 
may  call  a  meeting  at  any  time.  The  contingent  expenses  of  the  board 
shall  be  provided  for  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  ss.  9,  12,  13;  Rev.,  s.  4031;  Code,  s.  2504;  1881,  c.  200,  s.  2. 

Sec.  5387.  Record  of  proceedings.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  board- 
shall  be  recorded  in  a  well-bound  and  suitable  book,  which  shall  be  kept, 
in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Rev.,  s.  4032;  Code,  b.  2505;  1881,  c.  200,  s.  3. 
(102!  \ 
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Sec.  5388.  Reports  to  General  Assembly.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  report  to  the  General  Assembly  the  manner  in  which  the  State  Literary 
Fund  has  been  applied  or  invested,  with  such  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  same  as  to  it  shall  seem  expedient. 

Rev.,  s.  4034;  Code,  s.  2507;  R.  C,  c.  66,  s.  4;  1825,  c.  1268,  s.  2;  1903,  c.  567,  s.  1. 

Sec.  5389.  Investments.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to 
invest  in  North  Carolina  four  per  cent  bonds  or  in  other  safe  interest- 
bearing  securities,  the  interest  on  which  shall  be  used  as  may  be  directed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  General  Assembly  for  school  purposes. 

Rev.,  s.  4035;  1891,  c.  369. 

Sec.  5390.  State  Treasurer  keeps  accounts  of,  and  reports  to  General 
Assembly.  The  State  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  fair  and  regular  account  of 
all  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  State  Literary  Fund,  and  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  General  Assembly  at  the  same  time  when  he  makes 
his  biennial  account  of  the  ordinary  revenue. 

Rev.,  s.  4034;  Code,  s.  2507;  R.  C,  c.  66,  s.  4;  1825,  c.  1268,  s.  2;  1903,  c.  567,  s.  1. 


[Chapter  95,  Subchapter  II,  Consolidated  Statutes] 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Sec.  5391.  Office  at  capitol;  copies  of  papers  therein.  The  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  shall  keep  his  office  at  the  seat  of  government, 
Copies  of  his  acts  and  decisions  and  of  all  papers  kept  in  his  office  and 
authenticated  by  his  signature  and  official  seal  shall  be  of  the  same  force 
and  validity  as  the  original.  He  shall  be  furnished  with  such  offices,  heat, 
and  stationery  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

Rev.,  s.  4089;  1900,  c.  525. 

Sec.  5392.  Powers  and  duties.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction is  empowered  and  it  shall  be  his  duty: 

1.  Looks  after  schools,  reports  to  Governor.  To  look  after  the  school 
interests  of  the  State,  and  to  report  biennially  to  the  Governor  at  least  five 
days  previous  to  each  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  His  report 
shall  give  information  and  statistics  of  the  public  schools,  and  recommend 
such  changes  in  the  school  law  as  shall  occur  to  him. 

2.  Directs  schools,  enforces  and  construes  school  law.  To  direct  the 
operations  of  the  public  schools  and  enforce  the  laws  and  regulations  in 
relation  thereto.    [Amended,  1923.] 

3.  Receives  evidence  as  to  county  superintendent's  performance  of  duties. 
To  receive  evidence  as  to  unfitness  or  negligence  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent, and  when  necessary  to  report  it  to  the  county  board  of  education 
for  action. 

4.  Sends  circular-letter  to  school  officers.  To  send  to  each  school  officer 
a  circular-letter  enumerating  his  duties  as  prescribed  in  this  chapter. 

5.  Investigates  other  school  systems.  To  correspond  with  leading  edu- 
cators in  other  States,  to  investigate  systems  of  public  schools  established 
in  other  States,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  render  the  results  of  educa- 
tional efforts  and  experiences  available  for  the  information  and  aid  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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6.  Acquaints  himself  with  local  educational  wants,  delivers  lectures,  etc. 
To  acquaint  himself  with  the  peculiar  educational  wants  of  the  several 
sections  of  the  State,  and  to  take  all  proper  means  to  supply  such  wants, 
by  counseling  with  county  boards  of  education  and  county  superintendents, 
by  lectures  before  teachers'  institutes,  and  by  addresses  before  public 
assemblies  on  subjects  relating  to  public  schools  and  public  school  work. 

7.  Travels  in  connection  with  loan  fund,  etc.  To  go  to  any  county  when 
necessary  for  the  due  execution  of  the  law  creating  a  permanent  loan  fund 
for  the  erection  of  public  schoolhouses.  He  shall  include  in  his  annual 
reports  a  full  showing  of  everything  done  under  the  provisions  of  the  law 
creating  such  permanent  loan  fund. 

8.  Signs  requisitions  on  Auditor.  To  sign  all  requisitions  on  the  Auditor 
for  the  payment  of  money  out  of  the  State  Treasury  for  school  purposes. 

9.  Has  publications  made,  etc.  To  have  the  school  laws  published  in 
pamphlet  form  and  distributed  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  of  each 
year;  to  have  printed  and  distributed  such  educational  bulletins  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  for  the  professional  improvement  of  teachers  and  for  the 
cultivation  of  public  sentiment  for  public  education;  and  to  have  printed 
all  forms  necessary  and  proper  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

Rev.,  ss.  4089,  4090,  4091,  4092;  1900,  c.  525;  1901,  c.  4,  ss.  8,  9;  1903,  c  435,  s.  1; 
1903,  c.  751,  ss.  11,  12;  1909,  c.  525,  s.  2. 


[Chapter  95,  Subchapter  V,  Consolidated  Statutes] 

THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS 

(Chapter  146,  Section  16,  Public  Laws  of  1921,  abolished  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors  and  gave  the  State  Board  of 
Education  the  authority  to  provide  for  the  certification  of  teachers 
and  to  issue  State  certificates.    The  name  State  Board  of  Education 
occurs  in  the  law  wherever  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute 
Conductors  occurred  theretofore). 
Sec.  5643.   Examinations,  accrediting,  and  certificates.   The  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  have  entire  control  of  examining,  accrediting  without 
examination,  and  certificating  all  applicants  for  the  position  of  teacher, 
principal,  supervisor,  superintendent,  and  assistant  superintendent  in  all 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina,  urban  and 
rural.    The  board  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  examining, 
accrediting  without  examination,  and  certificating  all  such  applicants  for 
the  renewal  and  extension  of  certificates  and  for  the  issuance  of  life  cer- 
tificates. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  2;  1921,  c.  146,  s.  16. 

Sec.  5644.  Certificate  prerequisite  to  employment.  No  person  shall  be 
employed  or .  serve  in  the  public  schools  as  teacher,  principal,  supervisor, 
superintendent,  or  assistant  superintendent  who  shall  not  be  certificated 

for  such  position  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  2;  1921,  c.  146,  s.  16. 

Sec.  5645.   Teacher  must  be  eighteen.   No  certificate  to  teach  shall  be 
issued  to  any  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Rev.,  8.  4163. 
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Sec.  5646.  Second  and  third  grade  certificates.  The  examination  and 
certification  of  all  applicants  for  second  and  third  grade  certificates  shall 
be  under  the  control  of  the  county  superintendent  of  each  county  or  of 
the  town  or  city  superintendent  of  each  town  or  city  system  operated 
under  any  special  acts  or  charter. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  2. 

Sec.  5647.  Approval  of  certificates;  refusal  of  approval;  appeal  and 
review.  No  certificate  issued  by  the  board  shall  be  valid  until  approved 
and  signed  by  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  or  the  city  super- 
intendent of  the  city  in  which  the  examination  of  the  holder  of  said  cer- 
tificate was  held,  or  in  the  schools  of  which  the  holder  of  said  certificate, 
if  issued  without  examination,  applies  to  teach.  Any  certificate  when  so 
approved  by  said  county  or  city  superintendent  shall  be  of  State-wide 
validity,  and  in  case  such  county  or  city  superintendent  shall  refuse  to 
approve  and  sign  any  such  certificate,  he  shall  notify  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  state  in  writing  the  reasons  for  such  refusal.  The  said 
board  shall  have  the  right,  upon  appeal  by  the  holder  of  said  certificate, 
to  review  and  investigate  and  finally  determine  the  matter. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  2;  1921,  c.  146,  s.  16. 

Sec.  5648.  Certificates  heretofore  granted;  renewals.  All  State  high 
school  certificates,  five-year  state  elementary  school  certificates,  and  first  grade 
county  certificates  in  force  on  March  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen 
shall  continue  in  force  until  the  date  of  their  expiration  as  stated  in  each 
certificate,  after  which  the  present  holders  of  such  certificates  shall  be 
subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may 
adopt  in  regard  to  the  issuance  or  renewal,  with  or  without  examination  of 
certificates  of  the  same  class. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  3;  1921,  c.  146,  s.  16. 

Sec.  5649.  Temporary  and  permanent  certificates  to  superintendents  and 
assistants.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  issue  to  all  city  superin- 
tendents, to  all  county  superintendents,  and  to  all  assistant  superintend- 
ents in  service  on  March  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  temporary 
superintendents'  or  assistant  superintendents'  certificates  without  exam- 
ination, and  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  renewal  and  exten- 
sion of  the  same.  In  cases  of  undoubted  fitness,  competency,  and  pro- 
gressive efficiency,  evidence  of  which  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to  said 
board,  it  shall  issue  to  all  such  superintendents  and  assistant  superin- 
tendents a  permanent  certificate  without  examination,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  may  adopt. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  3;  1921,  c.  146,  s.  16. 

Sec.  5650.   Teachers  to  be  listed  July  1,  1917;  may  be  certified.  Obsolete. 

Sec.  5651.  Questions  for  examination;  lists  printed  and  distributed. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  prepare  questions  for  the  examinations 
authorized  under  this  article,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction shall  cause  lists  of  the  questions  so  prepared  to  be  printed,  and 
shall,  before  the  date  of  such  examination,  send  in  sealed  packages,  not 
to  be  opened  until  the  day  of  the  examination,  to  each  superintendent  or 
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other  person  appointed  to  conduct  said  examinations  in  the  various  counties 

or  cities  of  the  State,  a  sufficient  number  of  such  lists. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  4;  1921,  c.  146,  s.  16. 

Sec.  5652.  Dates  for  examinations;  special  examinations.  The  second 
Tuesday  in  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year  is  hereby  designated  for 
said  examinations,  which  may  be  continued  from  day  to  day  for  three 
successive  days,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  said  board  may  adopt; 
but  no  examination  shall  commence  on  any  other  day  than  the  first  day 
of  each  period  mentioned  in  this  section,  and  no  examination  shall  be  held 
at  any  other  time.  The  board  may  in  its  discretion  provide  for  special 
examinations  to  be  conducted  by  such  persons  as  it  may  appoint. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  4. 

Sec.  5653.  Conduct  of  examinations;  transmission  of  papers.  The  ex- 
aminations shall  be  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent  of  each  county 
for  all  applicants  in  his  county,  and  in  cities  and  towns  of  two  thousand 
or  more  inhabitants  the  examinations  for  applicants  for  positions  in  the 
schools  under  their  supervision  may  be  conducted  by  the  licensed  super- 
intendents of  the  schools  in  such  cities  and  towns.  All  examinations  of 
applicants  for  superintendents'  certificates  shall  be  conducted  by  the  state 
board  of  education  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  adopt 
therefor.  All  examination  papers  shall  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the 
secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  4;  1921,  c.  146,  s.  16. 

Sec.  5654.  Temporary  local  certificates.  Upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  superintendent  concerned,  said  board  may  grant  a  temporary  certifi- 
cate or  permit,  valid  in  the  county  or  city  designated,  to  any  teacher  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  last  preceding  examination,  was  not  in  the  State,  on  who 
at  such  time  was  prevented  by  illness  from  taking  the  examination,  as 
evidenced  by  the  certificate  of  a  physician.  Such  temporary  certificate  or 
permit,  however,  shall  be  valid  only  from  the  date  of  issuance  to  the  date 
on  which  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  make  their  report  upon  apph 
cants  at  the  next  meeting  succeeding  regular  examination,  and  no  such 
temporary  certificate  or  permit  shall  be  renewed. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  4;  1921,  c.  146,  s.  16. 

Sec.  5655.  Assistants  to  board;  stenographer;  printing.  The  State  Board 
of  Education,  when  judged  by  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  may  employ 
competent  persons  to  assist  in  the  reading  and  grading  of  examination 
papers,  and  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  such  persons  not  to  exceed  five 
dollars  a  day  for  the  time  employed,  to  be  paid  upon  the  requisition  of 
the  chairman  of  the  board  out  of  the  funds  provided  under  this  article. 
The  board  is  authorized  to  employ  a  stenographer  at  such  compensation 
as  it  may  fix,  and  to  have  done  as  public  printing  by  the  State  Printer  all 
printing  necessary  for  its  work. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  5. 

Sec.  5656.  Employment  of  persons  without  certificate  unlawful;  appro- 
priations withheld;  salaries  not  paid.  After  July  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  seventeen,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  board  of  trustees  or  school 
committee  or  any  public  school  that  receives  any  public  school  money 
from  county  or  State  to  employ  or  keep  in  service  any  teacher,  superintend- 
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ent,  principal,  supervisor,  or  assistant  superintendent  that  does  not  hold  a 
certificate  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Upon  notification  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  or  to  the  county  board  of  education  that  any 
school  committee  or  board  of  trustees  is  employing  or  keeping  in  service  a 
teacher,  supervisor,  principal,  superintendent,  or  assistant  superintendent  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
withhold  from  such  county  any  and  all  appropriations  from  the  State 
Treasury  for  such  school,  and  said  county  board  of  education  shall  withhold 
from  said  school  any  and  all  appropriations  from  the  county  school  fund 
until  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  county,  town,  or  city  superintendent  or  other  official  is  forbidden 
to  approve  any  voucher  for  salary  for  any  person  employed  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  town,  or 
city  schools  is  hereby  forbidden  to  pay  out  of  the  school  fund  the  salary 
of  any  such  person:  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  temporary  substitute  or  emergency  teachers  under  such  rules 
as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  prescribe. 

1917,  c,  146,  s.  6;  1921,  c.  146,  s.  16. 

Sec.  5657.  Classes  of  first-grade  certificates.  There  shall  be  the  follow- 
ing classes  of  first  grade  certificates:  (1)  Superintendents'  and  assistant 
superintendents';  (2)  High  school  principals';  (3)  High  school  teachers'; 
(4)  Elementary  school  teachers';  (5)  Elementary  supervisors';  and  (6) 
Special.  The  State  Board  of  Education  may  subdivide  and  shall  define  in 
detail  the  different  classes  of  first  grade  certificates,  determine  the  time 
of  their  duration  and  validity,  prescribe  the  standards  of  scholarship  for 
same,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  examination  for  them  and  for 
their  issuance,  and  their  renewal  or  extension. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  9;  1921,  c.  146,  s.  16. 

Sec.  5658.  Misdemeanor  to  tamper  with  examination  questions.  Any 
person  who  purloins,  steals,  buys,  receives,  or  sells,  gives,  or  offers  to 
buy,  give,  or  sell  any  examination  questions  or  copies  thereof  of  any  ex- 
amination provided  and  prepared  by  law  before  the  date  of  the  examina- 
tion for  which  they  shall  have  been  prepared,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  or 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

1917,  c.  146,  s.  10. 


[Chapter  95,  Consolidated  Statutes] 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  PUPILS 

Sec.  5747.  State  board  of  health  and  State  superintendent  to  make  rules 
for  physical  examination.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  prepare  and  distribute 
to  the  teachers  in  all  public  schools  of  the  State  instructions  and  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  physical  examination  of  pupils  attending  the  public 
schools. 

1919,  c.  192,  8.  1. 

Sec.  5748.  Teachers  to  make  examinations;  State  covered  every  three 
years.  Upon  receipt  of  such  instructions,  rules,  and  regulations,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  to  make  a  physical  ex- 
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animation  of  every  child  attending  the  school  and  enter  on  cards  and 

official  forms  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  a  record  of  such 
examination.  The  examination  shall  be  made  at  the  time  directed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
but  every  child  shall  be  examined  at  least  once  every  three  years.  The 

State  Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
shall  so  arrange  the  work  as  to  cover  the  entire  State  once  every  three 
years. 

1919,  c.  192,  s.  2. 

Sec.  5749.  Record  cards  transmitted  to  State  Board  of  Health;  punish- 
ment for  failure.  The  teacher  shall  transmit  the  record  cards  and  other 
blank  forms  made  by  him  or  her  to  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  if  any  teacher  fails,  within  sixty  days  after  receiving  the 
aforesaid  forms  and  requests  for  examination  and  report,  to  make  such 
examination  and  report  as  herein  provided,  the  teacher  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars  or  thirty  days  in  prison. 

1919,   c.   192,   s.  3. 

Sec.  5750.  Disposition  of  records;  re-examination  of  pupils.  The  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  shall  have  the  records  filed  by  the  teacher 
carefully  studied  and  classified,  and  shall  notify  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  every  child  whose  card  shows  a  serious  physical  defect  to  bring  such 
child  before  an  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  on  some  day  designated 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  between  the  hours  of  nine  a.  m.  and  five  p.  m. 
for  the  purpose  of  having  said  child  thoroughly  examined;  and  if,  upon 
receipt  of  such  notice,  any  parent  or  guardian  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  bring 
said  child  before  the  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  without  good  cause 
shown,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
thirty  days:  Provided,  that  the  distance  the  child  must  be  carried  shall 
not  exceed  ten  miles. 

No  pupil  or  minor  shall  be  compelled  to  submit  to  medical  examination 
or  treatment  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects  to  the  same.  Such  objec- 
tion may  be  made  by  a  written  and  signed  statement  delivered  to  the 
pupil's  teacher  or  to  any  person  who  might  conduct  such  examination  or 
treatment  in  the  absence  of  such  objection. 

1919,  c.  192.  s.  4. 

Sec.  5751.  Treatment  of  pupils;  expenses.  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
completion  of  the  examination  of  the  children  by  the  agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  after  written  statement  of  the  proper  authority  here- 
inafter designated,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  per  hundred  children 
enrolled  in  the  county  or  city  shall  be  paid  to  the  State  Board  of  Health 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  treating  school  children  for 
defects  other  than  dental,  the  same  to  be  paid  by  the  county  commissioners 
of  the  county,  and  in  cities  or  towns  having  a  separate  school  system,  to 
be  paid  by  the  city  manager,  city  council,  city  board  of  aldermen,  or  city 
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commissioners.  Any  funds  so  paid  and  not  needed  in  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  shall  be  returned  to  the  county  or  city  from  which 
it  was  received. 

1919,  c.  192.  s.  5. 

Sec.  5752.  Free  dental  treatment;  appropriation.  For  the  purpose  of 
providing  free  dental  treatment  for  as  many  children  as  possible  each 
year,  and  to  aid  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  making  the  examinations 
as  provided  for  in  this  article,  a  special  appropriation  not  to  exceed  fifty 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  shall  be  set  aside  from  the  State  Public  School 
Fund,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  on 
properly  signed  requisition  forms  to  the  treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Health. 

1919,  cc.  102,  s.  14;  192,  s.  6. 


[Chapter  61,  Laws  of  1921] 
AN  ACT  TO  PLACE  CERTAIN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  CONTROL 
OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Whereas  the  shortage  of  trained  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina  make  it  impossible  for  the  public  schools  to  secure  teachers  for 
the  six  months  school  term  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  and 

Whereas  many  schools  remained  closed  last  year  because  of  the  inability 
to  secure  teachers  of  any  kind  and  about  one-fourth  of  those  employed 
were  below  the  lowest  standard  set  by  any  State;  and 

Whereas  the  facilities  for  training  teachers  are  inadequate  to  the  needs 
thus  demanding  an  expansion  and  enlargement  of  the  smaller  normal 
schools  already  established,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  trained 
teachers  for  the  elementary  schools;  therefore 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  supervision  and 
shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct,  management  and  en- 
largement of  each  of  the  following  normal  schools: 

The  Appalachian  Training  School,  Boone,  North  Carolina. 

The  Cullowhee  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Cullowhee,  North 
Carolina. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall,  not  later  than  May  one,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  appoint  for  each  State  Normal 
School  placed  under  its  supervision  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  seven 
members,  who  shall  be  chosen  at  large  from  the  district  which  the  re- 
spective school  serves,  for  terms  of  five  years,  beginning  with  the  first 
Thursday  of  May  next  succeeding  their  appointment,  and  shall  hold  office 
until  their  respective  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  They  shall 
qualify  by  taking  the  constitutional  oath  of  affirmation  required  of  officers: 
Provided,  that  at  the  first  appointment  of  members  of  normal  school  boards 
of  trustees  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  appoint  from  the  respective 
board  of  trustees  or  other  managing  authorities  in  office  at  the  time  of 
the  ratification  of  this  act,  seven  members,  appointing  one  to  serve  one 
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year,  one  to  serve  two  years,  one  to  serve  three  years,  two  to  serve  four 
years,  and  two  to  serve  five  years,  and  until  their  respective  successors 
are  appointed  and  qualified.  Thereafter  the  appointments  shall  be  for  the 
full  term  of  five  years. 

The  term  of  office  of  all  members  of  boards  of  trustees  or  other  manag- 
ing authorities  of  the  State  Normal  schools  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  board  of  education  shall  automatically  expire  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one:  Provided,  their  suc- 
cessors have  been  appointed  and  qualified. 

Any  member  who  shall  fail  to  attend  two  annual  meetings  of  the  board 
in  succession  shall  automatically  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  unless  said  member  makes  a  written  request  to  the  chairman  of 
the  board  to  be  continued  as  a  member  of  said  board,  or  unless  said  mem- 
ber sends  his  proxy  to  be  voted  by  some  member  of  the  board  present. 
Provided,  that  no  proxy  shall  be  recognized  unless  there  is  a  majority  of 
the  board  present.  Vacancies  for  whatever  cause  in  a  board  of  trustees 
shall  be  filled  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  such  appointee,  or  ap- 
pointees, serving  for  the  remainder  of  the  respective  unexpired  term  or 
terms. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  said  school  shall  take  and  hold  for  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  all  property  of  every  sort  and  kind  belonging  to 
said  school  placed  under  its  supervision.  But  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
respective  normal  school  shall  not  dispose  of  any  real  property  without 
the  consent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  3.  The  office  of  each  board  of  trustees  shall  be  at  its  respective 
normal  school.  The  board  of  trustees  of  each  normal  school  shall  hold 
an  annual  meeting  at  its  office.  At  this  meeting  the  board  shall  each  year 
elect  one  of  its  members  as  chairman,  and  one  as  vice-chairman,  and  shall 
fix  the  time  and  place  of  its  regular  meetings,  which  shall  be  duly  adver- 
tised. Such  special  meetings  may  be  called  at  such  times  and  such  places 
as  the  duties  and  business  of  the  board  may  require.  The  rules  generally 
adopted  by  deliberative  bodies  for  their  government  shall  be  observed  by 
boards  of  trustees,  but  no  motion  or  resolution  shall  be  declared  adopted 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  board. 

Members  of  boards  of  trustees  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  their  necessary  personal  and  traveling 
expenses  incidental  to  performing  their  duties. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  respective  normal  school  shall 
elect  at  its  annual  meeting  a  president  and  all  teachers  and  assistant 
teachers:  Provided,  that  the  election  of  all  teachers  and  assistant  teachers 
shall  be  made  only  on  the  nomination  of  the  president  or  the  acting  pres- 
ident. Provided  further,  that  the  president  may  be  authorized  to  fill 
vacancies  that  may  occur  between  the  annual  meetings  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  select  all  employees  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  board  of 
trustees  not  incontinent  with  the  budget  for  that  ensuing  year. 

The  board  of  trustees  upon  recommendation  of  the  president  shall 
authorize  all  departments  of  instruction  and  all  positions  and  fix  the 
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salaries  and  tenure  of  all  teachers  and  all  assistants  of  whatever  kind,  and 
may  discharge  the  president  or  any  teacher  or  any  assistant  for  cause. 
But  no  president  or  teacher  or  professional  assistant  shall  be  dismissed 
without  being  given  a  copy  of  the  charges  against  him  and  an  opportunity 
of  being  heard  in  person  or  by  counsel  in  his  own  defense. 

The  board  of  trustees,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  president,  shall, 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  author- 
ize the  courses  of  study  to  be  offered,  including  observation  and  practice 
in  teaching,  prescribe  the  entrance  requirements  and  divide  the  school 
year  into  terms  or  sessions.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  fix  all  fees, 
tuition  and  rate  of  board  for  all  students  and  provide  for  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  school. 

Sec.  5.  The  president  of  the  respective  normal  school  shall  be  the  secre- 
tary of  the  given  board  of  trustees.  He  shall  conduct  all  correspondence 
of  the  board,  issue  calls  for  meetings,  prepare  the  docket  or  calendar  for 
the  same,  keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  preserve  in  the  office  of 
the  board  all  of  its  records,  make  all  reports  requested  of  the  board,  re- 
ceive all  reports  requested  by  it,  seeing  that  they  are  in  proper  form, 
complete  and  accurate,  and  shall  perform  such  other  secretarial  duties  as 
may  be  imposed  by  the  board:  Provided,  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
presidency  of  the  respective  normal  school,  the  board  may  elect  one  of  its 
own  members  to  act  temporarily  as  secretary. 

The  president  of  the  school,  in  his  capacity  as  president  and  secretary, 
shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  except  when  his  own 
tenure,  his  salary,  or  the  administration  of  his  office  is  under  discussion. 
He  shall  have  the  right  to  advise  on  any  question  under  discussion,  but 
shall  have  no  vote.  The  president  of  each  normal  school  may  nominate 
for  appointment  by  the  board  of  trustees,  and  may  recommend  for  dis- 
missal by  it,  all  heads  of  departments,  teachers,  and  assistants  of  what- 
ever kind.  He  shall  submit,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  to  the  board  of  trustees,  for  adoption  of  courses  of 
study  and  plans  of  work,  and  shall  in  every  way  take  the  initiative  in 
working  out  of  policies  of  his  school  and  in  promoting  its  development 
and  efficiency.  He  shall  each  year  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  board  of 
trustees,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  This  annual  report  shall  include  a  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  normal  school,  of  its  achievements  during  the  preceding 
school  year,  of  its  present  and  future  needs,  and  his  recommendations  for 
its  advancement. 

Sec.  6.  The  several  and  respective  sums  hereafter  appropriated  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  each  State  Normal 
School  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  paid 
over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  held  by  him  as  a 
separate  fund  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  State  Normal  School. 

The  treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  pay  out  such  funds 
only  on  proper  warrant  issued  by  the  State  Auditor,  on  requisition  signed 
by  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  prescribe  how  the  funds  for  each 
normal  school  shall  be  received  by  the  respective  board  of  trustees  and 
how  the  same  shall  be  paid  out. 

Sec.  7.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  in  each  even  year 
prepare,  in  cooperation  with  the  respective  principal  and  the  board  of 
trustees  for  each  State  Normal  School  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  a  budget  setting  forth  the  financial  needs  of  each 
school  for  the  succeeding  two  fiscal  school  years,  giving  separately  the  re- 
quirements: 

(a)  For  permanent  improvements; 

(b)  For  operation  and  maintenance  of  plant; 

(c)  For  administration  and  supervision; 

(d)  For  teachers'  salaries, 

and  shall  include  these  respective  budgets  in  his  biennial  State  school 
budget  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  8.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  supervision  and  shall 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  control,  management  and  enlarge- 
ment of  each  of  the  following  normal  schools: 

The  Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City; 

Fayetteville  State  Normal  School,  Fayetteville; 

Slater  State  Normal  School,  Winston-Salem; 

Cherokee  Indian  State  Normal  School,  Pembroke. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions concerning  the  expenditure  of  funds,  the  selection  of  principals, 
teachers,  and  employees,  and  concerning  the  selection  of  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  in  its  judgment,  may  organize  the  schools 
mentioned  in  this  section  on  the  same  plane  as  that  provided  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  normal  school  designated  in  section  1;  or  it  may 
change  the  organization  to  suit  conditions;  Provided,  the  needs  of  the 
school  and  the  funds  appropriated  demand  such  a  change. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  CONTINUOUS 
SCHOOL  CENSUS 

Continuous  school  census.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby 
directed  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  taking 
a  complete  census  of  the  school  population  and  for  installing  and  keeping 
in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  in  each  county  of  the  State  a 
continuous  census  of  the  school  population.  The  cost  of  taking  and  keep- 
ing the  census  shall  be  a  legitimate  item  in  the  budget  and  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  incidental  fund. 

1921,  c.  179,  s.  16. 
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[Chapter  128,  Laws  1921] 
AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTION  FIVE  THOUSAND  AND  SIXTEEN  OF  THE 
CONSOLIDATED  STATUTES 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  section  5016  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  is  hereby  re- 
pealed, and  the  following  substituted  in  lieu  thereof: 

5016.  County  superintendent  of  public  welfare.  On  the  second  Monday 
in  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  on  the  second  Monday  in 
July  every  two  years  thereafter,  the  county  board  of  education  and  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  of  every  county  in  North  Carolina  shall 
meet  in  joint  session  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  county  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  who  shall  serve  for  the  ensuing  two  years  and  until  his 
successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  The  county  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction shall  serve  as  secretary  of  the  joint  meeting,  make  permanent 
record  of  the  proceedings,  and  issue  all  notes  and  reports  necessary 
previous  and  subsequent  to  the  meeting.  The  person  elected  county  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  shall  be  qualified  by  character,  fitness  and 
experience  to  well  discharge  the  duties  thereof.  No  one  so  elected  shall 
begin  the  work  of  this  position  until  he  shall  have  received  a  certificate  of 
approval  of  his  fitness  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare; 
and  in  case  such  approval  is  not  received,  the  two  boards  shall,  upon 
receiving  notice  thereof,  proceed  immediately  in  like  manner  to  elect 
another  person.  In  case  of  tie  vote  the  matter  may  be  referred  for  decision 
to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare.  A  joint  session  of  the  two 
boards  may  be  held  at  any  time,  on  the  call  of  the  chairman  of  either  board, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  work  relating  to  the  office;  and  a  super- 
intendent may  be  dismissed  by  a  joint  action  for  proven  unfitness  or 
failure  in  the  performance  of  duty  and  his  successor  elected.  It  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  section  that  the  board  of  education  and 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  act  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  co- 
operation for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  best  possible  results  in  carrying 
out  the  intention  of  this  act.  The  joint  meeting  shall  fix  the  salary  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  which  sum  shall  be  sufficient  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  well  qualified  person  and  one-half  of  which  shall 
be  paid  from  the  funds  of  each  board,  and  a  reasonable  expense  fund  shall 
be  provided  by  each  board  for  carrying  on  the  work,  which  sum  shall  be 
separate  from  that  allowed  as  salary  for  the  county  superintendent.  In 
counties  having  a  population  of  less  than  thirty-two  thousand  (32,000) 
by  the  census  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  and  in  counties  where  on 
January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  superintendent  of 
education  was  performing  the  functions  of  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  have  the  option  of  taking 
part  or  of  not  taking  part  in  the  election  of  a  county  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  as  provided  above.  In  any  county  of  less  than  thirty-two 
thousand  (32,000)  population  where  the  county  commissioners  do  not  desire 
to  so  participate  the  county  superintendent  of  pubilc  instruction  shall  become 
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ex  officio  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare.  Whenever  by  such 
action  a  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  becomes  ex  officio 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  he  shall  receive  no  salary  in 
addition  to  that  received  as  county  superintendent  of  schools,  but  the  board 
of  education,  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  commissioners, 
shall  furnish  him  such  clerical  or  other  assistance  as  it  deems  necessary 
to  have  with  compulsory  school  attendance  law  fully  enforced  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  policy  laid  down  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  furnish  a  reasonable  expense  fund 
for  carrying  out  the  other  duties  attached  by  law  to  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  of  public  welfare.  All  such  duties  shall  be  as  binding  upon 
the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  as  they  would  be  in  case  he  were 
not  county  superintendent  of  schools.  Every  county  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  shall  make  such  reports  of  his  work  to  the  county  board 
of  education  and  the  board  of  county  commissioners  as  said  board  may 
require. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  on  and  after  July  first,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-one. 

Ratified  this  the  4th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1921. 


AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CERTAIN  FUNDS  COM- 
ING FROM  THE  SALE  OF  THE  FOREST  LANDS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND 
ROAD  PURPOSES  AMONG  THE  COUNTIES  OF  JACKSON,  HAY- 
WOOD, MACON,  AND  OTHER  COUNTIES. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  all  funds  paid  by  the  National  Forest  Commission,  by 
authority  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  May  twenty-third,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  eight  (35  Stat.,  260),  for  the  counties  of  Avery, 
Buncombe,  Burke,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Jackson,  Macon,  Swain,  Transyl- 
vania, Watauga,  and  Yancey,  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurers,  or  to  the  men 
acting  as  such,  of  the  above-named  counties,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  school  fund  and  road  fund  of  each  county:  Provided,  that  said  funds 
in  each  county  shall  be  divided  equally  between  the  road  fund  and  the 
school  fund. 

Sec.  2.    That  all  funds  which  may  hereafter  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
State  Treasurer  from  like  sources  be  likewise  distributed. 
Sec.  3.    This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  ratification. 
Ratified  this  the  16th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1920. 

1920,  c.  6;   1921,  c.  179,  s.  17. 
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[1921  Extra  Session,  c.  1,  Amended  Public  Laws  1923] 

AN  act  to  provide  for  making  effectual  the  means  of 

PAYMENT  PROVIDED  FOR  BONDS  AND  NOTES  OF  COUNTIES, 
TOWNSHIPS,  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  MUNICIPAL  CORPORA- 
TIONS AND  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  SUPERVISION  OF  SUCH  MEANS  BY 
THE  STATE  AUDITOR  AND  MAKING  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  ITS 
TERMS  A  MISDEMEANOR,  AND  FIXING  A  PENALTY. 

Whereas,  the  default  in  payment  for  a  single  day  of  the  interest  or  prin- 
cipal of  bonds  or  notes  issued  by  any  county,  township,  school  district  or 
municipal  corporation  results  not  only  in  discredit  to  the  obligor,  but  seri- 
ously affects  the  credit  of  the  State  itself  and  all  of  its  political  subdi- 
visions; and  Whereas,  in  order  to  protect  the  credit  of  the  State  and  all  of 
its  subdivisions,  it  is  imperative  to  provide  State  supervision  of  the  means 
and  methods  for  payment  of  such  principal  and  interest  promptly  as  the 
same  falls  due,  now  therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  on  or  before  March  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-two,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  or  secretary,  or  other 
recording  officer,  of  each  board  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  which  has 
heretofore  authorized  the  issuance  of  county,  township,  school  district  or 
municipal  bonds  or  notes  having  a  fixed  maturity  of  one  year  or  more 
from  the  date  thereof,  to  file  with  the  State  Auditor  a  statement  giving  the 
amount  of  such  bonds  or  notes  then  outstanding,  their  date,  the  time  or 
times  of  maturity  thereof,  and  of  the  interest  payable  thereon,  the  rate  of 
interest  borne,  the  place  or  places  at  which  the  principal  and  interest  are 
payable,  the  denomination  of  the  bonds  or  notes  and  the  purpose  of  issu- 
ance. The  statement  shall  also  contain  the  name  of  the  board  in  which 
is  vested  the  authority  and  power  to  levy  the  taxes  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  said  bonds  or  notes,  and  a  reference  to  the  law 
under  which  said  bonds  or  notes  are  issued. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  recording  officer  of  the  govern- 
ing body  or  board  which  shall  hereafter  authorize  any  bonds  of  a  county, 
township,  school  district,  municipality  or  taxing  district,  having  a  fixed 
maturity  of  at  least  one  year  after  the  date  thereof,  to  file  with  the  State 
Auditor  a  statement  giving  the  amount  so  authorized,  their  dates,  the  time 
or  times  of  maturity  thereof,  and  of  the  interest  payable  thereon,  the 
rate  of  interest  to  be  borne,  the  place  or  places  at  which  the  principal 
and  interest  will  be  payable,  the  denomination  thereof,  and  the  purpose 
of  issuance,  and  said  statement  shall  also  contain  the  name  of  the  board 
in  which  is  vested  the  authority  and  power  to  levy  the  taxes  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  interest  of  such  bonds,  and  a  reference  to  the 
law  under  which  such  bonds  are  to  be  issued;  and  no  such  bonds  shall  be 
valid  until  such  statement  shall  have  been  filed.  The  State  Auditor  shall 
record  the  substance  of  such  statement  in  a  book  or  books  to  be  provided 
for  that  purpose,  and  upon  request  of  such  recording  officer  shall  issue  his 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  statement  required  by  this  section  has 
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been  filed  and  recorded,  and  such  certificate  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  fact  of  filing  and  recording  in  any  action  or  dispute  in  relation  to 
the  validity  of  such  bonds. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Auditor  to  prepare  and 
furnish  to  all  counties,  townships,  school  districts  and  municipal  cor- 
porations throughout  the  State  blank  forms  upon  which  such  statements 
may  be  made,  and  to  keep  the  statements  made  pursuant  to  this  act  in 
proper  file,  properly  indexed,  or  to  record  the  same  in  books  to  be  kept 
by  the  State  Auditor. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  State  Auditor  to  mail  to  the 
recording  officer  of  each  board,  .having  the  power  to  levy  taxes  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  or  interest  of  such  obligations,  as  to  which  state- 
ments have  been  so  filed,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  time  for  the  levy 
of  taxes  in  each  year,  a  statement  of  the  amount  to  be  provided  by  taxa- 
tion or  otherwise  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  accruing  upon  such  bonds 
or  notes  within  the  following  year,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  then 
maturing,  if  serial  bonds,  or  for  a  sinking  fund  if  such  bonds  do  not 
mature  serially. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  board  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  provide  for  the  payment 
by  taxation,  or  otherwise,  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  any  such  bonds  or 
notes  mentioned  in  sections  one  and  two  of  this  act,  shall  willfully  fail  or 
refuse  to  make  provision  for  such  payment  by  the  levy  of  such  taxes  as 
are  authorized  to  be  levied  therefor,  or  otherwise,  at  or  before  the  time 
provided  for  such  tax  levy,  any  member  thereof  who  shall  be  present  at 
the  time  for  such  levy  who  shall  not  have  voted  in  favor  thereof,  or  who 
shall  not  have  caused  his  request  that  such  provision  be  made  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  two 
hundred  dollars  ($200.00),  which  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  any  taxpayer 
or  to  any  holder  of  such  obligation  or  interest  coupon  who  sues  for  the 
same. 

Sec.  6.  Any  member  of  any  board  voting  for  any  appropriation  of  money 
raised  by  taxation,  or  otherwise,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal of  any  such  bonds  or  notes,  to  any  other  purpose  until  all  of  such 
principal  and  interest  have  been  paid,  and  any  disbursing  officer  who  pays 
out  any  of  such  funds  to  any  other  purpose  than  the  payment  of  such 
principal  and  interest  until  all  of  such  interest  and  principal  have  been 
paid,  whether  or  not  such  payment  shall  have  been  ordered  by  any  board,, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  7.  If  any  officer  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pay  any  of  such  princi- 
pal or  interest,  or  to  remit  funds  for  such  payment  to  an  agreed  place 
for  the  payment  thereof,  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  do  so,  in  sufficient  time  for 
such  payment,  funds  for  such  payment  being  in  his  hands,  whether  or  not 
such  payment  or  remission  for  payment  shall  have  been  ordered  by  any 
board  or  officer,  the  officer  so  failing  or  refusing  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Auditor  to  report  to  the  solic- 
itors of  the  respective  districts  for  investigation  and  action  thereon  any 
violation  of  this  act  which  may  come  to  his  attention.    The  State  Auditor- 
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shall  publish  as  a  part  of  his  annual  report  a  statement  of  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  all  the  subdivisions  mentioned  in  the  bill  in  substance  as 
herein  required.  That  this  act  shall  be  immediately  published  and  a  copy  of 
the  same  be  sent  forthwith,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  clerk,  secretary 
or  recording  officer  of  each  corporation  included  herein. 

Sec.  9.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  10.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
Ratified  this  the  19th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1921. 


[Public  Laws,  Session  1923] 

AN  ACT  EMPOWERING  MUNICIPALITIES,  INCLUDING  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICTS, TO  PROVIDE,  MAINTAIN  AND  CONDUCT  SUPERVISED 
RECREATION  SYSTEMS  AND  TO  ACQUIRE,  ESTABLISH,  CONDUCT 
AND  MAINTAIN  PLAYGROUNDS,  RECREATION  CENTERS  AND 
OTHER  RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  This  act  shall  apply  to  cities,  to  towns,  to  townships,  to 
school  districts  and  to  counties.  The  term  "municipality"  as  used  in  this 
act  includes  any  city,  town,  township,  school  district,  and  any  county. 

Sec.  2.  The  city  council  or  governing  body  of  any  city  or  town,  or 
the  county  commissioners  or  governing  body  of  any  county,  or  the  board 
of  trustees  or  governing  body  of  any  school  district  may  dedicate  and  set 
apart  for  use  as  playgrounds,  recreation  centers  and  other  recreational 
purposes,  any  lands  or  buildings,  or  both,  owned  or  leased  by  such  munici- 
pality and  not  dedicated  or  devoted  to  another  and  inconsistent  public  use; 
and  such  municipality  may,  in  such  manner  as  may  now  or  hereafter  be 
authorized  or  provided  by  law  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  buildings  for 
public  purposes,  acquire  or  lease  lands  or  buildings,  or  both,  for  said 
recreational  purposes;  or  if  there  be  no  law  authorizing  such  acquisition 
or  leasing  of  such  lands  or  buildings,  the  governing  body  of  any  such 
municipality  is  hereby  empowered  to  acquire  lands  or  buildings,  or  both, 
for  such  purposes  by  gift,  purchase,  condemnation  or  lease. 

Sec.  3.  The  governing  body  of  any  municipality  as  defined  in  section 
one  shall  have  the  power  to  provide,  establish,  maintain  and  conduct  a 
system  of  supervised  recreation  including  playgrounds,  recreation  centers, 
and  other  recreational  activities  and  facilities  and  may  appropriate  funds 
for  the  same,  and  the  authority  to  provide,  establish,  maintain  and  conduct 
such  supervised  recreation  system  and  facilities  may  be  vested  by  the  said 
governing  body  in  the  school  board,  park  board  or  recreation  commission 
as  the  governing  body  of  such  municipality  may  determine.  Any  such 
board,  body  or  commission  in  which  shall  be  vested  by  appropriate  action 
of  the  said  governing  body  the  authority  aforesaid,  may  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  employ  play  leaders,  playground 
directors,  supervisors,  recreation  superintendents,  or  such  other  officers 
or  employees  as  they  deem  proper. 
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Sec.  4.  If  the  governing  body  of  any  municipality  shall  determine  that 
the  power  to  provide,  establish,  conduct  and  maintain  a  supervised  recrea- 
tion system  and  facilities  as  aforesaid,  and  to  acquire  by  gift,  purchase, 
eminent  domain  or  lease,  lands  and  buildings  for  such  purposes,  shall  be 
exercised  by  a  recreation  board  or  commission  or  the  school  board,  or 
park  board,  such  governing  body  shall  by  resolution  or  ordinance  vest 
such  powers  in  such  body  and  the  body  to  which  such  powers  and  duties 
shall  be  thus  delegated  shall  have  the  same  powers  which  the  said  govern- 
ing body  would  have  had  to  effectually  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
Provided,  however,  that  if  there  is  not  a  recreation  board  or  commission  in 
existence  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  governing  body  to  vest  the  said  powers, 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  a  recreation  board  or  commission,  then  the 
said  governing  body  shall  have  the  power  to  create  such  board  or  com- 
mission, which  shall  consist  of  five  persons,  at  least  two  of  whom  may  be 
members  of  the  school  board,  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  presiding 
officer  of  such  governing  body,  to  serve  for  terms  of  five  years  or  until 
their  successors  are  appointed,  except  that  the  members  of  such  board 
or  commission  first  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  such  terms  that  the 
term  of  one  member  shall  expire  annually  thereafter.  The  members  of 
such  board  or  commission  shall  serve  without  pay.  Vacancies  in  such 
board  or  commission  occurring  otherwise  than  by  expiration  of  term  shall 
be  filled  only  for  the  unexpired  term  and  such  appointment  shall  be  filled 
by  the  mayor  or  presiding  officer  of  the  governing  body. 

Sec.  5.  Any  two  or  more  municipalities  may  jointly  provide,  establish, 
maintain  and  conduct  a  supervised  recreation  system  and  acquire  property 
for  and  establish  and  maintain  playgrounds,  recreation  centers,  and  other 
recreational  facilities  and  activities. 

Sec.  6.  A  recreation  board  or  commission  or  other  authority  in  which 
this  act  vests  the  power  to  provide,  establish,  maintain  and  conduct  such 
supervised  recreation  system  may  accept  any  grant  or  devise  of  real  estate 
or  any  gift  or  bequest  of  money  or  other  personal  property  or  any  donation 
to  be  applied,  principal  or  income,  for  either  temporary  or  permanent 
use  for  playgrounds  or  recreation  purposes,  but  if  the  acceptance  thereof 
for  such  purpose  will  subject  the  municipality  to  additional  expense  for 
improvement,  maintenance,  or  renewal  the  acceptance  of  any  grant  or 
devise  of  real  estate  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governing 
body  of  such  municipality.  Money  received  for  such  purpose,  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest,  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  treasurer  of  the  municipality  to  the  account  of  the  recreation  board 
or  commission  or  other  body  having  charge  of  such  work  and  the  same 
may  be  withdrawn  and  paid  out  in  the  same  manner  as  money  appropriated 
for  recreation  purposes. 

Sec.  7.  The  governing  body  of  any  municipality  may,  pursuant  to  law, 
provide  that  the  bonds  of  such  municipality  may  be  issued  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  other  purposes,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  lands  or  buildings  for  playgrounds,  recreation  cen- 
ters and  other  recreational  purposes,  and  for  the  equipment  thereof. 
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tsec.  8.  Whenever  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  qualified  and  registered  voters  in  any  municipality  shall  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  such  municipality,  requesting  the  governing  body 
of  such  municipality  to  provide,  establish,  maintain  and  conduct  a  super- 
vised recreation  system  and  to  levy  an  annual  tax  for  the  conduct  and 

maintenance  thereof  of  not  less  than  mills  nor  more  than  

mills  on  each  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  of  all  taxable  property  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  such  municipality,  said  petition  setting  forth  defi- 
nitely the  maximum  and  minimum  rate  of  said  proposed  tax,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  governing  body  of  such  municipality  to  cause  the  question 
of  the  establishment,  maintenance  and  conduct  of  such  supervised  recrea- 
tion system  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  governing  body  it  may  be  advisable 
and  practicable  to  provide,  conduct  and  maintain  out  of  the  tax  funds  thus 
provided,  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  a  special  election  to  be  held  as 
now  provided  by  law  for  special  elections  for  municipal  corporations. 
Except  the  board  ordering  said  election  may  fix  the  date  thereof:  Provided, 
the  petition  shall  have  been  filed  at  least  thirty  (30)  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  election:  Provided  further,  there  shall  be  no  new  registration 
under  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  Upon  the  adoption  of  such  proposition  at  such  election  the 
governing  body  of  the  municipality  shall  by  appropriate  resolution  provide 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance  and  conduct  of  such  supervised  recrea- 
tion system  as  they  may  deem  advisable  and  practicable  to  provide  and 
maintain  out  of  the  tax  money  thus  voted.  And  the  said  governing  body 
may  designate,  by  appropriate  resolution  or  ordinance,  the  body  or  commis- 
sion to  be  vested  with  the  powers,  duties  and  obligations  necessary  for  the 
establishment,  maintenance  and  conduct  of  such  recreation  system  as 
provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  The  governing  body  of  any  municipality  adopting  the  provi 
sions  of  this  act  at  an  election  shall  thereafter  annually  levy  and  collect 
a  tax  of  not  less  than  the  minimum  nor  more  than  the  maximum  amount 
set  out  in  the  said  petition  for  such  election,  which  tax  shall  be  designated 
as  the  "playground  and  recreation  tax"  and  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
in  like  manner  as  the  general  tax  of  the  municipality,  but  the  same  shall 
be  in  addition  to  and  exclusive  of  all  other  taxes  such  municipality  may 
levy  or  collect,  nor  shall  such  tax  be  scaled  down  under  any  existing  law. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  may,  upon  request  of  such 
municipality,  give  to  any  municipality  adopting,  or  considering  the  adop- 
tion of,  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  benefit  of  the  expert  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  State  Director  of  Physical  Education  provided  for  in  section 
14,  chapter  146,  Public  Laws  of  1921,  and  may  from  time  to  time  make  and 
issue  for  the  benefit  of  municipalities  general  suggestions  furthering  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  does  not  repeal  nor  impair  any  power  now  vested  by 
law  in  any  municipality,  or  park  or  recreation  board  or  commission. 

Sec.  13.    This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  26th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1923. 
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[Public  Laws,  Session  1923] 

AN  ACT  TO  REQUIRE  THE  TEACHING  OF  AMERICANISM  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.    That  there  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  North 

Carolina  a  course  of  instruction  which  shall  be  known  as  Americanism. 

Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  included  in  the  term  herein  called  Ameri- 
canism the  following  general  items  of  instruction: 

(a)  Respect  for  law  and  order. 

(b)  Character  and  ideals  of  the  founders  of  our  country. 

(c)  Duties  of  good  citizenship. 

(d)  Respect  for  the  national  anthem  and  the  flag. 

(e)  A  standard  of  good  government. 

(f)  Constitution  of  North  Carolina. 

(g)  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  That  said  course  of  instruction  shall  be  taught  not  less  than 
thirty  hours  during  each  and  every  school  year  and  shall  not  be  optional 
in  the  grade  or  grades  in  which  said  course  is  taught. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall,  as  soon  as  convenient, 
adopt  some  suitable  and  proper  text-book  which  will  conform  as  near  as 
possible  and  practicable  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  general  items  of  in- 
struction as  herein  contained  in  section  two  of  this  act  and  the  State 
Superintendent  shall  prepare  or  have  prepared  such  outline  courses  of 
study  and  shall  distribute  the  same  among  the  teachers  of  the  State  which 
will  give  them  proper  direction  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  next  school  year,  adopt  such  suitable  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  as  to  the  time,  manner,  grade,  or  grades  in  which  said 
course  of  Americanism  shall  be  taught. 

Sec.  6.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
its  ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  14th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1923. 


[Public  Laws,  Session  1923] 

AN  ACT  TO  ENABLE  THE  CULLOWHEE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL  TO  CONDEMN  LANDS  ADJACENT  TO  ITS  PRESENT  SITE 
FOR  ANY  NEEDFUL  PURPOSE. 
The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  for  its  further  development  and  expansion,  the  Cul- 
lowhee  Normal  and  Industrial  School  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  acquire  by  gift,  purchase  or  condemnation  any  adjacent 
real  property  of  any  character  or  kind  whatsoever,  whenever  its  board  of 
directors,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  shall  deter- 
mine that  said  real  estate  is  needed  for  building  sites,  athletic  or  recreation 
grounds,  pastures,  or  other  needful  purposes. 
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Sec.  2.  That  if  said  board  of  directors,  exercising  the  authority  conferred 
upon  it  by  section  one  of  this  act,  shall  decide  that  any  adjacent  land  now 
having  a  church  or  cemetery  located  upon  it,  is  needed  for  the  proper 
expansion  of  such  school,  and  its  value  cannot  be  fixed  by  agreement 
between  said  board  and  its  present  owners,  then  the  said  Cullowhee  Normal 
and  Industrial  School  shall  proceed  to  condemn  the  same  under  chapter 
33  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  1919. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  event  that  a  cemetery  is  taken  over  for  condemnation  under 
the  authority  contained  in  section  two  of  this  act,  the  board  of  directors 
shall  procure  some  other  suitable  site,  and  remove  or  cause  to  be  removed 
the  remains  of  bodies  therein  to  this  site,  at  the  cost  of  said  school,  and 
have  them  reinterred  therein,  properly  replacing  such  marks  of  identifi- 
cation as  may  exist  at  the  time  of  removal;  anything  in  sections  4321  and 
4322  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  5.    This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
Ratified  this  the  23d  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1923. 


[Public  Laws,  Session  1923] 

AN  ACT  TO  GIVE  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  THE  RIGHT  TO  EMINENT 
DOMAIN  AMENDING  CHAPTER  33,  ARTICLE  1,  SECTION  1706  OF 
THE  CONSOLIDATED  STATUTES  OF  1919. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  section  1706,  article  1,  chapter  33  of  the  Consolidated 
Statutes  of  1919  be  amended  by  adding  as  sub-paragraph  six  (6)  to  said 
section  the  following: 

"Sub-paragraph  six  (6).  That  any  educational,  penal,  hospital,  or  other 
institution  incorporated  or  chartered  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  for 
the  furtherance  of  any  of  its  purposes,  such  institution  being  wholly  or 
partially  dependent  upon  the  State  for  maintenance,  and  such  institution 
shall  be  in  need  of  land  for  its  location  or  such  institution  shall  be  In 
need  of  adjacent  land  for  necessary  enlargement  or  extension,  or  for  land 
for  the  building  of  a  road  or  roads  or  a  side-track  for  railroads,  necessary 
to  the  proper  operation  and  completion  of  any  such  institution  and  shall 
so  declare  through  its  board  of  directors,  trustees  or  other  governing 
boards  by  a  resolution  inserted  in  the  minutes  at  a  regular  meeting  or 
special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  such  institution  shall  have  all  the 
powers,  rights  and  privileges  of  eminent  domain  given  under  this  chapter, 
to  condemn  and  procure  such  land  and  shall  follow  the  procedure  estab- 
lished under  this  chapter." 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.   That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
Ratified  this  the  6th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1923. 
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[Public  Laws,  Session  1923] 

AN  ACT  VALIDATING  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  SPECIAL  SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  In  all  cases,  where,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
section  7  of  article  7  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  a  majority  of 
the  qualified  voters  of  any  school  district  or  of  any  proposed  school  district, 
or  of  any  portion  of  a  school  district  have  heretofore  voted  in  favor  of 
the  levying  of  a  special  annual  tax  for  school  purposes  in  said  school 
district,  or  proposed  school  district,  or  portion  of  a  school  district,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  supplement  the  public  school  funds  which  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  said  district  by  the  County  Board  of  Education,  and  a  tax  has 
heretofore  been  levied  and  collected  pursuant  to  said  vote,  and  no  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  has  held  said  vote  or  said  annual  tax  or  the 
establishment  or  organization  of  said  district  to  be  invalid,  the  said  vote 
and  all  acts  and  proceedings  done  or  taken  in  or  about  the  calling,  holding 
or  conducting  of  the  election  at  which  said  vote  was  cast  or  in  or  about 
the  registration  of  voters  for  said  election  are  hereby  legalized  and  validated. 

Sec.  2.  In  all  cases  referred  to  in  section  one  of  this  act,  the  inhabitants 
of  such  proposed  school  district  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  politic  and 
corporate  by  the  name  and  style  by  which  such  school  district  is  known 
and  said  body  politic  is  hereby  authorized  to  adopt  a  corporate  seal,  unless 
such  school  district  has,  since  the  vote  aforesaid,  been  consolidated  with 
or  annexed  to  another  school  district,  or  unless  the  voters  of  such  district 
have  voted  to  revoke  the  said  tax  or  abolish  such  district. 

Sec.  3.  Provided,  that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  litigation  pending 
in  any  of  the  courts  within  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  5.   This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
Ratified  this  the  3d  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1923. 


[Public  Laws,  Session  1923] 
AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  AN  EQUALIZING  FUND  FOR  CERTAIN  COUNTIES 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  directs  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  by 
taxation  and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools 
for  the  State  and  lays  on  the  county  commissioners  the  duty  of  securing 
the  funds  necessary  to  comply  with  this  constitutional  mandate;  and 

Whereas,  the  commissioners  of  many  counties  cannot  secure  the  neces- 
sary funds  from  county  revenues  alone  without  levying  tax  rates  that 
would  make  the  burden  of  supporting  a  six  months  school  term  in  certain 
counties  wholly  unequal  and  in  many  counties  excessively  burdensome, 
and  the  General  Assembly  recognizing  its  duty  to  provide  so  far  as  possible 
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for  an  equal  distribution  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  six  months 
school  term;  Now,  therefore 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  annually  from  the  State  Public 
School  Fund  the  sum  of  one  million  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
which  shall  be  an  Equalizing  Fund  to  be  distributed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
certify  to  each  county  on  or  before  June  1st  of  each  year  the  amount  such 
county  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  from  the  Equalizing  Fund. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  cal- 
culate the  per  capita  cost  of  instructing  all  the  children  in  all  schools  in 
each  county  of  the  State  for  the  six  months  term  of  each  school  year  on 
the  basis  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  principals  actually  paid:  Provided, 
that  in  the  event  the  salary  or  salaries  actually  paid  exceed  the  State  salary 
schedule,  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  calculate  such  salary  or 
salaries  on  the  basis  of  the  State  salary  schedule.  In  calculating  the 
average  per  capita  cost,  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  calculate  the 
per  capita  cost  for  the  races  separately  and  for  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  separately. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  apportion  to  each 
county  a  definite  amount  of  the  Equalizing  Fund  to  be  determined  on  the 
following  basis:  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
determine  for  each  county  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
all  teachers  and  principals  for  the  school  year  1921-22,  and  for  the  school 
year  1922-23,  and  the  average  amount  for  these  two  years,  according  to 
the  approved  November  budget  for  the  six  months  term.  He  shall  then  de- 
duct the  gross  yield  of  the  legal  tax  rate  of  each  county  for  the  six  months 
school  term  from  the  average  amount  as  determined  above,  and  the  differ- 
ence shall  be  the  amount  of  the  Equalizing  Fund  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  and  principals  for  the  years  1923-24,  and  1924-25,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  act.  But  no  county  shall  receive  an  amount  from 
the  Equalizing  Fund  sufficient  to  raise  the  average  per  capita  cost  of  in- 
struction for  that  county  higher  than  the  average  per  capita  cost  for  the 
State,  except  as  provided  in  section  six:  Provided,  that  in  order  to  receive 
the  amount  as  specified  in  this  act  each  county  shall  raise,  together  with 
the  amount  it  will  be  entitled  to  draw  from  the  Equalizing  Fund,  an 
amount  which  shall  equal  the  total  amount  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers, 
principals,  and  superintendents  actually  paid  not  in  excess  of  the  adopted 
salary  schedule  for  the  six  months  term  for  the  year  1922-23. 

Sec.  4.  That  each  county  entitled  to  draw  from  the  Equalizing  Fund 
shall  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  amount  provided  in  section  three,  one-half  the 
salary  of  the  county  superintendent  as  fixed  by  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, but  no  county  shall  receive  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  more  than  one-half  the  salary  in  accordance  with  the  State 
salary  schedule. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  authority  to  set  aside 
$30,000  of  the  State  Equalizing  Fund  with  which  to  assist  the  counties  in 
paying  the  transportation  of  pupils,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
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have  authority  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  shall  deem  nec- 
essary for  determining  an  average  monthly  cost  per  truck  for  transporting 
pupils  to  school:  Provided,  that  not  more  than  one-half  the  average 
monthly  cost  so  determined  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  specified  in  this 
section. 

Sec.  6.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  to  appro- 
priate the  remainder  of  the  Equalizing  Fund,  or  any  part  of  the  same  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  as  follows: 

(1)  To  encourage  the  more  backward  counties  in  improving  the  grade  of 
teachers  employed;  and  (2)  To  aid  any  county  in  which  the  actual  property 
values  shall  fall  below  the  authorized  valuation  of  1922-23,  owing  to  some 
disastrous  or  exceptional  industrial  or  economic  reverses.  The  State  Board 
of  Equalization,  upon  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  shall 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  property  values  and  report  the 
facts  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  if  the  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  shall  show  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  actual 
values  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  values  of  the  county  below  the  valuation 
of  1922-23,  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  authority  to  aid  said 
county  or  counties  out  of  any  funds  referred  to  in  this  section.  But  if  any 
balance  shall  remain  after  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
it  shall  be  prorated  and  added  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  or  principals  of 
those  counties  specified  in  section  three. 

Sec.  7.  After  the  county  has  made  full  provisions  for  its  part  of  the 
salaries,  as  specified  in  section  three  of  this  act,  the  entire  amount  of  the 
Equalizing  Fund  certified  to  the  county  shall  be  paid. 

Sec.  8.  That  if  any  part  of  the  appropriations  from  the  State  Public 
School  Fund  shall  not  be  spent  in  any  one  year,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  authorizing  said  appropriations,  the  balance  shall 
be  carried  forward  and  added  to  said  appropriations  for  the  succeeding 
year:  Provided,  any  balance  from  any  appropriations  may  be  applied  to 
the  Equalizing  Fund  and  distributed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  10.    This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  the 
date  of  its  ratification. 
Ratified  this  the  3d  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1923. 


[Public  Laws,  Session  1923] 

AN  ACT  TO  APPOINT  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDU- 
CATION IN  THE  RESPECTIVE  COUNTIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  board  of  education  in  each  county  shall  consist  of  either 
three  members  or  of  five  members.  The  counties  of  Ashe,  Alamance,  Avery, 
Bertie,  Burke,  Chatham,  Columbus,  Cumberland,  Dare,  Durham,  Franklin, 
Granville,  Guilford,  Haywood,  Hoke,  Jackson,  Mecklenburg,  Martin,  Pamlico, 
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Person,  Pitt,  Richmond,  Robeson,  Rockingham,  Rowan,  Sampson,  Surry, 
Wilson  and  Union  shall  have  five  members.  All  other  counties  shall  have 
three  members.  The  members  appointed  under  this  act  shall  qualify  by 
taking  the  oath  of  office  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  April,  but  they 
shall  elect  a  county  superintendent  before  April  15,  1923. 

Sec.  2.  Members  of  the  county  board  of  education  for  the  several 
counties  as  given  below  are  hereby  appointed,  the  appointment  of  the  said 
members,  except  otherwise  noted  herein,  being  for  a  term  of  two  years 
only  from  the  first  Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
three. 

Alamance— Dr.  T.  S.  Faucett,  Dr.  R.  G.  McPherson,  McBryde  Holt. 
Alexander — C.  W.  Mayberry. 

Alleghany — M.  A.  Higgins,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Anson — J.  E.  Carter. 

Ashe — J.  0.  Goodman,  J.  C.  Gambill,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Avery — John  P.  Hampton,  Gus  Coffey,  Harrison  Baird. 
Beaufort — John  B.  Sparrow. 

Bertie — T.  A.  Smithwick,  R.  Q.  Urquhart,  W.  A.  Tayloe. 

Bladen — Fletcher  Council. 

Brunswick — J.  W.  Pickett,  G.  H.  Rouark. 

Buncombe — S.  G.  Bernard,  J.  T.  Roberts. 

Burke — W.  E.  McConnaughey,  W.  S.  Butler. 

Cabarrus — W.  F.  Smith. 

Caldwell — B.  B.  Hayes,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Camden — George  W.  Burnham,  T.  B.  Godfrey,  Thomas  Whaley. 

Caswell — L.  A.  Gwynn,  J.  0.  Fitzgerald,  R.  I.  Newman. 

Catawba — Oscar  Sherrill,  Chas.  C.  Huitt,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years; 
Fred  T.  Foard,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Chatham — J.  M.  Marley,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  P.  G.  Farrar,  for  a  term 
of  four  years;  Moody  Womble,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Cherokee — Mrs.  W.  B.  Fisher,  J.  T.  Palmer,  T.  T.  Johnson. 

Chowan — T.  T.  Elliott. 

Clay — Abner  Chastain. 

Columbus — Clyde  M.  Gore,  J.  Leon  Lewis,  Marshall  B.  McAuley,  Joseph 
A.  Powell,  W.  Avery  Thompson. 
Craven— C.  A.  Whitford. 

Cumberland — John  W.  Hall,  A.  B.  Yarborough,  each  for  a  term  of  six 
years;  John  S.  Ray,  for  a  term  of  four  years;  J.  B.  Wilkins  for  a  term  of 
two  years. 

Currituck — W.  H.  Gallop,  Claude  Mathias. 
Dare — Octavius  Fulcher,  Calvin  Payne,  I.  H.  Scarborough. 
Davidson — Ollin  T.  Davis,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Davie — J.  B.  Johnston,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
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Duplin — L.  Middleton,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Durham — W.  I.  Cranford,  H.  L.  Umstead. 
Edgecombe — M.  G.  Mann,  H.  L.  Brake,  R.  H.  Speight. 
Forsyth — W.  N.  Poindexter. 

Franklin — W.  A.  Mullins,  J.  B.  Jones,  Ashley  Johnson. 
Gaston — J.  H.  Rudisill. 
Gates — E.  A.  Benton. 
Graham- 
Granville— C.  H.  Cheatham,  R.  G.  Rogers,  R.  S.  Hart,  H.  M.  Hobgood. 
Greene — B.  F.  D.  Albritton. 

Guilford — Dred  Peacock,  D.  M.  Chrisman,  S.  E.  Coletrain. 
Halifax — N.  L.  Stedman. 

Haywood — Paul  Hyatt,  Glenn  Palmer,  Hugh  J.  Sloan. 
Henderson — H.  E.  Erwin,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  J.  W.  Morgan,  for  a 
term  of  four  years;  J.  A.  Hudgins,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
Hertford — John  E.  Vann,  B.  G.  Williams,  G.  C.  Picot. 
Hoke — D.  H.  Johnson,  J.  A.  Hodgin,  Jesse  Gibson. 
Hyde— J.  A.  Poison,  W.  J.  Midyette,  J.  H.  Mason. 
Iredell — W.  C.  Wooten,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Jackson — J.  M.  Watson,  M.  Buchanan,  J.  W.  Buchanan. 
Johnston — W.  G.  Wilson. 
Jones — P.  J.  Koonce. 
Lee — E.  H.  Buchan. 
Lenoir — W.  B.  Becton. 
Lincoln — M.  S.  Rudisill. 
Madison— m.  D.  McDevitt. 

Martin — K.  B.  Crawford,  B.  M.  Worsley,  W.  H.  Holliday,  Nathan  Rogers, 
John  Getsinger. 

Mecklenburg— C.  H.  Caldwell,  H.  Connor  Reid,  each  for  a  term  of  six 
years;  Plummer  Stewart,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
Mitchell — W.  W.  Bailey,  W.  C.  Berry,  D.  F.  Fortner. 
Montgomery — W.  B.  Cochrow. 
Moore — W.  H.  H.  Lawhorn,  J.  R.  McQueen. 
Nash — A.  F.  Manning. 

New  Hanover — Herbert  McClammy,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  J.  L.  Sprunt. 
for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Northampton — A.  L.  Lassiter. 
Onslow — N.  E.  Day. 
Orange — C.  A.  McDade. 

Pamlico— C.  M.  Campen,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  S.  E.  McCotter,  for  a 
term  of  four  years. 

Pasquotank — W.  J.  Saunders. 

Pender — H.  M.  Page. 

Perquimans — J.  H.  Miller. 

Person — C.  T.  Hall,  J.  A.  Fogleman. 

Pitt — A.  J.  Cox,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Polk — S.  B.  Weaver. 
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Richmond — J.  P.  Gibbons. 

Robeson — Lucius  McRae,  B.  Frank  Mebane. 

Rowan — James  M.  McCorkle,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Rutherford — Mrs.  Wiseman. 

Sampson — Wm.  A.t  Jackson,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  J.  M.  Powell,  for  a 
term  of  four  years;  H.  Silvertson,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
Scotland — T.  L.  Henly,  W.  G.  Shaw. 

Stanly — S.  L.  Culledge,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  W.  A.  Hough,  for  a  term 
of  two  years. 

Stokes— W.  S.  Steele.  * 

Surry — J.  P.  Carter,  J.  J.  Richards. 

Swain — R.  J.  Roane. 

Tyrrell — E.  R.  Davenport. 

Union— W.  D.  Hawfield,  J.  Z.  Greene. 

Vance — W.  D.  Horner. 

Wake — M.  B.  Chamblee. 

Warren — Miss  Amma  D.  Graham. 

Washington — Wm.  R.  Hampton,  Wm.  Wiley. 

Watauga — D.  D.  Daugherty,  Lloyd  M.  Hodges. 

Wayne — J.  E.  Kelly. 

Wilkes — James  S.  Kilby. 

Wilson — N.  L.  Barnes,  J.  H.  Thompson,  Doane  Herring,  each  for  a  term 
of  four  years;  J.  B.  Eason,  W.  H.  Dixon,  each  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
Yadkin — T.  J.  Phillips. 
Yancey — L.  D.  Gillispie. 

Sec.  3.  All  members  of  the  board  of  education  in  the  several  counties 
of  the  State  who  are  now  holding  office  under  appointments  heretofore 
made,  and  whose  terms  of  office  do  not  expire  prior  to  the  first  Monday  in 
April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five,  shall  continue  and  re- 
main in  office  until  said  first  Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  at  which  time  the  terms  of  office  of  all  such  members  shall 
expire:  Provided,  however,  that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education  heretofore  appointed  for  the  counties  of  Ashe,  Chatham, 
Catawba,  Davie,  Davidson,  Iredell,  Cumberland,  Macon,  Mecklenburg,  New 
Hanover,  Pamlico,  Pitt,  Rowan,  Sampson,  Stanly,  Alleghany,  and  Carteret 
shall  not  be  changed  or  shortened  but  shall  continue  for  the  full  time 
named  in  the  act  or  acts  appointing  same:  Provided  further,  that  in  any 
county  for  which  a  full  membership  of  the  board  of  education  is  appointed 
by  this  act  the  terms  of  office  of  all  present  members  of  the  board  of 
education  for  such  counties  shall  expire  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.    That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  5th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1923. 
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controls  building  of  schoolhouses.   60  20 

expenditures  by  committees   137  33 

corporate  body  -  -   19 

county  superintendent  ex  officio  secretary  _   18  9 

date  for  preparing  May  budget   174  44 

deeds  to,  how  kept  _  _  _   91  27 

defines  boundary  lines  special  taxing  districts   235  52 

determines  length  of  school  day      _._   33  12 

method  of  conducting  schools   31  12 

number  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools   37  13 

number  of  teachers  in  high  school   38  13 

number  of  teachers  Deeded  in  special  charter  schools   177  43 

validity  of  debt  funding  bonds   269  69 

disagreement  between  two  boards   74  24 

disburses  proceeds  of  bonds   260  g6 

district  attendanceofficerforcarryingoutthecompulsoryschoollawauthomed  349  94 

districts  having  different  local  tax  rates:  may  consolidate    77  25 

districts  the  county   28  li 

divides  f  unds  into  two  classes.   58  19 

divides  school  fund  into  two  classes   197  53 

duty  to  direct  and  supervise  school  system  _   U 

to  keep  buildings  in  repair   65  21 

to  provide  revenue  for  six  months  school    172  43 

executes  school  laws  _   30  12 

elect  county  superintendent   43  15 

limitations.       44  15 

elects  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  ._  5016  113 

district  committeemen   48  16 

local  tax  district  committees  .   144  37 

local  tax  district  committeemen  _   145  37 

eligibility  for  office   17  9 

employ  assistant  county  superintendent  _   51  17 

supervisors   51  17 

endorses  petition  for  kindergarten   40  14 

enforce  compulsory  law  _   34  12 

equips  school  buildings.   66  21 

failure  to  provide  privies  -   68  22 

files  list  of  indebtedness  with  county  commissioners   184  49 

fills  vacancies  _    16  g 

in  county  superintendency   88  27 

fixes  salaries  of  teachers   164  41 

time  of  opening  and  closing  of  schools   32  12 

from  school  district  with  adjoining  counties      74  24 

free  text-books   340  92 

treasurer's  statement  of  funds  belonging  to  separate  districts    194  52 

furnishes  books  for  indigent  children     343  93 

general  control  of  schools..      30  12 

general  powers      29  11 

gives  notes  for  literary  fund  loans        274  70 

grants  petition  for  repeal  of  charter      157  39 

how  constituted        10  8 

indebtedness  of ,  how  funded   _;      ....  266  68 

investigates  charges  against  county  superintendent   46  16 

keeps  committees  informed.    ,     50  17 

lends  special  building  fund  to  districts   284  75 

lien  upon  local  taxes  for  repayment  of  loans     156  39 

literary  fund  re-ient  to  districts  _   276  71 

loans  for  building  schoolhouses  .  ..  156  39 

locates  high  schools  _       36  13 

schools   28  11 

maintains  convenient  number  of  districts..    .   73  22 

make:  loans  from  money  borrowed  of  special  building  fund   278  72 

regulations  governing  school  property  ...  136  35 

salary  schedule  in  local  tax  districts   .    57  19 

may  assume  district  indebtedness   .  ................  245  65 
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County  board  of  education  may  assume  entire  expense  o  £  special  building  fund  loans  284  75 

May  budget  to  be  published  if  required  by  commissioners    186  49 

may  designate  responsible  citizen  to  care  for  property     136  35 

meetings   22  10 

members  appointed  „    ..  _  124 

may  serve  temporarily  as  secretary   _    _   18  10 

personally  liable  for  debt     56  18 

minutes  of ,  kept  by  county  superintendent      89  27 

must  adopt  a  county-wide  plan  of  organization      73a  23 

keep  record  of  boundary  lines  of  districts  _  _  _   73  23 

own  site  in  order  to  erect  a  building     „   64  21 

pay  expenses  of  superintendent  in  attending  meetings     94  28 

provide  an  adequate  school  system     28  11 

no  teacher  eligible  to    _     17  19 

nominated  and  elected  _  _   12  8 

notify  boards  of  trustees  when  to  prepare  their  budgets   174  44 

county  commissioners  twenty  day  prior  for  preparation  of  May  budget  174  44 

organize  first  Monday  in  April      IS  9 

own  and  control  school  trucks        153  39 

pay  cost  of  tuition  ...      _   241  64 

expense  of  local  tax  election,   221  69 

petitions  for  bond  election  _   257  85 

for  county  special  tax  election   .    242  64 

for  election  may  be  withdrawn  by  .     220  58 

for  repeal  of  charter  made  to   157  39 

per  diem  ,   20  10 

power  to  consolidate  _._   75  24 

to  investigate  character  of  teachers  and  school  officials   53  17 

to  punish  for  contempt    24  11 

to  subpoena  _.   24  11 

to  sue   23  10 

presents  building  needs  to  commissioners    59  19 

copy  of  budget  to  commissioners  before  June  1     180  47 

prohibit  illegal  spending  of  district  funds    58  18 

provides  budget  for  repayment  of  special  building  fund  loans.    280  72 

county  superintendent  with  an  office   ..  84  26 

for  monthly  payment  of  salaries     55  18 

funds  for  aiding  indigent  children    353  96 

fund  for  keeping  privies  sanitary  _    70  22 

good  water  supply     ..  72  22 

good  water  supply    142  37 

high  school  instruction      _   28  11 

office  for  superintendent    45  16 

privies   68  21 

promptly  funds  to  pay  teachers'  salaries     112  31 

schools  for  all  children      28  11 

teaching  required  subjects   .      .   39  14 

transportation  of  pupils      81  26 

training  of  teachers   -  54  18 

purchases  second-hand  high  school  books  from  pupils    339  91 

regulate  use  of  school  property        71  22 

removal  for  cause.   21  10 

remove  committeemen  from  office   49  17 

of  county  superintendent  from  office     .   46  16 

county  superintendent  from  office   ....  90  27 

county  superintendent  from  office       _-  106  30 

county  superintendent  from  office     _-—  119  32 

rental  of  text-books   341  92 

reports  of  teachers  required  by      .   167  42 

reports  of  treasurer       202  55 

requires  treasurer  to  produce  books  and  vouchers  for  examination......  ..  203  55 

rules  and  regulations  governing  conduct  of  teachers   .  ......   52  17 

sell  school  property   62  21 

secretary     18  9 

send  ohildren  to  school  outside  their  own  district   241  64 

settle  with  special  charter  districts  in  accordance  with  corrected  November 

budget   181  48 

short-term  notes  to  issue      .  .  ....  66  18 

suit  against;  to  compel  admission  of  children  .  .   23  11 

superior  court  reviews  board's  action  .  .  .  27  11 

supplements  county  farm-life  school  funds   313  84 

transportation  of  pupils  for  six  months  .  .   153  88 

transfer  families  to  local  tax  districts       78  25 

use  fines  and  dog  tax  to  increase  school  term  .   218  58 

use  of  local  tax  funds,  illegal,  when   ..  ...   150  38 

vacancy  in  nomination..   .....  .  .   15  9 

vacancy  in  office   .....  .  ....  18  9 

vouchers  issued  by  order  of,  to  be  signed  by  chairman  of  board   122 

County  board  of  health,  regulations  must  be  obeyed   .   142  37 

County  commissioners,  action  on  treasurer's  bond   ...  .......  23  11 

action  on  treasurer's  bond    .     200  66 

approve  application  for  special  building  fund  loan  .  ....  278 

expenses  of  transportation   ...   81  26 

authorized  to  borrow  money  ...  .....  ........ — ....  189  61 

bond  or  loan  tax  levy  insufficient  must  borrow...  ................  ....  185  40 
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County  commissioners:  call  bond  election  _  

special  taxing  district  election   

directed  to  fund  school  indebtedness  

duty  as  to  revenue  for  six  months  school  

to  order  local  tax  election.  

regarding  local  tax  elections    

elect  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  

estimate  what  per  cent  the  school  fur -J  is  of  the  total  county  fun  !   

failure  to  obey  order  of  court  to  levy  taxes  _  

to  provide  funds  for  privies   

fix  amouijt  of  treasurer's  bond  

have  no  discretion,  where    

hereafter  not  liable  for  school  debts  except  loans  from  state  

if  levy  too  low  must  borrow  

in  oontempt  of  court,  when    

issue  school  bonds  

levy  amount  to  repay  notes,  loans,  and  bonds  

annually  tax  sufficient  to  pav  principal  and  interest  of  bonds   

if  too  small,  must  borrow  

in  accordance  with  budget  if  approved  

local  tax  rate  according  to  petition  of  committee  

sufficient  rate  to  raise  necessary  amount    

tax  to  care  for  debt  funding  bonds  and  notes    

may  demand  jury  trial     

may  issue  notes  of  the  county  for  borrowed  school  money   

reject  May  budget  within  thirty  days  _  

require  board  of  education  to  compare  new  budget  with  old  November 
budget       

require  county  board  to  publish  May  budget  

money  borrowed  at  request  of  county  board  of  education  for  school  buildings, 

may  be  funded      . 

must  borrow  if  levy  insufficient  

levy  to  pay  interest  and  installments  of  bonds  and  notes   

order  election  for  kindergarten    

election  for  repeal  of  charter..    

special  county  tax  election     

powers  and  duties  in  providing  funds  

provide  funds  for  buildings   

require  board  of  education  to  show  that  existing  debts  were  incurred  lawfully 

fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties  paid  to  the  treasurer  __  

reports  of  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties  to  be  made  to  board  of  education 

sheriff  to  settle     

required  to  levy  for  salary  fund  and  bond,  note,  and  loan  fund   

to  maintain  a  six  months  term  

to  sit  with  board  of  education  in  preparation  of  May  budget    

Bell  school  bonds      

send  copy  of  rejection  of  budget  to  board  of  education.  -  

sit  with  county  board  in  preparing  May  budget..   

to  reject  budget  must  have  minutes  show  cause   

County  farm-life  schools     

county  treasurer  is  treasurer  of  

funds    .   

funds  for  maintenance  lacking    

number  of  schools  limited  .  .  

powers  of  the  board  of  trustees    

students  from  other  counties   !        

County  physician  furnishes  health  certificate  free  of  charge  

County  salary  schedule    

County  school  fund   

County  special  tax  election  expense,  how  paid..    ..... 

local  and  special  taxes  retained     -  244, 

maximum  rate  50  cents   .    

rate  of  levy,  how  determined   

rules  governing  election     . 

subsequent  election  upon  failure  of  first    . 

County  summer  schools.   

director  of  —   .  

County  superintendent  administers  oaths  to  school  committeemen  „  . 

administers  oath  to  teachers    

advises  with  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors  

approves  and  signs  vouchers  before  payment    ... 

dismissal  of  teacher    ....  — 

dismissal  of  teacher   .  . 

election  of  all  teachers  . 

new  school  building  before  payment  .  .  .  ..... 

state  certificate  ...  .  — 

teachers'  contracts  .  .  ...  ..  

assistant  to    

attends  meetings  of  state  and  district  associations..  ....  ..... 

authority  to  approve  teachers'  vouchers  limited-..  .......  — 

certificate    ....  ........  .....  

clerical  assistance..   .  ................................ 
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County  superintendent— condemnation  proceedings   61  20 

countersigns  pay  roll  of  teachers   112  31 

teachers'  vouchers  _   112  31 

teachers' vouchers   ._  133  35 

vouchers  expending  district  funds   150  38 

demands  report  of  fines  from  officials  __  121  33 

directs  summer  schools    109  30 

distributes  blanks  and  books   98  28 

duty  in  preparing  school  budgets   118  32 

to  see  that  fines  are  deposited  in  school  fund   121  33 

election   43  15 

election  -  -   83  26 

public  notice  of    43  15 

reported  to  state  superintendent  ._  85  27 

reported  to  state  superintendent..  _   43  15 

eligibility  -  --  r   84  26 

enforces  compulsory  school  law   34  12 

rules  of  county  board   47  16 


expenses . 


94 


failure  to  provide  privies      68  22 

to  provide  for  professional  growth  of  teachers   106  30 

to  report  defective  children   117  32 

furnishes  district  committee  estimate  of  district  funds  for  the  year  --  147  38 

general  duties   89  27 

hold  teachers'  meetings..                             ...    106  30 

inform  himself  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  school  districts    105  30 

inspects  all  school  buildings  in  summer   93  28 

inspec  ts  school  buildings  -  .    _     108  29 

County  superintendent  of  public  welfare  investigates  and  prosecutes  violators  of 

compulsory  school  law    -   351  95 

County  superintendent  issues  county  certificates   99  29 

second  and  third  grade  certificate   5646  105 

keeps  careful  financial  records  118,  119,  120  32 

copy  of  all  contracts  with  teachers   139  36 

duplicate  of  pay  roll   113  31 

informed  as  to  progress  of  education  ...J   104  29 

index  of  school  deeds   63  21 

record  of  all  deeds   91  27 

record  of  all  teachers   100  29 

record  of  district  funds   139  36 

record  of  local  tax  districts   147  37 

record  of  local  tax  districts   222  59 

limitation  of  board  in  selecting   44  15 

may  require  teachers  to  report  to  principals   167  42 

withhold  salary  of  teacher   113  31 

must  keep  committees  completely  informed   97  28 

visit  schools  — -  105  29 

not  to  teach    86  27 

notify  committeemen  of  their  duties   97  28 

0fgCe  -  —  45  16 

County  superintendent  of  public  welfare   5016  13 

is  chief  attendance  officer   349  95 

County  superintendent  provides  good  water  supply   142  36 

qualifications   -   44  15 

recommends  classification  of  schools   35  13 

location  of  high  schools    36  13 

regulations  regarding  conduct  of  teachers   53  17 

salaries  of  teachers  -  164  41 

to  committees  employment  of  teachers  _  130  34 

recommendations  regarding  care  of  school  property   53  17 

records  all  school  statistics     89  27 

records  minutes  of  the  board   89  27 

name  and  address  of  chairman  and  secretary  of  committee   129  34 

of  all  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties..  -   121  33 

regular  employment  in  other  capacity  prohibited   86  27 

removal  from  office   106  30 

from  office   90  27 

from  office   119  32 

reports  committeemen  to  county  board  of  education   127  34 

condition  of  school  buildings  to  committee  and  county  board   93  28 

defective  children  -  -  -   117  31 

his  election  to  state  superintendent  -  85  27 

on  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  feeble-minded  children   357  97 

to  state  superintendent   95  28 

unsatisfactory  teachers   53  18 

resides  in  county   86  27 

revocation  of  certificate     100  *W 

secretary  to  board  of  trustees  of  farm-life  school.   295  78 

secretary  to  county  board   89  27 

signs  all  district  vouchers  —  -  ---   140  36 

no  teacher's  voucher  unless  teacher  produces  a  certificate   122  33 

supervises  in  general  work  of  county  farm-life  school  — 


supplies 


45  16 
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County  superintendent:  supplies  treasurer  with  a  list  of  special  districts  

suspends  teachers  

taken  oath  of  office  

takes  oath  that  budget  is  correct  

teachers  report  to   

term  of  office  

term  of  office        

use  of  local  tax  funds,  illegal,  when   

vacancy  in  office  of    

vouchers  issued  on  order  of  county  board  must  be  signed  by  .  

County  text-book  committee.  

County  training  schools   

County  treasurer  receives  no  compensation  for  handling  money  received  from 

bond  issue  for  county  farm-life  school  

report  to  board  of  trustees  of  farm-life  school  

treasurer  for  farm-life  school    

County-wide  plan  of  organization  

changes  in   

county  commissioners  approve  funds  necessary  for  

meeting  of  school  committeemen     

notification  to  committeemen  as  to  what  parts  of  plan  will  be  oarried  out  first.. 

preparation  of  map  . 

preference  to  needy  districts    

procedure  after  adoption  _  _   . 

transfer  of  children  to  adjoining  districts  

Course  of  study,  Americanism  to  embrace  what  _  

farm-life  schools   

farm-life  schools  short  course  for  adults  

prepared  by  state  superintendent  

prepared  and  published  by  text-book  commission  _ 

Credits  on  tuition  to  nonresidents  

Cullowhee  Normal  School  authorized  to  condemn  land  

D 

Damage  to  school  buildings   ..... 

Deaf  and  blind  children  to  attend  school  

failure  to  send  to  school  misdemeanor  

Debt,  members  of  county  board  personally  liable   _  

unlawful.   

Debt  funding  bonds,  how  issued  

Deed  for  school  property  sold  

index  of   .  .  

property  bought  -     

records  of  .  .  

school  property  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  

school  property  must  be  registered      

Defective  children  reported. _  _     

reported  to  state  institutions  .     

Definition,  part  time  classes       

school  day  _    -   

school  month         

school  officials  -  -  

school  system  .  

standard  high  school   -  -  -   

Desecration  of  flag  

Disbursements  of  district  funds    

of  funds..   —  -    

Dismissal  of  committeemen  

pupils    -  -    

teacher  _    -  

teacher   

teacher    -'-  

teacher  reported  to  state  superintendent    

Discrimination,  prohibited  

pr  ohibited  -    -  

Districts  _  —  

bonds  under  county  special  tax.  _.  

borrow  from  county  board  for  building  schoolhouses  _  

borrow  special  building  fund  of  county  board  

consolidation  o(    -  -   

defined   -  -      -  - 

five  types  -  :-  -  — 

formed  from  portions  of  contiguous  counties     

not  to  be  abolished,  conditions  

record  of  boundaries  kept  

funds,  how  disbursed    -  -  — 

how  disbursed  -   .  —  -  —   - 

how  disbursed     

how  disbursed    -  

record  kept  by  superintendent  and  committee  .<   

Disturbance  of  county  board  in  transaction  of  official  business   

Dog  tax,  use  of  to  increase  school  term    --   — ...  
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Duties  of  state  committee  on  high  school  text-books   334  89 

of  teachers     165  41 

of  the  text-book  commission  ._   328  88 

of  sheriffs  or  tax  collectors  ._  148  38 

Duty  of  the  state  to  maintain  the  right  to  education  _   1 

E 

Education,  right  of  the  people  to       I 

shall  forever  be  encouraged    1 

Election,  abolition  of  local  tax  districts  not  oftenerthan  once  a  year   228  60 

contiguous  townships  to  secure  location  of  farm-life  school    303  81 

county  boards  of  education.    .    12  8 

county  superintendent       43  15 

county  superintendent.    _.r   83  26 

county  special  tax,  rules  governing      243  64 

establish  farm-life  schools.     299  79 

incorporate  joint  school  districts    .   233  62 

in  townships  to  establish  farm-life  school   304  81 

kindergarten   40  14 

local  tax   219  68 

question  of  free  text-books  _   340  92 

repeal  of  charter  ..  157  39 

school  committeemen   48  16 

secure  location  for  farm-life  school  _  _   801  80 

special  county  tax     „    242  64 

teachers    101  29 

invalid   130  34 

to  be  approved  by  county  superintendent   130  34 

township  school  to  county  far m-life  school   305  82 

Elementary  school,  defined     4  6 

first  seven  years  or  grades       2  6 

number  of  teachers         37  13 

number  of  teachers  allowed      176  45 

subjects  to  be  taught  in     39  14 

text-book  contracts  made  by  state  board  of  education   329.  89 

text-books     320  86 

Eligibility,  county  superintendent.      84  26 

school  committeemen       ....  125  33 

teachers    162  41 

Emergency  teachers   .....      110  30 

Eminent  domain  extended  to  state  institutions      121 

Enforcement  of  compulsory  school  law    ,   348  94 

Enforcement  of  compulsory  school  law  _    350  65 

English  language,  must  be  used  in  teaching  in  all  schools  .  ..  39  14 

Enlargement,  local  tax  districts^.   .......     226  60 

special  charter  districts    226  60 

Enlarging  boundaries  of  districts  within  incorporated  town  .   230  61 

Erection  of  schoolhouses  _   60  20 

Establishment  of  farm-life  schools   293  77 

vocational  schools,  classes   291  77 

Estimate  of  amount  necessary  for  six  months  term     43 

the  salary  fund       176  45 

Equalizing  fund   173  43 

amount  certified  to  counties  by  June  1    _   1  123 

amount  due  each  county  is  determined,  how  .    ..  3  123 

amount  that  may  be  paid  before  November  budget  is  corrected  ...   181  48 

appropriated     1  123 

how.   6  124 

from  state  public  school  fund  but  not  spent  ..  8  124 

to  secure  efficient  organization   .   173  44 

in  accordance  with  corrected  November  budget  .   181  48 

average  per  capita  cost  calculated  ..........  •  .   2  123 

bill   122 

due  in  full,  when  .    181  48 

to  pay  one-half  the  salary  of  country  superintendent   4  123 

transportation  of  pupils      5  123 

when  paid      7  124 

Equipment  for  school  buildings   66  21 

Examination  of  teachers   ...  .     5651  105 

teachers   5643  104 

Questions 

misdemeanor  to  tamper  with  .  ...  .  ..  6658  107 
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the  executive  officer     5  7 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  course  in  Physical  Education  for  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  State  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Mary  Channing  Coleman  and  Miss 
Anne  M.  Campbell  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women.  "We  are  deeply  grateful  to  both  Miss  Coleman  and 
Miss  Campbell  for  their  generous  services  to  the  Physical  Education 
Division  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  and  to  Miss 
Alice  Bivins  and  Miss  Matilda  Morlock  of  the  Public  School  Music 
Department  of  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 

There  has  been  a  long  felt  need  for  a  course  in  physical  education 
for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State.  This  need  has  grown  more 
urgent  each  year.  The  purpose,  therefore,  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
teachers  games  and  physical  exercises  which  they  may  use  in  their 
schoolrooms  and  on  the  playgrounds,  for  physical  education  should  be 
a  part  of  the  school  life  of  every  child.  It  is  believed  that  the  teachers 
who  play  the  games  and  take  part  in  the  other  forms  of  physical 
activity  in  this  course  with  enthusiasm,  will  be  able  to  carry  on  work 
in  physical  training  which  will  bring  most  gratifying  results,  both  in  the 
physical  improvement  of  their  pupils  and  in  the  general  toning-up  of 
the  entire  school. 

The  compilers  of  this  bulletin  have  attempted  to  arrange  material 
suitable  for  use  in  ordinary  school  conditions,  where  the  lessons  must 
be  given  in  the  classroom  or  on  the  playground.  Many  of  the  games 
and  folk-dances  described  have  been  collected  from  the  students  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  and  represent  traditional  material 
handed  on  from  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

FOR 

ELEMENTARY  GRADES 


A  program  of  Health  Education  for  the  Elementary  Schools  may  be 
more  clearly  understood  if  the  teacher  will  give  serious  attention  (A)  to 
the  aims  and  objectives  in  Physical  Education,  (B)  to  the  time  required 
for  this  subject,  (C)  to  the  activities  represented  in  this  broader  curri- 
culum, (D)  to  a  typical  weekly  program,  (E)  to  training  necessary  to  secure 
correct  posture,  (F)  methods  of  teaching  and  (G)  explanation  of  types 
of  exercises.    These  several  divisions  are  treated  briefly  as  follows : 

A.   AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

1.  Temporary  Relief  from  Enforced  Quiet  : 

"Round  shoulders"  and  contracted  chests  are  rarely  found  in  children 
of  the  pre-school  age.  It  is  one  of  the  gravest  indictments  against  our  educa- 
tional systems  that  these  defects  are  known  as  "school-room  deformities," 
appearing  at  about  the  third  year  of  school  life.  Even  those  of  us  who 
have  efficient  bodies  and  who  habitually  stand  and  sit  well,  will  slump 
when  we  are  fatigued ;  and  when  children's  backs  and  limbs  are  cramped 
from  prolonged  sitting,  we  find  the  familiar  bad  postures  that  lead  to 
round  shoulders  and  lateral  curvatures.  The  daily  gymnastic  lesson,  to- 
gether with  the  three  minute  open  window  activity  period,  placed  at  the 
hour  when  relief  is  most  needed,  will  go  far  to  obviate  this  danger. 

2.  Improved  Neuro-muscular  Coordination  : 

The  inter-action  of  nerve  and  muscle  is  often  compared  to  the  working  of 
a  telephone  system ;  an  efficient  "central"  and  well-cared-for  lines  result 
in  quick  and  accurate  connection.  Games  and  gymnastics  help  bring  about 
prompt  response  to  stimulus.  "The  training  a  boy  receives  in  deciding  where  to 
throw  the  ball  in  a  game,  or  whether  now  is  the  time  to  run  or  to  play 
safe,  is  of  far  more  direct  value  in  his  social,  economic  and  intellectual 
education  than  much  of  his  other  training."  says  a  prominent  educator. 

3.  Improved  Functioning  of  Vital  Organs  : 

This  is  an  age  of  the  popular  slogan ;  "a  clean  tooth  never  decays,"  is 
one  familiar  to  the  reader  of  the  popular  magazines.  Equally  true,  but 
not  so  well-known,  is  the  maxim  "a  well-ventilated  lung  does  not  contract 
tuberculosis."  The  tubercle  bacillus  usually  begins  his  deadly  work  in  the 
apex  of  the  lung,  which  is  not  ventilated  in  ordinary  shallow  breathing, 
but  gets  well  aired  in  vigorous  exercise. 

Then  the  heart,  like  any  other  muscle  of  the  body,  can  only  be  kept  in 
good  tone  by  performing  a  certain  amount  of  work ;  and  the  digestive 
organs,  through  improved  circulation  and  through  efficient  secretion  and 
excretion,  are  likewise  aided  by  the  daily  lesson  in  Physical  Education. 

4.  Recreation — or  Re-creation,  both  for  its  Immediate  and  Permanent 
Values. 
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B.   TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS 

(1)  Two  three-minute  open  window  drills,  mid-morning  and  mid-after- 

noon daily. 

(2)  Twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes    for    daily    lesson.      Total  time 

weekly,  130  to  150  minutes. 

C.   ACTIVITIES  REPRESENTED  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

CURRICULUM 

1.  Lessons  in  Hygiene;  formation  of  health  habits  through  talks,  inspec- 
tions, health  clubs,  reports,  etc. 

2.  Gymnastic  lessons. 

3.  Plays  and  games. 

4.  Rhythmic  exercises  and  folk  dances. 

5.  Athletic  contests. 


D.   TYPICAL  WEEKLY  PROGRAM 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Grade  II 


Story  Play; 
Singing  Game 


Health  Lesson 


Story  Play 
Game 


Free  Play 


Rhythm 
Exercises 


Grade  V 


Hygiene 
Lesson 


Gymnastics 
Games 


Badge  Tests 


Gymnastics 
Games 


Rhythm 
Exercises 


Grade  VII:  (Girls) 


Badge  Tests 


Gymnastics; 
Folk  Dance 


Health  Talk; 
Feet  and  Shoes 


Gymnastics; 
Games 


GameContes 
Volley  Ball 


Grade  VII:  (Boys) 


Badge  Tests 


Gymnastics 
and  Stunts 


Health  Lesson; 
Feet  and  Shoes 


Gymnastics 
Games 


Game  Contest; 
End  Ball 


Total:    Five  20-minute  periods,  100  min.; 

Two  three-minute  relief  periods  daily, 30  min. 

130  min.  week 


E.   TRAINING  CORRECT  POSTURE 

Children  are  not  born  round-shouldered,  and  when  the  condition  has  de- 
veloped, it  is  due  to  more  than  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  child;  nagging 
at  him  to  "hold  your  shoulders  back"  is  unjust,  and  will  never  accomplish 
any  improvement.  The  most  frequent  causes  of  round  shoulders  and  the 
accompanying  deformity,  hollow  back,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Malnutrition,  its  consequences  of  weakness  and  poor  muscle  tone;  the 
relaxed  "fatigue  position"  becomes  chronic. 

2.  Prolonged  sitting  position,  causing  cramp  and  fatigue. 

3.  Ill-fitting  school  desks  and  seats. 

4.  Improper  clothing;  boys  often  have  pockets  so  placed  that  they  can 
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only  be  reached  by  a  slump;  little  girls'  waists  are  often  so  cut  that  the 
weight  of  stockings  and  petticoats  pulls  the  shoulders  forward. 

5.    Unhygienic  daily  routine — insufficient  sleep,  lack  of  vigorous  play. 

t>.    Defective  sight  or  hearing. 

The  first  step  in  the  correction  of  bad  posture  is  the  removal  of  the 
cause;  then  exercises  are  given  to  stretch  the  contracted  cbest  tissues  and 
to  tighten  the  relaxed  muscles  of  shoulders,  head  and  abdomen. 

F.   METHODS  OF  TEACHING  GRADES  I  AND  II 

The  teaching  of  these  two  grades  is  largely  informal  and  imitative. 
The  teacher  should  enter  into  all  activities  with  the  class.  Her  directions 
should  be  simple  but  clear.  She  should  be  well  acquainted  with  her 
material  and  be  able  to  meet  all  possible  emergencies  that  may  arise. 
Commands  should  be  avoided  whenever  possible ;  suggestions  are  much 
better  with  smaller  children.  However,  they  should  learn  that  such  signals 
as  the  whistle  or  chords  on  the  piano  mean  a  definite  thing  and  response 
to  them  should  be  immediate. 

The  imagination  is  a  great  factor  in  teaching  Physical  Education  to  these 
children.  When  an  exercise  is  given,  invent  a  name  for  it.  Use  the  natural 
environment  and  interests  of  parents  and  children. 

If  the  children  like  a  game  or  dance  .they  will  love  to  repeat  it.  It 
will  not  lose  its  value  through  repetition.  Variety,  however,  will  help  to 
keep  the  interest,  so,  even  though  the  children  may  ask  to  repeat  a  familiar 
game  or  dance,  do  not  let  it  wear  out  by  too  much  repetition.  Keep  all 
material  alive  and  thus  prevent  the  children  becoming  tired  of  any.  If 
you  permit  the  repetition  of  games  and  dances  they  should  show  an  im- 
provement in  execution. 

Physical  Education  in  the  first  and  second  grades  should  encourage 
alertness,  independent  action  and  ready  response  to  unexpected  directions. 
It  gives  elementary  training  and  sportsmanship  and  cooperation.  The  sense  of 
balance  and  rhythm  will  also  be  developed. 

Music  will  be  a  great  help  in  training  rhythmic  movements  and  dancing. 
For  rhythmic  training  the  children  should  be  taught : 

I.  Clapping  in  various  rhythms  : 

A.  Even — Clap-clap-clap. 

B.  Uneven — 

(1)  Clap-clap  clap-clap 

(2)  Clap-clap — clap-clap-clap 

(3)  Any  other  variations  that  may  be  desired. 

II.  Marching  should  be  light  and  not  too  slow.  It  may  be  combined 
with  clapping  or  used  with  various  imitative  activities  such  as  blowing 
horns  and  beating  drums. 

III.  Skipping : 

Formations  depend  upon  the  available  space.    Lines  when  possible  should 
be  marked  on  the  floor.    Watch  for  correct  spacing  and  train  the  children 
to  get  in  the  proper  positions  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Remember  : 

1.    Do  not  be  too  serious. 
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2.  Know  your  material. 

3.  Have  all  necessary  equipment,  balls,  etc. 

4.  Be  ready  to  meet  all  possible  emergencies  that  may  arise. 

5.  Choose  games  suitable  to  the  age  and  number  playing. 

6.  Be  able  to  adapt  your  material  by  using  more  than  one  ball  or  having 
more  than  one  child  "it." 

7.  If  a  game  does  not  "go"  or  you  do  not  "get  it  across"  learn  to  analyze 
and  find  out  the  difficulty  so  you  can  remedy  it. 

G.   EXPLANATION  OF  TYPES  OF  EXERCISES 

The  following  activities  are  included  in  the  Physical  Education  Course  i 
Story  Plays  • 
Games  and  Contests 
Rhythmic  Plays  and  Singing  Games 
Gymnastics 
Relief  Drills 
Athletic  Contests 
School  Festivals. 

Story  Plays.  This  type  of  work  takes  the  form  of  a  story  which 
the  children  act  out.  Story  plays  may  be  used  to  correlate  with  the  daily 
occupations  and  activities  and  the  teacher  may  work  out  and  adapt  any 
number  of  plays  of  her  own.  They  may  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal 
to  the  imagination  of  the  small  child  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  necessary 
amount  of  exercise.  All  of  these  movements  should  be  large  and  free  in 
order  to  be  of  hygienic  value  and  there  must  be  joy  and  interest  or  they 
are  useless.    These  plays  are  an  essential  part  of  the  first  and  second  grades. 

The  story  play  should  be  given  in  such  a  manner  that  the  imaginative 
side  of  the  child  is  alert.  The  suggestions  for  movements  should  come 
from  the  children.  For  instance,  the  teacher  wishes  to  give  a  snow  play 
through  the  deep  snow.  She  may  introduce  the  subject  by  saying,  "Let's  play 
that  it  snowed  all  last  night  and  the  snow  is  very,  very  deep.  Some  one 
show  us  how  we  shall  have  to  walk  through  the  big  drifts."  Have  several 
children  demonstrate  before  the  class.  Then  proceed  by  saying,  "Let's  all  do 
it — go !" 

The  plays  follow  a  definite  order,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  body  may  be- 
exercised. 


Form  of  Story  Play  : 


Movement 


Example 


1.  Stretching. 

2.  Leg. 


1.  Reaching  to  the  shelf  for  a  book. 

2.  High  stepping  horse. 

3.  Looking  up  in  the  trees. 

4.  Mowing  the  grass. 

5.  Chopping. 

6.  Jumping  in  place  to  get  the  feet  warm. 

7.  Blowing  on  the  fingers  to  get  them  warm. 


3.  Head. 

4.  Arm. 

5.  Trunk. 


6.  Precipitant. 

7.  Breathing. 


Games  and  Contests.  Trie  play  of  children  is  a  joyous  and  spontaneous 
activity  essential  to  health  and  development.  We  have  come  to  realize 
the  need  and  value  of  play  for  children,  and  teachers  are  urged  to  direct 
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and  guide  the  play  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  The  teacher  herself 
should  have  the  spirit  of  the  play  as  no  one  can  be  a  successful  leader  of  plays 
and  games  unless  she  has  an  understanding  of  and  a  love  for  games.  The 
teacher  should  know  a  large  number  of  games  and  when  one  is  not  going 
well,  she  should  have  several  others  she  can  bring  forth  on  the  instant. 

There  is  always  a  keen  interest  in  contests  and  the  point  is  to  keep  up 
this  interest  and  through  it  develop  a  spirit  of  fairness  in  games.  No 
pains  should  be  spared  to  secure  fair  play  and  careful  and  correct  decisions. 

It  is  here  that  teachers  have  opportunity  for  training  in  conduct  and 
moral  principles.  Children  should  expect  fairness  and  should  wish  to  be 
perfectly  fair.  Some  games  require  judges  or  an  umpire  who  should  see 
everything  that  happens  and  should  decide  all  questions. 

Rhythmic  Plays  and  Singing  Games.  The  object  in  rhythmic  plays  is 
to  develop  rhythm  and  coordination.  Aside  from  the  hygienic  value,  and 
the  development  of  rhythm  and  grace,  they  provide  also  for  dramatic 
expression. 

Whenever  possible  these  plays  should  be  given  out  of  doors.  Where  there 
is  no  piano  or  victrola  available  the  children  may  supply  their  own  music 
by  singing,  or  part  may  hum  the  tune  or  clap  the  hands  lightly. 

Gymnastics.  Tliis  work,  which  is  done  to  command,  is  known  as  formal 
gymnastics.    Its  object  is  threefold : 

1.  The  educational  effect  of  quick  response  to  command. 

2.  The  corrective  value  of  training  in  neuro-muscular  control  and  good 
posture  habits,  through  insistence  upon  right  form  of  work. 

3.  The  hygienic  value  of  rapid  successive  contractions  of  large  groups 
of  muscles  followed  by  deepened  breathing  and  quickened  circulation. 

Relief  Drills.  These  are  brief  periods  of  physical  activity  given  for  mental 
and  physical  relaxation  several  times  each  day  or  whenever  needed  through- 
out the  clay's  program.  Suggested  exercises  and  activities  are  given  on 
pages  46  and  105. 

Athletic  Contests.  Sprints,  short  dashes,  relay  races  and  games  of  skill 
should  be  included  in  the  athletic  contests  for  elementary  school  children. 
For  a  list  of  standard  athletic  contests  suited  to  this  age  see  page  106. 

iSchool  Festivals.  When  school  festivals  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  actual 
school  room  work  in  Music,  in  Physical  Education,  Art,  English,  History 
or  Geography,  they  are  of  great  value  to  the  school.  Suggested  outlines  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  festivals  to  use  are  given  on  page  117. 

Books.    Valuable  reference  books  for  the  teacher  will  be  found  on  page  121. 
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For  Explanation  of  Types  of  Exercises,  see  pages  10,  11. 
STORY  PLAYS 

I.  Picking  Apples: 

1.  Run  out  to  orchard.    (Run  around  1  or  2  rows.    Run  around  one  row 

of  desks.) 

2.  Climb  fence.    (Climb  over  desks  or  chairs.) 

3.  Climb  ladder  into  tree.     (Reach  up  with  right  hand  and  right  foot; 

alternate  knee  bending.) 

4.  Shake  down  apples. 

5.  Climb  down. 

6.  Pick  apples  off  ground. 

7.  Heavy  basket.    (Carry  home.) 

8.  Smell  supper  cooking. 

II.  Playing  in  Wind: 

1.  Skip  out  to  play. 

2.  Spread  arms  out  and  run  against  wind. 

3.  Weather  vane.    (Arms  shoulder  height,  turn  each  direction.) 

4.  Wind  mill.     (Arms  shoulder  height.    Large  arm  circles  like  wings  of 

windmill. ) 

5.  Tree  swaying.     (Stand  with  feet  apart;  arms  curved  overhead;  bend 

from  left  to  right.) 

6.  Jump  up  and  down  to  keep  warm. 

7.  All  out  of  breath.    (Deep  breathing.) 

III.  Fire  Engines  : 

1.  Every  other  child,  horse  and  driver.     (Take  hold  of  hands.  Horses 

gallop  and  drivers  lean  back.) 

2.  Climb  ladders  to  save  some  one — throw  things  out  window. 

3.  Squirt  hose  on  fire.    Hiss  water.    (Hose  hard  to  manage.    Brace  right 

foot  forward,  knee  straight,  left  knee  bent.  Lean  backward  arms 
out-stretched.    Play  hose  on  fire.    Change  feet.) 

4.  Chop  wall.    (Axe  overhead  and  into  wall.) 

5.  Drive  home.    (Those  that  drove  to  tire  are  horses  going  home.) 

6.  Tired.    (Deep  breathing.) 

IV.  Columbus  Discovers  America  : 

1.  Ships  sail  across  sea. 

2.  Climb  ladders  to  fix  sails. 

3.  Sight  land.     (Peer  under  hands.) 

4.  Sailors  hop  up  and  down  for  joy. 

5.  Climb  down  ladder  to  small  boats. 

6.  Row  ashore. 

7.  Cheer — Hip,  hip,  hooray. 
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V.  Putting  in  Coal  : 

1.  Drive  to  bouse.    Two  children  then  take  hands  to  make  team.  Third 

child  drives.  Heavy  hauling. 

2.  Stoop  down  low  to  open  window. 

3.  Shovel  coal.     (Sidewise  motion.) 

4.  Pull  up  chute.    (Stoop,  low  and  pull  up  3  times.) 

5.  Gallop  home,  wagon  light,  fast  going. 

6.  Smell  supper  cooking. 

VI.  Gathering  Wood  for  Fire  : 

1.  Walk  out  into  woods  to  get  wood. 

2.  Climb  fence. 

3.  Chop  down  trees. 

4.  Sawing  wood  with  brother. 

5.  Hand  over  fence  to  brother. 

6.  Heavy.    Haul  home. 

7.  Split  into  kindling. 

8.  Carry  up  stairs. 

9.  Light  fire.    Blow  out  match. 

VII.  How  Animals  Get  Ready  for  Winter: 

1.  Squirrel  gathers  nuts  and  buries  them ;  jump  on  toes,  get  nuts,  put 

in  mouth,  stoop  down,  dig  hole,  put  in  ground. 

2.  Birds  fly  south;  arms  shoulder  high;  fly  around  room. 

3.  Bear — looks  for  cave.    Walk  heavily  around  room,  sway  from  side 

to  side,  crawl  into  own  seat. 

4.  Pony  being  shod.    Hammer  horse  shoes.    Every  other  child  pony  and 

blacksmith. 

5.  Pony  gallops.    Gallop  around  room. 

6.  Snake  wiggles  slowly  into  hole.    Slide  down  into  sent. 

7.  Deer  in  north  woods  making  tracks  in  snow.    Run  zigzag  around  room. 

VIII.  Jack  O'Lantern  : 

1.  Children  drive  to  field  for  pumpkins.     (Run  around  room  driving 

horses.) 

2.  Stoop  and  lift  up  very  heavy  pumpkins.     (Place   them   in  wagon, 

one  at  a  time.) 

3.  Drive  home. 

4.  Make  a  Jack  o'lantern.    (Cut  off  top,  dig  out  seeds  and  throw  them 

away.   Make  eyes,  nose  and  mouth.) 

5.  Run  out  with  Jack  o'lantern  to  frighten  people. 

6.  Reach  up  high  to  window.    Hear  some  one  coming,  so  stoop  suddenly. 

Repeat.  Try  another  window  farther  up  the  street.  Window 
much  higher ;  can  barely  reach  it. 

7.  Run  home. 

8.  All  out  of  breath  from  hurrying;  take  deep  breaths. 

IX.  Thanksgiving  Pies  : 

1.  Skip  to  store  to  buy  provisions. 

2.  Reach  up  to  counter  to  give  cashier  money. 

3.  Skip  home  with  basket. 
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4.  Make  pies,  shake  flour,  stir,  roll  out  crusts,  put  iu  oven. 

5.  Run  out  doors  while  pies  are  baking. 

6.  Take  pies  out  of  oven. 

7.  Burn  fingers;  blow  on  them. 

8.  Smell  pies. 

X.  Snow  Man  : 

1.  Snow  falling  outside.     (Reach  up  and  bring  arms  lightly  down  to 

floor,  bending  at  waist.) 

2.  Pulling  on  rubber  boots.     (Bend  knee  up  and  stretch  arms.    As  you 

stretch  knee,  bend  arms,  pulling  on  boot.) 

3.  Walking  through  snow   (very  deep).     (High  knee  bending  upward.) 

4.  Make  snow  man.     (Stoop  down,  gather  up  snow  and  roll  to  front 

of  room  body  of  snow  man.) 

5.  Run  back  and  roll  another  to  make  head.     (When  complete  have  a 

child  come  forward  for  snow  man  and  stand  with  arms  raised 
sideways.) 

6.  Make  snowball,   (kneel  on  one  knee,  gather  up  snow  and  press  hard 

together. ) 

7.  Throw  at  man.    (As  balls  hit  head,  child  drops  head  forward.  Then 

one  arm  and  then  the  other.  Finally  legs  are  hit  and  child  falls 
to  floor  in  a  heap.) 

8.  Breathing  and  blowing  on  fingers  to  get  them  warm. 

XI.  Christmas.    Santa  Claus'  Visit  : 

1.  Santa  puts  on  his  coat,  cap,  mittens  and  boots. 

2.  Looks  at  sky. 

3.  Jumps  in  sleigh. 

4.  Pulls  on  reins. 

5.  Jumps  from  sleigh,  and  warms  hands,  feet  and  arms.    (Run  in  place, 

swing  arms  and  rub  hands.) 

6.  Goes  down  chimney.     (Bend  knees  slowly  as  if  disappearing.) 

7.  Place  presents  in  stockings  and  on  floor  and  table. 

8.  Climb  up  rope  through  chimney. 

9.  Breathe  after  hard  work. 

XII.  Christmas  Toys  : 

1.  Jack-in-the-box.    (Children  stand  in  aisles.    Teacher  makes  downward 

motion  with  hands  as  if  closing  lid  of  box  and  all  children  stoop 
down;  raise  hand  quickly  and  children  jump  to  standing  position. 
They  may  make  a  noise  to  represent  the  squeak  of  "Jack-in-tlie- 
box.") 

2.  Beating  drum  (marching). 

3.  Shooting  toy  gun.    (Kneel,  point  gun  and  pull  trigger,  saying,  "Bang!") 

4.  Trains  of  cars.    (Each  row  forms  a  train.    The  first  child  places  hands 

on  hips.  Others  place  their  hands  on  shoulders  of  ones  in  front. 
Short  steps  making  "choo-choo"  of  engine.) 
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5.  Jumping  jacks.    (Teacher  makes  a  motion  as  if  pulling  a  string  and 

children  jump  into  air  with  feet  apart  and  arms  out  at  sides, 
returning  to  position.) 

6.  Blow  up  uew  foot  ball.  (Breathing.) 

7.  Suggest  other  toys. 

XIII.  Eskimo  Life  : 

1.  Represent  snow   storm.     (Stretch  arms   overhead   and   lower  them 

slowly.) 

2.  Blow  flakes  to  represent  wind. 

3.  Walk  through  deep  snow  to  site  of  new  house. 

4.  Cut  blocks  of  snow  and  ice. 

5.  Lift  and  carry  blocks.     (Pile  them  up  to  make  walls.    Stamp  down 

first  layer  of  blocks.) 

6.  Leave  opening  for  door.    (Stoop  and  look  into  new  home.) 

7.  Get  spear  and  run  out  on  ice. 

8.  Spear  some  fish  for  supper. 

9.  Build  fire  and  cook  supper. 

XIV.  Circus  : 

1.  Odd  and  even  rows  face  each  other — row  one  facing  row  two,  row 

three  facing  row  four,  etc.  Odd  rows  toss  peanuts  to  even  rows, 
which  are  elephants.  Elephants  form  trunks  by  clasping  hands  in 
front  and  as  peanuts  are  thrown  they  swing  trunks  high  in  the 
air  to  catch  them  and  then  carry  them  to  mouths  with  trunks. 

2.  Odd  rows  snap  whips  and  even  rows  gallop  in  place  as  if  horses. 

Second  time  whips  are  snapped,  trot;  third  time,  high  step. 

3.  Chariot  race.    All  face  side  of  room.    Even  rows  stand  in  seats  with 

arms  stretched  out  driving.  Odd  rows  take  hands  across  and  gallop 
in  place. 

4.  All  form  bands,  facing  front.    One  or  two  rows  beating  drums,  one 

or  two  rows  playing  fife,  one  or  two  rows  playing  trombone,  etc. 

5.  Two  rows  walk  around  one  row  of  desks  imitating  some  clown's  trick, 

such  as  balancing  stick  on  chin,  juggling  balls,  walking  tight  rope, 
etc. 

XV.  Making  Garden  : 

1.  Reach  up  to  get  spading  fork  and  rake  from  shelf. 

2.  Put  them  over  shoulder  and  skip  to  back  yard  or  vacant  lot  garden. 

3.  Spade  up  earth.    Turn  each  fork  full  over  and  strike  it  hard  to  break 

up  large  pieces. 

4.  Rake  garden. 

5.  Pick  up  stones  and  throw  them  into  a  pile. 

6.  Run  to  get  a  wheelbarrow. 

7.  Stoop  to  pick  up  stones  and  put  them  into  wheelbarrow.  Wheel 

them  to  corner  of  garden  and  dump  in  a  pile. 

8.  Plant  seed. 

9.  Blow  up  seed  bags.    Break  them  between  hands  and  say  "Bang!" 
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GAMES 

1.  Drop  the  Handkerchief  : 

Formation :    Children  in  circle,  bands  joined. 

Action:  One  child  chosen  to  be  "it"  runs  around  outside  of  circle  and 
drops  handkerchief  behind  a  second  child  who  picks  it  up  and  chases 
first  child.  First  child  tries  to  get  back  to  opening  left  by 
second  child.  If  he  succeeds  he  may  stay  in  circle.  If  caught  he 
must  go  in  center.  Second  child  now  runs  around,  drops  the  hand- 
kerchief and  game  continues.  If  the  children  in  the  center  can 
succeed  in  snatching  the  handkerchief  before  the  one  for  whom  it 
is  intended,  they  may  chase,  and  the  one  for  whom  it  was  intended 
must  go  in  the  center. 

2.  Cat  and  Mouse  : 

Cat  chosen  who  hides  (usually  under  teacher's  desk.)  Several  children 
chosen  to  be  mice  creep  up  softly  and  when  all  are  assembled  they 
scratch  on  cat's  hiding  place  with  fingers.  When  cat  hears  this 
she  chases  the  mice  who  try  to  get  back  to  their  seats  without 
being  caught.  If  no  mice  are  caught  the  cat  is  "it"  again.  Do 
not  let  one  child  be  cat  too  long.  If  mice  try  to  be  caught  let  last 
one  caught  be  new  cat.    Choose  new  mice  each  time. 

3.  Squirrel  in  Trees  : 

Formation  :  Children  in  groups  of  threes,  hands  joined  forming  hollow 
trees ;  one  child  or  squirrel  in  each  tree,  and  an  extra  squirrel  in  the 
middle.  At  signal  from  teacher  squirrels  change  trees,  extra  squirrel 
trying  to  get  a  tree.  Child  left  out  stays  in  center.  After  several  times 
change  so  all  may  be  squirrels. 

4.  Slap  Jack  : 

Formation :  Circle,  hands  joined.  One  child  runjs  around  and  taps 
another  on  back.  They  run  opposite  directions  (determine  which 
way  each  is  to  run  before  commencing  game).  When  they  meet 
they  shake  right  hands  and  run  on.  Last  one  back  must  run  again. 
Vary  game  by  having  them  place  hands  on  hips  and  jump  in  place,  etc. 
Note:  If  one  child  tries  to  get  back  last  so  he  may  be  "it," vary  game 
so  first  child  back    is  runner. 

5.  Run  for  Your  Supper  : 

(Goal  game.)    Players  in  a  circle.    One  player  chosen  by  teacher  goes 
around  inside,  holds  out  his  hand  between  two  players  and  says, 
"Run  for  your  supper."    The  two  run  around  opposite  ways  outside; 
the  one  who  first  returns  to  the  vacant  place  wins,  and  they  start  i 
the  next  runners. 

6.  Squirrel  and  Nut  : 

Formation :    Like  drop  the  handkerchief,  but  children  stand  with  eyes 
shut   and  hands  behind  them.     Child  chosen  to  be  squirrel  goes  j 
around  and  drops  nut  in  hands  of  another  player  who  chases  him. 
If   caught,   squirrel   must  be  put  in  cage    (center   circle)    and  is  j 
out  of  game. 
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7.  Squirrel  and  Nut  (for  schoolroom). 

Where  desks  cannot  be  moved  or  there  is  no  room  for  circle,  children 
may  drop  heads  on  desks,  eyes  shut,  and  hold  hands  out  in  front  of 
them. 

8.  Fox  and  Squirrel: 

Children  stand  in  two  straight  lines.  Pass  an  object  (the  squirrel)  zig- 
zag back  and  forth.  In  a  few  seconds  start  a  second  object  (the 
fox).  Object  of  game  is  to  see  if  they  can  make  second  object 
overtake  first  before  end  of  line  is  reached.  May  be  played  in 
school  room  by  having  two  rows  sit  facing  each  other  with  feet 
in  aisles. 

9.  Sheep,  Sheep  Come  Home  : 

One  player  chosen  who  represents  the  wolf,  another  the  Mother  Sheep. 

Rest  of  players  are  her  children.    Mother  sheep  stands  on  one  side 

of  room,  wolf  hides,  and  children  on  other  side  of  room. 

Mother  calls,  "Sheep,  sheep,  come  home." 

Children,  "We're  afraid.*' 
Mother  "Of  what?" 
Children  "The  wolf." 

Mother  "The  wolf  has  gone  to  Dixieland  and  won't  be  back  for  seven 

days,  so  Sheep,  sheep  come  home." 
Sheep  run  across — wolf  chases — all  caught  must  help  him. 
Repeat.    Mother  crossing  over  to  other  side. 

10.  Magic  Carpet  : 

An   elimination   game   should   be  played   only   when   children   are  well 

under  control  of  teacher. 
Draw  square  on  floor.    Children  skip  or  run  through  square.    At  signal 

all  stop.    Those  caught  in  magic  carpet  are  eliminated. 

This  may  be  done  to  music.     Signal  may  be  sudden  cessation  of 

music  or  clapping  hands  or  blowing  whistle. 

11.  Have  You  Seen  My  Sheep  : 

Formation:  Circle,  hands  joined  (may  be  played  in  seats).  One  child 
goes  up  says  to  another  "Have  you  seen  my  sheep?"  "No;  what 
does  it  look  like?"  First  child  then  describes  another  player.  As 
soon  as  second  child  guesses  who  is  being  described,  he  says  "Is 

it     ?    If  correct  he  then  chases  the  person  described 

who  runs  outside  of  aisle  and  tries  to  get  back  to  place  without 
being  caught.  If  he  succeeds  he  asks  the  question ;  if  caught,  the 
one  who  catches  him  asks  the  question. 

12.  Stone:    (Draw  circle  on  floor  or  grass.) 

Formation :  Players  in  circle.  One  player,  "Stone,"  sits  or  stoops  in 
center.  Others  advance  slowly  trying  to  get  as  close  as  possible 
without  being  caught.  Stone  suddenly  jumps  up  and  chases  players  who- 
rush  back  to  circle.    All  caught  become  stones. 
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13.    Water  Sprite  : 

Formation :  Children  in  two  equal  lines  facing  each  other  about  10 
to  15  feet  apart.  This  space,  the  river.  Two  water  sprites  are 
chosen  who  stand  in  middle  of  river.  One  child  from  one  side 
comes  out  and  beckons  to  a  child  on  the  opposite  side.  These  two 
change  places.  If  either  is  caught  he  becomes  the  water  sprite. 
If  not  caught  stays  in  line. 
Note  :  If  water  sprites  prefer  to  stay  water  sprite  and  do  not  make  any 
effort  to  catch,  change  game  so  that  a  safe  journey  to  opposite  side 
is  rewarded  by  the  player  becoming  water  sprite. 

DANCES  AND  RHYTHMIC  GAMES 

1.    Farmer  in  the  Dell  : — Traditional  North  Carolina  Folk  Game. 


Words  :  1.  The  farmer  in  the  dell. 

The  farmer  in  the  dell. 
The  heigh-o,  the  dairy-o, 
The  farmer  in  the  dell. 

2.  The  farmer  takes  his  wife. 
The  farmer  takes  his  wife. 
The  heigh-o,  the  dairy-o. 
The  farmer  takes  his  wife. 

3.  The  wife  takes  the  child. 

4.  The  child  takes  the  nurse. 

5.  The  nurse  takes  the  dog. 

6.  The  dog  takes  the  bone. 

7.  The  bone  stands  alone. 


Formation  :    Children  in  circle, 

hands  joined.  Farmer  in 
center.  Children  circle 
around  to  right  while  singing. 
Each  child  as  chosen  enters 
the  circle.  As  children  sing 
the  last  verse  all  clap  and 
all  but  bone  return  to  circle. 
"Bone"  becomes  next  farmer. 


2.    Itiskit.  Itasket: — Traditional  North  Carolina  Folk  Game. 


Words :  Itiskit,  Itasket. 

A  green  and  yellow  basket, 
I  sent  a  letter  to  my  love 
And  on  the  way  I  dropped  it, 
I  dropped  it,  I  dropped  it. 
A  little  boy  picked   it  up 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
His  pocket,  his  pocket. 
A  little  boy  picked  it  up 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

ITISKIT, 


Formation  :    Circle,  hands  joined. 

Action :  One  chi'd,  with  handker- 
chief, runs  around  and  drops 
it  in  back  of  a  second  child 
who  picks  it  up  and  chases 
the  first  child.  First  child 
tries  to  get  back  to  second 
child's  place  without  being 
caught.  If  successful  he  is 
"It"  again.  If  first  child  is 
caught,  second  child  is  "It." 

ITASKET 
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M.    Little  Sally  Waters: — Traditional  North  Carolina  Folk  Game. 

Players  in  circle,  all  bands  joined ;  Sally  sits  in  center  of  circle. 

"Little  Sally  Waters,  sitting  in  a  saucer; 

Crying  and  weeping  for  some  young  man  to  court  her." 

Circle  skips  to  left,  while  Sally  pretends  to  cry. 

"Rise,  Sally,  rise ;  and  wipe  your  weeping  eyes ; 

Turn  to  the  East  and  turn  to  the  West, 

And  turn  to  the  one  that  you  like  best." 

Sally  pantomimes  the  action  described  in  the  song,  and  ends  facing 
some  player  in  the  circle,  who  takes  the  center  as  the  song  is 
repeated. 

LITTLE  SALLY  WATERS 
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4.    *The  Snail  : 

1.  Hand  in  hand  you  see  us  well 
Creep  like  a  snail  into  his  shell. 
Ever  nearer,  ever  nearer, 

Ever  closer,  ever  closer, 
Very  snug  indeed  you  dwell, 
Snail,  within  your  tiny  shell. 

2.  Hand  in  hand  you  see  us  well 
Creep  like  a  snail  out  of  his  shell. 
Ever  farther,  ever  farther, 

Ever  wider,  ever  wider  ; 

Who  would  think  this  tiny  shell 

WTould  have  held  us  all  so  well. 

The  players  all  stand  in  line  holding  hands  ;  while  singing  the  first  verse 
they  wind  up  in  a  spiral,  following  the  leader,  who  walks  in  a  circle 
growing  ever  smaller  until  all  are  wound  up,  still  holding  hands. 
The  leader  then  turns  and  unwinds,  until  all  are  again  in  one  line. 

This  "winding  up"  is  a  very  old  traditional  feature  in  games,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  tree  worship. 


*From  Bancroft's  "Games  for  School,  Home,  Playground  and  Gymnasium,"  copyrighted 
and  published  by  The  MacMillan  Co.    By  permission. 
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5.    1  Went  to  Visit  a  Fkiend  One  Day  : 

Words  :  1.  I  went  to  visit  a  friend  one  day. 
She  only  lived  across  the  way. 
She  said  she  couldn't  come  out  to  play. 
Because  it  was  her  washing  day. 
This  is  the  way  she  washed  away. 
This  is  the  way  she  washed  away. 
She  said  she  couldn't  come  out  to  play 
Because  it  was  her  washing  day. 

2.  Sweeping  day 

3.  Baking  day 

4.  Ironing  day 

5.  Calling  day 

Q.  Scrubbing  day 

Formation :  Children  in  circle,  hands  joined. 

Action :  Move  around  to  right  while  singing  first  line. 

Second  line,  point  "across  the  way." 

Third  line,  shake  head. 

Chorus — Each  time  imitate  activity  mentioned. 


I  WENT  TO  VISIT  A  FRIEND  ONE  DAY 
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6.    Round  and  Round  the  Village: — Traditional  North  Carolina  Folk 
Game. 

Words :  1.  Go  round  and  round  the  village. 

Go  round  and  round  the  village 
Go  round  and  round  the  village. 
As  we  have  done  before. 

2.  Go  in  and  out  the  windows. 

3.  Go  now  and  face  your  partner. 

4.  Now  follow  me  to  London. 
Formation :  Circle,  hands  joined. 
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Action :  One  or  more  children  may  be  chosen  to  skip  around  outside  of 
circle  during  first  stanza. 

Second  stanza,  children  in  circle  raise  hands  high  making  windows ; 
children  on  outside  skip  in  and  out  of  windows  thus  formed. 
Third  stanza,  children  skipping  choose  a  partner. 
Fourth  stanza,   children  chosen  follow  partners  around  outside 
of  circle. 

Note:    First  children  skipping  may  now  return  to  circle  or  all  may  con- 
tinue until  all  are  playing. 

ROUND  AND  ROUND  THE  VILLAGE 
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7.    Little  Jack  Horner  : 

"Little  Jack  Horner" 

Step  forward  R  foot,  then  point  L  forward. 
"Sat  in  a  corner" 

Step  forward  L  foot,  then  point  R  forward. 
"Eating  his  Christmas  pie," 

Slide  3  times  to  right,  and  while  singing  "pie"  tap  L  toe  at 
side  twice. 

"He  put  in  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a  plum,  and  said  what  a  good 
boy  am  I." 
Repeat  above  movement  starting  L. 


8.    London  Bridge: — Tune  and  form  of  play,  traditional  North  Carolina 
Folk  Game. 
Words :  London  Bridge  is  falling  down 
Falling  down,  falling  down. 

1.  London  Bridge  is  falling  down 
My  fair  lady. 

2.  Off  to  prison  you  must  go. 

3.  Take  the  keys  and  lock  her  up. 

The  following  words  are  also  suggested : 

1.  London  Bridge  is  falling  down. 

2.  Build  it  up  with  iron  bars. 

3.  Iron  bars  will  bend  and  break. 

4.  Build  it  up  with  gold  and  silver. 

5.  Gold  and  silver  will  be  stolen  away. 
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6.  Get  a  man  to  watch  all  night. 

7.  Suppose  the  man  should  fall  asleep? 

8.  Put  a  pipe  into  his  mouth. 

9.  Suppose  the  pipe  should  fall  and  break? 

10.  Get  a  dog  to  hark  all  night. 

11.  Suppose  the  dog  should  meet  a  hone? 

12.  Get  a  cock  to  crow  all  night. 

13.  Here's  a  prisoner  I  have  got. 

14.  What's  the  prisoner  done  to  you? 

15.  Stole  my  hat  and  lost  my  keys. 

16.  A  hundred  pounds  will  set  him  free. 

17.  A  hundred  pounds  he  has  not  got. 

18.  Off  to  prison  he  must  go. 


9.    Frog  Went  A-Courting  : — Traditional  North  Carolina  Folk  Game. 
Single  Circle,  all  hands  joined. 

1.  Frog  went  a-courting,  he  did  ride,  Um-hm ; 
The  frog  went  a-courting,  he  did  ride 
Sword  and  pistol  by  his  side,  Um-hm. 

March  around  circle  through  verse  1. 

2.  Froggie  came  to  Mousie's  door,  Um-hm.     {Turn  to  face  partner) 
"Mistress  Mouse,  are  you  within?"   {Boy  lifts  hat  high.) 
"Yes,  kind  sir,  I  sit  and  spin,  Um-hm."  {Girl  spins,  circle  R  hand, 

tap  L  foot.) 

3.  "Mistress  Mouse,  will  you  ride  with  me?"  etc.   {Boy  uows  low, 

hand  across  chest.) 
"Yes,  kind  sir,  I'd  happy  be,  Um-hm."  {Girl  makes  low  courtesy.) 

4.  So  they  had  a  merry  ride,  Um-hm ; 

So  they  had  a  merry  ride  {skip  around  circle  in  couples.) 
Frog  and  Mousie  side  by  side;  Um-hm.  {End  with  courtesy.) 


THE  FROG  WENT  A-COURTING 
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10.    Hickory.    Dickory,    Dock: — Tune,    (J  roivnin  shield's    Mother  Goose 
Melodies. 

Words:  Hickory,  dickory,  dock  (tick,  lock) 

The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock  (tick,  tock) 

The  clock  struck  one 

The  mouse  ran  down 

Hickory,  dickory,  dock. 
Formation:  Children  in  two  straight  lines  facing  about  ten  feet  apart. 
Action  :  Hands  clasped  low  in  front  of  body ;  swing  in  time  with  music  for 
first  line.    Stamp  left  foot  on  tick  and  right  on  tock. 

Second  line— Take  eight  little  running  steps  forward ;  stamp  L  and 
R  on  tick  and  tock. 

Third  line — Clap  hands  once  on  "one." 

Fourth  line — Eight  steps  back  to  place. 

Fifth  line — Swing  pendulum  and  stamp  as  for  first  line. 


11.    The  Muffin  Max  : 

Words :  Oh,  have  you  seen  the  Muffin  Man. 

1.  The  Muffin  Man,  the  Muffin  Man? 
Oh,  have  you  seen  the  Muffin  Man 
That  lives  in  Drury  Lane? 

2.  Oh,  yes,  I've  seen  the  Muffin  Man 
The  Muffin  Man.  the  Muffin  Man 
Oh.  yes,  I've  seen  the  Muffin  Man 
That  lives  in  Drury  Lane. 

Formation :  Players  in  circle,  hands  joined,  one  or  more  in  center. 
Action  :  Children  sing  verse  while  those  inside  skip  around  for  first  two 

lines.  They  stand  still  during  third  and  choose  a  partner. 
Second  verse,  those  in  center  skip  around  and  sing  "two"  "four," 

etc.,  "Have  seen  the  Muffin  Man."    Continue  until  all  have  been 

chosen. 


THE  MUFFIN  MAN 
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12.    My  Son  John: — Tune,  CrowninshieW  a  Mother  (loose  Melodies. 

Words:  Diddle,  diddle  dumpling, 

My  son  John 

Went  to  bed 

With  his  stockings  on. 

One  shoe  off 

And  the  other  shoe  on; 

Diddle,  diddle  dumpling 

My  son  John. 
Formation  :    Circle  facing  center. 

Action :  1st  line — Step  L  bring  R  foot  up  rise  on  toes  and  down 

2d  line — Step  R  bring  L  foot  up  rise  on  toes  and  down 

3d   line — Hands  up  to  side  of  face  imitate  lying  in  bed 

4th  line — Lean  forward  and  touch  stockings 

5th  line — Point  L  foot  forward 

6th  line — Point  R  foot  forward 

7th  line — Repeat  1st  line 

8th  line— Repeat  2d  line. 
All  turn  right,  hum  chorus,  4  little  running  steps  forward,  step  to  center  of 
circle,  bring  feet  together,  rise  on  toes  and  down ;  repeat  to  outside 
of  circle.  Four  little  running  steps  forward ;  step  to  center  of  circle, 
rise  on  toes  and  down ;  step  out,  rise  on  toes  and  down :  4  little 
running  steps  forward. 


13.    *Hunting  : 

Words:  1.  Oh,  have  you  seen  the  Shah? 
Oh,  have  you  seen  the  Shah? 
He  lights  his  pipe  on  a  starlight  night 
Oh,  have  you  seen  the  Shah? 
2.  Oh,  a-hunting  we  will  go 
A-hunting  we  will  go. 

We'll  catch  a  little  fox  and  put  him  in  a  box 
And  will  not  let  him  go. 


HUNTING 
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*From  Bancroft's  "Games  for  School,  Home,  Playground  and  Gymnasium,"  published 
by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  used  by  permission. 
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Formation  :    Two  equal  lines,  facing  about  5  feet  apart. 

Action  :  1st  verse,  stand  and  sing. 

2d  verse,  children  at  top  grasp  hands  and  skip  down  and  back 
between  the  two  lines  for  first  two  lines ;  last  two  lines  these 
two  drop  hands  and  race  around  behind  lines  seeing  who 
can  get  to  foot  first.    Each  goes  behind  his  own  line. 


14.    See-Saw: — Tune  Crowninshield's  Mother  Goose  Melodies. 

Wo: (Is:  See-saw.  Margery  Daw 

Jack  shall  have  a  new  master. 
He  shall  have  but  a  penny  a  day, 
Because  he  won't  work  any  faster. 
Formation  :    Single  circle  facing  partners  grasping  both  hands. 
Action :  1st  line — As  children  sing  see-saw  they  rise  on  toes  bringing 
hands  above  head  and  down ;  repeat  for  Margery  Daw. 
2d  line — All  take  4  steps  forward  to  new  partner,  boys  going  to 

inside,  girls  to  outside  of  circle. 
3d  line — "He  shall  have"  hold  R  elbow  in  L  hand  and  shake 
forefinger  at  pnrtner  3  times;  "but  a  penny  a  day"  repeat  L 
elbow  in  R  hand. 
4th  line — Take  hold  of  new  partner's  hands  and  skip  around  to 
left  making  small  circle. 


15.    Looby  Loo: — Tune  Traditional. 

Words :  1.  Here  we  dauce  Looby  Loo 
Here  we  dance  Looby  Light 
Here  we  dance  Looby  Loo 
All  on  a  Saturday  night. 

2.  I  put  my  right  hand  in 
I  put  my  right  hand  out 
I  give  my  right  hand  a  shake,  shake,  shake 
And  turn  myself  about. 

3.  Repeat  1  between  each  verse. 

4.  I  put  my  left  hand  in 

5.  I  put  my  right  foot  in 

6.  I  put  my  left  foot  in 

7.  I  put  my  little  head  in 

8.  I  put  my  whole  self  in. 
Formation  :    Circle,  hands  joined. 

Action  :*  Slide  around  to  right  first  three  lines ;  stand  still  on  fourth. 

Suit  action  to  words  for  each  verse.    Repeat  1st  verse  between 
3d  and  4th,  etc. 
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10.    Hey  Diddle  Piddle: — Tunc  Crowninshield's  Mother  Goose  Melodies. 

Words:  Hey  diddle  diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon  : 

The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  such  sport, 

And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon. 
Formation  :    Single  circle,  facing  clockwise. 

Action:  1st  line— Walk  forward  L  Ii  L  R  imitating  playing  violin,  face 
center  at  end. 

2d  line — Make  big  circle  with  hands  and  jump  toward  center. 
3d  line — Bend  over  and  laugh. 

4th  line — Reach  back  and  take  hold  of  hand  of  person  in  back  and 
run  away. 


17.    Shoemakers'  Dance  : 
Formation  :    Double  circle  facing  partners. 

Action:  Measures  1-2 — Arms  shoulder  high,  hands  clenched,  roll  one  arm 
over  other  three  times.     Reverse  and  roll  over  three  times. 
This  represents  winding  the  thread. 

Measure    3 — Pull  hands  apart  by  jerking  elbows  backward  twice. 

Measure  4 — Clap  hands  three  times. 

Measures  1-3 — Repeat. 

Measure  4 — Hammer  fists  together.    Driving  the  peg. 

Measures  5-8 — Join  inside  hands,  outside  hands  on  hips.    Skip  or 

simple  polka  step  around  room. 
Repeat  from  beginning. 


THE  SHOEMAKER 
Danish 
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1.    Rock-a-bye  Baby  : — Music,  "Mother  Goose  Melodies." 

Formation  :  Children  in  groups  of  threes.  Numbers  1  and  2  have  hands 
joined,  number  3  places  his  hands  on  their  arms.  Numbers 
1  and  2  are  the  swing ;  number  3  is  swinging.  All  numbers  3 
should  be  facing  same  direction. 

Action :  Measure  1 — Number  3  pushes  swing  forward  and  upward  and  bal- 
ances forward  on  R  foot,  L  raised  behind. 
Measure  2 — Pull  swing  down  and  back  and  balancing  on  I, 
foot.  Continue  singing  until  last  measure,  when  swing  is  pushed 
high  and  child  passes  under,  catching  next  swing.  Repeat,  change 
numbers  so  all  will  have  chance  to  swing. 
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For  Explanation  of  Types  of  Exercises,  see  pages  10,  11. 
STORY  PLAYS 

I.  On  a  Farm  : 

1.  Run  from  car  to  farmhouse.    Each  two  rows  run  around  one  row  of 

seats. 

2.  Pump  cool  water  from  well. 

3.  Feed  chickens.     Hold  box  in  left  arm.  take  grain   out  with  right 

and  throw  over  high  fence. 

4.  Climb  ladder  into  hay  loft. 

5.  Pitch  hay  into  stall  below.     With  one  foot  forward  lift  hay  with 

pitch  fork  and  pitch  into  chute.  Ram  hay  down  with  pitch  fork. 

6.  Climb  down  ladder. 

7.  Run  into  house. 

8.  Tired,  take  deep  breaths. 

II.  Washing  Clothes  : 

1.  Wash  clothes  using  back  of  seat  or  desk  for  scrubbing  board.  Lean 

over  and  scrub  hard. 

2.  Put  clothes  through  wringer.     Stand  on  aisle,  facing  side  of  room. 

Left  hand  guides  clothes  while  right  turns  handle.  Wring  some  by 
hand. 

3.  Hold  basket  on  head  and  carry  out  to  lire.    Two  rows  around  one 

row  of  desks. 

4.  Shake  clothes  and  hang  on  line.    Use  both  hands  and  reach  up  on 

tip-toe. 

5.  Run  out  to  play  while  clothes  dry. 

6.  Imitate  wind  blowing  clothes. 

III.  Gathering  Vegetables  : 

1.  Run  and  get  baskets,  spades  and  pails.    Let  some  hitch  horses  to  big 

farm  wagons. 

2.  Climb  into  wagons.    Climb  across  seat  into  next  aisle. 

3.  Jump  out  of  wagon.    Carry  forks  and  baskets  to  potato  patch. 

4.  Dig  and  pick  up  potatoes.    Carry  and  put  into  basket. 

5.  Get  other  vegetables :  corn,  cabbage,  pumpkins  and  carrots. 

6.  Take  pails  and  baskets  and  run  to  orchard. 

7.  Reach  up  high  to  pick  grapes  and  apples. 

8.  Carry  fruit  to  wagon. 

9.  One  child   drives  team    (around   room)    going  home.     Horses  have 

heavy  load  so  others  have  to  walk. 

IV    Playing  With  Leaves: 

1.  Skip  out  to  yard. 

2.  Bend  knees  and  reach  out  to  get  leaves. 

3.  Put  them  on  top  of  desk. 

4.  Have  fight  with  leaves.    Two  rows  facing. 
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5.  Gather  more  piles. 

6.  Run  into  house  for  mate-ties.    Light  match  on  bottom  of  shoe  and  set 

leaves  afire. 

7.  Dance  around  fire. 

8.  When  fire  burns  down  make  it  bright  by  blowing  it. 

V.    Decorating  Christmas  Tree  : 

1.  Make  stand  for  tree.    Get  hammer,  nai!s  and  saw.    Walk  rapidly  to 

back  yard.    Knock  boards  from  an  old  box.    Saw  boards,  etc. 

2.  Carry  stand  and  tree  into  house.    Put  tree  in  one  corner  of  room. 

3.  Decorate  tree  with  presents  and  candles. 

4.  Light  candles. 

5.  Dance  around  tree. 

6.  Blow  out  candles. 


VI.  Santa  Claus'  Visit  : 

1.  Driving  reindeer.     (Sit  on  tops  of  desks  if  they  do  not  tip.  Backs 

straight,  arms  stretched  out  in  front,  hands  holding  reins.  Alternately 
pull  in  and  release  reins.   Say  "Whoa"  as  you  pull  in.) 

2.  Warming  feet.     (Jump  down  from  seats.    Place  hands  on  hips.  Up 

on  toes.    Run  in  place.    May  count  for  the  running.) 

3.  Breathing. 

4.  Santa  Claus  reading  names  on   stockings.     (Hold  pack  over  back. 

Bend  forward  from  hips.   Look  up  and  read  names.    Suggest  names, 
stand  up  straight.) 

5.  Placing  presents  in  stockings.     (Reach  to  pack  on  back.    Bend  knees 

and  stoop  forward  to  deposit  present.    Up  straight  and  stretch.) 
G.    Climbing  rope  up  the  chimney.     (Start  with  one  hand  in  front  of 
chest  and  the  other  high  up.    Alternate  hands  as  you  climb.) 

7.  Driving  reindeer. 

8.  Breathing  in  cold  air.    Watch  breath  as  you  exhale. 

VII.  Jack  o'  Lantern  : 

1.  Jump  over  stone  wall  and  go  quietly  into  field  to  get  pumpkin.  Over 

seat  into  next  aisle. 

2.  Walk  quickly,  feet  high  so  as  to  avoid  rattling  corn  stalks  and  rousing 

farmer's  dog. 

3.  Reach  down  until  you  find  a  good  one  for  your  Jack  o'  lantern.  Reach 

forward  and  back. 

4.  Run  home  quietly. 

5.  Sit  down  and  make  lantern. 

6.  Run  down  street  and  hold  lantern  up  to  someone's  window. 

Every  other  row  sits  in  desks.    Say  "Boo." 

7.  Stoop  down  to  hide  so  those  inside  can't  see.    Those  inside  look  out. 

8.  Children  with  lanterns  walk  to  next  window  with  knees  half  bent 

so  they  won't  be  seen.    Stoop  and  say  "Boo." 

9.  Run  home  softly  on  tiptoes. 

10.  Blow  out  candles  3  deep  puffs. 

11.  Repeat  from  6  on  with  rest  of  children. 
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VIII.  Brownies'  Party: 

1.  Wind  blows  calling  brownies. 

2.  Brownies  run  to  party  in  woods. 

3.  Look  up  to  see  if  moon  shines  and  to  see  stars. 

4.  Raise  arms  to  catch  leaves  as  they  fall. 

5.  Gather  leaves  and  scatter. 
G.  Run  thru  leaves. 

7.  Wind  blows  telling  brownies'  party  is  over  (breathing). 

IX.  Modes  of  Travel  : 

1.  With  horse  and  wagon.    Sit  on  desk  and  drive  horse. 

2.  On  street  car.    Crowded  car,  so  reach  up  high  to  hold  strap. 

Conductor  ringing  up  fares.  Teach  "Safety  first."  Show  correct 
way  to  step  from  a  street  car.  Have  children  practice  using  desks 
and  seats  for  street  cars. 

3.  On  bicycle  and  motorcycle. 

4.  In  automobile. 

5.  On  steam  train.    Ring  bell,  blow  whistle,  have  arms  describe  action 

of  piston  make  sound  of  escaping  steam  while  running  around  room. 

X.  Members  of  the  Fire  Department  : 

1.  Driving  horses  to  fire.    Different  fire  apparatus  for  each  row  of  chil- 

dren.   Gallop  around  the  room.    "Ready — go;"  and  back  to  seats. 

2.  Deep  breathing  to  prepare  for  work.   "In!  Out!" 

3.  Playing  water  on  flames.    Feet  apart,  grasp  hose  in  front,  arms  out- 

stretched. Move  arms  slowly  to  left  side,  twisting  the  body  some- 
what— one !  Sway  over  to  right  side — two !  Repeat  and  try  in 
rhythm,  make  a  hissing  noise  to  represent  the  noise  of  water  rushing 
through  nozzle. 

4.  Climbing  ladder  to  window.    Opposite  hand  and  foot  used.    Left  hand 

and  foot  used.  Left  hand  and  right  knee  up.  Changing  hand  and 
knee-change  !  Again — one  !  two  !  Keep  it  up — begin  ! 

5.  Chopping  window  open.    Feet  apart,  hands  over  right  shoulder  grasping 

axe,  body  twisted  somewhat.  Chop  down — one !  Swing  to  other 
shoulder— two !  Keep  it  going  ten  minutes — go ! 

6.  Throwing  clothes  out  of  window.     Stoop  down,  pick  up  armful  of 

clothes,  etc.— one !  Stretch  up  and  throw  out  of  window — two !  Repeat. 

7.  Descending  ladder. 

8.  Driving  horses  borne.     Slow  trotting  around  room,  holding  reins  in 

front. 

9.  Getting  rid  of  smoke  in  lungs.    In  !  Out ! 

XI.  Moving  Day: 

1.  Select  a  few  children  to  represent  moving  van  with  one  child  as  driver. 

At  given  signal  have  driver  bring  van  to  front  of  room. 

2.  Load  van  with  furniture.     Some  children  can  carry  things  to  front 

of  room  while  others  pack  them  in  van. 

3.  Stoop  to  roll  up  rugs.     Climb  on  ladder  and  reach  up  high  to  get 

pictures. 
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4.  Get  barrels  from  the  basement  (cellar)  and  roll  them  out  to  the  van. 

5.  Shake  curtains  and  small  rugs  before  putting  them  in  van.    Blow  to 

represent  wind  carrying  the  dust  away. 

6.  All  loaded.    Climb  on  van  and  drive  to  new  house.    Skip  around  room. 

7.  Unload  van.    Repeat  some  of  the  above  and  let  children  add  other 

items. 

XII.  Cleaning  House: 

1.  Open  windows.    Reach  up  to  pull  top  ones  down.    Push  up  lower  ones. 

2.  Roll  up  rugs.    Stoop  and  walk  forward  a  few  steps  as  you  roll  rugs. 

3.  Carry  rugs  out  of  doors. 

4.  Shake  small  rugs.   Beat  others.   Kneel  on  one  knee.   Use  beater  in  right 

hand  and  then  in  left  hand.    May  use  beater  in  both  hands. 

5.  Blow  the  dust  away. 

6.  Run  into  house  and  sweep  floors. 

7.  Get  rugs  and  replace  them  on  floor. 

8.  Wipe  furniture  with  cloth.    Reach  up  high  to  clean  shelves. 

9.  Get  dust  out  of  lungs.    Breathe  in  fresh  air  from  windows. 

XIII.  Mowing  Lawn  : 

1.  Push  lawn  mower  around  room  or  around  one  row  of  seats. 

2.  Run  to  tool  house.    Reach  up  to  get  rake  and  broom.    Get  wheelbarrow 

also.    Wheel  it  to  lawn. 

3.  Rake  grass. 

4.  Stoop  down  and  get  armsful  of  grass  to  put  in  wheelbarrow. 

5.  Wheel  grass  to  back  yard.    Dump  in  pile. 
G.  Go  back  to  get  some  heavy  stones.    Stoop  to  lift  them. 

7.  Sweep  sidewalk  and  put  tools  away. 

8.  Skip  into  house  and  get  lunch. 

XIV.  Shoemaker  and  Elves  : 

1.  Tired  shoemaker  works  slowly  making  shoes. 

2.  Yawns,  stretches  and  goes  to  bed. 

3.  Elves  come  dancing. 

4.  Elves  make  shoes.    Wax  thread,  bore  holes  with  awl,  pound  nails. 

5.  Elves  dance  away  at  daybreak. 

6.  Shoemaker  goes  to  work  and  is  surprised  to  see  shoes  all  finished. 

7.  Shoemaker  and  wife  make  clothes  for  elves. 

8.  At  night  elves  return,  put  on.  rew  clothes  and  dance  in  fairy  circle. 

XV.  Imitative  Activities  : 

1.  Dog  can  trot  or  run  slowly  or  quickly.    One  row  at  a  time  does  each. 

2.  Bear  can  walk  on  hind  legs.    Walk  slowly  using  arms  for  balance. 

3.  Cat  goes  quietly — run  on  tiptoes. 

4.  Elephants — hands  in  front  to  represent  trunks :   walk  slowly  swaying 
from  side  to  side. 

5.  Rooster  walk   (hands  on  hips,  bend  L  knee  up,  stretch  leg  straight 

forward  and  place  on  floor.    Repeat  R,  etc.) 
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6.    Frog  hop — Hands  on  floor  between  knees  which  are  bent.    Take  short 


7.  Kun  like  deer. 

8.  Blow  up  balloons. 

9.  Sway  from  side  to  side,  f&et  apart,  let  hand  slide  down  leg. 

10.  Walk  on  tiptoes  (hands  on  hips). 

11.  Bouncing  ball  (jump  up  and  down  in  place  bouncing  ball  with  hands. 

Some  bounces  are  high,  others  not.    Take  three  small  jumps  and  one 


Hawk  and  Dove  :  Teacher  chooses  one  child  to  be  hawk  and  a  second  to  be 
dove.  Each  child  grasps  teacher's  hand.  Teacher  releases  dove  first 
who  flies  away.  A  few  seconds  later  hawk  is  released  and  chases  dove. 
Chase  continues  until  teacher  claps  hands  when  dove  tries  to  return 
without  being  caught.  Dove  remains  dove  unless  caught,  when  he 
chooses  another  dove.    Same  for  hawk. 


and  long  hops  around  room. 


big  one.) 


GAMES  AND  CONTESTS 


"Thread  the  Needle.- 
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Numbers  Change:  Each  child  is  given  a  number.  Child  who  is  "it"  stands 
in  front  of  room.  Teacher  calls  two  numbers.  Children  whose  num- 
bers are  called  stand  and  change  places.  Child  who  is  "it"  tries  to 
catch  one  of  these  players  before  he  gets  to  his  seat.   Child  caught  is  "it." 

Jump  the  Brook  :  Mark  a  space  a  few  feet  wide  on  floor.  Children  run  and 
try  to  jump  over  "brook"  just  made.  If  successful  they  continue.  If  they 
get  their  feet  wet  they  must  return  to  their  seats  and  are  out  of  the 
game.    When  all  have  had  one  try,  increase  width  of  brook. 

Jump  Fence:  Same,  only  use  yardstick  for  fence.  Raise  it  as  soon  as 
all  have  had  one  trial. 

Meet  at  the  Switch  :  Sides  even,  teacher  standing  in  front  of  room 
holds  eraser  in  each  hand.  One  child  from  each  side  comes  up  and 
grasps  eraser.  Teacher  lets  go  of  both  simultaneously.  Children  race 
around  going  to  right  when  they  meet.  Child  who  first  places  eraser 
in  hand  of  teacher  wins.    If  one  child  fails  to  go  to  right  other  side  wins. 

Eraser  Relay  :  Rows  even  across  room.  Place  an  eraser  on  floor  beside 
each  child  of  outside  row.  At  signal  each  child  picks  up  eraser  beside 
him,  changes  it  from  one  hand  to  the  other  above  head  and  puts  down 
on  floor  in  aisle  between  him  and  next  child,  who  repeats.  Row  that 
gets  eraser  across  room  first  wins. 

The  First  of  May  :  Goal  Game.  Two  adjacent  rows  play  a  game  together. 
The  first  of  May  is  moving  time,  and  the  seats  are  houses.  One 
player  is  chosen  to  be  "It"  and  he  walks  up  and  down  the  street 
between  the  two  rows.  The  residents  along  the  street  change  houses 
before  and  behind  him  and  he  tries  to  get  a  house  while  it  is  vacated. 
The  seats  not  occupied  and  one  more  must  be  marked  and  not  used  in 
the  game,  so  that  there  is  at  all  times  one  person  without  a  house. 
If  the  people  do  not  move  often  enough  the  one  who  is  "It"  may  number 
the  players  and  then  when  he  calls  two  or  three  numbers  they  must 
change  places. 

Hopping  Relay  :  Even  numbers  in  each  row.  At  signal  first  child  stands 
holds  one  foot  in  hand,  hops  up  and  touches  front  of  room  and  returns 
to  place.  As  soon  as  he  sits  down  second  child  repeats.  If  both  feet 
are  touched  to  floor  row  is  disqualified. 

Note.    May  race  around  rows  as  in  Automobiles. 

Hound  and  Rabbit:  Children  stand  in  groups  of  3's  representing  hollow 
trees,  a  rabbit  in  each  tree.  One  extra  rabbit  with  no  tree  and  a  hound. 
Hound  chases  rabbit  who  may  take  refuge  in  any  tree  but  there  may 
be  but  one  rabbit  in  a  tree.  First  rabbit  must  run  and  take  refuge 
in  some  other  tree.  When  hound  catches  rabbit  they  change  maces, 
the  hound  running  away,  the  rabbit  chasing. 

•Good  Morning  :  Goal  Game.  Players  in  a  circle.  One  player  goes  around 
outside  of  circle  and  taps  another  player  on  the  back.  They  run  around 
opposite  ways  and  on  meeting  on  the  other  side  of  the  circle  they  must 
stop  and  shake  hands  and  bow  and  say  "Good  Morning"  three  times  and 
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then  go  in  the  same  direction  as  before.  The  one  reaching  vacant  place 
last  must  start  a  new  game. 

Squat  Tag  :  Choose  one  player  to  be  "It."  Players  stand  in  any  irregular 
places.  The  one  who  is  "It"  tries  to  tag  players,  and  they  are  free  from 
being  tagged  as  long  as  they  hold  a  squatting  position,  (knees  bent). 
When  the  one  who  is  "It"  is  not  near  they  stand  up  again.  Each  player 
may  use  this  way  to  escape  being  tagged  three  times,  and  then  can 
escape  only  by  running.  Anyone  who  is  tagged  is  "It"  and  the  game 
is  repeated. 

Overhead  Relay  :    Even  number  in  each  row. 

An  object  is  placed  in  front  of  desk  in  each  row.  At  signal,  first 
child  passes  object  in  both  hands  over  head.  Each  child  must  touch 
object  with  both  hands  and  pass  overhead.  When  last  child  receives 
object  he  stands  on  right  of  desk  and  runs  tagging  front  of  room. 
When  he  is  out  of  aisle  players  stand  in  right  and  move  back  one 
seat.  Repeat  until  all  are  back  in  original  places.  Count  first  place 
5,  second,  3,  1st,  1.  One  point  off  each  time  child  stands  on  left  of 
own  desk. 

Twelve  O'clock  at  Night  :  Tag  Game.  Mark  off  a  fox's  den  in  one 
corner  and  a  chicken  yard  in  another.  Choose  a  player  to  be  the  fox 
and  another  to  be  the  mother  hen.  The  rest  of  the  players  are  chickens. 
The  mother  hen  arranges  the  chickens  in  a  compact  group  and  then 
leads  them  up  close  to  the  fox's  den  and  inquires :  "If  you  please, 
Mr.  Fox,  what  time  is  it?"  If  he  replies  any  hour  except  midnight, 
they  are  safe  and  may  play  about;  the  hen  lets  them  play  a  moment 
and  then  gets  them  together  again  and,  standing  between  them  and  the 
fox,  asks  the  time  again.  When  he  replies  "Twelve  o'clock  at  night,"  they 
must  run  to  the  chicken  yard,  and  the  fox  tries  to  tag  one.  The  fox 
chooses  a  fox  for  next  time,  the  mother  hen  chooses  another  player  in  her 
place,  and  the  game  begins  again. 

RHYTHMIC  GAMES  AND  DANCES 

1.    Rabbit  in  the  Hollow  :    German  Folk  Game  from  "Hansel  and  Gretel." 

Words :  Rabbit  in  the  hollow  sits  and  sleeps, 
Hunter  in  the  forest  nearer  creeps, 
Little  rabbit ;  have  a  care 
Deep  within  your  hollow  there 
Quickly  to  the  forest 
You  must  run,  run,  run. 

Formation :    Circle,  hands  joined.    One  child  chosen  to  be  rabbit  crouches 
in   center ;   another,   the  hunter  hides   outside  the  circle. 
Determine  where  rabbit's  home  is  so  that  he  may  be  safe. 
Action :  Children  forming  circle  move  around  to  left  while  singing  first 
5  lines.     Stand  still  on  last  line  while  rabbit  breaks  through 
circle  and  tries  to  get  home.    If  he  succeeds  he  may  be  rabbit 
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again.  If  caught,  he  must  return  to  circle  and  choose  a  new 
rabbit.  Repeat. 

For  last  line  children  may  sing  "Hop,  hop,  hop"  or"  "Hide,  hide, 
hide."  If  they  sing  "Hide,  hide,  hide,"  the  rabbit  crouches  down 
in  circle  again  and  the  children  try  to  keep  the  hunter  out  of  the 
circle. 

RABBIT  IN  THE  HOLLOW 
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2.    Mazoo:    Traditional  Southern  Game. 

Words :  1.  Go  round  and  round  the  circle 
Mazoo,  Mazoo: 
Go  round  and  round  the  circle 
My  Susie  Anna  Sue. 

2.  Go  in  and  out  the  windows. 

3.  Go  wash  your  tiny  windows. 

4.  Now  let  me  see  you  hustle. 

Formation :    Circle,  hands  joined.    One  child  outside  of  circle. 
Action :  Child  on  outside  skips  around  while  children  sing  first  verse 
During  second  verse  children  in  circle  hold  hands  high,  others 
skip  in  and  out. 

Third  verse — skip  around  inside  of  circle  pretending  to  wash  faces 
of  other  children. 

Fourth  verse — children  who  have  been  skipping  choose  partners. 
All  hustle.  To  "hustle,"  time  and  action  same  as  for  skipping 
in  place  but  lifted  foot  is  put  down  behind,  crossing  feet  each 
time.    Repeat  from  beginning.    Continue  until  all  are  playing. 


MAZOO 
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3.    Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie?:    {Words  and  Music  Traditional.) 
Formation:    Either  in  circle  or  children  standing  beside  seats. 
Action  :  One  child  leads,  standing  in  front  of  room  or  in  center  of  circle. 

On  words  "Go  this  way  and  that  way"  make  motions  which  other 
children  follow. 

1.  Children  in  circle  moving  to  left  around  "lassie." 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  lassie,  a  lassie,  a  lassie, 
Did  you  ever  see  a  lassie,  do  this  way  and  that?" 

2.  Circle  stands  and  imitates  action  done  by  "lassie." 

"Do  this  way  and  that  way ;  do  this  way  and  that  way ; 
Did  you  ever  see  a  lassie,  do  this  way  and  that." 
To  take  her  place  in  center,  "Lassie"  chooses  the  child  who 
guesses  what  activity  was  being  imitated,  and  the  game  pro- 
ceeds. 


4.    Oats,  Peas,  Beans  :    Traditional  North  Carolina  Folk  Game. 
Words :  1.  Oats,  peas,  beans  and  barley  grows 
Oats,  peas,  beans  and  barley  grows 
Nor  you,  nor  I,  nor  nobody  knows 
How  oats,  peas,  beans  and  barley  grows. 

2.  Thus  the  farmer  sows  his  seeds  (make  sowing  motion) 
Thus  he  stands  and  takes  his  ease  (stand  arms  folded) 
Stamps  his  foot  and  claps  his  hands  (stand  and  clap  hands) 
And  turns  around  to  view  his  land.  (Turn  in  place  to  right.) 

3.  Waiting  for  a  partner 
Waiting  for  a  partner 

Open  the  gates  and  choose  one  in 
Make  haste  to  choose  your  partner. 
Formation:    Circle,  hands  joined.  Child  chosen  to  be  farmer  stands  in 
center. 

Action:  1st  verse — Circle  around  to  left. 

2d  verse — Stand  still  making  appropriate  motions. 
3d  verse — Farmer  chooses  partner  and  enters  circle  again.  Repeat 
from  beginning. 


OATS,  PEAS,  BEANS 


5.    Three  Dukes:    Traditional  North  Carolina  Folk  Game. 
Words :  1.  Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding 
A-riding,  a-riding 
Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding 
Sir  Ransom-Tansom-Tardio. 
2.  Pray  what  are  you  riding  here  for? 
Here  for,  here  for? 
Pray  what  are  you  riding  here  for? 
Sir  Ransom-Tansom-Tardio? 
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3.  We  have  come  forth  to  marry-o. 

4.  Pray  which  of  us  will  you  have,  Sir? 

5.  You're  all  black  as  charcoal! 

6.  We're  just  as  clean  as  you,  Sir ! 

7.  You're  all  as  stiff  as  pokers ! 

8.  We  can  bend  as  well  as  you,  Sir ! 

9.  Down  the  kitchen  and  down  the  hall 
Choose  the  fairest  of  them  all! 

The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see 

 come  over  to  me. 

Formation :    3  Dukes  on  one  side  of  room.    Rest  of  children  on  other 

side  in  line,  hands  joined. 
Action :  3  Dukes  advance  and  retire  singing  1st  verse. 
Line  advance  and  retire  singing  2d  verse. 

Dukes  sing  verses  3,  5,  7,  alternating  with  the  rest  of  the  children 

who  sing  verses  4,  6,  8,  bowing  on  8th. 
Dukes  say  "Down  the  kitchen,  etc."  naming  person  they  wish 

to  have. 

Choose  new  Dukes  or  play  "Here  come  Four  Dukes,"  etc. 
HERE  COME  THREE  DUKES 


Here  come  three  Dukes  a  -  rid 
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6.    Old  Roger  (Old  Pompey)  :    Traditional  North  Carolina  Folk  Game. 

Words :  1.  Old  Roger  is  dead  and  lies  in  his  grave, 
Hm !  Ha !  Lies  in  his  grave. 

2.  They  planted  an  apple  tree  over  his  head, 
Hm  !  Ha  !  Over  his  head. 

3.  The  apples  were  ripe  and  ready  to  drop. 

4.  There  came  an  old  woman  a-picking  them  up. 

5.  Old  Roger  got  up  and  gave  her  a  thump. 

6.  Which  made  the  old  woman  go  hippity  hop. 
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Formation :    Circle,  hands  joined.    Choose  Old  Roger  who  lies  down  in 

center,  arms  folded  over  chest. 
Action :  Players  sing  and  sway  from  side  to  side  as  tho  mourning,  1st 
verse. 

2d  verse — Child  representing  apple  tree  enters  circle  with  arms 
stretched  out  shoulder  height,  fingers  extended. 

3d  verse — Tree  moves  fingers  (apples  falling.) 

4th  verse — Child  representing  old  woman  comes  in  and  picks  up 
apples. 

5th  verse — Roger  gets  up  and  chases  old  woman. 
6th  verse> — Roger  lies  down,  old  woman  limps  around  circle. 
Each  child  then  chooses  another  to  take  his  place  and  game  is 
repeated. 


OLD  ROGER  IS  DEAD 


L  Old      Rog  -  er        is      dead,       and     gone      to       his     grave;  Hm,  ha,  gone      to       his  grave. 


7.  Nuts  in  May:    Tune — Mulberry  Bush. 

Words :  Here  we  come  gathering  nuts  in  May. 

1.  Nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May. 

Here  we  come  gathering  nuts  in  May 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

2.  Whom  will  you  have  for  nuts  in  May? 

3.  Oh,  we  will  have  for  nuts  in  May. 

4.  Whom  will  you  send  to  fetch  her  away? 

5.  Oh,  we  will  send    to  fetch  her  away. 

Formation :    Children  facing  each  other  in  two  equal  lines. 
Action :  One  line  advances  and  retires  singing  first  stanza. 

Second  line  advances  and  retires  singing  second  stanza. 

First  line  advances  and  retires  singing  third  stanza  (naming  child 

in  other  line).  . 
Second  line  advances  and  retires  singing  fourth  stanza. 
First  line  advances  and  retires  singing  fifth  stanza  (naming  child 

in  own  line). 

The  two  children  named  then  go  up  to  line  which  has  been 
drawn,  grasp  right  hands  and  stand  with  right  toes  touching. 
They  then  see  which  can  pull  the  other  across  to  his  side  of  the 
line.  The  one  that  succeeds  returns  to  his  own  line  taking 
his  captive  with  him. 

Repeat,  second  line  advancing  singing  first  stanza. 

8.  Roman   Soldiers  :    Traditional  Old  English  and  North  Carolina  Folk 
Game. 

Words:  1.  Have  you  any  bread  or  wine? 
For  we  are  the  Romans: 
Have  you  any  bread  or  wine? 
For  we  are  the  Roman  Soldiers. 
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2.  Yes  we  have  some  bread  and  wine, 
For  we  are  the  English : 

Yes  we  have  some  bread  and  wine, 
For  we  are  the  English  Soldiers. 

3.  Then  we'll  have  just  one  cup  full. 

4.  No  you  shan't  have  one  cup  full. 

5.  Then  we'll  tell  the  king  on  you. 

6.  We  don't  care  for  your  king  or  you. 

7.  Then  we'll  tell  the  Pope  on  you. 

8.  We  don't  care  for  your  Pope  or  you. 

9.  Then  we'll  send  our  dogs  that  bite. 

10.  We  don't  care  for  your  dogs  or  you. 

11.  Then  we'll  send  our  cats  that  scratch. 

12.  We  don't  care  for  your  cats  or  you. 

13.  Are  you  ready  for  a  light? 

14.  Yes  we're  ready  for  a  fight. 

Formation  :    Equal  lines  facing  standing  about  10  to  12  feet  apart.  Draw 

chalk  line  half  way  between. 
Action :  Romans  advance  and  retire  singing  verses  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  13. 

English  advance  and  retire  singing  verses  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14. 
Make  appropriate  motions  in  verses  11  and  12. 
At  end  step  up  to  line  and  each  grasp  opponents  right  hand  at 
signal  all  pull.    Any  that  are  pulled  over  line  must  go  on  that 
side. 
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9.    Jenny  Jones:    Tune—Here  ice  go  Round  the  Mulberry  Bush,  Traditional 
North  Carolina  Folk  Game. 

Formation:  One  child,  representing  Jenny  Jones,  kneels  down;  another, 
the  mother,  stands  in  front  of  her  with  skirts  spread  out  to  hide 
her.    Rest  of  children  form  a  straight  line  facing  mother. 

Action:  The  line,  holding  hands  skips  8  steps  up  to  the  mother  and  8 
steps  back  to  place  singing. 
We've  come  to  see  poor  Jenny  Jones 
Jenny  Jones,  Jenny  Jones. 
We've  come  to  see  poor  Jenny  Jones. 
How  is  she  now? 

They  stand  still  while  mother  imitating  washing  sings: 
Jenny  Jones  is  washing,  washing,  washing. 

Jenny  Jones  is  washing,  you  can't  see  her  now 
Children  walk  up  and  back  4  steps  as  before  singing: 

Very  well,  ladies,  ladies,  ladies, 

Very  well,  ladies,  gentlemen,  too. 

Throughout  game  children  advance  and  retire,  mother  stands  still  making 
appropriate  motions. 
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Children  repeat  first  verse 
Mother  :  "Jenny  is  starching" 
Children:  "Very  well,  ladies,"  etc. 

"We've  come  to  see  Miss  Jenny  Jones" 
Mother :   "Jenny  is  ironing" 
Children:  "Very  well,  ladies,"  etc. 

"We've  come  to  see  Miss  Jenny  Jones" 
Mother:  "Jenny  is  ill" 
Children:    "Very  well,  ladies," 

"We've  come  to  see  Miss  Jenny  Jones" 
Mother  :  "Jenny  is  dying" 
Children  :    "Very  well,  ladies," 

"We've  come  to  see  Miss  Jenny  Jones" 
Mother :   "Jenny  is  dead" 
Children  :  "Very  well,  ladies,"  etc. 

"We'll  come  to  the  funeral,  funeral,  funeral, 

We'll  come  to  the  funeral 

Will  that  do?" 
Mother :  "You  may  come  to  the  funeral,  funeral,  funeral 

You  may  come  to  the  funeral,  that  will  do" 
Children  :  "Very  well,  ladies" 

"We'll  come  in  red 

Red,  red 

We'll  come  in  red 

Will  that  do?" 
Mother:  "Red  is  for  soldiers,  soldiers,  soldiers 

Red  is  for  soldiers,  that  won't  do." 
Children  :  "Very  well,  ladies" 

We'll  come  in  blue,"  etc. 
Mother  :   "Blue  is  for  sailors,  sailors,  sailors, 

Blue  is  for  -sailors,  blue  won't  do" 
Children  :  "Very  well,  ladies" 

"We'll  come  in  pink" 
Mother :  "Pink  is  for  babies" 
Children  :  "Very  well,  ladies" 

"We'll  come  in  yellow' 
Mother :  "Yellow  is  for  jealousy" 
Children  :   "Very  well,  ladies" 

"We'll  come  in  white" 
Mother :  "White  is  for  weddings" 
Children  :  "Very  well,  ladies" 

"We'll  come  in  black" 
Mother :  "Black  is  for  funerals,  funerals,  funerals 

Black  is  for  funerals,  black  will  do" 
Six  children  pick  up  Jenny  (who  has  fallen  over)  and  carry  her  a  short 
way.    Mother  and  rest  follow  weeping.    They  then  put  Jenny  down.  Jenny 
gets  up  and  chases  them.    First  two  caught  are  Mother  and  Jenny. 
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10.    Pussy  Cat:    Tune — Crown inshield's  Mother  Goose  Melodies. 

Words:  Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat  (1) 

Where  have  you  been?  (2) 

I've  been  to  London  (3) 

To  visit  the  queen  (4) 

Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat,  (5) 

What  did  you  there?  (6) 

I  frightened  a  little  mouse  (7) 

"Under  her  chair.  (8) 
Formation :    Single  circle,  hands  joined.    Cat  stands  in  middle. 
Action  :  Lines  1  and  2— Children  take  4  slides  around  to  right. 

Lines  3  and  4 — Cat  bows  and  sings  lines. 

Lines  5  and  6 — Four  steps  in  toward  center,  shaking  finger  at  cat. 
Lines  7  and  8 — Cat  whirls  around,  arms  shoulder  height  as  she 
sings. 

Children  run  back  to  places. 
Repeat  1  and  2,  sliding  to  left. 

3  and  4,  4  steps  into  circle. 

5  and  6,  stand  still  and  sing. 

7  and  8,  cat  whirls  and  joins  circle. 
Choose  new  cat  and  repeat. 


11.    The  Bridge  of  Avignon  : 

Words :  1.  On  the  bridge  of  Avignon 

They  are  dancing,  they  are  singing 
On  the  bridge  of  Avignon 
They  are  dancing  in  a  ring 
Gentlemen  do  this  way : 
Then  they  all  do  this  way. 

2.  Ladies  all  do  this  way 
Then  they  all  do  this  way. 

3.  All  the  priests  do  this  way. 

4.  Soldiers  all  do  this  way. 

5.  Street  boys  all  do  this  way. 

Formation :    Single  circle,  facing  forward,  hands  joined. 
Action :  1st  8  measures — skip  around  to  left ;  at  end  of  8th  measure  come 
to  stop  and  drop  hands. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  AVIGNON 
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Measure  9  and  10 — face  partners  as  they  sing  "this  way"  make  a 

bow  as  though  removing  hat. 
Measure  11  and  12 — face  opposite  direction  and  repeat  9  and  10. 
Repeat  measure  1-8. 

Measure  9  and  10 — make  courtesy  to  partner,  11  and  12,  courtesy 
other  way. 

Continue  repeating  third  time,  put  palms  together  fingers  down 

and  incline  head. 
Fourth  time  salute. 

Fifth  time,  put  thumbs  in  ears  and  wiggle  fingers. 


12.    The  Circus  : 

In  couples,  single  circle,  R  shoulders  to  center. 
I.  (a)  "I  am  going  to  the  circus. 

Come  and  take  a  ride  with  me ; 
I  should  like  to  ride  a  pony — 
I  can  do  it  you  will  see." 
Circle  marches  around,  singing  the  stanza  above, 
(b)  "Gee  up,  come  along. 
Gee  up,  come  along; 
Gee  up,  come  along; 
Whoa — back — whoa." 
One  player  of  each  couple  is  the  "pony,"  and  is  driven  by  the  player 
behind  him;  the  pony  stretches  arms  back  to  grasp  the  hands  of  the 
"driver,"  and  the  circle  gallops  or  trots  lightly  until  "Whoa,"  where 
all  stand  still;  back  one  step;  and  stand. 
II.  When  the  words  call  for  "elephant,"  all  bend  forward  and  swing 
clasped  hands  from  side  to  side,  imitating  trunk ;  have  movements  slow 
and  ponderous. 

Ill    "Reindeer ;"  form  horns  by  placing  thumbs  at  sides  of  head,  spread- 
ing fingers ;  trot  softly,  as  on  snow. 
Other  animals  may  be  added  to  suit  conditions. 
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13.    The  Little  Pony  : 

Single  circle,  all  facing  center.    One  player  in  the  center  is  the  pony. 
1.  "Trot,  trot,  trot,  through  the  pasture  lot ; 

Though  the  road  be  rough  and  stony,  trot  along,  my  little  pony; 
Trot,  trot,  trot,  trot,  trot;  through  the  pasture  lot." 
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The  center  player  trots  around  inside  circle  during  the  singing  of  the 
above  verse. 

2.  Rest,  rest,  rest ;  you  have  done  your  best ; 

To  your  stable  I  will  lead  you,  and  on  corn  and  oats  I'll  feed 
you ; 

Rest,  my  pony,  rest ;  you  have  done  your  best." 
All  the  players  forming  circle  make  a  "stable"  of  the  arms  in  front  of  the 
chest ;  the  player  inside  circle  enters  a  "stable"  during  singing  of 
second  verse. 

1.  Repeat  as  in  1,  but  there  are  two  ponies  inside  the  circle — the  original 

pony  and  the  player  whom  he  faced  for  the  "stable." 

2.  Each  of  the  two  ponies  enters  a  "stable." 

3.  Repeat,  having  four  in  center ;  continue  until  all  have  been  chosen. 

THE  LITTLE  PONY 
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*14.    Swedish  Ring  Dance: 

Formation :    Double  circle  R  shoulders  to  center,  boys  on  inside. 
Action:  Measure    1-  8 — 16  walking  steps  forward. 

Measure    9-  16 — 16  skipping  steps  forward. 

Measure  17-20 — All  join  hands  8  slides  right. 

Measure  21-24—8  slides  left. 

Measure  25-28 — Face  partners,  hands  on  hips,  girls  take  4  slides  in 
toward  center,  boys  4  slides  out,  and  back  to  place. 

Measure  29-32 — Lock  right  arm  with  partner,  left  arm  held  high  16 
running  steps  around  with  partner. 

SWEDISH  RING  DANCE 
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*Used  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Louis  H.  Chalif,  of  the  Chalif  School  of  Dancing, 
New  York  City. 
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15.  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel  : 
(For  music,  see  p.  79.) 

Words :  A  pemiy  for  a  loaf  of  bread 

A  penny  for  a  needle ; 

That's  the  way  the  money  goes 

Pop  goes  the  Weasel. 

Up  and  down  the  village  street 

In  and  out  the  Eagle; 

That's  the  way  the  money  goes 

Pop  goes  the  Weasel. 
Formation  :    Circle,  hands  joined. 

Action  :  One  child  skips  around  inside    of  circle  for  first  6  measures  and 

stops  in  front  of  partner. 
Measures  7  and  8 — They  both  jump  and  land  with  R  foot  forward, 

heel  touching,  repeat  L  R  L. 
First  child  now  places  his  hands  on  his  partner's  shoulders  and 

they  skip  around  for  measures  9-14  and  stop  in  front  of  another. 
Measure  15  and  16 — Repeat  7  and  8.     Continue  until  all  are 

playing.    More  than  one  child  may  be  in  center  at  beginning. 

16.  Muffin  Max  (schoolroom  form)  for  words  and  music  see  p.  24. 
Action  :  Four  children  are  selected  who  go  to  different  corners  of  room. 

Children  in  their  seats  sing  first  verse  while  children  in  corners 
skip  up  and  choose  partners.  They  lead  partners  to  corners 
singing  "Two  have  seen  the  Muffin  Man,"  etc.  When  they  get 
to  corners  skip  around  singing  until  end  of  verse.  Repeat  1st 
verse  choosing  new  partners,  repeat  second  verse  singing  "Four 
have  seen  the  Muffin  Man."    Continue  until  all  are  playing. 

RELIEF  EXERCISES 

In  the  first  and  second  grades  there  is  so  much  freedom  that  these 
periods  are  not  as  essential  as  in  the  upper  grades.  If  the  children  become 
restless,  they  may  be  permitted  to  skip  or  march  around  the  room. 

Other  suggestions  are : 

1.  Let  them  sit  with  arms  shoulder  high  and  shake  fingers  hard ;  do  same 
overhead. 

2.  Jumping  in  place,  etc. 

A  few  simple  games  may  give  relief  after  a  period  of  sitting  still. 
The  following  games  are  suggested : 

1.  Good  Morning  :  One  child  sits  with  eyes  closed.  Teacher  motions  to 
another  child  who  says  "Good  morning  Mary."  Mary  (or  whoever  has 
eyes  closed)  has  three  chances  to  guess  who  is  speaking.  If  she  guesses,  she 
may  be  it  again.    Otherwise  the  child  blindfolds  her  eyes. 

2.  Huckle  Buckle  Bean  Stalk  :  All  children  close  eyes  but  one.  He  hides 
an  object  and  then  takes  his  seat.  Rest  of  children  look  for  object.  When 
one  sees  it  he  pretends  to  look  farther,  then  quietly  takes  seat  and  says 
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"Huckle,  buckle  bean  stalk."  Rest  continue  search.  First  one  to  see  object 
hides  it  next  time.  Instead  of  having  all  searching  it  will  shorten  game 
to  have  a  few  play  at  a  time. 

3.  Charlie  Over  the  Water:  One  player  stands  in  center.  Rest  make 
circle  and  say  "Charlie  over  the  water,  Charlie  over  the  sea,  Charlie  caught 
a  blackbird  and  can't  catch  me."  as  they  say  last  line  all  stoop.  Charlie 
tries  to  tag  them.  One  tagged  must  be  Charlie.  If  there  are  many  players, 
have  more  than  one  child  in  center  at  beginning. 

The  following  imitative  activities  are  suggested  for  use  during  Relief 
Periods : 

1.  Run  like  a  cat — quietly. 

2.  Gallop  like  horses. 

3.  Walk  like  an  elephant — hands  clasped  low  in  front  swinging  from 
side  to  side. 

4.  Walk  like  a  bear — hands  on  floor,  slowly  lumbering  from  side  to  side. 

5.  Jump  like  a  frog — hands  on  floor,  arms  between  knees  jump  forward. 

6.  Rabbit  hop — knees  bent,  backs  flat,  hands  held  up  to  represent  paws, 
hop  in  this  position. 

7.  Birds  flying — arms  shoulder  height  raise  and  lower. 

8.  Aeroplane  propeller — large  arm  circles.  Wings — keep  arms  shoulder 
height,  tip  body  from  side  to  side. 

GYMNASTICS 

General  Plan  of  Gymnastic  Lesson 

Each  lesson  is  so  constructed  that  all  parts  of  the  body  share  in  the 
exercise-values ;  therefore,  the  whole  lesson  should  always  be  given.  The 
lesson  plan  is,  in  general,  as  follows : 

1.  Order.  These  exercises  are  given  primarily  to  train  pupils  in  quick 
response,  and  to  improve  neuro-muscular  coordination. 

2.  Head.  The  objectives  of  this*  group  are  mainly  corrective ;  upper 
shoulder  muscles  and  neck  muscles  are  tightened,  and  the  chest  expanded. 

3.  Arm.  These  exercises  are  also  strongly  corrective,  strengthening 
the  shoulder  muscles  and  broadening  the  chest.  Good  form  is  necessary 
to  produce  the  desired  result. 

4.  Trunk.  The  large  trunk  muscles  are  used,  the  back  and  the  abdominal 
walls  are  strengthened,  and  the  digestive  function  improved. 

5.  Precipitant.  Again  the  large  muscle-groups  are  used,  and  improved 
muscle-tone,  quicker  heart-action  and  deeper  breathing  should  result. 

6.  Breathing.  Respiration  should  be  brought  back  to  normal  after  the 
exertion  of  the  last  group,  and  the  habit  of  deep  breathing  encouraged. 

Directions  for  Teaching  Gymnastic  Lesson 

1.  Have  windows  open  and  coats  off ;  face  windows  for  breathing  exercises. 

2.  Insist  on  quiet  feet;  noise  and  stamping  are  unnecessary,  even  in 
street  shoes. 
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3.  The  lesson  must  be  memorized :  a  small  card  may  be  held  as  a 
memorandum,  but  no  teacher  can  successfully  teach  any  subject  when  she 
has  to  keep  her  attention  on  her  book. 

4.  All  breathing  exercises  are  to  be  done  with  mouths  closed. 

5.  In  correcting  poor  positions,  never  say  "shoulders  back" ;  not  the 
shoulders,  but  the  whole  trunk,  is  wrongly  poised.  Say  "chest  broad,  waist 
in,"  or  "stand  tall,  knees  straight." 

6.  Exercises  done  on  one  side  must  be  done  an  equal  number  of  times  on 
the  opposite  side. 


Incorrect  Arm  Stretching  Upward,  With  Coat. 

7.  When  the  gymnastic  lesson  is  given  two  or  three  times  a  week,  using 
health  talks,  contests  and  rhythmic  work  on  the  alternate  days,  one  pro- 
gram is  used  for  two  weeks,  varied  with  different  games. 

8.  "Atten — tion."  Head  high ;  chest  broad ;  hands  at  side,  stretched 
•downward;  heels  together,  with  toes  slightly  turned  out,  not  more  than 

forty-five  degrees.  A  smart  and  convenient  way  for  children  to  reach  this 
position  from  their  seats  is  in  two  counts;  one,  right  (or  left)  foot  in  the 
aisle,  preparatory  to  rising ;  two,  class  stands  at  "attention." 
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9.  "At  ease."  This  is  not  necessary  after  each  exercise,  but  may  be 
given  when  rest  is  required,  or  when  any  explanation  is  needed.  The  left 
(or  right)  foot  is  carried  about  a  foot-length  to  the  side,  weight  being 
equally  distributed  between  feet. 

10.  Every  exercise  must  begin  and  end  with  the  fundamental  standing 
position.  The  command  "  po — sition"  is  used  to  get  the  child  back  to  the 
starting  position,  from  any  gymnastic  position  of  feet  or  arms. 

11.  Demonstrate  an  unfamiliar  exercise,  but  do  not  accompany  the 
children  in  their  work ;  if  the  full  educational  benefits  are  to  come  from 
the  lesson,  it  must  be  taught  from  commands,  not  from  imitation. 


Correct  Arm  Stretching,  Without  Coat. 


12.  Each  command  has  two  parts,  preparatory  and  executive.  The  pre- 
paratory part  explains  the  order;  the  executive  gives  the  signal  for  its 
performance.  In  the  command  "Left  foot  forward  —  place !"  the  dash 
separates  the  preparatory  and  executive  sections.  The  preparatory  part  of 
the  command  is  given  in  an  ordinary  conversational  tone ;  a  distinct  pause 
smust  always  come  before  the  executive  part,  which  is  given  in  a  crisp, 
emphatic,  decisive  manner. 
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13.  Repetition.  Arm  exercises  may  be  repeated  8  to  10  times ;  leg  exercises, 
12  to  16;  breathing,  not  more  than  five  times.  The  lesson  must  have  snap 
and  vigor.  Never  repeat  an  exercise  to  the  point  of  losing  the  interest  of 
the  class.  It  is  much  better  to  work  for  effort  and  for  good  spirit  than  to  drill 
on  an  exercise  until  every  child  can  execute  it  perfectly. 

14.  If  the  children  are  old  enough  to  have  developed  sex-consciousness, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  have  the  Physical  Education  lessons  done  with 
boys  on  one  side  of  the  room,  girls  on  the  other.  Assign  seats  for  gym- 
nastic lessons,  taller  pupils  at  rear  of  line ;  have  desks  cleared ;  command 
"change  seats  for  gymnastics,"  and  have  boys  pass  to  front  of  room,  girls 
to  rear,  in  taking  temporary  seats. 
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For  Explanation  of  Types  of  Exercises,  see  pages  10,  11. 

GYMNASTICS 

General  Plan  of  Gymnastic  Lesson,  page  Jf7. 
Directions  for  Teaching  Gymnastics,  pages  Jfi-50. 
Time  for  Physical  Education  should  be  divided  between  health  lessons, 
games,  gymnastics,  rhythmic  exercises,  athletic  contests,  and  efficiency  tests 
such  as  the  Badge  Tests  described  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion bulletins.  A  new  lesson  in  gymnastics  is  to  be  started  every  two  weeks. 
Every  lesson  is  begun  and  ended  with  "Best  sitting  position." 

Lesson  I 

1.  Order.  Drill  in  directions  of  right  and  left.  "To  the  right  —  turn!" 
facing  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  room. 

2.  Arm.  Hips  —  firm;  hands  placed  firmly  on  hip  bones,  not  waist  line, 
thumbs  to  the  back,  fingers  close  together.)  Po — sition  hands  brought  smartly 
down  to  sides. 

3.  Leg.  Hips  —  firm;  feet  apart  —  jump  (lightly,  catching  weight  on  balls 
of  feet);  feet  together  —  jump. 

4.  Splitting  wood ;  swing  hands  over  right  shoulder,  as  if  grasping  axe ; 
on  count  one,  swing  axe  between  feet,  bending  forward  from  hips;  two, 
straighten  body  and  swing  hands  again  over  right  shoulder. 

Repeat  an  equal  number  of  times,  bringing  hands  to  left  shoulder. 

5.  Precipitant.  Fire  Engine.  Number  the  rows;  have  signal  given  with 
bell  or  handclapping,  and  the  row  whose  number  is  signalled  rises  and 
gallops  lightly  around  outside  aisle  and  back  to  seat. 

6.  Hands  on  lower  border  of  chest  —  place;  breathe  in,  one;  out.  two. 

Lesson  II 

1.  Order.  Touch  R  foot,  tiptoe  only,  forward — one;  replace  two.  Repeat 
to  left. 

2.  Arm.  Chest  —  firm;  make  two  level  shelves  by  placing  thumb  against 
chest,  palms  down  and  horizontal,  wrists  and  fingers  straight,  hands  well 
apart  on  chest.    Po  —  sition. 

3.  Leg.    Hips  —  firm;  raise  heels  eight  counts  —  go. 

4.  Trunk.  Raising  Flag.  Right  hand  high  over  head,  left  in  front  of 
waist ;  pull  down  right  arm  and  bend  knees,  one;  raise  left  arm  high  and 
straighten  knees,  two. 

5.  Precipitant.  Hips  —  firm;  jump  lightly  on  toes  10  counts  —  go  (may 
be  taken  one  row  at  a  time). 

i  *6.  Sitting,  hands  on  near  corner  of  desks,  head  high;  deep  breathing, 
lone,  (chin  drawn  in  and  chest  broadened)  ;  two. 

Lesson  III 

1.  Order.    Quick  change  between  hips  —  firm  and  chest  —  firm. 

2.  Arm.  Chest  —  firm;  fling  arms  sideways,  one  (fingers  straight,  palms 
lown,  hands  shoulder  high)  ;  return,  two. 
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3.  Leg.    Hips  —  firm;  feet  apart  —  jump;  heels  raise,  8  counts  —  go. 

4.  Trunk.    Splitting  wood;  see  Lesson  1,  Grade  III. 

5.  Precipitant.  Hips  —  firm;  feet  apart  jump;  together  —  jump;  continue 
lightly  ten  counts  —  go.     (One  row  at  a  time.) 

6.  Raise  arms  sideways  shoulder  high  and  breathe  in  —  one;  two,  lower 
arms  and  breathe  out. 


'Shoulders — Firm  !" 


Lesson  IV 


go  (foot  raised  clear  oi 
two.    (Two  steps  in  place 


1.  Order.  Marching  in  place;  mark  time 
floor,  toe  pointing  downward)  ;  class  halt;  one 
after  the  word  halt.) 

2.  Arm.  Head — firm  (hands  on  back  of  head,  finger  tips  touching  wrists 
straight,  elbows  back,  chin  well  in). 

3.  Leg.  Hips  —  firm;  Bouncing  balls,  turning  right;  4  counts  —  go; 
(Take  three  soft  light  jumps  in  place,  hardly  leaving  floor;  turn  to  right 
on  fourth  jump.  The  first  three  are  "getting  up  steam ;"  the  fourth  jump 
is  more  vigorous.)    Again  to  right  —  go. 

4.  Trunk.  See-Saw.  Three  children  to  a  see-saw ;  the  center,  standing 
with  arms  stretched  out  at  side,  being  the  plank,  and  the  two  outer  players, 
each  holding  with  both  hands  to  the  end  of  the  see-saw,  are  th~>  riders. 
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On  count  one,  the  center  player  bends  to  right,  as  the  rider  on  that  side 
bends  his  knees  almost  to  sitting  position ;  on  two,  the  right-hand  player 
stands  erect  as  the  one  on  the  left  bends  knees.  The  music  to.  the 
familiar  Mother  Goose  rhyme  may  be  used  for  the  rhythm  to  this  exercise. 

5.    Precipitant.    Skip  on  tiptoe,  one  row  at  a  time,  around  room. 

G.    Hands  on  lower  ribs,  broaden  chest  and  breathe  in,  one;  two. 

Lesson  V 

1.  Order.    Quick  change  between  hips  —  firm,  chest  —  firm,  head  —  firm. 

2.  Arm.    Chest  —  firm;  fling  arms  sideways  and  raise  heels  —  one;  two. 

3.  Leg.  Hips  —  firm;  deep  knee  bending  (the  children  call  it  "growing 
little")  bend  knees,  heels  off  floor,  one;  stand  erect,  two. 

4.  Trunk.  Throwing  snowballs ;  pick  up  snow  from  between  feet,  one; 
mould  balls,  two;  throw  at  some  object  in  front  of  room,  three.  A  child 
may  be  chosen  for  a  snow  man,  and  his  arms,  head  and  legs  knocked  off  in 
succession. 

5.  Precipitant.    Run  on  tiptoe,  one  row  at  a  time,  around  room. 

6.  Sitting.    Chest  —  firm;  breathe  in,  one;  out,  two. 

Lesson  VI 

1.  Order.    Review  the  march  in  place  and  halt  (see  Lesson  IV). 

Mark  time;  go;  then  forward,  march;  class  halt  —  one;  two.  Take 
two  steps  after  the  word  halt ;  bringing  heels  together  on  two. 

2.  Arm.  Circle  arms  overhead  —  one  (raise  arms  sideways  overhead  and 
place  R  hand  above  L,  both  palms  down ;  two,  lower  arms  sideways  to 
position. 

3.  Leg.    Arm  raising  sideways  with  heel  raising,  one;  two. 

4.  Trunk.  Cranking  automobile;  stoop  and  make  large  circle  outward, 
first  with  right  arm,  then  with  left. 

5.  Precipitant.  Hips  —  firm;  jump  with  feet  astride  and  together,  twelve 
counts  —  go.     (See  Lesson  III.) 

6.  Sitting.    Head  —  firm;  broaden  chest  and  breathe  in  —  one;  two. 

Lesson  VII 

1.  -Order.  One  step  forward  —  one  (step  forward  on  left  foot);  two, 
bring  up  right  foot  to  left,  heels  together. 

2.  Head  —  Arm.  Raise  right  arm  sideways,  turning  head  to  look  at  tips 
of  fingers  —  one;  return,  two.    Same  to  left. 

3.  Leg.    Chest  —  firm;  deep  knee  bending   (growing  small")    one;  two. 

4.  Trunk.    Raising  Flag.  (Lesson  2,  Grade  III.) 

5.  Precipitant.    Marching  game,  ''Follow  my  Leader." 

6.  Hips  —  firm;  heel  raising  and  deep  breathing;  one;  two. 

Lesson  VIII 

1.  Order.    Quick  drill  in  directions,  as  in  Lesson  I. 

2.  Arm.  Shoulders  —  firm;  fists  clenched  tightly  and  held  on  outside  of 
irm,  not  touching  shoulder;  wrists  straight;  elbows  close  in. 

3.  Leg.    Head  —  firm;  feet  apart  —  jump;  raise  heels,  10  counts  —  go. 
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"Chest — Firm  !" 

4.  Trunk.  'Crow  Hop;"  bend  knees  and  clasp  ankles;  hop  forward  6 
times  in  this  position.     (One  row  at  a  time.) 

5.  Precipitant.    "Fire  Engine:"'  see  Lesson  I. 

6.  Arm  raising  sideways  and  heel  raising  with  deep  breathing  one;  two. 

Lesson  IX 

1.  Order.    Quick  changes  of  arm  positions,  insisting  on  good  form. 

2.  Arm.    Arm  raising  sideways,  with  head  twisting  to  R;  one;  two. 
Take  with  deep  breathing.   Repeat  to  left. 

3.  Leg.    Bouncing  Balls:  see  Lesson  IV. 

4.  Trunk.  Feet  apart  —  jump:  bend  and  clasp  both  hands  to  L  (R) 
ankle,  one  ;  two,    (Keep  knees  straight.) 

5.  Precipitant.  "Crossing  the  Creek :"  mark  with  chalk  a  space  about 
three  feet  wide  in  front  of  the  teacher's  desk  :  have  one  row  at  a  time  run 
around  outside  aisle,  jumping  across  space  marked  out. 

6.  Chest  —  firm;  heel  raising  and  deep  breathing — one;  two. 
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"Rabbit  Hop." 


Lesson  X 

1.  Order.  Marking  time  and  marching;  alternate  rows  face  back  of 
room,  so  that  two  rows  of  children  march  around  one  row  of  seats. 

2.  Shoulders  —  firm;  arms  sideways  stretch,  one  —  two. 

3.  Leg.    Arm  circling  and  heel  raising  —  one  —  two. 

4.  Trunk.  "Rabbit  Hop;"  bend  knees  and  place  hands,  palms  down,  on 
floor  between  knees,  fingers  pointing  inward ;  advance  by  moving  hands 
forward,  then  bringing  up  feet  with  a  little  jump. 

5.  Precipitant.  "Jumping  the  Fence;"  like  "Crossing  the  Creek,"  Lesson 
IX,  except  the  children  jump  over  a  yardstick  or  blackboard  pointer  held  about 
ten  inches  above  floor. 

6.  Sitting.  Chest  —  firm;  arm  flinging  sideways  with  deep  breathing 
one;  two. 

GAMES  AND  CONTESTS 

i  Finger  Circle  Race.  Draw  small  circles  on  the  board,  one  in  each  corner,  so 
that  four  children  are  running  at  a  time.  Each  child  stands  with  his 
finger  in  a  circle,  right  shoulder  to  the  board.  At  th,e  signal,  all  run 
around  the  room  in  the  same  direction,  each  child  touching  every  circle 
as  he  passes  it.    The  child  first  reaching  his  own  circle  wins  the  game. 

I  Spy.  One  child  is  selected  to  hide  some  small  object,  such  as  the  top  to 
an  ink  well;  several  of  the  children  are  meanwhile  sent  out  into  the 
hall.  .  When  they  enter  to  search  for  the  hidden  object,  the  first  one 
who  sees  it  says,  "I  spy"  and  returns  to  his  seat,  while  the  other 
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players  continue  to  search.  The  player  first  seeing  the  object  may  hide 
it  next  time.  It  is  advised  that  the  object  be  hidden  where  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  move  anything  in  order  to  find  it. 

Exchange  Tag.  Children  are  seated  at  their  desks;  one  is  chosen  to  be 
"it,"  and  stands  in  front  of  the  room.  The  teacher  calls  the  names  of  two 
pupils,  who  exchange  seats,  trying  to  avoid  being  tagged  by  "it."  The 
one  who  is  tagged  is  next  "it." 

Follow  the  Leader.  One  player  is  chosen  as  leader.  The  others  form  in 
single  file  behind  him,  and  imitate  all  that  he  does.  The  leader  may 
march,  skip,  walk  on  all  fours,  go  backward  or  sideways,  turn  around 
while  walking,  or  hop  on  one  foot ;  he  may  assume  on  the  march  any 
position  of  the  arms.  Whoever  fails  to  follow,  must  go  to  the  foot  of 
the  line. 

Going  to  Jerusalem.  Place  a  book  or  a  chalk-mark  on  one  desk.  Players 
march  in  and  out  of  aisles,  and  at  the  signal  (a  tap  on  the  bell,  or  a  clap) 
each  tries  to  secure  a  seat.  The  marked  seat  may  not  be  used.  An 
additional  seat  is  ruled  out  at  each  repetition  of  the  game. 

Eraser  Relay.  Place  an  eraser  on  the  front  desk  in  each  row.  At  the 
signal,  the  eraser  is  passed  backward  overhead,  being  touched  by  each 
child  in  succession ;  the  player  in  the  last  seat  runs  forward  with  it, 
coming  up  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  seats ;  the  first  child  replacing 
the  eraser  on  the  front  seat  wins  for  his  row.  Each  child  then  moves 
back  one  seat,  the  player  who  has  just  run  taking  the  front  seat. 
Continue  until  every  child  has  had  a  turn  at  the  rear  seat. 

Stealing  Steps.  One  player,  standing  in  front  of  the  class,  hides  his 
eyes  and  counts  audibly  to  ten ;  a  player  in  each  aisle  has  been  chosen 
to  start  from  the  back  of  the  room  and  come  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  but  must  be  motionless  when  the  one  in  front,  having  counted 
ten,  uncovers  his  eyes.  Any  player  seen  to  move  must  return  to  the 
back  of  the  room.  The  player  first  reaching  the  front  wins  one  point 
for  his  row. 

Ducks  Fly.  The  leader  calls  rapidly  "Ducks  fly,"  "Chickens  fly,"  "Robins 
fly,"  etc.,  and  children  raise  and  lower  arms  once  when  the  name  is  called 
of  some  animal  that  can  fly;  when  a  player  raises  arms  at  the  c  m- 
mand  "pigs  fly,"  he  is  caught,  and  must  take  his  seat.  The  row  having 
the  largest  number  of  players  standing  after  two  minutes  of  the  game, 
is  the  winner. 

Bird-Catcher.  A  nest  is  marked  out  in  one  corner,  a  den  in  the  opposite 
corner.  One  player  is  chosen  for  the  bird-catcher,  another  for  the 
mother-bird.  Each  row  of  players  choose  the  name  of  some  bird. 
When  the  name  of  one  row  is  called,  they  must  run  to  tag  the  rear 
wall  and  try  to  reach  the  "nest"  before  being  tagged  by  the  bird-catcher. 
Birds  tagged  must  remain  in  the  cage.  The  same  catcher  serves  through 
one  game,  unless  the  children  play  better  with  two  catchers. 

Poison  Snake,  Players  form  circle  about  a  stick  or  some  object  that  is 
"poison" ;  the  players  try,  by  means  of  pushing  or  pulling  each  other  by 
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the  clasped  hands,  to  make  some  player  touch  "poison,"  when  he  has 
to  drop  from  the  circle. 

Mother  May  We  Go  Out  to  Play.  One  player  is  chosen  for  the  mother, 
the  rest  are  children,  and  scatter  about;  the  mother  calls  "Children, 
come  home" ;  the  children  answer  in  chorus,  "no,  we  won't" ;  the  mother 
calls  "I'll  send  a  bear  after  you"  ;  to  which  the  children  reply,  "we  don't 
care" ;  after  many  more  animals  have  been  threatened,  the  mother 
says  "Well,  I'll  come  myself  after  you,"  at  which  she  chases  the  children, 
who  as  fast  as  they  are  tagged  must  return  home.  The  first  player 
tagged  may  help  chase  the  others. 

RHYTHMIC  PLAYS 

Bean  Porridge  Hot.  Players  in  couples  forming  circle,  right  shoulders  to 
center.   Inside  hands  joined  with  partner. 

1.  Heel-toe  polka  around  circle,  8  measures. 

2.  Face  partner.  "Bean  porridge  hot,"  clap  hands  to  sides,  clap  own  hands, 
and  clap  both  hands  with  partners'  in  succession.  "Bean  porridge  cold," 
repeat  as  before.  "Bean  porridge  in  the  pot,"  clap  hands  to  sides,  clap 
own  hands,  Clap  R  hand  with  partners',  clap  own  hands ;  "nine  days 
old;"  clap  L  hand  with  partners',  clap  both  own  hands,  clap  both  hands 
to  partners'. 

Continue,  to  finish  chorus. 

3.  Join  both  hands,  facing  partner.  2  slides  in  line  of  direction  around 
circle ;  tap  feet  three  times.  Repeat  slides,  moving  in  opposite  direction ; 
tap  feet  three  times. 

Repeat  3. 

4.  Repeat  chorus,  fig.  2. 


BEAN  PORRIDGE 


\ 
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*Children's  Minuet. 

Children  in  couples  around  circle,  R  shoulders  to  center. 

The  step  used  throughout  is  the  "minuet  step,"  touch  R  forward  and  lift 
foot  immediately ;  step  forward  on  R ;  repeat,  touching  L  and  then  stepping 
on  L. 

*Music  from  Niedlinger's  "Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers,"  by  permission. 
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The  4  measures  of  introductory  chords  are  in  every  case  used  for  a 
deep  and  ceremonious  curtsy,  girls  holding  skirts,  boys  R  hand  across 
chest ;  boys  bow  with  knees  straight,  bending  from  hips ;  girls  place  one  foot 
behind,  and  bend  knees  deeply,  keeping  back  straight. 

1.  Curtsy;  then  take  minuet  step  forward  throughout  first  verse. 

2.  Curtsy;  then  give  right  hand  to  partner  and  take  minuet  step  in 
circle  around  partner.    Keep  joined  hands  high. 

3.  Curtsy;  then  repeat  2,  with  L  hands  joined. 

4.  Curtsy;  then  boy  kneels,  while  girl  goes  around  him,  minuet  step, 
R  hands  joined. 

5.  Curtsy;  repeat  4,  with  L  hands  joined. 
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dim  in. 


deed,,    you    dance      quite  well 


Ver  -  y       light  up 


>,  And  we'll  rest     up  -  on     that  seat 
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The  Jolly  Miller:    Traditional  North  Carolina  Folic  Game. 

Words :  Oh— Jolly  is  the  Miller 

And  he  lives  hy  the  mill 

As  the  wheel  goes  round 

With  a  right  good  will. 

One  hand  in  the  hopper 

And  the  other  in  the  sack 

As  the  boy  goes  forward 

And  the  girl  stays  back. 
Formation :    Counter-clockwise   double   circle,   boys   on   inside,   girls  on 

outside. 
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Action :  Walk  forward  while  singing  first  6  lines.  During  line  7  and  8  the 
boys  step  up  to  new  partner,  the  girls  remaining  in  place. 
When  they  have  learned  to  do  this,  an  extra  player  may  be 
chosen  who  stands  in  center;  as  boys  change,  this  extra  player 
tries  to  get  partner.  The  one  who  is  left  out  remaining  in  the 
center  and  trying  to  get  a  partner  next  time. 


JOLLY  IS  THE  MILLER 


Yankee  Doodle.    Players  in  couples,  R  shoulders  to  center.  Girl's  hands 
on  skirts,  boys'  on  hips.   Begin  with  foot  away  from  partner. 

"Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town."  Touch  R  heel  forward;  touch  R  toe 

backward ;  take  3  light  running  steps  forward. 

"Riding  on  a  pony;"  repeat  above,  beginning  inside  foot. 

"He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  cap."  Skip  4  steps  forward,  beginning  outside 

foot,  lifting  knee  high. 

"And  called  him  macaroni."   Face  partner  and  curtsy. 
For  chorus,  skip  around  circle,  humming  tune. 

*Seven  Jumps  : 

Formation:    Circle,  hands  joined,  facing  clockwise. 

Action:  Measure  1-8,  16  skips  around  (knees  high)  clockwise. 

Measure  9-16,  16  skips  around  counter-clockwise. 

At  end  of  16th  measure  land  with  feet  together,  hands  on  hips. 

Measure  17,  raise  L  foot  suddenly. 

Measure  18,  replace  L  foot  suddenly. 

Pianist  commences  measure  1  suddenly  and  all  skip  around  as  in 
beginning. 

Measure  17,  raise  L.  foot 
Measure  18,  replace  L  foot 
Measure  17,  raise  R  foot 
Measure  18,  replace  R  foot. 


*From  Clark's  "Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools,"  copyrighted  and 
published  by  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston.     By  permission. 
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Continue  as  before  adding  one  more  repetition  of  chords  17  and  18  each 
time.    Third  time,  repeat  all  before  and  kneel  on  L  knee. 

Fourth  time  repeat  all  before  and  kneel  on  R  knee. 

Fifth  time  repeat  all  before  and  place  L  elbow  on  floor. 

Sixth  time  repeat  all  before  and  place  R  elbow  on  floor. 

Seventh  time,  repeat  all  before  and  drop  head  in  hands. 
Repeat  skips  and  finish. 


SEVEN  JUMPS 
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*Nixie  Polka.    Players  in  circle,  facing  center ;   three  or  more  players 
in  center.    All  hands  on  hips. 

1.  Spring,  placing  R  foot  forward,  heel  down,  toe  up ;  repeat  L.,  R.,  L., 
4  measures. 

2.  All  clap  on  first  note  of  next  measure,  then  players  in  center  run  12  tiny 
steps  to  face  partner. 

3.  Repeat  1,  facing  partner. 

4.  Players  with  backs  to  center  turn  to  face  center  on  the  clap ;  his 
partner  follows,  hands  on  shoulders  of  the  one  ahead.  The  two  run  in 
this  manner  to  face  new  partner,  and  the  game  proceeds  until  all  have 
been  chosen. 


•Prom  Clark's  "Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools,"  copyrighted  and 
published  by  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  Co.,  Boston.     By  permission. 
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NIXIE  POLKA 
Swedish 
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Sing  a  Song  o'  Sixpence.    Players  in  circle,  facing  center ;  four  players, 
in  the  "pie,"  crouch  in  center  of  circle,  close  together. 
"Sing  a  song  o'  sixpence,  a  pocket  full  of  rye; 

Four  and  twenty  blackbirds  baked  in  a  pie."    Circle  skips  to  left. 
"When  the  pie  was  opened  the  birds  began  to  sing,"  etc.    Circle  stands 
and  raises  joined  hands  to  open  "pie,"  blackbirds  fly  under  the  raised 
arms,  and  skip  around  outside  circle,  whistling. 

"The  King  was  in  his  counting-house,"  etc. ;  circle  pantomimes  counting 
money. 

"The  Queen,"  etc. ;  players  in  circle  pantomime  eating  with  spoon. 
"The  maid,"  etc. ;  players  pantomime  hanging  clothes. 
"And  down  came  a  blackbird,"  etc. ;  each  blackbird,  on  outside  of  circle, 
snips  the  nose  of  some  player  in  the  circle,  who  becomes  a  blackbird 
when  the  game  is  repeated. 


SING  A  SONG  O'  SIXPENCE 


The  Spielman.    Partners  in  circle,  R  shoulders  to  center. 

1.  "We  are  two  musicians  gay;  would  you  like  to  hear  us  play? 
If  you  like  us  we  will  stay,  or  go  back  to  cold  Norway." 
Players  march  around  circle,  swinging  hands  gaily,  singing  the  above 
verse. 
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2.  "We  can  play  the  viol,  viol,  violin  ; 

We  can  play  the  big  bass  viol  and  the  flute,  oh." 

Players  face  each  other  and  imitate  the  movements  of  playing  the 
instruments  named  in  the  preceding  verse. 

3.  "Boom-fa-la-la,  boom-fa-la-la,  boom-fa-la-la-lay; 
Boom-fa-la-la,  boom-fa-la-la,  boom-fa-la-la-lay." 

While  singing  the  preceding,  players  in  sets  of  4  join  4  right  hands  across 
square,  and  skip  around  to  R  during  4  measures ;  reverse,  joining  L 
hands  and  skip  4  measures  to  left. 


GRADE  IV 


For  Explanation  of  Types  of  Exercises,  see  pages  10,  11. 

Time  for  Physical  Education  should  be  divided  between  health  lessons, 
games,  gymnastics,  rhythmic  exercises,  athletic  contests,  and  sucb  efficiency 
tests  as  the  Badge  Tests  arranged  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation. A  new  lesson  in  gymnastics  is  to  be  started  every  two  weeks.  Every 
lesson  is  begun  and  ended  with  "Best  Sitting." 

GYMNASTICS 

General  Plan  of  Gymnastic  Lesson,  page  -'/?. 
Directions  for  Teaching  Gymnastics,  pages  Jfi-50. 

Lesson  I 

L    Order.    Hips — firm;  one  step  forward  —  march   (see  Lesson  7.  Grade 

in.. 

2.  Arm.    Chest  —  firm:  arms  sideways  flivg  and  raise  heels,  one;  two. 

3.  Leg.  "Thread  the  need'e:"  clasp  Bands  low  in  front:  on  count  one. 
step  R  (L)  foot  through  ring  formed  by  hands,  and  stand  on  R  foot:  two, 
step  through  ring  with  left  foot,  and  stand  erect,  hands  still  clasped  behind. 

4.  Trunk.    "Cranking  automobile:"  sop  Grade  III.  Lesson  0. 

5.  Precipitant.  Running  in  place,  raising  feet  backward  :  lfi  counts  —  go. 
(Like  a  quick  run  but  done  without  moving  forward.  Insist  on  good  rhythm.) 

6.  Hands  on  lower  ribs  —  place;  breathe  in.  one;  '»ut,  tw<,. 

Lesson    I I 

1.  Order.  Two  steps  forward  —  march.  This  takes  three  com  its  stepping 
forward  L  and  R  on  one  and  tiro,  and  bringing  heels  together  on  three. 

2.  Arm.  Shoulders  —  firm;  stretch  arms  downward  and  raise  heels,  one; 
two. 

3.  Leg.    Raise  arms  sideways  and  herd  knees  (slightly)  one;  two. 

4.  Trunk.    "See-saw."  See  Lesson  IV.  Grade  III. 

5.  Precipitant.  "Jumping  Jack:"  to  rmr,  jump  to  stride  position  and  raise 
arms  sideways:  two.  return  arms  and  feet  to  place.    Continue  12  counts. 

6.  Circle  arms  overhead  with  deep  breathing:  one;  two. 

Lesson    I 1 I 

L    Order.    March  steps  forward  and  backward:  vary  number  and  direction. 

2.  Arm.  Chest  —  firm;  fling  arms  sideways  and  twist  head  to  R  (L)  — 
one;  two. 

3.  Leg.  "Thread  the  needle:"  (See  lesson  I.  Grade  IV)  and  return  to 
starting  position,  reversing  the  movement. 

4.  Trunk.    Bending  to  grasp  L  (R)  ankle:  one;  two. 

5.  Precipitant.  Bend  arms  to  athletes"  running  position  (elbows  at  right 
angles,  held  close  to  body)  :  run  in  place,  one  row  at  a  time  l(i  counts  —  go 

6.  Sitting:  head — firm;  deep  breathing,  one;  two. 
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Lesson  IV 

1.  Order.    Quick  changes  of  arm  positions. 

2.  Arm.    Hand  clapping  overhead  with  heel  raising.  10  counts  —  go. 

3.  Leg.  Hands  clasped  behind  back,  place;  slow  deep  knee  bending,  out ; 
ttco.    Try  to  touch  floor  with  finger  tips  without  tipping  body  backward. 

4.  Trunk.  "Human  Wicket:"  feet  apart  —  jump:  bend  forward,  knees 
straight,  and  touch  L  hand  in  front  of  L  toe.  R  hand  in  front  of  R  toe 
—  one;  stand  erect,  ttco. 

5.  Precipitant.    "Crossing  the  Creek."  see  Lesson  IX.  Grade  EEL 

6.  Arms  sideways  —  raise;  turn  palms  up.  with  deep  breathing,  one;  two. 


J 


Deep  Knee  Bexd 
Lesson  V 

1.  Order.  Hips  —  firm;  place  L  foot  forward  (one  foot -length :  weight  on 
both  feet)  one;  two. 

2.  Arm.  Chest  —  firm;  arm  flinging  sideways  and  quick  knee  bending. 
one:  tico. 

3.  Leg.  "High-stepping  horses:'*  hips  —  firm;  mark  time  in  place,  with 
high  knee  bending  upward:  12  counts  —  go.  (Bring  knee  as  high  as  hip; 
right  angle  at  knee:  toe  pointing  downward.) 
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4.  Trunk.    "Rabbit  Hop."    See  Lesson  10,  Grade  III. 

5.  Precipitant.  "Jumping  Jack;"  clapping  bands  over  head  on  odd  counts, 
bringing  bands  to  side  on  even  counts.  12  counts  — -  go. 

6.  Shoulders  —  firm;  deep  breathing,  one;  two. 

Lesson  VI 

1.  Order.  Hips  —  firm;  L  (R)  foot  forward  —  place;  raise  beels.  8  counts, 
go. 

2.  Head.    Circle  arms  and  twist  head  to  right  (left),  one;  two. 

3.  Arm.  Shoulders —  firm;  feet  apart  —  jump;  stretch  arms  upward,  one; 
(arms  parallel,  palms  turned  in;  watch  for  hollow  back  and  protruding 
abdomen)  ;  bring  arms  to  shoulders  firm  —  two. 

4.  Leg.  "Wicket  Walk"  (see  "Human  Wicket,"  Lesson  IV,  Grade  IV)  ; 
feet  apart  —  jump;  bend  and  touch  floor  —  two;  advance  L  foot  and  hand 
simultaneously,  then  R ;  continue  for  6  counts ;  position  —  stand. 

5.  Precipitant.  Arms  in  running  position  —  place  (see  Lesson  III,  Grade 
IV)  ;  running  around  room,  one  row  at  a  time.  go. 

6.  Sitting.  Hips  —  firm;  deep  breathing,  with  head  bending  slightly  back- 
ward (chin  close  to  neck;  secure  broadening  of  chest,  not  raising  shoulders). 

Lesson  VII 

1.  Order.    March  steps  forward  and  backward ;  vary  number  and  direction. 

2.  Arm.  Shoulders  —  firm;  stretch  arms  sideways  and  raise  heels,  one; 
two. 

3.  Leg.  Deep  knee  bending,  hands  clasped  behind  (see  Lesson  IV,  Grade 
IV). 

4.  Trunk.  "Climbing  Ladder."  On  count  one,  raise  L  arm  as  if  grasping 
ladder,  and  bend  left  knee  upward;  two;  change  position  of  hands  and  feet, 
bringing  R  arm  and  knee  upward. 

5.  Precipitant.  "Jumping  Jack,"  with  hands  clapping  overhead  (Lesson  V, 
Grade  IV)  ;  16  counts  —  go. 

6.  "West  Point"  Breathing;  one,  deep  breathing,  turning  palms  outward, 
keeping  little  finger  close  to  side  (see  that  the  exercise  secures  chest  broad- 
ening, not  shoulder  raising)  ;  return  and  exhale,  tivo. 

Lesson  VIII 

1.  Order.  Facing  to  right  —  one  (quarter-turn  to  R  on  R  heel,  pushing 
with  L  toe;  hold  this  position  until  second  command)  ;  bring  up  L  foot  to  R, 
heels  together,  two. 

2.  Arm.    Arm  circling  overhead  with  heel  raising,  12  counts  —  go. 

3.  Leg.    "Thread  the  Needle"  and  return ;  see  Lesson  III,  Grade  IV. 

4.  Trunk.    "Splitting  wood;"  see  Lesson  III,  Grade  III. 

5.  Precipitant.  Hips — firm;  jump  in  place;  bend  knees,  heels  off  floor, 
one;  spring  upward  and  land  on  toes  with  knees  bent  as  in  starting  position, 
two;  stand  erect,  three. 

6.  Sitting.  Chest  —  firm;  deep  breathing  with  head  bending  backward, 
one;  two.    (See  Lesson  VI,    Grade  IV.) 
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Lesson  IX 

1.  Order.    Right  and  left  facing  (see  Lesson  VIII,  Grade  V). 

2.  Arm.    Hand  clapping  overhead  with  heels  raising,  12  counts  —  go. 

3.  Leg.  Hips  —  firm!  high  knee  bending  upward,  march  time,  16  counts  — 
go.  . 

4.  Trunk.  "Steamboat;"  arms  sideways  raise  and  feet  apart  —  jump;  on 
one,  bend  trunk  to  R,  bending  R  knee,  R  hand  touching  floor,  L  arm  pointing 
upward ;  two,  bend  to  L,  touching  floor  with  L  hand. 

5.  Precipitant.    Practice  marching  and  halting. 

6.  West  Point  breathing,  one;  two. 

Lesson  X 

1.  Order.  Head  firm  and  L  (R)  foot  forward  —  place;  heel  raising  8 
counts  —  go. 

2.  Arm.  Arm  stretching  sideways  and  upward  ;  shoulders  —  firm;  stretch 
arms  sideways  —  one;  shoulders  firm,  two;  stretch  arms  upward,  three; 
to  shoulders,  four. 

3.  Leg.  Chest  —  firm;  deep  knee  bending,  one;  Uvo  (see  Grade  III,  Lesson 
V). 

4.  Trunk.  Climbing  ladder ;  raise  L  arm  and  R  knee  upward ;  change 
and  continue  to  10  counts. 

5.  Precipitant.  Hips  —  firm;  jump  in  place,  one;  two,  three.  (See  Lesson 
VIII,  Grade  IV.) 

6.  Arms  sideways  —  fling;  deep  breathing,  turning  palms  upward, owe;  two. 

GAMES 

Automobile  Race:  Each  row  chooses  the  name  of  some  automobile.  At 
the  signal,  the  first  child  in  each  alternate  row  rises  on  the  right  side, 
runs  forward  around  his  own  desk,  then  to  the  rear  on  the  left  side, 
going  completely  around  his  own  row  of  seats.  As  soon  as  he  is 
seated,  he  touches  off  the  child  who  sits  behind  him,  and  so  on  until 
the  last  child  has  run  and  has  returned  to  his  seat.  The  alternate  rows 
then  play,  and  the  two  winners  finally  compete  to  decide  the  champion. 

Posture  Tag  :  One  child  is  chosen  for  the  runner,  and  another  for  the 
chaser.  Each  has  a  bean-bag  carried  on  his  head.  If  either  player 
touches  or  loses  the  bean-bag,  he  is  out,  and  must  choose  a  player  to  take 
his  place.  If  the  runner  is  tagged  by  the  chaser,  another  runner  is 
chosen. 

Teacher  and  Class  :  A  leader  is  chosen  for  a  "class"  of  about  ten  players, 
the  "class"  in  a  line  facing  the  "teacher,"  who  stands  about  twelve  feet 
away.  The  "teacher"  tosses  the  bean  bag  to  each  of  the  class  in  succession, 
beginning  at  the  head.  A  player  who  misses  goes  to  the  foot.  If  the 
leader  misses,  he  goes  to  the  foot  and  the  player  at  the  head  becomes 
leader. 

Beast,  Bird  or  Fish  :  The  leader  tosses  the  bean  bag  to  any  player,  and 
calls  "Bird,"  then  immediately  begins  to  count  rapidly  to  ten.  If  the 
player  to  whom  the  bean  bag  was  tossed  does  not  name  a  bird  before 
the  leader  counts  ten,  he  is  caught,  and  must  stand  at  the  back  of  the 
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room.  If  the  leader  calls  for  "fish,"  or  for  "beast,"  the  correct  reply  must 
be  given. 

Weather  Vane  :  This  is  a  useful  game  for  teaching  points  of  the  compass. 
It  is  played  like  "Simon  Says;"  the  teacher  calls  "Turn  to  the  —  North," 
and  a  child  who  turns  in  the  wrong  direction  is  an  unreliable  weather- 
vane,  and  must  take  his  seat.  Give  a  good  pause  before  the  direction 
is  announced,  and  demand  instantaneous  response. 

Lame  Fox  and  Chickens  :  The  chickens  are  divided  into  two  groups,  stand- 
ing on  opposite  sides  of  the  playing  space ;  a  den  for  the  fox  is  marked  out 
in  the  center.  At  the  signal,  the  chickens  exchange  bases,  running 
across  the  space  marked  out  for  the  fox ;  the  fox  who  is  lame  and  can  hop 
only  on  one  foot,  tries  to  tag  as  many  as  he  can.  All  caught  are  lame 
foxes  when  the  signal  again  is  given. 

Center  Base  :  Players  in  circle ;  one  player  in  center  with  ball.  The  center 
player  throws  ball  to  some  player  in  the  circle,  who  must  replace  ball  in 
the  center  and  then  chase  the  center  player,  who  is  safe  if  he  can 
touch  the  ball  before  he  is  tagged  by  the  chaser;  if  he  is  tagged,  the 
chaser  may  be  in  the  center. 

Call  Ball  :  Players  are  given  consecutive  numbers,  beginning  at  one. 
One  player  has  a  basket  ball,  which  he  tosses  into  the  air  immediately 
after  he  has  called  a  player's  number ;  that  player  runs  forward  and 
tries  to  catch  the  ball  before  it  has  made  a  second  bounce.  As  a 
playground  game,  the  players  stand  in  circle ;  in  the  schoolroom,  players 
are  in  their  seats,  and  the  ball  is  tossed  in  the  vacant  space  at  the 
front  of  the  room. 

Fish  Net:  Two  goal  lines  are  drawn  some  forty  to  fifty  feet  apart  and 
reaching  from  side  to  side  of  the  play  space.  The  players  are  aligned  on 
one  of  the  goal  lines.  One  player,  the  "Net,"  stands  on  the  opposite  goal 
line.  At  the  call,  "The  Net  is  coming !"  all  move  forward  to  the  opposite 
goal,  while  the  "Net"  tries  to  catch  a  "Fish"  by  throwing  his  arms  around 
him.  The  one  caught  joins  hands  with  him  on  the  opposite  goal  line. 
The  "Net"  again  gives  his  warning,  and  as  the  "Fish"  swim  to  the  other 
side,  another  one  is  caught  by  the  "Net,"  now  consisting  of  two  players ; 
encircling  him  and  grasping  hands,  they  take  him  to  the  goal,  where  he 
joins  the  net.  As  the  net  becomes  longer,  several  fish  may  be  caught  at 
one  time.  The  last  one  caught  is  the  "Net"  for  the  next  game.  If  the 
catchers  let  go  of  hands  the  net  is  broken  and  those  in  it  are  released. 

Bull  Frog  Relay  :  Pupils  in  columns  or  file  formation  arranged  according  to 
size  and  equal  in  number.  After  player  has  completed  his  turn  in  racing, 
he  must  pass  by  way  of  left  side  of  team  to  the  rear  and  place  hands  on 
shoulders  of  team  mate  in  front  observing  complete  silence  and  perfect 
alignment. 

Position  of  individuals  when  in  action. 

Hands  on  hips ;  deep  knee  bend. 

Flying  Dutchman  :    Formation :    Sitting  on  desks  facing  back  of  room. 

One  who  is  chosen  to  be  "it"  stands  facing  players  with  a  book  in  his 
hand.    At  a  signal  from  the  teacher,  "it"  hands  the  book  to  a  player, 
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the  class  then  count  aloud  as  the  hook  is  passed  to  the  first  five  players. 
At  the  word  "five"  the  one  "it"  chases  the  hook.  The  book  may  be  passed 
up  and  down  or  across  the  room.  If  the  chaser  catches  the  book  the 
last  one  catching  it  is  "it."   Any  one  dropping  the  book  is  "it." 

Suggestions  :  Emphasize  the  fact  that  clever  players  are  not  caught,  as 
children  like  to  be  "it"  and  may  be  caught  purposely. 

INDIAN  WAR  DANCE 
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RHYTHMIC  PLAYS 


Indian  War  Dance  : 


Formation :    Sitting  on  floor  facing  in,  arms  folded  high. 

Part    I.      (a)    Bend  forward  and  back  four  times  (1-8),  (four  measures) . 

(&)    Bend  right  and  left  alternately  (1-S),  (Measures  five,  six. 
seven,  eight.) 

(c)  Raise  arms  high  and  look  up  four  times  (repeat  measures 
one  to  four.) 

(d)  Look  right,  hand  over  eyes,  four  times  right,  with  hand 
over  eyes,  four  times  left  (measures  nine  to  sixteen.) 

(e)  Smoke  pipe  four  times   (repeat  measures  thirteen  to 
sixteen.) 

Part  II.  Jump  up.  run  around  circle,  little  jumpy  steps,  arms  alternately 
raised  sharply,  starting  at  beginning  of  piece.  When  measure 
seventeen  is  reached,  strike  floor  twice,  and  on  measure  eighteen 
yell  three  times  putting  hand  over  mouth  after  each  yell  is 
started. 

Repeat  striking  floor  and  yelling  on  measures  nineteen  and 
twenty,  twenty-five  and  twenty-six,  twenty-seven  and  twenty- 
eight,  running  on  all  measures  between. 

♦The  Crested  Hex  : 

Formation :  This  is  done  in  groups  of  three,  each  consisting  of  one  boy 
and  two  girls,  or  two  boys  and  one  girl.  The  groups  stand  in  circle 
formation. 

I.  Measures  1-8.  The  players  join  hands  and  dance  around  to  the  left 
as  follows:  Step  forward  on  the  left  foot,  hop,  and  swing  the  right 
foot  forward.  The  players  all  lean  away  from  the  center  of  the  circle. 
A  stamp  is  taken  on  the   first  note  of  the  first  measure. 


AlIegTetto 


THE  CRESTED  HEN 
Swedish 


*From  Clark's  "Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools,"  copyrighted  and 
published  by  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston.     By  permission. 
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Measures  1-8.  Repeat  the  same  step  to  the  right.  Jump  up  in  the  air  on 
the  first  note  of  the  first  measure,  come  down  on  both  feet,  and  repeat 
step  hop  to  the  right. 

II.  Measures  9-10.  The  girls  drop  their  joined  hands,  place  the  free 
hands  on  hips,  and  form  a  straight  line.  The  boy  at  no  time  breaks 
his  grasp.  The  players  continue  the  step,  hopping  in  place  while  the 
girl  on  the  right  bends  forward  and  does  step-hop  under  the  archway 
formed  by  the  raised  arms  of  the  boy  and  the  left  girl. 

Measures  11-12.    The  boy  follows  the  girl,  turning  under  his  own  arms. 

Measures  13-14.  The  left  girl  turns  under  the  archway  formed  by  the 
boy  and  the  right  girl. 

Measures  15-16.    The  boy  follows. 

Measures  9-16.    Repeat  the  step. 

Repeat  the  play  from  the  beginning. 

French  May  Dance  : 

In  couples,  forming  double  circle;  right  shoulders  to  center.  Inside  hands 
joined ;  boys,  outside  on  hip,  girls,  holding  skirts. 

1.  Run  forward  6  steps  (2  meas.)  ;  face  partner  and  curtsy, 
2  measures. 

2.  Repeat  step  1,  in  opposite  direction ;  4  measures. 

3.  Facing  partner,  R  hands  joined  high;  cross  to  partner's  place 
with  3  running  steps  (1  measure) , curtsy   (1  measure). 
Repeat  3.  returning  to  own  place  and  curtsy  (2  measures). 

4.  Inside  partner  (girl)  stands  still,  while  boy  turns  under  their 
joined  hands,  making  complete  turn;  (1  measure)  ;  boy  runs  3 
steps  to  left  (1  measure),  meeting  new  partner;  both  curtsy 

(2  measures)  ;  repeat  from  beginning  with  new  partner. 


FRENCH  MAY  DANCE 
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Gustaf's  Skoal.*    (Oustafs  Health)  Swedish  Singing  Game. 

Formation.  Four  couples  form  a  square.  Head  couples  stand  facing  each 
other  about  six  feet  apart,  while  side  couples  do  the  same.  Partners 
join  inside  hands.  The  boy  stands  on  the  left  with  free  hand  on  hip, 
while  the  girl  takes  hold  of  her  skirt. 

I.  Measure  1-2.  The  head  couples  start  with  the  right  foot,  and  ad- 
vance toward  each  other  with  three  steps.  On  the  second  count  of 
the  second  measure  the  boy  bows  and  the  girl  makes  a  peasant  curtsey. 

Measure  3-4.  The  head  couples  start  with  the  left  foot,  and  retire  with 
three  steps,  bringing  the  feet  together  on  the  second  count  of  the  fourth 
measure. 

Measures  5-6.    Same  as  measures  1-2. 

Measures  7-8.    Same  as  measures  3-4. 

Measures  1-8.    The  side  couples  repeat  same  figures. 

The  above  figure  should  be  performed  with  great  dignity. 

II.  Measures  9-12.  The  head  couples  skip  gaily  toward  each  other,  taking 
two  skip  steps  to  a  measure.  Partners  release  hands,  separate,  and  join 
inside  hands  with  person  opposite,  the  boy  going  to  the  left  and  the  girl 
to  the  right.  The  new  couple  passes  under  the  arch  made  by  the  joined 
hands  of  the  side  couples.  (Joined  hands  should  be  held  high.)  As  soon  as 
they  have  passed  under  the  arch,  they  separate  to  the  left  and  right, 
returning  to  their  original  places. 

Measures  13-16.  Still  skipping,  they  clap  their  own  hands,  join  hands  with 
partners,  lean  well  away  from  each  other  and  swing  about  with  high 
skipping  steps. 

Measures  9-16.    The  side  couples  repeat  same  figure. 

There  are  great  dramatic  possibilities  in  this  game.  The  first  part 
represents  paying  homage  to  a  superior,  while  the  second  is  an  imitation 
of  the  gay  life  of  the  peasant,  even  though  passing  under  a  yoke  of 
subjection. 

GUSTAF'S  SKOAL 
Swedish  Singing  Game 


*From  Clark's  "Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools"  copyrighted  and 
published  by  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston.    By  permission. 
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For  Explanation  of  Types  of  Exercises,  see  pages  10,  11. 

GYMNASTICS 

General  Plan  of  Gymnastic  Lesson,  page  //?'. 
Directions  for  Teaching  Gymnastics,  pages  47-50. 

Lesson  I 

1.  Order.  Review  facings  (see  Lesson  VIII,  Grade  IV)  and  foot  placing 
forward  and  to  side  (Lesson  V,  Grade  IV). 

2.  Arm.  (a)  Review  quick  changes  of  arm  positions;  (b)  review  arm 
stretchings  in  various  directions. 

3.  Leg.  Chest  —  firm;  arm  flinging  sideways  with  quick  knee  bending,  one; 
tivo. 

4.  Trunk.  "Piston  rod";  on  one,  take  shoulders  firm  and  bend  L  (R)  knee 
upward;  two,  stretch  arms  downward  and  replace  foot,  16  counts.  Demand 
smooth  vigorous  action. 

5.  Precipitant.  Arms  in  running  position  —  place;  run  in  place  16  counts 
—  go. 

6.  West  Point  breathing  (see  Lesson  VII,  Grade  IV)  one;  two. 

Lesson  II 

1.  Order.  Review  mark  time  and  halt  (Lesson  IV,  Grade  III)  and  one 
(two)  march  steps  forward  and  back. 

2.  Arm.  Shoulders  firm  and  feet  apart — jump;  arm  stretching  upward, 
■one;  two;  sideways,  three;  four.  (Hold  each  position  long  enough  to  be 
sure  of  good  form.) 

3.  Leg.  Hands  behind  body — clasp;  deep  knee  bending,  one;  two.  (Try 
to  touch  floor  without  tipping  backward.) 

4.  Trunk.    "Steamboat"  (see  Lesson    IX,  Grade  IV). 

5.  Precipitant.  Hips — firm  and  left  foot  forward — place;  heels — raise; 
spring,  reversing  position  of  feet,  two;  continue  in  rhythm,  12  counts,  go. 

6.  Sitting.    Head — firm;  deep  breathing,  one;  two. 

Lesson  III 

1.  Order.  Three  steps  forward — march  (four  counts;  heels  together  on 
fourth  count). 

2.  Arm.    Left  hand  on  hip  and  right  on  head — place;  quickly,  change. 

3.  Leg.  Left  (R)  foot  forward — place;  heel  raising  with  hand  clapping 
over  head,  12  counts  —  go. 

4.  Trunk.  "Jack-knife  Dive" ;  on  count  one.  place  right  foot  sideways 
and  fling  arms  sideways ;  two,  bend  to  touch  floor  between  feet,  keeping  knees 
straight ;  thred,  stand  erect,  arms  stretched  sideways ;  four,  hands  at  sides 
and  feet  together. 

5.  Precipitant.  Hips — firm;  jump  in  place,  one;  two;  three  (Lesson  VIII, 
Grade  IV). 

6.  Deep  breathing,  arm  raising  sideways  and  heel  raising:  one;  two. 
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Lesson  IV 

1.  Order.  Hips — firm;  place  L  (R)  foot  forward  and  return,  4  counts,  go; 
continue  through  16  counts ;  go. 

2.  Arm.  With  palms  upward,  arms  sideways  fling  and  feet  apart — jump; 
raise  arms  upward,  one;  two.    (See  that  children  do  not  hollow  backs.) 

3.  Leg.  Head — firm;  fling  arms  sideways  with  quick  knee  bending, 
one;  two. 

4.  Trunk.    Piston  rod  (see  Lesson  I,  Grade  IV). 

5.  Precipitant.  Hands  in  running  position — place;  run  around  room;  halt 
in  four  counts. 

6.  West  Point  breathing,  one;  two. 

Lesson  V 

1.  Order.    Review  facing,  right  and  left. 

2.  Arm.  Raise  arms  sideways  and  twist  head  to  right  (L),  with  deep 
breathing ;  one;  two. 

3.  Leg.    Chest — firm;  high  knee  bending  upward,  16  counts — go. 

4.  Trunk.  "Fire-cracker."  Clap  hands  in  front  of  chest,  one;  clap  over- 
head, two;  bend  forward  and  slap  knees,  mid-leg,  and  ankle,  in  quick  succes- 
sion, one,  two,  three  (keep  knees  straight). 

5.  Precipitant.  Hips — firm;  left  (R)  foot  forward — place;  spring  on  toes,, 
changing  feet  forward  and  back.  12  counts  —  go. 

6.  Hands  on  lower  ribs — place;  deep  breathing,  one;  two. 

Lesson  VI 

1.  Order.  One,  two,  three  or  four  steps  forward — march  (four  steps  takes 
5  counts). 

2.  Arm.  Shoulders — firm;  stretch  arms  sideways,  one;  two;  stretch  arms 
downward,  three;  four.   Repeat  in  4  counts — go. 

3.  Leg.  "Signalling"  ;  raise  left  leg  and  right  arm  sideways,  one;  replace, 
two;  right  arm  and  right  leg,  three;  return,  four. 

4.  Trunk.  Hips  firm  and  feet  apart — jump;  twist  trunk  to  left,  one;  for- 
ward, two  (twist  should  come  from  waist  only). 

5.  Precipitant.  Jump  in  place  with  arm  flinging  sideways,  one;  two  (fling 
arms  sideways  on  jump,  and  bring  again  to  side  on  landing)  ;  three  (Lesson 
VIII,  Grade  IV). 

6.  Head  firm  and  feet  apart — jump;  deep  breathing,  one;  two. 

Lesson  VII 

1.  Order.  Hips — firm;  place  left  foot  forward,  one;  raise  heels,  two;  lower 
heels,  three;  foot  replace,  four.    Repeat  with  opposite  foot,  4  counts — go. 

2.  Arm.  With  palms  up,  arms  sideways  fling  and  feet  apart — jump;  raise 
arms  upward,  one;  two. 

3.  Chest — firm;  quick  knee  bending  with  arms  flinging  sideways,  one;  two. 

4.  Trunk.    "Jack-knife  dive"  (see  Lesson  III,  Grade  V). 

5.  Precipitant.  Forward — march;  tiptoe  march;  normal  march;  class 
— halt. 

6.  Sitting;  circle  arms  over  head  with  deep  breathing;  one;  two. 
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Lesson  VIII 

1.  Order.   Right  (L)  face  and  one  step  forward — march  (done  in  4  counts). 

2.  Arm.  Shoulders  firm  and  feet  apart — jump;  arm  stretching  upward  and 
downward,  4  counts,  go. 

3.  Leg.    Head — firm;  slow  deep  knee  bending,  one;  two. 

4.  Trunk.    "Steamboat" ;  see  Lesson  IX,  Grade  IV. 

5.  Precipitant.  Jump  on  toes  to  stride  position  and  return,  with  hand 
clapping  overhead  (see  Lesson  V,  Grade  IV),  16  counts — go. 

6.  West  Point  breathing,  one;  two. 

Lesson  IX 

1.  Order.  Chest — firm;  foot  placing  forward  and  heel  raising,  left  and 
right;  8  counts — go. 

2.  Arm.  Shoulders — firm;  arm  stretching  upward,  sideways  and  down- 
ward, 6  counts — go. 

3.  Leg.  "Knee  Dip";  stand  on  left  (R)  foot;  reach  behind  and  grasp 
left  (R)  foot  with  right  (L)  hand;  bend  left  (R)  knee  slowly  until  right  (L) 
knee  touches  floor ;  raise  slowly  to  erect  position.  The  free  arm  may  be  raised 
sideways  to  aid  balance. 

4.  Trunk.    "Fire-cracker" ;  see  Lesson  V,  Grade  V. 

5.  Precipitant.  Hips — firm;  jump  in  place  with  quarter  turn  to  right  (L), 
one;  two  (land  facing  to  right  or  left)  ;  three. 

6.  Sitting;  Head — firm;  bend  head  slightly  backward  with  deep  breathing, 
one;  two. 

Lesson  X 

1.  Order.  Right  (L)  face  and  two  steps  forward — march  (done  in  5 
counts) . 

2.  Arm.    Shoulders — firm;  stretch  arms  upward  and  bend  knees,  one;  two. 

3.  Leg.    "Signalling" ;  see  Lesson  VI,  Grade  V. 

.4.  Trunk.  Feet  apart — jump;  circle  arms  overhead  and  twist  trunk  to 
right  (L)  one;  two. 

5.  Precipitant.  Left  foot  forward — place;  spring  changing  feet  forward 
and  back,  and  raising  arms  to  shoulder  level  on  odd  counts,  down  on  even 
counts — go  (16  counts). 

6.  West  Point  breathing,  one;  two. 

GAMES 

Partner  Tag.  The  children  are  seated  at  their  desks.  A  runner  and  a  chaser 
are  chosen;  the  chaser  is  "poison,"  and  any  one  tagged  by  him  becomes 
"poison."  The  runner  saves  himself  by  sitting  with  another  player,  who 
in  turn  saves  himself  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  chaser  tags  the  runner, 
the  chaser  at  once  "plays  safe"  by  sitting  with  another  player. 

This  is  made  an  excellent  playground  game  by  having  players  in  a  circle, 
in  couples,  partners  having  arms  hooked.  The  runner  saves  himself  by 
hooking  arms  with  another  player,  when  the  partner  of  that  player  runs 
to  hook  arms  with  another. 
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Circle  Tag.  A  three-foot  circle  is  marked  with  chalk  on  the  floor  at  the  front 
of  the  room.  A  player  is  chosen  to  be  "it"  ;  he  stands  in  front  of  or  near 
the  circle,  so  as  to  guard  it,  and  calls  the  names  of  two  or  more  players, 
who  try  to  touch  the  circle  with  one  foot  before  being  tagged  by  "it." 
Players  may  run  in  any  direction,  and  should  make  this  a  "dare"  game. 

Simon  Says.   Players  stand  in  aisles.    Teacher  or  some  pupil  gives  gymnastic 
commands  which  are  to  be  executed  only  if  prefaced  by  "Simon  says." 
Those  caught  must  take  their  seats.    The  row  having  most  players  standing 
after  two  minutes  of  play  is  declared  winner. 

Initial  Tag.  One  player  is  chosen;  he  comes  to  the  front  blackboard  and 
writes  the  initials  of  some  child  in  the  room;  the  one  whose  initials  are 
written  tries  to  tag  the  first  player  before  he  can  reach  his  seat.  The  game 
may  be  made  more  difficult  by  having  the  runner  tag  the  rear  wall  before 
going  to  his  seat. 

Target  Throw.  Draw  on  the  board  two  or  more  sets  of  three  concentric 
circles  which  form  the  targets;  the  outer  circle  should  be  about  three  feet 
in  diameter,  the  inner  about  nine  inches.  One  player  at  a  time  takes  his 
place  on  a  line  drawn  about  twelve  feet  from  each  target ;  if  he  can  hit  the 
bull's  eye  (the  inner  circle)  with  the  bean-bag.  he  scores  5  points  for  his 
team ;  the  second  circle  scores  3,  and  the  outer,  one.  When  each  player  has 
made  a  throw,  the  scores  are  added. 

Blackboard  Relay.  The  first  player  in  each  line  is  given  a  piece  of  chalk ;  at 
the  signal  he  runs  to  the  board  and  makes  a  cross  mark  ( X ) ,  returns  to 
his  seat,  and  hands  the  chalk  to  the  player  behind  him,  who  runs  and  marks 
in  his  turn.  The  game  may  be  made  more  difficult  by  having  players  write 
their  own  initials,  their  own  names,  or  make  a  question  mark,  comma,  or 
plus  or  minus  sign. 

Last  Couple  Out.  Playground  game.  Players  in  couples,  standing  in  a  long 
line,  one  couple  behind  the  other.  An  odd  player  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
line.  He  calls  "last  couple  out,"  when  the  couple  at  the  foot  of  the  line 
run  forward,  each  on  his  own  side  of  the  line,  and  try  to  join  hands  in 
front  of  the  line  before  either  is  tagged  by  the  odd  player.  The  odd  player 
may  not  look  behind  him  as  he  calls ;  if  he  tags  one  of  the  runners,  that 
player  is  his  partner,  and  the  new  couple  take  the  head  of  the  line,  while 
the  odd  player  stands  in  front  of  them  and  gives  the  signal  for  the  couple 
now  at  the  foot  to  run  forward. 

Four  All  Round.  Players  stand  in  files  of  4,  facing  center  of  circle,  like 
spokes  of  a  wheel.  One  odd  player  is  running  on  the  outside.  He  tags 
the  last  player  of  one  file,  who  passes  the  tag  to  the  one  ahead  of  him,  and 
so  on  until  it  reaches  the  first  player  of  the  file,  who  says  "Ow,"  which  is 
the  signal  for  the  file  to  run,  in  any  direction,  around  the  outside  of  the 
circle,  until  the  original  place  of  the  file  is  reached.  The  odd  player  is 
meanwhile  running  around  the  circle  to  reach  the  position  of  the  disbanded 
file.  The  first  four  of  the  five  runners  who  re-form  the  file  are  safe ;  the 
fifth  is  "odd." 
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Touch  Ball.  Players  in  circle,  facing  center.  One  player  stands  in  the 
circle,  and  tries  to  touch  a  basket  ball  which  is  rapidly  passed  around  the 
circle  in  short,  quick  throws,  not  above  the  players'  heads.  If  the  center 
player  touches  ball,  he  is  safe  and  may  take  his  place  in  the  circle;  the 
player  who  dropped  or  held  the  ball  so  that  it  was  touched  takes  the  center 
player's  place. 

French  Blind  Man's  Buff  (also  known  as  Grunt  Pig,  Grunt).  Players  in 
circle,  right  shoulders  to  center ;  one  player  is  blindfolded  and  stands  in 
the  center  holding  a  blackboard  pointer  or  yard-stick.  The  circle  marches 
around  the  outside  aisles  of  the  room  until  the  blindfolded  player  raps  on 
the  floor  to  halt  the  marchers ;  the  center  player  points  with  his  stick  at 
some  player  in  the  circle,  and  tells  him  to  imitate  the  noise  made  by  some 
familiar  animal.  If  the  voice  can  be  recognized,  that  player  exchanges 
places  with  the  blindfolded  child  in  center. 

Three  Deep  (tag  game).  Players  form  a  circle,  count  off  by  twos,  and  each 
number  one  steps  behind  the  player  at  his  right.  This  quickly  gives  a 
double  circle,  players  facing  center.  Choose  one  for  a  chaser  and  another 
for  a  runner.  The  play  is  like  partner  tag.  The  runner  may  run  around 
or  between  the  players  and  may  become  safe  by  going  in  front  of  any 
group  of  two  and  remaining  there,  thus  forming  one  group  that  is  "three 
deep."  The  chaser  can  tag  the  rear  one  of  any  group  that  is  three  deep. 
The  player  who  finds  himself  at  the  rear  of  a  group  of  three  should  hasten 
to  go  in  front  of  a  group  before  the  chaser  can  tag  him.  One  who  is  tagged 
at  once  becomes  chaser,  and  should  tag  the  one  who  caught  him  if  possible. 
Discourage  long  runs  and  encourage  quick  changes  instead. 

Telegram  (relay  race).  Players  in  two  equal  teams,  lined  up  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  room  facing  the  center.  The  odd  player  (or  the  teacher  when 
there  is  no  odd  player)  stands  in  front  of  the  room  at  its  middle  with  a 
telegram  in  each  hand.  Mark  a  starting  line  for  each  team  near  the  wall 
and  equally  distant  from  the  sender.  On  signal  the  first  player  of  each 
team  runs  and  takes  the  telegram  from  the  sender,  runs  up  the  first  aisle 
of  his  half  of  the  room  and  down  the  next  one  and  then  across  to  the  next 
player  of  his  side  who  is  waiting  at  the  starting  line,  hands  him  the  tele- 
gram, and  goes  to  the  foot  of  his  line.  The  second  player  as  soon  as  he 
receives  the  telegram  runs  out,  up  and  down  the  same  aisle,  and  hands 
it  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  The  last  player  rounds  the  two  aisles  and  takes 
the  telegram  back  to  the  sender. 

Vis-a-vis.  Players  in  couples,  forming  single  circle,  all  facing  center ;  odd 
player  in  center,  who  calls  out  "Face  to  face !"  when  all  the  partners  face 
each  other ;  "back  to  back,"  when  partners  turn  backs  to  each  other ;  he 
continues  to  call  until  he  wishes  to  change  partners,  when  he  calls  "vis-a- 
vis," when  all  partners  have  to  change,  the  odd  one  in  center  now  securing 
a  partner ;  whoever  is  left  takes  the  center  when  the  game  is  repeated. 
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RHYTHMIC  PLAYS 

*The  Vineyabd.    (French^ .    In  couples,  single  circle,  all  facing  center. 

1.  (a)  Stoop  and  make  motion  of  digging,  pat  down  the  earth  (1  meas- 
ure), stand  and  stamp  lightly  3  times  (2  measures)  ;  (&)  repeat  4  times 
in  all,  turning  round  in  place  with  the  three  last  stamps  (8  measures  in 
all). 


THE  VINEYARD 
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*Prom  Clark's  "Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools,"  copyrighted  and 
published  by  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston.     By  permission. 
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2.  Join  bands,  making  one  large  circle,  all  facing  center.  8  slides  to  left; 
8  to  right  (4  measures)  ;  join  right  hand  with  partner's,  left  hand  raised 
at  side,  and  skip  8  steps  in  small  circle,  turning  partner;  repeat  the  8 
skips  with  left  hands  joined  (4  measures)  ;  8  measures  in  all. 

3.  (Same  music  as  step  I.)  Pick  grapes  from  branch  with  right  hand,  and 
put  them  in  basket  on  left  arm  (1  measure)  ;.  stamp  three  times  (1  meas- 
ure) ;  repeat  4  times  in  all,  making  8  measures. 

4.  Boy  steps  inside  circle  and  faces  girl;  join  both  hands,  arms  stretched 
at  sides,  and  take  8  slides  around  in  circle,  moving  clockwise ;  repeat,  re- 
turning to  place  (4  measures). 

5.  Turn  partner  as  in  step  II  (4  measures).  Face  partner,  join  right  hands, 
and  pass  partner,  giving  left  hand  to  next  dancer.  Proceed  around  circle, 
continuing  left  and  right  hands  alternately,  until  partner  is  reached  (grand 
left  and  right)  8  measures. 


POP  GOES  THE  WEASEL 
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Pop  Goes  the  Weasel.    In  couples,  three  couples  to  a  set.    Players  face 
partners  across  center  of  set,  as  in  Virginia  Reel. 

1.  Head  couple,  backs  to  set,  face  outward  and  take  8  slides  to  foot ;  8  back. 

2.  Head  couple  joins  both  hands  and  takes  8  slides  down  center  of  set ; 
8  back. 

3.  Head  couple  makes  circle  of  3  with  next  girl ;  the  little  circle  of  3  takes 
8  slides  around  circle  to  right ;  4  to  left ;  then  the  new  player  is  "popped'* 
under  the  arch  formed  by  the  joined  hands  of  the  original  head  couple. 
The  player  "popped"  must  be  landed  in  her  own  place. 

4.  Head  couple  repeats  No.  3  with  the  second  boy,  the  partner  of  the  player 
just  "popped"  to  place. 

5.  Head  couple  repeats  No.  3  with  foot  girl. 

6.  Head  couple  repeats  No.  3  with  foot  boy ;  then  head  couple  takes  foot  of 
set,  and  the  dance  is  repeated  with  the  new  head  couple. 

The  Merry-Go-Round  (Traditional  North  Carolina  Folk  Game).  In  couples, 
all  hands  joined,  facing  center  of  circle,  odd  player  in  center.  Music  "We 
Won't  Go  Home  Till  Morning." 

1.  Eight  slides  to  left ;  8  slides  to  right. 

2.  Face  partner  and  join  both  hands ;  4  slides  to  center,  4  out. 

3.  Give  right  hand  to  partner,  and  take  "grand  right  and  left"  around 

circle  until  music  stops,  when  each  player  tries  to  retain  partner  he 
then  has,  as  odd  player  in  center  is  now  trying  to  secure  a  partner. 

The  Land  of  Cotton  (Music  "Dme").  Partners  around  circle,  right  shoulders 
to  center,  inside  hands  joined  high ;  outer  hands  at  hip. 

1.  (a)  Beginning  with  outside  foot,  walk  three  steps  forward  and  point 
inside  foot,  bending  toward  partner.  Repeat,  beginning  inside  foot  and 
pointing  away  from  partner. 

( I) )  Boy  stands  still  as  girl  turns  with  4  steps  under  raised  arms ;  then 
girl  stands  as  boy  turns  under  raised  arms. 

(c)    Eight  slides  to  left,  away  from  partner;  8  slides  returning. 

2.  Repeat  (a)  and  (&),  step  1. 

(c)  Join  both  hands  and  take  8  slides  forward  around  circle;  8  slides 
returning. 

Irish  Long  Dance.    Music,  The  Irish  Washerwoman.    Hands  on  hips.  In 
couples,  sets  of  4;  in  lines,  facing  partner. 

1.  Touch  right  toe  forward.  Swing  right  foot  forward ;  4  soft  stamps  on  toe. 
Repeat.  Four  right  hands  joined,  8  polka  steps  around  circle.  Repeat. 
Left  feet  and  L  hands. 

2.  (a)    Head  couples  face  foot;  walk  4  steps  down  middle;  turn  and  walk 

4  steps  back  to  place. 
(b)    Head  couple  takes  4  slides  to  foot  and  return  OUTSIDE  foot 
couple,  who  takes  4  slides  to  head  and  return. 

3.  Set  joins  hands,  forming  circle  of  4.    8  slides  to  left;  4  to  right  ending 

with  head  and  foot  couples  having  changed  places.  End  with  curtsey  to 
partner. 
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GRADE  VI 


For  Explanation  of  Types  of  Exercises,  see  pages  10,  11. 

GYMNASTICS 

General  Plan  of  Gymnastic  Lesson,  page  Jft. 
Directions  for  Teaching  Gymnastics,  pages  47-50. 

Lesson  I 

1.  Order,    (a)  Quick  changes  of  arm  and  foot  positions. 

(&)  Review  facings  and  march  steps. 

2.  Arm.  Head — firm;  quick  knee  bending  with  arm  flinging  sideways, 
one;  two. 

3.  Leg.    Hips — firm;  high  knee  bending  upward,  12  counts — go. 

4.  Trunk.  Shoulders  firm  and  feet  apart — jump;  bend  and  touch  right 
(L)  ankle  with  both  hands,  one;  stand  erect,  two. 

5.  Precipitant.    March — tiptoe  march — halt. 

6.  Breathing.    Hands  on  lower  ribs — place;  broaden  chest,  one;  two. 

Lesson  II 

1.  Order.    About — face;  (carry  toe  of  right  foot  behind  and  slightly  to  left 
of  left  heel)  ;  two,  face  to  rear,  turning  to  right  on  right  heel  and  left  toe. 
(From  U.  S.  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.) 

2.  Arm.  Chest  firm  and  place  left  foot  forward,  one;  raise  heels,  two; 
lower  heels,  three;  position,  four.  Repeat  to  opposite  side;  then  to  both  sides 
in  eight  counts. 

3.  Leg.    "Knee  Dip,"  see  Lesson  IX,  Grade  V. 

4.  Trunk.  Right  hand  on  hip,  left  hand  on  head,  place;  trunk  to  right, 
bend,  (3  times  to  right,  then  reverse  arm  positions  and  repeat  3  times  to  left). 

5.  Precipitant.  Jump  in  place,  flinging  arms  sideways  on  jump,  one;  two; 
three. 

6.  Arms  sideways  fling  and  feet  apart — jump;  turn  palms  upward  and  raise 
heels,  with  deep  breathing,  one;  two. 

Lesson  III 

1.  Order.  Head  firm  and  place  left  foot  sideways — one;  raise  heels,  two; 
sink  heels,  three;  position,  four.    Repeat  to  opposite  side ;  then  in  8  counts. 

2.  Arm.  Shoulders — firm;  arms  stretching  upward  and  sideways,  4  counts 
—go. 

3.  Leg.    Chest — firm;  slow,  deep  knee  bending,  one;  two. 

4.  Trunk.  "Prairie  dog  diving  into  his  hole" ;  shoulders  firm  and  feet  apart 
— jump;  stretch  arms  upward — one;  bend  forward  and  touch  floor  between 
feet,  two;  stretch  upward,  three;  shoulders  firm,  four. 

5.  Precipitant.    "Bouncing  ball,"  see  Lesson  IV,  Grade  III. 

6.  West  Point  breathing;  one;  two. 

Lesson  IV 

1.  Order.    About  face  and  one  step  forward — march  (4  counts). 

2.  Arm.  Shoulders — firm;  stretch  right  arm  upward,  left  downward,  one; 
shoulders  firm,  two;  reverse  positions  of  arms. 
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3.  Leg.    Hands  behind  body — clasp;  slow,  deep  knee  bending,  one;  two. 

4.  Trunk.  Left  foot  forward — place;  circle  arms  overhead  and  twist  trunk 
to  left,  one;  two.   Repeat,  then  reverse  foot  positions,  and  twist  to  right. 

5.  Precipitant.  Hips — firm;  jumping  forward,  one  (bend  knees,  toes  off 
floor)  ;  jump,  advancing  about  eighteen  inches,  and  landing  with  knees  bent, 
two;  stand  erect,  three. 

6.  "Rooster" ;  elbows  bent  at  side,  finger  tips  touching  shoulders ;  deep 
breathing,  raising  elbows,  one;  two. 

Lesson  V 

1.  Order.  Chest  firm  and  left  (R)  foot  forward— one;  heels  raise  and 
fling  arms  sideways,  two;  return,  three;  position,  four. 

2.  Arm.  Arms  sideways  fling  and  feet  apart — jump;  hand  turning  and 
deep  breathing,  one;  two. 

3.  Leg.  Shoulders — firm;  quick  knee  bending,  heels  off  floor,  with  arm 
stretching  upward,  one;  two. 

4.  Trunk.  Right  hand  on  hip,  left  arm  sideways — raise;  bend  forward 
(knees  straight)  to  touch  left  hand  to  left  toe — one;  two.  Repeat  6  counts, 
then  reverse. 

5.  Precipitant.  Hips — firm;  left  knee — raise;  step  and  hop  on  left,  then  oh 
right,  2  counts  to  each  foot,  16  counts  in  all — go. 

6.  Breathing.    Finger  tips  on  front  of  diaphragm,  one;  two. 


Knee  Dip. 


Lesson  VI 

1.  Order.    March ;  tiptoe  march  ;  normal  march  ;  halt. 

2.  Arm.  "Sky  rockets";  quick  "shoulders  firm"  and  arm  stretching 
upward,  (  one;  two)  followed  by  slow  sinking  sideways,  downward. 

3.  Leg.  Chest — firm;  slow,  deep  knee  bending — place;  arms  sideways  fling. 
one;  two. 
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4.  Trunk.    "Prairie  dog"  (see  Lesson  III,  Grade  VI). 

5.  Precipitant.  Hips — firm;  jump  in  place  with  half  turn  right  (L)  on 
jump :  one;  two;  three. 

6.  Breathing.    Head  firm  and  feet  apart — jump;  broaden  chest,  one;  two. 

Lesson  VII 

1.  Order.    Review  facings  and  march  steps  in  various  directions. 

2.  Arm.  "Windmill" ;  shoulders — firm;  left  arm  upward,  right  downward, 
stretch;  with  quick  flinging,  arms  change  (arms  wheel  to  reverse  position  like 
windmill  sails). 

3.  Leg.  "Power  hammer" ;  jump  to  stride  position  and  bring  fists  to  front 
of  chest — place;  quick,  strong  knee  bending,  with  downward  stroke  of  hands, 
one:  return,  two. 

4.  Trunk.  Head— firm;  left  (R)  foot  forward— p la ce;  trunk  to  left  (R) 
bend;  raise. 

5.  Precipitant.  Raise  left  knee,  clapping  hands  under  knee — one;  replace 
foot,  two;  continue  16  counts — go.    (Keep  trunk  erect.) 

6.  Breathing.  Arms  sideways  raise  and  feet  apart — jump;  turn  palms 
upward  and  raise  heels,  one;  two. 

Lesson  VIII 

1.  Order.    Hips — firm;  knee  bending  upward,  march  time — go. 

2.  Head.  Chest — firm;  feet  apart — jump;  bend  head  backward,  deep 
breathing,  one;  two.    (Chin  in;  watch  for  hollow  backs.) 

3.  Leg.  With  palms  up,  arms  sideways  raise  and  feet  apart — jump;  arm 
raising  upward  and  heels  raising — one;  ttvo. 

4.  Trunk.    "Steamboat,"  see  Lesson  IX,  Grade  IV. 

5.  Precipitant.  "Sprinting  Start"  ;  "on  your  mark,"  drop  to  crouch  position, 
left  (R)  knee  at  instep  of  right  (L)  foot,  fingers  supporting  weight  on  floor, 
thumbs  pointing  to  center;  at  "get  set,"  lean  forward,  straightening  rear  leg; 
at  "go,"  run  in  place  12  counts. 

6.  Shoulders — firm;  deep  breathing,  one;  tivo. 

Lesson  IX 

1.  Order.  Chest  firm  and  place  left  (R)  foot  forward — one;  stretch  arms 
sideways  and  raise  heels — two;  chest  firm  and  lower  heels — three;  position, 
four. 

2.  Feet  apart — jump;  raise  arms  forward-upward — one  (keep  palms 
facing  and  as  far  apart  as  the  shoulders  are  wide)  ;  sink  sideways — down- 
ward, two.    (Turn  palms  downward  at  shoulder  height.) 

3.  Leg.  Shoulders — firm;  stretch  arms  downward  and  bend  knees,  touch- 
ing fingers  to  floor  between  feet — one;  return — two. 

4.  Trunk.  "Aeroplane";  arms  sideways  raise  and  feet  apart — jump;  touch 
right  toe  with  left  hand,  right  arm  vertical — one;  stand  erect — two;  touch  left 
toe  with  right  hand — three;  stand  erect — four.    Keep  knees  straight. 

5.  Hips — firm;  jump  in  place  with  a  half-turn  to  right  (L),  one;  two; 
three. 

6.  West  Point  breathing;  one;  two. 
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"Aeroplane." 


Lesson  X 

1.  Rooster  walk" ;  hips — firm;  bend  left  knee  upward,  one;  stretch  left  leg 
forward,  knee  straight,  two;  step  forward  on  left  and  hold,  three;  repeat  right. 

2.  Arm.    Circle  arms  overhead  and  twist  head  to  left  (R),  one;  two. 

3.  Leg.  With  palms  up,  arms  sideways  raise  and  feet  apart — jump;  arm 
raising  upward  and  knee  bending  (heels  off  floor)  one;  two. 

4.  Trunk.  Head  firm  and  left  foot  forward — place;  trunk  to  left — bend; 
raise.  Give  three  times  on  left,  then  reverse  the  position  of  feet  and  bend  to 
right. 

5.  Precipitant.    "Sprint"  (see  Lesson  VIII,  Grade  VI). 

6.  Feet  apart — jump;  deep  breathing  with  arm  raising  forward  upward 
and  sinking  sideways,  downward  (see  Lesson  IX,  Grade  VI)  one;  two. 

GAMES  AND  CONTESTS 

Last  Man.  Players  seated  at  desks.  One  is  "it"  and  another  is  runner,  as 
in  Partner  Tag  (Grade  V).  The  runner  is  safe  if  he  stands  behind  some 
row  and  calls  "last  man,"  when  the  front  player  on  that  row  is  now  being 
chased  by  "it,"  and  saves  himself  by  standing  behind  a  row  and  calling 
"last  man."  When  the  front  player  runs,  each  player  in  that  row  moves 
forward  one  seat;  the  runner  who  called  "last  man"  takes  the  rear  seat 
thus  vacated  in  that  row.  When  a  runner  is  tagged  he  becomes  "it,"  and 
the  one  who  tagged  him  may  now  be  tagged  in  his  turn. 
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Grocery  Store.  Schoolroom  relay.  Played  like  the  Blackboard  Relay  de- 
scribed in  Grade  V,  except  that  each  player  as  he  runs  forward  must  write 
the  name  of  some  article  for  sale  in  a  grocery  store.  The  row  wins  who 
finishes  first,  and  has  no  mistakes  in  spelling. 

Bowling.  Three  Indian  clubs  (or  erasers)  are  stood  up  in  front  of  each 
aisle;  each  player  in  turn  stands  with  feet  behind  a  line  drawn  about  20 
feet  from  his  own  set  of  clubs,  and  tries,  by  bowling  (not  throwing)  an 
indoor  baseball,  to  knock  down  the  clubs.  One  point  is  scored  for  one  club, 
three  for  two  clubs,  and  five  if  all  three  clubs  are  knocked  down. 

Odd  and  Even.  Players  stand  in  circle  around  the  outside  aisle  of  the  room, 
and  number  by  l's  and  2's;  each  team  has  a  captain  who  stands  in  the 
center  of  the  circle,  holding  a  basketball  or  indoor  baseball;  at  a  signal, 
each  captain  begins  to  pass  the  ball  to  each  member  of  his  team  in  succes- 
sion, the  ball  being  returned  by  each  player  to  the  captain;  the  team  who 
first  completes  the  circle  is  declared  winner. 

All  Up  Relay.  Draw  two  circles,  6  inches  in  diameter,  in  front  of  each  row 
of  seats.  In  one  circle  of  each  group  place  two  Indian  clubs,  erasers,  or 
sections  cut  from  a  2x4  timber.  The  front  player  in  each  row  runs  forward, 
left  hand  behind  his  back,  and  with  his  right  hand  transfers  the  standing 
Indian  clubs  from  one  of  his  circles  to  the  other,  and  then  runs  to  his  seat, 
when  the  next  player  runs  forward,  and  transfers,  one  at  a  time,  the  Indian 
clubs  to  the  other  of  his  circles.  Any  club  failing  to  stand  erect  must  be 
replaced  by  the  player  who  last  touched  it.  This  is  also  an  excellent  play- 
ground game,  having  each  team  stand  in  single  file. 

Going  to  Jerusalem.  Players  in  single  circle  around  outside  aisle.  Mark 
off  with  chalk  three  or  four  "magic  carpet"  sections  in  the  outside  aisle, 
these  sections  about  four  feet  square.  Players  march  around  room  to 
music  of  piano  or  victrola,  and  when  music  suddenly  stops,  players  caught  in 
the  "magic  carpet"  must  take  their  seats. 

Horse  and  Rider.  Playground  relay  race.  Players  in  lines  facing  forward ; 
draw  a  goal  line  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  front  of  each  team.  The  first  player 
in  each  team  runs  forward,  touches  'one  foot  across  goal,  and  runs  back 
to  his  team  to  take  the  hand  of  the  next  player  in  line  and  run  with  him 
to  the  goal ;  the  first  player  remains  there  while  the  second  returns  to 
take  the  third  player  over ;  the  team  wins  who  first  transfers  all  its  players 
across  the  field  to  the  goal. 

Stride  Ball.  Players  in  circle,  one  player  in  center;  the  center  player  tries 
to  throw  the  basketball  between  the  feet  of  the  players  in  circle,  who  are 
standing  with  feet  wide  apart,  and  who  bat  the  ball  back  to  center  in 
guarding  their  own  feet ;  if  the  center  player  succeeds  in  driving  the 
ball  outside  the  circle,  he  exchanges  places  in  the  circle  with  the  player  who 
allowed  the  ball  to  go  out. 

Newcomb.  See  rules  published  by  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  45  Rose  Street,  New 
York. 
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Dodge  Ball.  Players  in  two  teams,  one  forming  circle,  the  other  scattered 
within  the  circle.  The  outer  group  has  a  basketball  or  volley  ball  with 
which  they  try  to  hit  center  player,  who,  as  soon  as  he  is  hit,  must 
step  outside  the  circle.  A  good  hit  must  be  on  or  below  the  knees.  When 
all  have  been  eliminated,  the  teams  change  places ;  the  team  which  eliminates 
the  other  in  the  shortest  time  is  declared  winner. 

Progressive  Dodge  Ball.  Draw  lines  dividing  the  court  into  three  equal 
parts.  Have  players  in  three  teams,  one  occupying  each  space.  The  game 
is  played  in  three  divisions  of  five  minutes  each.  A  score  is  made  by  the 
team  hitting  a  member  of  another  team  with  the  ball ;  the  umpire  calls 
the  score  as  made.  A  good  hit  must  be  made  before  the  ball  has  touched 
the  ground.  No  player  may  step  into  an  opponent's  territory.  When  "time" 
is  called,  teams  change  places  by  rotating,  number  1  being  now  in  the  center, 
number  2  in  the  end  court,  and  so  on,  as  the  game  proceeds.  The  scores 
are  totaled  at  the  end  of  the  third  division  of  play. 

Prison  Base.  Tag  game.  Two  bases  of  considerable  size  should  be  marked 
out  and  two  prisons.  Two  teams  of  equal  numbers  occupy  the  bases.  The 
object  of  the  game  is  to  make  prisoners  of  the  opponents.  The  special  rule 
of  play  is  that  any  player  can  tag  and  thus  capture  any  player  of  the 
opposing  side  who  left  his  base  earlier ;  that  is,  the  player  who  has  been 
away  from  his  base  longest  can  be  tagged  by  any  opponent  who  has  not 
been  away  so  long.  The  only  ways  to  escape  being  tagged  are  to  run  so 
fast  that  no  opponent  can  catch  you  or  to  go  back  to  your  base.  When  one 
is  tagged,  the  tagger  can  take  his  prisoner  to  prison  without  being  captured. 
If  a  player  of  the  same  side  as  a  prisoner  can  tag  him  before  being  tagged 
by  the  opponents,  he  may  take  him  home  without  being  captured.  The 
success  of  this  game  depends  much  on  the  size  of  bases  and  prisons  and 
their  location  and  distance  apart. 

Long  Ball.  Mark  out  three  bases :  home,  pitcher's  base  and  long  base,  each 
3  by  6  feet.  The  pitcher's  base  should  be  25  to  35  feet  from  home  base 
and  long  base  several  feet  farther.  Long  base  may  be  directly  back  of 
pitcher's  base  or  in  any  other  direction  that  is  convenient.  Use  an  indoor 
baseball.  Choose  two  teams  and  have  one  team  at  bat,  the  other  in  the 
field.  The  pitcher  must  toss  the  ball  to  the  batter.  Players  bat  in  regular 
order.  Each  player  remains  at  bat  until  he  hits  the  ball,  and  then  he  runs 
to  long  base,  no  matter  where  the  hit  ball  goes.  There  are  no  foul  balls 
in  this  game.  If  a  hit  ball  is  caught  before  it  falls  to  the  ground  the  batter 
is  out.  If  the  fielders  do  not  catch  it  they  get  it  and  try  to  hit  the  batter 
with  it  before  he  can  reach  long  base,  or  while  he  is  running  home  from 
long  base.  Players  reaching  long  base  may  remain  there  until  they  see  a 
good  chance  to  return  to  home  base,  even  if  several  are  on  the  base  at  once. 
Scores  are  counted  for  each  player  reaching  home  base  safely.  The  side 
at  bat  is  out  and  must  change  places  with  opponents  when  three  batters 
are  out  or  when  all  are  on  long  base  and  no  one  is  left  to  bat.  The  side 
making  most  scores  in  even  innings  wins. 
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RHYTHMIC  PLAYS 

♦Highland  Schottisciie.    Couples  In  single  circle,  partners  facing.  Right 
hand  on  hip,  left  over  head. 

1.  Touch  right  toe  at  right  side;  raise  foot  behind  knee,  with  slight 
spring.    Repeat  1. 

.Schottische  1  step  right  (slide  right,  step  left,  step  right,  hop  on  right, 
swinging  left  forward).    Reverse  arm  positions  during  above. 

2.  Same  as  No.  1,  using  opposite  foot  and  hand.    Repeat  1  and  2. 

HIGHLAND  SCHOTTISCHE 
Scotch 


m 


•From  Clark's  "Physical  Training  f«r  the  Ekmentary  Schools, 
published  by  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston.     By  permission. 
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3.  Hook  right  arms,  left  overhead.  Turn  partner  with  right,  left,  right 
and  hop ;  repeat,  beginning  left  and  right ;  stamp  3  times  in  place,  re- 
versing positions  of  arms.    Repeat  with  opposite  foot  and  hand. 

Dutch  Dance.  Music,  "Where,  oh  where,  is  my  little  dog  gone,"  %  time.  The 
step  used  is  the  typical  "wooden  shoe"  step.  Step  on  right  (count  1),  swing 
left  leg  forward,  toe  turned  up,  and  raise  and  sink  right  heel  on  counts 
2  and  3.  As  the  left  leg  is  swung  forward,  the  heel  is  brushed  on  the  floor 
on  count  2.    Repeat,  stepping  on  left  and  swinging  right  forward. 

1.  In  couples,  inside  hands  joined  high,  outside  on  skirt ;  double  circle.  8 
Dutch  steps  in  circle ;  8  measures.  Place  hands  on  hips  and  run  6  little 
steps  in  circle,  turning  outward  and  ending  facing  partner ;  2  -measures. 
Curtsey  to  partner,  bending  stiffly  from  waist,  arms  out  at  sides;  2 
measures. 

2.  Eight  Dutch  steps  around  circle,  as  in  step  1,  8  measures.  Face  partner 
and  join  both  hands,  arms  extended  stiffly  at  sides;  turn  ("windmill") 
with  8  step-hops  in  circle,  bending  to  alternate  sides,  8  measures. 

3.  Facing  partner,  inside  partner  back  to  circle,  outside  partner  facing 
center  of  circle. 

Three  Dutch  steps  forward,  passing  partner  (3  measures)  ;  curtsy  as  in 
No.  1,  1  measure. 

Three  Dutch  steps  backward,  returning  to  place;  curtsy:  4  measures. 
Join  right  hands  high  and  turn  partner  with  6  Dutch  steps,  6  measures ; 
end  with  a  little  jump,  bringing  feet  together,  on  count  1  of  7th  measure, 
jump  with  feet  apart  with  count  3  of  7th  measure;  jump  bringing  feet 
together  and  hold  on  count  1  of  8th  measure. 

Morris  Dance — Traditional  Old  English. 

Formation  in  sets  of  8,  all  facing  forward.  Each  dancer  has  stick  2y2 
feet  long. 

Morris  Step  (a)  Run  R,  L,  R,  hop  R  (1  measure),  (b)  same  L  (1  measure), 
(c)  step  R,  hop,  step  L,  hop  (1  measure),  (d)  bring  feet  together  and  finish 
with  jump  (1  measure). 

I.       1.    Sticks  in  R  hands.    One  Morris  step  forward  (a,  b, 


c,  d),  turning  180  degrees  on  final  jump   (4  measures) 

2.  Repeat  in  new  direction   (4  measures) 

3.  Repeat  1  and  2   (8  measures) 

II.    "Sticks."    Partners  facing. 

1.  Partners  strike  sticks  3  times   (1  measure) 

Repeat  (1  measure).    No  step  during  this. 

2.  Holding  sticks  crossed,  repeat  parts  c  and  d  of 

Morris  step   (2  measures) 

Repeat  1  and  2  i   (4  measures) 

III.    "Cross  over."    Partners  facing. 

1.  Cross  to  partners'  place  with  a  and  b  ;  take  c  and 

d  in  place,  turning  180  degrees  on  final  jump   (4  measures) 

2.  Repeat,  returning  to  place   (4  measures) 
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3.    Repeat  1  and  2   (8  measures) 

Repeat  "Sticks"   (4  measures)  (8  measures) 

IV.    "Back  to  Back."   Partners  facing. 

1.  Partners  meet  and  pass  around  each  other  without  turning  as  in 
Fig.  5  in  Virginia  Reel  (R  shoulders  touching)  on  parts  a  and  b  of 
Morris  step.    Return  to  own  place  on  parts  c  and  d__(4  measures) 

2.  Repeat  touching  L  shoulders   (4  measures) 

3.  Repeat  1  and  2  (8  measures) 

"Sticks."    End  with  cheer,  raising  sticks  on  final  hop. 


MORRIS  DANCE 
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Maypole  Dance.  The  Maypole  should  be  wound  by  twelve,  sixteen,  twenty  or 
twenty-four  dancers.  Have  the  top  of  the  pole  decked  with  green  boughs 
and  flowers.  The  streamers  should  be  of  cambric,  in  different  colors,  and 
about  six  inches  or  more  in  width. 

Music,  a  march  (4/4)  of  a  festival  type.  Skipping  step  used  unless  other- 
wise stated.  Any  circle  dance  of  a  suitable  type  may  be  used  around  the 
Maypole  before  the  pole  is  to  be  wound.  The  "French  May,"  the  "Ring 
Dance,"  "Seven  Jumps"  are  effectively  used  in  this  manner. 

The  Dance.    In  couples,  inside  hands  joined,  outside  holding  skirts. 

1.  Skip  around  pole  12  skip-steps  (6  measures)  ;  curtsey  to  partner,  2 

measures. 

2.  Repeat  1,  moving  in  opposite  direction,  8  measures. 

3.  Repeat  1,  inside  partners  moving  in  original  direction,  outside  partners 
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4. 


7. 


8. 


in  opposite  direction,  making  2  concentric  circles ;  moving  in  opposite 
directions  (8  measures).    Reverse  and  repeat,  8  measures. 

All  join  hands,  forming  single  circle,  facing  toward  pole.  4  skip-steps 
toward  pole;  4  back;  join  right  hands  with  partner,  and  turn  in 
place  with  8  skip-steps,  8  measures. 

Same  as  4,  except  that  the  turn  is  made  with  left  hands  joined. 

Single  circle,  all  hands  joined,  facing  center,  eight  slides  to  left;  8  to 
right;  turn  partner  with  right  hands  joined;  turn  with  left  hands 
joined,  16  measures. 

Face  partner  and  join  both  hands,  arms  stretched  out  at  sides.  Four 
slides  toward  pole ;  4  slides  back  to  place  (4  measures)  ;  then  join  right 
hand  with  partner,  and  pass  partner,  giving  left  hand  to  next  dancer, 
right  hand  to  next,  and  continue  until  partner  is  reached. 

Skip  to  pole  and  pick  up  streamer;  return  to  place;  wind  pole  by 
passing  partner  with  right  hand,  next  dancer  with  left,  and  so  on 
as  in  No.  7.  Continue  until  pole  is  wound,  then  drop  streamers,  curtsey 
to  partner,  and  skip  off  field. 
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Minuet,  1812.  In  couples,  inside  hands  joined  high,  Begin  with  outside  foot. 
Curtsy  to  partner  during  introduction. 

1.  Step  forward,  pointing  inside  toe  at  heel  of  outside  foot  and  bend  both 

knees.  Step  backward  on  inside  foot,  pointing  toe  of  outside  foot. 
Three  walking  steps  forward  (begin  with  outside  foot)  and  point 
inside  toe  forward. 

2.  Repeat  1,  beginning  with  inside  foot. 

3.  Step  away  from  partner  and  bend.    Step  toward  partner  and  bend. 

Three  steps  turning?  face  back  of  room  and  point  outside  foot. 

4.  Repeat  3. 

"Stealing  Partners,"  or  "Skip  to  My  Lou."  This  is  a  very  old  Southern 
game-song.  There  are  a  variety  of  nonsense  verses,  of  which  the  following 
are  typical: 

"I'll  steal  a  partner,  shoo-la-loo  (or  skip  to  my  Lou)  ; 

Steal  a  partner,  shoo-la-loo ; 

Steal  a  partner,  shoo-la-loo; 

Should  I  lose  my  darling." 

"I'll  get  another  one,  good  as  you ;"  etc. 

"If  you  can't  get  a  preacher,  a  doctor'll  do;"  etc. 

"Gone  again,  ain't  that  a  sin,"  etc. 

The  players  all  form  large  circle,  in  couples;  one  or  more  players  are 
without  partners.  As  the  song  is  sung,  usually  with  vigorous  hand-clapping, 
the  odd  players  skip  to  take  a  partner,  and  bring  her  to  the  "stealer's" 
place,  in  the  circle;  the  deserted  partner  immediately  skips  to  secure  him 
a  partner,  and  so  the  game  proceeds. 


SKIP  TO  MY  LOU 


1.    Captain  Jenks.    North  Carolina  Folk  Song.    Partners,  in  circle. 

1.  I'm  Captain  Jenks  of  the  Horse  Marines, 
I  feed  my  horse  on  corn  and  beans, 

(Players  march  around  circle) 
And  swing  the  ladies  in  their  teens, 
For  that's  the  style  in  the  army, 

(Join  both  hands  and  swing  partners) 

2.  I  teach  the  ladies  how  to  dance, 
How  to  dance,  how  to  dance, 

I  teach  the  ladies  how  to  dance, 
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(Skip  around  circle) 
For  that's  the  style  in  the  army. 

(Curtsy  to  partner) 
3.    Salute  your  partner,  turn  to  the  right, 

(Facing  partner,  salute,  and  turn  to  right,  facing  new  partner) 
And  swing  your  neighbor  with  all  your  might, 

(Swing  new  partner) 
And  promenade  the  ladies  right, 
For  that's  the  way  in  the  army. 

(March  around  circle;  finish  with  curtsy) 
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For  Explanation  of  Types  of  Exercises,  see  pages  10,  11. 

GYMNASTICS 

General  Plan  of  Gymnastic  Lesson,  page  Jf7. 
Directions  for  Teaching  Gymnastics,  pages  J/.7-50. 

Lesson  I 

1.  Order.    Review  quick  changes  of  arm  and  foot  positions. 

2.  Arm.  In  two  counts,  arms  upward — stretch  (shoulders  firm  on  one. 
stretch  upward  on  two)  ;  continue  in  various  directions. 

3.  Leg.    "Power  Hammer,"  see  Lesson  VII,  Grade  VI. 

4.  Trunk.  Left  foot  sideways — place;  bend  and  touch  both  hands  to  right 
(L)  ankle,  one;  stand  erect,  two.    (Keep  knees  straight.) 

5.  Precipitant.  Hips — firm;  jump  in  place — one;  two;  three.  (Lesson  IX, 
Grade  V.) 

6.  Breathing,  with  hands  on  lower  ribs ;  one;  two. 

Lesson  II 

1.  Order.    Review  facings  and  march  steps. 

2.  Arm.  In  two  counts,  arm  upward — stretch;  arm  parting — one  (lower 
arms  to  shoulder  level,  palms  up)  ;  raise  arms  over  head — two.  Continue  for 
six  counts ;  then  in  two  counts,  arms  downward — stretch. 

3.  Leg.  Chest — firm;  arm  flinging  sideways  with  quick  knee  bending,  one; 
two. 

4.  Trunk.    "Aeroplane,"  see  Lesson  IX,  Grade  VI. 

5.  Precipitant.  Cut  step.  Hips — firm;  raise  left  leg  sideways — one;  spring 
on  to  left  foot,  swinging  right  leg  sideways — two;  continue  to  16  counts — go. 

6.  "Rooster  walk,"  see  Grade  VI,  Lesson  X. 

7.  West  Point  breathing — one;  two. 

Lesson  III 

1.  Order.    "Fire-cracker"  (see  Lesson  V,  Grade  V). 

2.  Arm.  Left  (R)  foot  forward — place;  raise  arms  sideways  and  twist 
head  to  left  (R)  with  deep  breathing;  one;  two. 

3.  Leg.  "Single  Squat."  Stand  on  one  foot,  the  other  stretched  out  in 
front;  sit  on  heel — (one)  and  rise  to  position  (two)  without  touching  ground 
with  hands  or  free  foot.     Use  arms  for  balance. 

4.  Trunk.  Hips — firm;  kneeling,  one  (kneel  on  left  knee),  two;  .^and 
erect.  See  that  children  "kneel  tall."  Let  toe  catch  weight  before  knee  touches 
floor. 

5.  Precipitant.  Hips — firm;  jump  in  place,  making  quarter-turn  to  right 
(L)  ;  one;  two;  three  (see  Lesson  VI,  Grade  IV). 

6.  "Rooster" ;  hands  on  shoulders,  elbows  at  sides ;  deep  breathing,  rais- 
ing elbows,  one;  two. 

Lesson  IV 

1.  Order.  Shoulders — firm;  left  arm  upward,  right  downward — stretch; 
reverse  in  two  counts,  "shoulders  firm"  on  one. 
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2.  Head — firm;  on  right  knee,  kneel;  deep  breathing  with  head  bending 
backward,  one;  two.    (Twice  on  right  knee;  twice  on  left.) 

3.  Leg.    "Knee  Dip,"  see  Lesson  IX,  Grade  V. 

4.  Trunk.  Left  foot  forward — place;  arm  flinging  forward  upward  and 
trunk  twisting  to  left,  one;  two.   Reverse  position  of  feet  for  twisting  to  right. 

5.  Abdominal.  Raise  left  knee,  clapping  hands  under  knee — one;  replace 
foot,  two.    Continue  to  12  counts.    Keep  trunk  erect. 

6.  Cut  step.  Hips — firm;  left  leg  sideways — raise;  cut  step,  16  counts— go. 
(See  Lesson  II,  Grade  VII.) 

7.  Arm  raising  sideways  and  heel  raising  with  deep  breathing — one;  two. 

Lesson  V 

1.  Order.    Facings  and  march-steps  in  various  directions. 

2.  Arm-leg.  In  two  counts,  arms  upward — stretch;  arm  parting  with  knee 
bending — one;  two.    (See  Lesson  II,  Grade  VII.) 

3.  "Signalling."  Raise  left  arm  and  right  leg  sideways — one;  replace — two. 
Reverse. 

4.  Trunk.  Hips — firm;  lunge  forward  (placing  left  foot  3  foot-lengths 
ahead,  left  knee  bent,  backward  knee  straight), one;  replace,  pushing  with 
forward  foot,  two. 

5.  Precipitant.  Hips — firm;  jump  in  place,  making  half-turn  left  (R) — 
one;  two;  three. 

6.  Head — firm;  broaden  chest  wifn  deep  breathing — one;  two. 


Forward — Lunge. 
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Lesson  VI 

1.  Order.    Head  firm  and  left  (R)  foot  forward — place;  knee  bending,  heels 
oft"  floor — two;  knees  stretch — three;  position — four.    Repeat  to  other  side. . 
Hold  each  position  until  correctly  done. 

2.  On  left  (R)  knee — kneel;  circle  arms  over  head  and  twist  trunk  to  left, 
one;  two.  Repeat,  then  stand  erect,  and  repeat,  kneeling  on  opposite  side, 
bending  right. 

3.  Arm.  Stretch  arms  sideways,  upward,  backward  and  downward,  8 
counts— go.    ("Shoulders  firm"  on  count  one.) 

4.  Leg.  Chest — firm;  slowly,  knees  deep — bend;  arms  sideways  fling — one; 
two  (repeat  four  times)  ;  knees — stretch;  po — sition. 

5.  Precipitant.  Hips — firm;  with  a  light  spring  cross  left  foot  in  front 
of  right — one;  reverse  position  of  feet — two;  continue  for  12  counts — go. 

6.  "Rooster,"  see  Lesson  IV,  Grade  VI. 

Lesson  VII 

1.  Order.  Circle  arms  overhead  and  place  left  (R)  foot  forward — one; 
heels  raise — two;  heels  sink — three;  position — four.  Continue  through  16 
counts. 

2.  Arm.  In  two  counts,  left  arm  upward,  right  downward — stretch;  wind- 
mill fling  to  reverse  position — two.    (See  Lesson  VII,  Grade  VI.) 

3.  Hands  clasped  back  of  body — place;  deep  knee  bending  to  touch  floor — 
one;  two.    Avoid  tipping  body  backward. 

4.  Trunk.  Chest — firm;  lunge  forward  left  (R) — one;  two  (see  Lesson  V., 
Grade  VII). 

5.  Precipitant.    "Sprint,"  see  Lesson  VIII,  Grade  VI. 

6.  Arm  sideways  fling  and  feet  apart — jump;  deep  breathing  with  hand 
turning  and  heel  raising — one;  two. 

Lesson  VIII 

1.  Order.    Quick  change  of  arm  and  foot  positions. 

2.  Arm.  Shoulders — firm;  stretch  right  arm  sideways  and  left  downward 
— one;  two;  reverse  the  arm  positions. 

3.  Leg.    "Piston  rod,"  see  Lesson  I,  Grade  IV. 

4.  Trunk.  Feet  apart — jump;  fling  arms  forward-upward  and  twist 
trunk  to  left  (R) — one;  lower  arms  and  twist  forward,  two.  Repeat  to  oppo- 
site side. 

5.  Precipitant.  Hips — firm;  double  jump  in  place,  making  two  quarter- 
turns  to  right  or  left ;  one,  bend  knees,  heels  off  floor ;  two,  jump  facing  to 
right  (L)  ;  three,  make  a  second  jump  in  opposite  direction ;  four,  stand  erect. 

6.  Hands  on  lower  ribs — place;  deep  breathing — one;  two. 

Lesson  IX 

1.  Order.  Arm  flinging  forward,  upward  and  quick  knee  bending — one; 
two. 

2.  Head.  Chest  firm  and  feet  apart — jump;  head  bending  backward  with 
deep  breathing — one;  two.  (See  that  chin  is  kept  close  in,  and  that  waist  is 
flat.) 
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3.  Leg.    "Power  Hammer,"  see  Lesson  VII,  Grade  VI. 

4.  Trunk.  Right  band  on  hip,  left  on  head — place;  trunk  to  right — bend; 
raise,  repeat,  then  reverse  position  of  hands  for  bending  to  left. 

5.  Precipitant.  Hips — firm;  left  foot  crossed  in  front  of  right — place; 
spring,  reversing  position  of  feet,  16  counts — go. 

6.  Head  firm  and  feet  apart — jump;  deep  breathing — one;  two. 

Lesson  X 

1.  Order.    "Fire-cracker."  .see  Lesson  V.  Grade  V. 

2.  Arm.  Shoulders — firm;  right  arm  sideways,  left  upward — stretch; 
change  in  two  counts — one  ;  two. 

3.  Leg.  Hips — firm;  left  foot  forward — lunge;  to  head  firm — change; 
again,  change ;  foot  replace.    Repeat,  right  foot  forward. 

4.  Trunk.    "Aeroplane."  see  Lesson  IX,  Grade  VI. 

5.  Hips — firm;  double  jump  in  place,  making  two  half-turns,  right  and 
left;  one;  two;  three;  four.    See  Lesson  VIII,  Grade  VII. 

6.  West  Point  breathing — one;  two. 

GAMES  AND  CONTESTS 

Geography  Relay.  Played  like  "Blackboard  Relay,"  Gr.  V.,  except  that 
players  write  on  the  board  the  names  of  some  state  of  the  Union,  or  of 
some  river  of  Europe,  or  some  city  of  their  own  state.  The  row  wins  who 
first  finishes  without  errors  in  spelling,  capitals  or  subject-matter.  No 
duplicate  names  allowed  in  a  given  row. 

History  Relay.  As  above,  writing  the  name  of  some  historical  personage  in 
a  given  country  or  period,  as  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

A  Dozen  Ways  of  Getting  There.  Relay  race  for  schoolroom  or  playground. 
The  first  player  in  the  line  runs  to  touch  the  wall  or  a  goal  line,  and  when 
she  has  returned  to  her  place  the  second  must  advance  in  a  manner  differ- 
ent from  her  predecessor ;  hopping,  skipping,  tiptoe  running,  going  sideways, 
backwards,  flying,  galloping — any  method  of  procedure  not  already  given 
in  your  own  row. 

Schoolroom  Basketball.  Two  or  more  waste  baskets  are  placed  on  the 
floor,  and  a  throwing  line  drawn  fifteen  feet  from  each  basket.  One  team 
is  lined  up  behind  each  throwing  line,  facing  basket.  The  ball  is  given  to 
the  rear  player  in  each  line,  and,  on  the  signal,  is  passed  forward  with 
both  hands  over  the  heads  of  the  line  until  it  reaches  the  front  player,  who 
throws  for  the  basket,  and,  whether  or  not  a  goal  is  made,  picks  up  the 
ball  and  runs  to  the  back  line  to  start  the  ball  again  forward.  The 
side  making  most  scores  is  the  winner. 

Nose  and  Toe  Tag.  Players  scattered  about  the  playing  space;  one  is  "it," 
and  tries  to  tag  another  player,  who  will  then  become  "it"  in  the  first 
player's  place.  Players  save  themselves  from  being  tagged  by  grasping 
nose  with  one  hand  and  toe  with  the  other  hand,  standing  on  one  foot. 

Volley  Ball.  See  rules  published  by  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  45  Rose  St., 
New  York. 
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End  Ball.  Use  the  basketball  court.  Draw  a  line  across  the  center  and 
another  about  four  feet  from  each  end  line.  Players  in  two  teams  of  equal 
numbers,  each  with  a  captain.  The  captain  of  each  team  chooses  one-third 
of  his  players  as  "catchers,"  and  places  them  in  the  small  space  next  to 
the  end  of  the  court  and  back  of  the  opposing  "guards."  Two-thirds  of  the 
players  are  "guards"  or  "throwers."  For  example,  beginning  at  the  south 
end  of  the  court  we  will  place  the  catchers  of  team  A ;  between  them  and 
the  center  line  will  be  placed  the  throwers  of  team  B  ;  then  across  the  center 
line  the  throwers  of  team  A;  and  finally  at  the  north  end  the  catchers  of 
team  B.  Scores  are  made  by  having  the  throwers  or  guards,  as  they  are 
called  interchangeably,  throw  the  ball  over  the  heads  of  the  opposing  guards 
so  that  it  can  be  caught  by  your  own  catchers.  The  umpire  calls  a  score 
for  each  successful  catch  made  in  this  way.  If  the  catchers  get  the  ball, 
whether  they  catch  it  or  not,  they  throw  it  back  to  their  own  guards  so  that 
another  try  can  be  made.  No  score  is  counted  on  the  return,  even  if  the 
guards  catch  it.  As  long  as  a  side  can  throw  accurately  enough  to  keep  the 
ball  from  the  opposing  team  they  can  continue  these  trials  for  a  score. 
Whenever  any  opponent  gets  the  ball  it  is  handled  by  that  side  in  the  same 
manner.  Stepping  over  the  line  is  a  foul,  and  this  forfeits  the  ball  if 
made  by  the  side  having  it,  or  gives  a  score  if  made  by  the  side  which  has 
not  the  ball.  It  is  also  a  foul  to  advance  with  ball.  Teams  change  sides 
after  half  the  time  has  been  played. 

Soccer  Dodge  Ball.  Lay  out  a  circle  25  or  30  feet  in  diameter  and  arrange 
the  two  teams  as  in  Dodge  Ball,  one  team  forming  the  circle,  the  other 
inside.  One  player  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  puts  the  ball  in  play  by 
kicking  it  in  on  the  signal.  The  outside  team  keeps  the  ball  in  play  by 
passing  it  with  the  feet  or  head,  or  kicking  it  as  in  soccer,  attempting  to 
eliminate  the  players  on  the  inside  of  the  circle  by  hitting  them  with  the 
ball.  No  player  of  the  outside  circle  is  permitted  to  touch  the  ball  with 
his  hands ;  penalty  for  this  is  his  elimination  from  the  game.  Should  any 
player  of  the  inside  team  step  outside  the  circle  he  is  out  of  the  game. 
The  team  eliminating  the  greater  number  of  players  in  a  given  time  is  the 
winner.  Players  on  the  outer  circle  should  keep  their  places ;  players  on 
the  inside  team  scatter  within  the  circle  to  best  avoid  the  ball.  If  tbe  ball 
stops  within  the  circle,  the  nearest  player  goes  in  and  dribbles  the  ball  out. 

Kick  Pin.    Played  on  regulation  baseball  diamond  on  the  playground.  Can 
be  modified  for  the  gymnasium. 
Equipment — 1  Soccer  ball  and  4  Indian  clubs. 

Place  an  Indian  club  on  each  base  and  one  on  home  plate.  Scatter  players 
around  on  the  diamond  and  around  the  bases.  Pitcher  bowls  the  soccer 
ball  toward  home  plate  to  bowl  over  the  batter's  pin  which  is  on  home 
plate.  The  batter  tries  to  kick  the  ball  to  prevent  it  from  bowling  over  his 
pin.  Should  the  batter  miss  the  ball  with  his  foot  and  the  ball  knocks  over 
the  pin  the  batter  is  out.  Should  the  batter  kick  the  ball  he  must  run 
around  all  the  bases  and  try  to  make  a  home  run;  he  cannot  stop  at  any 
base  but  must  keep  on  running.  The  player  who  fields  the  ball  cannot  run 
with  the  ball  but  must  try  and  knock  down  the  pin  with  the  ball  on  the 
base  ahead  of  the  runner  thus  putting  the  runner  out,  viz. :    If  the  runner 
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has  just  passed  second  base  and  is  headed  for  third  the  pin  on  third  base 
must  be  knocked  down  with  the  ball  to  put  him  out.  Should  the  player  who 
fielded  the  ball  run  with  it  the  runner  is  entitled  to  score.  The  player  must 
throw  or  pass  the  ball  from  where  it  is  fielded.  Three  men  out  constitute 
an  inning.    (From  Herbert  E.  Cager,  Springfield,  Mass.) 

Potato  Race.  (Individual  Contest).  Mark  a  starting  line  near  one  side  of 
an  open  playing  space ;  six  feet  from  it  make  a  circle  18  inches  in  diameter, 
and  at  intervals  of  3  feet  from  the  circle  and  beyond  it  mark  from  6  to  10 
crosses,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  room.  In  the  circle  place  as  many 
bean  bags,  potatoes,  erasers  or  blocks  of  wood  as  you  have  crosses.  This 
is  the  outfit  for  one  runner ;  provide  as  many  as  room  and  time  allow. 
The  players  can  do  this  quickly  by  organizing  the  work.  At  the  signal 
each  player  who  is  to  run  starts  forward  from  the  starting  line,  takes  a 
bag  from  the  circle  and  places  it  on  a  cross,  returns  and  gets  another  and 
places  it  likewise,  and  continues  until  all  are  placed ;  then  he  returns  to 
the  starting  line.  The  first  to  cross  the  starting  line  after  doing  his  work 
is  winner.  It  is  a  foul  to  fail  to  leave  a  bag  on  a  cross.  The  next  set  of 
runners  can  start  with  the  bags  on  the  crosses  and  bring  them  one  by  one 
to  the  circle. 

This  can  be  made  a  group  contest  by  having  teams  and  counting  the 
scores  in  the  different  races.  It  can  also  be  done  in  the  aisles  of  the  school- 
room. 

RHYTHMIC  PLAYS 

Sailors'  Hornpipe.    Traditional  Old  English.    Couples  in  line,  facing  forward. 

1.  Arms  folded  high ;  8  polka  steps  forward,  high  on  toes ;  keep  steps  small, 

8  measures. 

2.  Side  hop  to  right,  hitching  trousers;   repeat  to  left,  right,  left,  4 

measures;  move  backward  with  small  steps  on  heels,  winding  rope,  4 
measures.    Repeat  all  of  No.  2. 

3.  Slide  to  right,  right  hand  over  eyes,  left  behind  waist;  same  left,  right, 

left,  4  measures;  move  backward  (pulling  up  anchor)  stepping  back 
on  right,  leaning  backward  and  pulling  arms  from  front  to  chest; 
step  on  left,  bending  forward  to  pull  up  anchor ;  repeat  4  times  in  all, 
4  measures.    Repeat  all  of  No.  3. 

4.  Polka  to  right,  swinging  arms  sideways  to  right ;  touch  left  toe  at  left, 

snapping  fingers ;  touch  left  heel  at  left,  snapping ;  2  measures.  Con- 
tinue 4 ;  8  measures  in  all. 

5.  Swinging  right  foot  across  in  front  of  left,  and  take  1  polka  step  to  left 

side,  beginning  right  foot,  and  holding  clasped  hands  low  in  front; 
same,  swinging  left  foot  across  in  front  of  right;  continue  through 
8  measures. 
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Virginia  Reel  (Music,  ''Money  Musk,"  "Arkansas  Traveler"  or  any  old- 
fashioned  lively  tunes).  Pupils  in  two  lines,  several  feet  apart.  If  there 
are  more  than  twelve,  have  two  or  more  sets.  One  end  of  set  is  called  the 
head,  the  other  the  foot. 

Head 
1  2 
1  2 
1  2 
1  2 
1  2 
12 

Foot 

Fig.  1.  Head  No.  1  and  foot  No.  2  go  toward  each  other,  bow,  and  back  to 
places,  then  head  No.  2  and  foot  No.  1.  Note :  In  figures  2,  3,  4  and  5, 
the  head  and  foot  couples  work  diagonally  as  described  in  figure  1. 

Fig.  2.  Head  No.  1  and  foot  No.  2  join  right  hands,  turn  and  return  to 
places.   Opposite  ends  same. 

Fig.  3.    Join  left  hands,  turn  and  return  to  places. 

Fig.  4.    Turn  with  both  hands  joined. 

Fig.  5.    Back  around  each  other,  "do-si-do." 

Fig.  6.  "Cast  off."  Head  couple  join  right  hands  and  turn  half  way 
around,  No.  1  joining  left  hand  with  the  second  No.  2  and  No.  2  with  the 
second  No.  1.  Continue  down  the  set,  head  couple  swinging  with  the  right 
hand  after  each  time  of  swinging  one  in  the  line.  When  foot  of  set  is 
reached,  head  couple  join  both  hands  and  skip  sidewise  to  head  of  set. 

Fig.  7.  Countermarch.  Each  line  marches  with  No.  1  and  No.  2  of  head 
couple  leading,  outside  of  set  and  down  to  foot,  where  head  couple  form  an 
arch  with  both  hands  and  all  others  pass  under.  This  brings  the  second 
couple  at  head  and  leaves  head  couple  at  foot.  Continue  if  desired  until 
all  couples  have  been  head  couples. 

Old  Dan  Tucker.  Traditional  North  Carolina  Folk  Dance.  All  join  hands  in 
a  circle  and  standing  next  to  partners. 

1.  Eight  glides  left. 

2.  Eight  glides  right. 

3.  Four  steps  to  center,  four  back. 

4.  Swing  partner.  Repeat. 

Gentleman  or  partner  on  the  left  swing  on  to  the  next  lady  to  his  right  and 

the  dance  continues. 
Figure  2: 

1.  With  partners  face  left  and  march  16  steps  around  your  circle. 

2.  Face  center  and  march  four  steps  forward  and  back. 

3.  Swing  partner  eight  steps. 
Figure  3 : 

1.  Face  partners — give  right  hand  to  partner,  left  hand  to  the  next  one 

and  continue  around  the  circle  until  you  are  back  in  your  own  place. 

2.  Swing  partners  until  the  end  of  the  rhythm. 
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Square  Dance  (Traditional  American). 

Formation — 4,  5,  6,  8,  etc.,  couples  form  a  square. 

1.  Curtsy.    Side  couples  to  center — bow. 
End  couples  the  same. 

Side  couples  cross  over. 
End  couples  cross  over. 

2.  Balance  all.    Boys  go  to  center,  come  to  partner  and  turn  partner. 

3.  Rabbit  over  the  log.    Head  couple  to  left  couple  : 

1.  Join  right  hands  in  center  and  go  to  left. 

2.  Join  left  hands  and  go  to  right. 

3.  Turn  your  opposite  partner. 

4.  Turn  your  own  partner. 

5.  Head  couple  on  to  next  couple. 

4.  Balance  all.    Repeat  No.  2. 
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5.  Blue  Bird  in,  Red  Bird  out. 

1.  Head  couple  goes  to  couple  to  their  left. 

2.  Lady  from  couple  1  is  Blue  Bird  and  the  3  form  a  circle  around 

her. 

3.  Then  Red  Bird  takes  Blue  Bird's  place  and  a  circle  is  formed 

around  her.    Then  on  to  the  next  couple. 

6.  Basket. 

1.  .  Boys  to  center — form  a  circle. 

2.  Girls  form  a  circle  around  boys. 

3.  Boys'  circle  goes  to  left. 

4.  Girls  to  right — change  directions. 

5.  When  back  to  partner,  boys  raise  arms  and  girls  come  under. 

0.  All  go  around  circle. 

7.  Balance  all. 

8.  Chase  the  Black  Snake. 

1.  Head  couple  to  couple  2. 

2.  Head  couple  goes  around  girl  of  couple  2. 

3.  Head  couple  swings  out  into  space  in  circle. 

4.  Couple  No.  2  joins  couple  1  in  single  file  and  pass  to  couple  3  and 

repeat. 

9.  Grand  Right  and  Left. 

1.  Right  hand  to  your  partner. 

2.  Left  hand  to  your  neighbor. 

3.  Meet  your  partner  and  "Railroad."     (That  is,  go  back  in  same 

direction,  repeating  1  and  2  to  your  own  place.) 

10.  Cheat  or  Swing. 

First  couple  out,  lady  in  center,  1st  gentleman  pushes  out  gentle- 
man of  any  couple,  and  turns  that  lady,  while  her  partner  circles 
around  center  lady,  who  refuses  or  accepts  to  balance  with  him. 

11.  Ladies  form  circle  in  center,  gentlemen  outside.    Circles  slide  in  op- 

posite directions  until  "Break  and  Swing." 

12.  Turn  your  partners  and  promenade  off  stage. 


RELIEF  DRILLS  FOR  GRADES  III  TO  VII 


Teachers  are  finding  that  these  open-window  intermissions  add  to  the 
children's  power  of  attention  and  subtract  problems  of  discipline.  The  essen- 
tial factor  in  this  brief  but  important  section  of  our  physical  education  plan 
is  brisk  movement  accompanied  by  mental  relaxation.  A  lively  game  is  ideal 
for  this  purpose,  or  some  of  the  informal  imitative  activities  given  in  the 
daily  program  may  be  repeated  here.  The  following  activities,  elsewhere  de- 
scribed in  detail,  will  be  found  suitable  for  this  purpose. 


Grades  III,  IV,  V 

Marching 

Marking  time 

Running  in  place 

Chopping  trees 

Bouncing  Ball 

Crossing  Creek 

Jumping  Fence 

Climbing  Ladder 

Quick  arm  stretchings 

Quick  knee  bendings 

Spring  jump,  feet  apart  and  together 

Hopping,  2  counts  on  each  foot 

Crow  Hop 

Rabbit  Hop 

Fire  Engine 

Automobile  Race 

Ducks  Fly 

Going  to  Jerusalem 

Bird  Catcher 

Hopping  Relay 

Stealing  Steps 

Partner  Tag 

Hoisting  Sail 

Signal  Station 

French  Blind  Man's  Buff  (Grunt  Pig) 
Pretty  Girl  Station 
Follow  the  Leader 


Grades  VI,  VII 

Marching 
Running 

Running  in  place 
Steamboat 
Piston  Rod 
Fire  Cracker 
Aeroplane 
Jump  in  place 

Spring  jump,  feet  apart  and  together 

Spring  jump,  feet  forward  and  back 

Spring  jump,  feet  crossed 

Simon  Says 

Bending  to  touch  toes 

Wicket  Walk 

Knee  Dip 

Call  Ball 

Quick  arm  stretchings 

Quick  knee  bendings 

Knee  upward  bending 

Last  Man 

Partner  Tag 

Going  to  Jerusalem 

Blackboard  relays 

A  Dozen  Ways  of  Getting  There 


ATHLETIC  CONTESTS 


The  average  boy  and  girl  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grade  is  either 
in  the  pre-adolescent  or  the  early  adolescent  stage.  These  are  periods  of 
rapid  bodily  growth,  with  tendency  to  heart  weakness  and  fatigue ;  the  heart 
has  not  yet  caught  up  with  the  body-growth,  and  while  the  child's  nature 
demands  activity,  he  is  not  yet  ready  for  sports  that  necessitate  endurance. 
Long  distance  runs  and  over-played  basketball  are  types  of  activities  that 
may  strain  and  permanently  damage  the  heart.  Every  physician  and  physical 
director  can  give  tragic  instances  of  hearts  strained  at  this  age,  never  to 
recover  their  functioning  power.  Sprints,  short  dashes,  relay  races,  games 
of  skill— these  may  safely  be  given  in  the  elementary  schools;  quarter-mile 
races,  football  and  basketball  are  unsafe  and  are  opposed  for  pre-high  school 
children  by  the  great  majority  of  medical  and  educational  authorities. 

The  most  universal  and  most  wholesome  forms  of  outdoor  sports  are  the 
primitive  activities  of  tramping,  camping,  swimming ;  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 
and  the  Boy  Scouts  have  done  a  tremendous  service  to  American  youth  by 
popularizing  "getting  back  to  Nature." 

A  partial  list  of  the  standard  athletic  contests  for  this  age  is  given  below : 

For  Boys 

1.  Athletic  Badge  Tests.  The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  has  adopted  certain  standards  which 
every  boy  ought  to  attain.    These  tests  may  be  given  by  any  responsible 
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school  authority,  and  boys  successfully  passing  them  may  wear  the  standard 
bronze  button  which  may  be  secured  from  the  Association.  The  tests  consist 
of  chinning,  standing  broad  jump,  60-yard  dash,  and  the  running  high  jump. 
Write  the  Association  Headquarters  for  full  particulars. 

2.  Field  and  Track  Events.  Standing  broad  jump;  running  broad  jump; 
running  high  jump;  dashes  up  to  100  yards;  shot  put;  relay  races. 

3.  Team  Games.  Newcomb,  Volley  Ball,  Soccer  Foot  Ball,  rules  published 
by  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bro.,  45  Rose  St.,  New  York ;  Baseball ;  Tennis ;  Swimming. 


1.  Athletic  Badge  Tests.  Girls  passing  these  tests  are  entitled  to  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  pin ;  write  for  particulars  as  directed 
above.  The  tests  for  girls  include  relay  races,  potato  race,  basketball  goal- 
throwing,  throwing  for  distance,  and  volley-ball  serving. 

2.  Field  and  Track  Events.  These  may  include  baseball  distance  throw, 
baseball  target  throw,  basketball  distance  throw,  hop-step-and-jump,  potato 
race,  40-  to  50-yard  dash,  and  relay  races. 

3.  Team  Games.  Baseball,  using  playground  ball ;  Bat  Ball ;  Dodge  Ball ; 
progressive  dodge  ball  (see  games  for  Gr.  VI),  tennis,  swimming,  volley  ball 
(Spalding  rules)  and  Newcomb  (Spalding  rules). 

Rural  School  Playgrounds.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  the 
planning  or  equipment  for  rural  school  grounds,  as  this  has  already  been 
done  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Meyer  in  "The  Rural  Playground,"  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  issued  free  of  charge. 


Number  of  players :  An  official  team  consists  of  ten  players.  Any  number 
may  play. 

Apparatus :    One  basketball ;  one  post.  5  to  8  feet  high. 
Position  of  players  on  field : 


For  Girls 


I.   BAT  BALL 


X 


X 


P  (post) 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


No.  Line 


Base 


Line 


1 


2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 
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Object  of  game.  To  bat  the  ball  with  the  open  palm  across  the  No.  line, 
run  down  the  field,  circle  the  post  at  farther  end  and  get  back  over  the  No. 
line  without  being  hit  with  the  ball.  This  constitutes  a  "run"  and  scores  one 
point  for  the  team  making  the  run. 

To  Start  the  Game.  The  captain  toes  the  base-line,  bats  the  ball  across 
the  No.  line,  runs  around  the  post  at  farther  end  of  the  field  and  back  across 
the  No.  line.  He  then  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  team.  The  players 
bat  in  rotation;  each  player  moving  up  to  the  base-line  as  soon  as  the  one 
ahead  of  him  starts  to  run.  After  the  last  player  on  the  team  has  played, 
sides  are  changed ;  the  team  at  the  bat  going  into  the  field ;  that  in  the  field 
coming  to  bat.  An  inning  is  finished  when  each  player  has  served  in  turn. 
A  game  consists  of  three  innings. 

"Outs."    A  player  is  out : 

1.  If  hit  by  the  ball  while  running. 

2.  If  he  does  not  bat  the  ball  across  the  No.  line. 

3.  If  the  ball  is  caught  "on  the  fly"  by  a  player  in  the  field. 
"Fouls." 

1.  Running  with  ball. 

2.  Holding  ball  longer  than  three  seconds. 

3.  Batting  ball  with  fist,  or  anything  but  the  open  palm. 
Fouls  count  one  point  against  the  side  making  foul. 
"Suggestions." 

1.  Players  must  be  prompt  at  the  base-line  when  it  is  their  turn  to  bat. 

2.  Run  immediately  after  batting  the  ball.  If  you  are  out  you  will  be 
called  back. 

3.  Do  not  always  follow  the  same  course  in  running.  "Keep  your  opponents 
guessing." 

4.  Hit  the  ball  in  one  direction  and  run  in  another. 

5.  The  ball  must  not  be  held  by  players  in  the  field.  It  should  be  passed 
from  one  to  another  on  the  team  until  there  is  good  opportunity  to  hit  the 
runner.    Work  up  "team  play." 

6.  Do  not  throw  the  ball  aimlessly.    Always  throw  to  some  one. 

II.  VOLLEY  BALL 

Rule  book  published  by  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bro.,  45  Rose  St.,  New  York. 

Number  of  Players :    7  to  14  on  a  team,  depending  on  space. 

Apparatus :  Net  2  feet  wide,  stretched  from  side  to  side,  7  feet  from  ground 
(if  net  is  not  available,  use  rope),  volley  ball. 

Court :  50  feet  long,  25  feet  wide.  (If  space  is  not  large  enough  use  largest 
court  available.) 

Game :  The  game  consists  in  keeping  the  ball  in  motion  back  and  forth 
across  a  high  net  by  striking  it  with  'the  open  palm.  The  ball  must  not  be 
allowed  to  touch  the  floor  or  go  outside  the  court. 

Start:    By  serving. 

1.    Rules  for  Serving.    1.    Server  stands  with  one  foot  on  rear  boundary  of 
court  and  the  other  behind  it. 

2.    The  ball  is  tossed  up  with  one  hand  and  batted  with  the  open 
palm  of  the  other. 
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3.  Two  trials  are  allowed  to  send  the  ball  into  the  opponent's  court. 

4.  Any  two  players  on  the  server's  team  may  assist  the  ball  over 

the  net  neither  player  striking  the  ball  more  than  twice  in 
succession. 

2.  A  Server  is  Out:    1.    When  an  assisted  ball  fails  to  land  in  the  oppon- 

ent's court,  even  if  it  is  the  server's  first  trial. 

2.  When  he  fails  to  place  the  ball  in  the  opponent's  court  after  two 

trials. 

3.  When  his  side  knocks  the  ball  out  of  bounds,  or  under  the  net. 

4.  When  his  side  allows  the  ball  to  touch  the  ground. 

5.  When  his  side  fails  to  return  ball  to  opponents. 

6.  When  a  served  ball  hits  a  player  on  the  server's  side  and  does 

not  bounce  into  the  opponent's  court. 

7.  When  served  ball  falls  outside  opponent's  court. 

8.  If  ball  hits  or  goes  under  the  net  during  service,  it  is  a  dead  ball 

and  loses  the  server  one  trial.  Players  on  a  side  may  serve  in 
rotation,  or  one  person  may  be  chosen  as  server. 

3.  Fouls:    1.    A  player  batting  the  ball  more  than  twice  in  succession. 

2.  A  player  touching  the  net:  (a)  If  the  player  is  on  the  serving 

side,  his  side  loses  the  ball  and  the  opponents  serve,  but  do  not 
score,  (b)  If  the  player  is  on  the  receiving  side,  the  serving  side 
scores  one  point,  (c)  If  the  net  is  touched  simultaneously  by 
players  of  both  sides,  the  ball  is  out  of  play  and  the  serving 
side  serves  again. 

3.  Dribbling  (i.e.  keeping  the  ball  in  the  air  by  one  player  hitting 

it  quickly  and  repeatedly). 

4.  Sending  the  ball  under  the  net. 

5.  Sending  the  ball  out  of  the  court. 

6.  Catching  the  ball  and  holding  it  even  for  an  instant. 

4.  Score:    Except  for  fouls,  a  side  scores  only  when  serving.  Failure 

to  return  the  ball  merely  puts  the  serving  side  out  (i.e.  "changes 
the  serve"). 

1.  A  good  serve  unreturned  scores  one  point  for  the  serving  side. 

2.  A  point  is  also  scored  by  the  serving  side  if  opponents  fail  to 

return  a  ball  that  is  in  play. 

3.  A  ball  sent  out  of  bounds  by  the  receiving  side  in  returning  a 

service  scores  one  point  for  the  serving  side. 

4.  A  foul  made  by  either  side  counts  one  point  for  opponents. 

5.  Time:    Two  halves  of  10  minutes.    Rest  of  3  minutes. 


III.  NEWCOMB 

Rule  book  purchasable  from  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  45  Rose  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Field:  Rectangular  field  40x92  feet,  regulation  size.  Any  smaller  avail- 
able space  may  be  used.  Field  divided  by  rope  or  net  stretched  across  center 
(like  tennis  net)  6  to  8  feet  from  ground ;  depending  on  the  age  of  the  players. 

Equipment :    A^olley  ball  or  basketball.    Rope  or  net. 
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Organization:  Appoint  an  umpire,  a  scorer,  time  keeper,  and  two  captains. 
Game  divided  into  two  halves,  lasting  from  8  to  10  minutes  each,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  players.  Equal  sides,  preferably  15  on  a  side.  Captains 
station  teams  in  courts,  covering  all  space  possible,  smaller  ones  nearer  the 
net  or  rope  and  the  taller  ones,  and  those  who  can  throw  farthest,  in  back. 

Object  of  game:  To  throw  ball  so  as  to  make  it  touch  clear  space  in  op- 
ponent's territory ;  to  make  opponent  drop  or  send  the  ball  into  neutral  terri- 
tory or  "out  of  bounds."  (N.  B.  A  ball  is  "out  of  bounds"  when  it  lands  en- 
tirely outside  the  boundary  lines.)  If  the  throwing  side  sends  a  ball  over  the 
net  fairly  and  the  ball  lands  on  the  opponent's  boundary  line  it  is  considered 
"in"  (as  in  tennis). 

Method  of  play:  To  decide  which  side  shall  start  the  ball,  it  is  tossed  up 
between  the  two  captains,  standing  in  neutral  territory,  and  goes  to  the  side 
whose  captain  first  touches  the  ball  in  the  ''touch  off."  Ball  is  thrown  with 
one  hand  and  may  be  caught  with  two  hands.  In  throwing,  player  is  allowed 
to  take  only  one  step  with  ball.  Sides  alternate  throwing  the  ball.  Swift 
balls  hardest  to  catch.    Sides  change  courts  after  first  half. 

Score:  Balls  sent  by  the  throwing  side  which  are  not  caught  and  which 
land  in  the  opponent's  territory  score  one  for  the  throwing  side. 

Balls  sent  by  the  throwing  side  and  dropped  by  any  one  on  the  receiving 
side  score  one  for  the  throwing  side. 

Balls  fumbled  by  receiving  side  which  fall  in  neutral  territory  or  "out  of 
bounds"  score  one  for  the  throwing  side, 

Balls  sent  over  the  net  fairly  by  the  throwing  side  and  landing  in  neutral 
territory  or  "out  of  bounds"  score  one  for  the  receiving  side.  (N.  B.  Players 
going  after  the  ball  which  has  been  sent  "out  of  bounds"  should  throw  the 
ball  in  to  save  time.) 

Fouls  score  one  point  for  the  opposing  side,  as  follows : 

Balls  sent  under  the  net  by  the  throwing  side  score  one  point  for  the  receiv- 
ing side. 

Balls  sent  by  the  throwing  side  which  hit  the  net  score  one  for  the  receiv- 
ing side. 

Taking  more  than  one  step  with  the  ball  when  throwing  scores  one  for 
the  opposing  side. 

Stepping  into  neutral  territory  when  throwing  or  receiving  the  ball  scores 
one  for  the  opposing  side.  (This  does  not  refer  to  recovering  the  ball  after 
it  has  been  dropped.) 

Holding  the  ball  more  than  3  seconds  when  it  should  be  delivered  scores  one 
for  the  opposing  side. 

IV.   ATHLETIC  BADGE  TEST  FOR  BOYS 

The  athletic  badge  test  is  competition,  not  against  individual  rivals,  but 
against  standards.    It  is  a  test  of  development  and  physical  efficiency. 

Any  list  of  individual  athletic  events  might  be  selected  and  standardized  as 
a  development  test,  but  the  athletic  badge  test  represents  a  very  simple  list 
of  important  events  selected  and  standardized  by  experts  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
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1.  Pull-Up  (chinning) 
or  Rope  Climb  (using  both  hands  and 
legs) 

2.  Standing  Broad  Jump 

3.  60-yard  Dash 
or  50-yard  Dash 

4.  Baseball  Throw  (accuracy) 


First  Test 

4  times 


or  Baseball  Throw  (distance) 


12  feet 
5  feet  9  inches 
9  seconds 
8  seconds 

3  strikes  out  of  6  throws  at  40  ft. 
130  feet 


1.  Pull-Up  (chinning) 
or  Rope  Climb  (using  both  hands  and 
legs) 

2.  Standing  Broad  Jump 
or  Running  Broad  Jump 

3.  60-yard  Dash 

or  100-yard  Dash 

4.  Baseball  Throw  (accuracy) 


Second  Test 

6  times 


or  Baseball  Throw  (distance) 


16  feet 

6  feet  6  inches 
12  feet 

8  seconds 
13%  seconds 

3  strikes  out  of  5  throws  at  45  ft. 
195  feet 


1.  Pull-Up  (chinning) 
or  Rope  Climb  (using  hands  only) 

2.  Running  High  Jump 

or  Running  Broad  Jump 

3.  220-yard  Run 

or  100-yard  Dash 

4.  Baseball  Throw  (distance) 
or  Baseball  Throw  (accuracy) 
or  8  lb.  .Shot  Put 


Third  Test 

9  times 


16  feet 
4  feet  4  inches 
14  feet 
28  seconds 
12%  seconds 
220  feet 

3  strikes  out  of  5  throws  at  50  ft. 
28  feet 


It  has  been  found  that  boys  of  12  years  of  age  should  be  able  to  qualify 
for  the  badge  under  the  first  test,  elementary  school  boys  of  13  years  and  over 
for  the  second  test,  and  high  school  boys  for  the  third  test.  It  does  not  seem, 
however,  that  the  different  standards  should  be  limited  to  these  age  groups. 
Accordingly  no  age  or  even  weight  limit  is  fixed.  Any  boy  may  enter  any 
test  at  any  time. 

It  is  generally  agreed  "that  climbing,  jumping,  running  and  throwing 
should  be  considered  the  four  fundamental  activities  to  be  included  in  any 
physical  efficiency  test,"  and  accordingly  each  of  the  three  tests  makes  use  of 
four  events.  Certain  options  are  allowed  to  make  the  tests  adaptable  to  varied 
local  conditions,  and  to  allow  choice  of  those  activities  most  interesting  to 
the  boys  of  any  locality.  To  pass  a  test  a  boy  must  qualify  in  four  events, 
one  from  each  of  the  four  classes,  climbing,  jumping,  running  and  throwing. 

Rules 

No  boy  is  permitted  to  receive  more  than  one  badge  in  any  one  year. 

It  is  necessary  to  qualify  at  one  time  in  the  four  events  in  any  one  test 
to  win  a  badge.  If  a  boy  fails  in  the  tests  one  day  he  should  be  permitted 
to  practice  until  he  can  pass  the  tests. 
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Any  responsible  adult  may  give  the  tests. 

Even  though  a  boy  has  not  received  a  first  test  badge  he  may  qualify 
for  a  badge  of  a  higher  order. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  badges  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  boys  who  have 
not  passed  the  tests  and  are  therefore  not  entitled  to  have  the  badges,  the 
Badge  Test  Committee  has  found  it  wise  to  allow  no  sample  badges  to  be 
sent  out.  It  is  suggested,  in  instances  where  it  seems  desirable  to  have 
badges  at  once  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  the  badge  tests,  that  a 
few  of  the  boys  be  given  the  tests  immediately. 

All  tests  must  be  made  without  the  aid  of  spiked  or  cleated  shoes,  of  any 
sort;  tennis  or  gymnasium  shoes  are  allowed. 

There  shall  be  one  trial  only  in  the  chinning,  the  rope  climb  and  the 
running  events.  Three  trials  are  allowed  in  the  jumps  and  the  throws 
except  the  baseball  for  accuracy. 

Schools  selecting  the  "Athletic  Badge  Test"  for  adoption  should  send 
for  the  pamphlet  explaining  how  the  badges  and  certificates  may  be  secured. 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York.    Price  five  cents. 


V.  ATHLETIC  BADGE  TEST  FOR  GIRLS 


The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  has  adopted  the 
following  as  standards  which  every  normal  girl  ought  to  be  able  to  attain : 


First  Test  : 

1.  Balancing  (1  deep  knee  bend) 

2.  Either : 
Potato  Race, 

or  All-up  Indian  Club  Race, 
or  50- Yard  Dash 


3. 


4. 


Either  : 

Basket-ball  Throw  (distance), 
or  12  in.  Indoor  Baseball  Throw 
(accuracy) 

Either  : 

Volley  Ball  Serve, 
or  Tennis  Serve, 

or  Basketball  Goal  Throw  (10  foot  line) 
12  in.  Indoor  Baseball  Throw  and  Catch 


24  ft.  2  trials 

22  seconds 
30  seconds 
8  seconds 

35  feet 

2  strikes  out  of  5  throws  at 
25  feet 

2  in  5 

3  in  6 

2  in  5 

3  errors  allowed 


Second  Test: 

1.  Balancing  (book  on  head,  1  deep  knee 

bend) 

2.  Either : 
Potato  Race, 

or  All-up  Indian  Club  Race, 
or  Run  and  Catch, 
or  50-Yard  Dash 


24  ft.  2  trials 

20  seconds 
28  seconds 
19  seconds 
7  3/5  seconds 
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3.  Either : 
Basketball  Throw  (distance), 
or  12  in.  Indoor  Baseball  Throw 
(accuracy) 

4.  Either : 
Volley  Ball  Serve, 
or  Tennis  Serve, 

or  Basketball  Goal  Throw  (12  foot  line) 
12  in.  Indoor  Baseball  Throw  and  Catch 

Third  Test: 

1.  Balancing  (book  on  head,  3  deep  knee 

bends) 

2.  Either : 
Potato  Race,  or 
or  Run  and  Catch, 
or  50-Yard  Dash 

3.  Either : 
Basketball  Throw  (distance),  or 
or  12  in.  Indoor  Baseball  Throw 
(accuracy) 

4.  Either : 
Volley  Ball  Serve,  or 
or  Tennis  Serve, 

or  Basketball  Goal  Throw  (15  foot  line), 
or  12  in.  Indoor  Baseball  Throw  and 
Catch 

VI.  RULES  FOR  TESTS 

There  are  no  height,  weight  or  age  limits  in  the  Athletic  Badge  Tests 
for  Girls,  but  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  providp  tests  of  progressive 
difficulty.  Certain  options  have  been  provided  to  make  the  tests  adaptable 
to  local  conditions  and  to  allow  a  choice  of  those  activities  most  interesting 
to  the  girls  in  any  locality.  To  win  a  badge  in  any  test  a  girl  must  qualify 
in  one  event  in  each  of  the  four  groups  in  that  test. 

The  following  general  rules  shall  govern  the  final  tests :  Unless  otherwise 
stated  in  these  rules  there  shall  be  but  one  trial  in  each  event.  If  a  girl 
fails  in  the  tests  one  day  she  should  be  permitted  to  practice  until  she  can 
pass  the  tests. 

It  is  necessary  to  qualify  at  one  time  in  all  four  events  in  any  test  in  order 
to  win  a  badge. 

A  girl  may  not  earn  more  than  one  badge  in  each  of  the  three  tests,  nor 
having  received  a  badge  may  she  compete  for  a  badge  of  a  higher  class 
until  six  months  have  elapsed. 

Even  though  a  girl  has  not  received  a  badge  in  a  lower  grade,  she  may 
qualify  for  one  of  a  higher  order. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  badges  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  girls 
who  have  not  passed  the  tests  and  are  therefore  not  entitled  to  have  the 
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45  feet 

3  strikes  out  of  6  throws  at 
30  ft. 

3  in  6 
3  in  5 
3  in  G 

2  errors  allowed 


24  ft.  2  trials 

18  seconds 
17  seconds 
7  1/5  seconds 

55  feet 

3  strikes  out  of  5  throws  at 
36  ft. 

3  in  5 
3  in  4 
3  in  5 

1  error  allowed 
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badges,  the  Badge  Test  Committee  has  found  it  wise  to  allow  no  sample 
badges  to  be  sent  out.  It  is  suggested,  in  instances  where  it  seems  desirable 
to  have  badges  at  once  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  the  badge 
tests,  that  a  few  of  the  girls  be  given  the  test  immediately.  Certification 
blanks  will  be  sent  from  the  office  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  upon  request  and 
prompt  attention  will  be  given  to  orders  for  badges. 

VII.   DIRECTIONS  FOR  EVENTS 

4ZZ  Up  Indian  Club  Race:  Draw  two  tangent  circles,  each  three  feet 
in  diameter.  In  one  of  the  circles  place  three  Indian  clubs.  At  a  point 
thirty  feet  from  a  line  passed  through  the  center  of  the  circles,  and  parallel 
to  it,  draw  a  line  to  be  used  as  a  starting  line. 

On  the  signal  the  girl  runs  from  the  starting  line,  transfers  the  three 
clubs,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  vacant  circle  so  that  they  remain  standing, 
and  runs  back  to  the  starting  line.  The  girl  makes  three  such  trips  finishing 
at  the  starting  line.  The  girl  is  permitted  to  use  but  one  hand  in  transferring 
the  clubs.  The  surface  within  the  circles  should  be  smooth  and  level.  A  wide 
board  may  be  used  when  the  test  is  made  out  of  doors. 

To  qualify  in  this  event  for  a  first  test  badge  a  girl  must  make  the  three 
trips  to  the  circles  in    thirty  seconds. 

To  qualify  in  this  event  for  a  second  test  badge  a  girl  must  make  the 
three  trips  to  the  circle  in  twenty-eight  seconds. 

Potato  Race :  Secure  two  wooden  cubes  measuring  2%  inches.  (Pota- 
toes of  uniform  size  or  bean  bags  may  be  used).  Mark  upon  the  floor  or 
ground  five  yards  in  front  of  the  starting  line  a  square  measuring  12  inches 
in  outside  dimensions.  Five  yards  further  on  mark  a  circle  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  five  yards  beyond  this  a  second  6-inch  circle.  Distances 
should  be  measured  to  center  of  square  and  circles.  Place  a  block  in  each 
of  the  6-inch  circles.  At  the  word  of  command,  the  contestant  runs  from 
the  starting  line,  picks  up  the  nearest  block  and  places  it  in  the  square, 
runs  and  secures  the  farther  block,  touches  square  with  it  and  replaces 
it  in  the  farther  circle,  then  goes  back,  picks  up  the  other  block,  places  it  in  the 
nearer  circle  and  returns  to  the  starting  line.  Total  distance  is  70  yards. 
Blocks  may  not  be  dropped  or  thrown  but  must  be  placed  in  every  case. 
One  try  only  is  allowed,  but  the  event  must  be  run  over  if  either  of  the  blocks 
is  placed  outside  of  the  circle  or  the  square.  It  is  permissible  to  have  the 
block  on  the  line  if  it  is  more  in  than  out. 

Basketball  Goal  Throw:  The  regular  basketball  goal  may  be  used  or 
a  ring  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  (inside).  It  should  be  placed  ten  feet 
above  the  ground  and  the  inside  rim  should  extend  six  inches  from  the 
surface  to  which  it  is  attached.  From  a  point  directly  under  the  center 
of  the  goal,  semicircles  should  be  drawn  with  radii  of  ten,  twelve  and 
fifteen  feet,  for  throwing  lines. 

The  girl  may  stand  at  any  point  outside  of,  but  touching  the  throwing 
line  for  her  event.    The  basketball  used  shall  be  of  standard  size  and  weight. 

The  goal  may  be  made  either  by  a  clear  throw  or  by  bouncing  against 
the  backboard. 

Five  or  six  tlirows,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  count  as  one  trial. 
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Balancing  Test :  A  standard  balance  beam  twelve  feet  long  and  two  inches 
wide  may  be  used,  or  a  two  by  four-inch  plank  set  on  the  two-inch  side. 
The  length  shall  be  twelve  feet. 

There  is  no  time  limit  in  this  event  but  there  should  be  an  endeavor 
to  meet  the  requirements  promptly,  without  haste  and  with  perfect  poise. 
Two  trials  are  allowed  in  the  balancing  events. 

In  the  first  test  the  girl  starts  from  the  center  of  the  beam,  walks  a 
half  turn,  and  balancing  with  toes  on  beam,  holding  head  up  and  body  erect, 
makes  deep  knee  bend,  coming  to  full  squat  on  heels.  Rising  she  completes 
turn,  walks  forward  to  end  of  beam,  makes  full  turn  and  walks  to  center 
of  beam,  the  starting  point. 

The  second  test  is  the  same  as  the  first  except  that  the  girl  must  throughout 
the  test  have  a  book  balanced  upon  her  head.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity 
this  book  should  be  a  12mo  (5"x7")  book  with  stiff  board  covers  weigh- 
ing from  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  one  pound.  The  person  giving  the 
test  should  see  that  the  girl's  hair  is  not  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
assist  in  supporting  the  book  or  making  the  balancing  easier. 

The  third  test  is  the  same  as  the  second  except  that  the  girl  must  keep 
her  hands  on  her  hips  throughout  the  test  and  must  make  three  deep  knee 
bends  in  succession  in  place  of  one. 

Running  and  Catching :  At  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  from  the  starting 
line  and  parallel  to  it,  stretch  a  cord  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 

On  the  signal  the  girl  runs  from  the  starting  line,  tosses  a  basketball  or 
a  volley-ball  over  the  cord,  catches  it,  and  runs  back  to  the  starting  line. 
Three  such  trips  are  made,  finishing  at  the  starting  line.  In  case  of  failure  to 
catch  the  ball,  it  must  be  secured,  tossed  over  the  cord  (either  direction)  and 
caught  before  continuing  the  run. 

The  starting  line  and  the  cord  should  both  be  well  away  from  any  wall, 
backstop,  or  other  object,  so  that  neither  the  contestant  nor  the  ball 
shall  touch  any  obstruction  during  the  run. 

Basketball  Throw  for  Distance:  The  primary  consideration  here  is 
distance,  although  the  ball  should  be  kept  within  a  fairly  well  defined  area, 
possibly  the  width  of  a  road  or  track.  Any  number  of  steps  shall  be 
allowed  but  the  thrower  must  not  step  over  the  line  in  making  the  throw 
as  this  counts  as  one  trial.  Measuring  may  be  simplified  by  placing 
markers  at  the  specified  distances. 

The  "official"  basketball  should  be  used.  Any  style  of  throw  is  allowed, 
sidearm  or  overhand,  one  or  two  hand. 

Volley  Ball  Serve :  A  volley-ball  net  or  piece  of  cord  shall  be  stretched 
at  a  height  of  eight  feet  across  the  center  of  the  playing  space.  Twenty- 
four  feet  distant  a  line  shall  be  drawn  on  the  floor  or  ground  parallel  to 
the  net.  The  contestant  with  volley-ball  in  hand  shall  stand  facing  the  net 
and  toeing  the  line  with  either  foot.  She  tosses  the  ball  with  one  hand  as  in 
tennis  and  strikes  it  with  the  other  hand  over  the  net  so  that  it  will  fall 
within  a  square  ten  by  ten  feet.  This  square  shall  be  marked  on  the 
floor  or  ground  ten  feet  from  the  net  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  If  the 
contestant  steps  forward  over  the  line  before  the  ball  strikes  tiie  ground, 
no  score  is  allowed,  but  it  counts  as  one  serve. 
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Five  or  six  serves,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  count  as  one  trial.  The 
serve  may  be  made  either  underhand  or  overhand. 

Tennis  Serve :  Upon  a  wall  mark  a  space  13%  feet  long  and  30  inches  wide, 
the  lower  line  of  the  rectangle  being  36  inches  from  the  floor  or  ground. 
A  line  is  drawn  on  the  floor  or  ground  38  feet  from  the  wall  and  parallel 
to  it.  Upon  this  line  is  marked  a  13%  foot  space  directly  opposite  the  13% 
foot  space  on  the  wall.  In  making  the  serve  the  girl  must  stand  behind  this  38 
foot  line,  but  she  may  not  be  within  the  13%  foot  space  marked  on  this  line. 
The  ball  may  strike  the  upper  line  and  be  good  but  must  clear  the  lower  line. 

This  event  may  be  given  upon  a  standard  tennis  court,  and  in  this  case  a 
second  tennis  net  must  be  stretched  above  the  regular  net,  leaving  a  space 
of  30  inches  between  the  two  nets,  the  serve  being  "driven"  through  this  space 
into  the  service  area.  This  is  designed  to  prevent  qualification  for  this 
event  by  an  easy  "lob"  into  the  service  area — no  real  test  of  ability  to  serve. 

Four,  five  or  six  serves,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  count  as  one  trial. 

Indoor  Baseball  Throw  and  Catch:  On  an  indoor  or  playground  diamond 
with  36  foot  base-lines  and  a  30  foot  pitcher's  box,  place  a  pitcher  and  three 
basemen.  Contestant  stands  at  home.  She  must  catch  the  ball  delivered  from 
the  pitcher,  throw  to  first  and  catch  the  return,  throw  to  second,  catch  the 
return,  throw  to  third,  and  catch  the  return.  She  thus  must  catch  four  throws 
and  throw  to  each  of  the  three  bases,  giving  a  possible  seven  errors.  A  throw 
by  the  girl  or  to  her  shall  be  judged  as  being  good  if  both  hands  can  be 
placed  upon  it  by  stretching  with  either  foot  on  the  base.  In  case  of  a 
bad  throw  to  her  the  throw  should  be  repeated.  A  bad  throw  by  her  shall 
be  an  error.   The  official  12  inch  baseball  must  be  used. 

Twelve  Inch  Indoor  Baseball  Throw  for  Accuracy :  Make  a  target  15 
inches  by  24  inches  of  wood  or  canvas  to  represent  the  area  within  which  a 
"strike"  must  be  thrown.  Suspend  this  target  about  a  foot  or  two  in  front 
of  a  backstop  of  wire,  a  fence,  or  a  mat  in  the  gymnasium.  The  lower  edge 
of  the  target  should  be  24  inches  from  the  floor.  A  strike  is  any  throw 
that  hits  the  target  enough  to  move  it  at  all.  (Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  ball  hits  the  target  directly  and  not  on  the  bounce  or  the  rebound.) 

The  thrower  shall  stand  facing  the  target  with  both  feet  upon  the  line 
indicating  the  distance  specified  for  the  event.  In  delivering  the  ball,  which 
should  be  the  official  12  inch  indoor  baseball,  she  may  step  forward  with  either 
foot,  but  her  other  foot  must  be  up  on  the  line  when  the  ball  is  thrown. 
Either  underhand  or  overhand  delivery  shall  be  allowed. 

Five  or  six  throws,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  count  as  one  trial. 
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In  spite  of  the  scores  of  possible  subjects,  there  are  only  two  kinds  of 
school  festivals;  first,  the  type  in  which  school  time  and  effort  is  expended 
for  a  spectacle  or  an  entertainment,  and  second,  the  type  in  which  the  festi- 
val is  a  summary  of  the  daily  work  in  music,  in  physical  education,  in 
English,  in  art,  or  in  history  or  geography.  The  first  type  can  only  be 
detrimental  to  school  morale;  school  time  is  too  precious  to  be  spent  in 
amusement.  The  second  type  is  tremendously  valuable  in  correlating  and 
in  visualizing  the  different  school  subjects.  If  the  festival  is  made  to 
include  the  entire  school,  instead  of  a  few  star  performers;  if  the  subject  is 
one  toward  which  the  general  school  work  has  been  tending,  and  if  the  songs, 
the  games,  the  dances  and  the  spoken  parts  have  been  developed  as  part  of 
the  regular  daily  work,  then  the  festival  has  a  definite  and  legitimate  claim 
to  be  considered  as  an  educational  project. 

SUGGESTED  FESTIVAL  OUTLINES 

I.  Old  King  Cole:  For  an  elementary  and  primary  school,  of  two  or 
three  hundred  children.  The  stage  is  the  school  yard  or  athletic  field, 
an  open  grassy  stretch,  preferably  with  trees;  at  the  side  the  audience  is 
seated.    At  the  left  center  is  a  rustic  throne  prepared  for  Old  King  Cole. 

The  festival  begins  with  the  entrance  of  groups  of  children  from  various 
directions,  gathering  on  the  green  to  watch  for  King  Cole  and  his  train, 
who  are  expected  to  pass  through  the  village.  While  the  children  wait, 
they  play  various  suitable  games,  such  as  Round  and  Round  the  Village, 
London  Bridge,  Three  Dukes,  Sally  Waters,  etc. 

Presently  one  child  points  out  the  approach  of  the  royal  party,  coming 
from  the  right.  King  Cole  is  riding  on  a  gaily  decked  pony  or  donkey, 
followed  by  the  various  characters  in  Mother  Goose,  and  by  children  in 
simple  white  dresses.  The  waiting  children  separate,  leaving  a  passage 
for  the  royal  procession,  which  halts  between  the  lines  of  welcoming 
subjects.  When  the  king  sees  the  throne  prepared  for  him,  he  decides  to 
rest  and  view  the  children's  games.  His  pages  assist  him  to  dismount,  and 
group  themselves,  with  his  followers,  around  his  throne.  The  king  calls 
for  his  pipe  and  his  bowl,  in  succession,  brought  by  pages;  his  "fiddlers 
three"  can  be  used  to  supply  music  for  the  games  which  are  to  follow. 
The  suggested  games  and  dances  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  suitable  ones 
for  a  program  of  this  type. 

1.  Singing  games  ;  Pussy  Cat ;  Sing  a  Song  o'  Sixpence ;  Hickory,  Dickory, 
Dock;  Little  Jack  Horner;  The  Circus;  Children's  Polka;  Bean  Porridge. 

2.  Dances ;  Swedish  Ring ;  Seven  Jumps ;  Dan  Tucker ;  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  (Virginia  Reel)  ; Pop  Goes  the  Weasel;  Irish  Long  Dance;  Scotch 
Reel ;  Comin'  Through  the  Rye. 

3.  Boys  as  clowns,  for  tumbling  acts ;  atheletic  events,  such  as  jumping, 
throwing,  etc.,  can  be  performed  for  the  amusement  of  the  king. 

4.  Maypole  Dances. 

5.  "Daffy-down-dilly,"  in  crepe  paper  costumes;  folk  dance  by  little  girls. 
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6.  Wee  Willie  Winkie,  in  night-gown  and  with  bell  for  curfew,  comes 
to  send  children  to  bed ;  children,  singing,  follow  him  off  to  right ;  king  and 
his  train  exit  to  left. 

II.    Health  Festival: — The  Court  of  Common-Sense. 

The  Queen  of  Health  is  on  a  visit  to  King  Common-Sense,  who  is  giving 
a  festival  in  her  honor.  Entrance  procession  of  King  and  Queen,  with 
pages,  heralds  and  subjects. 

Suggested  games  and  dances;  Jolly  Miller,  Brownie  Polka,  The  Spielman, 
Ring  Dance,  Seven  Jumps,  Nuts  in  May,  etc. 

Enter  witch  Ignorance,  who  beckons,  one  by  one,  the  Grimy-Joes,  in 
dirty  overalls  (Pop  Goes  the  Weasel  danced  by  them);  Pickles;  Frying- 
pan;  Coffee-pot,  each  with  characteristic  pantomime  or  dance.  The  children 
are  driven  to  the  rear  of  the  stage  by  the  intruders. 

The  Queen  of  Health  appeals  to  heralds  to  summon  her  guard  to  drive 
off  the  followers  of  Ignorance.    Then  appear  in  succession : 

1.  Fresh  Air  Fairies. 

2.  Soap  Spirits ;  Tooth  Brush  Brigade  drill. 

3.  Exercise  Boys,  in  scout  uniform  or  gymnasium  suits ;  these  do  drill  or 
stunts. 

4.  Lads  of  laughter,  clowns,  with  grotesque  stunts. 

5.  Duet,  song  or  dance;  Minnie  Spinach  and  Charlie  Carrot. 

6.  Lettuce  Lassies ;  group  dance.  Green  crepe  paper  skirts,  very  ruffled. 
As  each  of  these  of  the  Health  Queen's  guard  presents  his  contribution, 

the  forces  of  Ignorance  withdraw  further  to  the  rear.  As  the  program  is 
about  to  end,  the  herald  reads  the  Queen's  proclamation — the  Health  Chores, 
or  whatever  health  rules  have  been  adopted  by  the  school. 

Finale ;  all  the  cast  join  in  some  simple  circle  dance,  such  as  the  French 
May,  and  the  program  should  be  closed  with  the  school  song. 

III.    Under  The  Stars  And  Stripes 
a  festival  of  citizenship 

Raised  platform  at  center  back  of  stage;  flat  space  in  front  for  dancers. 
Chorus  grouped  at  side. 

As  the  group  representing  each  nation  enters,  the  leader  presents  to 
Uncle  Sam  a  small  national  flag  or  the  colors  of  the  nation  represented. 

Enter  Herald ;  Columbia  ;  Uncle  Sam,  preceded  by  three  fife-and-drummer 
boys  in  scout  costume.  Columbia  sits  on  a  low  bench  in  the  center  of  the 
raised  platform,  Uncle  Sam  stands  at  her  right ;  scouts  in  rear. 

1.  Prologue — Columbia  comes  forward. 

Whenever  we  think  of  our  country's  greatness,  its  power  and  wealth,  we 
remember  those  who  crossed  the  seas  in  that  far  yesterday  when  this 
mighty  land  was  but  a  dream.  We  remember,  too,  those  later  pilgrims 
whose  eager  hopes  have  led  them  to  the  feet  of  liberty. 

It  is  for  them  that  here  today  we  hold  high  festival  together.  From 
many  lands  they  came,  seeking  freedom  for  themselves,  but  also  bearing 
gracious  gifts  of  courage,  love,  and  beauty  which  they  have  woven  into  the 
tapestry  of  the  Nation. 
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From  the  heroic  past  there  comes  to  you  at  this  hour  those  daring  lovers 
of  great  liberty  who  have  built  the  young  republic. 

(From  outside  comes  the  last  verse  of  "America,  The  Beautiful." 
"O  beautiful  for  patriot's  dreams,"  etc. 

2.  Herald  reads  from  his  scroll : 

First  there  come  the  forest  people ; 

Scattered  far  have  been  their  nation, 

Felled  their  forest  pines  and  oak  trees, 

But  their  bravery  and  courage, 

True  and  lofty  aspirations, 

May  our  country  hold  forever. 
Enter  chief,  followed  by  council ;  bring  gift  of  wampum  to  Uncle  Sam. 
Tribe  holds  ceremonial;  ''War  Dance;"  then  the  Indians  stand  on  opposite 
wing  from  chorus.    Indian  Song :    "From  the  Land  of  the  Sky-Blue  Water." 

3.  Herald :    Far  across  the  pathless  ocean, 

Led  by  hopes  of  high  adventure. 
Bringing  love  of  life  aiid  beauty 
Came  the  bold  and  daring  Spaniard. 
Enter  group  of  Spanish  peasants;  leader  presents  flag  or  colors  to  Uncle 
Sam.    Spanish  peasant  dance.    Chorus  sings  Spanish  ballad  "La  Cachuca." 

4.  Herald  :    Little  Holland's  sturdy  settlers 

Bringing  valor,  wisdom,  patience, 
Builded  well  a  sure  foundation 
For  this  nation  of  the  future. 
Dutch  group  enters ;  wooden  shoe  dance.     Chorus  sings  Dutch  ballad : 
"Song  of  the  Wooden  Shoon." 

5.  Herald :    Sunny  France  has  sent  brave  spirits 

Bringing  love  of  home  and  country 
Willing  hands  and  dauntless  courage. 
Enter  French  peasants ;  French  May  Dance.     French  National  Hymn : 
"La  Marseillaise." 

6.  Herald  :    Hail  the  shamrock,  rose  and  thistle ! 

Mother  country.  Nation-builder, 

Champion  of  Law  and  Justice, 

Honor  to  thy  sons  and  daughters 

Who  through  hardship,  hunger,  danger, 

Never  doubted,  never  faltered, 

Till  their  vision  saw  fulfilment, 

From  a  wilderness,  a  nation. 
Enter  dancers  in  national  costumes ;  Irish  Reel :  Highland  Schottische :  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.   Chorus  sings  ballads  of  the  United  Kingdom :   "O  dear, 
What  can  the  Matter  Be,"  "The  Minstrel  Boy,"  and  "The  Blue  Bells  of 
Scotland." 

7.  Herald  :    Music,  dancing,  love  and  laughter. 

Happy  hearts  and  youth  eternal, 
Love  of  life  and  joy  and  beauty 
Children  of  Italia  bring  us. 
Group  of  Italian  musicians,  guitars  slung  with  gay  ribbons  around  their 
necks.    Dance,  Tarantella ;  Chorus  sing  Italian  street  song.  "Santa  Lucia." 
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Herald  :    Children  of  the  far-off  Northland, 

Sturdy,  faithful,  true  and  tender, 

Poets,  sages,  dreamers,  workers, 

Scandinavia,  we  greet  thee. 
Group  of  Norwegian  peasants  in  national  dance;  Chorus  sings  national 
anthem,  "A  Psalm  of  Peace." 

9.    Herald :    Glorious  Russia,  mighty  nation, 

Through  the  ages  held  in  bondage, 

Welcome,  latest-born  republic, 

Sacrificing  all  for  freedom ! 
Russian  Cossack  dance ;    Russian  Folk  Song,  "Bereza  Tree." 
Uncle  Sam  comes  forward,  holding  the  flags  of  the  nations. 
Uncle  Sam :  From  the  distant  ends  of  nowhere, 

Many  men  of  many  races 

Have  come  seeking  what  they  dreamed  of. 

Liberty,  a  torch  before  them 

Raised  their  minds  above  the  market, 

Waked  the  mighty  souls  within  them, 

Stirred  their  hearts  with  noble  passion, 

Gave  their  souls  a  clearer  vision. 

Thus  the  folk  shall  be  united 

For  the  shaping  of  the  future. 

Bring  your  gifts,  oh  ancient  peoples. 

One  and  all  be  they  devoted 

To  Law,  Liberty  and  Service ! 

This  your  vision  of  the  future, 

This  the  thing  ye  stand  or  die  for. 

From  the  hearts  of  a  free  people, 

From  the  lips  of  me,  their  spokesman, 

I  foretell  the  thing  that  shall  be; 

Never  more  among  the  nations 

Shall  we  suffer  war  for  plunder ; 

Fight  we  shall,  if  Heaven  wills  it, 

To  maintain  among  the  nations 

Ancient  Law  and  general  Freedom. 

But  the  fighting  of  the  future 

Shall  be  battles  of  the  spirit, 

For  the  service  of  all  peoples, 

For  relief  of  the  down-trodden, 

For  the  healing  ancient  sorrows. 

Lo.  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above  us 

Shine  for  Freedom,  Law  and  Service, 

Mark  the  pathway  of  the  Future! 

American  flag  unfurled ;  audience,  chorus  and  dancers  join  in  first  verse 
of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 
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FOREWORD 

Supervisors  of  rural  schools  in  twenty  or  more  counties  in  North 
Carolina  have,  during  the  past  five  years,  demonstrated  the  value  of  the 
Group  Center  and  County  Commencements  in  their  relation  to  rural 
school  progress. 

The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  first :  to  record  some  of  the  plans 
and  programs  found  by  actual  experience  to  be  practical  and  most 
valuable  in  realizing  definitely  the  aims  or  objectives  for  the  year, 
and  second :  to  furnish  supervisors,  coming  into  the  work  for  the  first 
time,  a  practicable  plan  of  procedure  in  organizing  and  carrying  on 
the  work  for  the  whole  year. 

The  rural  school  supervisors  met  in  conference  at  Hobgood,  Raleigh 
and  Salisbury  during  the  month  of  January,  1923,  and  discussed  the 
organization  and  contents  of  the  proposed  bulletin.  Each  supervisor 
contributed  from  her  own  experience  the  material  considered  most 
valuable  in  the  making  of  the  bulletin.  The  first  draft  of  the  bulletin 
was  reviewed  by  each  supervisor  and  revised  after  the  Group  Center 
and  County  Commencements  were  held  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
thereby  recording  in  the  bulletin  the  latest  and  best  plans  for  the 
commencements. 

Hattie  S.  Parrott, 
Assistant  State  Supervisor  Rural  Schools. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  bulletin  represents  the  cooperative  effort  of  the  Rural  Super- 
visors of  Xorth  Carolina  to  set  forth  a  plan  for  group  and  county 
commencements.  Miss  Hattie  S.  Parrott,  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  has  compiled  this  material  in  its  present  form.  A 
series  of  group  commencements  followed  by  county-wide  commencements 
should  be  of  the  highest  value  in  any  county  system  for  promoting  its 
educational  interests.  The  scheme  presented  here  is  designed  to  obtain 
the  best  results  with  the  least  expnditure  of  time  and  energy.  I  most 
heartily  commend  it  as  a  guide  in  its  practical  suggestions  to  those 
desiring  to  put  on  such  a  series  of  commencements. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


GROUP  CENTER  AND  COUNTY 
COMMENCEMENTS 


SECTION  I. 

GROUP  CENTER  COMMENCEMENTS 

Underlying  Purposes.  The  purpose  of  the  Group  Center  Commencement 
may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  center  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts represented  in  the  group  of  schools  upon  the  educational  needs 
of  the  larger  school  community  composed  of  all  the  schools  of  the  group. 

2.  To  develop  friendly  and  wholesome  rivalry  among  the  schools  of 
the  special  group  to  the  end  that  all  the  schools  may  strive  to  attain 
highar  standards  of  work  along  all  lines. 

3.  To  stimulate  community  pride  in  the  school  and  at  the  same 
time  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  efforts  and  records  of  neighboring 
schools:  to  call  to  the  attention  of  each  school  represented  the  lines 
along  which  improvement  may  be  made  during  the  next  school  year. 

4.  To  acquaint  boys  and  girls  of  neighboring  communities  with  one 
another  to  the  end  that  they  may  realize  that  the  several  school  com- 
munities represented  are  parts  of  one  big  community  of  neighbors. 

To  Summarize:  The  Purposes  of  the  Group  Center  Commencement  are 
to  Promote  School  Interest,  Community  Spirit  and  Good  Fellowship. 

Principal  Features.  The  principal  features  of  a  Group  Center  Com- 
mencement are  (1)  the  seventh  grade  exercises,  (2)  the  contests,  (3)  the 
address,  and  (4)  the  exhibits.  Whatever  adaptations  of  or  additions  to 
the  program  are  made  there  should  be  provision  for  the  four  features 
outlined  above — this  is  essential.  After  first  consideration  is  given  to  the 
main  features  there  are  always  local  demands  for  certain  additional 
features  which  should  receive  attention  in  order  to  make  the  program 
as  a  whole  most  pleasing,  as  well  as  profitable,  to  the  assembled  group. 
The  principal  feature  should  be  the  same  for  each  Group  Center  Com- 
mencement in  the  county  and  there  can  be  planned  enough  additional 
material  or  supplementary  features  to  vary  the  programs. 

1.  Seventh  Grade  Exercises.  The  Group  Center  Commencement  is 
planned  primarily  to  present  the  product  of  the  elementary  grades. 
Keeping  the  pupils  in  school  until  they  complete  the  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary grades  is  a  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  school. 
Assembling  the  seventh  grade  graduates  is  one  way  of  showing  how  nearly 
the  schools  have  accomplished  the  aim  of  keeping  all  the  pupils  in  school 
until  they  are  prepared  for  high  school  work. 

The  assembling  of  the  seventh  grade  graduates  for  a  brief  program 
consisting  of  a  song,  or  a  flag  salute,  or  a  dramatization  or  pageant, 
features  the  group  of  children  for  whom  the  day  is  especially  set  apart. 
As  the  seventh  grade  pupils  from  each  school  represented  in  the  group 
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eoine  on  the  stage  for  the  assembling  feature,  it  is  suggested  that  they 
be  identified  as  to  the  school  which  they  represent.  There  are  various 
and  attractive  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done.  They  may  sing  a  school 
song,  carry  the  banner  giving  interesting  facts  about  their  school,  or  be 
presented  by  a  member  of  the  class. 

If  all  the  schools  of  the  county  close  on  approximately  the  same  date, 
the  uniform  seventh  grade  examinations  could  be  given  before  the  Group 
Center  Commencement  and  only  the  pupils  who  actually  complete  the  work 
should  be  assembled  for  the  seventh  grade  exercises.  However,  if  the 
schools  close  on  different  dates  and  there  is  more  than  two  weeks  dif- 
ference in  the  closing  dates,  all  of  the  members  of  the  seventh  grade  in 
the  different  schools  should  assemble.  In  this  event,  the  examinations 
are  given  after  the  Group  Center  Commencement.  In  either  case,  the 
Certificates  of  Promotion  should  be  presented  at  the  County  Commence- 
ment instead  of  at  the  Group  Center  Commencement. 

The  Group  Center  Commencement  furnishes  a  fine  opportunity  to  con- 
vince patrons  of  their  responsibility  in  providing  high  school  facilities 
for  the  large  number  of  new  students  entering  the  high  schools. 

2.  Contests.  Contests  should  grow  out  of  the  work  of  the  entire 
school  year  and  not  be  especially  prepared  "show"  material.  The  real 
worth  of  a  commencement  is  spoiled  by  the  latter  procedure. 

Both  the  classroom  work  and  the  playground  activities  should  be 
included  in  the  contests.  These  contests  in  their  finals  represent 
approximately  the  standard  reached  in  both  literary  and  athletic  work. 
In  taking  part  in  the  contests  each  child  is  stimulated  to  put  forth  the 
greatest  effort  possible  to  do  his  or  her  best. 

The  literary  or  subject  matter  contests  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  given  with  the  contestants  assembled  in  class  room  and  where  no 
visitors  are  allowed,  and  contests  given  before  the  public.  These  last 
may  be  contests  which  have  a  place  on  the  general  program  for  the 
day  or  be  given  in  a  classroom  where  visitors  who  wish  to  observe  the 
work  may  be  admitted. 

As  the  children  from  the  various  schools  assemble  at  the  Group 
Center  School  the  winners  in  the  elimination  contests  held  in  each  school 
previous  to  the  date  for  the  Group  Center  Commencement  are  assigned 
to  classrooms  where  the  contests  to  select  winners  for  the  County  Com- 
mencement are  held,  or  to  the  auditorium  where  the  general  program 
is  carried  out. 

The  names  of  the  winners  in  the  elimination  contests  in  the  separate 
schools  should  be  forwarded  to  the  principal  of  the  Group  Center  School 
and  he  should  send  notices  to  the  contestants  or  to  their  teachers  as 
to  the  definite  meeting  places  or  classrooms  for  the  different  contests. 
By  this  plan  much  confusion  is  avoided.  In  some  instances  the  contest- 
ants or  teachers  have  been  notified  to  assemble  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Group  Center  School  and  then  assigned  to  proper  classrooms  for  contests. 
Contests  to  be  held  privately  may  be  conducted  in  separate  classrooms 
at  the  same  time  that  the  general  program  for  the  morning  session  is 
going  on. 
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Winners  in  the  contests  at  the  Group  Commencement  at  Smith's  Chapel, 
Wayne  County.     They  will  represent  their  group  of  schools 
at  the  County  Commencement. 


Contests  in  spelling,  reading  and  story-telling,  either  private  or  public, 
recitations  and  declamations  are  a  part  of  the  day's  program. 

(See  complete  list  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin.) 

While  the  children  are  thus  assembled  it  is  a  good  time  to  test  the 
various  classes  in  important  school  subjects,  using  standard  educational 
tests.  For  instance,  a  test  in  silent  reading  could  be  given  a  certain 
grade  or  grades — a  test  in  arithmetic  or  one  in  geography  or  history 
could  be  used. 

In  the  games  and  athletic  contests  children  of  the  primary  grades 
present  singing  games  taught  during  the  school  year — each  school  con- 
testing for  first  place  in  the  presentation.  Any  of  the  following  or 
similar  games  may  be  used  :  I  See  You ;  The  Muffin  Man  ;  Looby  Loo;  The 
Farmer  in  the  Dell;  Itisket,  Itasket ;  Oats,  Peas,  Beans  and  Barley 
Grow;  The  Maypole  Dance;  The  Shoemakers  Dance;  The  Green  Mill, 
etc. 

For  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  intermediate  grades,  relay  races,  volley 
ball  and  pass  ball,  or  the  like  are  used.  (See  list  elsewhere  in  this 
Bulletin.)  It  might  be  well  to  organize  the  athletics  for  children  of 
these  grades  according  to  weight  or  size.  The  athletic  events,  such  as 
running  high  jump,  running  broad  jump,  gymnastic  drills,  basket  ball 
games  and  baseball  are  taken  part  in  by  the  older  boys  from  the  various 
schools  represented  in  this  group.  The  older  girls  could  enter  contests 
in  basket  ball  games. 

Some  of  the  events  should  be  chosen  and  presented  with  a  view  to 
showing  the  parents  how  well  the  children  do  certain  things  requiring 
training  in  coordination  and  team  work.  Setting  up  exercises,  folk  dances. 
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singing  games  or  rhythmical  exercises  are  suggested.    A  phonograph 


Basket  Ball  Team  of  South  Buffalo  School,  Guilford  County. 

A  match  game  of  some  kind  is  often  a  good  way  to  finish  the  day. 
Baseball  is  usually  the  favorite  but  it  is  well  occasionally  to  demonstrate 
that  volley  ball,  dodge  hall.  etc..  are  also  very  interesting. 


Basket  Ball  Players  at  Woodleaf  School,  Rowan  County. 

Athletic  events  are  an  important  part  of  the  Group  Center  Commence- 
ment and  serve  the  highly  commendable  purpose  of  encouraging  general 
athletic  endeavor  in  the  rural  schools. 
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Games  and  athletics  are  vitalizing  features  of  school  work  and  when 
properly  directed  are  most  beneficial.  In  addition  to  developing  the 
boys  and  girls  physically  they  foster  a  wholesome  rivalry  between 
schools  and  they  develop  in  pupils  a  spirit  of  school  loyalty,  a  sense  of 
fair  play  and  a  realization  of  the  value  and  importance  of  team  work 
and  cooperation.  Each  teacher  should  see  to  it  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  term  that  interest  is  aroused  in  the  games,  physical  exercises  and 
athletics,  and  that  all  pupils  who  are  physically  able  to  do  so  take  parU 


Training  in  Physical  Education  has  received  attention  in  the  schools  of  Sampson  County. 
Rhythmic  games,  folk  dances  and  dramatizations  were  a  part  of  the  program  at 
Turkey,  Sampson  County. 


3.  The  Address.  The  address,  as  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
day's  program,  should  certainly  present  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms 
the  present  achievement  of  the  schools,  the  immediate  needs  based  on  facts, 
the  possibilities  of  the  group  of  schools  represented  and  the  advantages 
which  could  be  derived  from  a  larger  and  more  efficient  school  as  a  result 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  several  schools  in  that  particular  group.  The 
address  by  a  good  speaker  is  usually  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of 
the  day  and  should  come  at  the  close  of  the  morning  program. 

The  address  should  be  brief  and  the  needs  of  the  audience  in  their 
relation  to  school  matters  should  be  the  consideration  in  the  simple 
message,  which  should  be  inspirational  to  the  children  and  adults  present. 
It  should  be  encouraging  and  at  the  same  time  point  out  ways  and  means 
for  improvement.  This  is  a  matter  which  should  be  handled  with  care 
and  which  requires  tact  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to  accomplish  the 
aim  of  this  feature  of  the  program.  When  the  speaker  does  not  under- 
stand the  situation  and  is  not  familiar  with  the  necessary  facts,  he  is 
handicapped  in  making  the  message  effective  and  it  may  result  in  unde- 
sirable rather  than  profitable  effects. 

4.  Exhibits.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  importance  of  school 
exhibits.   There  should  be  at  the  Group  Center  Commencement,  a  display 
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of  the  best  work  done  in  certain  school  subjects  in  each  school  in  the 
group.  At  the  conference  held  before  the  schools  open  in  the  fall  an 
outline  of  exhibit  work  should  be  presented  the  teachers  and  at  the 
close  of  each  month  of  school  the  best  material  should  be  selected  and 
cared  for  until  the  Group  Center  Commencement,  when  it  should  be  dis- 
played at  the  Group  Center  School  for  purposes  of  comparison  of  the 
work  of  the  grades  of  other  schools  represented  in  that  group. 

Perhaps  the  exhibits  of  school  work  are  of  more  universal  interest 
among  the  school  children  of  the  group  than  any  other  feature.  They 
have  a  distinct  advantage  over  other  features  as  the  exhibit  is  open  to 
any  and  every  school  in  the  group.  There  may  be  an  elementary  school 
which  has  no  pupils  finishing  seventh  grade  work  and  such  a  school  would 
receive  no  publicity  in,  and  could  have  no  part  in,  the  seventh  grade 
exercises.  But  all  can  get  publicity  and  all  can  take  part  in  the  exhibit 
display,  and  the  exhibits  can  be  so  classified  according  to  the  type  of 
schools  that  every  one,  from  the  smallest  one-teacher  school  to  the 
largest  high  school,  will  have  a  fair  chance  in  the  competition. 

The  exhibits  are  usually  placed  in  a  hall  or  class  room,  or  in  a  corner 
of  the  auditorium  in  which  the  general  program  is  held,  and  this  feature 
frequently  attracts  as  much  notice  as  any  event  of  the  day.  If  possible 
place  the  exhibits  in  rooms  where  private  contests  are  not  held  so  the 
visitors  may  study  them  while  the  contests  are  conducted  privately. 

The  exhibits  give  concrete  evidence  of  the  actual  work  of  the  schools, 
showing  the  best  results  of  the  pupils'  endeavors  in  all  lines.  The  follow- 
ing suggestions  for  exhibits  may  be  helpful :  Best  specimen  of  hand- 
writing from  all  grades,  Best  spelling  lists,  Compositions,  Free  hand 
cutting  and  drawing,  Sketching,  Map  drawing,  Cooking,  Sewing  and 
Manual  Training.  Industrial  work  attracts  the  most  attention  and  makes 
the  best  showing.  Furniture,  boxes,  wooden  implements,  etc.,  show  the 
work  of  the  boys  in  woodworking.  Dresses,  fancy-work  and  embroidery, 
cooking,  basketry  and  shuckwork,  laces,  beadwork,  etc.,  show  what  the 
girls  are  doing  in  manual  training  and  domestic  science. 

The  best  work  of  the  pupils  in  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  compo- 
sition, drawing,  etc.,  are  similarly  displayed  with  great  effectiveness. 
Exhibits  of  project  work  in  geography  and  history,  Collections  of  geo- 
graphic and  historic  material,  product  maps,  etc.,  illustrate  to  the  parents 
modern  methods  of  teaching  and  encourage  the  teachers  to  use  such 
methods.  Health  charts,  outline  diagrams,  and  drawings  to  illustrate 
events  in  history ;  papers  in  arithmetic  exercises,  sometime  with  decorated 
cardboard  covers  or  binder,  English  essays  and  short  stories  in  similar 
bindings ;  specimens  of  the  best  penmanship  and  all  kinds  of  pictorial 
drawings  in  pencil,  charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  crayon,  or  water  color — all 
these  take  their  place  in  the  exhibits. 

One  important  thing  to  remember  in  connection  with  the  exhibits  at 
the  Group  Center  Commencement  is  that  there  should  be  a  place  on 
the  general  program  to  call  attention  to  the  exhibits,  their  importance, 
their  value  and  meaning.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  perhaps  is  to 
take  some  particular  exhibit  from  one  special  subject  and  explain  the 
standard  reached  as  shown  by  the  exhibit  and  what  is  meant  by  it 
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as  a  measure  of  school  work  in  that  particular  subject.  This  will 
probably  give  to  the  people  assembled  a  standard  to  measure  other 
exhibits  by,  and  will  be  a  means  of  stimulating  interest  in  this  special 
product  of  the  school.  In  comparing  the  exhibit  from  their  own  school 
with  the  other  exhibits  their  judgment  will  be  more  nearly  correct  and 
their  attitude  toward  this  feature  of  the  work  changed  to  the  extent  that 
they  may  be  encouraged  to  provide  for  a  larger  expenditure  of  funds  for 
material  for  exhibits. 

The  finest  exhibit  work  in  cooking,  sewing,  manual  training  (all  forms 
of  hand  work)  and  literary  productions  for  each  separate  school  is 
placed  in  competition  with  the  finest  exhibits  from  all  the  other  schools 
within  the  group.  Beginning  the  preparation  for  the  exhibits  the  first 
month  of  school  and  carefully  selecting  the  best  specimen  of  work 
from  the  school  each  month  and  so  displaying  the  material  thus 
assembled  in  order  to  present  the  best  specimens  of  actual  classroom 
work,  the  best  achievement  in  the  various  lines  exhibited,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  factors  in  increasing  interest  and  effort  in  school  work 
and  is  also  a  means  of  standardizing  the  work  in  the  subjects  exhibited. 
It  is  most  important  in  planning  for  an  exhibit  to  begin  at  the  first  of 
the  term  and  let  the  exhibit  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  year's  work  rather 
than  that  of  a  few  weeks  just  prior  to  the  Group  Commencement.  An 
exhibit  hastily  prepared  is  practically  of  no  value,  but  if  it  shows  the 
steady  growth  of  an  art  or  ability  toward  a  higher  standard  its  value 
cannot  be  estimated.  It  is  well  to  enlist  the  help  of  some  of  the  pupils 
in  selecting  and  arranging  the  exhibits. 

A  great  many  of  the  exhibits  can  be  assembled  by  the  pupils  and  will 
be  all  the  more  interesting  to  the  parents  because  of  this  fact. 

The  exhibits  should  be  so  placed  that  the  judges  can  make  a  fair 
estimate  of  progress  from  grade  to  grade  as  well  as  to  select  those  speci- 
mens which  represent  the  highest  standard  in  the  particular  subjects 
represented  by  the  exhibits.  The  best  exhibits,  or  those  judged  to  be 
winners,  should  be  cared  for  and  taken  to  the  County  Commencement  and 
placed  in  competition  with  the  finest  exhibit  work  selected  from  all  the 
other  Group  Center  Commencements  in  the  county. 

The  children  and  their  parents  take  a  very  great  pride,  not  only  in  their 
individual  contributions  but  also  in  the  group  exhibits  from  their  school. 
School  pride  is  increased  and  a  healthy  rivalry  between  neighboring 
schools  is  engendered.  And,  what  is  more,  the  public  at  large  has  its  atten- 
tion called  to  the  actual  work  of  the  school  children  and  they  see  some  of 
the  visible  effects  of  their  tax  money.  By  all  means  the  exhibits  should  be 
made  in  every  case  a  large  part  of  the  commencement. 

Outstanding  Results.  The  assembling  of  all  the  schools  in  a  larger  com- 
munity, the  pupils,  teachers  and  patrons,  at  one  central  school  tends  to  bring 
about  a  spirit  of  unity  and  cooperation  necessary  to  build  up  a  larger 
school.  The  people  go  away  with  an  enlarged  vision  and  a  new  conception 
of  the  needs  of  the  school  community.  From  the  facts  presented,  the  men 
and  women  and  boys  and  girls  are  stimulated  to  put  forth  greater  effort 
in  school  work  and  a  new  desire  for  greater  achievement  is  created.  In 
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numbers  of  instances  it  has  been  observed  that  committeemen  and  patrons 
are  led  to  realize  the  importance  of  well-trained  teachers  in  the  school  if 
their  boys  and  girls  are  to  compete  at  Group  Center  Commencements.  They 
gain  knowledge  of  definite  standards  of  work  and  are  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  it  will  take  good  teachers  to  reach  these  students. 

Preparation  for  Group  Center  Commencements.  The  preparation  for  the 
Group  Center  Commencement  should  begin  before  the  school  really  opens 
as  the  plans  for  this  event  which  takes  place  near  the  close  of  the  school 
should  be  presented  at  the  County  Conference  held  prior  to  the  opening  of 
schools. 

1.  General  Directions  and  Suggestions.  If  the  teacher  clearly  under- 
stands the  relation  of  the  Group  Center  Commencement  to  the  regular 
school  work  she  will  appreciate  the  value  of  definite  plans  for  procedure 
in  carrying  along  the  class  work  of  the  year.  With  a  notion  of  the  scope 
of  the  work  for  the  year  she  will  begin  at  once  to  make  every  effort 
to  reach  the  highest  possible  standard  as  defined  by  the  contests  to  be 
held  at  the  Group  Center  Commencement. 

2.  Rulings  and  Directions  for  Contests.  Principals  and  teachers  should 
be  furnished  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  an  outline  of  the  work  to 
follow.  The  subjects  to  receive  most  emphasis,  the  list  of  contests  for 
the  different  grades  and  special  features  of  the  program  should  be  ex- 
plained in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  teacher  to  proceed  with  certainty 
toward  the  goal — that  is  the  preparation  of  her  pupils  by  a  steady  and 
sure  progress  toward  mastery  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  respective 
grades  to  the  extent  that  they  may  have  an  equal  and  as  fair  an  opportu- 
nity to  win  in  the  contests  at  the  Group  Center  Commencement  as  the 
pupils  of  any  school  in  the  group  may  have.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  success  of  the  Group  Center  Commencement  depends  upon  whether  or 
not  the  preparation  was  begun  in  time  and  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  steady  growth  along  the  lines  of  work  which  should  receive  special 
emphasis  for  the  year.  Detailed  rulings  and  directions  may  be  given  in 
the  spring,  six  or  eight  weeks  prior  to  the  date  for  the  Group  Center 
Commencement. 

3.  Elimination  Contests.  It  is  essential  for  the  teacher  to  understand 
the  importance  of  so  presenting  the  notions  of  contests  to  the  pupils 
that  each  pupil  will  be  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  try  to  win  first 
place  in  the  elimination  contest.  This  phase  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  Group  Center  Commencement  is 
highly  important.  The  good  teacher  will  plan  and  carry  on  her  work  to 
keep  each  pupil  interested  in  his  own  progress  toward  the  standard 
necessary  to  reach  in  order  to  win  the  contest.  This  is  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  work  in  the  various  subjects  from  day  to  day.  When  the  day 
arrives  for  the  elimination  contests  in  the  individual  grades  in  the 
separate  schools  there  should  be  a  lively  interest  as  well  as  confidence 
on  the  part  of  each  child  as  a  contestant  as  he  strives  for  the  honor  of 
representing  that  school  in  a  particular  contest  at  the  Group  Center 
Commencement.  The  elimination  contests  should  be  held  in  each  school 
one  week  previous  to  the  date  for  the  first  Group  Center  Commencement 
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in  order  to  get  the  names  of  the  contestants  to  the  Group  Center  Principal 
in  time  for  him  to  map  out  his  program  for  Commencement  day. 
The  winners  in  the  elimination  contests  held  in  the  separate  schools  repre- 
sent their  schools  in  the  contests  at  the  Group  Center  Commencement. 
Each  child  in  the  school  having  had  an  equal  opportunity  with  every 
other  child  in  that  school  eligible  to  enter  the  various  contests  will  now 
feel  that  the  winners  in  the  contests  really  won  the  honor  and  that  they 
are  really  their  representative  and  will  have  a  personal  interest  in  the 
representative  of  their  school  at  the  Group  Center  Commoncement.  Each 
child  will  be  anxious  to  attend  the  Group  Center  Commencement  hoping 
to  see  their  contestant  win. 

The  maximum  amount  of  work  in  the  various  subjects  can  more  easily 
be  secured  from  each  child  when  he  is  participating  in  a  game  or  contest 
with  his  fellows.  Interest  can  be  aroused  and  a  friendly  spirit  of 
rivalry  fostered  which  will  mean  much  in  the  work  of  the  year. 

4.  Judges  and  Prizes.  The  judges  in  the  elimination  contests  in  the 
various  schools  may  be  the  teachers  in  those  schools,  or  if  possible,  some 
one  from  the  community  who  has  recently  been  engaged  in  teaching 
and  who  would  make  fair  judgments  in  the  various  contests  should 
be  secured.  It  is  always  best  to  have  three  judges  for  a  contest  and  if 
possible  to  make  the  arrangements,  the  same  judges  should  be  requested 
to  judge  the  same  contest  at  each  of  the  Group  Center  Commencements. 
The  judges  should  be  chosen  at  least  a  week  before  the  day  set.  The 
principals  of  the  participating  schools  should  elect  or  select  persons 
whom  they  think  will  be  unbiased  and  competent. 

It  has  been  found  more  satisfactory  for  the  Supervisor  to  secure  three 
or  more  judges  who  will  judge  all  Group  Center  Contests. 

Note  from  the  Rural  Supervisor  of  Rowan  County  :  "I  was  able  to 
secure  the  services  of  five  judges  from  Salisbury,  either  teachers  or 
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heads  of  departments,  who  went  to  every  Group  Center  Commencement, 
judged  the  same  subject  each  time  and  acted  in  the  same  capacity  at 
the  County  Commencement." 

A  substitute  should  be  agreed  upon  at  the  same  time  as  frequently 
people  are  unable  to  attend  at  the  very  last  minute.  The  judges' 
decisions  should  not  only  be  abided  by,  but  upheld  even  though  you 
disagree. 

The  winners  of  the  various  contests  should  receive  some  token  of 
appreciation  of  the  high  standard  of  attainment  reached.  The  honor  of 
first  place  in  a  contest  should  be  the  goal  to  strive  for  and  is  the  high- 
est incentive  to  good  work  throughout  the  year.  Blue  and  white  ribbons 
are  used  to  designate  first  and  second  place  in  the  contests.  In  the 
Group  Center  Commencement  perhaps  the  ribbons  only  should  be  offered 
and  the  prizes,  if  any,  given  to  the  winners  in  the  final  contests  at  the 
County  Commencement.  It  is  probably  best  either  at  the  Group  Center 
Commencement  or  County  Commencement  not  to  offer  prizes  to  individ- 
uals but  to  the  school  making  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the 
various  contests.  Quite  often  when  small  cash  prizes  are  offered  to 
individuals  the  child  who  makes  no  creditable  effort  to  win  is  supplied 
with  the  same  amount  of  money  by  unthinking  parents  and  thus  a  pre- 
mium is  placed  on  lack  of  effort  and  progress,  but  when  the  honor  of  at- 
taining first  place  is  held  up  as  the  one  high  incentive  only  those  who 
strive  hardest  can  hope  to  possess  the  coveted  honor. 

5.  Picnic  Dinner.  The  picnic  dinner  served  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way  of  having  a  long  table  on  the  yard,  all  spreading  the  dinner  together, 
and  gathering  around  the  table  for  a  real  social  hour,  is  a  very  enjoyable 
occasion  for  all  present.  It  makes  for  sociability  and  neighborliness.  If 
each  family  brings  its  own  lunch  and  goes  off  by  itself  to  eat  it,  the  same 
spirit  of  friendliness  will  not  be  in  evidence  as  when  all  gather  around 
one  central  table.  Here  is  the  time  for  new  and  renewed  friendships 
and  an  opportunity  for  friendly  conversation  on  topics  of  mutual  interest 
which  often  result  in  creating  a  desire  to  assist  each  other  and  to  work 
together  for  the  common  welfare  of  all  in  the  community. 

Group  Center  Commencement  Programs.  The  Group  Center  Commence- 
ment program  should  be  regarded  as  the  one  great  factor  in  realizing 
the  purposes  of  the  Group  Center  Commencement,  and  should  be  planned  to 
demonstrate  the  principles  which  guided  the  preparation  for  the  great  event. 
It  is  of  vital  importance  to  remember  that  the  program  must  not  be  too  long, 
or  too  crowded  with  such  variations  that  it  might  become  tiresome.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  program  begin  at  the  appointed  hour  and  be  planned  so  that 
it  can  be  completed  in  a  most  reasonable  time.  The  secret  of  success  here 
lies  in  the  ability  to  organize  and  direct  the  program.  The  "whole  day" 
should  be  so  completely  in  hand  and  so  directed  that  the  most  may  be  accom- 
plished and  at  the  same  time  result  in  arousing  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
on  the  part  of  all  who  attend  that  the  day  was  most  profitably  spent. 

1.  Typical  Programs.    Several  programs  are  given  here  which  show  the 

types  of  programs  usually  followed  at  the  Group  Center  Commencements. 

These  programs  have  in  the  main  been  followed  in  the  counties  indicated. 
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WAYNE  COUNTY  PROGRAM  FOR  GROUP  CENTER  COMMENCEMENT 

9 :30-ll  :00    Contests  in  Reading,  Spelling  and  Language. 
11 :00-12  :30  Assembly. 

Music. 

Invocation. 

Music. 

Address. 

Music. 

Presentation  of  Seventh  Grade  Certificates,  Pupils'  Reading 

Circle  Certificates,  Language  Club  Certificates. 
Music. 

12:30-  2:00    Picnic  Dinner. 

Inspection  of  Exhibits. 

2  :00-  3  :00    Recitation  and  Declamation  Contests. 

3  :00  Athletic  Contests. 

DAVIDSON  COUNTY  PROGRAM  FOR  GROUP  CENTER 
COMMENCEMENT 

Morning  Program — 10  :00  A.  M. 

Song — Onward,  Christian  Soldiers. 

Invocation. 

Chorus. 

Composition — Advantages    offered    by    a  consolidated 

school.    (Best  composition  in  group.) 
Chorus. 

Song — Carolina . 

Presentation  of  Seventh  Grade  Certificates;  Attendance  Cer- 
tificates ;  Junior  Citizenship  Certificates. 
Song — Better  Schools  for  Davidson. 
Address. 

Awarding  of  Prizes. 
Chorus. 

Dinner 

Afternoon  Program — 1 :30-3  :00 

Subject-matter  Contests. 
Athletic  Sports. 

1.  Singing  Games : 

Clap,  Clap,  Partner. 
I  See  You. 

Oats,  Peas,  Beans  and  Barley  Grow. 

Shoemaker's  Song. 

Jolly  Miller. 

Cotton  Picking  Dance. 

2.  Relay  Races — 

Arch  Ball. 
Bean  Bag  Relay. 
Handkerchief  Relay. 
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Sack  Race. 
Circle  Relay. 
Flag  Relay. 
Potato  Race. 
Dodge  Ball. 
Pack  Race. 

3.  May  Pole. 

4.  High  School  Contests — 
Suitcase  and  Coat  Race. 
Standing  Broad  Jump. 
Running  High  Jump. 
Running  Broad  Jump. 
One  Hundred  Yard  Dash. 
Basket  Ball. 


BERTIE  COUNTY  PROGRAM  FOR  GROUP  CENTER  COMMENCEMENT 

1.  "The  Land  I  Love" — Mars  Hill  Chorus. 

2.  Prayer — Reverend  L.  E.  Dailey. 

3.  Spring  Song — Powersville  Chorus. 

4.  Word  of  Welcome— Miss  Clara  M.  Pigg. 

5.  Response — Miss  Laura  Riddick. 

6.  Introduction  of  Speaker. 

7.  Address— Dr.  J.  H.  Highsmith. 

S.  Delivering  of  Certificates  and  Buttons. 

9.  Song— "What's  the  Matter  With  Bertie." 

10.  Story-Telling  Contest. 

11.  Recitation  Contest. 

12.  Declamation  Contest. 

13.  Spelling  Match. 

12:30-1:30  Dinner. 
Athletics 

1:30    1.    100-yard  Dash. 

2.  50-yard  Dash — Boys  under  14. 

3.  50-yard  Dash— Girls. 

4.  250-yard  Dash. 

5.  Hop,  Step  and  Jump. 

6.  Broad  Jump. 

7.  Flag  Race. 

S.    Boys'  Relay  Race. 

WAKE  COUNTY  PROGRAM  FOR  GROUP  CENTER  COMMENCEMENT 

9:30  a.m.    Contest  on  Primary  Subject-matter. 
9:30  a.m.    Contest  on  Grammar  Grade  Subject-matter. 
10:15  a.m.    (Public  Meetings). 
Address. 

Primary  Story  Telling  Contest. 
Seventh  Grade  Recitation  Contest. 
Seventh  Grade  Declamation  Contest. 
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Music  Contest. 
Announcement  of  Winners. 
12  :30  p.m.    Picnic  Dinner. 
1 :30  p.m.    Athletic  Contests  : 


Primary  Games. 

Running  Broad  Jump — Grammar  Grade  Boys. 
Running  Broad  Jump— Grammar  Grade  Girls. 
Running  Broad  Jump — High  School  Boys. 
Running  High  Jump — Grammar  Grade  Boys. 
Running  High  Jump— High  School  Boys. 
Running  High  Jump — Grammar  Grade  Girls. 
Pole  Vaulting — High  School  Boys. 
Shot  Put— High  School  Boys. 
Tug-of-War — Grammar  Grade  Boys. 
Potato  Race — Grammar  Grade  Girls. 
Potato  Race — High  School  Girls. 
100-yard  Dash*— Grammar  Grade  Boys. 
100-yard  Dash — High  School  Boys. 

50-yard  Dash — Grammar  Grade  Girls. 

50-yard  Dash — High  School  Girls. 
220-yard  Dash — High  School  Boys. 
500-yard  Relay  Race — Grammar  Grade  Boys. 
300-yard  Relay  Race — Grammar  Grade  Girls. 
Flag  Relay  Race — High  School  Girls. 
440-yard  Race — High  School  Boys. 
Chair  Relay  Race — High  School  Girls. 


2.  Suggested  Program.  The  program  given  here  is  an  attempt  to 
arrange  the  day's  activities  with  due  regard  for  the  principal  features 
and  a  fair  distribution  of  time  according  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  several  items  on  the  program. 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  FOR  GROUP  CENTER  COMMENCEMENT 

9 :30-10  :30    Administering  Educational  Tests  and  holding  subject  matter 

contests  which  must  be  given  privately. 
10  :30-ll  :00    General  Program. 

a.  Brief  opening  address  by  the  one  in  charge  of  program 


d.  Music  Contest.     (Music  Clubs  from  the  various  schools 
compete  in  chorus  work.) 
11:00-11:30    Literary  Contests.     (It  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the 


contests  and  hold  one  division  in  class  room  while  others 
are  going  on  in  the  auditorium  as-  a  part  of  the  General 
Program  for  the  audience  as  a  whole.) 


(3  minutes). 

b.  School  Song. 

c.  Invocation. 


11 :30-12  :00 
12  :00-12  :30 


Seventh  Grade  Exercises. 

(1)  Address. 

(2)  Announcements. 
Picnic  Dinner. 


12:30-  2:00 
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2:00-  2:30    (1)  Community  Singing. 

(2)  Reading  Circle  and  Attendance  Certificates  delivered. 

(3)  Brief  explanation  of  exhibit  work. 
2 :30-  4  :00    Games  and  Athletics. 

3.  Sources  of  Material.  The  material  for  the  various  literary  contests 
may  be  found  in  the  texts  and  supplementary  readers  used  in  the  class- 
room during  the  school  term.  The  library  will  furnish  excellent  material 
for  the  contests.  As  the  pupils  take  part  in  the  opening  exercises,  the 
program  for  the  literary  clubs,  programs  for  special  days,  etc.,  there  will 
usually  be  some  expression  as  to  favorite  poems  or  selections  of  literature 
which  may  be  well  rendered  because  of  the  appeal  to  the  individual. 
The  texts  in  use  at  the  present  time  as  well  as  the  new  libraries  furnish 
a  wealth  of  fine  material  for  recitations,  readings,  declamations,  debates, 
compositions,  essays,  dramatizations  and  story  telling. 

4.  I) <it ex.  All  Group  Center  Commencements  should  be  held  on 
separate  days,  preferably  on  a  school  day.  Holding  the  commencements 
on  separate  days  will  give  opportunity  to  the  County  Superintendent  and 
Supervisor  to  attend  each  one  and  assist  in  the  success  of  the  occasion. 
It  is  decidedly  a  great  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of  administration 
and  organization  of  schools  for  the  County  Superintendent  to  be  present 
at  each  Group  Center  Commencement  and  it  is  an  invaluable  experience 
for  the  Supervisor  in  noting  results  and  planning  for  improvements  of 
classroom  work  for  each  group  of  schools  for  the  next  term.  This  is 
a  great  opportunity  to  determine  achievement  as  well  as  to  discover 
weaknesses  and  to  secure  facts  and  find  problems  which  must  be  solved 
before  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the  schools  is  most  effective. 


GROUP    CENTER    MEETINGS    FOR    HIGH    SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

AND  TEACHERS 


THE  WAKE  COUNTY  PLAN  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS 
AND  GROUP  CENTER  COMMENCEMENTS 

Johx  C.  Lockhart,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

In  Wake  County  a  plan  providing  for  group  meetings  of  high  school  teachers 
has  been  put  into  operation  this  year,  the  outgrowth  of  which  will  be  the 
high  school  group  center  commencement.  There  are  five  rural  standard 
high  schools  in  the  County  and  these  have  been  placed  in  two  groups. 
Gary,  Apex  and  Fuquay  Springs  compose  one  group,  and  Wakelon  and  Wendell 
the  other.  Two  group  meetings  on  regular  school  days  are  held  for  each 
group. 

In  the  case  of  the  schools  in  the  "Cary  group,"  the  teachers  of  the  high 
school  grades  at  Apex  and  Fuquay  Springs  dismiss  their  pupils  on  the  day 
of  the  teachers'  meeting  and  go  to  Cary  for  the  day.  The  elementary 
grades  at  Apex  and  Fuquay  Springs  go  on  with  their  regular  classes.  When 
the  teachers  arrive  at  Cary,  they  find  the  entire  school  in  session.  The 
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morning  is  devoted  to  the  observation  of  teaching,  the  high  school  teachers 
observing  in  the  high  school  grades.  All  pupils  are  dismissed  at  noon  and 
the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  discussion  of  work  observed  in  the  morning. 
On  this  same  day  all  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  nearby  come 
in  to  Cary  for  the  group  meeting  for  elementary  teachers.  The  meetings 
for  the  high  school  teachers  is  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent  and 
that  for  the  elementary  teachers  by  the  elementary  supervisor.  The  same 
plan  as  followed  by  the  Wakelon-Wendell  group. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  plan,  a  high  school  group  center  commencement 
will  be  held  at  Cary  for  the  Apex,  Fuquay  Springs  and  Cary  high  schools. 
The  high  school  pupils  from  these  three  schools  will  compete  against  each 
other  in  singing  contests  and  in  athletics.  This  high  school  group  center 
commencement  will  be  held  on  the  same  day  as  the  elementary  group  center 
commencement  at  Cary.  The  winners  in  the  various  high  school  contests 
at  this  group  center  commencement  will  compete  at  the  county  commencement 
against  the  winners  in  a  similar  high  school  group  center  commencement  for 
the  Wakelon-Wendell  group.  This  plan  applies  to  high  school  teachers'  meet- 
ings and  high  school  group  center  commencements  the  same  general  principles 
as  are  applied  to  elementary  teachers'  meetings  and  group  center  commence- 
ments, both  culminating  in  the  county  commencement. 

PROGRAM  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GROUP  TEACHERS'  MEETING 
AT  CARY,  N.  C. 
February  2,  1923. 
9  :00-  9  :30    Study  Period  for  Teachers. 
9 :30-  9  :40    Preliminary  Conference  with  Teachers. 
9  :40-10  :20    Tenth  Grade  Chemistry— Miss  King. 
10:40-11:20    Ninth  Grade  English— Mr.  Banks. 

11 :20-12  :00    Free  Observation  Period.    The  teachers  are  free  to  observe 
any  of  the  classes  below: 

Tenth  Grade  Latin — Miss  Nichols. 

Tenth  Grade  Algebra — Mr.  Dry. 

Eighth  Grade  English — Mr.  Banks. 

Ninth  Grade  Home  Economics — Miss  Buttery. 

Tenth  Grade  Agriculture — Mr.  Coggin. 
12  :00-12  :45  Lunch. 
12:45-  2:00    Discussion  of  English. 
2  :00-  2  :45    Discussion  of  Science. 

2  :45-  3  :35    Joint  Meeting  of  Elementary  and  High  School  Teachers. 

3  :35-  3  :45    Meeting  of  Teachers  of  Group  Center  School. 


SECTION  II. 


COUNTY  COMMENCEMENT 

Underlying  Purposes.  The  County  Commencement  logically  follows  the 
Group  Center  Commencements  and  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  same.  The 
County  Commencement  is  planned  primarily  to  give  opportunity  to  the 
several  groups  of  schools  to  come  together  as  distinct  units  in  the  county 
system  to  prove  their  strength,  educationally  speaking,  by  the  number  of 
seventh  grade  graduates  from  the  group;  by  the  standing  their  representa- 
tives take  in  all  the  various  contests;  and  by  the  rating  given  the  exhibits 
from  the  group.  The  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  and  the  keen  competition 
developed  among  these  larger  school  communities  is  both  wholesome  and 
beneficial. 

The  County  Commencement  is  an  important  factor  in  the  organization 
of  the  year's  work  and  an  absolute  essential  in  unifying  the  work  of  the 
schools  and  in  bringing  before  the  people  of  the  county  the  actual  standards 
attained,  the  actual  needs  of  the  schools,  and  thereby  arousing  in  them  a 
certain  pride  in  the  effort  made  and  in  helping  them  to  realize  their 
responsibility  in  providing  more  adequately  for  the  needs  of  all  the  children 
of  the  county.  The  group  of  schools  in  the  Group  Center  School  Community 
show  by  the  program  at  the  Group  Center  Commencement  how  they  have 
progressed  during  the  year  both  as  individual  schools  and  as  a  group  of 
schools  working  together.  At  the  close  of  the  Group  Center  Commencement 
a  further  step  may  be  taken  in  strengthening  the  work  of  the  whole 
county  by  coming  together  at  the  county  seat  to  present  the  work  of  the 
several  groups  with  the  notion  of  arriving  at  standards  achieved  for  the 
county  as  a  whole  and  through  this  procedure  unify  and  improve  the  work 
of  all  the  schools  of  the  county. 

Principal  Features.  The  principal  features  of  a  County  Commencement 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  Group  Center  Commencement 
although  there  may  be  some  little  variation  in  the  presentation.  They  are 
(1)  Seventh  grade  graduation  exercises,  (2)  contests,  (3)  address,  (4) 
exhibits. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  features,  there  may  be  some  distinctive 
features  which  prove  to  be  of  unusual  interest  to  certain  communities  or 
counties  and  the  program  may  be  arranged  and  adapted  accordingly. 

1.  Seventh  Grade  Graduation  Exercises.  The  exercises  at  the  County 
Commencement  for  the  pupils  completing  the  seventh  grade  in  each  school 
in  the  county  usually  consists  of  (a)  assembling  the  entire  number  of 
graduates,  (b)  presentation  of  Certificates  of  Promotion  to  High  School. 
The  graduates  should  be  grouped  showing  the  number  coming  from  each 
Group  Center  Commencement  which  gives  an  opportunity  to  show  which 
of  the  larger  school  communities  represented  by  a  group  of  schools  has 
the  largest  number  of  pupils  completing  the  seventh  grade. 

2.  Contests.  The  winners  in  the  contests  at  the  Group  Center  Com- 
mencements meet  at  the  County  Commencement  for  the  finals  in  the 
contests.  This  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  larger  school  communities 
made  up  of  several  schools  to  compete  with  the  other  large  school 
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Seventh  Grade  Graduates  from  the  Short-Term  Schools  of  Davidson  County  received 
their  Certificates  of  Promotion  to  High  School  at  the  County  Commencement. 


communities  of  the  county.  Keen  interest  and  lively  participation  in 
the  yearly  event  is  always  evident.  The  winners  in  the  various  contests 
at  the  Group  Center  Commencements  held  at  the  several  Group  Center 
Schools  in  the  county  previous  to  the  County  Commencement  compete 
for  the  first  place  in  each  contest,  a  very  much  coveted  honor. 

3.  Address.  The  brief  address  on  this  occasion  should  be  delivered 
by  a  speaker  sufficiently  well-known  to  attract  a  large  crowd  to  hear 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  he  should  be  one  who  is  conversant  with  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  educational  situation  of  the  county.  This  is  a 
great  opportunity  to  arouse  to  action  the  school  authorities  and  patrons, 
and  enlist  their  interest  in  the  development  of  the  county  system  of 
schools  which  will  give  to  each  child  in  the  school  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity equal  to  that  offered  by  the  best  school  system  in  the  State. 
The  phase  of  the  year's  work  that  needs  emphasizing,  the  special  school 
needs  of  the  county,  the  notable  achievement  of  other  school  systems, 
the  value  of  high  school  training  and  kindred  topics  should  be  a  parr 
of  the  address. 

4.  Exhibits.  The  finest  exhibits  displayed  at  the  several  Group  Center 
Commencements  and  especially  the  blue  ribbon  exhibits  should  be  dis- 
played at  the  County  Commencement.  These  exhibits  of  the  various  lines 
of  work  emphasized  in  the  classrooms  during  the  year  and  which  repre- 
sent the  very  best  products  from  the  several  groups  of  schools  should  be 
placed  in  competition  and  the  very  best  and  finest  in  each  case  indicated. 
If  ribbons  are  used  the  judges  should  place  the  ribbons  for  first 
and  second  places  in  the  exhibits  and  if  prizes  are  offered  these 
should  be  delivered.  An  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  first  place  in 
the  exhibit  is  always  helpful  in  understanding  the  value  and  standards 
represented.    "The  supervisor  should  select  from  all  the  exhibit  work. 
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The  winners  in  the  subject  matter  contests  held  at  the  County  Commencement  at 
Lexington,  Davidson  County.  The  grades  made  by  these  children  represent  the 
highest  standard  reached  by  the  schools  this  year. 


the  finest  specimens  and  demonstrate  to  those  present  just  wherein 
certain  contestants  failed  and  just  wherein  other  contestants  succeeded. 
This  demonstration  has  real  educational  worth,  not  only  to  the  pupils 
who  failed  and  who  succeeded,  but  to  their  teachers  and  to  the  parents 
of  the  children  as  well." 

A  complete  list  of  exhibits  from  which  a  few  items  may  be  selected 
is  suggested  in  this  bulletin.  This  list  may  prove  helpful  in  outlining 
for  your  teachers  the  main  features  of  a  good  school  exhibit. 

The  arrangement  of  the  material,  the  mounting  and  the  placing 
of  the  exhibit  is  a  telling  point  in  the  usefulness  of  the  display. 

Outstanding  Results.  Some  of  the  notable  results  of  the  County 
Commencement  are  (1)  County-wide  sentiment  for  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  the  children  of  that  county  is  quickened  and 
intensified,  (2)  motivation  of  school  work  throughout  the  year  thereby 
making  it  possible  to  reach  the  highest  standard  of  work  possible, 
(3)  the  clear  presentation  of  the  vital  activities  of  the  school  giving  a 
clear  cut  notion  of  worth  while  work  that  the  schools  are  doing,  (4) 
a  better  understanding  of  the  educational  values  of  school  exhibits, 
(5)  coming  together  from  all  parts  of  the  county  for  the  same  purpose 
and  having  a  common  interest  in  the  work  of  the  day,  those  present 
are  apt  to  feel  more  keenly  the  strength  of  concerted  effort  as  well  as 
to  have  more  genuine  appreciation  of  friendly  intercourse  end  asso- 
ciation. 

Preparation  for  the  County  Commencement.  The  preparation  for  the 
County  Commencement  should  begin  like  that  for  the  Group  Center 
Commencement  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  or  at  the  County- 
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wide  Conference  held  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  schools.  While  the 
County  Commencement  is  largely  an  outcome  of  the  several  Group 
Center  Commencements  so  far  as  the  program  is  concerned,  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  to  prepare  early  and  to  continue  the  efforts  to 
realize  in  the  County  Commencement  the  great  aims  of  the  year — that 
of  raising  the  standard  of  work  and  of  bringing  about  a  cooperation 
and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  county  to  achieve  greater 
things  for  the  schools  of  the  county.  It  is  necessary  to  state  clearly 
and  fully  the  essential  factors  in  a  successful  County  Commencement 
and  to  begin  at  the  first  of  the  school  term  to  work  toward  a  realization 
of  this  end. 

1.  General  Directions  and  Suggestions.  The  directions  and  suggestions 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  toward  the  goal  which  affords  a  con- 
structive plan  to  follow  should  be  given  the  teachers  and  principals 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  ''For  the  children  to  understand  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  session,  that  they  will  have  a  fair  chance  at  the 
close  of  the  term  to  compete  not  only  with  their  classmates  in  their 
local  school,  not  only  with  their  neighbors  in  their  Group  Center  Com- 
mencements, but  also  with  victors  from  every  Group  Center  Commence- 
ment, on  their  County  Commencement  day,  is  to  arouse  in  them  a  genuine 
motive  which  will  carry  them  on  through  the  term,  thereby  promoting 
their  mastery  of  these  subjects  and  of  those  activities  for  which  contests 
are  to  be  provided."  If  the  plan  for  conducting  the  contests  is  clear  to 
the  pupils  as  well  as  to  the  teacher  the  influence  on  the  work  is  very 
beneficial.  Superintendent  Ray  Funderburk  of  Union  County  states  the 
plan  of  procedure  so  clearly  in  a  recent  report  from  his  county  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  restate  it  here.  "Each  individual  school  conducts 
a  contest  to  determine  the  winners  in  the  various  events.  These  winners 
in  each  school  enter  the  group  center  contests.  The  county  is  divided 
into  six  groups.  By  this  method  you  will  notice  that  in  the  final 
contests  there  will  be  only  six  contestants  in  each  event.  So  that  a 
student  who  wins  in  the  final  contest  is  the  winner  in  the  Group  Center 
Commencement  and  also  the  winner  in  his  individual  school.  Even 
everybody  who  gets  to  the  Group  Center  Contests  is  a  winner  and  he 
is  twice  a  winner  if  he  gets  to  a  final  contest  even  tho  he  is  not  suc- 
cessful there.  If  he  is  successful  in  the  final  contest,  then  the  contest- 
ant is  thrice  a  winner."  The  appointment  of  the  various  committees 
and  the  detailed  rules  and  regulations  for  the  county-wide  contests  may 
be  given  later  on  in  the  school  term,  probably  several  weeks  before  the 
date  set  for  the  County  Commencement. 

Rulings  and  Directions  for  contests  are  reproduced  here. 

DURHAM  COUNTY— CONTEST  RULES  FOR  GROUP  CENTER 
RALLIES  AND  THE  COUNTY  COMMENCEMENT 
The  County  Commencement  for  1922  will  be  held  on  Friday.  April 
21.     In  deciding  on  the  contests  and   the  rules  for  this  year,  the 
committee  of  teachers  has  tried  to  prevent  unfair  competition  between 
the  larger  and  the  smaller  schools.    Separate  contests  for  these  two 
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groups  have  been  devised  in  cases  where  the  committee  thought  com- 
petition was  unfair. 

General  Rules 

1.  The  group  center  commencements  will  serve  as  preliminaries  for 
the  county  commencement. 

2.  Contestants.  In  all  contests  each  contestant  must  be  a  bona  fide 
student  of  the  school  he  represents,  must  have  been  in  school  one  month 
with  not  exceeding  three  absences  immediately  preceding  the  contests, 
must  have  attended  at  least  30%  of  the  entire  school  term  to  date  and 
must  have  made  passing  grades  on  at  least  75%  of  his  work. 

Spelling  Match 

1.  Every  school  is  entitled  to  two  spellers  for  each  teacher  it  has. 

2.  The  spelling  words  used  will  be  chosen  from  New  World  Speller, 
grades  4-7. 

3.  The  match  will  continue  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
and  all  children  who  are  standing  at  the  close  of  the  match  will  be 
entitled  to  come  to  the  county  commencement  next  April,  to  participate 
in  the  commencement  contests.  Their  names  will  be  printed  with  the 
names  of  their  school  on  the  commencement  program. 

4.  The  county  commencement  contest  will  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  part  will  be  written  and  will  consist  of  fifty  words  selected  from 
New  World  Speller  4-7.  Illegible  writing  will  be  counted  against  the 
speller  where  as  many  as  two  judges  are  doubtful  as  to  whether  a 
word  is  spelled  correctly.  This  makes  it  important  for  the  spellers  to 
watch  their  writing  very  carefully  between  now  and  the  close  of  school. 
In  the  written  part  of  the  contest  any  speller  who  misses  a  word  will 
be  ruled  out.  All  spellers  who  spell  the  fifty  words  correctly  will  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  oral  spelling  match  to  be  held  at  the  com- 
mencement. The  oral  match  for  the  first  thirty  minutes  will  be  based  on 
the  New  World  Speller.  After  the  first  half  hour,  the  judges  may  if  they 
desire  use  other  spelling  lists,  but  the  pupils  are  urged  to  master  the 
adopted  book  and  not  worry  about  what  may  happen  after  they  have 
spelled  through  that.  A  prize  will  be  given  the  county  commencement 
winner,  and  a  second  prize  to  the  next  most  successful  speller. 

Any  child  in  school,  from  the  eleventh  grade  down,  is  eligible  to 
represent  his  school  in  the  spelling  match. 

Grammar  Grade  Reading  Contest 

1.  In  the  grammar  grade  reading  contest  any  grammar  grade  child, 
including  children  from  grades  four  to  seven  in  the  seven  and  eight 
months'  schools,  is  eligible.  Since  the  so-called  fourth  grade  of  the  six 
months'  school  counts  as  third  grade  work,  fourth  grade  children  in  the 
six  months'  schools  will  be  eligible  to  the  primary  story-telling  contest 
and  not  to  the  reading  contest.  In  the  six  months'  schools  any  child 
from  grades  five  to  eight  will  be  eligible  for  the  reading  contest. 

2.  Each  school  will  be  allowed  one  contestant  who  may  read  any 
selection  from  the  reading  material  of  his  grade  not  exceeding  three 
minutes  in  length.    The  contestant  who  most  naturally  brings  out  the 
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thought  and  feeling  of  the  selection  he  attempts  will  be  chosen  to  read 
at  the  county  commencement. 

3.  A  heavy  discount  will  be  made  for  mispronunciation  of  words  and 
similar  blunders. 

4.  At  the  county  commencement  prizes  will  be  given  to  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  the  next  best  readers. 

5.  Lowe's  Grove,  East  Durham,  West  Durham  and  Lakewood.  all 
larger  type  schools,  will  not  be  permitted  to  compete  in  this  contest  at 
the  county  commencement. 

Grammar  Grade  Recitation  Contest 

1.  This  contest  will  be  held  at  the  county  commencement  only. 

2.  In  this  contest  Lowe's  Grove,  East  Durham,  West  Durham,  and 
Lakewood  only  will  compete.  These  schools  will  not  be  allowed  to 
compete  in  the  grammar  grade  reading  contest. 

3.  No  recitation  shall  exceed  ten  minutes  in  length. 

4.  Contestants  must  be  chosen  from  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  grades. 

5.  A  prize  will  be  given  at  the  county  commencement  for  the  best 
recitation. 

Primary  Story-Telling  Contest 

1.  Any  child  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  grade  of  the  seven  and 
eight  months'  school  is  eligible.  Any  child  in  the  first  four  grades  of  the 
six  months'  school  is  eligible. 

2.  No  child  should  have  a  story  that  requires  more  than  five  minutes 
in  the  telling. 

3.  Any  story  may  be  used,  but  the  child  should  tell  it  naturally,  as  he 
tells  the  story  of  a  reading  lesson,  and  should  not  try  to  memorize  it 
word  for  word.  It  is  recommended  that  the  story  be  selected  from 
the  reading  circle  book— Curry-Clippinger's  "Children's  Literature"  or 
from  any  reading  books  used  during  the  year. 

4.  Each  school  is  entitled  to  one  representative.  The  winner  of  the 
group  contest  will  be  chosen  to  represent  the  group  or  township  at  the 
county  commencement. 

5.  East  Durham,  West  Durham,  Lowe's  Grove  and  Lakewood  schools 
will  not  be  permitted  to  compete  in  this  contest  at  the  county  com- 
mencement. 

6.  Suitable  prizes  will  be  given  to  the  winners  in  the  county  contest. 

Arithmetic  Contest 

1.  This  contest  will  be  used  in  the  group  center  rallies  only. 

2.  Each  school  is  entitled  to  one  contestant,  who  will  be  chosen  in 
a  manner  to  be  explained  by  the  supervisors. 

3.  The  contest  will  be  based  on  accuracy  and  speed  of  the  four  funda- 
mentals :    addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 

4.  Miss  Michaels,  the  supervisor,  will  explain  the  matter  of  conduct- 
ing this  contest  when  she  visits  your  school. 

Dramatization  Contest 

1.  This  contest  will  be  held  at  the  county  commencement  only. 

2.  The  participants  in  this  contest  must  be  chosen  from  the  first,  second, 
third,  or  fourth  grades. 
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3.  Any  group  of  children  taking  part  in  this  contest  must  be  chosen 
entirely  from  one  room. 

4.  Stories  dramatized  must  be  selected  from  Curry-Clippinger's  "Chil- 
dren's Literature."  Copies  of  this  book  can  be  obtained  at  the  County 
Book  Room. 

5.  No  dramatization  should  exceed  ten  minutes  in  length. 

6.  Only  the  following  schools  will  take  part  in  this  contest:  East 
Durham.  West  Durham.  Lowe's  Grove,  Lakewood. 

Singing  Contest 

1.  Every  school  is  urged  to  enter  this  contest. 

2.  Selections  must  be  not  more  than  four  minutes  in  length  and  rendered 
by  not  less  than  twelve  nor  more  than  twenty-four  voices. 

3.  Instrumental  accompaniment  will  be  permitted,  but  only  the  singing- 
will  be  considered  in  choosing  the  winner. 

4.  Selections  may  be  chosen  from  the  following  books :  Hoover's  "The 
Assembly  Hymn  and  Song  Collection,"  Aitch's  "The  Golden  Book  of 
Favorite  Songs,"  Birchard's  "Twice  55  Community  Songs." 

5.  The  winner  of  the  group  contest  will  represent  the  group  at  the 
county  commencement. 

6.  All  schools  are  asked  to  be  prepared  to  sing  the  following  songs : 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner ;  Ho,  for  Carolina  ;  The  Marcellaise ;  America 
The  Beautiful  (to  the  tune  of.  O  Mother  Dear  Jerusalem)  ;  Love  Divine, 
All  Love  Excelling;  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers;  The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic. 

7.  The  school  winning  the  County  Commencement  contest  will  be 
awarded  $10  worth  of  school  song  books. 

Athletic  Contest 

1.  The  school  at  which  contests  take  place  will  arrange  the  athletic 
program,  and  the  principal  will  notify  the  other  schools  within  one  week 
after  receiving  this  letter.  For  suggested  events  see  circular  letter 
of  1921. 

2.  Any  track  or  field  event  may  be  used,  provided  one  event  is  re- 
quested by  as  many  as  two  schools  and  this  request  is  approved  by  the 
principal  of  the  group  center  school  one  week  preceding  the  rally. 

3.  Contestants  chosen  at  the  group  center  rallies  will  compete  as  groups 
against  the  larger  schools  in  the  County  Commencement.  For  instance, 
the  best  athletes  from  all  the  schools  in  Mangum  Township,  will  compete 
as  a  unit  against  East  Durham,  West  Durham,  Lakewood,  and  Lowe's 
Grove.  This  will  give  the  smaller  schools  a  fair  chance  with  the  larger 
schools. 

4.  Two  contestants  in  each  track  event  will  be  chosen  to  go  to  the 
county  commencement. 

5.  The  pennant  which  was  won  last  year  by  West  Durham  will  be 
awarded  to  the  school  winning  at  the  County  Commencement.  Any 
school  winning  the  pennant  three  consecutive  times  keeps  it  permanently. 

6.  A  play  period  for  both  boys  and  girls  should  be  arranged  by  the 
principals  of  the  group  center  schools  for  their  rally.  Some  teacher 
who  has  the  interest  and  ability  should  be  appointed  as  game  leader. 
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For  suggested  games  see  ("lark's  "Physical  Training  in  the  Elementary 
Schools."  The  following  games  are  generally  popular  with  children  : 
Fox  and  Geese,  Dodge  Ball,  Long  Ball,  Stealing  Sticks,  Prisoner's  Base, 
Cross  Tag. 

2.  Judges  and  Prizes.  The  judges  in  the  contests  held  at  the  County 
Commencement  should  he  carefully  selected.  It  is  best  to  select  men 
and  women  who  by  training  and  experience  can  arrive  at  decisions  most 
competently.  When  the  announcement  of  winners  in  the  contests  (in 
subject  matter  contests  particularly)  is  made  it  is  a  good  time  to  call 
attention  to  the  standard  of  work  which  the  winners  presented. 

The  question  of  the  effect  on  the  work  of  offering  cash  prizes  to  winners 
of  contests  is  debatable.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  which  should  be  handled 
with  great  care  as  the  one  thing  paramount  as  an  incentive  to  good  work 
is  to  reach  a  certain  high  standard  of  achievement.  The  greatest 
value  to  the  work  will  probably  come  from  the  practice  of  awarding 
prizes  to  schools  on  the  number  of  points  made  in  the  contests  rather  than 
to  individuals. 

3.  Uniform  Examinations.  The  essential  element  of  the  County  Com- 
mencement, the  element  without  which  it  is  really  not  a  "commencement," 
is  of  course  the  uniform  county  examination  for  the  elementary  school 
graduates  and  the  granting  of  certificates  issued  from  the  county  office 
to  those  pupils  finishing  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade  who  successfully 
pass  this  examination.  This  is  really  the  primal  and  most  important 
purpose  of  the  occasion  and  should  receive  the  first  and  most  serious 
thought  of  the  county  superintendent  and  supervisor  in  making  arrange- 
ments of  the  commencement. 

The  purpose  of  this  examination  is  the  standardization  of  the  work 
of  the  rural  elementary  schools  and  its  results  are  remarkably  effective. 
It  not  only  standardizes  the  work  of  the  children,  tending  to  bring  them 
up  to  a  level  of  efficiency,  but  it  standardizes  the  teachers,  clearly  pointing 
out  weaknesses  in  teaching  and  acting  as  a  powerful  impetus  to  more  care- 
ful and  more  thorough  teaching.  Without  this  county  examination  the 
children  in  the  schools  drift  along  the  prescribed  elementary  course  of 
study  as  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  individual  teachers  in  the  schools 
require  and  at  the  end  of  seven  years  there  is  no  definite  goal  which 
they  must  have  reached,  no  standard  they  must  have  attained:  and 
the  lack  of  such  a  standard  is  very  crippling  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
instruction.  There  is  little  check  on  the  work  of  the  individual  teachers. 
If  a  teacher's  work  has  been  inefficient,  it  can  be  slightly  recognized  by 
spasmodic  visits  of  a  supervisor,  but  more  fully  by  long  and  impracticable 
tests  of  watching  the  students  from  this  particular  school  fail  in  high 
school  in  subsequent  years,  when  they  are  placed  in  competition  with 
students  having  more  nearly  adequate  training  in  other  elementary 
schools. 

Institute  the  county-wide  final  examination,  and  the  teacher  has  a 
very  definite  goal  in  her  work.  She  must  so  train  her  pupils  that  a  large 
percentage  of  them  will  be  able  to  stand  the  examination  creditably 
and  receive  certificates  at  the  county  commencement.  If  a  large  part 
of  her  pupils  fail,  she  knows  that  the  superintendent  will  begin  to 
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investigate  the  cause  of  such  failure.  And  what  will  make  it  perhaps 
more  uncomfortable,  if  their  children  fail  to  receive  the  coveted  cer- 
tificate and  to  be  honored  at  the  commencement,  the  patrons  of  the 
school  will  begin  to  ask  why  their  children  couldn't  pass  wheii  those 
from  the  nearby  school  district  did,  and  they  will  of  course  lay  the 
blame  on  the  teacher  rather  than  to  the  children.  Thus  the  teachers 
are  standardized.  Similarly  the  children  themselves  are  given  a  goal 
and  an  incentive  to  work  through  the  too  frequent  dreary  and  uninspired 
years  of  the  elementary  school.  Ordinarily  they  have  no  other  incentive 
than  the  desire  to  "go  up"  from  one  room,  or  frequently  from  one  set 
of  books,  to  another.  But  if  they  know  that  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
grade  they  are  to  stand  examination  on  a  review  of  the  work  of  that 
grade,  they  will  have  a  concrete  reason  for  wanting  to  retain  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  gained  and  for  working  hard  for  further  knowledge. 
Children  need  concrete  reasons  for  working,  the  abstraction  "Knowledge 
is  power"  being  of  little  appeal  to  them. 

In  these  ways  the  county  examination  is  a  great  aid  to  the  county 
superintendent  in  his  work  of  supervision.  It  gives  him  a  bird's  eye 
outlook  over  the  whole  held  of  the  elementary  school  work  of  this  county, 
gives  him  a  practical  check  on  the  work  of  individual  schools  and  teachers, 
and  gives  him  a  basis  on  which  to  work  toward  improvement.  Un- 
questionably the  uniform  examination  is  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  county  commencement.  It  means  much  to  rural  education  and  should 
be  applied  in  every  county  of  the  State  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  all  these  benefits  may  not  be  secured  by 
merely  giving  the  uniform  county  examination  without  all  the  trouble 
and  labor  of  working  up  the  other  features  of  the  commencement.  No. 
without  the  county  commencement  feature,  the  county  examination 
would  be  practically  worthless.  It  would  be  no  incentive  to  the  children 
merely  to  pass  an  examination  and  get  a  certificate  if  it  were  not  for 
the  great  occasion  of  the  commencement,  the  publicity  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  certificates,  the  publicity  of  the  schools  in  the  parade  and 
the  contests,  and  all  the  other  attractions  and  inspirations  of  such  an 
occasion.  The  greater  the  commencement  event,  the  more  worth  while 
the  examination  feature  will  be. 

A  committee  should  be  appointed  to  work  out  the  examination  with 
the  superintendent  and  supervisor.  The  subjects  in  the  elementary 
course  of  study  should  be  divided  among  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. The  examinations  cannot  be  made  to  cover  quite  the  full  course 
for  the  seventh  grade,  for  at  the  time  it  is  given  many  of  the  schools  will 
not  have  finished  the  year's  work  and  the  committee  must  take  this  into 
consideration  in  preparing  the  examination.  Write  to  each  seventh 
grade  teacher  and  to  each  teacher  doing  any  seventh  grade  work  and 
have  each  one  fill  out  in  detail  just  how  far  her  class  will  have  arrived 
in  each  book  in  the  course  of  study  at  the  time  set  for  the  county 
examination.  Then  from  this  information  find  the  minimum  distance 
in  each  book  covered  and  in  making  this  minimum  the  maximum  which 
the  examination  will  cover.  In  other  words  do  not  let  the  examination 
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cover  any  more  than  has  heen  covered  up  to  the  time  of  the  examination 
by  the  slowest  seventh  grade  in  the  county. 

The  preparation  of  the  examination  is  a  very  delicate  and  important 
task  and  must  be  done  with  much  care  if  the  examination  feature  of 
the  commencement  is  to  be  a  success.  After  conferring  with  a  number  of 
seventh  grade  and  high  school  teachers,  the  committee  should  then  make 
out  the  examination,  having  due  regard  for  the  State  Course  of 
Study  for  Elementary  Grades.  Make  the  examination  as  comprehensive 
as  practicable  without  making  it  too  long  for  the  children  to  finish  within 
the  allotted  time,  should  be  specified. 

The  date  for  the  examination  should  be  made  the  same  throughout 
the  county,  should  be  fixed  as  early  as  possible,  and,  whether  one  or  two 
days  should  be  set  aside  entire,  as  far  as  children  doing  seventh  grade 
work  are  concerned,  for  the  examination.  In  this  plan,  after  the  uni- 
form county  examination  has  been  prepared,  as  outlined  above,  the 
superintendent  mails  out  to  each  teacher  doing  seventh  grade  work  a 
set  of  the  examination  questions,  and  the  teachers  give  the  examination 
to  such  of  the  candidates  as  are  qualified  to  stand  it.  Each  teacher  should 
then  carefully  correct  and  grade  all  the  papers  of  her  class  and  then  send 
them  in  by  a  certain  appointed  day  to  the  examination  committee.  The 
committee  should  then  go  over  all  the  papers,  revising  or  lowering  them 
according  to  their  own  standard  of  grading,  and  then  the  grades  finally 
given  each  child  by  the  examination  committee  should  stand.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  warn  the  teachers,  however,  to  make  no  announcement 
as  to  what  children  4Dassed  the  examination  according  to  her  grading, 
for  her  decision  may  be  overruled  by  the  examination  committee.  No 
announcements  should  be  made  until  the  final  list  of  candidates  for  the 
certificate  is  returned  to  the  teacher  by  the  examination  committee,  with 
the  final  grade  of  each  child  as  fixed  by  the  examination  committee.  The 
passing  mark  should  be  75  per  cent. 

The  great  advantage  in  having  the  teacher  grade  the  papers  before  the 
examination  committee  goes  over  them  is  the  standardizing  effect  which 
this  has  upon  the  county  teachers.  The  following  may  be  enumerated 
as  four  specific  influences  which  this  has  on  the  teacher:  (1)  it  guaran- 
tees a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  course  of  study  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  for  if  she  lacks  such  knowledge  she  cannot  intelligently  grade 
the  papers,  and  this  fact  will  be  discovered  by  the  examination  com- 
mittee, (2)  it  guarantees  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  a  more  thorough 
mastery  of  each  subject  she  teaches;  (3)  it  fixes  in  her  mind  the  essen- 
tial things  which  should  be  emphasized  in  each  subject  she  teaches, 
for  the  examination  gives  her  good  ideas  and  suggestions  as  to  these 
essential  things;  (4)  in  the  same  way  it  fixes  in  her  mind  the  type  of 
questions  she  should  ask  her  pupils. 

The  plan  of  having  the  teacher  first  grade  the  papers  and  then  have 
them  regraded,  or  reviewed,  by  the  examination  committee  not  only  gives 
this  effectual  check  upon  the  kind  of  work  a  teacher  and  her  children 
are  doing,  but  it  also  gives  a  check  upon  her  system  of  grading.  Systems 
of  grading  are  usually  about  as  varied  as  other  individual  character- 
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istics  of  the  teachers  and  for  this  reason  the  committeemen  cannot  allow 
the  grades  given  by  the  teachers  to  stand  in  every  case  but  must  carefully 
consider  each  paper  to  bring  them  all  up  to  the  same  standard  of  grading. 
When  a  teacher's  marks  have  been  overruled  by  the  committee,  however, 
especially  when  they  have  been  lowered  so  that  some  of  the  pupils  whom 
she  passed  are  not  allowed  to  pass  by  the  committee,  considerable  tact 
should  be  used  in  explaining  to  the  teacher  why  such  revision  has  been 
made.  If  possible  the  teacher  should  be  called  into  a  conference  with 
the  committee,  and  the  matter  should  be  carefully  explained  to  her,  show- 
ing how  she  has  been  marking  in  general  according  to  a  higher  scale 
than  the  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  county,  and  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  examination  committee.  If  this  is  done,  the  teacher 
will  not  go  back  to  her  community  and  complain  at  the  action  of  the 
examination  committee  in  overruling  her  grading  and  thus  failing  some 
of  her  pupils,  as  she  may  otherwise  do.  And  by  this  conference  more 
than  in  any  other  way,  the  revision  of  the  papers  by  the  committee 
will  exert  its  standardizing  influence  upon  the  teachers  of  the  county. 
If  these  methods  are  followed  for  several  years  successively  all  the 
teachers  in  the  county  will  grade  according  to  the  same  standards. 

For  all  those  pupils  who  successfully  pass  the  county  examination 
with  a  final  grade  of  75  per  cent,  or  over,  certificates  should  be  made 
out,  signed  by  the  County  Superintendent,  the  Chairman  County  Board 
of  Education,  the  Supervisor,  and  by  the  teacher ;  the  teacher's  signature 
to  be  .appended  and  the  certificate  thus  to  become  valid  only  after  the 
full  year's  work  of  the  seventh  grade  is  completed,  however  long  this 
may  be  after  the  date  of  the  commencement.  These  certificates  should 
be  accepted  for  entrance  into  all  the  high  schools  of  the  county  and  after 
some  years  the  value  of  the  certificates  may  be  such  that  other  counties 
will  recognize  the  certificates  and  admit  pupils  holding  them  into  their 
high  schools  without  any  further  recommendation. 

Considerable  difficulty  may  be  encountered  in  the  case  of  children 
who  by  reasons  of  sickness  or  other  cause  were  unable  to  attend  school 
on  the  date  set  for  the  county  examination,  and  who  hence  missed  the 
examination  and  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  commencement. 
It  will  usually  be  the  case  that  teacher  after  teacher  will  report  pupils 
who  were  unable  to  stand  the  examination  on  the  given  date  and  who 
are  very  anxious  to  stand  it.  Manifestly  considerable  injustice  might 
be  done  thus,  in  denying  to  the  child  the  right  to  secure  the  certificate. 

To  meet  this  contingency,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  have  a  second 
set  of  examination  questions  prepared  which  will  be  a  very  simple  matter 
after  the  first  have  been  worked  out,  with  all  the  information  which  the 
committee  will  have  at  hand,  this  second  examination  to  be  called  the 
emergency  examination  and  to  be  given  throughout  the  county  at  a  given 
date,  four  or  five  days,  or  a  week,  after  the  regular  examination.  All 
pupils  who  can  furnish  valid  excuse  for  not  standing  the  regular  examina- 
tion may  then  be  allowed  to  stand  this  emergency  examination  and  by 
this  means  may  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  commencement  when 
they  otherwise  might  not  be  able  to. 
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County  Commencement  Programs.  Definite  suggestions  cannot  be  given 
along  this  line  because  of  the  varying  demands  of  local  conditions  but 
general  suggestions  may  be  helpful,  combining  as  they  do  the  experience 
of  several  counties. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  in  some  counties  to  hold  the  exercises  out- 
of-doors  because  of  the  large  crowd  attending.  Of  course  it  is  better  to 
hold  it  in-doors  if  a  hall  large  enough  to  hold  the  crowd  is  available.  How- 
ever, if  this  is  not  practical  there  should  be  a  little  difference  in  working 
out  the  program  for  an  out-door  event— the  most  of  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gram should  be  a  little  more  brief  as  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd  will 
probably  have  to  stand  during  the  program.  Besides  having  due  regard 
for  the  suggestion  above  there  are  other  principles  to  be  considered  when 
working  out  the  program,  such  as  the  morning  program  unbroken,  the 
principal  features  more  nearly  related  to  follow  in  consecutive  order  on 
the  program;  the  peculiar  differences  in  type  of  contest  held  privately 
and  the  type  of  contest  which  should  be  on  the  general  program,  etc. 

1.  Typical  Programs.  Typical  programs  from  several  counties  are 
given  here. 

FORSYTH   COUNTY  COMMENCEMENT 
High  School  Contests 
9 :30-ll  :30    Song— America. 

Devotional  Exercises. 
Chorus  (Special  from  one  school). 
Reading  Contest  (Four  schools). 
Chorus  (Special  from  one  school). 
Reading  Contest  (Four  schools). 
Chorus  (Special  from  one  school). 
,   Declamation  Contest  (Six  schools). 

(During  the  period  for  the  contests  several  choruses  from 
different  schools  were  given  between  the  different  decla- 
mations. ) 
11 :30-12  :30  Address. 

Song — Ho,  for  Carolina. 

Presentation  of  Junior  Citizenship  Certificates. 
Presentation  of  Prizes  and  Medals. 
Presentation  of  Seventh  Grade  Diplomas. 

Grammar  Grade  Contests 
9  :00-10  :00    Contest  in  Subject  Matter  for  First  Six  Grades. 
10  :00-ll  :30    Song— America. 

Devotional  Exercises. 
Reading  Contests  (Eight  schools). 
Declaimers  Contest  (Seven  schools). 
2:00    County- Wide  Field  Day. 
Games  and  Athletics. 

1.  Elementary  Grades. 

2.  High  School  Events. 
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PITT  COUNTY  COMMENCEMENT 
Morning  Session 

1.  Parade  by  Districts  and  Schools. 

2.  (a)    Chapel  Program : 

1.  Community  Singing. 

2.  Two-Minute  Speakers. 

3.  Music  by  Orchestra. 

4.  Address  by  Governor  Morrison, 
(b)  Literary  Contests. 

(o  Stories.  Plays  and  Games. 

Afternoon  Session 

1.  Athletic  Contests. 

(a)  Events  for  Boys. 

(b)  Events  for  Girls. 

2.  Awarding  of  Prizes. 

(a)  Winners  in  Literary  Contests. 

(b)  Winners  in  Athletic  Contests. 

(Note — Ribbons  were  given  to  winners  of  first,  second,  and  third  places  in  con- 
tests and  a  silver  loving  cup  suitably  engraved  was  given  to  the  school  making  the 
highest  number  of  points  in  the  literary  contests  and  another  to  the  school  making 
the  highest  number  of  points  in  the  athletic  contests.) 

BERTIE  COUNTY  COMMENCEMENT 

1.  Old  North  State. 

2.  Invocation — Rev.  W.  R.  Haight. 

3.  Remarks  by  the  Superintendent. 

4.  (Mass  Exercises  by  the  7th  Graders. 

1.  Class  Song. 

2.  Salutatory. 

3.  Declamation. 

4.  Recitation. 

5.  Prophecy. 

6.  Valedictory. 

Solo — Bessie  Copeland. 

7.  Address— Dr.  E.  W.  Knight. 

8.  Delivery  of  Diplomas — Miss  Hattie  Parrott. 

9.  Delivery  of  Prizes. 
Chorus — 

10.    Delivery  of  certificates  to  children  in  the  county 
as  reading  circle  and  attendance. 
Chorus — ■ 
Benediction. 

Junior  Red  Cross  Band  furnished  music  for  this 
occasion. 

Afternoon  :    Athletic  Events — Two    Basket  Ball  Games. 

Night:    Music  Festival — "Hiawatha's  Childhood." 
2.  Suggested  Programs.    The  following  programs  are  simply  suggestions 
and  must  be  adapted  to  meet  local  needs  or  demands.    In  most  cases  we 
believe  the  commencement  should  be  confined  to  only  one  day,  morning  and 
afternoon. 
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Suggested  Program 
10 :00    Assembly.    Brief  Opening  Exercises, 
a.    Community  Singing. 
1).  Prayer. 

c.    Introductory  Talk. 
10 :30    Literary  Contests.    The  winner  in  the  various  contests  held  at 
the  Group  Center  Commencement  now  compete  for  first  place 
in  the  county  contest. 
12 :00    Seventh  Grade  Graduation  Exercises  and  Diplomas  Delivered. 
Address. 
2 :00  Assembly. 

Community  Singing. 
Explanation  of  Exhibits. 

Announcement  of  winners  and  delivery  of  prizes. 
3:00    Athletic  Contests. 

3.  Sources  of  Material.  The  suggestions  given  for  the  preparation"  of 
Group  Center  Commencement  may  be  used  here.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  special  reason  why  the  same  productions  which  the  winners  of  con- 
tests used  in  the  Group  Center  Commencement  should  not  be  given 
again  in  competing  for  first  place  at  the  County  Commencement. 

The  following  suggestions  taken  from  the  bulletin  prepared  by  Miss 
E.  Camm  Campbell,  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools  for  Craven  County 
should  be  helpful. 

Sources  of  Material 
Declamations  and  Recitation  : 

a.  Winning  Declamations,  How  to  Speak  Them,  By  E.  D.  Shurter, 
Lloyd  A.  Noble,  Publisher,  31  West  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 
(This  contains  some  worthwhile  material  and  good  suggestions). 

b.  Closing  Day  Entertainments,  by  Joseph  C.  Sindelar,  Beckley- 
Cardy  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

c.  Dr.  Crane's  Four  Minute  Essay  (Copies  are  in  office). 

d.  Current  magazine  articles  on  such  topics  as  Schools.  Good 
Roads,  Consolidation.  Disarmament  Conference,  National  Re- 
sources, etc. 

e.  The  Posey  Ring,  by  Smith,  Grossett  and  Dunlap,  New  York. 
(Primary  Grades). 

f.  Pieces  that  Have  Won  Prizes,  compiled  by  McHale ;  published 
by  Lloyd  and  Noble,  31  West  15th  St.,  New  York.  (Good  for 
Elementary  and  Junior  High  Grades). 

Debates : 

a.  Debate  library  from  Miss  Mary  B.  Palmer,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

b.  Material  from  congressional  members. 
Story  Telling: 

a.  Story  Telling  for  the  Upper  Grades,  by  Cross  and  Statler. 

b.  Why  the  Chimes  Ring,  by  Alden. 

c.  For  the  Story-Teller,  by  Bailey. 

d.  Stories  to  Tell,  by  Bryant. 

e.  Fanciful  Tales,  by  Stockton. 
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f.    The  Story  Hour,  by  Bailey. 

(All  of  these  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Campbell). 

Dramatizations  : 

a.  Plays  and  Poems,  Book  I,  by  Cowles.  Row,  Peterson  and  Co., 
New  York.     (Primary  Grades). 

(May  be  obtained  from  Miss  Campbell). 

b.  Plays  for  School  Children,  by  Lutkenham  and  Knox,  Century 
Co.,  New  York. 

Songs  and  Chorus  Work : 

a.  101  Best  Songs,  published  by  John  Church,  Chicago. 

b.  Bulletin  of  Songs  from  State  Department. 

c.  Laurel  Song  Book,   Southern  Book  Depository. 
Athletic  Work: 

a.  Games  for  Playground,  Home  and  Gymnasium,  by  Jessie  Ban- 
Croft,  Macmillan  Co..  Atlanta,  Ga.  (May  be  obtained  from 
Miss  Campbell). 

b.  Bulletin:  Athletic  Games  and  Physical  Education,  (free) 
from  Community  Service.  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

c.  Bulletin :  Play  Days  in  Rural  Schools,  Extension  Service, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  cost  5c. 

4.  Dates.  The  date  for  the  County  Commencement  is  determined 
by  the  dates  for  the  Group  Center  Commencements  and  the  closing  dates 
of  the  various  schools.  No  definite  suggestions  can  be  given  here  that 
would  be  of  universal  interest  except,  perhaps,  that  in  planning  for 
the  County  Commencement  and  beginning  the  preparations  for  the 
same  before  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  fall,  the  date  for  the  Com- 
mencement would  be  a  factor  in  determining  the  opening  date  for  the 
schools.  If  the  schools  could  be  opened  so  that  the  several  school 
terms  would  end  on  the  same  or  near  the  same  date,  the  County  Com- 
mencement feature  of  the  year's  work  would  increase  in  value  as  it 
could  come  at  the  real  closing  of  the  whole  number  of  schools  and  the 
principal  events  of  the  program  therefore  be  more  effective. 

Relation  of  Group  Center  to  County  Commencement 

1.  Difference  in  Purpose.  The  chief  difference  in  purpose  between 
the  Group  Center  Commencement  and  the  County  Commencement  is 
the  consolidation  factor  in  rural  school  work.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  Group  Center  Commencement  is  to  build  up  a  larger  school  com- 
munity with  the  Group  Center  School  as  the  basis  for  beginning  the 
work.  Through  the  year's  work,  this  school,  the  logical  center  for  the 
larger  type  school,  is  strengthened  and  begins  to  grow  into  the  type 
of  school  which  will  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the  enlarged 
school  district.  The  Group  Center  Commencement  is  the  culmination  of 
efforts  to  centralize  thought  and  action  on  the  consolidation  project. 

On  the  other  hand  the  County  Commencement  is  useful  as  a  project 
to  create  sentiment  for  larger  and  better  schools  in  every  section  of 
the  county,  for  a  more  effective  organization  of  the  county  system  in 
regard  to  districts  and  sections ;  to  bring  before  the  people  of  the 
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county  the  actual  needs  of  the  schools;  and  to  present  ways  and  means 
for  a  realization  of  their  desire  to  give  every  child  in  the  county  educa- 
tional advantages  equal  to  those  of  any  school  system. 

2.  Difference  in  Program.  The  programs  for  the  Group  Center  and 
County  Commencement  are  different  largely  in  the  organization  rather 
than  in  content.  To  be  successful  in  carrying  out  the  program  for  the 
County  Commencement  with  the  same  features,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  several  items  must  be  planned  for  a  shorter  period  of  time 
for  each  as  it  always  takes  more  time  to  carry  through  a  program  for  as 
large  a  group  of  people  as  will  assemble  at  the  County  Commencement. 

Conserving  Results 

1.  Recording  Statistics.  A  great  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  Group 
Center  and  County  Commencements  will  have  been  lost  if  definite 
arrangements  are  not  made  before  hand  for  securing  accurate  and  official 
records  of  the  events  and  their  results.  A  great  many  of  the  counties 
have  failed  to  make  any  such  preparation  from  year  to  year  and  conse- 
quently when  they  come  to  look  back  over  the  events  they  were  at  a  loss 
to  know  just  what  had  happened,  just  what  has  been  done  in  all  phases 
of  the  event.  When  requested,  this  year,  to  send  in  reports  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  many  of  the  county  superintendents  were  not 
possessed  of  any  accurate  information  and  statistics  as  to  the  important 
features  of  the  program — how  many  children  graduated,  how  many  stood 
the  examination,  how  many  participated  in  the  programs  in  the  literary 
features,  and  in  the  athletic  contests.  Very  accurate  and  historical  data 
should  be  kept  in  every  county  regarding  commencements  for  each 
succeeding  year,  and  this  data  will  be  found  wonderfully  interesting 
after  several  years  in  showing  the  advance  of  rural  education  in  the 
county  as  typified  in  the  results  shown  by  the  Group  Center  and  County 
Commencements. 

Hence  the  superintendent,  the  supervisor,  and  the  committees  should 
take  every  precaution  to  prepare  for  the  securing  of  all  these  kinds  of 
information.  Blanks  should  be  sent  out  to  every  teacher,  to  be  filled 
out  immediately  after  the  Group  Center  and  County  Commencements, 
giving  the  number  of  children  receiving  certificates,  the  number  winning 
prizes  in  each  kind  of  event,  the  number  participating  in  each  of  the 
events  and  contests,  the  number  of  committeemen  of  the  schools  who 
attend,  and  also  as  accurate  an  estimate,  as  the  teacher  can  prepare  of 
the  number  of  patrons  and  citizens  attending  from  the  district.  Separate 
reports  should  be  made  for  the  Group  Center  and  County  Commence- 
ment. Besides  this  information  it  will  be  well  to  have  each  teacher  wrrite 
out  and  send  in  a  "summing  up"  report,  giving  her  impressions  of  the 
commencements,  of  the  features  which  seemed  most  successful  to  her, 
and  her  ideas  as  to  the  benefits  and  results  which  the  commencements 
have  wrought  in  the  local  committees.  In  this  way  very  valuable  and 
interesting  records  and  information  may  be  filed  and  preserved  in  the 
office  of  the  superintendent,  which  will  vastly  repay  every  bit  of  effort 
and  work  put  upon  the  preparation  for  securing  such  information. 
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2.  The  Product.    The  Basis  for  Next  Years  Program. 

As  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  year's  work  are  realized  in  the 
commencements  as  shown  in  the  different  features  of  the  programs  it  is 
well  to  make  a  note  of  the  strong  points  in  the  work  as  well  as  the 
weaknesses  revealed.  The  work  of  next  year  for  the  several  grades  rep- 
resented in  the  contests  should  be  outlined  and  planned  for  largely  on 
the  basis  of  observations  noted  in  the  finals  for  the  year's  work. 

3.  Follow-Vi*  Work.  The  results  of  the  Commencement  should  be 
further  conserved  and  widened  by  following  up  the  elementary  school 
graduates  and  influencing  as  many  of  them  as  possible  to  go  on  to  high 
school  and  further  their  educational  development.  The  great  purpose 
of  the  commencement,  as  we  have  said  so  often,  is  to  encourage,  uplift, 
and  further  the  educational  development  of  the  children  of  the  county 
and  in  order  to  make  the  results  permanent  the  commencement  must 
be  followed  up  with  results  in  the  later  life  of  the  children. 

If  three  or  four  children  can  be  led  through  the  inspiration  of  the 
commencement  to  go  on  to  high  school,  and  perhaps  to  college,  who 
would  otherwise  not  secure  higher  education  than  that  of  the  elementary 
school,  all  the  labor  and  trouble  of  working  up  the  commencements 
will  be  more  justified,  if  there  were  no  other  results. 

A  list  of  elementary  school  graduates  should  be  made  out,  manifolded, 
and  sent  to  every  high  school  principal  in  the  county,  with  the  suggestion 
that  he  get  to  work  on  these  children  and  their  parents  trying  to  interest 
them  in  coming  to  high  school.  Then  the  county  office  should  also  interest 
itself  in  these  children.  A  circular  letter  should  be  sent  out  to  each 
of  the  seventh  grade  graduates,  shortly  after  the  commencement,  signed 
by  the  superintendent,  congratulating  the  recipient  upon  his  successful 
completion  of  the  elementary  school,  inspiring  him  with  some  words 
as  to  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  education,  and  urging  that  he 
continue  his  training  by  going  on  to  high  school  and  later  to  college  if 
possible.  A  letter  like  this,  carefully  prepared,  would  very  probably 
sow  the  seeds  of  rightful  ambition  in  the  breast  of  many  a  boy  and  girl 
which  will  in  days  to  come  blossom  in  permanent  fruitage.  A  tactful 
letter  of  this  nature  should  also  be  sent  to  the  parents  of  the  child.  The 
superintendent  should,  above  all,  familiarize  himself  with  the  names 
of  the  graduates  and  their  parents,  and  when  he  is  out  in  the  rural 
communities  on  field  work  he  should  make  it  a  point  to  speak  to  these 
children  and  their  parents  whenever  he  can.  congratulate  them  and 
urge  them  to  continue  their  education.  In  these  ways  you  can  conserve 
results  of  the  commencement  which  will  never  die. 
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ADDITIONAL  PROGRAMS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Excellent  suggestions  may  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  following- 
programs  and  suggested  plans  for  carrying  on  different  phases  of  the 
work  of  the  year.  These  programs  and  suggestions  were  selected 
from  the  material  contributed  by  the  supervisors  when  the  work  of 
writing  this  bulletin  was  begun. 

ROWAN  COUNTY 
Miss  Sue  E.  Reese,  Supervisor 

PLAYGROUND  GAMES  OF  THE  WOODLEAF  SCHOOL 

I.    Setting  up  Exercises  by  Entire  School 

1.  Arm  Exercises.  •     5.  Shoulder  Exercise. 

2.  Combination  of  Arm  Exercises.  6.  Neck  Exercise. 

3.  Trunk  Exercises.  7.  Breathing  Exercise. 
4-  Leg  Exercises.                                  8.  Toe  Exercise. 

9.  Combination  Exercise. 

II.  Games  for  Primary  Grades 

1.  Bryer  Rosebud.  9.  Here  We  Dance  Looby  Loo. 

2.  Rabbit  in  the  Hollow.  10.  Shoe  Maker's  Dance. 

3.  Jack  in  the  Box.  11.  The  Wind-Mill. 

4.  The  Farmer's  in  the  Dell.  12.  London  Bridge. 

5.  Go  Round  and  Round.  13.  Frog  in  the  Meadow. 

6.  Here  We  Go  Round  the  Mulberry  14.  Come  Boys,  Come  Girls. 

Bush.  15.  Ring  Around  Roses. 

7.  Fly  Little  Bluebird.  16.  Where  are  You  From. 

8.  Charlie  Over  the  Water,  Charlie   17.  This  is  The  way. 

Over  the  Sea. 

III.  Games  for  Intermediate  Grades 

1.  Squirrel  in  the  Tree.  9.  Baa.  Baa,  Black  Sheep. 

2.  Fox  in  the  War.  10.  Draw  a  Bucket  of  Water. 

3.  Poison  Wood.  11.  Hail  Over. 

4.  Stealing  Sticks.  12.  Tug  in  War. 

5.  Relay  Race.  13.  Chasing  Fox  with  Rope. 

6.  Chasing  the  Fox.  14.  Circular  Relay  Race. 

7.  Base.  15.  Town  Ball. 

8.  Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie.  16.  Crack  the  Whip. 

17.  Do  This,  Do  That. 
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IV.    Games  for  Grammar  Grades,  Group  1 

1.  Volley  Ball.  7.  Over  and  Under  Relay. 

2.  Circle  Relay.  8.  Dodge  Ball. 

3.  Potato  Relay.  9.  Jolly  is  the  Miller. 

4.  Three  Deep.  10.  Shuttle  Relay. 

5.  Tag  Game.  11.  Flag  Relay. 

6.  Circular  Chase  Ball.  12.  Tunnel  Race. 

V.    Games  for  Grammar  Grades,  Group  2 

1.  Fox  Trail.  (Double  Rim.)  11.  Fence  Tag. 

2.  Club  Snatch.  12.  Fire  in  the  Mountain. 

3.  Tunnel  Race.  13.  Follow  Chase. 

4.  Catch  and  Pull  Tug  of  War.  14.  Follow  the  Leader. 

5-  Cavalry  Drill.  15.  Forcing  the  City  Gates.. 

6.  Circle  Race.  16.  Fortress. 

7.  Chinese  Wall.  17.  Hound  and  Rabbit. 

8.  Circle  Relay.  18.  How  Many  Miles  to  Babylon. 

9.  Duck  on  a  Rock.  19.  Indian  Club  Race. 
10.  Every  Man  in  his  Own  Den.            20.  Last  Couple  Out. 

21.  Volley  Ball. 

VI.  Games  for  High  School  Boys 

1.  Basket  Ball.  7.  The  "Siege." 

2.  Baseball.  8.  One-Legged  Tug  of  War. 

3.  Medicine  Ball  Race.  9.  "Cock  Fight." 

4.  Tug  Royal.  10.  Double  Pole  Pulling  anl  Pushing. 

5.  Indian  Wrestling.  11.  "Bucked"  Contest. 

6.  One-Armed  Tug.  12.  Cane  Wrestling,  Twisting,  and  Pull- 

ing. 

VII.  Games  for  High  Shool  Girls 

1.  Basket  Ball. 
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FORSYTH  COUNTY 
Miss  Cordelia  Camp.  Supervisor 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SEVENTH  GRADE  PROMOTIONS 

As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  should  any  pupil  in  any  grade 
be  promoted  at  the  end  of  a  six  months  school  term,  teachers  are  urged 
to  make  the  work  thorough  and  leave  a  careful  record  of  what  has  been 
done  in  each  grade. 

As  a  guide  to  teachers  who  will  have  pupils  eligible  for  promotion 
to  high  school  in  the  spring,  we  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  to  be 
covered  and  points  to  be  emphasized : 

I.  Arithmetic 
See  Outline  Course  of  Study. 
Review  of  the  four  fundamental  operations  for  both  speed  and  accu- 
racy :  Fractions,  p.  194 ;  Compound  numbers,  pp.  112,  113,  123,  124 ;  Per- 
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centage,  pp.  175,  181,  327;  Interest,  pp.  190,  191,  364;  Practical  measur- 
ments,  pp.  384,  385,  387,  223,  224 ;  Industrial  Problems,  pp.  197,  200 ;  Bills, 
p.  364;  Written  Examinations  pp.  276,  290. 

A  standard  test  will  be  used  covering  the  four  fundamental  operations, 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  denominate  numbers.  This  test  will 
be  given  under  a  time  limit  and  will  count  75  per  cent  of  the  final 
examination. 

II.  Geography 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  geography  (see  Pittman), 
familiarity  with  the  physical  and  political  divisions  of  each  continent, 
with  emphasis  on  the  U.  S.  and  Europe;  Place  Geography  as  previously 
outlined : 

Standard  tests  covering  the  U.  S.  and  Europe  will  be  used  as  60 
per  cent  of  the  examinations. 

III.  History 

Thompson's  History  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Complete. 
For  reviews,  etc.,  follow  outline  in  Outline  Course  of  Study,  pp.  46-54. 

IV.  English 

leach  thoroughly  summary  on  pp.  173-178  in  Book  III ;  Emphasize 
'the  14  Verb  Demons  and  lessons  21,  44,  56,  60,  79,  85,  92,  116  and  tense 
forms  pp.  229-232. 

Literature — Emphasize  the  following  selections :  The  Pilgrims, 
Captain  Oh!  My  Captain,  The  Building  of  the  Ship,  Abraham  Lincoln 
(p.  254).  The  Farmer's  Home,  Evening  and  Yussouf ;  Composition  and 
Letter  Writing;  Some  original  composition  work  will  be  expected. 
Stress  margins,  punctuation,  sentence  structure,  and  spelling. 

Standard  tests  in  verbs  and  pronouns  will  be  used  as  40  per  cent  of  the 
examination. 

V.    Healthy  Living — Book  II 
Book  complete;  the  pupil  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each 
unit  as  a  whole. 

VI.  Spelling 

Fifty  words  from  the  seventh  part  of  the  New  World  Speller.  Sounds 
of  all  vowels. 

VII.  Reading 

The  Man  Without  a  Country;  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  Stress 
the  following  selections  from  Winston  Silent  Seventh  Reader :  King 
Canute,  Atalanta's  Race,  King  Robert  of  Sicily,  Tennyson's  Flower  in 
Crannied  Wall  (Memorized)  ;  The  Meaning  of  Democracy,  Why  I'm  an 
American.    Stories  pp.  245-246,  Life  in  the  New  World. 

The  Ayres  Silent  Reading  Scale  will  be  used  as  25  per  cent  of  the 
reading  examination. 

VIII.  Agriculture 
Pupils  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  lesson  listed  in  the  teacher's 
folder. 
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IX.  Writing 

All  pupils  taking  the  seventh  grade  examination  will  be  expected  to 
submit  several  drills  taken  from  the  Palmer  manual.  The  drills  must 
be  done  in  ink.    The  Ayres  Writing  Scale  will  be  used  in  grading. 

CRAVEN  COUNTY 
Miss  E.  Camm  Campbell,  Supervisor 

PROGRAM  IN  GENERAL 

Program  may  consist  of  any  typical  class  of  school  activity,  as  : 

Literary  Work 

1.  Declamations.  (a)  Spelling  Matches. 

2.  Recitations.  (b)  Number  Matches. 

3.  Debates  (impromptu  or  prepared.)  (c)  Letter  Writing. 

4.  Story  Telling  (original  or  recalled.)  (d)  Compositions. 

5.  Impromptu     Speeches      (identical  7.  Dramatizations. 

topics  being  assigned).  8.  Plays. 

6.  Test  Work  (to  be  done  day  of  com-  9.  Song  and  Chorus  Work. 

mencement) . 

Hand  Work 

1.  Class  work,  as  papers,  maps,  drawings,  etc. 

2.  Illustrative  hand  work  as,  raised  maps,  bird  boxes,  pioneer  houses,  etc. 

3.  Hand  work  done  through  school  or  outside  agencies  as  sewing,  cooking, 
tool  making,  etc. 

Athletic  Work 

All  games  taught  should  be  in  the  standard  signal  of:  "Get-Set:  2 
Ready :  Go."  If  practice  is  done  using  this  it  makes  the  contest  move 
much  more  smoothly. 


1. 

Baseball. 

10.  Relay  Races. 

2. 

Volley  Ball. 

11.  Obstacle  Race. 

3. 

Basket  Ball. 

12.  Suitcase  Race. 

4. 

Goal  Throwing. 

13.  Calesthenics  Exercise. 

5. 

Pass  Ball  Relay. 

14.  Folk     Songs — Dances.  Drills 

6. 

Potato  Races. 

or  Marching. 

7. 

Broad  Jump. 

15.  Parades. 

8. 

High  Jump. 

16.  Wand  Tug-O-War. 

9. 

Dashes— 220,  100,  10-yd.  (440?) 

TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 

Morn txg  Program 

1.  Invocation. 

2.  Songs :  America. 

Old  North  State. —  (Children  from  all  schools  in  chorus.) 

3.  Elementary  Grade  Declamation  Contest. —  (All  schools  represented.* 

4.  Group  of  Action  Songs  from  Primary  Grades  of  all  schools  or  from 

one  particular  school. 

5.  Elementary  Grade  Recitation  Contest. —  (All  schools  represented.) 

6.  Piano  Solo. 
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7.  Reading  of  prize  paper  on  "Practical  Steps  for  Our  Community  Im- 

provement." (These  should  come  from  each  school  and  be  judged 
before  the  day  of  commencement,  but  not  announced  until  then). 

8.  Chorus.    (Selected  group  from  one  or  several  schools.) 

9.  (a)  Primary  Story  Telling, 

(b)  Primary  Story  Dramatization. 

10.  Five  Minutes  Free  Period. 

11.  Song  by  Schools. 

12.  Address. 

13.  Announcement  of  Winners  in  Contest,  etc. 

14.  Dinner  1 :00— 2  :00. 

Afternoon  Program 

1.  Calisthenics  Exercises  by  entire  schools  in  groups. 

2.  Special  Stunts. 

3.  Singing  Games  from  Primary  Schools : 

1.  Sooky  Soo. 

2.  I  see  You. 

3.  Shoemaker's  Dance. 

4.  Pop — Goes  the  Weasel. 

4.  (a)  Potato  Race— Girls, 
(b)  Potato  Race — Boys. 

5.  Ball  Relay— Girls. 

6.  Goal  Throwing — Boys 

7.  Broad  Jump — Girls. 

8.  Obstacle  Race — Both  Boys  and  Girls. 

9.  Dashes— Boys— 220,  100. 

10.  Tug-O-War— Girls. 

11.  Drill  or  Folk  Dance  by  selected  group. 

12.  Final  Announcement  of  Winning  Schools. 

While  the  numbers  from  1  to  12  on  morning  program  are  being  given  in 
the  main  auditorium  other  contests  such  as  spelling  matches,  number  matches 
or  any  other  suitable  contest  may  be  given  in  another  room  reserved  for 
this  purpose  and  announcement  of  results  given  when  others  are. 

SUGGESTED  RULINGS  AND  DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONTESTS 

1.    Declamation  and  Recitations 

Points  to  consider : 

a.  Manner  of  delivery. 

1.  Enunciation. 

2.  Pronunciation. 

3.  Gestures. 

4.  Posture. 

b.  Subject  matter. 

c.  General  appearauce. 

The  per  cent  to  be  counted  for  each  from  1  to  4  should  be  decided 
upon  by  the  group  principals  on  the  day  of  their  meeting  fot  plans. 
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2.  Debates 

Usual  rulings  and  methods  of  procedure  should  be  held  to.  A 
time  limit  should  be  set  for  each  paper  as  the  entire  debate  should 
be  of  short  duration. 

3.  Stories 

a.  Any  story  may  be  selected ;  a  child  from  each  school  chosen  for  the 

telling  and  on  the  appointed  day  the  contestants  tell  it  in  turn, 
being  judged  according  to  ability  shown. 

b.  A  story,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is  unknown  to  children  selected 

for  contest  may  be  read  or  told  to  them,  or  be  given  them  to  read, 
a  time  limit  being  set  and  the  children  required  to  tell  or  write 
it.  If  retold,  orally,  each  child  should  tell  it  before  the  judges 
with  no  other  contestants  present. 

c.  Original  stories  may  be  told  or  read. 

d.  A  contestant  from  any  school  may  tell  any  story  in  competition  with 

any  other  story  told  by  any  other  contestant  in  a  similar  group 
and  the  scores  awarded  accordingly.  For  instance,  any  primary 
child  may  enter  against  any  other  primary  child  regardless  of 
grade  stadards    or  of  story  told. 

e.  Dramatizations  of  stories  read,  told  or  studied  in  any  way  may  be 

given. 

4.    Impromptu  Speeches 
An  entirely  new  topic  should  be  assigned  a  specific  number  of  minutes 
given  for  study  and  each  contestant  should  come  before  the  judges 
with  no  other  contestant  present.    Straws  or  some  similar  device 
may  be  used  to  obtain  the  order  of  the  coming  before  the  judges. 
Points  to  consider : 

1.  Subject  matter. 

2.  (a)  Choice  of  Language. 

(b)  Enunciation. 

(c)  Pronunciation. 

(d)  Gestures. 

(e)  Posture. 

3.  General  appearance. 

5.    Test  Work 

A.    Spelling  matches : 

1.  Teams  of  1  or  2  members  should  be  chosen  before  commence- 
ment day  from  competing  schools.  This  may  be  done  according 
to  grades  or  according  to  usual  school  groupings,  as  primary, 
elementary  or  high  school  groups. 

2.  Sources  of  work  should  be  selected  by  the  teachers  in  charge  and 
be  given  the  person  chosen  to  conduct  the  match  on  the  morning 
of  that  day. 

3.  Words  should  be  distinctly  pronounced  once  by  the  conductor, 
pronounced  by  the  speller,  who  may  have  one  or  two  (according 
to  decision  of  principals)  trials. 

A  pupil  missing  the  word  should  stand  in  his  or  her  place  while 
the  conductor  turns  to  the  pupil  next  in  order,  pronounces  the 
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word,  has  it  re-pronounced  and  spelled.  This  procedure  should 
be  repeated  until  a  correct  spelling  is  made,  when  all  who  failed 
should  leave  the  line  of  spellers.  The  line  should  then  close, 
stand  at  attention  and  the  conductor  resume  activities. 

B.  Number  matches : 

1.  These  may  be  conducted  using  any  of  the  four  fundamental 
operations  in  almost  an  identical  manner  with  spelling  matches. 

2.  A  regular  test,  employing  any  operations  agreed  upon  may  be 
given ;  the  papers  graded  and  scores  made  accordingly. 

3.  Any  standard  test  may  be  given,  scored  according  to  rule  and 
credit  given  according  to  ranking. 

C.  Letter  Writing  or  Compositions : 

1.  A  team  should  be  selected  of  any  special  number  or  grade  before 
the  day. 

2.  The  kind  of  letter  and  the  general  type  of  composition  should 
be  selected  at  the  same  time. 

3.  The  conductor  should  give  the  contestants  final  directions  for 
either  letter  or  composition,  assigning  the  topic  himself  at  the 
time  of  the  contest.  (A  group  of  topics  may  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  principals,  tbe  final  decision  being  left  to  the 
conductor). 

4.  The  room  should  be  kept  quiet  for  the  time  specified,  the  papers 
taken  up,  passed  upon  by  judges  and  scorings  made  according  to 
rank. 

(j.  Dramatizations 

Points  to  consider: 

1.  Difficulty  of  piece  rendered. 

2.  Smoothness  of  rendition. 

(Unless  all  are  costumed  this  should  not  count,  as  this  type  of 
dramatization  should  represent  actual  classroom  work  done  in 
the  illustration  of  something  studied.) 

Plays 

7.  Plays  unless  for  High  School  should  simply  be  an  offering  to  the 

program. 

8.  Songs  and  Chorus  Work. 

Judge  according  to : 

1.  Enunciation  of  words. 

2.  Quality  of  tone. 

3.  Manner  of  breathing. 

4.  Rhythm. 

5.  Time. 

Handwork 

1.  Points  May  be  Scored  on : 

(a)  Best  general  exhibit. 

(b)  On  skill  and  neatness  displayed  on  any  one  particular  form  as 
map,  a  play  house,  etc.,  that  may  be  decided  upon  by  principals. 

2.  The  size  of  the  exhibit  should  not  count  as  some  will  come  from 

large  schools  but  the  quality  of  the  work  shown  should. 
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3.  Work  traced,  stenciled,  or  made  through  any  use  of  patterns  should 
be  so  labeled  as  it  is  difficult  to  judge  such  an  exhibit  in  comparison 
with  free  hand  work  unless  you  do  it  frequently. 

Athletic  Work 

1.  Baseball. 
Volley  Ball. 
Basket  Ball. 

Team  against  team  according  to  usual  rulings. 

2.  Goal  Throwing: 

(a)  This  may  be  done  by  selected  teams  who  throw  as  for  basket 
ball  fouls.  Each  pass  through  the  basket,  counting  one  and  each 
player  having  three  alternate  shots.  The  school  averaging  highest 
scores. 

3.  Basket  ball  distance  throw.    Rules  on  p.  239  of  Bancroft. 

4.  Pass  ball  relay. 

5.  Potato  races.    Rules  on  pp.  153  and  155-    (Those  for  athletic  contests 

should  be  used.) 
G.    Broad  Jump. 

7.  High  Jump. 

8.  Dashes— 200,  100,  50-yard. 

9.  Relay  Races : 

Jumping  Relay,  Bancroft  p.  117. 
Over  and  under  Relay. 
10.    Obstacle  Races: 

Teams  are  selected  from  each  competing  school.  Obstacles  are 
placed  at  a  distance  of  5  yards.    These  obstacles  may  be : 

1.  A  rope  to  tie  feet  of  competitors  together. 

2.  A  horizontal  bar  placed  against  2  uprights  with  only  sufficient 

space  to  wiggle  under. 

3.  A  bar  to  jump. 

4.  A  space  to  walk  backward  in. 

5.  A  space  in  which  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees. 

6.  A  barrel  to  crawl  through. 

7.  A  space  in  which  to  hop. 

8.  A  bar  from  which  the  cat  is  skinned. 

9.  Wand  Tug-O-War.    Bancroft,  p.  203. 

BERTIE  COUNTY 
Miss  Lillian  Minor,  Supervisor 

The  music  festival  given  during  the  County  Commencement  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  year's  work  in  public  school  music  in  the  rural  schools. 

PROGRAM— MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

1.    The  Old  North  State. 

-'.    "Bertie.  Old  Bertie"— Written  by  Dr.  P.  D.  Winston  especially  for 

this  occasion. 
3.    Invocation— Rev.  B.  F.  Boone. 
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4.  A  Group  of  Fall  Songs: 

a.  "Swing  the  Shining  Sickle" — Chorus. 

b.  Folk  Dance  of  the  Fall  Leaves. 

c.  "Goodnight,  to  the  World" — Solo — Rosalie  Rhea. 

d.  Nature's  Goodnight — Chorus. 

5.  Christmas  Carols.     Group  of  children  dressed  rs  English  Carolers 

with  lanterns  made  by  the  children  furnishing  the  light. 
While  Shepherds  Watched — All  sing  with  lights- 

Carolers  come  on  stage  as  lights  go  out. 
Holy  Night— Quartette. 
An  old  English  Carol — Chorus. 
Little  Town  of  Bethlehem. 

Lights  turned  on  and  all  sing — Joy  to  the  World. 

6.  Old  Plantation  Melodies  : 

Boys  and  girls  in  costume. 
Old  Kentucky  Home — Chorus. 
Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold,  Ground. 
Sewanee  River. 
(I'se  Gwine  Back  to  Dixie.) 

7.  Miscellaneous : 

Jingle  Bells — Sleds  and  Bells. 
Down  on  Smiley's  Farm — Animals. 
The  Best  County  in  the  State. 

8.  Spring  Group: 

Welcome  Sweet  Springtime. 

Solo — "I  am  the  Merry  Springtime" — Little  girl  dressed  to  repre- 
sent the  Springtime,  wakes  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  birds. 
Folk  Dances  by  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  birds. 
Happy  as  can  be — Chorus. 

9.  Patriotic  Group : 

Dixie. 

Yankee  Doodle. 
America  the  Beautiful. 
Flag  Drill. 
Salute  to  the  Flag. 
Toast  to  the  Flag. 
Star  Spangled  Banner. 


SUGGESTED  LIST  OF  ATHLETIC  CONTESTS 
AND  RULES  FOR  GAMES 


Relays 


1.  Circle  Relay — Team  of  7. 

2.  Flag  Relay— Team  of  8. 

3.  Spoke  Relay— Team  of  5. 


4.  Shuttle  Relay— Team  of  8. 

5.  Overhead  Relay — Team  of  8. 

6.  Passing  Relay — Team  of  10. 


Ball  Games 

1.  Dodge  Ball — Any  number.  5.  Volley  Ball. 

2.  Circle  Catch  Ball — Any  number.         6.  Newcomb. 

3.  Circle  Stride  Ball — Any  number.        7.  Baseball. 

1  Basket  Ball.  8.  Medicine  Ball. 

Tests  for  Boys 
(Open  to  schools  of  three  or  more  teachers.) 
Pull  Up — Chinning.  6.    60-Yards  Dash. 

Standing  Broad  Jump.  7.  100-Yards  Dash. 

Running  Broad  Jump.  8.  220- Yards  Run. 

Running  High  Jump.  9.  Low  Hurdle. 

Standing  High  Jump. 

Tests  for  Girls 
(Open  to  schools  of  three  or  more  teachers.) 


1.  Indian  Club  Race — Team  of  4. 

2.  Potato  Race— Team  of  4. 

3.  Basket  Ball  Goal  Throwing. 

4.  Throwing  for  Distance  with  Basket 

Ball  or  Volley  Ball. 


5.  Volley  Ball  Serving. 

6.  Running  and  Catching. 

7.  Balancing. 

8.  Low  Hurdle. 


Singing  Gaj 
Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie. 
The  King  of  France. 
Soldier  Boy. 
Farmer  in  the  Dell. 
Looby  Loo. 
Muffin  Man. 
Charlie  Over  the  Water. 
Mulberry  Bush. 
Lads  and  Lassies. 
Oats,  Peas,  Beans. 


:es  for  Primary  Grades 

The  Jolly  Miller. 
Bean  Porridge  Hot. 
Danish  Greeting. 
How-d'ye  do,  My  Partner. 
Itiskit.  Itaskit. 
London  Bridge. 
Round  and  Round  the  Village. 
Knots  in  May. 
(Any  other  games  that  the 
children  know. ) 


Other  Games  for  Primary  Grades 

Puss  Wants  a  Corner.  Hound  and  Rabbit. 

Rabbit's  Nest.  Drop  the  Handkerchief. 

Three  Deep.  Slap  Jack. 

Tommy  Tiddler's  Ground.  Frog  in  the  Middle. 

Prisoner's  Base.  Hill  Dill. 

Cat  and  Mouse.  Jumping  Rope. 
Last  Couple  Out. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  at  the  extra  session  in  1920 
and  the  regular  sessions  in  1921  and  1923  enacted  laws  that  vitally 
affect  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  High  schools  are  now  recognized 
as  a  vital,  integral,  organic  part  of  the  public  school  system.  The  leg- 
islation affecting  high  schools  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  salaries  of  high  school  teachers  will  be  provided  as  the  salaries 
of  all  other  public  school  teachers,  the  State  schedule  furnishing  the 
basis  for  these  salaries  (Section  175,  Public  School  Law). 

2.  In  a  great  many  districts  high  school  work  has  been  retarded 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities.  The  high  school  will  share 
in  the  benefits  of  the  legislation  providing  for  a  special  building  fund 
(Article  25,  Public  School  Laiv). 

3.  The  high  school  is  affected  by  the  law  relating  to  vocational  edu- 
cation (Articles  26-29,  Public  School  Law). 

4.  The  most  significant  legislation  with  reference  to  high  schools  is 
Section  36,  Chapter  163,  Laws  1923. 

The  sum  of  $125,000  will  be  available  for  high  schools.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  apply  this  fund  as 
stated  in  the  law  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  standard 
high  schools  in  the  counties  that  have  no  standard  schools  at  the  present 
time.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  State  department  to  use  this  money 
in  sufficiently  large  amounts  to  make  it  really  effective  in  securing  a 
high  grade  of  institution  and  therefore  of  instruction  rather  than  to 
spend  it  in  small  amounts  upon  a  larger  number  of  schools. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  conditions  upon  which  this  fund 
of  $125,000  will  be  administered. 

1.  The  school  unit  must  have  at  least  five  teachers.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, it  will  require  a  school  employing  seven  or  more  teachers  and 
having  an  enrollment  of  not  fewer  than  250  pupils. 

2.  The  school  district  must  have  a  minimum  special  tax  rate  of  thirty 
cents  (.30),  as  that  is  about  the  average  rate  voted  in  the  State. 

3.  Appropriations  will  be  made  only  to  schools  in  the  rural  districts 
or  in  towns  of  not  more  than  1,500  inhabitants,  unless  the  number  of 
children  living  in  the  rural  district  attending  schools  shall  exceed  the 
number  attending  within  incorporated  limits  of  any  town. 

4.  In  order  to  secure  appropriations  from  this  fund  it  will  be  neces- 
sary in  ,most  cases  for  small  schools  to  be  consolidated  in  order  to 
create  a  school  unit  of  sufficient  size. 


State  High  School  Supervisor. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  COUNTY  MAPS 


To  make  the  teaching  effective,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  have  good  text- 
books, but  also  to  have  good  apparatus,  such  as  maps,  charts,  lantern  slides, 
pictures,  and  specimens.  The  requirements  for  maps  for  use  in  connection 
with  physical,  general  or  commercial  geography,  general  science,  history  and 
literature  are  as  follows: 

A.  Physical  Series: 

1.  World  on  Mercator's  Projection.  5.  Europe. 

2.  United  States.  6.  Asia. 

3.  North  America.  7.  Africa. 

4.  South  America.  8.  Australia. 

(Five  of  the  above  are  required,  but  the  entire  series  should  be  provided 
if  possible.) 

B.  Blackboard  Outline  Series: 

Five  under  A  above  are  required,  and  eight  or  more  are  recom- 
mended. 

C.  Political  Series: 

At  least  one  set  of  seven  or  eight  maps,  under  A  above,  will  be 
required. 

Also  a  good  map  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  map  of  the  Land  Office, 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  showing  the  territorial  expansion 
of  the  United  States. 

D.  Historical  Series: 

1.  For  English  History  and  Literature: 

England,  or  the  British  Isles. 

2.  For  Ancient  History  and  Latin: 

Ancient  World,  Roman  Empire,  Ancient  Greece,  Ancient  Italy. 
(This  historical  series  is  recommended,  but  not  required.) 

E.  For  Modern  European  and  American  History: 

1.  A  good  series  of  charts  for  European  History. 

2.  A  good  series  of  charts  for  American  History. 

(These  charts  are  recommended,  but  not  required.) 

These  requirements  with  reference  to  maps  and  charts  became  effective 
September  1,  1923. 


The  map  of  North  Carolina  should  be  studied  and  referred  to  from  time  to  time,  until  the 
students  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  it. 


CLASSIFICATION  AND  STANDARDIZATION 
OF  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


LAW  RELATING  TO  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

(Section  and  page  numbers  below  refer  to  the  Public  School  Law  pamphlet.) 

The  School  System  Defined.  The  school  system  of  each  county  shall 
consist  of  eleven  years  or  grades,  and  shall  be  graded  on  the  basis  of  a 
school  year  of  not  less  than  160  days.  The  first  seven  years  or  grades 
shall  be  styled  the  elementary  school,  and  the  last  four  years  or  grades 
shall  be  styled  the  high  school:  Provided,  the  system  for  convenience  in 
administration  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  elementary  school 
consisting  of  the  first  five  or  six  grades  and  a  junior  and  a  senior  high 
school  embracing  the  last  six  or  five  grades,  if  better  educational  advant- 
ages may  be  supplied.     Section  2,  page  6. 

To  Provide  for  All  the  Children  of  the  County.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
county  board  of  education  to  provide  an  adequate  school  system  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  children  of  the  county,  as  directed  by  law.  The  board  of 
education  shall  so  district  the  county  and  locate  the  schools  that  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  instruction  may  be  available  for  all  children  of  the 
county.     Section  28,  page  11. 

A  Standard  High  School  Defined.  A  standard  high  school  is  defined  as 
a  high  school  that  presents  the  following  minimum  requirements:  A 
school  term  of  not  less  than  160  days,  four  years  or  grades  of  work  beyond 
the  seventh  elementary  grade,  three  teachers  holding  required  certificates, 
not  less  than  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance,  a  program  of 
studies  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
such  equipment  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  make  the  instruction  beneficial  to  pupils.  Section 
8,  page  7. 

How  to  Estimate  the  Salary  Fund.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  the  salary  fund  for  the 
ensuing  year  in  the  May  budget,  to  set  forth  on  blanks  supplied  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  actual  salary  paid  each 
teacher  in  each  district  for  the  previous  year,  the  proposed  salaries  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  number  of  additional  teachers  needed  in  each  school. 
It  shall  also  exhibit  the  grade  certificate  held  by  each  teacher,  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  each  district  for  the  previous  year,  and  such 
other  information  as  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may 
require.  The  number  of  teachers  for  the  next  ensuing  year  in  each  school 
shall  be  based  on  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  previous  year, 
as  given  below:  Provided,  that  in  the  case  of  the  enlargement  or  consoli- 
dation of  a  district,  the  superintendent  shall  add  to  the  attendance  of  said 
district  the  number  of  children  transferred  who  were  attending  school  in 
previous  year.  In  case  of  an  extraordinary  increase  in  population,  the 
superintendent  shall  estimate  said  increase  that  may  attend  school  for  the 
year  and  allow  the  same  in  estimating  the  attendance  for  said  school. 
Section  176,  page  45. 

How  to  Employ  Teachers.  The  school  committee  shall  have  authority 
to  employ  teachers  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  county  superintend- 
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ent.  The  committee  shall  meet  at  a  convenient  time  and  place  for  this 
purpose,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  employed  by  any  committee  except  at  a 
regularly  called  meeting  of  such  committee.  No  election  of  any  teacher 
or  assistant  teacher  shall  be  deemed  valid  until  such  election  has  been 
approved  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  no  contract  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries shall  be  made  during  any  year  to  extend  beyond  the  term  of  office  of 
a  majority  of  the  committee,  nor  for  more  money  than  accrues  to  the 
credit  of  the  district  for  the  fiscal  year  during  which  the  contract  is  made. 
Section  130,  page  3  6. 

Number  of  Teachers  Permitted  in  Each  High  School.  The  county  board 
of  education  may  provide  for  teachers  in  high  schools  on  the  following 
basis:  One  whole-time  teacher  for  twenty  pupils  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance; two  teachers  for  thirty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance;  three 
teachers  for  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance;  four  teachers 
for  seventy  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance;  and  after  four  teachers  are 
employed  on  this  basis  one  additional  teacher  may  be  employed  for  each 
additional  thirty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance:  Provided,  that  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  teaching  of  vocational  subjects,  teachers  of  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  may  be  in  addition  to  the  number  of  teachers 
allowed  above,  if  instruction  is  provided  for  the  people  of  the  community 
in  these  vocational  subjects.    Section  38,  page  13. 

The  Location  of  High  Schools.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of 
education,  on  recommendation  of  the  county  superintendent,  to  locate  high 
schools  in  the  county  or  to  arrange  for  high  school  instruction  in  special 
charter  districts,  so  as  to  provide  -good  high  school  instruction  for  all  the 
children.  Since  the  cost  of  good  high  school  instruction  is  too  great  to 
permit  the  location  of  small  high  schools  close  together,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  county  board,  wherever  the  needs  demand  it,  to  locate  not 
more  than  one  standard  high  school  in  each  township  or  its  equivalent: 
Provided,  it  shall  be  discretionary  with  county  boards  of  education  to 
continue  standard  high  schools  now  in  existence  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  and  to  establish  such  high  schools  in  townships  in  which 
city  schools  are  already  located.    Section  3,  page  13. 

Aid  in  Establishing  Local  Libraries.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
may  use  such  a  portion  of  the  State  appropriation  to  rural  libraries  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  to  aid  the  public  schools  in  establishing  local  libraries 
as  provided. 

When  the  patrons  and  friends  of  any  union  school  in  which  a  standard 
high  school  is  or  is  to  be  maintained  shall  raise  by  private  subscription 
and  tender  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund  for  the  establishment 
of  a  library  to  be  connected  with  the  school  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  appropriate  from  the  operating  and 
equipment  fund  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  county  board  shall  have  made  an  appropriation  for  a 
library  in  the  manner  prescribed,  the  county  superintendent  shall  inform 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  fact,  whereupon  the 
State  Board,  if  the  funds  on  hand  are  sufficient,  shall  remit  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  county  school  fund  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  additional  for  the 
purchase  of  books.    Section  346,  page  9  3. 

The  Classification  of  Schools.  The  county  board  of  education  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  county  superintendent  shall  have  authority  to  classify 
the  schools  of  the  county  and  determine  the  number  of  grades  that  each 
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school  shall  contain,  and  in  what  schools  high  school  subjects  may  be 
taught.  But  high  school  subjects  shall  not  be  taught  in  a  school  having 
only  one  teacher.     Section  35,  page  13. 

RULES,  REGULATIONS,  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  High 
School  Inspector  have  worked  out  the  following  plans  providing  for  high 
school  instruction  under  North  Carolina's  New  Six-Months  School  Law. 
Both  superintendents  and  high  school  principals  are  requested  to  study 
these  plans  with  reference  to  their  application  to  their  respective  schools. 

Courses  of  Study 

Suggestions  will  be  made  with  reference  to  courses  of  study.  Possible 
courses  will  be  indicated,  but  there  will  be  no  prescribed  curriculum  for 
all  high  schools  to  follow,  except  with  reference  to  the  minimum  number 
of  subjects  required  in  all  high  schools.  As  indicated  in  this  course  of 
study,  a  few  subjects  will  be  required  for  graduation  from  all  high  schools, 
but  electives  are  provided  for,  and  with  such  an  arrangement  it  will  be 
practicable  to  arrange  the  course  in  a  given  school  so  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  students. 

The  high  school  text-book  law  was  passed  March  4,  1919.  This  law 
provides  that  text-books  adopted  as  provided  in  the  law  shall  be  used  in 
all  the  high  schools  in  a  given  county.  Attention  is  called  to  this  law, 
and  it  will  be  illegal  to  use  any  text-books  in  a  high  school  except  the 
books  adopted  by  a  county  from  the  State-adopted  list.  Superintendents 
and  principals  should  adhere  strictly  to  the  text-book  law. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

There  are  two  groups  of  standard  high  schools  in  North  Carolina: 

Group  I — Class  AA,  Class  A,  and  Class  B. 

Group  II — -Class  A,  and  Class  B. 
(Class  B  is  the  lowest  standard  or  accredited  school.) 
The  standards  of  these  groups  are  set  forth  as  follows: 

Group  I — Class  A  A. 

1.  A  four-year  course  of  study  beyond  the  seventh  grade. 

2.  Length  of  term — nine  months,  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  teachers — twelve  teachers  holding  proper  certificates. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  standard  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science — General  Science 

and  Biology,  and  Physics  or  Chemistry. 

7.  Library  of  at  least  1,000  volumes  of  distinctively  high  school  books. 

8.  Required  number  of  maps,  charts,  and  other  equipment. 

9.  Attendance — at  least  310  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

(The  names  of  the  schools  in  this  class  will  be  published  at  the  close  oi"  the  season,  1923-24.) 

Group  I — Class  A. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — nine  months,  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  teachers — four  teachers  of  academic  subjects  and  two 

teachers  of  vocational  subjects — a  total  of  six  teachers. 
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4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  500  volumes. 

Group  I — Class  B. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — nine  months,  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  teachers — four  whole-time  teachers,  one  of  whom  may  be 

a  teacher  of  vocational  subjects. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  500  volumes. 

Group  II — Class  A. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — eight  months,  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Four  whole-time  teachers,  one  of  whom  may  be  a  teacher  of  voca- 

tional subjects. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty-five  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  300  volumes. 

Group  II — Class  B. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — eight  months,  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Three  whole-time  teachers,  holding  proper  certificates. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty-five  minutes. 
5.. Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory   facilities   for   the   teaching   of   Science — at   least  two 

sciences. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  300  volumes. 

8.  At  least  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  schools  below  those  of  standard  grade  should  be  classified.  The 
work  in  a  school  should  be  so  organized  that  it  can  be  definitely  estimated 
just  what  amount  of  credit  a  pupil  is  entitled  to  for  the  work  he  has  com- 
pleted. There  are  three  classes  of  schools  below  those  of  standard  grade. 
These  constitute  what  will  be  known  as  Group  III  schools.  Classes  A,  B 
and  C. 

Group  III — Class  A. 

This  is  a  three-teacher,  non-standard  high  school. 

A  high  school  may  have  three  whole-time  teachers,  offer  four  years  of 
work,  and  have  a  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  but  not  be  rated  as  a  stand- 
ard school  because  certain  requirements  have  not  been  met.  Such  a 
school  is  called  a  three-teacher  non-standard  school.  In  such  a  school 
every  effort  should  be  put  forth,  of  course,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
standard  or  accredited  school. 

The  principal  of  a  school  of  this  class  must  hold  at  least  the  High  School 
Teachers'  Certificate,  Class  A,  and  may  receive  a  salary  of  $1,800,  on  a 
basis  of  a  nine-months'  term. 
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Group  III — (  lass  15.     A  Certified  School. 

By  Certified  School  is  meant  the  following: 

1.  Three  years  of  work  beyond  the  elementary  school.     That  is,  the 

work  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades,  or  first,  second,  and 
third  years  of  a  high  school. 

2.  A  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Recitation  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  in  length. 

4.  Two  whole-time  teachers,  holding  proper  certificates. 

5.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  General  Science. 

6.  A  library  of  not  less  than  200  volumes. 

7.  Twelve  units  of  work  completed. 

8.  An  average  daily  attendance  of  thirty  pupils. 

The  principal  of  a  Certified  School  must  hold  at  least  the  High  School 
Teacher's  Certificate,  Class  A,  and  may  receive  a  salary  of  $1,600  on  a 
basis  of  a  nine  months'  term. 

Group  III — Class  C.     A  Recognized  School. 

A  Recognized  School  may  be  defined  as  follows: 

1.  Two  years  of  work  beyond  the  elementary  school.     That  is,  the  work 

of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  or  first  and  second  years  of  high 
school. 

2.  A  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Recitation  periods  forty-five  minutes  in  length. 

4.  One  whole-time  teacher  holding  proper  certificate. 

5.  Eight  units  of  work  completed. 

6.  Library  of  100  volumes. 

7.  Twenty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  principal  of  a  Recognized  School  must  hold  at  least  the  High  School 
Teacher's  Certificate,  Class  A,  and  may  receive  a  salary  of  $1,500  on  a 
basis  of  a  nine  months'  term. 

High  school  work  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  it  can  be  provided 
for  in  a  somewhat  adequate  manner.  No  school  will  be  recognized  as  a 
high  school  unless  there  is  one  teacher  giving  whole  time  to  high  school 
instruction.  High  school  work  should  not  be  attempted  in  a  school  where 
an  elementary  teacher,  who  should  be  giving  her  whole  time  to  the  ele- 
mentary school,  employs  a  part  of  her  time  in  giving  high  school  in- 
struction. 

A  High  School  Unit 

A  school  unit  not  qualifying  as  a  city  school,  but  maintaining  a  standard 
high  school,  may  be  designated  as  a  high  school  unit;  that  is,  a  system 
containing  both  elementary  and  high  school  departments,  and  the  principal 
of  the  high  school  should  be  the  administrative  officer  of  the  entire  school 
unit. 

Three  teachers  may  be  employed  in  the  high  school  department  for  the 
first  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance:  Provided,  a  four-year 
high  school  course  is  to  be  maintained.  A  fourth  high  school  teacher  may 
be  employed  for  an  additional  twenty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance. One  additional  high  school  teacher  may  be  employed  for  each  addi- 
tional thirty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

In  providing  for  high  school  instruction  in  the  future  it  will  not  be  wise 
for  superintendents  to  plan  for  two  high  schools  in  the  same  township  or 
two  high  schools  within  about  five  miles  of  each  other,  unless  the  number 
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of  pupils  in  each  is  great  enough  to  justify  a  standard  high  school  of  the 
highest  class  in  each.  The  cost  of  multiplying  small  high  schools  located 
close  together  is  too  great.  Superintendents  can  transfer  high  school 
pupils  from  schools  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  and  more,  reduce  the  cost 
of  running  the  school,  and  provide  better  high  school  instruction.  While 
this  does  not  apply  to  counties  not  drawing  from  the  Equalizing  Fund,  but 
only  to  those  expecting  aid  from  the  State,  it  would  be  wise  for  all  counties 
to  follow  this  rule  at  this  time  when  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  building 
rural  high  schools.  If  the  counties  persist  in  locating  small  high  schools 
close  together  with  high-salaried  principals,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
State  to  estimate  the  number  of  teachers  required  to  give  proper  high 
school  instruction  to  all  high  school  pupils  of  a  township  or  of  a  given 
area  and  allow  salaries  from  the  Equalizing  Fund  for  only  one  principal 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  based  on  the  number  of  high  school 
pupils  enrolled.  This  will  not  affect  many  counties  at  present,  but  it 
will  be  a  guide  to  county  superintendents  in  building  high  schools  for  the 
future. 

Amount  of  Work  Required 

Fifteen  units  of  standard  work  are  required  for  graduation  from  a 
standard  high  school. 

Four  full-time  subjects,  five  recitations  per  week,  constitute  the  amount 
of  work  which  a  student  should  normally  carry.  However,  it  is  possible 
for  students  to  carry  five  subjects,  five  recitations  per  week,  if  the  course 
of  study  is  properly  administered. 

A  unit  is  the  credit  allowed  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  course 
pursued  for  thirty-two  weeks  or  more,  with  five  recitations  per  week,  each 
recitation  period  being  forty-five  minutes  in  length.  If  the  term  is  thirty- 
six  weeks,  the  recitation  period  may  be  forty  minutes  in  length.  A  UNIT 
OF  WORK  IS  120  CLOCK  HOURS. 

There  should  be  not  less  than  two  double  periods  of  laboratory  practice 
per  week  for  sciences  requiring  laboratory  work. 

Required  Subjects 

There  are  some  subjects  so  fundamental  that  they  should  be  required 
of  all  students.  Occasionally  a  student  will  be  found  who  lacks  ability  to 
carry  successfully  any  given  high  school  subject,  but  the  majority  of  all 
students  will  be  able  to  do  satisfactorily  the  work  required  in  connection 
with  a  few  prescribed  subjects. 

The  following  units  are  required  for  graduation  from  a  standard  school: 

Units 


English    4 

Mathematics   -   2 

Science    1 

History   2 

Foreign  Language   -   2 


Elective  Subjects 

Just  as  many  elective  subjects  as  possible  should  be  offered,  but  students 
should  select  electives  wisely,  in  order  to  prevent  smattering. 

It  will  be  noted  that  only  two  units  of  foreign  language  work  are  re- 
quired.   These  units  may  be  offered  in  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish. 
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Four  years  of  a  foreign  language  should  be  offered,  but  not  required.  This 
will  not  meet  college  entrance  requirements,  and  students  desiring  such 
credit  should  be  advised  to  take  perhaps  four  years  of  Latin  and  at  least 
two  years  of  modern  language. 

The  two  units  of  mathematics  should  include  algebra  and  plane  geome- 
try- Students  who  wish  to  complete  college  entrance  requirements  should 
take  at  least  two  years  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  plane  geometry. 

College  Entrance  Requirements 

The  colleges  in  the  State  differ  somewhat  with  regard  to  credits  or  units 
required  for  entrance  to  college.  The  colleges  have  agreed,  however,  to 
grant  the  following  credits  for  work  done  in  high  school  toward  meeting 


college  entrance  requirements: 

Units 

English    4 

Sociai  Science,  including  History  and  Civics   4 

Mathematics    4 

Greek   3 

Latin   4.7 

French   3 

German   3 

Spanish   2 

Botany   5  or  1 

Chemistry   5  or  1 

Physics  5  or  1 

Physiology  5 

Zoology  5  or  1 

General  Science   5  or  1 

Physiography  5  or  1 

Drawing    1 

Commercial  Geography   5 

Vocational  Agriculture   2 

Bookkeeping  '   1 

Commercial  Arithmetic   1 

Stenography    1 

Manual  Training    2 

Home  Economics    2 

Bible    2 

Music   2 

Expression   5 


It  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  estimating  college  credits  that  a  unit  of 
work  is  120  clock  hours.  A  subject  may  be  given  an  entrance  credit  of 
one  unit  if  the  course  is  pursued  for  a  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  five  days 
to  the  week,  with  recitation  periods  forty-five  minutes  in  length.  The  same 
credit  may  be  secured  for  a  thirty-six  weeks  term  with  forty-minute  recita- 
tion periods.  If  a  student  knows  what  college  he  expects  to  enter,  he  should 
plan  his  course  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  that  institution. 


LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


For  the  Session  1922-'23 

County  School  Place  Control  Accredited 

Alamance  Burlington  High  School  Burlington  

Graham  High  School  Graham   1922 

Alleghany  Glade  Valley  High  School  Glade  Valley  Private 

Piney  Creek  High  School  Piney  Creek   1923 

Sparta  High  School  Sparta   1923 

Alexander  Taylorsville  High  School  Taylorsville   1922 

Anson  Lilesville    High    School  Lilesville   1923 

Wadesboro  High  School  Wadesboro  

Ashe  Jefferson   High  School  Jefferson   Private  1922 

West  Jefferson  High  School  West  Jefferson   1923 

Virginia-Carolina  High  School  Grassy  Creek   1922 

Avery  Altamont  High  School  Crossnore   1922 

Elk  Park  High  School  Elk  Park   1923 

Beaufort  Aurora  High  School  Aurora   1923 

Belhaven  High  School  Belhaven   1922 

Washington  Collegiate  Institute  Washington  .Private  1923 

Pantego  High  School  Pantego   1922 

Washington   High  School  Washington  

Bertie  Aulander  High  School  Aulander  

Mars  Hill  High  School  Colerain   1923 

Windsor  High  School  Windsor   1922 

Bladen  Bladenboro  High  School  Bladenboro   1921 

White  Oak  Academy  White  Oak   1923 

Brunswick  Southport  High  School  Southport   1923 

Buncombe  Asheville  School  Asheville  Private 

Barnardsville  High  School  Barnardsville   1923 

Biltmore  High  School  Biltmore  

Bingham   Military  School  Asheville  Private 

Candler   High   School  Candler   1923 

City  High  School  Asheville  

Fairview  High  School  Fairview   1923 

Grove    Park    School  Asheville  Private 

Montreat   Normal   School  Montreat  Private 

Leicester  High  School  Asheville,  R.  4   1923 

Asheville  Normal  School,  Prep.  D... Asheville  Private 

St.  Genevieve's  Academy  Asheville  Private 

West  Buncombe  High  School  Asheville,  R.  4   1923 

Weaver   College  Weaverville  Private 

Burke  Hildebran  High  School  Hildebran   1923 

Glen  Alpine  High  School  Glen  Alpine   1922 

Morganton   High   School  Morganton  

Rutherford    College  Rutherford  College  Private  1921 

Cabarrus  Concord  High  School  Concord  

Mont  Amoena  Seminary  Mount  Pleasant  Private 

Mount  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute..Mount  Pleasant  Private 

Caldwell  Davenport  College,  Prep.  Dept.  Lenoir  Private 

Lenoir   High  School  Lenoir  

Granite  Falls  High  School  Granite  Falls   1923 

Oak  Hill  High  School  Lenoir  R.  F.  D   1923 

Camden  South  Mills  High  School  South  Mills   1923 

Carteret  Morehead  City  High  School  Morehead  City   1922 

Newport  High   School  Newport   1923 

Catawba  Catawba  County  Farm  Life  School-Newton  R.  F.  D  

Concordia    College  Conover  Private 

Newton  High  School  Newton   1922 

Hickory  High  School  Hickory  

Chatham  Bonlee  High   School  Bonlee   1922 

Pittsboro  High  School  Pittsboro   1923 

Siler  City  High  School  Siler  City  

Cherokee  Andrews   High  School  Andrews  

Murphy  High  School  Murphy   1923 

Chowan  Chowan  High  School  Tyner   1923 

Edenton  High  School  Edenton  

Cleveland         Boiling  Springs  High  School  Boiling  Springs  Private 

Waco   High   School  Waco   1923 

Kings  Mountain  High  School  Kings  Mountain  

Piedmont    High   School  Lawndale  -  

Shelby  High  School  Shelby  
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Couuh) 

School 

Place 

Control 

Columbus 

...Acme  Delco  High  School  

Acme  

...Chadbourn  

Whiteville  High  School  

...Whiteville.*  

Craven  

...Craven  County  Farm  Life  School... 

...Vanceboro  

Dover  High  School  

...Dover  

New  Bern  High  School  

...New  Bern  

Cumberland 

-  Fayetteville  High  School  

...Fayettteville  

Currituck 

.  Poplar  Branch  High  School  

...Poplar  Branch  

Dare  

...Manteo  

1923 

1922 
1921 

  1922 

Davidson  Churchland  High  School  Linwood,  R.  1  

Lexington  High  School  Lexington  

Thomasville   High   School  Thomasville  

Liberty-Piedmont  Institute  Wallburg  .Private  1923 

Davie  Mocksville  High  School  Mocksville   1922 

Duplin  Rose  Hill  High  School  Rose  Hill   1923 

Teacheys  High  School  Teacheys  

Wallace  High   School  Wallace   1921 

Warsaw  High  School  Warsaw   1922 

Durham  Durham  High  School  Durham  

East  Durham  High  School  East  Durham   ... 

Lowe's  Grove  High   School  Durham,  R.  3   1922 

West  Durham  High  School  West  Durham  

Edgecombe  Battleboro  High  School  Battleboro   1923 

Rocky  Mount  High  School  Rocky  Mount  

Tarboro  High  School  Tarboro  

Forsyth  Clemmons  High  School  Clemmons   1922 

Bunn  High  School  Kernersville   1922 

Kernersville  High  School  Winston-Salem,  R.  3......   1923 

Mineral  Springs  High  School  Winston-Salem  Private 

Salem  Academy  Winston-Salem  

Franklin  Winston-Salem  High  School  Bunn   1922 

Franklinton  High  School  Franklinton  

Louisburg  High  School  Louisburg  

Louisburg    College  Louisburg  Private 

Gaston  Belmont  High  School  Belmont   1922 

Bessemer  City  High  School  Bessemer  City   1921 

Cherryville  High   School  Cherryville    

Dallas  High  School  Dallas  

Gastonia   High   School  Gastonia  

Mount  Holly  School  Mount  Holly  

Stanley  High  School  Stanley   1923 

Tryon  High  School  Bessemer  City   1923 

Gates  Sunbury  High  School  Sunbury   1923 

Granville  Creedmoor  High  School  Creedmoor   1922 

Oxford  College  High  School  Oxford  Private  1922 

Oxford  High  School  Oxford  

Stem  High  School  Stem   1923 

Stovall  High  School  Stovall  -   1923 

Greene  Snow  Hill  High  School  _  Snow  Hill   1923 

Guilford  Greensboro  High  School  Greensboro  

High  Point  High  School  High  Point  

Jamestown  High  School  Jamestown  

Oak    Ridge    Institute  Oak  Ridge  Private 

Pleasant  Garden  High  School  Pleasant  Garden  

Pomona  High  School  Greensboro   1922 

Halifax  Enfield  High  School  Enfield  

Roanoke  Rapids  High  School  Roanoke  Rapids  

Scotland  Neck  High  School  Scotland  Neck  

Weldon  High  School  Weldon  

Harnett  Angier  High  School  Angier   1(.)23 

Buies   Creek  Academy  Buies  Creek  Private 

Dunn   High   School  Dunn   1922 

Lillington   High   School  Lillington   1921 

Haywood  Canton  High  School  Canton  

Haywood  Institute   Clyde  Private  1921 

Snyder  School  for  Boys  Lake  Junaluska  Private 

Waynesville   High   School  Waynesville  -  

Henderson  Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys  Hendersonville  Private 

Fassifern   School   Hendersonville  Private 

Fruitland  Institute   Hendersonville,  R.  F.  D...  Private 

Hendersonville  High  School  Hendersonville  

Hertford  Ahoskie  High  School  Ahoskie   1921 

Hoke  Raeford  High  School  Raeford  

Hyde  Lake  Landing  High  School  Lake  Landing   1923 

Iredell  Cool  Spring  High  School  Cleveland   1923 

Iredell  County  Farm  Lif£  School  Harmony  

Mitchell  College  Academy  Statesville  Private  1923 

Mooresville  High  School  Mooresville  

Scotts    High    School  Scotts   1923 

Statesville  High  School  Statesville  

Troutman  High  School  Troutman   1923 
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Classification  and  Standardization  of 


County  School  Place  Control  Accredited 

Jackson  Cullowhee  Normal  School  Cullowhee  

Sylva  High  School  Sylva   1922 

Johnston  Benson  High  School  Benson   1922 

Clayton   High  School  Clayton  

Kenly  High  School  Kenly   1923 

Selma  High  School  Selma  

Smithneld  High  School  Smithfield  

Jones  Trenton  High  School  Trenton   1923 

Lee  Jonesboro  High  School  Jonesboro  

Sanford  High  School  Sanford  

Lenoir  Pink  Hill  High  School  Pink  Hill   1923 

Kinston  High  School  Kinston  

Lincoln  Lincolnton  High  School  Lincolnton  

Macon  Franklin   High   School  Franklin   1921 

Madison  Mars   Hill   College  Mars  Hill  Private 

Marshall   High   School  Marshall   1923 

Martin  Robersonville  High  School  Robersonville   1923 

Williamston   High   School  Williamston  

McDowell  Marion  High  School  Marion  

Nebo  High  School  Nebo   1923 

Old  Fort  High  School  Old  Fort   1922 

Mecklenburg. ...Charlotte  High  School  Charlotte  

Cornelius  High  School  Cornelius   1922 

Davidson  High  School  Davidson   1922 

Fitting  School    (Queen's)  Charlotte  Private  1922 

Huntersville  High  School  Huntersville  

Montgomery  Mount  Gilead  High  School  Mount  Gilead   1922 

Troy  High  School  Troy   1921 

Moore  Aberdeen  High  School  Aberdeen   1923 

Carthage  High  School  Carthage  

Jackson  Springs  High  School  Jackson  Springs   1922 

Sand  Hills  Farm  Life  School  Vass  

Southern  Pines  High  School  Southern  Pines   1923 

Nash  Castalia    High    School  Castalia   1923 

Middlesex  High  School  Middlesex   1923 

Nashville  High  School  Nashville   1923 

Red  Oak  High  School  Rocky  Mount,  R.  2  

Spring  Hope  High  School  Spring  Hope   1923 

New  Hanover-Wilmington  High  School  Wilmington  

Northampton  ...Rich  Square  High  School  Rich  Square  ,  

Seaboard  High  School  Seaboard   1922 

Woodland-Olney   Woodland   1923 

Onslow  Jacksonville  High   School  Jacksonville   1922 

Richlands   High   School  Richlands   1922 

Orange  Chapel  Hill  High  School  Chapel  Hill  

Hillsboro  High  School  Hillsboro   1923 

Pamlico  Alliance  High  School  Alliance   1923 

Arapahoe   High   School  Arapahoe   1923 

Oriental  High  School  Oriental   1923 

Stonewall   High   School  Stonewall   1922 

Pasquotank  Elizabeth  City  High  School  Elizabeth  City  

Pender  Atkinson  High  School  _Atkinson   1923 

Burgaw  High  School  Burgaw  

Perquimans  Hertford  High   School  Hertford   1923 

Person  Roxboro  High  School  .Roxboro  '- 

Pitt  Farmville   High   School  Farmville  

Greenville  High   School  Greenville  

Grifton    High   School  Grifton   1921 

Polk  Saluda  High  School  Saluda   1923 

Stearns  High   School  Columbus  

Randolph  Asheboro  High  School  Asheboro  

Liberty  High  School  -Liberty   1923 

Ramseur   High   School  Ramseur   1923 

Richmond  Ellerbe  High  School  Ellerbe   1923 

Hamlet  High  School  Hamlet  

Rockingham  High  School  „  ^.Rockingham  

Robeson  Fairmont   High   School  Fairmont   1923 

Lumberton  High  School  _  Lumberton  

Maxton   High   School  Maxton   1923 

Orrum  High  School  Orrum   1923 

Philadelphus   High   School  Red  Springs   1922 

Parkton  High  School  Parkton   1923 

Red  Springs  High  School  Red  Springs   1923 

Rowland  High  School  Rowland  

St.  Pauls  High  School  St.  Pauls  

Carolina  College  Prep.  Dept  Maxton  Private  1923 

Rockingham  Leaksville  High  School  Leaksville  

Madison  High  School  Madison   1922 

Reidsville  High  School  Reidsville  

Stoneville  High  School  Stoneville   1923 
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Count  it  School  Place  Control  Accredited 
Rowan  East  Spencer  High  School  East  Spencer   1923 

Rowan  County  Farm  Life  School  China  Grove  

Salisbury    High    School  Salisbury  

Spencer  High  School  Spencer  

Rutherford  Cliffside  High  School  Cliffside   1923 

Forest  City  High  School  Forest  City  

Henrietta  High  School  Henrietta   1923 

Rutherfordton  High  School  Rutherfordton    

Sampson  Clinton  High  School  Clinton  

Pineland  School  for  Girls  Salemburg  Private 

Roseboro  High  School  Roseboro   1922 

Salemburg  High  School  Salemburg   1921 

Scotland  Laurinburg  High  School  Laurinburg  

Rockdale  High  School  Gibson   1923 

Stanly  Albemarle  High  School  Albemarle  

Badin    High    School  Badin  

Mitchell  Home  School  Misenheimer  Private  192? 

Norwood  High  School  ....Norwood   1923 

Oakboro  High  School  Oakboro   1923 

Stokes  King    High    School  King   1922 

Walnut  Cove  High  School  Walnut  Cove     1922 

Surry   Dobson  High  School  Dobson   1923 

Mount  Airy  High  School  Mount  Airy  

Swain  Almond  High   School  Almond   1922 

Bryson  City  High  School  Bryson  City  

Transylvania... Brevard  Institute  Brevard  Private 

Brevard  High  School  Brevard   1923 

Rosman   High  School  Rosman   1923 

Union  Marshville  High  School  Marshville   1923 

Monroe  High  School  Monroe  ,  

Wingate  High  School  Wingate  Private 

Vance  Henderson  High  School  Henderson  

Vance  County  Farm  Life  School  Middleburg  

Wake  Apex    High   School  Apex   1922 

Cary  High  School  Cary  

Fuquay  Springs  High  School  Fuquay  Springs   1922 

Raleigh   High   School  Raleigh  

Wakelon  High  School  Zebulon  

Wendell  High  School  Wendell   1922 

State  School  for  Blind  Raleigh   1923 

Peace  Institute  Prep.  Dept  Raleigh  Private 

St.  Mary's  School  Prep.  Dept  Raleigh  Private 

Warren,  Littleton   High  School  Littleton   1922 

Macon   High   School  Macon  

Norlina   High   School  Norlina   1922 

Warrenton  High  School  Warrenton  

Wise  High  School  Wise   1923 

Washington  Plymouth  High  School  Plymouth   1923 

Watauga  Appalachian  Training  School  Boone  

W»yne  Fremont   High   School  Fremont  

Goldsboro   High   School  Goldsboro  —  

Mount  Olive  High  School  Mount  Olive    

Pikeville  High  School  Pikeville   1922 

Wilkes  Mountain  View  High  School  Hays  Private  1921 

North  Wilkesboro  High  School  North  Wilkesboro  

Ronda  High  School  Ronda   1923 

Wilkesboro  High   School  Wilkesboro   1923 

Wilson  Atlantic  Christian  College  Wilson  Private 

Elm  City  High  School  Elm  City  

Rock  Ridge  High  School  Wilson,  R.  2   1923 

Stantonsburg  High  School  Stantonsburg   1922 

Wilson  High  School  Wilson  

Yadkin  Boonville  High  School  Boonville   1922 

Yancey  Bald  Creek  High  School  Bald  Creek   1923 

Yancey  Collegiate  Institute  Burnsville  Private  1922 


SUMMARY 


Public— White    254 

Private— White    40 

Total    294 

Public— Colored    8 

Private — Colored    16 

Total    24 


Total,  White  and  Colored. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


PUBLIC 


School 
ai         a      n  u 

V  M  IUU[)  J.       \J  1  <t»»  -TV 

Place 

County 

 Burlington  

 Alamance 

 IjrUlltOl  a 

Greenville  

 Greenville  

 Lincoln 

Monroe  

 Monroe  

Morganton  

 Morganton  

Mount  Airy  

 Mount  Airy  

Mooresville  

 Mooresville  

New  Hanover  

 New  Hanovei 

Oxford  

 Oxford  

Raleigh  

 Raleigh  

Reidsville  

 .Reidsville  

 Richmond 

Rocky  Mount  

Roanoke  Rapids  

 .Roanoke  Rapids  

Sanford  

 Sanford  

 Lee 

Salisbury  ;  

 Salisbury  

 Rowan 

Shelby  

 Shelby  

Spencer  

 Spencer  

Statesville  

 Statesville  

 Iredell 

Tarboro  

 Tarboro  

 Edgecombe 

Washington  

West  Durham  

 West  Durham  

 Durham 

Wilson  

 Wilson  

 Wilson 

Winston-Salem  

 Winston-Salem  

 Forsyth 

Albemarle  

Ijrl  OU[)  1— — l_^l<iSS  I > 

A  11. 

 Albemarle  

 Stanly 

Andrews  

 Andrews  

 Cherokee 

Ashboro  

 Ashboro  

 Randolph 

Relhaven  

 Belhaven  

 Beaufort 

Canton  

 Canton  

Chapel  Hill  

 Chapel  Hill  

 Orange 

Churchland  

 Linwood,  R.  1  

 Davidson 

Clayton  

 Clayton  

 Johnstton 

Cullowhee  

 Cullowhee  

 Jackson 

Dunn  

 Harnett 

Edenton  

 Edenton  

 Chowan 

Fairmont  

Farmville  

 Farmville  

 Pitt 

Franklin  

 Franklin  

 Macon 

Graham  

 Graham  

 Alamance 

Hamlet  

 Hamlet  

 Richmond 

Kings  Mountain  

 Kings  Mountain  

 Cleveland 

Laurinburg  

Lenoir  

 Laurinburg  

 Lenoir  

 Scotland 

 Caldwell 

Louisburg  

 Louisburg  

 Franklin 

Marion  

 Marion  

 McDowell 

Max  ton  

 Maxton  

 Robeson 

Mineral  Springs  

 Winston -Salem,  R.  3  

 Forsyth 

 Davie 
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School  Place  County 

Murphy  Murphy  Cherokee 

Nashville  Nashville  Nash 

Newton  Newton  Catav/ba 

Mount  Olive  Mount  Olive  Wayne 

North  Wilkesboro  North  Wilkesboro  Wilkes 

Old  Fort  .'  Old  Fort  McDowell 

Piedmont  Lawndale  Cleveland 

Poplar  Branch  Poplar  Branch  Currituck 

Raeford  Raeford  Hoke 

Scotland  Neck  Scotland  Neck  Halifax 

Selma  Selma  Johnston 

Snow  Hill  Snow  Hill  Greene 

St.  Pauls  St.  Pauls  Robeson 

Thomasville  Thomasville  Davidson 

Wades  boro  Wadesboro  Anson 

Warsaw  Warsaw  Duplin 

Whiteville  Whiteville  Columbus 

Group  II — Class  A 

A  ber  deen  Aberdeen  Moore 

Ahoskie  Ahoskie  Hertford 

Aulander  Aulander  Bertie 

Bald  Creek  Bald  Creek  Yancey 

Barnardsville  Barnardsville  Buncombe 

Belmont  Belmont  Gaston 

Benson  Benson  J  ohnston 

Bessemer  City  Bessemer  City  Gaston 

Bladenboro  Bladenboro  Bladen 

Bonlee  Bonlee  Chatham 

Boonville  Boonville  Yadkin 

Brevard  Brevard  Transylvania 

Bunn  _  Bunn  Franklin 

Burga  w  Burgaw  Pender 

Cary  Cary  Wake 

Castalia  Castalia  Nash 

Catawba  County  Farm  Life  -Newton  Catawba 

Cherryville  unerry  ville  Gaston 

Clemmons  Clemmons  Forsyth 

Cliffside  Cliffside  Rutherford 

Clinton  Clinton  .Sampson 

Cornelius  Cornelius  Mecklenburg 

Craven  County  Farm  Life  Vanceboro  Craven 

Creedmoor  Creedmoor  Granville 

Dover  Dover  Craven 

East  Durham  East  Durham  Durham 

Ellerbe  Ellerbe  Richmond 

Forest  City  Forest  City  Rutherford 

Fuquay  Springs  Fuquay  Springs  Wake 

Glen  Alpine  Glen  Alpine  Burke 

Grifton  Grifton  Pitt 

Hertford  Hertford  Perquimans 

Hillsboro  Hillsboro  Orange 

Hunters  ville  Huntersville  Mecklenburg 

Iredell  County  Farm  Life  Harmony  Iredell 

Jackson  Springs  Jackson  Springs  Moore 

Jacksonville  Jacksonville  Onslow 

Jamestown  Jamestown  Guilford 

Lillington  Lillington  Harnett 

Lowe's  Grove  Durham,  R.  3  Durham 

Macon  Macon  Warren 

Madison  Madison  Rockingham 

Marshall  Marshall  Madison 

Marsh  ville  .Marsh  ville  Union 

Morehead  City  Morehead  City  Carteret 

Mount  Gilead  Mount  Gilead  Montgomery 

Mount  Holly  Mount  Holly  Gaston 

Norlina  Norlina  Warren 

Norwood  Norwood  Stanly 

Orrum  Or  rum  Robeson 

Philadelphus  -  Red  Springs  Robeson 

Pleasant  Garden  Pleasant  Garden  Guilford 

Plymouth  Plymouth  Washington 

Pomona  Greensboro  Guilford 

Ramseur  Ramseur  Randolph 

Red  Oak  Red  Oak  Nash 

Richlands  Richlands  Onslow 

Rich  Square  Rich  Square  Northampton 

Rock  Ridge  Wilson,  R.  2  Wilson 

Rowan  County  Farm  Life  China  Grove  Rowan 

Roxboro  Roxboro  Person 

Rutherfordton  Rutherfordton  Rutherford 
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School  Place  County 

Salemburg  Salemburg  Sampson 

Sandhill  Farm  Life  Vass,  R.  1  Moore 

Seaboard  Seaboard  Northampton 

Smith  field  Smithfield  Johnston 

Southport  Southport  Brunswick 

Stantonsburg  Stantonsburg  :  Wilson 

State  School  for  the  Blind  Raleigh  Wake 

Stem  Stem  Gi  anville 

Stonewall  Stonewall  Pamlico 

Stovall  Stovall  ...Granville 

Taylorsville  Taylorsville  Alexander 

Teacheys  Teacheys  Duplin 

Troutman  Troutman  Iredell 

Troy  Troy  Montgomery 

Virginia-Carolina  Grassy  Creek  Ashe 

Wakelon  Zebulon  Wake 

Wallace  Wallace  Duplin 

Walnut  Cove  Walnut  Cove  Stokes 

Wendell  Wendell  Wake 

Wilkesboro  Wilkesboro  Wilkes 


Group  II — Class  B 

Acme-Delco  

 Acme  

Alliance  

 Alliance  

 Pamlico 

Almond  

 Almond  

 Swain 

Altamont  

 Crossnore  

 Avery 

Angier  

 Angier  

 Harnett 

Apex  

 Apex  

 Wake 

Arapahoe  

 Arapahoe  

Pamlico 

Appalachian  Training  School  

 Boone  

Watauga 

Atkinson  

 Atkinson  

 Pender 

Aurora  

 Aurora  1  

 Beaufort 

Badin  

 Badin  

 Stanly 

Battleboro  . 

 Battleboro  

Edgecombe 

Bryson  City  .. 

 Bryson  City  

Swain 

Candler  

 .Candler  

Buncombe 

Carthage  

 Carthage  

 Moore 

Chadbourn 

Chadbourn   

Columbus 

Chowan  

 Tyner  

Chowan 

Cool  Springs 

Cleveland 

Iredell 

Dallas 

Dallas 

Gaston 

Davidson 

Davidson 

Mecklenbur 

Dobson 

Dobson 

East  Spencer 

East  Spencer 

Rowan 

Elk  Park 

Elk  Park 

Avery 

Elm  City 

Elm  City 

Wilson 

Enfield 

Enfield 

Halifax 

Fairview  

 Fairview  

 Buncombe 

Franklinton  

 Franklinton  

 Franklin 

 Wayne 

Granite  Falls  

 Caldwell 

Henrietta  

 Henrietta  

 Rutherford 

Hildebran  

 Burke 

Jonesboro  

 Jonesboro  

 Lee 

Kenly  

 Kenly  

 Johnston 

Kernersville  

 Forsyth 

King  

 King  

 Stokes 

Lake  Landing  

 Hyde 

Leicester  

 Asheville,  R.  4  

 Buncombe 

Liberty  

 Liberty  

 Randolph 

Lilesville  

 Lilesville  

 Anson 

Littleton  

 Littleton  

 Halifax 

Manteo  

 Manteo  

 Dare 

Mars  Hill  

Middlesex  

 Nash 

Nebo  

 Nebo  

 McDowell 

 Carteret 

 Stanly 

Oak  Hill  

 Oak  Hill  

 Caldwell 

 Pamlico 

 Beaufort 

Parkton  

 Robeson 

 Pikeville  

 Wayne 

 Alleghany 

Pink  Hill  

 Pink  Hill  

 Lenoir 

Pittsboro  

 Chatham 

 Robeson 

 Martin 

Rockdale  :.. 

 Scotland 

Ronda  Ronda  Wilkes 
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School  Place  County 

Roseboro  Roseboro  Sampson 

Rose  Hill  Rose  Hill  Duplin 

Rosman  Rosman  Transylvania 

Rowland  Rowland  Robeson 

Saluda  Saluda  Polk 

Scotts  Scotts  Iredell 

Siler  City  Siler  City  Chatham 

Southern  Pines  Southern  Pines  Moore 

South  Mills  South  Mills  Camden 

Sparta  Sparta  Alleghany 

Spring  Hope  Spring  Hope  Nash 

Stanley  Stanley  Gaston 

Stearns  Columbus  Polk 

Stoneville  Stoneville  Rockingham 

Sunbury  JSunbury  Gates 

Sylva  Sylva  Jackson 

Trenton  Trenton  Jones 

Tryon  Bessemer  City,  R.  1  Gaston 

Vance  County  Farm  Life  Middleburg  Vance 

Warrenton  •.  Warren  ton  Warren 

Waco  Waco  Cleveland 

Waynesville  Waynesville  Haywood 

Weidon  Weldon  Halifax 

West  Buncombe  Asheville,  R.  4  Buncombe 

West  Jefferson  West  Jefferson  Ashe 

White  Oak  White  Oak  Bladen 

Williamston  Williamston  Martin 

Windsor  Windsor  Bertie 

Wise  Wise  Warren 

Woodland-Olney  Woodland  Northampton 

PRIVATE 
Group  I — Class  A 

Mars  Hill  College,  Prep.  Dept  .Mars  Hill  Madison 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  Oak  Ridge  Guilford 

Prep  Dept.,  Asheville  Normal  School  Asheville  Buncombe 

Group  I — Class  B 

Atlantic  Christ.  College,  Prep.  Dept  .Wilson  Wilson 

Boiling  Springs  Boiling  Springs  Cleveland 

Brevard  Institute  Brevard  Transylvania 

Buies  Creek  Academy  Buies  Creek  Harnett 

Concordia  College    Conover  Catawba 

Fassifern  Hendersonville  Henderson 

Fruitland  Institute  Hendersonville  Henderson 

Mont  Amoena  Seminary  Mount  Pleasant  Cabarrus 

Oxford  College,  Prep.  Dept..  Oxford  Granville 

Pineland  School  for  Boys  Salemburg  Sampson 

Rutherford  College  Rutherford  College  Burke 

Wingate  School  Wingate  Union 

Yancey  Collegiate  Institute  Burnsville  Yancey 

Group  II — Class  A 

Asheville  School  Asheville  Buncombe 

Bingham  Military  School  Asheville  Buncombe 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys  Hendersonville  Henderson 

Grove  Park  School  Asheville  Buncombe 

Montreat  Normal  School  Montreat  Buncombe 

Mount  Pleasant  Institute  Mount  Pleasant  Cabarrus 

Salem  Academy  Winston-Salem  Forsyth 

St.  Mary's  School  Raleigh  Wake 

St.  Genevieve's  Academy  Asheville  Buncombe 

Snyder  School  for  Boys  Lake  Junaluska  Haywood 

Washington  Collegiate  Institute  Washington  Beaufort 

Group  II — Class  B 

Davenport  College,  Prep.  Dept  Lenoir  Caldwell 

Carolina  College  Maxton  Robeson 

Glade  Valley  H.  S  Glade  Valley  Alleghany 

Haywood  Institute  Clyde  Haywood 

Jefferson  Jefferson  Ashe 

Liberty-Piedmont  Wallburg  Davidson 

Louisburg  College,  Prep.  Dept  Louisburg  Franklin 

Mountain  View  Institute  Hays  Wilkes 

Mitchell  Academy  .Statesville  Iredell 

Peace  Institute  Raleigh  Wake 

Queen's  College,  Prep.  Dept  Charlotte  Mecklenburg 

Weaver  College,  Prep.  Dept  Weaverville  .Buncombe 


LIST  OF  COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


For  the  Year  1922-'23 

(Those  marked  *  were  added  at  the  close  of  the  session  1922-'23.) 

County  School  Place  Control  Accredited 

Cabarrus  Scotia  Seminary  Concord  Private 

Cumberland  State  Normal  School   ayetteville  

Durham  National  Training  School  Durham  Private 

*  Hillside  Park  School  Durham   1923 

Edgecombe  Joseph  K.  Brick  School  Bricks  Private 

Forsyth  State  Normal  School  -Winston-Salem  

Franklin  Albion  Academy  Franklinton  Private 

Granville  Mary  Potter  School  Oxford  Private 

Guilford  A.  &.  T.  College,  Prep.  Dept  Greensboro  

Bennett  College  ..Greensboro  Private 

■  Immanuel  Lutheran  College  Greensboro  Private  1923 

■  Palmer  Memorial  School  Sedalia  Private  1923 

High  Point  Normal  High  Point  Private 

Mecklenburg  Biddle  University,  Prep.  Dept  Charlotte  Private 

Montgomery  *Peabody  Academy  Troy  Private  1923 

New  Hanover  *Williston  High  School  Wilmington   1923 

Pasquotank  State  Normal  School  Elizabeth  City  

Rockingham.  *  Washington  High  School  Reidsville   1923 

Rowan  Livingstone  College,  Prep.  Dept  Salisbury  Private 

Vance  Kittrell  College  Kittrell  Private 

Henderson  Institute  Henderson  Private 

Wake  *Berry  O'Kelly  Training  School  Method   1923 

Shaw  University,  Prep.  Dept  Raleigh  Private 

St.  Augustine  School  Raleigh  Private 


SUMMARY 


Public   High  Schools   8 

Private  High  Schools   16 

Total   24 

Added  to  Accredited  List  in  1922-23  : 

Public   High  Schools   4 

Private  High  Schools   3 

Total   7 


ACCREDITED  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Schools  added  to  the  list  at  the  close  of  the  session,  1922-'23. 
Accredited,  June,  1923. 
(Number  public  high  schools,  84;  private,  4;  total,  88.) 

County  School  Principal  Classification 

Alleghany  Piney  Creek  E.  M.  Williams  II  B 

Sparta  B.  Robinson   II — B 

Anson  Lilesville  T.  G.  Perry  II — B 

Ashe-.  West  Jefferson  J.  R.  Carr   II — B 

Avery  Elk  Park  :  E.  C.  Miller  II— B 

Beaufort  .Aurora  High  School  R.  A.  Thompson  II — B 

Washington  Collegiate  Institute,Maynard  O.  Fletcher  II — A 

(Private) 

Bertie  Mars  Hill  High  School  Clara  M.  Pigg   II— B 

(Colerain,  N.  C.) 

Bladen  White  Oak  Academy  W.  W.  Woodhouse  II — B 

Brunswick  Southport  H.  P.  Smith  II — a 

Buncombe  Barnardsville  F.  A.   Penland  II — A 

Candler  Edward  Warrick   II — B 

Fairview  C.    L.    Love  II — B 

Leicester  C.  F.  Jervis  II — B 

West  Buncombe  Blackwell   Lunsford  II— B 

Burke  Hildebran  E.  S.  Teague  II— B 

Caldwell  Oak  Hill  ,S.  F.  Horton  »  II— B 

Granite  Falls  Columbus  Andrews   II — B 

Camden  South  Mills  F.  M.  Eason  II— B 

Chatham  Pittsboro  E.  R.  Franklin  II— B 

Carteret  Newport  N.  J.   Sigmon  II — B 

Cherokee  Murphy  C.  F.   Owen  II — B 

Chowan  Chowan  High  School  D.  M.  Altman  II — B 

Cleveland  Waco  Miss  N.  M.  Livingstone  II — B 

Columbus  Acme-Delco  George  W.  Lassiter  II — B 

Davidson  Liberty-Piedmont  (Private)  E.  F.  Mumford  II — B 

Duplin  .Rose  Hill  S.  A.  Leslie  II— B 

Edgecombe  .Battleboro  Curtis  Crissman  II — B 

Forsyth  .Mineral  Springs  '.  J.  C.  Link  II — B 

Gaston  Stanley  :  W.  R.  Rhyne  II— B 

Tryon  (Bessemer  City)  H.  M.  Loy  II — B 

Gates  Sunbury  J.  J.  Murray  II — B 

Granville  Stem  J.   G.   Feesor  II— A 

Stovall  N.   W.   Weldon  II— B 

Greene  Snow  Hill  R.  W.  Isley   I— B 

Harnett  Angier  P>.   M.   Shacklette  II— B 

Hyde  Lake  Landing  J.  G.  Tyson  II— B 

Iredell  Cool  Springs  (Cleveland)  G.  H.  Ellmore  II— B 

Scotts  W.  E.  MacDonald  II— B 

Troutman  '.  J.  O.  Rodgers  II — A 

Mitchell  College   (High  School 

Department)    (Private)  W.  F.  Hollingsworth  II— B 

Johnston  Kenly  R.   O.    Edgerton  II — B 

Jones  .Trenton  J.  V.  Rowe  II— B 

Lenoir  Pink  Hill  ,  ,B.  B.  Holder  II— B 

Madison  Marshall  C.  M.  Blankenship  II — A 

Martin  Robersonville  G.  W.  Rhodes  II — B 

McDowell  Nebo  ...H.  M.   Roland  II— B 

Moore  Aberdeen  J.  E.  Redfern  II — A 

Southern  Pines  W.  G.  Allen  II— B 

Nash  Castalia  G.  C.  Buck  II— A 

Middlesex  H.  G.  Massey  II — B 

Nashville  H.  C.  West   I— B 

Spring  Hope  J.  E.  McLean  II — B 

Northampton. ..Woodland-Olney  (Woodland)  L.  Bruce  Gunter  II — B 

Orange  Hillsboro  J.  A.  Abernathy  II — A 

Pamlico  Alliance  Benj.  F.  Cozart  II — B 

Arapahoe  R.  C.  Holton  II— B 

Oriental  E.  R.  Perry  II— B 

Pender  Atkinson  D.  P.  Smith  II— B 

Perquimans  Hertford  E.  W.  Joyner  II — A 

Polk  Saluda  F.  M.  Hollister  II— B 

Randolph  Ramseur  R.  D.  Marsh  II — A 

Liberty  J.  E.  Allen  II— B 

Richmond  Ellerbe  1  M.   R.   Mitchell  II— A 


■n 


Accredited  High  Schools 


County  School  Principal  Classification 

Robeson  Fairmont  G.  M.  Bowman   I — B 

Maxton  C.  L.  Green   I— B 

Orrum  R.  L.  Pittman  II — A 

Parkton  H.  W.  Carter  II— B 

Red  Springs  C.  A.  Hoyle  II — B 

Carolina  College  Prep.  Dept  E.  J.  Green  II— B 

(Private) 

Rockingham  Stoneville  R.  M.  Scott  II— B 

Rowan  East  Spencer  L.  L.  Smith  II — B 

Rutherford  Cliffside  C.  A.   Erwin  II — A 

Henrietta  A.  C.  Lovelace  II — B 

Scotland  Rockdale  Claude  Grigg   II— B 

Stanly  Norwood  C.  J.  Scott  II — A 

Oakboro  B.  T.  Hale  II— B 

Surry  Dobson  J.  H.  Allred  II— B 

Transylvania. ...Rosman  J.  E.  Ockerman  II — B 

Brevard  Cora  Leigh  Tyner  II — A 

Union  Marshville  B.  L.  Biggers  II — A 

Wake  State  School  for  the  Blind  H.  C.  Griffin  II— A 

Warren  Wise  E.  O.  Smithfield  II— B 

Washington  Plymouth  James  W.  Norman  II — A 

Wilkes  Ronda  S.  B.  Smithey  II— B 

Wilkesboro  J.   R.  Weaver  II — A 

Wilson  Rock  Ridge  G.  A.  Short  II— A 

Yancey  Bald  Creek  C.  R.   Hubbard  II— B 


SCHOOLS  ACCREDITED  BY  THE  SOUTHERN 
ASSOCIATION 


There  are  fifty-six  high  schools  in  North  Carolina  which  have  beei\ 
accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  for  the  session 
1922-'23.  Twelve  of  tlie  schools  are  private  and  forty-four  public.  The 
list  is  as  follows: 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  School,  Asheville — Newton  M.  Anderson. 

Asheville  High  School,  Asheville — W.  L.  Brooker. 

Bingham  Military  School,  Asheville — Col.  A.  R.  McKee. 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys,  Hendersonville — J.  R.  Sandifer. 

Burlington  High  School,  Burlington — C.  C.  Haworth. 

Canton  High  School,  Canton — W.  C.  Allen. 

Chapel  Hill  High  School,  Chapel  Hill — Fred  W.  Morrison. 
♦Charlotte  High  School,  Charlotte — Harry  P.  Harding. 

Durham  High  School,  Durham- — E.  D.  Pusey. 

Edenton  High  School,  Edenton — Joe  R.  Nixon. 

Elizabeth  City  High  School,  Elizabeth  City — S.  L.  Sheep. 
*Farmville  High  School,  Farmville — G.  R.  Wheeler. 

Fassifern  School,  Hendersonville — Miss  Kate  Shipp. 

Fayetteville  High  School,  Fayetteville — M.  B.  Andrews. 

Gastonia  High  School,  Gastonia — W.  P.  Grier. 
*Goldsboro  High  School,  Goldsboro — O.  A.  Hamilton. 

Greensboro  High  School,  Greensboro- — Frederick  Archer. 

Greenville  High  School,  Greenville — J.  H.  Rose. 

Grove  Park  School,  Asheville — T.  A.  Cosgrove. 

Hendersonville  High  School,  Hendersonville — A.  W.  Honeycutt. 

Hickory  High  School,  Hickory — R.  W.  Carver. 

High  Point  High  School,  High  Point — W.  M.  Marr. 

Kinston  High  School,  Kinston — K.  R.  Curtis. 

Laurmburg  High  School,  Laurinburg— S.  W.  Rabb. 

Lenoir  High  School,  Lenoir — Horace  Sisk. 
*Lumberton  High  School,  Lumberton— W.  B.  Crumpton. 

Marion  High  School,  Marion — T.  A.  Holton. 

Mars  Hill  High  School,  Mars  Hill — R.  L.  Moore. 
*Monroe  High  School,  Monroe — S.  G.  Hawfield. 
*Mooresville  High  School,  Mooresville. 
*Morganton  High  School,  Morganton — W.  F.  Wampler. 
*Mount  Airy  High  School,  Mount  Airy — Joseph  H.  Hurst. 

New  Hanover  High  School,  Wilmington — W.  A.  Graham. 
*North  Wilkesboro  High  School,  North  Wilkesboro — Horace  Sisk. 

Oak  Ridge  Institute,  Oak  Ridge — T.  E.  Whitaker. 
*Oxford  High  School,  Oxford— C.  G.  Credle. 

Prep.  School  to  Asheville  Normal,  Asheville — J.  E.  Calfee. 

Raleigh  High  School,  Raleigh — S.  B.  Underwood. 

Reidsville  High  School,  Reidsville — P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr. 

Roanoke  Rapids  High  School,  Roanoke  Rapids — E.  J.  Coltrane. 


Accredited  High  Schools 


Rockingham  High  School,  Rockingham — L.  J.  Bell. 

Rocky  Mount  High  School,  Rocky  Mount — R.  M.  Wilson. 

Saint  Genevieve's  Academy,'  Asheville — Rev.  Mother  Lorin. 

Salem  Academy,  Winston-Salem — Howard  E.  Rondthaler. 
*  Salisbury  High  School,  Salisbury — T.  W.  Andrews. 

Shelby  High  School,  Shelby — I.  C.  Griffin. 

Smithfield  High  School,  Smithfield — Thomas  H.  Franks. 

Snyder  Outdoor  School  for  Boys,  Lake  Junaluska — C.  E.  Snyder. 
*Spencer  High  School,  Spencer — H.  C.  Miller. 

Statesville  High  School,  Statesville — R.  M.  Gray. 

Tarboro  High  School,  Tarboro — L.  M.  Epps. 
*Washington  High  School,  Washington — Frank  L.  Ashley. 

West  Durham  High  School,  West  Durham — D.  T.  Stutts. 

Wilson  High  School,  Wilson — C.  L.  Coon. 

WTinston-Salem  High  School,  Winston-Salem — R.  H.  Latham. 
*Yancey  Collegiate  Institute,  Burnsville — I.  N.  Can*. 
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RULES  GOVERNING  STATE  AID  FOR  LIBRARIES 


Aid  in  Establishing  Local  Libraries 

1.  Applications  for  State  aid  will  be  considered  up  to  November  1st  of 
each  year.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  county  superin- 
tendent's office. 

2.  In  the  distribution  o£  State  funds  preference  will  be  given  to  those 
union  schools  having  the  largest  elementary  enrollment. 

3.  One  union  school  from  each  county  making  application  will  be  given 
aid.  Funds  remaining  on  hand  will  then  be  appropriated  to  the  other 
union  schools  having  applications  on  file. 

4.  Schools  receiving  State  aid  for  libraries  should  select  a  large  part  of 
the  books  from  State  Library  Lists  or  from  lists  approved  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

5.  When  the  books  have  been  received  and  paid  for,  the  county  superin- 
tendent should  notify  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  send- 
ing a  list  of  the  books  purchased.  Library  order  blanks  will  be  furnished 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

6.  Adequate  provision  for  the  care  of  the  books  shall  be  provided  in 
book  cases  or  a  central  library  room  with  sufficient  shelving  to  make  the 
books  accessible. 

7.  Every  school  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  bound  books  in 
the  library  by  means  of  a  standard  accession  book.  These  records  shall 
be  kept  accurately  and  to  date. 

8.  A  charging  system  shall  be  kept,  preferably  by  means  of  cards.  Prom 
the  record  thus  kept  a  circulation  record  shall  be  summarized. 

9.  The  principal  of  a  school  receiving  State  library  aid  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  organization  and  care  of  the  library. 

10.  An  annual  report  of  the  condition  and  use  of  the  school  library 
should  be  made  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  approved  by  the  County 
Superintendent  and  forwarded  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction.   Blanks  will  be  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

11.  Schools  which  receive  aid  from  the  "Special  Fund  for  Establishing 
High  Schools"  will  receive  State  Library  Aid  only  for  the  elementary 
school. 

12.  It  is  suggested  that  the  total  amount  ($150.00)  be  expended  for 
library  books  for  the  elementary  schools.  Certainly  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  State  should  be  so  expended. 

13.  State  Library  Aid  should  not  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  either 
basic  text  books  or  sets  of  supplementary  readers. 

14.  State  Library  Aid  should  not  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  magazines, 
encyclopedias,  dictionaries  or  complete  sets  of  books. 

Circulating  Libraries 

The  State  Board  of  Education  will  encourage  the  establishment  of 
county  circulating  libraries  and  will  co-operate  with  the  North  Carolina 
Library  Commission  in  providing  circulating  libraries  for  the  schools. 
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SCHOOL  LIBRARY  LAW 


ART.  33.     PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

Sec.  345.    Rules  and  regulations  governing  their  establishment.  The 

State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  to  adopt  such  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  establishment  of  public  libraries  receiving  State 
aid  as  will  best  serve  the  educational  interests  of  the  people.  It  shall  have 
authority  to  use  all  of  the  State  appropriation  for  rural  libraries,  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  county  circulating  libraries,  or  to  co-operate 
with  the  State  Library  Commission  in  providing  circulating  libraries  for 
the  schools. 

Sec.  34  6.  Aid  in  establishing  local  libraries.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation may  use  such  a  portion  of  the  State  appropriation  to  rural  libraries 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  aid  the  public  schools  in  establishing  local 
libraries  as  provided  herein. 

When  the  patrons  and  friends  of  any  union  school  in  which  a  standard 
high  school  is  or  is  to  be  maintained  shall  raise  by  private  subscription 
and  tender  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund  for  the  establishment 
of  a  library  to  be  connected  with  the  school  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  appropriate  from  the  operating  and  equip- 
ment fund  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  county  board  shall  have  made  an  appropriation  for  a 
library  in  the  manner  prescribed,  the  county  superintendent  shall  inform 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  fact,  whereupon  the 
State  Board,  if  the  funds  on  hand  are  sufficient,  shall  remit  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  school  fund  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  additional  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books. 


INTRODUCTION 


A  suitable  library  is  a  necessary  part  of  any  good  school.  No 
skill,  offered  by  the  school  to  the  child,  can  be  of  more  value  to 
him  than  the  intelligent  use  of  books.  This  bulletin  is  intended 
to  be  of  service  to  superintendents  and  principals  in  their  efforts 
to  build  up  libraries  in  their  respective  schools. 

A  library  will  not  grow  of  its  own  accord.  It  requires  the  same 
careful  consideration  and  thoughtful  effort  that  is  needed  in  any 
successful  school  enterprise. 

If  one  teacher  in  a  small  school  can  be  designated  to  study  and 
manage  the  library,  she  will  in  a  little  while  be  able  to  render 
great  service  to  the  whole  school.  In  a  large  school,  a  competent, 
well  trained  librarian  can  be  of  as  much  service  as  any  teacher, 
and  she  ought  to  have  the  same  standing  as  anyone  in  the  teach- 
ing force. 

It  is  regretted  that  this  bulletin  cannot  be  more  extended  than 
it  is.  Its  scope  was  limited  by  the  printing  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Miss  Susan  Fulghum,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  T.  E.  John- 
ston and  Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  of  the  Division  of  Teacher  Train- 
ing, and  Miss  Mary  Palmer,  of  the  North  Carolina  Library  Com- 
mission, has  prepared  this  bulletin. 

Many  publishers  have  been  very  generous  in  supplying  the 
members  of  this  committee  with  sample  books.  The  committee 
has  exercised  great  diligence  in  making  a  thorough  examination 
of  all  the  books  submitted  by  the  publishers,  and  I  wish  here  to 
express  my  gratification  to  the  publishers  for  their  response  in 
this  matter. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


FOREWORD 


This  list  of  books  is  arranged  by  class,  according  to  the  classification 
outline  given  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  thus  grouping  together  all  books 
on  a  subject,  The  Dewey  Decimal  System  of  Classification  has  been  used, 
the  class  number  being  given  at  the  head  of  each  section  and  by  the  title 
of  each  book  in  the  index.  Fiction  is  not  numbered,  but  is  listed  sepa- 
rately under  the  head  of  "Stories,"  at  the  end  of  the  Classified  List. 

Grading.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  grade  the  books  so  that  they  will 
not  be  too  difficult  for  the  grades  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  The 
previous  training,  home  influences,  and  natural  ability  of  the  children 
must  always  be  considered,  as  some  pupils  will  read  in  advance  of  their 
grade,  while  others  will  need  to  be  given  very  simple  books  from  grades 
below  in  order  to  read  with  pleasure.  Many  of  the  books  are  given  a  wide 
range — books  which  all  children  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  enjoy. 

Grade  Libraries.  A  grade  library  for  each  classroom  is  urgently  recom- 
mended. Greater  interest  and  love  for  reading  is  aroused  when  children 
are  in  the  room  with  books  which  are  easy  of  access  and  which  become 
endeared  through  personal  enjoyment.  Books  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils  should  be  selected.  The  books  in  the 
grade  library  would  be  used  for  home  reading  and  for  reading  in  con- 
nection with  school  subjects.  A  systematic  course  in  reading  from  the 
library  should  be  carried  on  as  part  of  the  regular  course  in  reading  as 
outlined  in  the  State  Course  of  Study.  Suggested  lists  of  books  for  grade 
libraries  are  given  in  this  bulletin. 

In  preparing  this  bulletin  recent  lists  of  books,  compiled  by  various 
libraries,  commissions  and  state  departments  of  education  have  been  help- 
ful, especially  the  following: 

List  from  School  Libraries  Division  of  the  University  of  New  York. 
Library  List  for  Elementary  Schools  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Library  List  for  Elementary  Schools  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
Graded  List  of  Books  for  Children,  prepared  by  the  School  Library 

Committee  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
Grade  Lists — Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

A  carefully  graded  and  annotated  list  of  library  books  for  elementary 
schools  has  been  prepared  by  the  School  Library  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  linder  the  title,  "Graded  List  of  Books  for 
Children" — American  Library  Association,  Chicago,  111.,  $1.25.  It  con- 
tains many  of  the  books  on  this  list  and  should  be  in  every  school  library, 
to  be  consulted  by  teachers  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  books. 

The  prices  given  are  approximate  only,  but  they  will  prove  a  guide  in 
estimating  the  cost  of  the  books  to  be  ordered. 

For  instructions  and  assistance  in  the  organization  and  management  of 
the  libraries,  write  to  Miss  Mary  Palmer,  Secretary  Library  Commission, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Susan  Fulghum, 
Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training. 
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BOOK  SELECTION  AND  ORDERING 

Selection.  Schools  receiving  State  Library  Aid  should  select  a  large 
part  of  the  books  from  the  State  Library  List  or  from  lists  approved  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  To  insure  a  well  rounded 
selection  of  books,  teachers,  principal  and  supervisor  should  confer  in 
preparing  the  list  to  be  ordered.  The  superintendent  of  the  school  should 
approve  the  list.  Special  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  books 
suited  to  the  age  and  advancement  of  the  pupils.  It  is  better  to  get  books 
easily  read  and  comprehended  than  to  buy  those  which  will  remain  unread 
because  too  difficult.  It  is  wise  to  choose  books  within  the  capacity  of 
the  greater  number  of  pupils,  not  forgetting  the  little  children  who  are 
learning  to  read  and  who  need  attractive  books  in  order  to  make  reading 
a  pleasure.  Suggested  lists  for  grade  libraries  are  given.  In  selecting 
books  include:  (1)  such  time-honored  favorites  of  childhood  as,  Mother 
Goose,  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  Arabian  Nights,  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,  Aesop's  Fables,  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,  Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River,  King  Arthur, 
Robin  Hood,  Kipling's  Jungle  Books,  Treasure  Island  and  Miss  Alcott's 
books;  (2)  the  books  to  be  read  in  connection  with  school  subjects,  espe- 
cially geography  and  history;  (3)  biographies  and  tales  of  heroism,  books 
of  travel,  exploration,  invention  and  industries,  and  (4)  books  for  the 
boys  and  girls  whose  interest  in  reading  centers  around  animal  stories, 
bird  life  and  the  wonders  of  nature,  or  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  the 
"makers  of  things,"  wireless  telegraphy  and  the  miracles  of  modern 
science.  For  the  boy  who  has  not  yet  learned  to  enjoy  reading,  include 
Altsheler's  "Young  Trailers"  and  "Horsemen  of  the  Plains,"  Barbour's 
"Crimson  Sweater,"  and  Roberts'  "Children  of  the  Wild."  The  long  line 
of  little  borrowers  in  public  libraries  waiting  eagerly  for  one  of  these 
books  testifies  to  their  wide  popularity  and  for  many  children  they  prove 
the  open  door  to  the  enchanted  land  of  books. 

It  pays  to  buy  children's  classics  and  standard  books  in  attractive,  well 
bound  editions;  for  this  reason  two  or  three  editions  of  some  books  are 
listed.    It  is  advisable  to  replace  worn  copies  of  the  best  books. 

It  is  not  wise  to  buy  complete  sets  of  the  works  of  any  author.  As  the 
need  arises,  the  best  works  of  each  author  may  be  purchased.  Books  in 
series  are  generally  of  unequal  value  and  should  never  be  bought  in  a  lot. 
Select  the  volumes  which  will  be  most  helpful  for  some  particular  phase 
of  school  work.  Schools  are  cautioned  against  buying  books  in  sets  from 
agents,  as  usually  the  price  of  the  books  is  out  of  proportion  to  their  value. 

Ordering.  Use  library  order  blanks  furnished  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  These  may  be  obtained  from  the  County  Superintendent. 
In  filling  out  library  blanks  be  sure  to  give  all  information  called  for, 
author,  title,  publisher  and  price  listed.  The  order  should  be  placed  by 
the  County  Superintendent. 

Books  should  be  ordered  from  a  reliable  general  dealer  in  books.  The 
dealers  listed  below  will  fill  orders  placed  with  them.    It  is  suggested  that 
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the  complete  list  of  books  to  be  ordered  be  submitted  to  two  dealers  for 
prices. 

Baker  Taylor  Co.,  354  4th  Ave.  at  26th  St.,  New  York  City. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  2-6  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

RULES  FOR  CARE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  LIBRARYf 

Adequate  provision  for  the  care  of  the  books  should  be  made  both  in 
the  classrooms  for  the  grade  libraries  and  in  the  central  library  room  to 
which  the  grade  libraries  are  to  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  proper  organization,  management  and  care  of  the  library  are  essen- 
tial to  making  it  an  integral  and  permanent  part  of  the  life  of  the  school. 
Below  are  given  a  few  rules  of  library  service  which  will  insure  the  proper 
care  of  the  library  and  greatly  aid  in  its  usefulness.  Schools  are  urged 
to  follow  these  rules  carefully. 

1.  Checking  Up  the  Books.  As  soon  as  the  new  books  are  received, 
check  them  with  the  order  made.  This  checking  is  very  important  and 
will  show  whether  all  books  have  been  received  and  whether  the  proper 
edition  of  each  book  has  been  sent. 

2.  Accession  Record.  The  accession  record  is  a  numerical  list  of  all 
books  in  and  added  to  the  library.  This  list  is  kept  in  a  standard  acces- 
sion book.  The  Simplified  Accession  Book,  Style  No.  11  (500  lines),  pub- 
lished by  Gaylord  Bros.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  price  .75,  is  recommended.  As 
soon  as  the  books  are  checked  and  examined,  enter  them  in  the  Accession 
Book  according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  front  of  each  accession  book. 
Enter  one  volume  to  a  line,  giving  the  author's  name,  title  of  book,  pub- 
lishers, price  and  date  received.  As  each  line  is  numbered,  the  number 
by  a  book  becomes  the  accession  number  of  that  book.  Every  school  should 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  the  books  in  the  library  by  means  of  a 
standard  accession  book. 

3.  Mark  of  Ownership.  Stamp  or  write  plainly  and  neatly  the  name  of 
the  school  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  title  page  and  on  page 
37.  (A  rubber  stamp  for  this  purpose  costs  very  little  and  will  be  found 
useful  in  many  ways.) 

4.  Preparation  for  Loaning.  Paste  a  folded  pocket  on  the  inside  of 
the  back  cover  of  each  book,  which  will  be  loaned,  and  write  the  number 
of  the  book  on  it  and  the  name  of  the  school.  This  pocket  is  to  hold  the 
book  card  when  the  book  is  in  the  library.  Write  a  book  card  for  each 
volume,  giving  the  author,  title,  and  number  of  the  book.  This  card  shall 
be  kept  in  the  pocket  when  the  book  is  in  the  library,  and  removed  and 
used  for  record  of  each  loan.  Paste  a  date  slip  (plain  or  printed)  on  the 
fly-leaf  opposite  the  pocket.  This  slip  is  a  guide  to  the  reader,  showing 
when  the  book  is  to  be  returned.  These  supplies  may  be  bought  from 
Gaylord  Bros.,*  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  follows: 

500  Style  F.  folded  and  sealed  Book  Pockets  (without  rules)**   $2.20 

500  No.  45  Book  Cards  (white)   1.30 

500  Date  Due  Slips  75 

Other  reliable  library  dealers  are  The  Library  Bureau,  380  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  and  The  Democrat  Printing  Co.,  Madison,  Wis. 


♦Write  for  The  Red  Book,  a  manual  of  library  service — free. 
**With  rules  printed  on  pockets,  $1.00  extra. 

fEvery  school  should  have  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  "School  Library  Service,"  published  by 
American  Library  Association,  Chicago ;  price,  .35.  This  gives  simple,  definite  information 
concerning  library  organization. 
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5.  Classification  and  Arrangement.  All  books  should  be  classified  by  a 
standard  library  classification  as  given  in  this  library  list  in  the  Table  of 
Contents  and  at  the  head  of  each  section  in  the  list  of  books.  The  classifi- 
cation numbers  should  be  put  on  the  backs  of  the  books  and  the  volumes 
arranged  on  the  shelves  by  the  class  numbers,  thus  grouping  the  books  by 
subjects.  Fiction  (or  stories)  is  given  no  number,  but  the  books  should 
be  grouped  together  and  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors'  names. 
Reference  books  are  usually  marked  "Ref"  and  are  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose. By  using  this  plan  all  books  on  a  subject  are  kept  together,  the 
library  will  be  in  order  and  every  volume  have  a  definite  place.  It  is 
recommended  that  a  coat  of  French  spirit  varnish  be  put  over  the  classifi- 
cation number  on  the  backs  of  the  books.  All  books  should  be  kept  in 
repair  and  rebound  when  necessary. 

6.  Grade  Libraries.  After  the  books  have  been  made  ready  for  use  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  classrooms  as  grade  libraries.  The  principal  of 
the  school  should  keep  a  typed  list  of  the  books  distributed  to  each 
teacher  for  a  grade  library,  to  be  used  as  a  check  list  at  the  close  of  the 
term.  Each  teacher  is  responsible  to  the  principal  for  the  care,  report  of 
use,  and  return  of  the  books  in  the  grade  library  to  the  central  library 
room  at  the  close  of  the  school  term. 

7.  Loan  System.  A  daily  record  of  the  use  of  the  books  in  each  grade 
library  should  be  kept  by  the  teacher.  To  loan  a  book,  take  the  book  card 
from  the  pocket,  write  the  date  due  and  name  of  the  borrower  in  columns 
indicated,  and  write  the  date  due  also  on  the  date  slip  opposite  the  pocket. 
This  date  is  a  guide  to  the  borrower,  as  he  must  return  the  book  within 
two  weeks  from  date  of  loan.  The  book  card  is  the  record  held  in  the 
school  to  show  when  and  to  whom  the  book  was  loaned.  File  cards  for 
books  loaned  alphabetically  by  surname  of  author,  in  tray,  box  or  package 
kept  at  the  teacher's  desk. 

When  the  book  is  returned  it  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  that 
it  is  in  good  condition.  Find  book  card,  write  date  of  return  on  it,  and 
place  it  in  pocket  of  book.  Care  must  be  taken  to  put  the  right  card  into 
each  book.  For  renewal,  enter  date  of  return  and  charge  as  if  drawn  for 
the  first  time. 

The  following  rules  for  borrowers  are  suggested.  Such  changes  as  may 
seem  advisable  should  be  made. 

Rules  Fob  Bokrowers 

Borrowers — Any  pupil  is  entitled  to  draw  books  by  making  application 
to  the  teacher. 

Number  of  Volumes — Each  borrower  may  draw  one  book  at  a  time  for 
home  use. 

Time  Kept — A  book  may  be  kept  two  weeks  from  the  date  of  loan  and 
may  be  once  renewed  for  the  same  period  unless  reserved  for  another 
borrower. 

Fines — a  fine  of  one  cent  a  day  shall  be  paid  for  each  book  kept  over 
fourteen  days  without  renewal.  Fines  will  be  collected  for  injuries  to 
books  beyond  reasonable  wear,  for  marking,  turning  corners  of  leaves, 
and  for  soiling  pages  or  cover. 

8.  Records  of  Use.  The  teacher  should  keep  a  monthly  and  yearly 
record  of  (1)  the  total  number  of  borrowers  and  (2)  the  total  circulation 
of  the  books  in  the  grade  library.    The  total  number  of  borrowers  consists 
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of  the  number  of  children  in  the  grade  who  borrowed  books  from  the 
library.  The  total  circulation  is  obtained  by  counting  the  total  number  of 
times  each  book  was  loaned.  (Count  each  book  once  for  each  time  it  was 
loaned.)  This  information  is  easily  secured  from  the  book  cards.  (3) 
Pupil's  Record.  It  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  keep  a  record  for 
each  pupil  of  the  books  he  reads  during  the  year.  This  record  may  be 
kept  in  a  loose  leaf  note  book.  Place  the  child's  name  at  the  head  of  a 
page.  Enter  on  this  page  the  title  of  each  book  he  reads.  In  this  way  a 
permanent  yearly  record  for  each  child  may  be  kept  and  passed  on  from 
grade  to  grade,  thus  making  a  complete  report  of  his  library  reading 
while  in  the  elementary  school.  (4)  From  the  teachers'  records  of  the 
use  of  the  grade  libraries  the  principal  of  the  school  should  summarize 
the  total  number  of  borrowers  and  the  total  circulation  for  the  whole 
school. 

9.  Yearly  Report.  The  yearly  report  to  be  made  by  the  principal  of  a 
school  receiving  State  Library  Aid  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  will  include  the  following  items: 

1.  Number  of  volumes  in  the  library  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

2.  Number  of  volumes  added  during  the  year. 

3.  Total  number  of  volumes  in  the  library. 

4.  Total  number  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  school. 

5.  Total  number  of  borrowers. 

6.  Total  number  of  volumes  loaned  during  the  year.  (Count  each  vol- 
ume once  for  each  time  it  was  loaned.) 

7.  Amount  of  money  spent  on  library  during  the  year. 

8.  Other  items  of  interest. 

(Blanks  for  this  report  will  be  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.) 

USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

The  purpose  of  the  school  library  is  threefold:  to  establish  the  reading 
habit  on  the  part  of  the  children;  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature; 
and  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  school,  making  it  more  vital  and  inter- 
esting, thus  broadening  the  vision  of  the  pupils  and  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  into  the  experiences  of  other  peoples,  both  past  and 
present. 

THE  TEACHER'S  PART 

A  Lover  of  Good  Books.  The  use  that  is  made  of  the  school  library 
depends  upon  the  teacher.  She  herself  must  love  good  books.  Her  inter- 
est and  efforts  in  directing  her  pupils'  reading  will  make  the  library  a 
vital  factor  in  the  life  of  the  school.  Not  only  must  the  teacher  love  good 
books,  but  she  must  let  the  children  see  that  she  loves  them.  In  no  other 
way  can  she  inspire  her  pupils  to  read,  for  though  this  love  cannot  be 
taught,  it  may  be  "caught,"  and  the  children  will  come  unconsciously  to 
regard  books  as  their  friends  and  valuable  possessions.  A  teacher  who 
possesses  a  knowledge  and  love  of  good  books  has  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
power  of  books  to  inspire  high  ideals,  to  build  character,  to  give  pleasure 
and  to  enrich  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls  through  the  world's  store- 
house of  information  and  experience.  The  teacher  who  thus  appreciates 
the  influence  of  good  books  will  realize  that  one  of  the  greatest  things 
the  school  can  do  for  the  child  is  to  establish  the  reading  habit,  to  develop 
an  interest  in  life,  peoples,  industries,  inventions  and  a  genuine  love  of 
good  literature. 

Knowledge  of  the  Books.  The  teacher  must  know  the  books  in  the 
library.    The  first  essential  in  effective  use  of  a  library  is  a  thorough  first 
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hand  knowledge  of  the  books  by  the  teacher.  This  means  that  she  must 
have  read  the  books  in  the  school  library — not  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago — 
but  recently.  She  should  be  able  to  recall  characters  and  incidents  in  the 
best  and  most  important  books,  and  discuss  these  with  the  children.  She 
must  know  the  contents  of  the  books  in  order  to  connect  them  with  her 
pupils'  tastes  and  interests. 

The  Teacher's  Classification  of  the  Books.  The  teacher  should  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  books  in  the  library  so  that  she  may  be  able  to 
correlate  them  with  the  subjects  and  textbooks  studied  in  her  grade,  thus 
making  vital  the  work  of  the  schoolroom.    She  should  know: 

(1)  The  books  to  be  used  in  connection  with  each  school  subject, 
especially  those  which  will  add  interest  and  information  to  the  lessons  in 
history,  geography,  civics,  nature  study,  etc.  Then  the  contents  of  these 
books  should  be  listed,  giving  the  topic  or  special  phase  of  the  subject 
which  the  book,  or  a  portion  of  the  book,  covers.  Thus  she  will  be  able 
to  direct  the  reading  of  books  to  supplement  the  school  subjects. 

(2)  The  biographies,  the  books  of  travel,  exploration,  inventions,  indus- 
tries and  the  wonders  of  the  rich  field  of  science.  These  books  will  widen 
the  vision  of  the  pupils  beyond  the  confines  of  their  narrow  immediate 
environment,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  enter  not  only  into  the 
experiences  of  present-day  people,  but  also  into  the  lives  of  men  in  the 
past. 

(3)  The  books  which  "every  child  should  read."  The  books  of  real 
literature  which  are  the  birthright  of  every  child  and  are  adapted  to  each 
period  in  the  child's  development.  Some  of  the  most  important  are 
Mother  Goose,  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  Arabian  Nights,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,  Aesop's  Fables, 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River,  King  Arthur, 
Robin  Hood,  Treasure  Island,  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  and  Miss  Alcott's 
books.  These  are  the  classics  to  be  loved  by  every  child.  They  enrich 
the  child's  life  and  cultivate  the  taste  for  the  best  literature. 

(4)  The  books  on  special  subjects.  A  knowledge  of  these  books  is 
essential,  so  that  she  may  be  ready  with  a  suggestion  for  the  boy  or  girl 
who  has  a  decided  interest — animal  stories,  bird  life,  coal  mining,  wireless 
telegraphy,  or  any  of  the  wonders  of  modern  science. 

Adapting  Books  to  the  Individual.  The  teacher  who  knows  her  pupils, 
their  interests,  tastes,  training  and  associations,  can  guide  them  in  reading 
the  books  of  most  value,  but  she  must  always  remember  that  the  books 
selected  must  be  those  which  the  child  can  understand  and  read  with  ease 
and  pleasure.  This  knowledge  of  her  pupils'  training,  experience  and 
tastes  is  the  key  to  interesting  the  child  who  does  not  read — who  must 
be  led  into  the  realm  of  books. 

Suggestions  For  Stimulating  Pupils  to  Read 

Use  the  pupils'  interests  to  lead  to  the  world  of  books. 

1.  Reading  to  the  Children.  A  well  planned  course  in  reading  to  the 
children  should  be  carried  on  throughout  all  the  grades.  Suggestions  and 
lists  of  books  for  each  grade  are  given,  in  the  State  Course  of  Study.  An 
additional  list  is  also  given  in  this  bulletin.  Many  of  the  best  books,  too 
difficult  for  pupils  to  read  with  ease,  are  greatly  enjoyed  when  read  aloud. 
There  are  also  books  whose  value  is  much  increased  through  oral  reading 
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Quite  often  reading  aloud  a  portion  of  a  book  stimulates  the  children  to 
finish  it  for  themselves.  Use  this  means  to  introduce  books  of  the  finest 
quality. 

2.  Story  Telling.  There  should  be  regular  periods  for  story  telling. 
Much  interest  in  reading  may  be  aroused  in  this  way,  for  the  children  will 
not  only  go  to  the  library  to  re-read  the  story  told  by  the  teacher,  but  to  find 
others  to  give  them  this  same  joy.  Be  sure  to  refer  to  the  book  in  which 
the  story  may  be  found,  having  a  copy  at  hand.  Lists  of  stories  and  books 
are  given  in  the  State  Course  of  Study.  Excellent  lists  for  story  telling 
may  be  secured  from  the  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  free  of  cost. 

3.  Correlation  With  Other  Studies.  The  children's  interest  in  the  coun- 
tries and  peoples  of  the  world,  awakened  in  the  geography  and  history 
lessons,  will  be  followed  up  eagerly  by  reading  from  the  library,  if  the 
teacher  but  directs  attention  to  the  books  filled  with  the  stories  of  living 
experiences,  inventions  and  industries. 

4.  Attention  to  Books  Most  Enjoyed.  Titles  of  books  which  certain 
boys  and  girls  have  enjoyed  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 

5.  The  Library  Hour.  Set  aside  a  special  period  for  discussing  inter- 
esting people  in  books.  Books  which  the  teacher  is  especially  anxious  for 
the  children  to  read  may  be  introduced.  Lead  the  children  to  talk  about 
the  library  books  read  at  home,  freely  discussing  their  favorites.  Chil- 
dren want  to  read  books  about  which  their  companions  are  enthusiastic. 
A  child  may  read  to  the  class  a  story  or  incident  from  some  book  which  he 
has  enjoyed.  Having  the  children  read  to  the  class  from  books  in  the 
grade  library  means  motivated  oral  reading  to  an  interested  audience  and 
should  be  part  of  the  reading  work  of  the  grade. 

6.  Suggest  indirectly  good  books  to  read,  sometimes  mentioning  a 
character  or  incident  from  a  book. 

7.  Special  Exercises.  Use  the  library  freely  in  connection  with  opening 
exercises,  holidays,  special  occasions  and  debates. 

8.  Effective  Use  of  Books.  The  children  should  be  trained  in  the  use 
of  books.    They  should  be  taught: 

a.  The  physical  parts  of  a  book,  how  it  is  made  and  the  proper  handling 
of  books. 

b.  The  printed  parts — the  title  page,  introduction,  table  of  contents, 
and  the  information  to  be  gained  from  each. 

c.  The  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  reference  books  and  periodical  indexes. 

d.  The  classification  scheme  of  the  library.  Train  pupils  to  find  material 
on  different  subjects  in  using  the  library  books  for  reference  reading. 

e.  To  care  for  books.  Instructions  on  care  of  books  should  be  given 
before  any  are  loaned.  The  following  reminders  should  be  read  aloud 
and  written  on  the  blackboard: 

Do  not  mark  them  with  pen  or  pencil. 
Do  not  turn  down  corners  of  leaves. 
Do  not  wet  the  fingers  to  turn  leaves. 
Do  not  use  a  thick  hook-mark. 
Do  not  lay  an  open  hook  face  downward. 
Do  not  break  the  hack  hy  forcing  open. 
Do  not  handle  except  with  clean  hands. 
Do  not  forget  to  protect  from  the  rain. 
Do  not  fold  covers  together  backward. 
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9.  The  Pupils'  Reading  Circle.  The  reading  circle  is  a  good  means  of 
directing  reading  and  arousing  interest  in  books.  Have  a  list  of  books  for 
each  grade  from  which  those  to  be  read  are  selected.  It  is  suggested  that 
each  pupil  read  at  least  five  books  during  the  year.  A  record  of  books  read 
should  be  kept,  reports  made,  and  certificates  awarded.  The  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  talk  about  the  books  they  read,  telling  why  they 
liked  certain  characters.  A  definite  reading  course  should  be  carried  on 
throughout  the  grades,  which  requires  of  all  pupils  the  reading  of  a 
number  of  books  each  year,  including  certain  books  that  every  child  should 
read.  In  this  way  we  may  do  much  toward  establishing  the  reading  habit, 
guiding  the  child's  interests  and  developing  the  love  for  reading  what  is 
worth  while.  Some  pupils  will  read  to  advantage  books  that  other  children 
read  much  later,  and  so  the  teacher,  knowing  the  previous  training  and 
ability  of  the  children,  will  select  the  books  for  her  class. 

10.  "A  home  without  books  is  like  a  home  without  windows,"  therefore 
encourage  the  purchase  of  books  by  parents  for  birthday  and  Christmas 
presents  for  their  children.  Every  child  should  have  at  home  a  shelf  of 
much-loved  favorites.  (Miss  Mary  Palmer  of  the  State  Library  Commis- 
sion will  furnish  lists  of  the  best  books  in  attractive  editions.) 

LIBRARY  EQUIPMENT 

The  usefulness  and  attractiveness  of  the  library  in  a  school  will  be 
greatly  increased  if  the  proper  equipment  is  provided. 

Central  Library  Room.  A  full  description  of  the  school  library  room 
and  its  equipment  may  be  found  in  the  bulletin,  "The  High  School 
Library,"  issued  free  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Equipment  for  Grade  Libraries.  Provide  an  open  bookcase  or  plain  open 
shelves,  having  all  books  in  view  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  children. 
Avoid  high  shelving  and  unsightly  cupboards.  If  books  must  be  locked 
in  a  case,  secure  one  with  glass  doors.  Built-in  bookcases  are  advised. 
In  planning  a  school  building  the  architect  should  specify  a  built-in  book- 
case for  each  classroom.  An  opening  should  be  left  in  the  wall  to  contain 
the  case.  In  many  schools  the  bookcases  in  the  classrooms  are  made  by 
the  older  pupils.  Suggested  shelf  dimensions  are:  Length,  36  inches; 
depth,  8  inches;  thickness,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch;  clear  space  between 
shelves,  10  or  12  inches  for  books  of  different  heights.  A  library  table 
and  chairs  are  both  useful  and  inviting  to  "young  readers." 

Library  Supplies.  Write  Miss  Mary  Palmer,  Secretary  Library  Commis- 
sion, Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  full  information  concerning  library  equipment 
and  supplies. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 

The  Commission  offers  to  teachers  the  following  service: 

1.  Free  Traveling  Libraries  for  Schools.  These  contain  books  for  the 
youngest  readers,  for  the  intermediate  grades  and  for  more  advanced 
students.  They  are  loaned  for  three  months,  and  may  be  once  renewed  for 
the  same  period.  Freight  from  and  to  Raleigh  is  paid  by  the  borrowers. 
Write  to  the  Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  application  blanks 
and  further  information.  Community  traveling  libraries  may  be  borrowed 
also,  and  these  contain  one-third  juvenile  books. 

2.  Free  Debate  Libraries.  Debate  libraries  are  loaned  to  schools  and 
to  debating  societies.  Borrowers  pay  postage  from*  and  to  Raleigh.  A 
list  of  available  debates  may  be  had  from  the  Library  Commission. 
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3.  Material  for  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  and  Study  Clubs.  The. 
Library  Commission  will  supply  programs  and  material  free  of  charge, 
except  for  postage,  to  parent-teacher  associations,  study  clubs,  betterment 
associations,  etc. 

4.  Special  Collections  on  Agriculture.  To  teachers  of  agriculture  the 
Library  Commission  will  loan  special  collections  of  material. 

5.  School  Celebrations.  Declamations,  recitations,  and  material  for  the 
observance  of  special  days  may  be  secured  without  charge. 

6.  General  Loan  Collections.  Books  on  almost  any  subject  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  general  loan  collection  of  the  Library  Commission.  Lists 
of  suggested  theme  subjects,  books  on  story-telling,  material  on  rural 
school  problems,  as  well  as  the  new  books  of  non-fiction,  may  be  secured  by 
the  teachers  who  do  not  have  other  public  library  facilities. 


SUGGESTED  LISTS  OF  BOOKS  FOR  GRADE  LIBRARIES 


In  compiling  these  lists  the  effort  has  been  made  to  cover  a  wide  range 
of  interests,  to  meet  the  needs  for  reading  in  connection  with  school  sub- 
jects and  to  select  books  which  make  a  special  appeal  to  children  and  thus 
arouse  the  desire  to  read.  Teachers  should  study  the  lists  with  a  view  of 
changing  the  grading  to  fit  the  needs  of  their  pupils. 


FIRST  GRADE 

Grades  List  Price 

1-2    Adelborg.    Clean  Peter  and  the  children  of  Grubbylea. 

Longmans.  $1.50 

1-2    Alexander  and  Blake.     Graded  poetry  Nos.  1  and  2.    Merrill.  .52 

1-3    Bailey.    For  the  children's  hour.     Bradley.  1.50 

1-3    Bannerman.    Story  of  little  black  Sambo.    Stokes.  .50 

1-2    Brooke.    Johnny  Crow's  garden.    (Picture  book.)    Warne.  1.00 

1-2                     Johnny  Crow's  party  (Picture  book) .    Warne.  1.00 

1-4                     The  Golden  Goose  book.    Warne.  2.00 

Contains:  The  Golden  Goose         ]    Thege    may    be  ob_ 

^r6e  ^arS  tained  singly  at  50 

The  Three  Pigs  centg  each 

History  of  Tom  Thumb  j 

1-4    Bryant.    Stories  to  tell  children.     Houghton.  1.00 

1-3    Burgess.     Groups  and  how  to  be  them.     Stokes.  2.00 

1-2     Caldecott.    Hey  diddle  diddle  picture  book.    Warne.  2.25 

Separate  stories,  60  cents  each;  paper  25  cents  each. 

See  page  30. 

1-2     Greenway.    Marigold  garden.     (Picture  book.)     Warne.  2.50 

1-2  Under  the  window.    (Picture  book  with  verses.) 

Warne.  2.50 

1-2     Grover.    Sunbonnet  babies.    Rand.  .40 

1-2                     Folklore  Readers;  primer.    Atkinson.  .62 

1-3    Haaren.    Rhymes  and  fables.    Newson.  .44 

1-2    Judd.    Palmer  Cox  Brownie  primer.    Century.  .75 

1-3    Lindsay.    Mother  stories.     Bradley.  1.50 

1-2    Moore.    The  night  before  Christmas.    Button.  .35 

1-2    Mother  Goose.  Mother  Goose  III,  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith.  Bodd.  1.50 

1-2                     Mother  Goose  melodies.    (Ed.  Wheeler.)    Houghton.  2.50 

1-2                     Book  of  nursery  rhymes.    (Ed.  by  Welsh).    Heath.  .60 

1-2    Norton.    Rhymes,  jingles  and  fables.    Heath.  .64 

1-2    Potter.    Tale  of  Benjamin  Bunny.    Warne.  .75 

1-2                     Tale  of  Peter  Rabbitt.    Warne.  .60 

1-2     Scudder.    Verse  and  prose  for  beginners.    Houghton.  .44 

1-2    Serl.    Work-a-day  doings.    Silver.  .40 

1-3     Smith.    Farm  book.    Houghton.  3.00 

1-2                     Chicken  world.    Putnam.  1.50 

1_2                     Arrabella  and  Araminta.     Small.  1.00 

1-2    Wiley.    Mother  Goose  primer.    Merrill.  .32 

Any  of  the  following  attractive  primers  and  first  readers: 
Every  Bay  Classics-primer,  60  cents;  first  reader,  64  cents.  MacMillan. 
Story  Hour-primer,  40  cents;  first  reader,  45  cents.    Amer.  Bk.  Co. 
Merrill-primer,  64  cents;  first  reader,  64  cents.  Merrill. 
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Natural  Method-primer,  60  cents;  first  reader,  64  cents.  Scribner. 
Winston-primer,  56  cents;  first  reader.  56  cents.  Winston. 
Elson-primer,  56  cents;  first  reader,  60  cents.    Scott  Foresman. 
Field-primer,  60  cents;  first  reader,  64  cents.     Ginn  . 
Riverside-primer,  60  cents;  first  reader,  40  cents.  Houghton. 


SECOND  GRADE 

Grades  List  Price 

1-  2  Alexander  and  Blake.    Graded  poetry.    Merrill.  $0.52 

Nos.  1  and  2. 

2-  3  Baldwin.  Fairy  reader.  American  Book  Co.  .52 
2-3  Bigham.    Mother  Goose  village.    Rand.  .75 

1-  3  Blaisdell  and  Blaisdell.    Boy  Blue  and  his  friends.    Little.  .65 

2-  3                     Cherry  tree  children.    Little.                   .  .52 

1-  2                    Polly  and  Dolly.    Little.  .70 

2-  3                    Child  life  in  tale  and  fable.    MacMillan.  .75 

1-  4  Bryant.    How  to  tell  stories  to  children.    Houghton.  1.00 

2-  3  Bryce.  That's  why  stories.  Newson.  .75 
2-4  Burgess.  Old  Mother  West  Wind.  Little.  .80 
2-3  Craik.  So-fat  and  Mew-mew.  Heath.  .56 
2-3  Dutton.  In  field  and  pasture.  American  Book  Co.  .60 
1-2  Fox.    Indian  primer.    American  Book  Co.  .52 

1-  4  Gaynor.    Songs  of  the  child  world.     (2  v.  each).     Church.  1.00 

2-  3  Grover  &  Chutter.    Art  Literature  readers  (vol.  1  and  2). 

Atkinson.  .68 

2-3  Haaren.    Songs  and  stories.    Newson.  .44 

2-3  Heller  and  Bates.    Little  Golden  Hood.    Longmans.  .64 

1-  3  Herben.    Jack  O'Health  and  Peg  O'Joy.     Scribner.  .60 

2-  3  Hix.  Once  upon  a  time  stories.  Longmans.  .32 
2-3  Hopkins.    The  sandman,  his  farm  stories.    Page.  1.50 

1-  2  Howard.    Banbury  cross  stories.     Merrill.  .60 

2-  3  Lang.     Cinderella,  or  the  little  glass  slipper.    Longmans.  .56 

1-  2                     Jack  the  giant  killer.     Longmans.  .56 

2-  3  Lansing.  Rhymes  and  stories.  Ginn.  .64 
1-2  Le  Fevre.    The  Cock,  the  mouse  and  the  little  red  hen. 

Jacobs,  1.50 

1-  3  Lucia.    Peter  and  Polly  in  summer.    American  Book  Co.  .60 

2-  3  Meyer.    In  the  green  fields.    Little.  .75 

1-  2  O'Shea.    Six  nursery  classics.    Heath.  .56 

2-  3  Perkins.  The  Eskimo  twins.  (Sch.  ed.)  Heath.  .66 
2-3  Perrault,    Tales  of  Mother  Goose.   (Tr.  by  Chas.  Welsh.) 

Heath.  .60 

2-4  Scudder.    The  book  of  fables  and  folk  stories.    Houghton.  .56 

2-3  Serl.    In  fableland.    Silver.  .50 

1-  2  Skinner.    Nursery  tales  from  many  lands.    Scribner.  .65 

2-  4  Smith.  Seashore  book.  Houghton.  1.50 
2-3  Smythe.  Reynard  the  fox.  American  Book  Co.  .52 
1-4  Stevenson.  Child's  garden  of  verses  (sch.  ed).  Rand.  .75 
1-4                    Child's  garden  of  verses.    (II.  by  Storer.)    Scribner.  1.00 

1-  2  Tileston.    Sugar  and  spice.    Little.  1.25 

2-  3  Turpin.  Classic  fables.  Merrill.  .60 
1-2  Wiltse.    Folk  lore  stories  and  proverbs.    Ginn.  .30 


Second  readers  of  the  series  given  in  the  list  for  the  first  grade  should 
be  included. 
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THIRD  GRADE 

Grades  List  Price 

2-4  Aesop.    Fables.     (Ed.  by  Jacobs.)    Macmillan.  $1.50 

2-  3  Child's  version  of  Aesop.    (Ed.  by  Stickney.)    Ginn.  .90 

3-  5  Andersen.  Fairy  tales.-  (Ed.  by  Tarpin.)  Merrill.  .40 
3-4  Andrews.  Seven  little  sisters.  Ginn.  .64 
2-3  Aspinwall.  Short  stories  for  short  people.  Dutton.  2.00 
2-3  Baldwin.    Fairy  stories  and  fables.    American  Book  Co.  .56 

2-  4                     Fifty  famous  stories  retold.    American  Book  Co.  .56 

3-  5                    Fifty  famous  people.    American  Book  Co.  .52 

2-4  Bass.    Stories  of  pioneer  life.    Heath.  .80 

1-  3  Beard.    Little  folks'  handy  book.     Scribner.  1.12 

2-  4  Bidpai.  Tortoise  and  the  geese.  Houghton.  1.50 
2-4  Bighani.    Merry  animal  tales.    Little.  .75 

1-  3  Blake  and  Alexander.    Graded  poetry  reader,  No.  3.    Merrill.  .52 

2-  3  Brooks.    Stories  of  the  red  children.    Ed.  Pub.  Co.  .60 

3-  4  Browning.    Pied  piper  of  Hamlin.    Rand.  1.13 

2-  4  Bryce.    Fables  from  afar.    Newson.  .45 

3-  4  Carpenter.    Around  the  world  with  the  children. 

American  Book  Company.  .54 

2-  3  Chance.    Little  folks  of  many  lands.     Ginn.  .64 

3-  4  Cooke.  Nature  myths.  Flanagan.  .70 
3-4  Colum.  Boy  who  knew  what  the  birds  said.  Macmillan.  1.75 
3-4  Craik.    Adventures  of  a  brownie.    Harper.  .75 

2-  3  Defoe.    Robinson  Crusoe.    Pub.  Scho.  Pub.  Co.  .50 

3-  4  Deming.  Little  brothers  of  the  west.  Stokes.  1.00 
3-4  Eggleston.    Stories  of  great  Americans  for  little  Americans. 

American  Book  Co.  .60 

3-4  Fairbanks.  Home  geography  for  primary  grades.  Educ.  Pub.  Co.  .75 

3-4  Goldsmith.    History  of  little  Goody  Two  Shoes.    Heath.  .56 

3-4  Grover  and  Chutter.    Art  literature  reader  (Vol.  3).    Atkinson.  .68 

1-  3  Hazard.   Three  years  with  the  poets.    Houghton.  .96 

2-  3  Hopkins.    The  sandman:  his  ship  stories.    Page.  1.50 

3-  5  Jacobs.  English  fairy  tales.  Burt.  1.25 
3-4  Jataka.  Jataka  tales.  (Sch.  ed. — ed.  by  Babbitt.)  Century-  .65 
2-4  Johnston  and  Bamum.    A  book  of  plays  for  little  actors. 

American  Book  Co.  .75 

2-  3  Jones.    Keep-well  stories.    Lippincott.  .68 

3-  5  Lansing.    Fairy  tales.    (Two  vols.,  each.)    Ginn.  .64 

1-  3  Lear.    Book  of  nonsense.    Crowell.  .75 

2-  4  Lucia.    Stories  of  American  discoverers  for  little  Americans. 

American  Book  Co.  .60 

2-3  O'Shea.    Old  world  wonder  stories.    Heath.  .60 

2-3  Perkins.    Dutch  twins.     (Sch.  ed.)    Houghton.  .88 

2-3  Pyle.    Christmas  angel.     Little.  1.20 

2-  5  Richards.    Golden  windows.    Little.  1.00 

3-  4  Segur.  Story  of  a  donkey.  Heath.  .60 
3-4  Shaw.  Big  people  and  little  people  of  other  lands.  Am.  Book  Co.  .50 
2-4  Terry-    Tales  from  far  and  near.    Row.  .51 

2-  4                   Tales  of  long  ago.    Row.  .51 

3-  4  Thome-Thompson.    East  o'  the  sun  and  west  o'  the  moon.  Row.  .60 

2-  3  Trimmer.    History  of  the  robins.    Heath.  .54 

3-  5  Tappan.  Golden  goose.  Houghton.  1.50 
1-4  Wiggin.  Story  hour.  Houghton.  1.00 
3-4  Williston.    Japanese  fairy  tales  (ser.  1).    Rand.  .85 

2 
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FOURTH  GRADE 
Bible 

Grades  List  Price 

4-5    Bible.    Old  testament  stories  (selected  by  Chisholm  ).  Dutton.  ,$1.00 

Folk-lore,  Fairy  Tales,  Fables,  Myths,  Legends 

4-5  Andersen.  Stories  (Riv.  lit.  ser. ).  Houghton.  .56 
4-5    Arabian  Nights.    Stories  from  the  Arabian  nights  (Riv.  lit.  ser). 

Houghton.  .56 

3-  5    Baldwin.    Old  Greek  stories.    American  Book  Co.  .60 

4-  5  Brown.  In  the  days  of  giants.  Houghton.  .80 
3-5    Browne.    Granny's  wonderful  chair.    Heath.  .76 

3-  5    Carroll.    Alice's  adventures  in  wonderland.    Macmillan.  1.75 

4-  5  Through  the  looking  glass.    Macmillan.  1.75 

3-  5    Carryl.    Davy  and  the  goblin.    Houghton.  2.50 

4-  6    Craik.    Little  lame  prince.    (Children's  classics.)    Lippincott.  .75 

3-  5    Grimm.    Household  tales.    Houghton.  .56 

4-  5  Harris.  Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger  (Riv.  lit.  ser.).  Houghton.  .50 
4-5  Ingelow.  Mopsa,  the  fairy.  Little.  1.50 
4-5  Lang.  Blue  fairy  book.  Grosset.  .75 
4-5  Lansing.  Quaint  old  stories.  (Sch.  ed.)  Ginn.  .64 
4-6    Maeterlinck.    The  bluebird  for  children.    Silver.  .60 

3-  5    Lorenzini.    Adventures  of  Pinocchio.    Ginn.  .64 

4-  5  Scudder.  Book  of  legends.  Houghton.  .44 
3-5    Wiggin.    Tales  of  laughter.    Doubleday.  1.32 

Nature  and  Science 

3-4  Dopp.  Early  cave  men.  Rand.  .90 
3-4    Patch.    Hexapod  stories.    (Little  gateways  to  science.) 

Atlantic  Monthly.  1.25 

Useful  Arts 

3-  5     Andress.    Rosy  cheeks  and  strong  heart. 

American  Child  Health  Organization.  .30 

4-  6  Ferguson.  Child's  book  of  the  teeth.  World  Book  Co.  .52 
4-5    Johnson.    When  mother  lets  us  help.    Moffatt.  .94 

Amusements,  Games  and  Sports 

3-4    Beard.    Little  folks'  handy  book.    Scribner.  1.12 

Plays,  Readers  and  Speakers 

3-4     Goodlander.    Fairy  plays  for  children.    Rand.  .80 

3-8     Scndder.    Children's  book.    Houghton.  5.00 

3-  4     Stevenson.    Children's  classics  in  dramatic  form,  vol.  2. 

Houghton.  .72 

Poetry 

4    Alexander  and  Blake.    Graded  poetry  reader,  No.  4.    Merrill.  .52 

4-  8     Chisholm.    Golden  staircase.    Putnam.  2.50 

Stories 

3-4     Bertelli.    Prince  and  his  ants.    Holt.  1.35 

3-  5    Brown.    Lonesomest  doll.    Houghton.  1.25 

4-  5  Little  Miss  Phoebe  Gay.    Houghton.  1.50 

4-6    Burnett.    Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.    Scribner.  1.65 

4-7     LaRamee.    Bimbi.    Ginn.  .64 

4-5    Morley.    Donkey  John  of  Toy  Valley.    McClurg.  1.35 

4-6    Otis.    Toby  Tyler.    Harper.  .90 

3-5    Page.    Tommy  Trot's  visit  to  Santa  Claus.    Scribner.  1.00 


Fifth  Geade 
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Grades  •  List  Frier 


3-5 

Paine.    Arkansaw  bear.  Altemus. 

$1.50 

3-4 

Phillips.    Wee  Ann.  Houghton. 

1.50 

3-4 

Richards.    Pig  brother  and  other  stories.  Little. 

.65 

4-0 

ssitmey.    rive  lime  peppeis.  ijoiniop. 

1.7o 

4-6 

Spyri.    Moni,  the  goat  boy.  Ginn. 

.64 

4-5 

Thome-Thomson.    The  birch  and  the  star.  Row. 

.48 

3-5 

White.    Magic  forest.  Macmillan. 

1.25 

3-5 

 Little  girl  of  long  ago.  Houghton. 

1.65 

4-7 

Wiggin.    Birds'  Christmas  carol.  Houghton. 

.90 

Geography  and  Travel,  Industries 

4-5 

Carroll.    Around  the  world,  Book  III.  Silver. 

.69 

4-6 

Chamberlain.    How  we  travel.  Macmillan. 

.96 

4-6 

Chamberlain  and  Chamberlain.    North  America.  Macmillan. 

.96 

4-7 

Ch«mp  and  Clow     Storip«;  of  Tnri'imt'rv  f  rpv   pel  ^    9.  vol  papVi 

\  /IJd.T      till  vl   V    1 1'  M  .        k  J  I  V  / 1  I V  o    Vy  1     lliuuotl  J      \  1  v _>  \  .    Cvl./j     *J     V  W  1  ■    \D  <X    11  • 

Edu.  Pub.  Co. 

1.50 

2-4 

Hall.    Weavers  and  other  workers.  Rand. 

.70 

4-5 

Perdue.    Child  life  in  other  lands.    (Sch.  ed. )  Rand. 

.85 

3-4 

Perkins.    Japanese  twins.    (Sch.  ed.)  Houghton. 

.88 

3-4 

Shaw.    Discoverers  and  explorers.    American  Book  Co. 

.52 

History,  Biography 

4-6 

Baldwin.    Four  great  Americans.    American  Book  Co. 

.64 

3-5 

 Thirty  more  famous  stories.    American  Book  Co. 

.72 

3-4 

Eggleston.    Stories  of  American  life  and  adventure. 

American  Book  Co. 

.64 

3-4 

Jenks.    Childhood  of  Ji-Shib,  the  Ojibwa.  Atkinson. 

.72 

4-5 

MY»C!ni»klf»      OlrUtimp  citoripc:  nf  thp  Old  North  Sta tp  TTpath 

.52 

3-5 

Pumphrey.    Pilgrim  stories.  Rand. 

.75 

4-5 

Terry.    The  beginnings.  Row. 

.60 

FIFTH  GRADE 

Bible 

4-5 

Bible.    Stories  from  the  life  of  Christ.  (Selected  by  Kelman.) 

Dutton. 

1.00 

Citizenship 

4-6 

Bailey.    Sure  Pop  and  the  safety  scouts.    World  Book  Co. 

(May  be  obtained  free  from  the  State  Department  of  Insurance.) 

4-5 

Richman  and  Walla ch.    Good  citizenship.    American  Book  Co. 

.64 

Fairy  Tales,  Folk-lore,  Fables,  Myths,  Legends 

5-7 

Arabian  Nights.  Stories  from  the  Arabian  nights.  (Ed.  by  Olcott.) 

Holt. 

2.00 

4-5 

Asbjomsen.    Fairy  tales  from  the  far  north.  Burt. 

1.00 

3-5 

Ewing.    Lob  Lie-by-the-fire.  Harcourt. 

2.00 

5-7 

Harris.    Uncle  Remus,  his  songs  and  his  sayings.  Appleton. 

2.00 

5-7 

Hawthorne.   Wonder  book  and  tanglewood  tales. 

(Washington  square  classics.)  Jacobs. 

1.50 

5-7 

 Wonder  book  and  tanglewood  tales.    (Riv.  lit.  ser.) 

Houghton. 

.56 
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Elementary  Library  Lists 


Grades  List  Price 


4-  6     Kingsley.    Water  babies.    Dutton.  $0.60 

5-  7  Lagerlof.  Wonderful  adventures  of  Nils.  Doubleday.  1.90 
4-5     Lansing.    Page,  esquire  and  knight.    Ginn.  .58 

4-  5    MacDonald.    Princess  and  the  goblin.    Lippincott.  1.50 

5-  6    Macleod.  King  Arthur  and  his  noble  knights.  (Home  library.) 

Burt.  1.25 

4-6     Ruskin.    King  of  the  golden  river.    Heath.  .56 

4-  5     Stockton.    Fanciful  tales.    Scribner.  .72 

5-  6     Tappan.    Old  ballads  in  prose.    (Sch.  ed.)    Houghton.  .96 

Nature  and  Science 

4-5     Ghosh.    The  wonders  of  the  jungle  (Vol.  I).    Heath.  .96 

4-6     Patch.    Bird  stories.     (Sch.  ed.)    Atlantic  Monthly.  1.00 

Animal  Stories 

3-  5     Burgess.    Mother  West  Wind's  animal  friends.     (Sch.  ed.) 

Little.  .80 

4-  6    Kipling.    Jungle  book.    Century.  1.50 

5-  7     Seton.    Krag  and  Johnny  Bear.    Scribner.  .72 

4-  6     Sewell.    Black  Beauty.    Grosset.  .75 

Useful  Arts 

5-  6     Benton.    A  little  cook-book  for  a  little  girl.    Page.  1.00 

5-8                    A  little  housekeeping  book  for  a  little  girl.    Page.  1.00 

5-7  Jevvctt.  Health  and  safety.  Ginn.  .68 
5-8  Mowry  and  Mowry.  American  inventions  and  inventors.  Silver.  .96 
5-6     O'Shea  and  Kellogg.  Health  and  cleanliness.  (Health  ser.,  Bk.  2.) 

Macmillan.  .88 

Fine  Arts,  Picture  Study,  Drawing,  Music 

4-  6    Bender.    Great  opera  stories.    Macmillan.  .80 

5-  8     Chandler.    Magic  pictures  of  long  ago.    Holt.  1.40 

Amusements,  Games  and  Sports 

5-7    Beard.    Jolly  book  of  funcraft.    Stokes.  2.00 

Plays 

5-8     Luetkenhaus.    Plays  for  school  children.  Century.  1.50 

4-  6     Skinner.    Tales  and  plays  of  Robin  Hood.    American  Book  Co.  .56 

Poetry 

5    Blake  and  Alexander.    Graded  poetry  reader,  No.  5.    Merrill.  .52 

5-  6     Wiggin  and  Smith.    Posy  ring.    Doubleday.  1.75 

Stories 

4-  6     Aanrud.    Lisbeth  Longfrock.    Ginn.  .50 

3-  5    Alden.    Why  the  chimes  rang.    Bobbs.  .75 

5-  7  Alcott.  Under  the  lilacs.  Little.  1.75 
5-7                    Jack  and  Jill.    Little.  1.75 

4-  6     Baylor.    Juan  and  Juanita.    Houghton.  1.50 


Fifth  Grade 
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Grades  List  Price 

4-6     Brown.    John  of  the  woods.    Houghton.  $1.75 

4-  5     Crichton.    Peep-in-the-world.    Longmans.  1.2.") 

5-  7    Defoe.    Robinson  Crusoe.    Houghton.  .92 

5-7                     Robinson  Crusoe.     (II.  by  Rhead. )    Harper.  1.75 

5-7     Dodge.    Hans  Brinker.    Scribner.  1.50 

5-6     Drummond.    Monkey  that  would  not  kill.    Dodd.  1.00 

5-7     Ewing.    Jackanapes.    Ginn.  .68 

5-6    Hale.    Peterkin  papers.    Houghton.  1.05 

5-6    Kipling.    Just  so  stories.    Doubleday.  1.90 

4-6    Otis.    Mr.  Stubbs's  brother.    Harper.  .90 

4-  7    Page.    Two  little  Confederates.    Scribner.  1.75 

5-  6  Rankin.  The  Adopting  of  Rosa  Marie.  Holt.  1.50 
4-7  Richards.  Captain  January.  Page.  .50 
4-6  Spyri.  Heidi.  Ginn.  .68 
4-6                    Heidi.    (II.  by  Dole.)    Rand.  2.00 

4-  6     Stein.    Gabriel  and  the  hour  glass.    Page.  1.50 

5-  7     Zwilgmeyer.    Johnny  Blossom.    Pilgrim  Press.  1.50 

Geography  and  Travel,  Industries 

4-5     Carroll.    Around  the  world  series,  Book  IV.    Silver.  .72 

4-6     Chamberlain.    How  we  are  fed.    Macmillan.  .88 

4-6     Chamberlain  and  Chamberlain.  Europe.  (New  ed. )  Macmillan.  .96 

4-5  Mirick.  Home  life  around  the  world.  (Sch.  ed.)  Houghton.  .88 
1-8     National  Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pictorial  geography.    Each  set  $1.50;  3  different  sets,  $4.00;  all 
6  sets,  $8.0  0.     (Important.    Order  from  society.) 

3-  5     Perkins.    French  twins.    Houghton.  .88 

4-  6     Schwatka.    Children  of  the  cold.     (New  ed.)    Educ.  Pub.  Co.  1.50 

Biography 

4-6    Baldwin.    American  book  of  golden  deeds.    American  Book  Co.  .72 

4-  6    Brooks.    True  story  of  Christopher  Columbus.    Lothrop.  1.50 

5-  6  Jewett.  Francis  of  Assisi — God's  troubadour.  Crowell.  2.00 
4-8     Boutet  de  Monvel.    Joan  of  Arc.    McKay.  1.50 

4-  7     Brooks.    True  story  of  George  Washington.    Lothrop.  1.50 

History 

5-  7     Allen.    North  Carolina  history  stories.    Johnson  Pub.  Co.  .50 

4-  6     Blaisdell  and  Ball.    Short  stories  from  American  History.    Ginn.  .72 

5-  6     Echenrode.    Told  in  story.    Johnson  Pub.  Co.  .90 

4-  6    Plutarch.  The  children's  Plutarch.  (Tales  of  the  Greeks,  Sch.  ed.) 

Harper.  .70 

5-  6     Southworth.    Builders  of  our  country.    ( Books  I  and  II,  each. ) 

Appleton.  .88 

4-  6     Tappan.    American  hero  stories.    Houghton.  .92 

5-  6     Terry.    Lord  and  vassal.    Row.  .80 

Indian  Life  and  History 

4-5     Stoddard.    Talking  leaves.    Harper.  .90 

3-5     Snedden.    Docas,  the  Indian  boy.    Heath.  .80 
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County  Commencements 


The  winners  in  the  subject  matter  contests  held  at  the  County  Commencement  at 
Lexington,  Davidson  County.  The  grades  made  by  these  children  represent  the 
highest  standard  reached  by  the  schools  this  year. 


the  finest  specimens  and  demonstrate  to  those  present  just  wherein 
certain  contestants  failed  and  just  wherein  other  contestants  succeeded. 
This  demonstration  has  real  educational  worth,  not  only  to  the  pupils 
who  failed  and  who  succeeded,  hut  to  their  teachers  and  to  the  parents 
of  the  children  as  well." 

A  complete  list  of  exhibits  from  which  a  few  items  may  be  selected 
is  suggested  in  this  bulletin.  This  list  may  prove  helpful  in  outlining 
for  your  teachers  the  main  features  of  a  good  school  exhibit. 

The  arrangement  of  the  material,  the  mounting  and  the  placing 
of  the  exhibit  is  a  telling  point  in  the  usefulness  of  the  display. 

Outstanding  Results.  Some  of  the  notable  results  of  the  County 
Commencement  are  (1)  County-wide  sentiment  for  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  the  children  of  that  county  is  quickened  and 
intensified,  (2)  motivation  of  school  work  throughout  the  year  thereby 
making  it  possible  to  reach  the  highest  standard  of  work  possible, 
(3)  the  clear  presentation  of  the  vital  activities  of  the  school  giving  a 
clear  cut  notion  of  worth  while  work  that  the  schools  are  doing,  (4) 
a  better  understanding  of  the  educational  values  of  school  exhibits, 
(5)  coming  together  from  all  parts  of  the  county  for  the  same  purpose 
and  having  a  common  interest  in  the  work  of  the  day,  those  present 
are  apt  to  feel  more  keenly  the  strength  of  concerted  effort  as  well  as 
to  have  more  genuine  uppreciation  of  friendly  intercourse  £:nd  asso- 
ciation. 

Preparation  for  the  County  Commencement.  The  preparation  for  the 
County  Commencement  should  begin  like  that  for  the  Group  Center 
Commencement  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  or  at  the  County- 
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wide  Conference  held  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  schools.  While  the 
County  Commencement  is  largely  an  outcome  of  the  several  Group 
Center  Commencements  so  far  as  the  program  is  concerned,  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  to  prepare  early  and  to  continue  the  efforts  to 
realize  in  the  County  Commencement  the  great  aims  of  the  year — that 
of  raising  the  standard  of  work  and  of  bringing  about  a  cooperation 
and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  county  to  achieve  greater 
things  for  the  schools  of  the  county.  It  is  necessary  to  state  clearly 
and  fully  the  essential  factors  in  a  successful  County  Commencement 
and  to  begin  at  the  first  of  the  school  term  to  work  toward  a  realization 
of  this  end. 

1.  General  Directions  and  Suggestions.  The  directions  and  suggestions 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  toward  the  goal  which  affords  a  con- 
structive plan  to  follow  should  be  given  the  teachers  and  principals 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  "For  the  children  to  understand  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  session,  that  they  will  have  a  fair  chance  at  the 
close  of  the  term  to  compete  not  only  with  their  classmates  in  their 
local  school,  not  only  with  their  neighbors  in  their  Group  Center  Com- 
mencements, but  also  with  victors  from  every  Group  Center  Commence- 
ment, on  their  County  Commencement  day,  is  to  arouse  in  them  a  genuine 
motive  which  will  carry  them  on  through  the  term,  thereby  promoting 
their  mastery  of  these  subjects  and  of  those  activities  for  which  contests 
are  to  be  provided."  If  the  plan  for  conducting  the  contests  is  clear  to 
the  pupils  as  well  as  to  the  teacher  the  influence  on  the  work  is  very 
beneficial.  Superintendent  Ray  Funderburk  of  Union  County  states  the 
plan  of  procedure  so  clearly  in  a  recent  report  from  his  county  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  restate  it  here.  "Each  individual  school  conducts 
a  contest  to  determine  the  winners  in  the  various  events.  These  winners 
in  each  school  enter  the  group  center  contests.  The  county  is  divided 
into  six  groups.  By  this  method  you  will  notice  that  in  the  final 
contests  there  will  be  only  six  contestants  in  each  event.  So  that  a 
student  who  wins  in  the  final  contest  is  the  winner  in  the  Group  Center 
Commencement  and  also  the  winner  in  his  individual  school.  Even 
everybody  who  gets  to  the  Group  Center  Contests  is  a  winner  and  he 
is  twice  a  winner  if  he  gets  to  a  final  contest  even  tho  he  is  not  suc- 
cessful there.  If  he  is  successful  in  the  final  contest,  then  the  contest- 
ant is  thrice  a  winner."  The  appointment  of  the  various  committees 
and  the  detailed  rules  and  regulations  for  the  county-wide  contests  may 
be  given  later  on  in  the  school  term,  probably  several  weeks  before  the 
date  set  for  the  County  Commencement. 

Rulings  and  Directions  for  contests  are  reproduced  here. 

DURHAM  COUNTY— CONTEST  RULES  FOR  GROUP  CENTER 

RALLIES  AND  THE  COUNTY  COMMENCEMENT 
The  County  Commencement  for  1922  will  be  held  on  Friday.  April 
21.     In  deciding  on  the  contests  and   the  rules   for   this  year,  the 
committee  of  teachers  has  tried  to  prevent  unfair  competition  between 
the  larger  and  the  smaller  schools.     Separate  contests  for  these  two 
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Grades  List  Price 

6-8    Tappan.    Heroes  of  progress.    Houghton.  $1.25 

5-7    Williamson.    Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee.    Johnson.  .40 

History 

5-  6    Blaisdell.    Stories  from  English  history.    Ginn.  .44 

6-  7  Blaisdell  and  Ball.  Hero  stories  from  American  history.  Ginn.  .80 
5-7  Connor.  Makers  of  North  Carolina  history.  Thompson  Pub.  Co.  .65 
4-7    Haaren  and  Poland.    Famous  men  of  Rome.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .72 

4-  7    ■               Famous  men  of  Greece.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .72 

5-  6                    Famous  men  of  the  middle  ages.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .72 

4-6    McMurry.    Pioneers  on  land  and  sea.    Macmillan.  .88 

6-  7  Tappan.  Old  world  hero  stories.  Houghton.  1.16 
6-7    Terry.  The  new  liberty.  (History  stories  of  other  lands,  Vol.  5.) 

Row.  .69 

Indian  Life  and  History 

6-  7  Eastman  and  Eastman.  Wigwam  evenings.  Little.  1.75 
4-6     Zitkala-Sa.    Old  Indian  legends.    Ginn.  .76 

SEVENTH  GRADE 
Government  and  Citizenship 

7-  8  Moffett.  Careers  of  danger  and  daring.  Century.  1.50 
6-8    Price.    The  land  we  live  in.    Small.  1.75 

Folk-lore,  Fairy  Tales,  Tables,  Myths,  Legends 

6-  7    Church.    Odyssey  for  boys  and  girls.    Macmillan.  1.75 

7-  8    Irving.    Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Houghton.  1.50 

6-  7    Pyle.    Story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights.    Scribner.  3.50 

7-  10  Tappan.    When  knights  were  bold.    Houghton.  3.00 

Nature  and  Science 

7-8     Chapman.    Travels  of  birds.    Appleton.  .76 

7-9    Hawksworth.    Strange  adventures  of  a  pebble.    Scribner.  1.60 

7-8    Morgan.    Boy  electrician.    Lothrop.  2.50 

Animal  Stories 

7-8     Atkinson.    Greyfriars  Bobby.    Burt.  .75 

7-8     Bostock.    Training  of  wild  animals.    Century.  1.75 

7-8     Ollivant.    Bob,  son  of  battle.    Burt.  .75 

7-8     Seton.    Wild  animals  I  have  known.    Grosset.  2.00 

Useful  Arts 

7-8    Adams.    Harper's  machinery  book  for  boys.    Harper.  1.75 

7-8    Forman.    Stories  of  useful  inventions.    (Sch.  ed. )    Century.  .90 

7-8     Kinne  and  Cooley.    Clothing  and  health.    Macmillan.  .96 

7-8                    Food  and  health.    Macmillan.  .96 

7_8                    The  home  and  the  family.    Macmillan.  .96 

7-8    Verrill.    Harper's  aircraft  book.    Harper.  1.75 


Seventh  Grade 
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Fine  Arts,  Picture  Study,  Drawing,  Music 

Grades  List  Price 

6-8    Bacon.    Songs  that  every  child  should  know.    Grosset.  $1.00 

6-8    Oliver.    First  steps  in  the  enjoyment  of  pictures.    Holt.  1.50 

Amusements,  Games,  Sports 

6-8     Boy  Scouts  of  America.    Official  handbook.    (Latest  edition.) 

Grossett.  1.00 

Plays 

6-  9    Moses.    Treasury  of  plays  for  children.    Little.  3.00 

Poetry 

7    Blake  and  Alexander.    Graded  poetry  reader,  No.  7.    Merrill.  .52 

7-  8    Wiggin  and  Smith.    Golden  numbers.    Doubleday.  1.75 

Stories 

6-7    Alcott.    Jo's  boys.    Little.  1.75 

6-7   .   Old  fashioned  girl.    Little.  1.75 

6-  7                     Eight  cousins.    Little.  1.75 

7-  8  Aldrich.  Story  of  a  bad  boy.  Houghton.  .80 
6-8  Altsheler.  Young  trailers.  Appleton.  1.50 
6-8  Barbour.  Crimson  sweater.  Century.  1.25 
6-8    Bennett.    Master  skylark.    Century.  1.50 

6-  8    Clemens.    Prince  and  pauper.    Harper.  2.25 

7-  11                  Tom  Sawyer.    Harper.  1.00 

7-12  Dickens.    Christmas  carol  and  Cricket  on  the  hearth. 

(Riv.  sch.  lib.).    Houghton.  1.00 

6-7    Dix.    Merry  lips.    Macmillan.  1.50 

5-  7    Eggleston.    Hoosier  school  boy.    Scribner.  1.00 

6-  8    Hale.    Man  without  a  country.    Ginn.  .60 

7-  8    Hawes.    The  mutineers.    Atlantic  Monthly.  2.00 

6-  7    Lamb  and  Lamb.  Tales  from  Shakespeare.  (New  ed.)  Scribner.  3.00 

7-  8  Kipling.  Captains  courageous.  Doubleday.  1.90 
7-8  Masefield.  Jim  Davis.  Grossett.  .75 
6-8    Pyle.    Men  of  iron.    Harper.  1.75 

6-  8                    Otto  of  the  silver  hand.    Scribner.  2.00 

7-  8    Scott.    Ivanhoe.    Rand.  1.51) 

6-  8    Shaw.    Castle  Blair.    Heath.  .50 

7-  8    Stevenson.    Treasure  Island.    Scribner.  1.75 

6-  8    Wiggin.    Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.    Houghton.  1.12 

Geography  and  Travel,  Industries 

5-  7    Allen.    New  Europe  (Latest  ed.).    Ginn.  1.00 

7-  8    Bowman.    South  America.    Ginn.  1.00 

6-  7    Carroll.    Around  the  world,  Book  V.    Silver.  .75 

7-  10  Du  Chaillu.  Land  of  the  long  night.  Scribner.  2.25 
7-8  Fisher.  Resources  and  industries  of  the  United  States.  Ginn.  .00 
6-9     Finnemore.    France  and  Alsace  Lorraine. 

(Peeps  at  many  lands).    Macmillan.  1.00 

6-  7    Haskell.    Katrinka:  the  story  of  a  Russian  child.    Dutton.  2.00 

7-  8  Huntington.  Asia.  Rand.  1.25 
6-7    Mitton  and  Williams.    London  and  Paris.    Macmillan.  1.00 
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s                                                                                                                            List  Price 

6- 

•7 

Mochler-Ferryman  and  Thomson.    Norway  and  Denmark. 

Macmillan. 

$1.00 

5- 

■8 

Perry.    With  Azir  Girges  in  Egypt.  Atkinson. 

.80 

7- 

•8 

Slocum.    Around  the  world  in  the  Sloop  Spray.  Scritmer. 

.88 

6- 

•S 

Starr.    Strange  peoples.  Heath. 

.92 

Biography 

7- 

11 

Parkman.    Heroes  of  today.  Century. 

1.75 

7- 

12 

Franklin.    Autobiography.  Holt. 

2.25 

6- 

•8 

Hill.    On  the  trail  of  Grant  and  Lee.  Houghton. 

1.28 

7. 

<j 

Grenfell.    Adrift  on  an  icepan.  Houghton. 

.48 

6- 

7 

Moores.    Life  of  Lincoln  for  boys  and  girls.  Houghton. 

.48 

7- 

•S 

Richards.    Florence  Nightingale.  Appleton. 

1.75 

7- 

-8 

Scudder.    George  Washington.  Houghton. 

.56 

History 

6- 

-8 

Barstow.    The  westward  movement.  Century. 

1 .85 

7- 

•8 

Benezet.    Young  people's  history  of  the  world  war.  Macmillan. 

1.20 

5- 

•7 

Evans.    America  first.  Bradley. 

1.50 

Lodge  and  Roosevelt.    Hero  tales  from  American  history. 

Century. 

1.90 

7- 

•8 

Parkman.    Rivals  for  America.  Little. 

.90 

5- 

-8 

Prescott.    A  day  in  a  colonial  home.    (Ed.  by  Dana,  sch.  ed. ) 

Marshall  Jones. 

ton 

6- 

Terry.  The  modern  world.  (History  stories  of  other  lands,  v.  6.) 

Row. 

.69 

6- 

Warren.    Stories  from  English  history.  Heath. 

1.48 

Indian  Life  and  History 

7- 

-S 

Eastman.    Indian  boyhood.  Little. 

2.50 

<  ■ 

-8 

Schultz.    With  the  Indians  in  the  Rockies.  Houghton. 

1.75 

ADDITIONAL  LIST  FOR  THE  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 

(Many  seventh  grade  children  will  enjoy  these  books.) 


Andrews.    Perfect  tribute.    Scribner.  $0.75 

Barrie.    Peter  and  Wendy.    Scribner.  2.00 

Bennett.     Barnaby  Lee.    Century.  1.50 

Brown.    Rab  and  his  friends.    Heath.  .56 

Bullen.    Cruise  of  the  Cachelot.    Grossett.  1.00 

Cather.    Boyhood  stories  of  famous  men.    Century.  1.75 

(Vrvantes.    Don  Quixote.    Dodd.  2.50 

Collins.    Boys'  book  of  model  aeroplanes.    (Rev.  ed.)  Century.  2.00 

Cooper.    Last  of  the  Mohicans.    Grosset.  1.90 

Craik.    John  Halifax,  gentleman.   Crowell.  1.50 

Dana.    Two  years  before  the  mast.    McKay.  1.50 

Davis.    School  and  home  gardening.    Lippincott.  1.28 

Dickens.    David  Copperfield.    Jacobs.  2.25 

  Tale  of  two  cities.  Crowell. 

(Cheaper  edition,  Houghton,  $0.80.) 

Hamilton  and  Hamilton.    Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee.    Houghton.  1.25 

Hughes.    Tom  Brown's  school  days.    Harper.  1.75 

Irving.    Tales  from  the  Alhambra.    Houghton.  .56 


Books  to  Read  Aloud 
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Jenks  and  Smith.    We  and  our  government.    Boni  &  Liveright.  $1.50 

Kinne  and  Cooley.    The  home  and  the  family.    Macmillan.  .90 

Lamprey.    In  the  days  of  the  guild.    Stokes.  2.50 

Lippitt.    Personal  hygiene  and  home  nursing.    World  Book  Co.  1.58 

London.    Call  of  the  wild.    Grosset.  .75 

Marshall.    An  island's  story:  England.    Stokes.  5.00 

Masefield.    Martin  Hyde.    Little.  1.30 

Matthews.    Book  of  birds  for  young  people.    Houghton.  .92 

Macleod.    Shakespeare  story  book.    Barnes.  3.00 

Parkman.    Heroines  of  service.    Century.  1.75 

Parkman.     Oregon  trail.     Little.  1.50 

Pyle.     Story  of  Jack  Ballister's  fortunes.    Century.  2.00 

Roberts.    Children  of  the  wild.     (Sch.  ed.)    Macmillan.  1.00 

Scott.     Talisman.     Macmillan.  2.25 

Southworth  and  Paine.     Bugle  calls  of  liberty.     Iroquios.  .80 

Stevenson.    Kidnapped.    Scribner.  1.75 

Stevenson.     Black  arrow.     Scribner.  1.00 

Waterloo.     Story  of  Ab.     Doubleday.  I.75 

Yonge.    Book  of  golden  deeds.    Dutton.  1.00 

Poetry 

Longfellow.    Evangeline  and  other  poems.   (Riv.  lit.  ser. )   Houghton.  .80 

■  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.    Houghton.  .44 

Olcott.     Story  tellng  poems.     Houghton.  1.50 

Scott.  Lady  of  the  lake.  Rand.  .80 
Stevenson  and  Stevenson.    Days  and  deeds,  a  book  of  verse. 

Doubleday.  1.60 


BOOKS  TO  READ  ALOUD 

3-  5  Aesop.    Fables.    (Ed.  by  Jacobs.) 
7-8  Aldrich.     Story  of  a  bad  boy. 

4-  5  Anderson.     Ugly  ducking  and  other  tales. 

6-  S  Andrews.    The  perfect  tribute. 

7-  8  Baldwn.     Story  of  Roland. 

1-3  Bannerman.    Little  black  Sambo. 

7-8  Bennett.    Barnaby  Lee. 

7-8  Bennett.    Master  Skylark. 

1-  3  Brooke.    Three  lttle  pigs. 

3-  4  Brown.     John  of  the  woods. 

2-  5  Burgess.    Old  Mother  West  Wind. 

4-  5  Carroll.     Alice's  adventures  in  wonderland. 

3-  4  Carryl.    Davy  and  the  goblin. 

7-S  Clemens.    Prince  and  the  pauper. 

5-  8  Colum.    Chldren  of  Odin. 

7-8  Cooper.     Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

4-  5  Craik.    Little  lame  prince. 

1-5  Crothers.     Miss  Muffett's  Christmas  party. 

7-8  Barton.     Canterbury  pilgrms. 

r>-8  Defoe.    Robinson  Crusoe. 

6-  S  DuChallu.     Land  of  the  long  night. 

7-  8  Dickens.    Tale  of  two  cities. 
7-8  Dix.  Merrylips. 

5-  7  Dodge.    Hans  Brinker. 
5-7  Ewing.  Jackanapes. 
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7-8  Franklin.  Autobiography. 

6-  7  French.    Lance  of  Kanana. 

5-  6  French.     Sir  Marrok. 

1-3  Greenaway.    Marigold  garden. 

7-  8  Grenfell.    Adrift  on  an  ice  pan. 
4-5  Hale.    Peterkn  papers. 

1-8  Harris.    Uncle  Remus;  his  songs  and  sayings. 

4-6  Hawthorne.  Wonder-book. 

1-2  Hopkins.    Sandman:  his  farm  stories. 

6-  8  Hughes.    Tom  Brown's  school  days. 
4-6  Kingsley.    Water  babies. 

7-  8  Kipling.    Captains  courageous. 
4-6  Kipling.     Jungle  book. 

4-  6  Kipling.    Just  so  stories. 

5-  6  Lagerlof.    Wonderful  adventures  of  Nils. 

6-  7  Lamb.    Adventures  of  Ulysses. 
6-8  Lamb.    Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
1-3  Lear.    Book  of  nonsense. 

3-  4  Lofting.    Story  of  Dr.  Doolittle. 
6-8  Lucas.    Slow  coach. 

6-8  Marshall.    English  literature  for  boys  and  girls. 

6-8  Meigs.    Master  Simon's  garden. 

1-3  Morley.    Donkey  John  of  Toy  Valley. 

1-3  Mother  Goose.    Nursery  rhyme  book. 

4-  8  Ollcott.     Good  stories  for  great  holidays. 
6-8  Ollivant.     Bob,  son  of  Battle. 

1-3  O'Shea.    Six  nursery  classics. 

1-3  Perkins.    Dutch  twins. 

1-3  Potter.    Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit. 

5-  8  Prescott.    A  day  in  a  colonial  home. 

4-  6  Pumphrey.     Pilgrim  stories. 

6-  8  Pyle.    Men  of  iron. 

5-  7  Pyle.    King  Arthur  and  his  noble  knights. 

5-  7  Pyle.    Merry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood. 

6-  7  Pyle.    Story  of  Jack  Ballister's  fortunes. 
1-7  Rosetti.    Poems  for  children. 

7-  8  Scott.  Talisman. 

1-3  Scudder.    Book  of  fables  and  folk  stories. 

1-7  Scudder.    Children's  book. 

4-6  Spyril.  Heidi. 

1-7  Stevenson,  B.  E.    Home  book  of  verse  for  young  folks. 

6-  8  Stevenson,  R.  L.    Treasure  Island. 

1-4  Stevenson,  R.  L.      Child's  garden  of  verse. 

4-  5  Stockton.    Fanciful  tales. 

5-  6  Tappan.    Old  ballads  in  prose. 

7-  8  Waterloo.    Story  of  Ab. 

6-  8  Wiggin.    Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  farm. 
3-5  Zwilgmeyer.     Johnny  Blossom. 


CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  LIBRARY  BOOKS 
FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Books  marked  with  asterisks  (*)  are  recommended  for  first  purchase. 
REFERENCE  BOOKS 

List  Price 

fAppleton's  New  Practical  Cyclopedia.  Appleton.  $24.00 
Bartholomew.    Literary  and  historical  atlas  of  America. 

(Everyman's  Library.)    Button.  .<;<> 

Bartholomew.  Literary  and  historical  atlas  of  Europe.  Button.  .60 
*Brown  and  Stiles.    Mending  and  repairing  of  books. 

American  Library  Association.  .25 

*Champlaiii.     Young  folk's  cyclopedia  of  common  things.    Holt.  3.00 

—  Young  folk's  cyclopedia  of  literature  and  art.     Holt.  3.00 

  Young  folk's  cyclopedia  of  persons  and  places.    Holt.  3.00 

Century  altas  of  the  world;  revised  and  enlarged.    Century.  9.00 

Children's  catalog  of  thirty-five  hundred  books.    Wilson.  4.50 

Children's  catalog  supplement.     Yearly.    Wilson.  .75 

f  Bictionary.    Webster's  new  international.    Merriam.  12.00 
tEneyelopedia.    New  international.   (Latest  ed.)   Bodd.  168.00 
(Early  edition  is  satisfactory.    May  be  bought  second-hand 
for  about  $50.00.) 

Foster.    Bebating  for  boys.    Macmillan.  1.50 

*  Graded  list  of  books  for  children.     Prepared  by  the  Elementary 

School  Library  Committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  American 

Library  Association,  Chicago,  111.  1.25 

*Hammand\s  Liberty  atlas  of  the  world.    Hammond.  6.00 

Powers.  Handy  dictionary  of  prose  quotations.  Crowell.  .35 
Public  Documents. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 
U.  S.  Geological  survey. 
U.  S.  Postoffice  department. 
U.  S.  Congressional  directory. 
Publications.    American  Library  Association,  Chicago. 
(For  teachers.    Send  for  list.) 

*Ri<<\     Lessons  on  the  use  of  books  and  libraries.     Rand.  1.00 

Robert.     Primer  of  parliamentary  law  for  schools.    Boubleday.  .75 

*  Robert.  Rules  of  order.  (Revised  edition.)  Scott.  1.00 
Study  outline  series.    Each.    H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  .15-.35 

*  Wilson's  school  library  management.  (Latest  edition.)  Wilson.  .85 
*World  almanac.  Annual.  Press  Publishing  Co.  .75 
t World  book  i  encyclopedia  for  children).    10  vols. 

World  Book  Co.  57.50 


CLASS  No.  628.     PICTURE  BOOKS 

Grades 

1-2     Aesop.     Aesop  for  children.     Rand.  82.00 
1-2    Brooke.    The  golden  goose  book.    Warne.  2.00 
Contains:    The  golden  goose.  ^ 

*The  three  bears.  I  These  may  be  obtained 

*The  three  pigs.  r     singly  at  .50  each. 

History  of  Tom  Thumb.  I 


tState  library  aid  should  not  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias. 
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(had, 

1-2 
1-2 
1-2 


*Brooke.    Johnny  Crow's  garden.  Warne. 
 Johnny  Crow's  party.  Warne. 


1-2 
1-2 

1-2 
1-2 
1-2 


1-2 


1-2 
1-2 
1-2 
1-2 
1-2 
1-2 
1-2 
1-2 


List  Price 
$1.00 
1 .00 

2.25 

These  may 
be  obtained 
in  paper  cov- 
ers at,  each, 
25  cents. 


1-2  


1-2 


Picture  book  No.  2 


Picture  book  No.  3 


*Caldecott.     Hey  diddle  diddle  picture  book.  Warne. 
Contains:  Hey  diddle  diddle. 
Baby  Bunting. 

Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid? 
A  frog  he  would  a  wooing  go. 
The  fox  jumps  over  the  parson's  gate. 
Picture  book  No.  2.  Warne. 
Contains:  Three  jovial  huntsmen.  j 

Sing  a  song  of  sixpence.  I  These  may  be  obtained 
The  Queen  of  hearts.  singly  at  .25  each 

The  farmer's  boy. 
Caldecott  picture  books.  Warne. 
Picture  book  No.  1 :  John  Gilpin. 

The  three  jovial  huntsmen. 
The  mad  dog. 

The  house  that  Jack  built. 
Sing  a  song  of  sixpence. 
The  Queen  of  hearts. 
Hey  diddle  diddle. 
Baby  bunting. 
Ride  a  cock  horse. 

Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid? 
The  frog  he  would  a  wooing  go. 
Baby's  bouquet.  Warne. 
Baby's  opera.  Warne. 

Can  be  had  in  .25  edition. 
Baby's  own  Aesop.  Warne. 
This  little  pig's  picture  book.  Lane. 
Indian  child  life.  Stokes. 
Also  published  in  two  volumes: 
Little  Indian  folk  and 
Little  red  people.  Each 

 Red  folk  and  wild  folk.  Stokes. 

Also  published  in  two  volumes: 
Little  brothers  of  the  west  and 
Children  of  the  wild.  (Each.) 
Dunlap.    The  muffin  shop.  Rand. 
*Francis.    Book  of  cheerful  cats.  Century. 

Gerson.  The  happy  heart  family.  Duffield. 
♦Greenaway.    The  Marigold  garden.  Warne. 

  Under  the  window.  Warne. 

Hoffman.    Slovenly  Peter.  Winston. 
Johnson.    A  bunch  of  keys.  Dutton. 
Mother  Goose.    Jack  and  Jill  and  other  rhymes. 


Crane 
Crane 


Doming 


Rand. 


.5<> 


.50 


.50 


1.50 
1.50 

1.75 
1.25 
2.00 


1.25 
1.50 


l.OO 
1.25 
1.50 
1.25 
2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
2.00 
.35 


2-3 


CLASS  No. 


628.     BOOKS  FOR  YOUNGEST  READERS, 
GRADES  ONE  TO  THREE 


(See  also  entries  under  various  Classes) 
Aesop.     Fables.     (111.  from  Billinghurst  Supp.  reading). 

Merrill.  $0.40 
♦Adelborg.    Clean  Peter  and  the  children  of  Grubbylea. 

Longmans.  1.50 


Books  for  Youngest  Readers  31 


Grades  List  Price 

3      Andersen.    Best  stories.    Newson.  $0.25 

3      —   Fairy  tales.    Selected  and  ed.  by  Turpin. 

(Graded  supp.  reading.)     Merrill.  .50 

2-4  *Aspinwall.    Short  stories  for  short  people.    Dutton.  2.00 

1-  2      Baldwin.    The  fair  reader.    American  Book  Co.    .  .52 

2-  3                       Another  fairy  reader.    American  Book  Co.  .;>5 

2-3  —    Second  fairy  reader.    American  Book  Co.  ,:55 

2-3                       Fairy  stories  and  fables.    American  Book  Co.  .;55 

1-  2  *Bannerman.    Story  of  little  black  Sambo.    Stokes.  .50 

2-  3  Bigham.  Mother  Goose  village.  Rand.  .75 
1-2  Blaisdell.  Boy  Blue  and  his  friends.  Little.  .65 
1-2  *Blaisdell.    Polly  and  Dolly.    Little.  .70 

1-  2  Pretty  Polly  Flinders.     Little.  .60 

2-  3  Bunny  Rabbit's  diary.    Little.  .60 

1-  3  —    Cherry  tree  children.     Little.  .52 

2-  3  Tommy  Tinker's  book.    Little.  .60 

2-3      Blaisdell.    Child  life  in  tale  and  fable.    Macmillan.  .75 

1-  3      Brooks.    Stories  of  the  red  children.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.  .60 

1  Brown.    The  jingle  primer.    American  Book  Co.  .30 

2-  3      Bryce.    Child  lore  dramatic  reader.    Scribner.  .30 

1-  2  *                Short  stories  for  little  folks.    Newson.  .40 

2-  3  *                That's  why  stories.    Newsom.  .75 

2-4                       Fables  from  afar.    Newson.  .45 

3         Burnett.    Racketty  Packetty  house.     Century.  .75 

2-4  *  Burgess.    Old  Mother  West  Wind.    (Sch.  ed.)    Little.  .80 

2-4  Mother  West  Wind's  neighbors.    (Sch.  ed.)    Little.  .50 

2-4  Mother  West  Wind's  animal  friends.    (Sch.  ed.) 

Little.  .50 

2-4  The  adventures  of  Reddy  Fox.    Little.  .50 

1-2  *  Burgess.    Goups  and  how  to  be  them.    Stokes.  2.00 

1-  2  More  goups  and  how  not  to  be  them.    Stokes.  2.00 

2-  3  Chance.  Little  folks  of  many  lands.  Ginn.  .56 
1-2      Cox.    Brownies:  their  book.    Century.  1.50 

1-  2                      Brownies  at  home.    Century.  1.50 

2-  3  Craik.  So-fat  and  Mew-mew.  Heath.  .56 
2-3      Defoe.    Robinson  Crusoe  for  boys  and  girls. 

Public  School  Publishing  Co.  .50 

1-2      Dodge.     Baby  days.     Century.  1.50 

1-2  ■    New  baby  world.     Century.  1.50 

1-  2      Dopp.    Bobby  and  Betty  at  home.    Rand.  .40 

2-  3  Dutton.  In  field  and  pasture.  American  Book  Co.  .60 
1-2  *Fox.  The  Indian  primer.  American  Book  Co.  .52 
1-3  *Francis.  Book  of  cheerful  cats.  Century.  1.00 
1-2  Garnett.  The  muffin  shop.  (II.  by  Hope  Dunlap.)  Rand.  1.00 
1-2  *Grover.     Sunbonnet  babies.    Rand.  .40 

1-2  *  ■ —    Overall  boys.    Rand.  .45 

1-2                       Folk  lore  readers;  a  primer.    Atkinson.  .62 

3-  4      Grimm.     House  in  the  wood  and  other  old  fairy  stories. 

Warne.  1.35 

1-  2      Haaren.    Rhymes  and  fables.    Newson.  .44 

2                         Songs  and  stories.    Newson.  .44 

3                         Fairy  life.    Newson.  .20 

2-  3      Heller  and  Bates.     Jack  and  the  beanstalk  and  brother  and 

sister.    Longmans.  .64 
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1-2      Heller  and  Bates.    Little  Golden  Hood.    Longmans.  $0.64 

1-2      Hix.     Once  upon  a  time  stories.     Longmans.  .32 

1-2      Holbrook.    Hiawatha  primer.     Houghton.  .48 

1-  2     *Hopkins.    The  sandman;  his  farm  stories.    Page.  1.50 

2-  3                       The  Sandman;  his  ship  stories.     Page.  1.50 

1-  2                       The  doers.     Houghton.  .96 

2         Howard.     Banbury  cross  stories.     Merrill.  .60 

2-  3  Hunt.  Little  house  in  the  woods.  Houghton.  .75 
1-2  Jones.  Circus  reader.  Sanborn.  .35 
1-3      Judd.    Palmer  Cox  Brownie  primer.     Century.  .75 

1-  3      Klingsmith.    Household  stories.    Flanagan.  .40 

2-  4  Just  stories.    Flanagan.  .40 

2-4      Lang.    Little  Red  Riding  Hood.    Longmans.  .20 

2-3     *                Sleeping  beauty  in  the  woods.    Longmans.  .64 

2-4                       Jack  the  giant  killer  and  other  stories.     Longmans.  .56 

Contains:  Prince  Hyacinth. 

Beauty  and  the  beast  and  other  nursery  classics. 

2-4    Princess  on  the  glass  hill  and  other  stories. 

Longmans.  .56 

2-4                       Dick  Whittington  and  other  stories.     Longmans.  .56 

2-4                       Prince  Darling  and  other  stories.     Longmans.  .56 

2-  4     *   Cinderella,  or  little  glass  slipper,  and  other  stories. 

Longmans.  .56 

2         Lansing.    Rhymes  and  stories.     Ginn.  .64 

3-  5                       Fairy  tales.     Ginn.  .64 

1-2     *Lefevre.    The  cock,  the  mouse  and  the  little  red  hen.  Jacobs.  1.50 

1-3      Lindsay.     Story  garden  for  little  children.     Lothrop.  1.00 

1-3                      Bobby  and  the  big  road.    Lothrop.  1.50 

1-3     *Lucia.    Peter  and  Polly  in  summer.    American  Book  Co.  .60 

1-  3     *                Peter  and  Polly  in  winter.    American  Book  Co.  .60 

2-  3     *   Stories  of  American  discoverers  for  little  Americans. 

American  Book  Co.  .60 

2-3      Meyer.    In  the  green  fields.    Little.  .75 

1-  2      MeMurry.    Tell  me  a  story.     Johnson.  .30 

2-  3                      Fifty  famous  fables.    Johnson.  .35 

1-  2      Mott.    Indoors  and  out.     Scribner.  .30 

2-  3       Mott  and  Dutton.    Fishing  and  hunting.  (Geography.) 

American  Book  Co.  .40 

1-2     *  Mother  Goose.    Mother  Goose.   (Ed.  by  Chas.  Welsh.)  Heath.  .60 

1-2     *   Nursery  rhyme  book.   (Ed.  by  Lang;  il.  by  Brooke.) 

Warne.  2.00 

1_2    Nursery  rhymes.    (Selected  by  Louey  Chisholm.) 

Dutton.  .75 

2        *                Mother  Goose.    (II.  by  Kate  Greenaway.)    Warne.  1.00 

1-2     *  Mother  Goose  melodies.    (Ed.  by  Wheeler.) 

Houghton.  2.50 

1-3     *                Jessie  Wilcox  Smith  Mother  Goose.     Dodd.  5.00 

(Same  in  small  edition.     Dodd.  1.50) 

1-  2       Mother  Goose.    Mother  Goose  in  silhouettes. 

(Cut  by  K.  C.  Buff  urn.)     Houghton.  .85 

2-  3  Murray.  Story  book  friends.  Little.  .50 
1-2  *Moore.  Night  before  Christmas.  Dutton.  .35 
1-2  Norton.  Rhymes,  jingles  and  fables.  Heath.  .64 
1-2                       Heart  of  oak  books  (vol.  I,  rev.  ed.).     Heath.  .64 
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3         O'Shea.    Old  world  wonder  stories.    Heath.  $0.20 

2-3     *                Six  nursery  classics.    Heath.  .56 

2         Parkinson.    Dutchie  doings.    Dodge.  1.00 

1-  3     *  Perkins.    The  Dutch  twins.    (Primer.)    Houghton.  .66 

2-  3      Perrault.    Tales  of  Mother  Goose.    (Tr.  by  Chas.  Welsh.) 

Heath.  .60 

1-3     *Potter.    The  tale  of  Peter  Rabbit.    Warne.  .60 

1_3  .    The  tale  of  Peter  Rabbit.    Warne.  .60 

1-  3                      Tale  of  Benjamin  Bunny.    Warne.  .75 

2-  3  Tailor  of  Gloucester.    Warne.  .60 

2-3      Poulsson.    Child  stories  and  rhymes.     Lothrop.  1.25 

2  ■                Runaway  donkey.    Lothrop.  1.25 

3  Pyle.  Christmas  angel.  Little.  1.20 
2-4  Scudder.  The  book  of  fables  and  folk  stories.  Houghton.  .56 
2-3      Serl.    In  fableland.     Silver.  .50 

1-  2                      Work-a-day  doings  on  the  farm.    Silver.  .40 

1  Serl  and  Evans.    Work-a-day  doings.    Silver.  .40 

2  Skinner.  Nursery  tales  from  many  lands.  Scribner.  .65 
1_2                       Storyland  in  play  (book  I).    Rand.  .45 

2-  3  Happy  tales  for  story  time.    American  Book  Co.  .64 

1-2     *Smith.    The  farm  book.    Houghton.  3.00 

1-  2                       Chicken  World.    Putnam.  2.50 

2-  4                       Seashore  book.    Houghton.  2.00 

1-2                       The  railroad  book.    Houghton.  2.00 

1-2     *Smith.    Arabella  and  Araminta.     Small.  1.00 

1-3                       The  tale  of  Bunny  Cotton  Tail.    Flanagan.  .25 

1-3                     The  circus  book.    Flanagan.  .40 

1-2      Smith.    Eskimo  stories.    Rand.  .40 

1-3      Smythe.    Reynard,  the  fox.    American  Book  Co.  .52 

1-  3  Tileston.  The  childrens'  hour.  Little.  .60 
1_2     *                Sugar  and  spice.    Little.  1.25 

2-  3      Turpin.    Classic  fables.    Merrill.  .60 

1-  3     *Varney.    Story  plays,  old  and  new.     (3  vol.) 

American  Book  Co.  .52 

2-  3      Wiley.    Mewanee,  the  little  Indian  boy.    Silver.  .30 

1_2                       Mother  Goose  primer.     Merrill.  .32 

2         Wiltso.    Folk  lore  stories  and  proverbs.     Ginn.  .60 

CLASS  No.  170.    ETHICS  AND  MANNERS 

6-8     *Dewey.    Lessons  on  manners.    Hinds.  $0.75 

g_g      .               Lessons  on  morals.    Hinds.  .75 

6-8  *Hall.  Manners  for  boys  and  girls.  Page.  1.75 
Ref.    McNaught.    Training  in  courtesy.    U.  S.  Education  Bureau 

Bulletin  1917,  No.  54,  Washington,  D.  C. 
6-7      Sneath  and  others.    Golden  rule  series.  Macmillan. 

(3)  v.  1  Golden  ladder  book.  .80 

(4)  v.  2  Golden  path  book.  .88 

(5)  v.  3  Golden  door  book.  1.00 

(6)  v.  4  Golden  key  book.  1.12 

(7)  v.  5  Golden  work  book.  1.12 

(8)  v.  6  Golden  deed  book.  1.20 
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7-12     Starrett.    Charm  of  fine  manners.    Lippincott.  $1.00 

5-  12     South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls.    Everyday  man- 

ners for  American  boys  and  girls.    Macmillan.  .80 

CLASS  No.  220.     BIBLE  STORIES 

4-5      Baldwin.    Old  stories  of  the  east.    American  Book  Co.  .45 

4-6      Bible.    Bible  for  young  people.     Century.  1.50 

Arranged  from  the  King  James  version  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Gilder. 

4-5     *Bible.    Old  Testament  stories.     Button.  1.00 

Selected  by  Edwin  Chisholm.     (Told  to  children  series.) 

4-  5     *Bible.    Stories  from  the  life  of  Christ.     Dutton.  1.00 

Selected  by  J.  H.  Kelman.    (Told  to  children  series.) 
6         Foster.    Story  of  the  Bible  told  in  simple  language. 

Book  Supply  Co.  1.50 

7-8      Gillie.    The  story  of  stories.    Macmillan.  1.50 

6-  7      Giierber.    Story  of  the  chosen  people.    American  Book  Co.  .60 

5-  6  *Hodges.  When  the  King  came.  Houghton.  1.25 
3-6  Holer.  Christ  Child  tales.  Flanagan.  .75 
3-6  *01cott.  Bible  stories  to  read  and  tell.  Houghton.  3.00 
3-6  Sherman  and  Kent.  The  children's  Bible.  Scribner.  3.50 
1-3  '    Stewart.    Tell  me  a  true  story.    Revell.  1.25 

5-  7     *Tappan.     Old,  old  story  book.     Houghton.  2.50 

CLASS  No.  320.  GOVERNMENT  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

(See  also  Classes  170,  808.8) 

6-  8      Bailey.    What  to  do  for  Uncle  Sam.    Flanagan.  $0.75 

3-  6                      Sure  pop  and  the  safety  scouts.    World.  .42 

5-  7      Bryant.     I  am  an  American.    Houghton.  1.25 

6-  7  *Coe.  Heroes  of  everyday  life.  Ginn.  .48 
6-7     *Crump.    Boy's  book  of  firemen.     Dodd.  1.65 

6-  7     *                Boy's  book  of  policemen.     Dodd.  1.65 

5-  8      Dole.    Young  citizen.     Heath.  .48 

7-  8      Dunn.    The  community  and  the  citizen.    (Rev.  ed. )    Heath.  .90 

1-6                       Citizenship  in  school  and  out.     Heath.  .80 

7-8      DuPuy.    Uncle  Sam's  modern  miracles.     Stokes.  1.35 

6-  7      Fryer.    Young  American  readers.    Winston.  .76 

7-  8  Greenlaw.  Builders  of  democracy.  Scott.  .60 
6-8      Hagedorn.    You  are  the  hope  of  the  world.    Macmillan.  .60 

6-  8      Hale.    A  man  without  a  country.    Little.  1.00 

7-  8  Haskin.  American  government.  Lippincott.  .80 
5-6      Hill.    Lessons  for  junior  citizens.     Ginn.  .50 

5-  7  *Hill.  Fighting  a  fire.  Century.  1.75 
7-8      Hughes.    Community  civics.    Allyn.  1.25 

6-  8     *Jenks  and  Smith.    We  and  our  government. 

Boni  and  Liveright.  1.50 
Ref.    McVenn.    Good  manners  and  right  conduct.    (2  vol.  each). 

Heath.  .80 

4-  5      Martin.    Firebrands.    Little.  .50 

7-  8  *Moffett.  Careers  of  danger  and  daring.  Century.  1.50 
7-8      Moore.    Youth  and  the  nation;  a  guide  to  service. 

Macmillan.  2.00 

6-7    Nida.    City,  state  and  nation.    Macmillan.  .75 
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6-7      Otis.    Life  savers.    Dutton.  $1.50 

6_7                       The  light  keepers.     Dutton.  .75 

6-8     *Parsons.    The  land  of  fair  play.     Scribner.  1.12 

6-  7  Price.  Land  we  live  in.  Small.  1.75 
5-8      Pritchard  and  Turkington.    Stories  of  thrift  for  young 

Americans.     Scribner.  .75 

4-5     *Richman  and  Wallack.    Good  citizenship.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .64 

4-  6      Rosser.    Uncle  Jim,  the  fire  chief.     Southern  Publishing  Co. 

(State  Insurance  Department.  Free.) 

5-  8      St.  Nicholas.    Patriotism  and  the  flag.     Century.  .65 

4-  7      St.  Nicholas.    Everyday  heroes.     Century.  1.25 

7-  9      Smith.    Our  neighborhood;  good  citizenship  in  rural 

communities.    Winston.  .90 

5-  7     *  South  worth  and  Paine.    Bugle  calls  of  liberty.     Iroquois.  .80 

6-  7  *Tarkington.  My  country.  Ginn.  1.08 
3-4     *Waldo.    Safety  first  for  little  folks.    Scribner.  .64 


CLASS  No.  372.  STORY  TELLING — COLLECTIONS  OF  STORIES 

TO  TELL 

(See,  also,  Class  808.8  and  Stories.) 
(Secure  from  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  list  of  stories  to  tell) 


*Bailey  and  Lewis.  For  the  children's  hour.  Bradley.  $1.50 
Bailey.  Stories  children  need.  Bradley.  1.50 
  Tell  me  another  story.     Bradley  .  2.00 

♦Bryant.    Stories  to  tell  to  children.    Houghton.  1.00 

Evans.    Worth  while  stories  for  every  day.    Bradley.  1.50 

*Harper.  Story  hour  favorites.  Century.  1.75 
Hoxie.  Kindergarten  story  book.  Bradley.  .50 
Lindsay.  Mother  stories.  Bradley.  1.50 
  Story  garden  for  little  children.    Lothrop.  1.00 

*01cott.    Good  stories  for  great  holidays.     Houghton.  2.00 

Poulsson.    In  the  child's  world.    Bradley.  2.00 

Richards.    Golden  windows.    Little.  1.00 

Slosson.    Story  Tell  Lib.     Scribner.  .50 

*Tyler.    Twenty-four  unusual  stories  for  boys  and  girls.    Harcourt.  2.00 

♦Wiggin  and  Smith.    Story  hour.     Houghton.  1.00 

CLASS  No.  372.8.     STORY  TELLING — METHODS 

Bailey.    For  the  story  teller.     Bradley.  1.50 

*Bryant.  How  to  tell  stories  to  children.  Houghton.  1.00 
♦Cross  and  Statler.    Story  telling  for  upper  grade  teachers.    Rowe.  1.50 

Keyes.  Stories  and  story-telling.  Appleton.  1.25 
Lyman.    Story  telling:  what  to  tell  and  how  to  tell  it.    McClurg.  .75 

♦Power.    List  of  stories  and  programs  for  story  hours.    Wilson.  .20 
(Rev.  edition,  1921.) 

Salisbury  and  Beckwith.  Index  to  short  stories.  Row.  .50 
St.  John.    Stories  and  story  telling  in  moral  and  religious 

education.    Pilgrim  Press.  .60 

Wyche.    Some  great  stories  and  how  to  tell  them.    Newson.  1.00 
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AND  LEGENDS 

Grades  List  Price 

3-4      Aesop.    The  Fables  of  Aesop  told  anew.     (Ed.  by  Jacobs.) 

Macmillan.  $1.50 

3-4     *  A  child's  version  of  Aesop's  fables.    Ginn.  .48 

3-  5      Andersen.    Fairy  tales.    (Selected  and  edited  by  Turpm.) 

Merrill.  .40 

4_6  Fairy  tales.    (Ed.  by  Stickney.)    Ginn.  .60 

3_4     *  Stories.     (Riv.  Lit.  Series.)     Houghton.  .56 

4-  5     *   Fairy  tales.    (II.  by  Robinson.)    McKay.  1.50 

4_6    Fairytales.    (Tr.  by  Mrs.  E.  Lucas.)    Dutton.  2.50 

3-  5     *  Arabian  Nights.    Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 

(Riv.  Lit.  Ser.)     Houghton.  .56 

4-  5      Arabian  nights'  entertainment.    (Ed.  by  Wiggin  and  Smith.) 

Scribner.  2.25 

5-  7    Arabian  nights.    (Ed.  by  F.  J.  Olcott.)    Holt.  2.00 

4-  5      Arabian  Nights.    Arabian  nights.    (Ed.  by  Milo  Winter.) 

Rand.  1.50 

5-  6     *Asbjornsen.    Fairy  tales  from  the  far  north.    Burt.  1.00 

2-  4      Baldwin.    Fifty  famous  stories  retold.  American  Book  Co.  .56 

3-  5  Old  Greek  stories.    American  Book  Co.  .60 

6-  7      Baldwin.    Golden  age.    American  Book  Co.  1.35 

6_8    Story  of  Roland.     Scribner.  2.00 

5-7      Barrie.    Peter  Pan  in  Kensington  gardens.    Scribner.  1.50 

4-  6   —    Peter  Pan.    (Ed.  by  F.  O.  Perkins. )    Silver.  .52 

5-  9    Peter  and  Wendy.    Scribner.  2.00 

3-4      Beckwith.    In  mythland  (vol.  2 ) .    Ed.  Pub.  Co.  .50 

3-4      Bidpai.    The  tortoise  and  the  geese.    Houghton.  1.50 

3-  4      Bigham.    Merry  animal  tales.    Little.  .75 

4-  5    Fanciful  flower  tales.     Little.  .75 

4-5      Blumenthal.    Folk  tales  from  the  Russian.     Rand.  .75 

4-6      Brown.    In  the  days  of  giants.    Houghton.  .80 

4-6    Book  of  saints  and  friendly  beasts.    Houghton.  .50 

3-5      Browne.    Granny's  wonderful  chair.    Home  and  school 

classics.     (Ed.  by  O'Shea.)     Heath.  .76 

3-4      Carrick.    Russian  picture  tales.    Stokes.  1.25 

3-4  More  Russian  picture  tales.    Stokes.  1.25 

3-4      Carryl.    Davy  and  the  goblin.    Houghton.  2.50 

3-  5  Carroll.  Alice's  adventures  in  wonderland.  Ginn.  .50 
3_5     *                Alice's  adventures  in  wonderland.    Macmillan.  .50 

Illustrated  edition.    Macmillan.  1.75 

4-  6     *  Through  the  looking  glass.    Macmillan.  .50 

Illustrated  edition.    MacMillan.  1.75 

3-  5     *Carryl.    Davy  and  the  goblin.    Houghton.  2.50 

5-  6     *  Carpenter.    Hellenic  tales.    Little.  .60 

5-  7      Church.    Iliad  for  boys  and  girls.    Macmillan.  1.75 

6-  8     *   Odyssey  for  boys  and  girls.    Macmillan.  1.75 

6-8     *Clarke.    Story  of  Ulysses.    American  Book  Co.  .72 

5_6    Story  of  Aeneas.    American  Book  Co.  .72 

4-  6      Cook.    Story  of  Ulysses.    Pub.  Sch.  Pub.  Co.  .50 

3_5    Nature  myths.    Flanagan.  .70 

3-5      Collodi.    Adventures  of  Pinnocchio.    Ginn.  .64 

5-  8      Colum.    Children  of  Odin.    Macmillan.  2.00 
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7-8      Colum.    Adventures  of  Odyseus  and  the  tales  of  Troy. 

(II.  by  Pogany.)    Macmillan.  $2:00 

3-  4     *Craik.    Adventures  of  a  brownie.     Rand.  .75 

4-  6  Cromelin.  Famous  legends.  Century.  .85 
4-6     *Craik.    The  little  lame  prince.    (Children's  classics.) 

Lippincott.  .75 

4-6  The  little  lame  prince.    (II.  by  Dunlap.)    Rand.  1.50 

4-  6      Davis.    Chinese  fables  and  folk  stories.    American  Book  Co.  .40 

5-  7      Darton.    Wonder  book  of  beasts.     Stokes.  1.35 

5_7  Wonder  book  of  old  romance.     Stokes.  1.35 

3-5     *Ewing.    Lob  Lie-by-the-fire.    Harcourt.  2.00 

(Less  expensive  edition.     Little.  .50.) 

3-  5      Foster.    Asgard  stories.     Silver.  .36 

4-  5      Francillon.    Gods  and  heroes;  or  the  kingdom  of  Jupiter. 

Ginn.  .40 

4-  6  *Greene.  Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his  court.  Ginn.  .50 
6_7                       Heroes  of  chivalry.    Little.  .85 

(School  edition  of  With  Spurs  of  Gold.) 

5-  8      Greenwood.    Stories  of  famous  ballads.    Phillips.  .75 

3-  5     *Grimm.    German  household  tales.   (Riv.  lit.  ser.)   Houghton.  .56 

4-  5                      Household  stories.    (Ed.  by  Crane.)    Macmillan.  .50 

Ref.    Guerber.    Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome.    American  Book  Co.  2.00 

3-4      Haaren.    Ballads  and  tales.   (Goldenrod  books.)   Newson.  .25 

3-  6     *Hall.    Viking  tales.     Rand.  .65 

4-  6     *  Harris.    Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger.    Houghton.  .50 

5-  7     *  Uncle  Remus,  his  songs  and  sayings.    (II.  by 

Frost.)     Appleton.  2.00 

5_7  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus.     Houghton.  1.40 

5-7                       Uncle  Remus  and  his  friends.    Houghton.  1.40 

5-7      Hawthorne.    Wonder  book.     Houghton.  .40 

5_7                       Tanglewood  tales.    (Riv.  lit.  ser.)     Houghton.  .56 

4-7  Wonder  book  and  tanglewood  tales.    Jacobs.  1.50 

3-  4      Holbrook.    Book  of  nature  myths.    Houghton.  .45 

4-  5  *Ingelow.  Mopsa,  the  fairy.  Little.  1.50 
7-8      Irving.    Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

(Riv.  lit.  ser.)     Houghton.  1.50 

4-  5  *  Jacobs.  Old  English  fairy  tales.  (Fairy  library.)  Burt.  1.25 
5_6                      More  English  fairy  tales.   (Fairy  library.)   Putnam.  1.75 

5-  6                       Indian  fairy  tales.     (Fairy  library.)     Burt.  1.00 

3-4     *Jatakas.    Jataka  tales.    (Ed.  by  Babbitt;  sch.  ed. )   Century.  .<;,"> 

3-  5      Johnson.     Oak  tree  fairy  book.     Little.  1.35 

4-  6     *Kingsley.    Water  babies.      Dutton.  .60 

4-6                      Water  babies.    (II.  by  Smith.)    Dodd.  1.50 

4_6  Greek  heroes.    (Home  and  school  library.)     Ginn.  .64 

4-  6  Greek  heroes.    Dutton.  .35 

5-  6     *Lagerlof.    The  wonderful  adventures  of  Nils.     Doubleday.  1.90 

6-  7     *Lamb.    Adventures  of  Ulysses.    Heath.  .64 

(From  Chapman's  translation.) 

4-6     *Lang.    Blue  fair  book.    (New  edition. )    Longmans.  1.00 

This  includes:  Cinderilla.     Longmans.  .20 

Dick  Whittington.    Longmans.  .30 

Jack  the  giant  killer.    Longmans.  .20 

Little  red  ridinghood.    Longmans.  .20 

Princess  on  the  glass  hill.    Longmans.  .30 

Prince  Darling.    Longmans.  .40 
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4-6      Lang.    Red  fairy  book.     (New  edition.)    Longmans.  §1.00 

3-  5      Lansing.     Fairy  tales.     Ginn.  .64 

4-  5     *                Page,  esquire  and  knight.     Ginn.  .58 

6-8      Mabie.    Legends  that  every  child  should  know.     Grossett.  .75 

4-6      MacDonald.    Princess  and  the  goblin.     Lippincott.  1.50 

4-  6     *                At  the  back  of  the  north  wind.    Lippincott.  1.00 

5-  6      MacManus.    Donegal  fairy  stories.     Doubleday.  1.75 

5-  6     *Macleod.    Book  of  King  Arthur  and  his  noble  knights.     Burt.  1.25 

(Home  library.) 

6-  7      Malory.    Boy's  King  Arthur.    (Ed.  by  Lanier.)    Scribner.  2.00 

7-  10  Matthews.  Seven  champions  of  Christendom.  Ginn.  .60 
4-6      Mussett.    Mr.  Wind  and  Madam  Rain.    Harper.  .60 

3-  4      O'Shea.    Old  world  wonder  stories.     Heath.  .24 

(Home  and  classic  series.) 

4-  6      Peabody.    Old  Greek  stories  told  anew.     Houghton.  .48 

(Riverside  lit.  series.) 

4-  6      Poulsson.    Top  of  the  world  stories  for  boys  and  girls. 

Lothrop.  1.00 

5-  7     *Pyle.    Merry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood.     Scribner.  2.50 

  Some  merry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood.    Scribner.  .50 

3-  5                       Christmas  angel.     Little.  1.20 

6-  7     *                Story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights.     Scribner.  3.50 

4-  6  *Ruskin.  King  of  the  golden  river.  (Ed.  by  O'Shea.)  Heath.  .56 
3-4      Richards.    The  pig  brother  and  other  fables  and  stories. 

Little,  .65 

3-4     *Scudder.    The  book  of  fables  and  folk  stories.    Houghton.  .45 

3-  5                       The  book  of  legends.    Houghton.  .44 

4-  8                      Children's  book.    Houghton.  5.00 

3-  4      Skinner.    Merry  tales.    American  Book  Co.  .48 

4-  6      Skinner.    Tales  and  plays  of  Robin  Hood.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .56 

4-  6     *Stockton.    Fanciful  tales.     Scribner.  .72 

5-  7  *Tappan.  Old  ballads  in  prose.  Houghton.  .96 
3-4     *                Golden  goose  and  other  fairy  tales.     Houghton.  1.50 

7-  10  *  When  knights  were  bold.    Houghton.                 '  3.00 

3-5     *Thornc-Thomscn.    East   o'  the  sun  and  west  o'  the  moon. 

Row.  .60 

6-  7     *Tliackeray.    The  rose  and  the  ring.     Dutton.  .60 

5-  7      Warren.    King  Arthur  and  his  knights.     Rand.  .75 

3-  5      Wiggin.    Fairy  ring.     Grossett.  .60 

4-  6     *                Tales  of  laughter.     Doubleday.  1.32 

4-5     *\Villiston.    Japanese  fairy  tales  retold.     Rand.  .85 

CLASS  No.  500.    NATURE  AND  SCIENCE,  GENERAL — ASTRONOMY — 
GEOLOGY — PRIMITIVE  MAN 

(See  also  Classes  607-680.) 

3-  5      Andrews.    Stories  Mother  Nature  told  her  children.  '  Ginn.  $0.50 

4-  5  Bayliss.  Lolami,  the  little  cliff  dweller.  Pub.  Sch.  Pub.  .50 
2-3  Dopp.  Early  cave-men.  Rand.  .90 
2-3  Tree  dwellers.     Rand.  .45 

6-  12    Fabre.    Field,  forest  and  farm.     Century.  2.50 

7-  8      Hawksworth.    Strange  adventures  of  a  pebble.    Scribner.  1.60 

(School  edition.) 
4-5      Holbrook.    Cave,  mound  and  lake  dwellers  and  other 

primitive  people.     Heath.  .40 
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Grades  List  Price 

6-  8      Ingersoll.    Book  of  the  ocean.    Century.  $1.50 

1-  2      Jewett.    Hopi,  the  cliff  dweller.    Ed.  Pub.  Co.  .30 

4-  5      Mcllvaine.    Outdoors,  indoors  and  up  the  chimney. 

S.  S.  Times.  1.25 

3-  4      Mclntyre.    Cave  boy  at  the  age  of  stone.    Appleton.  .60 

7-  8     *Martin.    Friendly  stars.    Harper.  1.75 

5-  8      Mitton.    Children's  book  of  stars.    (New  ed.)    Macmillan.  1.40 

4-  6      Mix.    Mighty  animals;  before  man  appeared.    Amer.  Bk  Co.  .52 

4-  5      Proctor.    Stories  of  starland.     Silver.  .80 

5-  6  Rogers.  Earth  and  sky  every  child  should  know.  Grossett.  1.00 
3-4      Strong.    All  the  year  round.     (A  nature  reader,  4  v.;  one 

for  each  season).     Ginn.  .30 

5-6      Sharp.    Fall  of  the  year.    Houghton.  1.00 

5-6                       Spring  of  the  year.    Houghton.  1.00 

5-6     *                Summer.    Houghton.  1.00 

5-6                      Winter.    Houghton.  1.00 

5-  6     *                The  year  out  of  doors.    Houghton.  .52 

7-8     *Thompson.    Water  wonders  every  child  should  know. 

Grossett.  1.00 

7-8     *Waterloo.    Story  of  Ab.    Doubleday.  1.75 

2-  3      Wells.  'How  the  present  came  from  the  past.     (Book  I.) 

Macmillan.  .80 

CLASS  No.  530.    PHYSICS — ELECTRICITY 

(See,  also,  Class  620.) 

6-  8      Adams.    Harper's  electricity  book  for  boys.    Harper.  81.75 

6-  8     *Morgan.    Boy  electrician.    Lothrop.  2.00 

7-  9      Shafer.    Harper's  beginning  electricity.    Harper.  1.35 


6-8      St.  John.    How  two  boys  made  their  own  electrical  apparatus. 

St.  John.  1.00 

CLASS  No.  580.     PLANT  LIFE 

(See,  also,  Class  630.) 
6-7     *  Atkinson.    Studies  of  plant  life.  Ginn. 

2-  3      Bass.    Stories  of  plant  life.    (Rev.  ed.)  Heath. 

3-  5      Brown.    Plant  baby  and  its  friends.  Silver. 

6-  7      Dana.    Plants  and  their  children.    American  Book  Co. 

7-  8      Dana.    How  to  know  the  wild  flowers.  Scribner. 

3-  5      Fultz.    The  fly-aways  and  other  seed  travelers. 

Pub.  Sch.  Pub.  Co 

2-3      Morley.    Seed  babies.  Ginn. 

5-  7      Rogers.    Trees  that  every  child  should  know.  Grosset. 

6-  8      Stack.    Wild  flowers  every  child  should  know.  Grosset. 

4-  6      Stokes.    Ten  common  trees.    American  Book  Co. 


CLASS  No.  590.  ZOOLOGY — ANIMAL  LIFE — BIRDS 

(See,  also,  Classes  591,  630.) 

2-3      Bass.    Stories  of  animal  life.    (Rev.  ed.)    Heath.  80.40 

4-  7      Burgess.    Burgess  bird  book  for  children  (with  illustrations 

in  color).    Little.  2.50 

6-8      Burroughs.    Squirrels  and  other  fur-bearers.    Houghton.  .92 

5-  8  Chapman.  The  travel  of  birds.  Appleton.  .76 
7_8     *                Bird  life.    Appleton.  4.00 


1.80 

.35 
.48 
.76 
3.00 

.60 
.30 
1.00 
1.00 
.40 
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Grades  List  Price 

5-  7      Coluni.    The  boy  who  knew  what  the  birds  said.  Macmillan.  $1.50 

6-  9  Fabre.  Insect  adventures.  Dodd.  2.50 
3-4      Ghosh.    The  wonders  of  the  jungle  (2  vols.,  each).    Heath.  .96 

7-  9  *Hornaday.    American  natural  history.    Scribner.  5.00 

3-  5  Kelly.  Short  stories  of  our  shy  neighbors.  Amer.  Book  Co.  .50 
6-9  *Maeterlinck.  Children's  life  of  the  bee.  Dodd.  2.00 
6-12  *  Matthews.    Book  of  birds  for  young  people.    Putnam.  3.00 

4-  6      Miller.    First  book  of  birds.    (Sch.  ed.)  Houghton.  .60 

5-  7                      Second  book  of  birds:  Bird  families.    Houghton.  1.00 

4-5      Morley.    Bee  people.     (Life  and  nature  stories.)    Atkinson.  .50 


5-6     *Patch.    Bird  stories.    (Sch.  ed.,  Little  gateways  to  science.) 

Atlantic  Monthly.  1.00 

3_4  Hexapod  stories.    (Sch.  ed.,  Little  gateways  to 

science.    Atlantic  Monthly.  1.25 
Ref.  *U.  S.  Agriculture  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fifty  common  birds.    (Write  Supt.  of  Documents.) 


4-6  Schwartz.    Wilderness  babies.    Little.  1.30 

4-  6  Sharp.    Beyond  the  pasture  bars.    Century.  .50 

2-  4  Trimmer.    History  of  the  robins.   (Ed.  by  E.  E.  Hale.)  Heath.  .54 

5-  8  Verrill.  Pets  for  pleasure  and  profit.  Scribner.  2.00 
5-6  Walker.  Our  birds  and  their  nestlings.  Amer.  Book  Co.  .60 
4-5  Weed.    Stories  of  insect  life  (2  vols,,  each).    Ginn.  .56 

CLASS  No.  591.    ANIMAL  STORIES 

(See,  also,  Classes  028,  398,  590,  and  Stories.) 

7-8  *  Atkinson.    Greyfriars  Bobby.    Burt.  $0.75 

4-  12  Baker.    Shasta  of  the  wolves.    Dodd.  2.00 

3-  4  Bertelli.    Prince  and  his  ants.    (Tr.  from  Italian.)    Holt.  1.35 

5-  7  *Bostock.  Training  of  wild  animals.  Century.  1.00 
7-8  *Brown.    Rab  and  his  friends.    Rand.  .75 

4-  6  Carter.    Bear  stories,  retold  from  St.  Nicholas.    Century.  1.25 

4-6  Stories  of  brave  dogs.    Century.  1.25 

4-6                      Lion  and  tiger  stories.    Century.  1.25 

3-  5  *Eddy.    Friends  and  helpers.    Ginn.  .60 

4-  7  *Kipling.    Jungle  book.    Century.  1.50 

5_7  *                Second  jungle  book.    Doubleday.  2.00 

7-8  London.    The  call  of  the  wild.    Grosset.  .75 

5-  8  Long.  Wilderness  ways.  Ginn.  .60 
4-6  Morley.    Little  Mitchell — the  story  of  a  mountain  squirrel. 

McClurg.  1.25 

7-8  Muir.    Stickeen — the  story  of  a  dog.    Houghton.  .60 

4-6  Noel.    Buzz;  or,  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  honey  bee.  Holt.  1.00 

7-8  *011ivant.    Bob,  son  of  battle.    Burt.  .75 

3-  4  Pyle.  Stories  of  our  humble  friends.  American  Book  Co.  .50 
7-8  Roberts.  Jim — the  story  of  a  backwoods  police  dog.  Macmillan.  1.50 
7-12                    Children  of  the  wild.    (Sch.  ed.)    Macmillan.  .75 

6-  8  Rolt- Wheeler.  Boy  with  the  United  States  trappers.  Lothrop.  1.75 

4-  6  *Saunders.    Beautiful  Joe.    American  Book  Co.  .35 

3-  5  Seger.  Story  of  a  donkey.  (Home  and  sch.  classics.)  Heath.  .24 
6-7  *Seton.  Wild  animals  I  have  known.  Grosset.  2.00 
6-8                      Biography  of  a  grizzly.    Century.   *  1.50 

5-  7  *  Krag  and  Johnny  Bear.    Scribner.  .72 

5-7  Lobo,  Rag  and  Vixen.    Scribner.  .72 

4-  6  *Sewell.    Black  Beauty;  the  autobiography  of  a  horse.  Grosset.  .75 


Useful  Arts — Health 
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CLASS  No.  600 — USEFUL  ARTS — VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


Grades  List  Price 

6-  8     *Bowsfield.    How  boys  and  girls  can  earn  money.    Forbes.  $1.25 

7-  8  Drysdale.  Helps  for  ambitious  boys.  Crowell.  .75 
7-8  Pressey.  Vocational  reader.  Rand.  .90 
7-8  Weaver.  Profitable  vocations  for  boys.  Laidlaw.  1.20 
7-8                      Profitable  vocations  for  girls.    Laidlaw.  1.20 

CLASS  No.  008.  INVENTIONS — OCCUPATIONS 
(See,  also,  607,  910.1,  920,  921.) 

7-8      Baker.    Boys'  book  of  inventions.    Doubleday.  $1.60 

6-  8     *Bachman.    Great  inventors  and  their  inventions. 

American  Book  Co.  .00 

5-8     *Forman.    Stories  of  useful  inventions.    (New  ed.)    Century.  .90 

7-  9  Fraser.  Work-a-day  heroes.  Crowell.  1.60 
7-8      Maule.    Boys'  book  of  new  inventions.    Doubleday.  1.60 

5-  6  *Mowry  and  Mowry.  American  inventions  and  inventors.  Silver.  .96 
7-8      Parkman.    Conquests  of  invention.    Century.  1.75 

6-  7      Towle.    Heroes  and  martyrs  of  inventions.    Lothrop.  1.00 


CLASS  No.  612.     HEALTH,  PHYSIOLOGY — HYGIENE 

(Write  to  Child  Health  Organization,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City; 
Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C;  and 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City,  for  health 


stories  and  plays.) 

7-8  Allen.  Civics  and  health.  Ginn.  $1.50 
2-5      Andress.    Rosy  cheeks  and  strong  heart. 

American  Child  Health  Association.  .30 

3_4                      A  journey  in  healthland.     Ginn.  .72 

4-  6                       Boys  and  girls  of  Wake-up  Town.     Ginn.  .76 

6-7      Blaikie.    How  to  get  strong  and  how  to  stay  so.    Harper.  1.00 

6-  7     *Cole.    First  aid  for  boys.    Appleton.  1.25 

5-  6  Dawson.  Boys  and  girls  of  Garden  City.  Ginn.  .75 
5-6      Eliason.    First  aid  in  emergencies.    Lippincott.  1.50 

2-  6  Ferguson.  A  child's  book  of  the  teeth.  World  Book  Co.  .52 
1-3      Griffith.    Cho  Cho  and  the  health  fairy. 

American  Child  Health  Association.  .10 

1-  3  Herben.  Jack  O'Health  and  Peg  O'Joy.  Scribner.  .60 
5-7      Haviland.    Modern  physiology,  hygiene  and  health  (3  vols.). 

Lippincott. 

Primer — The  most  wonderful  house  in  the  world.  .80 

Book  1 — The  play  house.  .88 

Book  2 — The  worker's  tool  chest.  .88 

3-  5     *Hutchinson.    The  child's  day.    Houghton.  .40 

7-  12                    Community  hygiene.    Houghton.  .96 

5-  7     *Jewett.    Health  and  safety.    (Gulick  health  series.)    Ginn.  .68 

6-  12  *               Town  and  city.  (Gulick  hygiene  series,  Bk.  3.)  Ginn.  .80 

7-  8     *   Physiology,  hygiene  and  sanitation 

(Gulick  hygiene  series).    Ginn.  .96 

2-  3  Jones.  Keep  well  stories.  Lippincott.  .68 
7-12  *Lippitt.    Personal  hygiene  and  home  nursing.    World  Bk.  Co.  1.68 
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6-7      Millard.    The  wonderful  house  that  Jack  has.    Macmillan.  $0.50 
*0'Shea  and  Kellogg.    Health  series  of  physiology  and  hygiene. 
Macmillan. 

4-5              *Book  1 — Health  habits.  .80 

4-  6              *Book  2 — Health  and  cleanliness.  .88 

5-  7              *Book  3 — Body  in  health.  .96 

6-  8               Book  4 — Making  the  most  of  life.  .96 

5-  8      Ritchie  and  Caldwell.  Hygiene  and  sanitation  (2  vols.).  World.  .52 

Vol.  1 — Primer  of  hygiene. 
Vol.  2 — Primer  of  sanitation. 

4-  7      Winslow.    Healthy  living  (2  vols.).    Merrill.  .76 

CLASS  No.  620.    ENGINEERING — MECHANICS 

(See,  also,  Class  530.) 

7-  8  *  Adams.  Harper's  machinery  book  for  boys.  Harper.  $1.75 
7-8      Bond.    With  the  men  who  do  things.    Munn.  1.65 

6-  8      Boy  Mechanic:  700  things  for  boys  to  do.    Popular  Mechanics.  1.50 

7-  12    Collins.    Boy's  airplane  book.    Stokes.  1.50 

7-12                    Boy's  book  of  model  aeroplanes.    Century.  2.00 

6-8    The  wireless  man;  his  work  and  adventures  on  land 

and  sea.    Century.  1.50 

6-  9      Crump.    Boys'  book  of  railroads.     Dodd.  1.65 

7-  12  Lescarbourn.  Radio  for  everybody.  Scribner.  1.50 
7-8     *Verrill.    Harper's  aircraft  book.    Harper.  1.85 

7-  8                      Harper's  gasoline  engine  book.    Harper.  1.85 

8-  12      White.    Practical  amateur  wireless  stations  (paper  bound). 

Wireless  Press.  .75 

CLASS  No.  630.    AGRICULTURE — GARDENS — FORESTRY 

(See,  also,  classes  500-591.) 
7-9     *Davis.    School  and  home  gardening.    Lippincott.  $1.28 

5-  8     *Duncan.    Mary's  garden  and  how  it  grew.  Century.  1.75 

4-  6                     When  mother  lets  us  garden.    Moffat.  1.25 

6-  8       Fullerton.    Book  of  the  home  garden.    Appleton.  2.50 

6-  7      Rogers.  Book  of  useful  plants.  (Garden  library.)  Doubleday.  1.10 

7-  8  Rolt-Wheeler.  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  foresters.  Lothrop.  1.75 
7-9     *Schmidt.    Nature  study  and  agriculture.    Heath.  1.60 

CLASS  No.  640.     HOME  ECONOMICS 

(See,  also,  500,  612.) 

5-  8      Benton.    Little  cook  book  for  a  little  girl.    Page.  $1.00 

5-  8    Little  housekeeping  book  for  a  little  girl;  or  Mar- 

garet's Saturday  mornings.    Page.  1.00 

6-  8     *Cooley  and  Spohr.     Household  arts  for  home  and  school. 

(2  vols.,  each).    Macmillan.  1.48 

3-  5      Fryer.    The  Mary  Frances  sewing  book.    Winston.  1.50 

5-7                      The  Mary  Frances  cook  book.    Winston.  1.50 

5-7      Johnson.    When  mother  lets  us  cook.    Moffat.  .94 

4-  6                      When  mother  lets  us  help.    Moffat.  .60 

5-  7      Judson.    Junior  cook  book.    Bars  &  Hopkins.  1.25 

7-  8  *Kinne  and  Cooley.  Clothing  and  health.  Macmillan.  .96 
7_8     *                Food  and  health.    Macmillan.  .96 


Fine  Arts — Handicrafts 


4:; 


Grades  '  List  Price 

7-8     *Kinne  and  Coolcy.    The  home  and  the  family.    Macmillan.  $0.96 

6-7      Matthews.    Elementary  home  economics.    Little.  1.00 

3-  5      Morgan.    How  to  dress  a  doll.    Altemus.                     »  .40 

5-  8      McGlauflin.    Handicrafts  for  girls.  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria.  .90 

4-  6      Ralston.    When  mother  lets  us  sew.    Moffat.  1.25 

6-  9      Rorer.    Home  candy  making.    Jacobs.  .75 

CLASS  No.  680.     INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING — HANDICRAFTS 

(See,  also,  Class  790.) 

6-  8      Adams.    Carpentry  for  beginners.    Moffat.  $1.50 

4-  5  Bailey.  Girls  make-at-home  things.  Stokes.  1.25 
1-3      Beard.    Little  folks'  handy  book.    Scribner.  1.12 

7-  9    Boat  building  and  boating.    (Everyday  library,  Boy 

Scout  edition.)    Grosset.  1.25 

6-8                      Jolly  book  of  boxcraft.    Stokes.  1.35 

6-  8    New  ideas  for  work  and  play;  What  a  girl  can 

make  and  do.    Scribner.  2.00 

5-  8      Fraser.  Every  boy's  book  of  handicraft,  sport  and  amusement. 

Estes.  2.00 

5-  8      Hall.    The  boy  craftsman.    Lothrop.  2.00 

7-  8  Home-made  toys  for  girls  and  boys.    Lothrop.  1.25 

7-8     *Kunou.    American  school  toys.    Bruce.  1.25 

7-8     *Kelley.    Three  hundred  things  a  bright  girl  can  do.    Page.  1.25 

7-10     Stoddard  and  Yerdes.    What  sail  I  do?    Hinds.  1.10 

7-8      Wheeler.    A-B-C  of  wood  working.    Putnam.  1.20 

6-  8      White.    How  to  make  baskets.    Doubleday.  .75 

7-  8      Yates.    Boys'  book  of  model  boats.    Century.  2.00 

CLASS  No.  700.     FINE  ARTS— PICTURE  STUDY— DRAWING- 
MUSIC — FOLK-DANCES 

7-8     *Bacon.    Songs  that  every  child  should  know.    Grossett.  $1.00 

4-5      Baker.    Wagner  opera  stories.    Pub.  Sch.  Pub.  Co.  .80 

7-8      Barstow.    Famous  sculpture.    Century.  1.00 

7-8      ■                Famous  pictures.    Century.  1.50 

4-5     *Bender.    Great  opera  stories.    Macmillan.  .80 

1-  3      Bently.    Song  series.  Barnes. 

(1-2)  Song  primer.  .30 

(2)  Book  one.  .35 

(3)  Book  two.  .40 

2-  4  Cady  and  Dewey.  Picture  stories  from  great  artists.  Macmillan.  .40 
Ref.  *Carpenter.  Stories  pictures  tell  (8  vols.).  Rand.  .60 
4-8     *Chandler.    Magic  pictures  of  long  ago.    Holt.  1.40 

4-  8                       More  magic  pictures  of  long  ago.    Holt.  1.40 

1-7      Chutter  and  Grover.    Art  literature  readers  (7  vols.,  each). 

Atkinson.  .68 

1-2      Crowinshield.    Mother  Goose  songs.    Bradley.  .30 

1-4     *Gaynor.    Songs  of  the  child  world.    Church.  1.00 

5-  12  *Hurll.    Jean  Francois  Millet  (Riverside  art  ser.,  sch.  ed.). 

Houghton.  .50 

1-4      Johnstone  and  Loomis.    Lyric  music  series  (4  vols.,  each). 

Scott-Foresman.  .70 

5-7     *LaRamee.    Child  of  the  Urbino.    Edu.  Pub.  Co.  .30 
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5-7      McSpadden.    Stories  from  Wagner.    Crowell.  $0.61) 

2-  5      Mother  Goose.     Mother  Goose  nursery  rhymes  and  songs. 

Set  to  music  by  Elliott.    McLaughlin.  1.50 

4-  6  *  Oliver.  First  steps  in  the  enjoyment  of  pictures.  Holt.  1.50 
1-3      Poulsson.    Finger  plays.    Lothrop.  1.25 

5-  8  *Scobey  and  Horne.  Stories  of  great  musicians.  Amer.  Book  Co.  .56 
1-8      Smith.    Modern  music  series  (3  vols.,  each).    Silver.  .52 

1-8                      Children's  hymnal.    American  Book  Co.  1.00 

Ref.    Victor  Talking  Machine  Company.  Victor  book  of  the  opera. 

Victor.  1.50 

1-  8     *Wier.    Songs  the  children  love  to  sing.    Appleton.  1.25 

CLASS  No.  700.  AMUSEMENTS — GAMES  AND  SPORTS 

(See,  also,  680,  793.) 

6-  8      Adams.    Harper's  indoor  book  for  boys.    Harper.  $1.75 

7-  8                      Harper's  outdoor  book  for  boys.    Harper.  1.75 

4-  6      Bailey.    Children's  book  of  games  and  parties.    Donohue.  1.00 

5-  6      Baker.    Indoor  games  and  socials  for  boys.  Association  Press.  .75 

4-  8     *Bancroft.    Games  for  the  playground,  home,  school  and  gym- 

nasium.   Macmillan.  2.00 

7-8      Beard.    Shelters,  shacks  and  shanties.    Scribner.  1.75 

7-9                      American  boys'  handy  book.    Scribner.  3.00 

3-  5                      Mother  Nature's  toy  shop.    Scribner.  1.25 

3-4     *Beard.    Little  folks  handy  book.    Scribner.  1.12 

6-  7                      American  girl's  handy  book.    Scribner.  3.00 

6-8     *Boy  Scouts  of  America  Official  Handbook.     (Revised  ed.) 

Grosset.  1.00 

5-  7      Canfield.    What  shall  we  do?    Stokes.  1.50 

5-  8      Eastman.    Indian  scout  talks.    Little.  1.25 

6-  8     *Girl  Scouts  of  America.     Scouting  for  girls:  Official  hand- 

book, officers'  ed.    Anchor.  1.00 

5-  6      White.  Book  of  games  with  directions  how  to  play.  Scribner.  1.00 

3-  4      Yale.    When  mother  lets  us  give  a  party.    Moffat.       ■  .75 

CLASS  No.  793.  PLAYS 

(See,  also,  Class  812.) 

4-  5      Barnum.    Harper's  book  of  little  plays.    (Sch.  ed.)   Harper.  $0.75 

6-  7  Bell.  Fairy  tale  plays  and  how  to  act  them.  Longmans.  1.50 
6-12    Burrill.    Master  Skylark;  a  dramatization  from  the  story  by 

Bennett.    Century.  1.50 

6-8      Carter.    Christmas  candles;  plays  for  children.    Holt.  1.50 

6-  7      Chubb.    Festivals  and  plays.    Harper.  1.80 

3-  4      Goodlander.    Fairy  plays  for  children.    Rand.  .80 

7-  8      Gould.    Little  women  play.    Little.  .60 

4-  5      Hubbard.    Little  American  history  plays  for  little  Americans. 

Scribner.  .84 

2-  3      Johnston  and  Barnum.    Book  of  plays  for  little  actors. 

American  Book  Co.  .75 

3-  4      Lansing.  Quaint  old  stories  to  read  and  act.  (Sch.  ed.)   Ginn.  .64 

5-  8  *Luetkenhaus  and  Knox.  Plays  for  school  children.  Century.  1.50 
7-8      Mackay.    Costumes  and  scenery  for  amateurs.    Holt.  1.75 

6-  7     *  Patriotic  plays  and  pageants  for  young  people.  Holt.  1.40 
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4-  5      Mac-kay.  House  and  heart  and  other  plays  for  children.  Holt.  $1.20 

5_6                     Silver  thread  and  other  folk  plays.    Holt.  1.25 

7-8      Merington.    Holiday  plays.    Duffield.  1.50 

5-  9     *Moses.    Treasury  of  plays  for  children.    Little.  3.00 

4-  7      Olcott.    Plays  for  home,  school  and  settlement.    Moffat.  1.00 

5-  7      Parsons.    Red  letter  day  plays.    Women's  Press.  1.35 

4-  8  St.  Nicholas.  Book  of  plays  and  operettas.  Century.  1.00 
3-5      Skinner.    Dramatic  stories  for  reading  and  acting. 

American  Book  Co.  .60 

4_8                      Children's  plays.    Appleton.  1.00 

3-4      Skinner  and  Lawrence.    Little  dramas  for  primary  grades. 

American  Book  Co.  .60 

5-  8  Smith.  Plays,  pantomimes  and  tableaux  for  children.  Moffat.  1.00 
1-7      Stevenson.    Children's  classics  in  dramatic  form.    Houghton.  .72 

(2-3)  v.  1;  (4-5)  v.  3; 

(3-4)  v.  2;  (5-7)  v.  4. 

€-8   Dramatized  scenes  from  American  history.  Houghton.  .96 

5-8      Walker.    Little  plays  from  American  history.    Holt.  1.20 


CLASS  No.  800.     LITERATURE — ADAPTATIONS  AND  SELECTIONS — 

DRAMA 

7-8  *Irvin£'.  Tales  from  the  Alhambra.  (Ed.  by  Robinson.)  Ginn.  $1.25 
7-8     *  Tales  from  the  Alhambra.   (Riv.  lit.  ser. )  Houghton.  .56 

6-  8     *Lamb.    Tales  from  Shakespeare.    (II.  by  Price;  new  ed.) 

Houghton.  .56 

7-  8  *McLeod.  Shakespeare  story  book.  Barnes.  3.00 
7-8     *Marshall.    English  literature  for  boys  and  girls.    Stokes.  5.00 


CLASS  No.  808.     READERS  AND  SPEAKERS — SPECIAL  DAYS 


6-  8      Bemis  and  Smith.    The  patriotic  reader.    Houghton.  $0.56 

7-  8  Blaekstone.  Best  American  orations  of  today.  Hinds.  1.25 
5-6  Cumnock.  School  speaker.  McClurg.  .75 
4-8     *Deming  and  Bemis.    Pieces  for  everyday  the  schools  celebrate. 

Noble.  2.00 

4-8     *   Stories  of  patriotism.    Houghton.  .80 


3-8     *Dickinson  and  Skinner.  Children's  book  of  Christmas  stories. 

Doubleday.  1.50 
5-8     *Di<kinson  and  Dickinson.  Children's  book  of  patriotic  stories. 

Doubleday.  1.50 


3-  5  Dunn.  What  shall  we  play?  Dramatic  reader.  Macmillan.  .50 
7-8  Foster.  Essentials  of  exposition  and  argument.  Houghton.  .90 
6-8      Greene.    My  country's  voice.    Scribner.  .64 

6-  8      Luetkenhaus  and  Knox.  Story  and  play  readers  (3  vols.,  each). 

Century.  .85 

7-  8      McSpadden.    Book  of  holidays.    Crowell.  1.75 

4-  8      Olcott  and  Pendleton.    Jolly  book  for  boys  and  girls. 

Houghton.  3*.00 

5-  8     *  Olcott.    Good  stories  for  great  holidays.    Houghton.  2.00 

6-  8  Powell  and  Powell.  Spirit  of  democracy.  Rand.  .80 
5-6  St.  Nicholas.  Our  holidays.  Century.  1.25 
3-8     *Scudder.    Children's  book.    Houghton.  5.00 
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6-8      Sehaumer.    Our  American  holidays.    Volumes  in  the  series 
are:  Arbor  Day;  *Thanksgiving  Day;  *Christmas;  *  Wash- 
ington's birthday;  Flag  day.    (Each.)    Moffat.  $2.50 
6-8     *  Stevenson  and  Stevenson.  Days  and  deeds  (prose).  Doubleday.  1.00 
6-8     *Smith.    Good  old  stories  for  boys  and  girls.    Lothrop.  2.00 


CLASS  No.  811.  POETRY 

1-3      Baker.    Children's  first  book  of  poetry.    Amer.  Book  Co.  $0.60 

4-  6                      Children's  second  book  of  poetry.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .60 

5-  8                      Children's  third  book  of  poetry.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .60 

1-8     *Blake  and  Alexander.  Graded  poetry  readers  (each).  Merrill.  .52 

7  vol. —  (1-2  vol.  1;   (3)  vol.  2;   (4)  vol.  3;   (5)  vol.  4; 
(6)  vol.  5;  (7)  vol.  6;  (8)  vol.  7. 

3-5     *Bro\vning.    Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.    (II.  by  Dunlap.)   Rand.  1.13 

3-  8     *Burt.    Poems  that  every  child  should  know.    Grosset.  1.00 

4-  8  *Chisholm.  The  golden  staircase.  Putnam.  2.50 
7-8  *Darton.  Canterbury  pilgrims  (II.  by  Thomson).  Stokes.  2.50 
1-4  Edgar.  Treasury  of  verse  for  little  children.  Crowell.  .75 
3-4     *Field.    Lullaby-land.    Scribner.  1.50 

3-  5                      With  trumpet  and  drum.    Scribner.  1.75 

4-  8      Grahame.    Cambridge  book  of  poetry  for  children  (Sch.  ed.). 

Putnam.  1.25 

1-8     *Harris  and  Gilbert.    Poems  by  grades.    Scribner.  .65 

v.  1  for  grades  1-4;  v.  2  for  grades  5-8. 

1-4     *Hazard.    Three  years  with  the  poets.    Houghton.  .96 

7-8      Holmes.    Grandmother's  story  of  Bunker  Hill.    Houghton.  .44 

6-  8  Holland.  Historic  poems  and  ballads.  Jacobs.  1.50 
1-8  Ingpen.  One  thousand  poems  for  children.  Jacobs.  1.25 
1-4      Lear.    Book  of  nonsense.    Crowell.  .75 

5-  8      Longfellow.    The  children's  hour  and  other  poems. 

(Riv.  lit.  ser.)    Houghton.  .25 

7-  12                    Evangeline.    Houghton.  .25 

4-6     *                Song  of  Hiawatha  (Riv.  lit.  ser.).    Houghton.  .32 

7-8    Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.    (Riv.  lit.  ser.) 

Houghton.  .44 

3-4      Lovejoy.    Nature  in  verse.    Silver.  .96 

6-  8     *Lowell.    Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and  other  poems. 

(New  ed.  Riv.  lit.  ser.).    Houghton.  .44 

3-8      Lucas.    Book  of  verses  for  children.    Holt.  .77 

7-  8     *Maeauley.    Lays  of  ancient  Rome.    Houghton.  .44 

3-  5     *McMurry  and  Cook.    Songs  of  the  tree-top  and  meadow. 

Pub.  Sch.  Pub.  Co.  .60 

4-  8  Matthews.  Poems  of  American  patriotism.  Scribner.  .42 
7-8      Montgomery.    Heroic  ballads.    Ginn.  .68 

1-  5      Moore.    The  night  before  Christmas.    Dutton.  .60 

3-  8  *01cott.  Story-telling  poems.  Houghton.  1.35 
6-8.    *Repplier.    Book  of  famous  verse.    Houghton.  .80 

4-  6  Riley.  The  book  of  joyous  children.  Scribner.  1.50 
4-6                      Rhymes  of  childhood.    Bobbs.  1.50 

6-  8                      Child  rhymes.    Grosset.  .75 

2-  4     *Rossetti.    Poems  for  children.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.  .60 

7-  8     *Scott.    Lady  of  the  Lake.    Houghton.  .44 
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6-8      Scott.    Marmion.    Ginn.  $0.30 

1-2      Scudder.  Verse  and  prose  for  beginners  in  reading.  Houghton.  .44 

1-7  Shute.  The  land  of  song  (3  vols.).  Silver.  .76 
1-2      Skinner  and  Wickes.    Child's  own  book  of  verse,  Book  I. 

Macmillan.  .40 

6-  7  *Stevenson  and  Stevenson.  Days  and  deeds.  Doubleday.  1.60 
1-12  *Stevenson.    Home  book  of  verse  for  young  folks.    Holt.  2.75 

7-  8     *                Poems  of  American  history.    Houghton.  4.50 

1-  3     *Stevenson.    Child's  garden  of  verses.    Rand.  .75 

3-5      ■  Child's  garden  of  verses.    (II.  by  Storer.)   Scribner.  1.00 

7-12    Whittier.    Snowbound;  Among  the  hills;  Songs  of  labor,  and 

other  poems  (Riv.  lit.  ser. ).    Houghton.  .44 

2-  4      Wiggin  and  Smith.    Pinafore  palace.    Doubleday.  1.00 

3-  6     *                Posy  ring.    Doubleday.  1.75 

6-8     *                Golden  numbers.    Doubleday.  1.75 

CLASS  No.  910.     GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL — GENERAL 

3-4     *Andrews.    Seven  little  sisters.    Ginn.  $0.64 

3-4                      Each  and  all.    Ginn.  .50 

6-  8      Baldwin.    Sailing  the  seas.    American  Book  Co.  1.00 

7-  8     *Bullen.    Cruise  of  the  Cachelot  (Every  boy's  library). 

Grossett.  .50 


3-  5  *Carpenter.  Around  the  world  with  the  children.  Amer.  Bk.  Co.  .54 
2-7     *Carroll.  Around  the  world  (New  Century  geog.  series).  Silver.  .69 

(2-3)  Book  1;  (3-4)  Book  2;  (4-5)  Book  3; 
(5-6  Book  4;  (6-7)  Book  5. 

4-  5  *  Chamberlain.  How  we  travel.  Macmillan.  .88 
2-3  Chance.  Little  folks  of  many  lands.  Ginn.  .64 
7-8     *Dana.    Two  years  before  the  mast.    Houghton.  1.00 

2-  3      Dutton.    In  field  and  pasture.    American  Book  Co.  .35 

3-  4      Fairbanks.    Home  geography  for  primary  grades. 

Educ.  Pub.  Co.  .75 

7-8     *Herbertson.    The  three  southern  continents. 

(Oxford  geographies.    Oxford.  1.35 

4-  5     *Mirick.    Home  life  around  the  world  (Sch.  ed.).    Houghton.  .88 

5-  6      Morris.    How  the  world  lives  (Home  life  in  all  lands  series, 

vol.  I).    Lippincott.  .60 
1-8     *National  Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pictorial 
geography.    (Order  from  society.)    Each  set,  $1.50;  3  dif- 
ferent sets,  $4.00;  all  6  sets,  $8.00. 


3-4      Perdue.    Child  life  in  other  lands.    Rand.  .85 

3-4      Schwartz.    Five  little  strangers.    American  Book  Co.  .40 

3-  4     *Shaw.    Big  people  and  little  people  of  other  lands. 

American  Book  Co.  .30 

7-8      Slocum.    Around  the  world  in  the  Sloop  Spray.    Scribner.  .88 

5-6     *Starr.    Strange  peoples  (Ethno-geographic  readers).    Heath.  .92 

5-6      St.  Nicholas.    Sea  stories.    Century.  .65 

5-  6                      Travel  stories.    Century.  1.25 

4-  5      Winslow.    The  earth  and  its  people.    Heath.  .50 

6-  7    Distant  countries:  Asia,  Africa,  Australia. 

(Geography  readers,  vol  .5).    Heath.  .50 
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5-6      Bassett.    Story  of  wool.    Penn.  $1.00 

5-6                      Story  of  lumber.    Penn.  1.00 

5-  6  Story  of  leather.    Penn.  1.00 

6-  8  *Bengston  and  Griffith.  Wheat  industry.  Macmillan.  1.20 
6-7      Brooks.    Story  of  corn.    Rand.  .75 

6-7                      Story  of  cotton.    Rand.  .75 

6-8      Blaich.    Three  industrial  nations.    Araer.  Book.  Co.  .84 

6-7      Carpenter.    How  the  world  is  housed.     Amer.  Book  Co.  .75 

6-7                      How  the  world  is  fed.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .75 

6-7                      How  the  world  is  clothed.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .96 

4-5     *  Chamberlain.    How  we  are  clothed.    Macmillan.  .60 

4_5     *                How  we  are  fed.     MacMillan.  .88 

4-5     *                How  we  are  sheltered.    MacMillan.  .60 

4-7      Chase  and  Claw.     Stories  of  industry.     (Revised;  2  vol.) 

Ed.  Pub.  Co.  1.50 

6-7      Cooke.    A  day  in  an  iron  works.      Frowde.  .35 

6-  8      Crissey.    Story  of  foods.     Rand.  1.60 

4-  5      Curtis.    Story  of  cotton.     Penn.  .75 

7-  8  DuPuy.  Uncle  Sam,  wonder  worker.  Stokes.  1.25 
7-8      Gilson.    Wealth  of  the  world's  waste  places.    Scribner.  .60 

2-  4  *Hall.  Weavers  and  other  workers.  Rand.  .70 
7-8     *Keller  and  Bishop.    Commercial  and  industrial  geography. 

Ginn.  1.28 

3-  4      Kirby  and  Kirby.    Aunt  Martha's  corner  cupboard. 

Ed.  Pub.  Co.  .40 

5-  6      Lane.    Industries  of  today.     Ginn.  .25 

4-  5     *Reynolds.    How  man  conquered  nature.    Macmillan.  .80 

5-  7      Rochelau.    Great  American  industries  (new  ed).  Flanagan. 

4  volumes. 

v.  1,  Coal,  petroleum,  iron,  marble,  etc.  .50 

v.  2,  Products  of  the  soil.  .50 

v.  3,  Manufactures.  .50 

v.  4,  Transportation.  .60 

4-5      Samuel.    Story  of  iron.    Penn.  .75 

3-  4     *Schillig.    Four  wonders.    Rand.  .50 

4-  6     *Tappan.    Industrial  readers.    Each.    Houghton.  .80 

Book  1,  Farmer  and  his  friends. 
Book  2,  Diggers  in  the  earth. 
Book  3,  Makers  of  many  things. 
Book  4,  Travelers  and  traveling. 

5-  7      Very-    Warp  and  woof.    (The  linen  industry.)    Ed.  Pub.  Co.  .30 

CLASS  No.  910.9.    EXPLORATION  AND  DISCOVERY 

(See  also  920,  921,  973) 

4-  6     *Horton.    The  frozen  north.    Heath.  $0.50 

6-  7      Johnson.    World  discoverers.    Little.  1.35 

5-  6  *Lawler.  Stories  of  Columbus  and  Magellan.  Ginn.  .40 
5-6  *Luther.  Trading  and  exploring.  Amer.  Book  Co.  .40 
3-4     *Shaw.    Discoverers  and  explorers.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .52 

7-  10  Synge.  Book  of  discovery.  Putnam.  5.00 
7-8     *Wetherill.    The  world  and  its  discovery  (Oxford  geographies). 

Oxford.  1.15 
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5-  8     *Allen.    New  Europe  (industrial  studies).     Ginn.  $1.00 

6-  8  Ambrosie.  When  I  was  a  girl  in  Italy.  Lothrop.  .75 
6-8      Arandottir.    When  I  was  a  girl  in  Iceland.    (Children  of 

other  lands.)     Lothrop.  1.25 

5-  6      Bates.    In  sunny  Spain  with  Philarica  and  Rafael. 

(Little  school-mate  series.)     Dutton.  1.25 

4-  5      Campbell.    Story  of  little  Jan,  the  Dutch  boy.  (Children 

of  the  world  series.)    Ed.  Pub.  Co.  .25 

3-  4                      Story  of  little  Konrad,  the  Swiss  boy.    Ed.  Pub.  Co.  .60 

6-  8      Cammaerts  and  Cammaerts.    A  boy  of  Bruges.  (Little 

school-mate  series.)     Dutton.  2.00 

5-  7      Carpenter.    Europe.    (Geographical  reader.)     Amer.  Bk.  Co.  .75 

4-  6      Chamberlain  and  Chamberlain.    Europe.    Macmillan.  .60 

4-  6      Coburn.    Our  little  Swedish  cousin.    Page.  1.00 

6-  7      Colum.    A  boy  in  Eirinn.    Dutton.  2.00 

5-  6      Davies.    A  boy  in  Serbia.     Crowell.  1.35 

7-  8      Debogorii-Mokrievich.    When  I  was  a  boy  in  Russia. 

(Children  of  other  lands.)    Lothrop.  1.25 

6-  8      DeGroot.    When  I  was  a  girl  in  Holland. 

(Children  of  other  lands.)    Lothrop.  1.25 

6-  7     *Dragoumis.    Under  Greek  skies. 

(Little  school-mate  series.)     Dutton.  2.00 

7-  8  *Du  Chaillu.  Land  of  the  long  night.  Scribner.  2.25 
6-9     *Finnemore  and  Browne.    France  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 

(Peeps  at  many  lands.)     Macmillan.  1.00 

6-9     *   Italy  and  Greece. 

(Peeps  at  many  lands.)  Macmillan.  1.50 
6-8      Finnemore  and  Wilmot-Buxton.    England  and  Wales. 

(Peeps  at  many  lands.)     Macmillan.  .90 

5-  6      George.    Little  journeys  to  Balkans,  European  Turkey 

and  Greece.    Flanagan.  .75 

6-  9      Grierson  and  Hickson.    Scotland  and  Ireland. 

(Peeps  at  many  lands.)     Macmillan.  1.50 

3-  4  Grover.  Overall  boys  in  Switzerland.  Rand.  .45 
2-3                      Sunbonnet  babies  in  Holland. 

(A  second  reader.)     Rand.  .80 

5-  8      Hall.    When  I  was  a  boy  in  Norway. 

(Cildren  of  other  lands.)  Lothrop.  1.25 
2-3      Hall.    Jan  and  Betje;  a  story  of  two  Dutch  children. 

Merrill.  .64 

4-  6     *Haskell.    Katrinka;  the  story  of  a  Russian  child.    Dutton.  2.00 

6-  8    ""Herbertson.     British  Isles.     (Elem.  Geography,  vol.  7.) 

Oxford.  1.35 

4-5    Europe,  excluding  the  British  Isles. 

(Elem.  Geography,  vol.  3.)     Oxford.  1.15 

7-  8  Jonckhere.  When  I  was  a  boy  in  Belgium.  Lothrop.  .75 
4-6     *McDonald  and  Dalrymple.     Gerda  in  Sweden. 

(Little  people  everywhere.)     Little.  .45 

6-7    Josefa  in  Spain, 

(Little  people  everywhere.)     Little.  .80 

6-7    Rafael  in  Italy. 

(Little  people  everywhere.)     Little.  .80 
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6-9 
3-4 


2-  4 

3-  4 
3-4 
3-4 
3-4 

2-  3 

6-  8 

3-  4 

7-  8 

6-8 

5-6 

5-  6 

6-  7 
6-7 

4-  6 
4-6 
4-6 
4-6 
4-6 
6-8 


Lothrop. 


List  Price 

McDonald  and  Dalrymple.    Kathleen  in  Ireland. 

(Little  people  everywhere.) 
McDonald.    Colette  in  France. 

(Little  people  everywhere.)  Little. 
*Meiklejohn.    The  cart  of  many  colors:  a  story  of  Italy. 

(Little  schoolmate  series.)  Dutton. 
*Mitton  and  Williams.     London  and  Paris. 

(Peeps  at  many  lands.)  Macmillan. 
*Mockler,  Ferryman  and  Thomson.    Norway  and  Denmark. 

(Peeps  at  many  lands.)  Heath. 
♦Millets.     Sunshine  lands  of  Europe. 

(Children  of  the  world.)     World  Book  Co. 
♦Patterson.    When  I  was  a  girl  in  Switzerland. 

(Children  of  other  lands.) 
♦Perkins.     Dutch  twins.  Houghton. 

  Irish  twins.  Houghton. 

♦   Belgian  twins.  Houghton. 

♦   French  twins.  Houghton. 

■   Italian  twins.  Houghton. 

  Scotch  twins.  Houghton. 

Porter.    Genevieve.     (Little  schoolmate  series.) 
♦Smith.    Holland  stories.  Rand. 
Tomlinson.    Young  Americans  in  the  British  Isles. 

Houghton. 

Van  Teslaar.    When  I  was  a  boy  in  Roumania. 

(Children  of  other  lands.)  Lothrop. 
Wade.     Our  little  Norwegian  cousin.  Page. 

  Our  little  Swiss  cousin.  Page. 

Williams.    Paris.    (Peeps  at  great  cities.)  .  Macmillan. 
Williamson.    John  and  Betty's  Scotch  history  visit. 

Lothrop. 

Winlow.    Barbara,  our  little  Bohemian  cousin.  Page. 

  Our  little  Czecho-Slovak  cousin.  Page. 

  Our  little  Finnish  cousin.  Page. 

 Our  little  Roumanian  cousin.  Page. 

  Our  little  Bulgarian  cousin.  Page. 

Winslow.    Europe.     (Geography  readers,  vol.  4.)  Heath. 


Little.  $0.45 


.45 
2.00 
1.00 

.92 

1.00 

1.25 
.60 
.60 
.88 
.88 
.88 
.88 
.50 
.50 

1.50 

1.25 
.60 
.60 
.65 

1.25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.50 


Dutton. 


CLASS  No.  915.     GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL — ASIA 

5-  8  ♦Allen.  Asia.  (Industrial  studies.)  Ginn.  $1.00 
4-5      Compbell.    Story  of  little  Metzu,  the  Japanese  boy. 

Ed.  Pub.  Co.  .60 

4_5    Wah  Sing,  our  little  Chinese  cousin. 

(Young  folks  library.)     Ed.  Pub.  Co.  .60 
•  5-8     *Carpenter.    New  Asia.     (Geographical  readers.) 

Amer.  Book  Co.  .75 
4-7      Chamberlain  and  Chamberlain.    Asia:  supplementary  reader. 

Macmillan.  .60 

6-  9  Finnemore.  India.  (Peeps  in  history.)  Macmillan.  1.50 
6-8      Gaines.    Treasure  Flower,  a  child  of  Japan. 

(Little  schoolmate  series.)     Dutton.  2.00 
3-4     *Headland.    Our  little  Chinese  cousin. 

(Little  cousin  series.)     Page.  .60 
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7         Herbertson.    Asia.    (Oxford  geographies.  Elementary- 
geography,  vol.  4.)     Oxford.  $1.15 
7-8     *Huntington.    Asia.    A  geography  reader.)    Rand.  1.25 

6-  9     *  Johnston  and  Gardner.    China  and  Japan. 

(Peeps  at  many  lands.)     Macmillan.  1.50 

7-  8  Lee.  When  I  was  a  boy  in  China.  Lothrop.  .60 
4-6      McDonald  and  Dalrymple.     Chandra  in  India. 

(Little  people  everywhere.)     Little.  .80 

6-7    Ume  San  in  Japan.    (Little  people  everywhere.) 

Little.  .80 

6-  8      Mirza.    When  I  was  a  boy  in  Persia. 

(Children  of  other  lands.)     Lothrop.  1.25 

3-4     *  Perkins.    The  Japanese  twins.     Houghton.  .60 

3-  4      Pike.    Our  little  Korean  cousin.     Page.  1.00 

4-  6      Postnikov.    Our  little  Cossack  cousin  in  Siberia.    Lothrop.  1.00 

5-  6     *Redway.    All  around  Asia.     (Geographical  readers.) 

Scribner.  .75 

7-  8      Shioya.    When  I  was  a  boy  in  Japan.    Lothrop.  1.00 

CLASS  No.  916.     GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL — AFRICA 

6-  8     "'Carpenter.    New  Africa.    Amer.  Book  Co.  $1.00 

6-  8  Du  Chaillu.  Wild  life  under  the  equator.  Harper.  1.25 
5-8  McDonald  and  Dalrymple.  Hassan  in  Egypt.  Little.  .80 
5-8     *Perry.     With  Azir  Girges  in  Egypt.     Atkinson.  .80 

3-  4      Starr.    Mustafa,  the  Egyptian  boy.    Flanagan.  .70 

CLASS  No.  917.     GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL — NORTH  AMERICA — 
CENTRAL  AMERICA — WEST  INDIES 

5-8     *Allen.    United  States.    (Industrial  studies.)     Ginn.  $  .92 

7-  8     *Bishop.    Panama,  past  and  present.    Century.  .75 

5-  8     "Carpenter.    North  America.     (Geographical  readers.) 

(Latest  ed.)     Amer.  Book.  Co.  1.75 

4-  5     "Carroll.    Around  the  world  series.     (Book  IV.)     Silver.  .72 

4-  6     *  Chamberlain  and  Chamberlain.    North  America. 

(A  supplementary  geography.)    Macmillan.  .96 

6-  7     "Fairbanks.    Western  United  States.     Heath.  .60 

7-  8     *Fisher.    Resources  and  industries  of  the  United  States. 

Ginn.  .96 

5-  7  George.  Little  journey  to  Cuba.  Flanagan.  .75 
5-7                       Little  journey  to  Alaska.     Flanagan.  .75 

5-  7    Little  journey  to  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Flanagan.  .75 

6-  7  "Hall  and  Chester.  Panama  and  the  canal.  Newsom.  .80 
5         Herbertson.  North  and  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

(Elementary  geography,  vol.  5.)     Oxford.  1.10 
5-6     *Hotchkiss.    Representative  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Houghton.  1.12 
5-6      Koch.     Little  journeys  to  our  western  wonderland. 

(Library  of  travel.)     Flanagan.  .50 

4-6      McDonald  and  Dalrymple.     Betty  in  Canada.     Little.  .50 

4-6                       Manuel  in  Mexico.     Little.  .50 

4-5      MacDonald.     Our  little  Canadian  cousin.     Page.  1.00 
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4-5  Monroe  and  Buckbee.    Our  country  and  its  people.    Harper.  $0.65 

6-8  Nida.    Panama  and  its  '-'bridge  of  water."    Rand.  .90 

2-3  Perkins.    Mexican  twins.     (School  edition.)     Houghton.  .88 

4-  6  Saxe.    Our  little  Quebec  cousin.    Page.  1.00 

5-  6  Smith.    North  America.     Century.  .85 


6-8     *Southworth  and  Kramer.    Great  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Jroquois.  .80 

6-8      Tomlinson.    Places  young  Americans  want  to  know. 

Appleton.  2.00 
4-5     *Tolman  and  Hart.    Around  the  world.    (New  century 

geographical  series,  Book  4.)    Silver.  .96 
IT.  S.  Interior  Dept.    National  parks  portfolio.  (Free.) 

Address,  Director  National  Park  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
4-5     *Winslow.    The  United  States.     (Geography  readers,  vol.  2.) 

Heath.  .50 

6-8      Yard.    Top  of  the  continent.     Scribner.  1.00 


CLASS  No.  918.     GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL — SOUTH  AMERICA 

5-  8  *Allen.  South  America  (industrial  series) .  Ginn.  $1.00 
7-8  *Bowman.    South  America  (geographical  reader).     Ginn.  1.00 

6-  7  Brooks.  Stories  of  South  America.  Johnson  Pub.  Co.  .80 
5-7  Carpenter.  South  America  (latest  edition).  Amer.  Book  Co.  .75 
4-6  *  Chamberlain  and  Chamberlain.    South  America.    Macmillan.  .60 


CLASS  No.  919.  GEOGRAPHY — AUSTRALIA  AND  THE  ISLANDS. 


ARCTIC  REGIONS 

4-  5  Burke.    Barbara's  Phillipine  journey.     World  Book  Co.  $1.00 

5-  8  Carpenter.    Australia,  our  colonies,  and  other  islands 

of  the  sea.    (Rev.  ed.)   Amer.  Book  Co.  .75 

6-  8  *Chamberlain  and  Chamberlain.  Oceania.  Macmillan.  .96 
5-6  Jenks.  Ba-long-long,  the  Igorot  boy.  Row.  .56 
5-6  *MacClintock.    The  Phillipines.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .40 

3-  5  Mitchell.    Paz  and  Pablo.    World.  .50 

4-  5  Peary.    Children  of  the  Arctic.     Stokes.  1.25 

3-  5  *                Snow  baby.     Stokes.  1.25 

2-  3  *Perkins.    Eskimo  twins.    (Sch.  ed.)    Houghton.  .60 

4-  5  St.  Nicholas.    Island  stories.     Century.  .65 

3-  4  Scandlin.     Hans,  the  Eskimo.     Silver.  .76 

4-  5  *Schwatka.  Children  of  the  cold.  Ed.  Pub.  Co.  1.50 
2-3  *Smith.  Eskimo  stories.  Rand.  .75 
4-5  Winslow.    Our  American  neighbors.    Heath.  .96 


CLASS  No.  920.     BIOGRAPHY — COLLECTIVE 


7-8  Adams.  Heroes  of  modern  progress.    Macmillan.  $2.00 

4-5  Baldwin.    American  book  of  golden  deeds.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.  .72 

4-  6  *   Four  great  Americans.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .64 

3-5    Fifty  famous  people.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .35 

6-  8    Fifty  famous  rides  and  riders.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .72 

5-  6  Beebe.  Four  American  naval  heroes.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .50 

7-  8  Bolton.  Lives  of  girls  who  became  famous.     Crowell.  1.50 

7-8    Lives  of  poor  boys  who  became  famous.     Crowell.  1.50 

5-6  Burton.  Four  American  patriots.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .50 

7-9  *Cather.  Boyhood  stories  of  famous  men.     Century.  1.75 
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6-7      Cody.    Four  American  poets.    Amer.  Book  Co.  $0.50 

6-  8                       Four  American  writers.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .50 

4-  6     *Corney.    Great  deeds  of  great  men.    Heath.  1.00 

5-  6      Dickson.    Pioneers  and  patriots  in  early  American  history. 

Macmillan.-  .80 

7-  8     *Faris.    Winning  their  way.     Stokes.  1.50 

5-  8     *Gilbert.     More  than  conquerors.     Century.  1.25 

6-  8      Gordy.    American  leaders  and  heroes.     Scribner.  .60 

7-  8      Holland.    Historic  boyhoods.     Jacobs.  1.50 

7-8                       Historic  girlhoods.     Jacobs.  1.50 

4-6     *Horton.    Group  of  famous  women.    Heath.  .50 

7-8      Johnston.     Famous  scouts.    Page.  1.50 

4-5      Kingsley.    Four  American  explorers.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .50 

4-  6      Kupfer.    Lives  and  stories  worth  remembering. 

Amer.  Book  Co.  .45 

6-  8      Lefferts.    American  leaders  (Book  2).    Lippincott.  .92 

7-  8      Mabie.    Heroes  every  child  should  know.     Grosset.  1.00 

7_8                       Heroines  every  child  should  know.     Grosset.  1.00 

7-8      Morris.    Heroes  of  progress  in  America.    Lippincott.  1.50 

5-  6      Mowry  and  Mowry.    American  pioneers.    Silver.  .60 

6-  8     *Parkinan.    Heroes  of  today.     Century.  1.75 

7-  12  *                Heroines  of  service.     Century.  1.24 

6-  8     *                Fighters  for  peace.     Century.  1.24 

5-  6  Perry.  Four  American  inventors.  Amer.  Book  Co.  .50 
4-5  *Perry  and  Beebe.  Four  American  pioneers.  Amer.  Book  Co.  .64 
4-6     *Plutarch.    The  children's  Plutarch:  a  tale  of  the  Greeks. 

(School  edition.)     Harper.  .70 

4-  6      Plutarch.    The  children's  Plutarch,  a  tale  of  the  Romans. 

(School  edition.)     Harper.  .50 

7-  8  Boys'  and  girls'  Plutarch.    Putnam.  2.50 

7-9     *Rowell.    Leaders  of  the  great  war.    Macmillan.  1.00 

3-  7      St.  Nicholas.    Courageous  girls.    Century.  1.25 

6-  8     *Sanford  and  Owen.    Modern  Americans.    Laurel.  .80 

5-  6     *Southworth.    Builders  of  our  country.    (Books  I  and  II.) 

Appleton.  .88 

7-  12     Steedman.    When  they  were  children:  stories  of  the 

childhood  of  famous  men  and  women.     Stokes.  3.00 

7-8     *Tappan.     Heroes  of  progress.     Houghton.  1.25 

6-  7  Wade.  The  wonder  workers.  Little.  1.00 
6-12  *                Pilgrims  of  today.     Little.  1.24 

5-  6                       Leaders  to  liberty.    Little.  1.35 

6-  8      Williams.     Some  successful  Americans.     Ginn.  .72 

5-  7      Wright.    Children's  stories  of  the  great  scientists.     Scribner.  1.25 

CLASS  No.  921.     BIOGRAPHY — INDIVIDUAL 

7-  8     *Alcott.    Moses.    Louisa  May  Alcott.    Appleton.  $1.75 

6-  7      Alfred  the  Great.    Tappan.    In  the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

Appleton.  1.00 

7-  8     *Bok.    A  Dutch  boy  fifty  years  after.    (Ed.  by  Haney.) 

Scribner.  .80 

6-8      Boone.    Forbes.    Daniel  Boone,  backwoodsman.    Lippincott.  1.50 

4-  6     *Colunibus.    Brooks.    True  story  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

Lothrop.  1.50 

6-8      Columbus.    Moores.    Life  of  Christopher  Columbus  for 

boys  and  girls.     (Riv.  Lit.  ser.)     Houghton.  .60 
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4-  5  Columbus.  Imlach.  The  story  of  Columbus.  Dutton.  $0.50 
718     *Custer.    Custer,  Mrs.    Boy  general:  story  of  the  life 

of  Major  George  A.  Custer.     (School  reading.)     Scribner.  .50 

6-  8     *Edison.    Meadowcroft.    Boy's  life  of  Edison.    Harper.  1.75 

5-  6      -Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England.    Tappan.    In  the  days 

of  Queen  Elizabeth.     Lothrop.  1.50 

7-  12  *Franklin.     Autobigraphy ;  and  sketch  of  Franklin's  life. 

Holt.  2.25 

5-8       Franklin.    Brooks.    True  story  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Lothrop.  1.50 

5-  6     *  Francis  of  Assisi.    Jewett.    God's  troubadour.    Crowell.  2.00 

6-  8  Grant.  Nicolay.  Boy's  life  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Century.  1.50 
6-7      Grand  and  Lee.    Hill.    On  the  trail  of  Grant  and  Lee. 

Houghton.  1.28 

6-8     *Grenfell.    Adrift  on  an  icepan.     Houghton.  .48 

6-  9      Houston.    Bryan.    Sam  Houston.    Macmillan.  1.00 

4-  5      Jackson.    Williamson.    Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

Johnson.  .40 

5-  6  *Joan  of  Arc.  Lang.  Joan  of  Arc.  Dutton.  .50 
5-9     *Joan  of  Arc.    Beutet  de  Menvel.    Joan  of  Arc.    Mackay.  1.50 

7-  8  Joan  of  Arc.  Richards.  Joan  of  Arc.  Appleton.  1.75 
5-7  *  Jones.  Seawell.  Paul  Jones.  Appleton.  ,1.25 
7-8      Keller.    Story  of  my  life.     Grosset.  .75 

5-  8  Lafayette.  Brooks.  True  story  of  Lafayette.  Lothrop.  1.50 
4-6                      Burton.    Lafayette,  the  friend  of  American 

liberty.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .35 

4-  7     *Lee.    Williamson.    Life  of  Lee.    Johnson.  .40 

6-  7      Lee.    Gilman.    Robert  E.  Lee.    Macmillan.  1.20 

7-  8     *Lee.    Hamilton  and  Hamilton.    Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee 

for  boys  and  girls.    Houghton.  1.25 
7-8     *  Lincoln.    Moores.    Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

for  boys  and  girls.    Houghton.  .48 

6-8  Lincoln.  Stoddard.  The  boy  Lincoln.  Appleton.  1.75 
6-8     *  Livingstone.    Golding.    The  story  of  David  Livingstone. 

Dutton.  .35 

6-  7      Mozart.    Hoffman.    Mozart's  youth.     (Tr.  by  Upton.) 

McClurg.  .75 

7-  8  Napoleon.  Marshall.  Story  of  Napoleon.  Dutton.  .50 
6-8                      Foa.    Boy  life  of  Napoleon.    Lothrop.  2.00 

6-  8     *  Nightingale.    Richards.    Florence  Nightingale.    Appleton.  1.75 

7-  8      Perry.    Barnes.    Hero  of  Erie.    Appleton.  1.50 

5-  6      Raleigh.    Kelly.    Story  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    Dutton.  .50 

5-  9     *Roosevelt.    Henderson.    Jungle  roads  and  other  trails 

of  Roosevelt.     Dutton.  3.00 

7-12  *   Theodore  Roosevelt's  letters  to  his  children. 

Scribner.  2.50 

7-8    Hagerdorn.    Boy's  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Harper.  1.25 

6-  8      Stanley.    Golding.    Story  of  Henry  M.  Stanley. 

(Children's  heroes.)     Dutton.  1.00 
6-8      Stevenson.    Overton.    The  life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

for  boys  and  girls.     Scribner.  1.00 

6-7  *Tell.  Schmidt.  William  Tell.  McClure.  .75 
6-8      Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain.    Tappan.    In  the  days 

of  Queen  Victoria.     Lothrop.  1.00 
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4-6     *  Washington.    Brooks.    True  story  of  George  Washington. 

Lothrop.  $1.00 

7-8     *                Scudder.    George  Washington.    Houghton.  .50 

6-8                      Hill.    On  the  trail  of  Washington.    Appleton.  1.50 

6-7      William  the  Conqueror.    Tappan.    In  the  days  of 

William  the  Conqueror.     Lothrop.  .50 

CLASS  No.  930.  HISTORY — ANCIENT 

6-7  Arnold.  Stories  of  the  ancient  people.  Amer.  Book  Co.  $0.50 
4-5     *Best.    World  famous  stories  in  historic  settings.  Bach. 

Macmillan.  .80 

v.  1,  Egypt  and  her  neighbors. 

v.  2,  Glorious  Greece  and  imperial  Rome. 

4-6      Dalkeith.    Stories  from  Roman  history.    Dutton.  .75 

6-8      Guerber.    Story  of  the  Greeks.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .60 

6-8                      Story  of  the  Romans.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .60 

4-  5     *Haaren  and  Poland.    Famous  men  of  Greece.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.  .72 

5-  6     *                Famous  men  of  Rome.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .50 

5-  6      Hall.    Men  of  old  Greece.     (School  edition.)     Little.  .85 

6-  7      St.  Nicholas.    Stories  of  the  ancient  world.     Century.  .90 

6-  7  *  Tappan.  The  story  of  the  Greek  people.  Houghton.  .62 
4-5     *Wells.    Roots  in  oriental  life.    (How  the  present 

came  from  the  past.    Book  II.)    Macmillan.  .88 

CLASS  No.  940.  HISTORY — EUROPEAN  AND  GENERAL 

4-5     *  Andrews.    Ten  boys  who  lived  on  the  road  from 

long  ago  to  now.    Ginn.  $0.50 

7-  8  Atkinson.  European  beginnings  of  American  history.  Ginn.  1.00 
3-5     *Baldwin.    Fifty  famous  stories  retold.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .50 

3-  5     *   Thirty  more  famous  stories  retold. 

.  Amer.  Book  Co.  .72 

4-  5     *Best.    World  famous  stories  in  historic  settings.  Each. 

Macmillan.  .80 
v.  3,  The  nations  of  western  Europe, 
v.  4,  Merry  England. 

5-  6      Blaisdell.    Stories  from  English  history.    Ginn.  .44 

4-  5  *Dale.  Stories  from  European  history.  Longmans.  .50 
7-8      Dickens.    Child's  history  of  England.    Macmillan.  .60 

6-  7      Dutton.    Little  stories  of  France.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .40 

6-  7                       Little  sories  of  England.    Amer  Book  Co.  .40 

7-  8      Froissart.    Boy's  Froissart.    (Ed.  by  Sidney  Lanier.) 

Scribner.  2.00 

6-  7      Greenwood.    Our  heritage  from  the  old  world. 

(School  edition.)     Appleton.  1.60 

5-  7  Guerber.  Story  of  modern  France.  Amer.  Book  Co.  .65 
5-7                       Story  of  the  English.     (Eclectic  school  readings.) 

Amer.  Book  Co.  .65 

5-  7     *Haaren  and  Poland.    Famous  men  of  the  middle  ages. 

Amer.  Book  Co.  .72 

7-  8     *Harding.    Story  of  the  middle  ages.     Scott.  .88 

6-  8  Lang.  Red  true  story. book.  Longmans.  .50 
6       *Lansing.    Barbarian  and  noble.    (Mediaeval  builders 

of  the  modern  world.)     Ginn.  .40 
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6       ♦Lansing.    Patriots  and  tyrants.    Ginn.  $0.40 

7-8      Marshall.     Scotland's  story.     Stokes.  2.50 

7-10                     History  of  France.    Doran.  3.50 

6-  8     *                An  island's  story.     (England.)     Stokes.  5.00 

7-  8      Tappan.    England's  story.    Houghton.  1.56 

7-9     *                Hero  stories  of  France.     Houghton.  1.75 

6-7     *                Old  world  hero  stories.    Houghton.  1.16 

6-8     *                Our  European  ancestors.    Houghton.  1.00 

3-4     ♦Terry.    Tales  from  far  and  near.    Row.  .51 

3-  4                       Tales  of  long  ago.     Row.  .51 

4-  6                       The  beginnings.     Row.  .60 

5-  6                       Lord  and  vassal.     Row.  .60 

6-  7                       The  new  liberty.     Row.  .69 

6-7                     The  modern  world.    Row.  .60 

6-7     *Warren.    Stories  from  English  history.     Heath.  1.48 

CLASS  No.  940.9.  HISTORY — THE  WORLD  AVAR 

Allen  and  Kleiser.    Stories  of  Americans  in  the  world  war. 

Merrill.  $0.60 

Barron.    Deeds  of  heroism  and  bravery.     Harper.  3.50 

*Benezet.    Young  people's  history  of  the  world  war.    Macmillan.  1.20 

Bond.    Inventions  of  the  great  war.     Century.  1.75 

♦Hagedorn.    You  are  the  hope  of  the  world.    Macmillan.  .50 

Powell  and  Powell.    Spirit  of  democracy.    Rand.  .80 

♦Powell.    Leaders  of  the  great  war.    Macmillan.  1.00 

♦Sheridan.    The  liberty  reader.     Sanborn.  .75 

Synon.    My  country's  part.     Scribner.  .50 

♦Tappan.    Little  book  of  the  war.     Houghton.  .60 

Tomlinson.    Story  of  General  Pershing.    Appleton.  1.50 

United  States.    Battle  line  of  democracy.    (Committee  on 

public  information,  Dept.  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.)  .25 

WORLD  WAR — POETRY 

♦Clarke.    Treasury  of  war  poetry.     (2  vol.)     Houghton.  $1.50 

Shurter.  Patriotic  selections.  Noble.  1.25 
Wheeler.    Book  of  verse  of  the  great  war.    Yale  University  Press. 

WORLD  WAR — STORIES 

6-7      Altsheler.    The  guns  of  Europe.    Grossett.  $0.75 

3-  6      Perkins.    The  French  twins.    Houghton.  1.25 

5-  7      Wheeler.    Belgium  twins.    Houghton.  1.25 

CLASS  No.  970.    INDIAN  LIFE  AND  HISTORY 

1-3      Brooks.    Stories  of  the  Red  children.    Ed.  Pub.  Co.  $0.60 

4-  6                       Story  of  the  American  Indian.    Lothrop.  1.50 

3-  4      Brown  and  Bell.    Tales  of  the  Red  children.    Appleton.  1.00 

4-  5  ♦Chandler.  In  the  reign  of  Coyote.  Ginn.  .40 
3-4      Cowles.    Indian  nature  myths.    Flanagan.  .50 

6-  8      Drake.    Indian  history  for  young  folks.    Harper.  3.00 

5-  8  Eastman.  Indian  child  life.  Little.  .50 
7_8     *                Indian  boyhood.     Little.  2.50 

7-  8                       Indian  heroes  and  chieftains.    Little.  1.35 
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5-7     *Eastman  and  Eastman.    Wigwam  evenings.     (Sen.  ed.) 

Little.  $1.75 

7-8      Grinnell.    Story  of  the  Indian.    Appleton.            ,  1.35 

5-  6  Haazard  and  Dutton.  Indians  and  pioneers.  Silver.  .60 
7-8      Howard.    Famous  chiefs  I  have  known.     Century.  1.50 

3-  4      Husted.    Stories  of  Indian  children.    Pub.  Sch.  Pub.  Co.  .40 

4-  6     *Jenks.    Childhood  of  Ji  Shib,  the  Objibwa.    Atkinson.  .72 

4-  6      Judd.    Wigwam  stories  told  by  North  American  Indians. 

Ginn.  .75 

3-4      Powers.    Stories  the  Iroquois  tell  their  children. 

Amer.  Book  Co.  .75 

3-5      Pratt.    Legends  of  the  Red  children.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .30 

7-8     *Schultz.    With  the  Indians  in  the  Rockies.     Houghton.  1.75 

3-5     *Snedden.    Docas,  the  Indian  boy  of  Santa  Clara.    Heath.  .80 

6-  8     *Starr.    American  Indians  (Ethno-geographic  reader.) 

Heath,.  .50 

5-  6  St.  Nicholas.  Indian  stories.  Century.  .90 
3-4  *Wilson.  Myths  of  the  Red  children.  Ginn.  .45 
3-6      Williams.    Boy's  book  of  Indians  and  the  Wild  West. 

Stokes..  1.25 

5-6     *Zitkala-Sa.    Old  Indian  legends  retold.    Ginn.  .76 

CLASS  No.  973.  HISTORY — AMERICAN 

(See  also  Classes  910.9,  920,  921) 

7-  8      Abbott.    Soldiers  of  the  sea.    Dodd.  $1.75 

5-  6      Baldwin,.    Discovery  of  the  old  northwest.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .60 

5_6                       Conquest  of  the  old  northwest.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .60 

7-8     *Barstow.    The  westward  movement.    Century.  .50 

6-  8                       The  Colonists  and  the  revolution.    Century.  .50 

6-8                       Explorers  and  settlers.    Century.  .50 

3-4      Bass.    Stories  of  pioneer  life.    Heath.  .80 

3-  5  Blaisdell  and  Ball.  American  history  for  little  folk.  Little.  .75 
6-7     *-              Hero  stories  from  American  history.     Ginn.  .80 

4-  5                       Pioneers  of  America.    Little.  .75 

5-  7                       Heroic  deeds  of  American  sailors.    Little.  .75 

5_6                       Short  stories  from  American  history.     Ginn.  .72 

6-  7      Bourne  and  Benton.    Introductory  American  history.    Heath.  .60 

7-  8      Brooks.    First  across  the  continent.     Scribner.  1.50 

6-  8      Bruce.    Brave  deeds  of  Confederate  soldiers.    Jacobs.  1.50 

7-  8      Burnham.    Our  beginnings  in  Europe  and  America. 

Winston.  .84 

4-5      Coe.    Founders  of  our  country.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .50 

6-8     *Coffin.    Boys  of  '76.    Harper.               •  2.00 

6-7      ■                Building  the  nation.    Harper.  2.00 

4-  6      Dickson.    Camp  and  trail  in  early  American  history. 

MacMillan.  .80 

5-  6      Echenrode.    Told  in  story.    Johnson  Pub.  Co.  .90 

3-  4     *Eggleston.    Stories  of  great  Americans  for  little 

Americans.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .60 

4-  5                       First  book  in  American  history.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .60 

3-4     *   Stories  of  American  life  and  adventure. 

Amer.  Book  Co.  .64 

6-  7    History  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Amer.  Book  Co.  1.05 
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5-7     *Evans.    America  first.    Bradley.  $1.50 

7-8     *Faris.    Real  stories  from  our  history.     Ginn.  .60 

7-8  *Fiske.  War  of  Independence.  Houghton.  .56 
5-6      Foote  and  Skinner.    Makers  and  defenders  of  America. 

Amer.  Book  Co.  .60 

5-6    Explorers  and  founders  of  America. 

Amer.  Book  Co.  .60 

7-8      Gordy.    American  beginnings  in  Europe.     Scribner.  .75 

4-  6                       American  leaders  and  heroes.     Scribner.  .60 

5-  6                      Colonial  days.    Scribner.  .50 

6-  7      Guerber.    Story  of  the  great  republic.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .65 

6-  7                       Story  of  the  thirteen  colonies.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .65 

7-  8     *Hart.    Source  readers  in  American  history.  Macmillan. 

v.  1,  Colonial  children.  .60 

v.  2,  Camps  and  firesides  of  the  revolution.  .80 

v.  3,  How  our  grandfathers  lived.  .80 

6-7      Hawthorne.    Grandfather's  chair.     Houghton.  .52 

6-  8  *Herdman.  Story  of  the  United  States.  Stokes.  3.50 
5-6      Holden.    Our  country's  flag  and  the  flags  of  foreign 

countries.    Appleton.  .80 

7-  8  Holland.  Lafayette,  we  come.  Jacobs.  1.25 
7-8     *Lodge.    Hero  tales  from  American  history.     Century.  1.90 

2-  4     *  Lucia.    Stories  of  American  discoverers  for  little 

Americans.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .60 

5-  6     *McMurry.    Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  valley.    Macmillan.  .40 

4-  6     *   Pioneers  on  land  and  sea. 

(Pioneer  history  stories,  Book  I.)    Macmillan.  .40 

6-  8      Parkman.    Boy's  Parkman  (compiled  by  Hasbrouck.) 

Little.  1.25 

7-  8     *                Rivals  for  America.    Little.  .90 

7-8                      The  Oregon  Trail.    Little.  .90 

5-  8     *Prescott.    A  day  in  a  colonial  home.    (Sch.  ed.,  ed.  Dana.) 

Marshall  Jones.  .60 

5-6      Price.    Lads  and  lassies  of  other  days.    Silver.  .80 

3-  4      Pratt.    Stories  of  colonial  children.    Ed.  Pub.  Co.  .60 

3-  5  *Pumphrey.  Pilgrim  stories.  Rand.  .75 
5-6      St.  Nicholas.    Revolutionary  stories.     Century.  .75 

5-  6                       Colonial  stories.     Century.  .75 

4-  5      Stone  and  Fickett.    Days  and  deeds  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Heath.  .40 

4-  5                       Everyday  life  in  the  colonies.    Heath.  .40 

6-  7      Tappan.    Letters  from  colonial  children.    Houghton.  .75 

5_6  •   *                American  hero  stories.    Houghton.  .92 

6-7                       Our  country's  story.    Houghton.  1.00 

5-  8     *                Little  book  of  the  flag.    Houghton.  .72 

3-5      Warren.    Little  pioneers.    Rand.  .75 

2-  4      Welsh.    Colonial  days.    Ed.  Pub.  Co.  .75 

3-  5      Wilkins.    Weaver's  children.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .52 

6-  8      Wright.    Children's  stories  of  American  progress. 

(School  readings.)    Scribner.  .56 
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Grades  List  Price 

6-8  Albertson.    In  ancient  Albemarle. 

Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  $0.75 

5-7  *Allen.    North  Carolina  history  stories.    Johnson.  .50 

5-7  *Connor.     Makers  of  North  Carolina  history. 

Thompson  Pub.  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  .65 

5-  7                       Story  of  the  Old  North  State.     Lippincott.  .35 

6-  7  Hill.    Young  people's  history  of  North  Carolina. 

Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  .80 

4-5  *McCorkle.    Old-time  stories  of  the  Old  North  State.    Heath.  .52 

4-6  Spencer.    First  steps  in  North  Carolina  history. 

Amer.  Book  Co.  .75 

STORIES 

(See  also  various  classes  for  stories  relating  to  different  subjects) 

4-6  *Aanrud.    Lisbeth  Longfrock.    Ginn.  $0.50 

6-8  *Alcott.     Little  women.     Little.  1.75 

6-8  *                 Little  men.     Little.  1.75 

6-8  *                Jo's  boys.    Little.  1.75 

6-8  *                 Eight  cousins.     Little.  1.75 

6-8                       Old  fashioned  girl.    Litle.  1.75 

6-8  *                Under  the  lilac.    Little.  1.75 

4-6                       Jack  and  Jill.     Little.  1.75 

4-  6  Alden.  Why  the  chimes  rang  and  other  stories.  Bobbs.  .75 
6-8  *Aldrich.  Story  of  a  bad  boy.  Houghton.  .80 
6-8  *Altsheler.    Horsemen  of  the  plains.    Macmillan.  1.50 

6-8  *                Young  trailers.    Appleton.  1.50 

6-8                       Forest  runners.     Appleton.  1.50 

6-8                      Apache  gold.    Appleton.  1.50 

6-  8                       Scouts  of  the  valley.    Appleton.  1.50 

7-  8  *Andrews.    A  perfect  tribute.     Scribner.  .50 

6-  8  *Barbour.     Crimson  sweater.     Century.  1.50 

7-  8                       For  the  honor  of  the  school.    Appleton.  1.50 

7-8                       Captain  of  the  crew.    Appleton.  1.50 

5-  7  Baylor.  Juan  and  Juanita.  Houghton.  1.50 
7-8  *Bennett.  Master  Skylark.  Century.  1.50 
7-8  *                Barnaby  Lee.     Century.  1.50 

6-  7  Boyeson.    Against  heavy  odds.    Scribner.  1.25 

6-  7                       Boyhood  in  Norway.     Scribner.  1.25 

7-  12  *Blackmore.  Lorna  Doone.  Crowell.  2.25 
6-8  *Brooks.     Master  of  the  strong  hearts.     Dutton.  2.00 

6-  8  Brooks.  Boy  emigrants.  Scribner.  1.25 
3-5  *Brown.     Lonesomest  doll.     Houghton.  1.25 

3-  5  *                 John  of  the  woods.     Houghton.  1.75 

4-  5  Brown.    Little  Miss  Phoebe  Gay.    Houghton.  1.00 

7-  8                       Her  sixteenth  year.     Houghton.  1.00 

6-8  Brownell.    Thankful  Spicers.    Scribner.  1.50 

6-7  *Bunyan.    Pilgrim's  progress.    Houghton.  .56 

6-7  *                Pilgrim's  progress.     (II.  edition.)     Scribner.  2.00 

4-6  Burnett.     Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.     Scribner.  1.25 

4-  6                       Sara  Crewe.     Scribner.  1.25 

3-  4                      Cozy  Lion.    Century.  1.00 

6-7  Canfield.    Kidnapped  campers.    Harper.  1.25 

5-  7                       Understood  Betsy.    Holt.  1.75 

4-  6  Catherwood.    Rocky  fork.    Lothrop.  1.25 
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7-12  *Cervantes.  Don  Quixote.  Small.  $2.00 
7-8     *Clemens  (Mark  Twain).    Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

Harper.  1.75 

7-8  Huckleberry  Finn.    Harper  .  1.75 

7-8     *                The  prince  and  the  pauper.    Harper.  1.75 

5-  7  Coolidge.  What  Katy  did.  Little.  1.25 
7-8     *Cooper.    The  Deerslayer.    Dutton.  .70 

7-8     *                The  last  of  the  Mohicans.    Grosset.  1.00 

7-8     *Craik.    John  Halifax — Gentleman.     Crowell.  1.50 

4-5     *Crichton.    Peep-in-the-world.    Longmans.  1.25 

4-  6  Crothers.  Miss  Muffet's  Christmas  party.  Houghton.  1.25 
7-8      Darton.    Tales  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrims.     Stokes.  .60 

6-  8      Davis.    The  boy  scouts  and  their  stories  for  boys.     Scribner.  1.00 

5-  7  *Defoe.  Robinson  Crusoe.  (Riv.  sch.  lib.)  Houghton.  .64 
5-7     *                Robinson  Crusoe.    (II.  by  E.  Boyd  Smith.) 

Houghton.  2.75 

5-  7     *                Robinson  Crusoe.    (II.  by  Rhead. )    Harper.  1.75 

7-  9      Dickens.     Christmas  carol  and  cricket  on  the  hearth. 

(Riv.  sch.  lib.)     Houghton.  1.00 

7-9     *   Christmas  carol  and  cricket  on  the  hearth. 

(II.  by  Rackham.)    Lippincott.  1.75 

7-8     *   David  Copperfield  (ed.  by  Lang-Rittenhouse 

classics).     Jacobs.  2.25 

7-8     *                Tale  of  two  cities.    Crowell.  2.25 

Cheaper  edition.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .68 

7-8     *Dix.    Merrylips.    Macmillan.  1.50 

6-  7                      Soldier  Rigdale.    Macmillan.  2.00 

6-  7      Dodge.    Donald  and  Dorothy.     Century.  1.50 

5-  8     *                Hans  Brinker.     Scribner.  2.00 

3-5     *Drummond.    Monkey  that  would  not  kill.     Dodd.  1.00 

7-  8     *Duncan.    Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail.     Revell.  1.35 

6-  7  Duncan.  Story  of  Sunny  Sahib.  Appleton.  1.00 
6-7      Eastman.    Yellow  star.    Little.  1.25 

5-  7      Eggleston.    Hoosier  school  boy.     Scribner.  1.00 

6-  7                       Hoosier  schoolmaster.     Grosset.  .75 

6-  7      Eggleston.    Long  knives.     Lothrop.  1.50 

7-  8                       Southern  soldier  stories.     Macmillan.  .50 

6-7                       Big  brother.    Putnam.  1.75 

5-6     *Ewing.    Jackanapes  and  other  stories.    Ginn.  .56 

5-  7                      Jan  of  the  windmill.    Macmillan.  1.00 

6-  9                      Six  to  sixteen.   (Queen's  treasure  series.)   Macmillan.  2.00 

6-  7                       Story  of  a  short  life.    Heath.  .60 

7-  8      Freeman.    In  colonial  times.     Lothrop.  .50 

6-  7      French.    Junior  cup.     Century.  1.50 

7-  8     *French.    The  Lance  of  Kanana.    Lothrop.  1.00 

6-  7                       The  story  of  Rolf.    Little.  1.75 

3-  4     *Goldsmith.    History  of  little  Goody  Two  Shoes. 

(Ed.  by  Welsh.)     Heath.  .56 

7-  8  Greene.  With  spurs  of  gold.  Little.  .60 
7-8      Greene.    Pickett's  gap.     (Standard  school  library.) 

Macmillan.  .50 

6-7      Grey.    The  young  pitcher.    Harper.  1.25 

4-  6  Grinnell.  Jack  among  the  Indians.  Stokes.  1.50 
4-6                       Jack  in  the  Rockies.     Scribner.  1.50 
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5-6  *Grinnell.    Jack,  the  young  ranchman.    Stokes.  $1.20 

7-8  Habberton.    Helen's  babies.     Grosset.  .25 

7-8  *Hale.    Man  without  a  country.     Ginn.  .60 

5-6  *Hale.    Peterkin  papers.     Houghton.  1.05 

5-  6  *Harris.  Aaron  in  the  wild  woods.  Houghton.  1.33 
7-10  *Hawes.  The  mutineers.  Atlantic  Monthly.  2.00 
7-8  *                The  great  quest.    Atlantic  Monthly.  2.00 

6-  7  Hough.  Young  Alaskan.  Harper.  1.75 
4-5  Howells.  Christmas  every  day,  and  other  stories.  Harper.  1.25 
4-5                      Howell's  story  book.     (School  reading.)  Scribner.  .50 

7-  8  *Hughes.    Tom  Brown's  school  days.     Grosset.  .28 

(II.  by  Rhead.)    Harper.  1.75 

2-  4  *Hunt.  About  Harriet.  Houghton.  2.00 
7-8  Hunting.  Sandy's  pal.  Page.  1.50 
7-8  Inman.    The  ranche  on  the  Oxhide.    Macmillan.  1.00 

6-  7  *Jackson.     Nelly's  silver  mine.     Little.  1.50 

7-  8  Jacobs.  Texas  blue  bonnet.  Page.  .95 
6-7  Jamison.  Lady  Jane.  Century.  1.50 
6-8  Jewett.    Betty  Leicester.    Houghton.  1.25 

6-  7  Johnson.    Phaeton  Rogers.    Scribner.  1.50 

7-  8  King.  Cadet  days.  Harper.  1.60 
7-8  *Kipling.    Captains  courageous.     Doubleday.  1.90 

4-6  *                Just  so  stories.     Doubleday.  1.90 

6-8                       Puck  of  Pook's  hill.     Doubleday.  1.90 

4-7  La  Ramee.    Dog  of  Flanders.    Page.  1.75 

4-6  *                Bimbi:    Stories  for  children.    Ginn.  .50 

6-  8  Lamprey.  In  the  days  of  the  guild.  Stokes.  2.50 
4-6  *Lofting.    Story  of  Dr.  Dolittle.     Stokes.  2.25 

3-  4                      Doctor  Dolittle's  postoffice.    Stokes.  2.50 

7-  8  Lucas.  Slow  coach.  Macmillan.  1.50 
3_4  Anne's  terrible  good  nature.    Macmillan.  2.50 

4-  6  *Maeterlinck.    The  bluebird  for  children. 

(Ed.  by  Perkins.)    Silver.  .60 

5-  7                       The  children's  blue  bird.    Dodd.  1.75 

7-8  *Masefield.    Jim  Davis.     (Everybody's  lib.)     Grosset.  1.75 

7-8                       Martin  Hyde:  The  duke's  messenger.    Little.  1.75 

6-  8  *Mason.    Tom  Strong,  Washington's  scout.    Grosset.  .60 

7-  12  Mathiews.  Boy  scouts'  book  of  stories.  Appleton.  2.50 
4-5  Martin.    Abbie  Ann.     Century.  1.75 

6-  8  *Meigs.    Master  Simon's  garden.    Macmillan.  2.25 

7-  8  Montgomery.  Anne  of  Green  Gables.  Grosset.  .75 
4-5  Miller.  Kristy's  queen  Christmas.  Houghton.  1.75 
4-6  Molesworth.    Cuckoo  clock  (ill.  by  Walter  Crane). 

Macmillan.  1.50 

4-  5  *Morley.    Donkey  John  of  Toy  valley.     McClurg.  1.35 

3-  4  Murray.    Storyland  (Playtime  series).    Little.  .75 

5-  7  Munroe.    Canoemates.    Harper.  1.35 

5-  7                       Flamingo  feather.     Harper.  .90 

7-8  Nash.    Polly's  secret.    Little.  1.50 

4-  5  *Otis  (Kaler).    Toby  Tyler.    Harper.  .90 

4_5  *                Mr.  Stubb's  brother.    Harper.  .60 

4-5  Page.    Tommy  Trot's  visit  to  Santa  Claus.     Scribner.  1.00 

4-6  *                Two  little  confederates.     Scribner.  1.75 

6-  7                      Among  the  camps.    Scribner.  1.35 
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7  Page.    Santa  Claus'  partner.    Scribner.  $1.50 

3-4  *Paine.    Arkansaw  bear.    Altemus.  1.50 

5-  6  Patri.    White  patch.    Amer.  Book  Co.  .40 

6-  8  Peattie.    Sarah  Brewster's  relatives.     Houghton.  1.65 

3-  4  *Phillips.    Wee  Ann.     Houghton.  1.25 

7-  9  Pier.    Boys  of  St.  Timothy's.    Houghton.  1.25 

7-9                       Harding  of  St.  Timothy's.    Houghton.  1.25 

7-9  Pollock.    Northern  diamonds.     Houghton.  1.75 

7-8  Porter.    Scottish  chiefs.     Crowell.  .60 

6-  7  Purdy.    Four  leaf  clover.     Small.  1.25 

7-  8  Pyle.    Men  of  iron.    Harper.  1.75 

6-  8  *                 Otto  of  the  silver  hand.     Scribner.  2.00 

7-  8  *                 Story  of  Jack  Ballister's  fortunes.     Century.  2.00 

4-  6  Pyle.    Nancy  Rutledge.     Little.  1.35 

5-  6  *  Rankin.     Dandelion  cottage.     Holt.  1.35 

5-  6  *                Adopting  of  Rosa  Marie.    Holt.  1.50 

7-8  *Rice.    Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  cabbage  patch.  Century.  1.00 

4-5  Richards.    Captain  January.    Page.  .50 

4-5                      Joyous  story  of  Toto.    Little.  1.00 

7-8  *Roberts.    Red  feathers.    Page.  1.50 

7-8  Sabin.    Opening  the  iron  trail.    Crowell.  1.75 

4-  5  St.  Nicholas.    Stories  of  the  Great  Lakes.    Century.  1.25 

3-  4                      Christmas  book.    Century.  2.00 

7-8  *Scott.    Ivanhoe.    Dutton.  1.00 

7-8  *                Ivanhoe.    (II.  by  Winter.)    Rand.  1.50 

7-8                      Talisman.    Dutton.  .65 

7-12  *               Kenilworth.    Macmillan.  2.25 

6-  7  *Seawell.    Little  Jarvis.    Appleton.  1.00 

6-  7  Seton.    Two  little  savages.    Scribner.  1.25 

7-  8                      Rolf  in  the  woods.    Grosset.  .75 

7-8  *Shaw.    Castle  Blair.    Heath.  .50 

5-  6  Sidney.    Five  little  peppers.    Lothrop.  1.50 

6-  12  Sing-master.  Emmeline.  Houghton.  1.50 
5-6  Smith.    Jolly  good  times.    Little.  1.75 

5-  7  Stockton.    Beeman  of  Orn.    Scribner.  1.60 

4-  6  *Spyri.    Heidi  (Tr.  by  H.  B.  Dole).    Ginn.  .68 

4-6  *                Heidi  (II.  by  Enright).    Rand.  2.00 

4_6                      Moni,  the  goat  boy.    (Tr.  by  E.  E.  King.)    Ginn.  .64 

4-6  Stem.    Gabriel  and  the  hour  book.    Page.  1.50 

4-  6                      Christmas  porringer.    Page.  1.25 

6-  7  *                Troubadour  tales.    Bobbs.  1.25 

7-  8  *Stevenson.    Treasure  Island.    Scribner.  1.75 

7_g  *                Treasure  Island.    (II.  by  Varion.)  Scribner.  .75 

7-12  *                Kidnapped.    Scribner.  1.50 

7-12  *                Black  arrow.    Scribner.  1.50 

6-  7  Stoddard.    Red  Mustang.    Harper.  .60 

5-  6                      Little  Smoke:  A  tale  of  the  Sioux.  Appleton.  1.50 

5-7  ■               Talking  leaves.    Harper.  .90 

7-  8  Stuart.    Story  of  Babette.    Harper.  1.60 

5-  7  *Swi£t.    Gulliver's  travels.    Heath.  .80 

6-  12                   Gulliver's  travels.   (Ed.  by  Colvin,  II.  by  Fogany.) 

Macmillan.  2.25 

6-8  Taggart.    Little  gray  house.    Doubleday.  1.20 

4-5  Thorn  and  Thomson.    Birch  and  the  star.  Row.  .48 
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6-7      Taylor.    Boys  of  other  countries.    Putnam.  ,$1.25 

6-8      Tomlinson.    Search  for  Andrew  Field.    Lothrop.  1.25 

6-  8                      Three  colonial  boys.    Grosset.  .50 

7-  8  Trowbridge.  Tinkham  brothers  tidemill.  Lothrop.  1.25 
6-7      Vaile.    Orcutt  girls.    Wilde.  1.75 

6-  8  *Verne.    Twenty  thousand  leagues  under  the  sea. 

(Everyman's  library.)    Dutton.  1.00 

7-  8      Wallace.    Ben  Hur,  a  tale  of  Christ.    Grosset.  .75 

6-  8      Wallace.    Wilderness  castaways.    McClurg.  1.50 

7-  8  Waller.    Daughters  of  the  rich.    Little.  2.00 

6-  8      Webster.    Daddy-long-legs.    Century.  1.00 

7_8                      Just  Patty.    Century.  .75 

4-6  *White.    Magic  forest.    Macmillan.  1.25 

3-4                      When  Molly  was  six.    Houghton.  1.00 

3-  4                      Little  girl  of  long  ago.    Houghton.  1.00 

3_4                      Borrowed  sister.    Houghton.  1.65 

4-  7  *Wiggin.    The  Birds'  Christmas  carol.    Houghton.  .90 

7-  8  *  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  farm.    Houghton.  1.12 

7-8                      Mother  Carey's  chickens.    Grosset.  .75 

6-7                      Polly  Oliver's  problem.    Houghton.  1.00 

6-7                      Timothy's  quest.    Houghton.  1.00 

6-8  Wilson.    Tad  Sheldon,  boy  scout.    Sturgis.  .80 

5-  6  *Wyss.  Swiss  family  Robinson.  Ginn.  .72 
5_6  *               Swiss  family  Robinson.    Harper.  I.75 

6-  8  *Zollinger.  Widow  O'Callaghan's  boys.  McClurg.  1.00 
5-7  *Zwilgmeyer.  Johnny  Blossom.  Pilgrim  Press.  1.50 
5-6  *               What  happened  to  Inger  Johanne.    Lothrop.  1.75 
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fCHILDREN'S  MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS 

Subscription 

♦American  Boy  (monthly) ;  Sprague  Pub.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich  $2.00 

Bird  Lore  (bi-monthly)  ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Pub.,  29  West  32nd  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y   2.00 

Boy's  Life  (monthly) ;  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Pub.,  200  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y   1.50 

Every  Girl's  Magazine  (monthly);  Camp  Fire  Girls  (Inc.),  Pub., 

31  East  17th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y   1.00 

Little  Folks  (monthly),  Juvenile;  S.  E.  Cassino  Co.,  Pub.,  Salem, 

Mass   1.50 

*St.  Nicholas  (monthly);  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Ave.  New  York, 

N.  Y   4.00 

Wohelo;  Camp  Fire  Girls'  Magazine,  118  East  28th  St.,  New  York, 

N.  Y   1.00 

*Youth's  Companion  (weekly) ;  Perry  Mason  Co.,  Pub.,  Common- 
wealth Ave.  and  St.  Paul  St.,  Boston,  Mass   2.50 

♦John  Martin's  Book  (monthly),  for  little  children;  John  Martin's 

Book  House,  33  West  49th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y   4.00 

♦Popular  Mechanics  (monthly)  ;  Popular  Mechanics  Pub.  Co.,  200 

East  Ontario  St.,  Chicago,  111   3.00 

Scientific  American  (monthly);  Nunn  &  Co.,  233  Broadway,  New 

York,  N.  Y   4.00 

♦National    Geographic    (monthly)  ;    National    Geographic  Society, 

Washington,  D.  C  :   3.50 


tState  library  aid  should  not  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  magazines. 


INDEX  TO  PUBLISHERS 


A.  L.  A  American  Library  Association,  78  E.  Washington 

St.,  Chicago. 

Abingdon  press  Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 

Allyn  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Atlanta. 

Altemus  Henry  Altemus,  Philadelphia. 

Amer.  Bapt  American  Baptist  Publishing  Society,  Philadelphia. 

Amer.  bk  American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

Amer.  poultry  assoc  American  Poultry  Association,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Amer.  sports  pub  American  Sports  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

Appleton  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Association  press  International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian 

Association  Press,  New  York. 

Atkinson  Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Atlantic  monthly  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Boston. 

Barnes  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Barse  Barse  &  Hopkins,  New  York. 

Beattys  See  Noble. 

Black  (Macmillan  Co.,  Importers.) 

Bobbs  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Boni  Boni  &  Liveright,  New  York. 

Boston  bk  See  Faxon. 

Bradley  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Bruce  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Burt  A.  L.  Burt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Cambridge  press  See  Putnam. 

Century  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

Chicago  Univ.  press  See  University  of  Chicago. 

Church  John  Church  Co.,  New  York. 

Comstock  Comstock  Publishing  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Crowell  T-  Y-  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Denison  T-  S.  Denison,  Chicago. 

Dodd  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Doran  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York. 

Doubleday  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Duffield  Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Dutton  E-  p-  Duton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Educ.  pub  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Estes  See  Page. 

Faxon  F-  w-  Faxon  Co.,  Boston. 

Flanagan  A.  Flanagan,  Chicago. 

Forbes  Forbes  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Funk  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 

Ginn  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Girl  scouts  of  Amer  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  527  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Grossett  .Grossett  &  Dunlap,  New  York. 

Hammett  J-  L-  Hammett  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hammond  c-  S.  Hammond  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Harcourt  .Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  New  York. 

Harper  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 

Heath  D-  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Hinds  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge,  New  York. 

Hodder  See  Doran,  Importers. 

Holt  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Houghton  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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Ideal  sch.  supply  Ideal  School  Supply  Co.,  Chicago. 

Iroquois  Iroquois  Publishing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jacobs  G.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Jewish  pub.  society  Jewish  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia. 

Johnson  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Judd  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York. 

Knopf  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York. 

Laidlaw  Laidlaw  Brothers,  Chicago. 

Laurel  Laurel  Book  Co.,  Chicago. 

Lippincott  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Little  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Longmans  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Lothrop  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Boston. 

Lyons  Lyons  &  Carnahan,  Chicago. 

McBride  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  New  York. 

McClure  See  Doubleday. 

McClurg  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

McLoughlin  .McLoughlin  Brothers,  New  York. 

McKay   David  McKay,  Philadelphia. 

Macmillan  Macmillan  Co.,  Chicago. 

Manual  Arts  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111. 

Marshall  Jones  Marshall  Jones,  Boston. 

Maynard  See  Merrill  (now  Charles  E.  Merrill). 

Merrill  Charles  E.  Merill,  New  York. 

Moffat  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Newson  Newson  &  Co.,  New  York. 

N.  Y.  bk  New  York  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

Noble  Lloyd  Adams  Noble,  New  York. 

Oxford.-..  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York. 

Page  Page  Co.,  Boston. 

Penn  Penn  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Pilgrim  press  ..Pilgrim  Press,  Chicago. 

Popular  Mechanics  Popular  Mechanics,  Chicago. 

Press  pub  ...Press  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

Pub.  sch.  pub  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Putnam  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

Rand  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Revell  Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Row  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

St.  John  T.  M.  St.  John,  New  York. 

S.  S.  Times  — Sunday  School  Times  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Sanborn  B.  H.  Sanborn,  Boston. 

Schirmer  G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 

Scott  -  -  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Scribner  -  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Silver  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Small  -  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Stokes  .F.  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York. 

Univ.  of  Chicago  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 

Univ.  pub   University  Publishing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Warne  -  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Webb  .Webb  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paul. 

Wilde  W.  A.  Wilde  Co.,  Boston. 

Wilson  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Winston  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

World  bk  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Yale  Univ.  press  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


AUTHOR  INDEX 


Class  No. 


Aanrud.    Lisbeth  Longfrock. 

Abbott.    Soldiers   of  the   sea   973 

Adams.  Heroes  of  modern  progress  ...  920 
Adams.    Harper's  electricity  book  for 

boys    530 

Adams.  Harper's  indoor  book  for  boys  790 
Adams.    Harper's  machinery  book  for 

boys    620 

Adams.    Harper's  outdoor  book  for  boys  790 

Adams.    Carpentry  for  beginners   680 

Adelborg.    Clean  Peter  and  the  children 

of  Grubbylea    028 

Aesop.    Aesop  for  children    028 

Aesop.    Child's  version  of  Aesop's  fables  398 

Aesop.    Fables  of  Aesop  told  anew   398 

Aesop.    Fables    028 

Albertson.    In   ancient  Albemarle   977 


Alcott.  Eight  cousins. 

Alcott.  Jack  and  Jill. 

Alcott.  Jo's  boys. 

Alcott.  Little  men. 

Alcott.  Little  Women. 

Alcott.  Old  fashioned  girl. 

Alcott.  Under  the  lilacs. 

Alden.  Why  the  chimes  rang. 
Aldrich.    Story  of  a  bad  boy. 


Allen.    Asia    915 

Allen.    Europe    914 

Allen.    South  America    918 

Allen.    United  States   :   917 

Allen.    Civics  and  health    612 

Allen.    North   Carolina  history  stories  977 
Allen  and   Kleiser.    Stories  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  world  war   940.9 

Altsheler.  Apache  gold. 

Altsheler.    Forest  runners. 

Altsheler.    Guns  of  Europe   940.9 


Altsheler.  Horsemen  of  the  plains. 

Altsheler.  Scouts  of  the  valley  stories. 

Altsheler.  Young  trailers.  * 

Ambrosie.  When  I  was  a  girl  in  Italy  914 


Andersen.    Fairy   tales    028 

Andersen.    Fairy  tales    398 

Andersen.    Best  stories    028 

Andress.    Boys  and  girls  of  Wake  Up 

Town    612 

Andress.    Journey  to  healthland   612 

Andress.    Rosy  cheeks  and  strong  heart  612 

Andrews.    Each  and  all    910 

Andrews.    Perfect  tribute. 

Andrews.    Seven  little  sisters   910 

Andrews.    Stories  Mother  Nature  told 

her   children    500 

Andrews.    Ten  boys  who  lived  on  the 

road  from  long  ago  to  now   940 

Appleton's  New  Practical  Cyclopedia.  R 
Arabian  Nights    S98 


Class  No. 


Arandottir.  When  I  was  a  girl  in 
Iceland    914 

Arnold.    Stories  of  the  ancient  people  930 

Aspinwall.  Short  stories  for  short  peo- 
ple   028 

Asbjornsen.  Fairy  tales  from  the  far 
north    398 

Atkinson.  European  beginnings  of 
American  history    940 

Atkinson.    Greyfriers  Bobby    591 

Atkinson.    Studies  of  plant  life   580 

B 

Bachman.    Great   inventors   and  their 

inventions    608 

Bacon.    Songs  that  every  child  should 

know    700 

Bailey.    For  the  story  teller   372.8 

Bailey.    Stories  children  need   372 

Bailey.    Tell  me  another  story   372 

Bailey  and  Lewis.    For  the  children's 

hour    372 

Bailey.    Sure    pop    and    the  safety 

scouts    320 

Bailey.    Children's  book  of  games  and 

parties    790 

Bailey.    Girls  make-at-home  things   680 

Bailey.    What  to  do  for  Uncle  Sam   320 

Baker.  Children's  first  book  of  poetry  811 
Baker.  Children's  second  book  of  poetry  811 
Baker.    Children's  third  book  of  poetry  811 

Baker.    Boys'  book  of  inventions   608 

Baker.    Shasta  of  the  wolves   591 

Baker.    Indoor  games  and  socials  for 

boys    790 

Baker.    Wagner  opera  stories   700 

Baldwin.    American    book    of  golden 

deeds    920 

Baldwin.    Another  fairy  reader   028 

Baldwin.  Conquest  of  the  old  north- 
west   973 

Baldwin.  Discovery  of  the  old  north- 
west   973 

Baldwin.    Fairy  reader    028 

Baldwin.    Fairy  stories  and  fables   028 

Baldwin.    Fifty  famous  people   920 

Baldwin.    Fifty     famous     rides  and 

riders    920 

Baldwin.    Fifty  famous  stories  retold....  940 

Baldwin.    Four    great   Americans   920 

Baldwin.    Golden  age    398 

Baldwin.    Old   Greek  stories   398 

Baldwin.    Old  stories  of  the  east   220 

Baldwin.    Sailing    the   seas   910 

Baldwin.    Second  fairy  reader   028 

Baldwin.    Story  of  Roland   398 

Baldwin.  Thirty  more  famous  stories 
retold    940 
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Bancroft.    Games  for  the  playground, 

home,  school  and  gymnasium   790 

Bannerman.    Story     of     little  black 

Sambo    028 

Barbour.    Captain  of  the  crew. 

Barbour.    Crimson  sweater. 

Barbour.    For  the  honor  of  the  school. 

Barnes.    Hero  of  Erie   921 

Barnum.    Harper's  book  of  little  plays  973 

Barrie.    Peter   and   Wendy   398 

Barrie.    Peter  Pan    398 

Barrie.    Peter  Pan  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens   398 

Barron.  Deeds  of  heroism  and  bravery  940.9 
Barsto.    Colonists  and  the  revolution....  973 

Barstow.    Explorers   and   settlers   973 

Barstow.    Famous  pictures    700 

Barstow.    Famous  sculpture    700 

Barstow.    Westward  movement    973 

Bartholomew.    Literary   and  historical 

atlas    R 

Bartholomew.    Literary   and  historical 

atlas  of   Europe    R 

Bass.    Stories  of  animal  life   590 

Bass.    Stories  of  pioneer  life   973 

Bass.    Stories  of  plant  life   580 

Bassett.    Story   of   leather   910.1 

Bassett.    Story  of  lumber   910.1 

Bassett.    Story   of   wool   910.1 

Bates.    In  sunny  Spain  with  Philarica 

and  Rafael    914 

Bayliss.    Lolami,  the  little  cliff  dweller  500 
Baylor.    Juan  and  Juanita. 

Beard.    American  boys'  handy  book   790 

Beard.  Shelters,  shacks  and  shanties  790 
Beard.    Jolly  book  of  boxcraft   680 


Beard.    American  girls'  handy  book....  790 

Beard.    Little  folks'  handy  book   680 

Beard.    Boat  building  and  boating   680 

Beard.    Mother  Nature's  toy  shop   790 

Beard.    New  ideas  for  work  and  play  680 

Beckwith.    In  mythland    398 

Beebe.  Four  American  naval  heroes....  920 
Bell.    Fairy  tale  plays  and  how  to  act 

them    793 

Bemis  and  Smith.    Patriotic  reader   808 

Bender.    Great   opera   stories   700 

Benezet.    Young  people's  history  of  the 

world  war    940.9 

Bengston  and  Griffith.    Wheat  industry  910.1 
Bennett.    Barnaby  Lee. 
Bennett.    Master  Skylark. 

Bentley.    Song  series   (3  v.)   700 

Benton.    Little  cook  book  for  a  little 

girl    640 

Benton.    Little  housekeeping  book  for 

a  little  girl    640 

Bertelli.    Prince  and  his  ants   591 

Best.    Egypt  and  her  neighbors   930 

Best.    Glorious    Greece    and  imperial 

Rome    930 


Class  No. 


Best.    Merry  England    940 

Best.    Nations  of  western  Europe   940 

Bible.    Bible  for  young  people   220 

Bible.    Old   Testament   stories   220 

Bible.    Stories  from  the  life  of  Christ....  220 

Bidpai.    Tortoise  and  the  geese   398 

Bigham.    Fanciful  flower  tales   398 
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Hazard.    Three  years  with  the  poets....  811 
Hazard     and     Dutton.    Indians  and 

pioneers    970 

Headland.    Our  little  Chinese  cousin....  915 

Heller.    Jack  and  the  bean  stalk   028 

Heller  and  Bates.    Little  golden  hood....  028 

Henderson.    Jungle  roads    921 

Herben.    Jack  O'Health  and  Peg  O'Joy  612 

Herbertson.    Asia    915 

Herbertson.    British   Isles    914 

Herbertson.    Europe,      excluding  the 

British  Isles    914 

Herbertson.    North       and  Central 

America  and  the  West  Indies    917 

Herbertson.  Three  southern  continents  910 
Herdman.    Story  of  the  United  States  973 

Hill.    Fighting  a  fire    320 

Hill.    On  the  trail  of  Grant  and  Lee....  921 

Hill.    On  the  trail  of  Washington   921 

Hill.    Lessons  for  junior  citizens   320 

Hill.    Young  people's  history  of  North 

Carolina    977 

Hix.    Once  upon  a  time  stories   028 

Hodges.    When  the  King  came   220 

Hofer.    Christ  child  tales   220 

Hoffman.    Mozart's  youth   -  921 

Hoffman.    Slovenly  Peter    028 

Holbrook.    Book  of  nature  myths   398 

Holbrook.    Cave,  mound  and  lake  dwell- 
ers   500 

Holbrook.    Hiawatha  primer    028 

Holden.    Our  country's   flag    973 

Holland.    Historic  boyhoods    920 

Holland.    Historic  girlhoods    920 

Holland.    Historic  poems  and  ballads....  811 

Holland.    Lafayette,  we  come    973 

Holmes.    Grandmother's  story  of  Bun- 
ker Hill   .-  811 

Hopkins.    Doers   -   028 

Hopkins.    Sandman    028 

Hornaday.    American  natural  history....  590 
Horton.    Frozen  north    910.9 
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Horton.    Group  of  famous  women   920 

Hotchkiss.    Representative  cities  of  the 

United  States    917 

Hough.    Young  Alaskans. 

Howard.    Banbury  cross  stories  _  „  028 

Howard.    Famous  chiefs  I  have  known  970 
Howells.    Christmas  every  day. 
Howells.    Howells'  story  book. 

Hoxie.    Kindergarten  story  book    372 

Hubbard.    Little  American  history  plays 

for  little  Americans    793 

Hughes.    Community  civics    320 

Hughes.    Tom  Brown's  school  days. 
Hunt.    About  Harriet. 

Hunt.    Little  house  in  the  woods   028 

Hunting.    Sandy's  pal. 

Huntington.    Asia    915 

Hurll.    Jean  Francois  Millet   700 

Husted.     Stories  of  Indian  children   970 

Hutchinson.    Child's  day    612 

Hutchinson.    Community  hygiene    612 

I 

Imlach.    Story  of  Columbus    921 

Ingelow.    Mopsa,  the  fairy    398 

Ingersoll.    Book  of  the  ocean   500 

Ingpen.    One  thousand  poems  for  chil- 
dren   811 

Inman.    Ranch  on  the  Oxhide. 

Irving.    Tales  from  the  Alhambra   800 

Irving.    Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  leg- 
end of  Sleepy  Hollow    398 

J 

Jackson.    Nelly's  silver  mine. 

Jacobs.    Indian  fairy  tales    398 

Jacobs.    More  English  fairy  tales    398 

Jacobs.    Old  English  tales   _  398 

Jacobs.    Texas  Blue  Bonnet. 
Jamison.    Lady  Jane. 

Jatakas.    Jataka   tales    398 

Jenks.    Ba-long-long,  the  Igorot  boy....  919 
Jenks.    Childhood  of  Ji  Shib,  the  Ob- 

jibwa   _   970 

Jenks  and  Smith.    We  and  our  govern- 
ment   320 

Jewett.    Health  and  safety    612 

Jewett.    Physiology,  hygiene,  and  sani- 
tation  _  612 

Jewett.    Town  and  city    612 

Jewett.    Hopi,  the  cliff  dweller    500 

Jewett.    Betty  Leicester. 

Jewett.    God's  troubadour    921 

Johnson.    Bunch  of  keys   028 

Johnson.    Oak  tree  fairy  book   „  398 

Johnson.  When  mother  lets  us  cook....  640 
Johnson.    When  mother  lets  us  help  ....  640 

Johnson.    World  discoveries   _  910.9 

Johnston.    Famous  scouts    920 
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Johnson.    Phaeton  Rogers. 

Johnston  and  Barnum.    Book  of  plays 

for  little  actors    793 

Johnston  and  Gardner.    China  and  Ja- 
pan   915 

Johnstone    and    Loomis.    Lyric  music 

series    700 

Jonckhere.    When  I  was  a  boy  in  Bel- 
gium   914 

Jones.    Circus  reader    028 

Jones.    Keep  well  stories    612 

Judd.    Palmer  Cox  Brownie  primer   028 

Judson.    Junior  cook  book    640 

Judd.    Wigwam  stories    970 

K 

Keller.    Story  of  my  life   921 

Keller  and  Bishop.    Commercial  and  in- 
dustrial geography    910.1 

Kelly.    Short  stories  of  our  shy  neigh- 
bors   590 

Kelly.    Story  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh   921 

Kelly.    Three    hundred    things    a  girl 

can  do    680 

Keyes.    Stories   and   story-telling    372.8 

Kinne  and  Cooley.    Clothing  and  health  640 
Kinne  and  Cooley.    Food  and  health....  640 
Kinne  and  Cooley.    Home  and  the  fam- 
ily   640 

King.    Cadet  days. 

Kingsley.    Four   American   explorers....  920 

Kingsley.    Greek  heroes    398 

Kingsley.    Water  babies    398 

Kipling.    Captains  courageous. 

Kipling.    Jungle  book    591 

Kipling.    Just  so  stories. 
Kipling.    Puck  of  Pook's  hill. 

Kipling.    Second  jungle  book    591 

Kirby  and  Kirby.    Aunt  Martha's  cor- 
ner cupboard    910.1 

Klingensmith.    Household   stories    028 

Klingensmith.    Just  stories    028 

Koch.    Little  journey   to  our  western 

wonderland    917 

Kunou.    American  school  toys    680 

Kupfer.    Lives  and   stories   worth  re- 
membering   920 

L 

Lagerlof.    Wonderful     adventures  of 

Nils    398 

Lamb.    Adventures  of  Ulysses    398 

Lamb  and  Lamb.    Tales  from  Shake- 
speare   800 

Lamprey.    In  the  days  of  the  guild. 

Lane.    Industries  of  today   910.1 

Lang.    Blue  fairy  book   398 

Lang.    Cinderella    028 

Lang.    Dick  Whittington    028 

Lang.    Jack  the  giant  killer    028 

Lang.    Joan  of  Arc    921 
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Lang.    Little  Red  Ridinghood    028 

Lang.    Prince  Darling    028 

Lang.    Princess  on  the  glass  hill   028 

Lang.    Red  fairy  book    398 

Lang.    Red  true  story  book   940 

Lang.    Sleeping  beauty  in  the  woods....  028 

Lansing.    Barbarian   and  noble   940 

Lansing.    Fairy  tales    398 

Lansing.    Page,  esquire,  and  knight....  398 

Lansing.    Patriots  and  tyrants    940 

Lansing.    Quaint   old   stories   to  read 

and  act    793 

Lansing.    Rhymes  and  stories    028 

LaRamee.  Bimbi. 

LaRamee.    Child  of  the  Urbino    700 

LaRamee.    Dog  of  Flanders. 
Lawler.    Stories  of  Columbus  and  Ma- 
gellan   910.9 

Lear.    Book  of  nonsense    811 

Lee.    When  I  was  a  boy  in  China   915 

LeFevre.    Cock,    the    mouse    and  the 

little  red  hen    028 

Lefferts.    American  leaders    920 

Lescarbourn.    Radio   for   everybody   620 

Lindsay.    Bobby  and  the  big  road   028 

Lindsay.    Mother   stories    372 

Lindsay.    Story  garden  for  little  chil- 
dren   372 

Lippitt.    Personal    hygiene   and  home 

nursing    61 2 

Lodge.    Hero  tales  from  American  his- 
tory  973 

Lofting.    Story  of  Dr.  Dolittle. 
Lofting.    Doctor  Dolittle's  postofnce. 

London.    Call  of  the  wild    591 

Long.    Wilderness  ways    591 

Longfellow.    Courtship  of  Miles  Stand- 

ish    811 

Longfellow.    Children's  hour    811 

Longfellow.    Evangeline    811 

Longfellow.    Song  of  Hiawatha    811 

Lovejoy.    Nature  in  verse    811 

Lowell.    Vision  of  Sir  Launfal    811 


Lucas.  Book  of  verses  for  children   811 

Lucas.  Anne's  terrible  good  nature. 

Lucas.  Slow  coach. 

Lucia.  Peter  and  Polly  in  summer   028 


Lucia.    Peter  and  Polly  in  winter   028 

Lucia.    Stories  of  American  discoverers 

for  little  Americans    973 

Luetkenhaus     and     Knox.    Plays  for 

school  children    793 

Luetkenhaus    and    Knox.    Story  and 

play  readers    808 

Luther.    Trading  and  exploring   910.9 

Lyman.    Story  telling    372.8 

M 

Macauley.    Lays  of  ancient  Rome   811 

MacClintock.     Philippines    919 
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MacDonald.    At  the  back  of  the  north 

wind    398 

MacDonald.  Princess  and  the  goblin....  398 
MacDonald.  Our  little  Canadian  cousin  917 
MacKay.    Costumes    and    scenery  for 

amateurs    793 

MacKay.    House  and  heart   793 

MacKay.    Patriotic  plays  and  pageants 

for  young  people    793 

MacKay.    Silver   thread    793 

MacLeod.    Book   of   King   Arthur  and 

his  noble  knights    398 

MacManus.  Donegal  fairy  stories    398 

McCorkle.    Old-time  stories  of  the  Old 

North  State    977 

McDonald.    Colette  in  France    914 

McDonald  and  Dalrymple.    Chandra  in 

India    915 

McDonald    and    Dalrymple.    Betty  in 

Canada    917 

McDonald    and    Dalrymple.    Gerda  in 

Sweden    914 

McDonald  and  Dalrymple.    Hassan  in 

Egypt    916 

McDonald   and    Dalrymple.    Josefa  in 

Spain    914 

McDonald  and  Dalrymple.    Kathleen  in 

Ireland    914 

McDonald  and   Dalrymple.    Manuel  in 

Mexico    917 

McDonald    and    Dalrymple.    Rafael  in 

Italy    914 

McDonald  and  Dalrymple.    Ume  San  in 

Japan    915 

McGauflin.    Handicrafts    for    girls   640 

Mcllvaine.    Outdoors     and     up  the 

chimney    500 

Mclntyre.    Cave    boy    at    the    age  of 

stone    500 

McLeod.    Shakespeare  story  book    800 

McMurry    and    Cook.    Songs    of  the 

tree-top  and  meadows    811 

McMurry.    Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi 

valley    973 

McMurry.    Pioneers  on  land  and  sea....  973 

McMurry.    Fifty  famous  fables    028 

McMurry.    Tell  me  a  story    028 

McNaught.    Training  in  courtesy   170 

McSpadden.    Book  of  holidays    808 

McSpadden.    Stories    from   Wagner   700 

McVen.    Good  manners  and  right  con- 
duct   320 

Mabie.    Heroes     every     child  should 

know    920 

Mabie.    Heroines    every    child  should 

know    920 

Mabie.    Legends  that  every  child  should 

know    398 

Maeterlinck.    Bluebird  for  children. 
Maeterlinck.    Children's  blue  bird. 
Maeterlinck.    Children's  life  of  bee   590 


Class  No. 

Malory.    Boy's  King  Arthur    398 

Marshall.    English   literature   for  boys 

and  girls    800 

Marshall.    History  of  France    940 

Marshall.    Island  story,   England    940 

Marshall.    Scotland's   story    940 

Marshall.    Story  of  Napoleon    921 

Martin.    Firebrands    320 

Martin.    Friendly   stars    500 

Martin.    Abbie  Ann. 
Masefield.    Jim  Davis. 


Masefield.    Martin    Hyde,    the  duke's 

messenger. 
Mason.    Tom     Strong,  Washington's 

scout. 

Matthews.    Book   of   birds   for  young 


people    590 

Matthews.    Seven  champions  of  Christ- 
endom   398 

Matthews.    Poems  of  American  patriot- 
ism   811 

Matthews.    Elementary   home  econom- 
ics   640 

Matthiews.    Boy  scouts  book  of  stories. 
Maule.    Boys'  book  of  new  inventions....  608 

Meadowcroft.    Boys'  life  of  Edison   921 

Meigs.    Master  Simon's  garden. 

Meiklejohn.    Cart  of  many  colors   914 

Merington.    Holiday  plays    793 

Meyer.    In  the  green  fields   028 

Millard.    Wonderful    house    that  Jack 

has    612 

Miller.    First  book  of  birds    590 

Miller.    Kristy's  queen  Christmas. 

Miller.    Second  book  of  birds    590 

Mirick.  Home  life  around  the  world....  910 
Mirza.    When  I  was  a  boy  in  Persia....  915 

Mitchell.    Paz  and  Pablo    919 

Mitton.    Children's  book  of  stars   500 

Mitton     and     Williams.    London  and 

Paris    914 

Mix.    Mighty  animals    500 

Mockler,  Ferryman  and  Thomson.  Nor- 
way and  Denmark    914 

Moffett.    Careers  of  danger  and  daring  320 

Molesworth.    Cuckoo  clock. 

Monroe    and    Buckbee.    Our  country 

and  its  people    917 

Montgomery.    Anne  of  Green  Gables. 

Montgomery.    Heroic  ballads    811 

Morgan.    Boy  electrician    530 

Morley.    Seed   babies    580 

Morley.    Little  Mitchell    591 

Moore.    Youth  and  the  nation    320 

Moore.    Night  before  Christmas    028 

Moore.    Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for 

boys  and  girls    921 

Moore.    Life  of  Christopher  Columbus 

for  boys  and  girls   921 

Morgan.    How  to  dress  a  doll   640 

Morley.    Bee  people    590 
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Morley.    Donkey  John  and  Toy  Valley. 

Morris.    Heroes  of  progress  in  America  920 

Morris.    How  the  world  lives    910 

Moses.    Louisa  May  Alcott    921 

Moses.    Treasury  of  plays  for  children  793 

Mother  Goose.    Jack  and  Jill   028 

Mother  Goose.    Mother  Goose    (il.  by 

Jessie  Wilcox  Smith)    028 

Mother  Goose.    Mother  Goose   (ed.  by 

Welsh    028 

Mother   Goose.    Mother  Goose    (il.  by 

Greenaway)    028 

Mother  Goose.    Mother  Goose  melodies 

(ed.  by  Wheeler)    028 

Mother  Goose.  Mother  Goose  in  silhou- 
ettes   028 

Mother  Goose.    Nursery  rhymes  set  to 

music    700 

Mother    Goose.    Nursery    rhyme  book 

(ed.  by  Lang)    028 

Mother    Goose.    Nursery    rhymes  (ed. 

by  Chisholm)    028 

Mott.    Indoors  and  out    028 

Mott  and  Dunton.  Fishing  and  hunt- 
ing   028 

Mowry  and  Mowry.  American  inven- 
tions and  inventors    608 

Mowry  and  Mowry.    American  pioneers  920 

Muir.    Stickeen,  the  story  of  a  dog   591 

Mulets.    Sunshine  lands  of  Europe   914 

Munroe.  Canoemates. 

Munroe.    Falmingo  feather  stories. 

Murray.    Story  book  friends    028 

Murray.  Storyland. 

Mussett.    Mr.  Wind  and  Madam  Rain..  398 
N 

Nash.    Polly's  secret. 
National  Geographic  Society,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.    Pictorial  geography   910 

Nicolay.    Boy's  life  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  921 

Nida.    City,  state  and  nation   320 

Nida.  Panama  and  its  "bridge  of  wa- 
ter"   917 

Noel.    Buzz    591 

Norton.    Heart  of  oak  books   028 

Norton.    Rhymes,  jingles  and  fables....  028 

O 

Olcott.    Bible  stories  to  read  and  tell....  220 

Olcott.  Good  stories  for  great  holi- 
days   808 

Olcott.  Plays  for  home,  school  and  set- 
tlement   793 

Olcott.    Story-telling  poems    811 

Olcott  and  Pendleton.  Jolly  book  for 
boys  and  girls    808 

Oliver.  First  steps  in  the  enjoyment 
of  pictures    700 

Ollivant.    Bob,  son  of  battle   591 


Class  No. 


O'Shea.    Old  world  wonder  stories   398 

O'Shea.    Six  nursery  classics    028 

O'Shea  and  Kellog.  Body  in  health 
(Book  3)    612 

O'Shea  and  Kellog.  Health  and  clean- 
liness  (Book  2)    612 

O'Shea  and  Kellog.  Health  habits 
(Book  1)    612 

O'Shea  and  Kellog.  Making  the  most 
of  life  (Book  4)    612 

Otis.    Life  savers    320 

Otis.    Light  keepers    320 

Otis.    Mr.  Stubb's  brother. 

Otis.    Toby  Tyler. 

Overton.  Life  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son   921 


P 

Page.    Among  the  camps. 

Page.    Santa  Claus'  partner. 

Page.    Tommy   Trot's   visit  to  Santa 


Claus. 

Page.    Two  little  confederates. 
Paine.    Arkansaw  bear. 

Parkman.    Boy's  Parkman    973 

Parkman.    Oregon  trail    973 

Parkman.    Rivals  for  America    973 

Parkman.    Conquests  of  invention    608 

Parkman.    Fighters  for  peace    920 

Parkman.    Heroes  of  today    920 

Parkman.    Heroines  of  service    920 

Parkinson.    Dutchie  doings    028 

Parsons.    Land  of  fair  play   320 

Parsons.  Red  letter  day  plays    793 

Patch.    Bird    stories    590 

Patch.    Hexapod   stories   590 

Patterson.    When    I    was    a    girl  in 

Switzerland    914 

Patri.    White  patch. 

Peabody.    Old  Greek  stories  told  anew  398 

Peary.    Children  of  the  Arctic    919 

Peary.    Snow   baby    919 

Peattie.    Sarah  Brewster's  relatives. 

Perdue.    Child  life  in  other  lands   910 

Perkins.    Belgian   twins    914 

Perkins.    Dutch  twins    914 

Perkins.    Dutch  twins  primer    028 

Perkins.    Eskimo  twins    919 

Perkins.    French  twins    914 

Perkins.    Irish  twins    914 

Perkins.    Italian  twins    914 

Perkins.    Japanese  twins    915 

Perkins.    Mexican  twins    917 

Perkins.    Scotch  twins    914 

Perrault.    Tales  of  Mother  Goose    028 

Perry.    Four  American  inventors   920 

Perry  and  Beebe.    Four  American  pio- 
neers   920 

Perry.    With  Azir  Girges  in  Egypt   916 
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Phillips.    Wee  Ann. 

Pier.    Boys  at  St.  Timothy's. 

Pier.    Harding  of  St.  Timothy's. 

Pike.    Our  little   Korean  cousin   915 

Plutarch.    Boys'  and  girls'  Plutarch   920 

Plutarch.    Children's   Plutarch.  Tales 

of  the  Greeks    920 

Plutarch.    Children's   Plutarch.  Tales 

of  the  Romans    920 

Pollock.    Northern  diamonds. 

Porter.    Genevieve    914 

Porter.    Scottish  chiefs. 

Postnikov.    Our   little   Cossack  cousin 

in   Siberia    915 

Potter.    Tailor  of  Gloucester    028 

Potter.    Tale  of  Benjamin  Bunny   028 

Potter.    Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit    028 

Potter.    Tale  of  Squirrel  Nutkin   028 

Poulsson.    Child  stories  and  rhymes   028 

Poulsson.    Finger  plays    700 

Poulsson.    In  the  child's  world    372 

Poulsson.    Top  of  the  world  stories   398 

Poulsson.    Runaway   donkey    028 

Powell  and  Powell.  Spirit  of  democ- 
racy   940.9 

Power.    List  of  stories  and  programs 

for  story  hours    372.8 

Powers.    Handy    dictionary    of  prose 

quotations    R 

Powers.    Stories  the  Iroquois  tell  their 

children    970 

Pratt.    Legends  of  the  Red  children....  970 

Pratt.    Stories  of  colonial  children   973 

Prescott.    Day  in  a  colonial  home    973 

Pressey.    Vocational  reader    600 

Price.    Lads  and  lassies  of  other  days....  973 

Price.    Land  we  live  in   320 

Pritchard  Turkington.    Stories  of  thrift 

for  young  Americans    320 

Proctor.    Stories  of  starland    500 

Pumphrey.    Pilgrim  stories    973 

Purdy.    Four  leaf  clover. 

Pyle.    Christmas  angel    028 

Pyle.    Men  of  iron. 

Pyle.  Merry  adventures  of  Robin 
Hood    398 

Pyle.    Nancy  Rutledge. 

Pyle.    Otto  of  the  silver  hand. 

Pyle.  Some  merry  adventures  of  Rob- 
inhood    398 

Pyle.  Story  of  Jack  Ballisher  for- 
tunes. 

Pyle.  Story  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
knights. 

Pyle.    Stories  of  our  humble  friends   591 


R 

Ralston.    When  mother  lets  us  sew   640 

Rankin.    Adopting  of  Rosa  Marie. 

Rankin.    Dandelion  cottage. 

Redway.    All  around  Asia   915 


Class  No. 

Repplier.    Book  of  famous  verse   811 

Reynolds.  How  man  conquered  nature.  910.1 
Rice.    Lessons  on  the  use  of  books  and 

Libraries   

Rice.    Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  cabbage  patch 


Richards.    Captain  January. 

Richards.    Golden  windows    372 

Richards.    Joyous  story  of  Toto. 

Richards.    Florence  Nightingale    921 

Richards.    Joan  of  Arc   921 

Richards.    Pig  brother    398 

Richman  and  Wallach.    Good  Citizen- 
snip    320 

Riley.    Book  of  joyous  children   811 

Riley.    Child  rhymes    811 

Riley.    Rhymes  of  childhood   811 

Ritchie    and    Caldwell.    Hygiene  and 

sanitation   (2  volumes)   612 

Robert.    Primer  of  parliamentary  law 

for  schools    r 

Robert.    Rules  of  order    R 

Roberts.    Children  of  the  wild   591 

Roberts.    Jim— the    story    of    a  back 

woods  police  dog    591 

Roberts.    Red  feathers. 

Rocheleau.    Great  American  industries  910.1 

Rogers.    Book  of  useful  plants..   630 

Rogers.    Earth    and    sky    every  child 

should  know    500 

Rogers.    Trees  that  every  child  should 

know    580 

Rolt-Wheeler.    Boy    with    the    U.  S. 

foresters    530 

Rolt-Wheeler.    Boy  with  the  U.  S.  trap- 

Pers    591 

Roosevelt.    Theodore  Roosevelt's  letters 

to  his  children    921 

Rorer.    Home   candy   making   640 

Rosetti.    Poems  for  children   811 

Rosser.    Uncle  Jim,  the  fire  chief   320 

Rowell.    Leaders  of  the  great  war   920 

Ruskin.    King  of  the  golden  river   398 

S 

Sabin.  Opening  the  iron  trail.  Stories. 
St.  John.    How  two  boys  made  their 

own  electrical  apparatus    530 

St.  John.    Stories  and  story  telling  in 

moral  and  religious  education   372.8 

St.  Nicholas.    Book  of  plays  and  ope- 
rettas  _  793 

St.  Nicholas.    Christmas  book. 

St.   Nicholas.    Colonial  stories    973 

St.  Nicholas.    Courageous  girls    920 

St.  Nicholas.    Everyday  heroes    320 

St.  Nicholas.    Indian  stories    970 

St.  Nicholas.    Island  stories    919 

St.  Nicholas.    Our  holidays    808 

St.  Nicholas.  Patriotism  and  the  flag  320 
St.  Nicholas.    Revolutionary  stories   973 
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St.  Nicholas.    Sea  stories    910 

St.    Nicholas.    Stories    of    the  ancient 

world    930 

St.   Nicholas.    Stories  of  the  Great 

Lakes. 

St.  Nicholas.    Travel  stories    910 

Salisbury     and     Beckwith.    Index  to 

short  stories    372.8 

Samuel.    Story  of  iron    910.1 

Sanford  &  Owen.    Modern  Americans..  920 

Saunders.    Beautiful   Joe    591 

Saxe.    Our  little  Quebec  cousin   917 

Scandlin.    Hans,  the  Eskimo    919 

Schauffler.    Our     American  holidays. 

Thanksgiving  day    808 

Schmidt.    Nature  study  and  agriculture  630 

Schmidt.    William  Tell    921 

Schultz.    With     the     Indians     in  the 

Rockies    970 

Schwartz.    Five  little  strangers    910 

Schwartz.    Wilderness  babies    590 

Schwatka.    Children  of  the  cold   919 

Scobey  &  Home.    Stories  of  great  mu- 
sicians   700 

Scott.  Ivanhoe. 
Scott.  Kenilworth. 

Scott.    Lady  of  the  lake    811 

Scott.    Marmion    811 

Scott.  Talisman. 

Scudder.    Book    of     fables     and  folk 

stories    398 

Scudder.    Book  of  fables  and  stories....  028 

Scudder.    Book  of  legends    398 

Scudder.    Children's  book    398 

Scudder.    George  Washington    921 

Scudder.    Verse  and  prose  for  begin- 
ners reading    811 

Seawell.    Little  Jarvis. 

Seawell.    Paul  Jones    921 

Segur.    Story  of  a  donkey    591 

Serl.    In  fableland    028 

Serl.  Work-a-day  doings  on  the  farm  028 
Serl  and  Evans.    Work-a-day  doings....  028 

Seton.    Biography  of  a  grizzly   591 

Seton.    Lobo,  Rag  and  Vixen    591 

Seton.    Krag  and  Johnny  Bear    591 

Seton.  Rolf  in  the  woods. 
Seton.    Two  little  savages. 

Seton.    Wild  animals  I  have  known   591 

Sewell.    Black  Beauty    591 

Shafer.    Harper's  beginning  electricity  530 

Sharp.    Beyond  the  pasture  bars   590 

Sharp.    Fall  of  the  year    500 

Sharp.    Summer    500 

Sharp.    Spring  of  the  year    500 

Sharp.    Winter    500 

Sharp.    Year  out  of  doors    500 

Shaw.    Big  people  and  little  people  of 

other   lands    910 

Shaw.    Discoverers  and  explorers    910.9 

Shaw.    Castle  Blair. 


Class  No. 


Sheridan.    Liberty  reader    940.9 

Sherman  &  Kent.    Children's  Bible   220 

Shillig.    Four  wonders    910.1 

Shioya.    When  I  was  a  boy  in  Japan..  915 

Shurter.    Patriotic   selections    940.9 

Shute.    Land  of  song    811 

Sidney.    Five  little  peppers. 
Singmaster.  Emmeline. 

Skinner.    Children's  plays    793 

Skinner.    Dramatic  stories  for  reading 

and  acting    793 

Skinner.    Happy   tales   for   story  time  028 

Skinner.    Merry  tales    398 

Skinner.    Nursery    tales    from  many 

lands    028 

Skinner.    Storyland  in  play    028 

Skinner.    Tales    and    plays    of  Robin 

Hood    398 

Skinner  and  Lawrence.    Little  dramas 

for  primary  grades    793 

Skinner  and  Wickes.  Child's  own  book 

of  verse    811 

Slocum.    Around  the  world  in  the  sloop 

Spray    910 

Slosson.    Story  tell  Lib    372 

Smith.    Children's  hymnal    700 

Smith.    Modern  music  series    700 

Smith.    Circus  book    028 

Smith.    Railroad  book    028 

Smith.    Seashore  book    028 

Smith.    Farm  book    028 

Smith.    Chicken  world    028 

Smith.    Good  old  stories  for  boys  and 

girls   808 

Smith.    Arabella  and  Araminta    028 

Smith.    North  America    917 

Smith.    Our  neighborhood    320 

Smith.    Tale  of  Bunny  Cotton  Tail   028 

Smith.      Jolly  good  times. 

Smith.    Holland  stories    914 

Smith.    Eskimo  stories    028 

Smith.  Plays,  pantomimes  and  tab- 
leaux for  children   793 

Smythe.    Reynard  the  fox    028 

Sneath  and  others.    Golden  rule  series  170 
Snedden.    Docas,    the    Indian    boy  of 

Santa  Clara    970 

South  Philadelphia  High  School  for 
Girls.  Everyday  manners. for  Amer- 
ican boys  and  girls   170 

Southworth.    Builders   of   our   country  920 
Southworth  and  Kramer.    Great  cities 

of  the  United  States   917 

Southworth   &    Paine.    Bugle   calls  of 

liberty    320 

Spencer.  First  steps  in  North  Caro- 
lina   history    977 

Spyri.  Heidi. 

Spyri.    Moni,  the  goat  boy. 
Stack.    Wild  flowers  every  child  should 

know    580 
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Starr.    American  Indians    970 

Starr.    Strange   peoples    910 

Starr.    Mustafa,   the   Egyptian  boy   916 

Starrett.    Charm  of  fine  manners   170 

Steedman.    When  they  were  children..  920 

Stein.    Christmas  porringer. 

Stein.    Gabriel  and  the  hour  book. 

Stein.    Troubadour  tales. 

Stevenson.  Children's  classics  in  dra- 
matic form    793 

Stevenson.  Dramatized  scenes  from 
American   history    793 

Stevenson  and  Stevenson.  Days  and 
deeds :  prose    808 

Stevenson  and  Stevenson.  Days  and 
deeds :  verse    811 

Stevenson.  Home  book  of  verse  for 
young  folks    811 

Stevenson.    Poems  of  American  history  811 

Stevenson.    Black  arrow. 

Stevenson.    Child's  garden  of  verses....  811 
Stevenson.  Kidnapped. 
Stevenson.    Treasure  Island. 

Stewart.    Tell  me  a  true  story   220 

Stockton.    Beeman  of  Orn. 

Stockton.    Fanciful  tales    398 

Stoddard.    Boy  Lincoln    921 

Stoddard.    Little  Smoke. 

Stoddard.    Talking  leaves. 

Stoddard.    Red  Mustang. 

Stoddard  and   Yeardes.    What  shall  I 

do    680 

Stokes.    Ten  common  trees   580 

Stone  and  Fickett.    Days  and  deeds  a 

hundred  years  ago    973 

Stone   and   Fickett.    Everyday   life  in 

the  colonies    973 

Strong.    All  the  year  round   500 

Stuart.  Story  of  Babette. 
Swift.    Gulliver's  travels. 

Synge.    Book  of  discovery    910.9 

Synon.    My  country's  part    940.9 

T 

Taggert.    Little  grey  house. 

Tappan.    American  hero  stories   973 

Tappan.    England's   story    940 

Tappan.    Golden  goose    398 

Tappan.    Heroes  of  progress    920 

Tappan.    Hero  stories  of  France   940 

Tappan.    In  the  days  of  Alfred  the 

Great    921 

Tappan.    In  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth   921 

Tappan.    In  the  days  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria   921 

Tappan.    In  the  days  of  William  the 

Conqueror    921 

Tappan.    Industrial   readers    910.1 

Tappan.    Letters  from  colonial  children  973 


Class  No. 


Tappan.    Little  book  of  the  war   940.9 

Tappan.    Little  book  of  the  flag   973 

Tappan.    Old  ballads  in  prose    398 

Tappan.    Old,  old  story  book   220 

Tappan.    Old  world  hero  stories   940 

Tappan.    Our  country's  story    973 

Tappan.    Our  European  ancestors    940 

Tappan.    Story  of  the  Greek  people   930 

Tappan.    When  knights  were  bold   398 

Taylor.    Boys  of  other  countries. 

Terry.    Beginnings   940 

Terry.    Lord  and  vassal    940 

Terry.    Modern  world    940 

Terry.    Tales  from  far  and  near   940 

Terry.    Tales  of  long  ago    940 

Thackeray.    Rose  and  the  ring    398 

Thomeson.    Water  wonders  every  child 

should  know    500 

Thorne  and  Thompson.    Birch  and  the 

star. 

Thorne   and    Thompson.    East    o'  the 

sun  and  west  o'  the  moon   398 

Tileston.    Children's    hour    028 

Tileston.    Sugar  and  spice    028 

Tomlinson.    Places  young  Americans 

want  to  know    917 

Tomlinson.    Search  for  Andrew  Field. 
Tomlinson.    Story  of  General  Pershing  940.9 
Tomlinson.    Three  colonial  boys. 
Tomlinson.    Young  Americans  in  the 

British  Isles    914 

Towle.  Heroes  and  martys  of  inven- 
tions   608 

Trimmer.    History  of  the  robins    590 

Trowbridge.    Tinkham's  brothers'  Tidemill. 

Turpin.    Classics   fables    028 

Turkington.    My  country    320 

Tyler.  Twenty-four  unusual  stories 
for  boys  and  girls    372 

U 

United  States.  Battle  line  of  democ- 
racy   940.9 

U.  S.  Interior  Dept.  National  parks 
portfolio    917 

V 

Vaile.    Orcutt  girls. 

Van  Teslaar.    When  I  was  a  boy  in 

Roumania    914 

Varney.    Story  plays  old  and  new   028 

Verne.  Twenty  thousand  leagues  un- 
der the  sea. 

Verrill.    Harper's  aircraft  book    620 

Verrill.    Harper's      gasoline  engine 

book    620 

Verrill.    Pets  for  pleasure  and  profit..  590 

Very.    Warp  and  woof    910.1 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.  Victor 
book  of  the  opera    700 
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Wade.    Leaders  to  liberty   _  —  920 

Wade.    Our  little  Norwegian  cousin....  914 

Wade.    Our  little  Swiss  cousin   914 

Wade.    Pilgrims  of  today    920 

Wade.    Wonder   workers    920 

Waldo.    Safety  first  for  little  folks   6>A 

Walker.    Our    birds   and   their  nest- 
lings   590 

Wallace.    Ben  Hur,  a  tale  of  Christ. 
Wallace.    Wilderness  castaways. 
Waller.    Daughters  of  the  rich. 
Walker.    Little   plays  from  American 


history    793 

Warren.  Stories  from  English  history  940 
Warren.    King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  398 

Warren.    Little  pioneers   973 

Waterloo.    Story  of  Ab    500 

Weaver.    Profitable  vocations  for  boys  600 
Weaver.    Profitable  vocations  for  girls  R00 
Webster.    Daddy  long-legs. 
Webster.    Just  Patty. 

Weed.    Stories  of  insect  life   590 

Wells.    How  the  present  came  from 

the  past    500 

Wells.    Roots  in  oriental  life   930 

Welsh.    Colonial  days    973 

Wetherill.    The  world  and  its  discov- 
ery   910.9 

Wheeler.    A  B  C  of  wood  working   680 

Wheeler.    Belgian  twins    940.9 

Wheeler.    Book  of  verse  of  the  great 


...  940.9 


White.    Borrowed  sister. 
White.    Little  girl  of  long  ago. 
White.    When  Molly  was  six. 
White.    Practical     amateur  wireless 

stations    620 

White.    How  to  make  baskets    680 

White.    Magic  forest. 

White.    Book  of  games  with  directions 

how  to  play    790 

Whittier.    Snowbound    811 

Wier.    Songs    that   children   love  to 

sing    700 

Wiggin.    Bird's  Christmas  carol. 

Wiggin.    Fairy  ring    398 

Wiggin.    Mother  Carey's  chickens. 
Wiggin.    Polly  Oliver's  problem. 
Wiggin.    Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  farm. 

Wiggin.    Tales  of  laughter    398 

Wiggin.    Timothy's  quest. 
Wiggin  and  Smith.    Golden  numbers....  811 
Wiggin  and  Smith.    Pinafore  palace....  811 
Wiggin  and  Smith.    Posy  ring    811 


Class  No. 


Wiggin  and  Smith.    Story  hour    372 

Wiley.    Mewanee,  the  little  Indian  boy  028 

Wiley.    Mother  Goose  primer    028 

Wilkins.    Weaver's    children    973 

Williams.    Boy's  book  of  Indians  and 

the  Wild  West    970 

Williams.    Paris    914 

Williams.    Some  successful   Americans  920 
Williamson.    John  and  Betty's  Scotch 

history  visit    914 

Williamson.    Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee   921 

Williamson.    Life  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son   921 

Williston.    Japanese  fairy  tales  retold  398 

Wilson.    Myths  of  the  Red  children   970 

Wilson.    Tad  Sheldon,  boy  scout. 
Wilson's  school  library  management....  R 
Wilste.    Folk  lore  stories  and  proverbs  028 
Winlow.    Barbara,  our  little  Bohemian 

cousin    914 

Winlow.    Our   little   Bulgarian   cousin  914 
Winlow.    Our      little  Czecho-Slovak 

cousin    914 

Winlow.    Our  little  Finnish  cousin   914 

Winlow.    Our  little  Roumanian  cousin  914 
Winslow.    Distant  countries  :  Asia,  Af- 
rica, Australia    910 

Winslow.    Earth  and  its  people   910 

Winslow.    Europe    914 

Winslow.    Healthy  living   612 

Winslow.    Our  American  neighbors   919 

Winslow.    United   States    917 

Wright.    Children's  stories  of  Ameri- 
can progress    973 

Wright.    Children's  stories  of  the  great 

scientists    920 

Wyche.    Some  great  stories  and  how 

to  tell  them    372.8 

Wyss.    Swiss  family  Robinson. 

Y 

Yale.    When   mother   lets  us   give  a 

party    790 

Yard.    Top  of  the  continent    917 

Yates.    Boys'  book  of  model  boats   680 


Z 

Zitkala-So.    Old  Indian  legends  retold  970 
Zollinger.    Widow  O'Callaghan's  boys. 
Zwilgmeyer.    Johnny  Blossom. 
Zwilgmeyer.    What  happened  to  Inger 
Johanne. 
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Aaron  in  the  wild  woods.  Harris. 
Abbie  Ann.  Martin. 

A  B  C  of  wood  working.    Wheeler   680 

About  Harriet.  Hunt. 

Adopting  of  Rosa  Marie.  Rankin. 

Adrift  on  an  icepan.    Grenfell   921 

Adventures  of  a  brownie.    Craik   398 

Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail.  Duncan. 

Adventures    of    Pinnochio.    Collodi   398 

Adventures  of  Reddy  Fox.    Burgess   028 

Adventures    of    Odysseus.    Colum   398 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.  Clemens. 

Adventures    of    Ulysses.    Lamb   398 

Aesop    for    children.    Aesop   028 

Africa.     Carpenter    916 

Against  heavy  odds.  Boyson. 
Alice's  adventures  in  wonderland.  Car- 
roll   398 

All  around  Asia.    Redway    915 

All  the  year  round.    Strong  .'.   500 

Almanac   annual.    World    R 

America    first.    Evans    973 

American  beginnings  in  Europe. 

Gordy    973 

American  book  of  golden  deeds.  Bald- 
win   920 

American  boys'  handy  book.    Beard   790 

American  girls'  handy  book.    Beard....  790 

American  government.    Haskin    320 

American  hero  stories.    Tappan    973 

American    history    for    little  folks. 

Blaisdell    973 

American  Indians.    Starr    970 

American    inventions    and  inventors. 

Mowry  and  Mowry    608 

American  leaders.    Lefferts    920 

American  leaders  and  heroes.  Gordy..  920 
American  natural  history.  Hornaday..  590 
American  pioneers.    Mowry  and  Mowry  920 

American  school  toys.    Kunou    680 

Among  the  camps.  Page. 

Anne  of  Green  Gables.  Montgomery. 

Anne's  terrible  good  nature.  Lucas. 

Another  fairy  reader.    Baldwin    028 

Apache  gold.  Altsheler. 

Arabella  and  Araminta.    Smith   028 

Arabian  Nights    398 

Arkansaw  bear.  Paine. 

Around    the    world    series     (6  v.). 

Carroll    910 

Around  the  world  in  the  sloop  Spray. 

Slocum    910 

Around  the  world  with  the  children. 

Carpenter    910 

Art  literature  readers.     Chutter  and 

Grover    700 

Asgard  stories.     Foster    398 

Asia.    Allen    915 

6 


Class  No. 


Asia.     Chamberlain  and  Chamberlain..  915 

Asia.     Herbertson    915 

Asia.     Huntington    915 

At  the  back  of  the  north  wind.  Mac- 
Donald    398 

Atlas  of  the  world.    Century    R 

Aunt  Martha's  corner  cupboard.  Kirby 

and   Kirby    910.1 

Australia.     Carpenter    919 

Autobiography  and  sketch  of  Frank- 
lin's life.    Franklin    921 

B 

Baby  days.    Dodge    028 

Baby's  bouquet.    Crane    028 

Baby's  opera.    Crane    028 

Baby's  own  Aesop.    Crane    028 

Ballads  and  tales.    Haaren    398 

Ba-long-long,  the  Igorot  boy.    Jenks... .  919 

Banbury  Cross  stories.    Howard    028 

Barbara,  our  little  Bohemian  cousin. 

Winlow    914 

Barbara's  Phillipine  journey.    Burke....  919 

Barbarian   and   noble.     Lansing   940 

Barnaby  Lee.  Bennett. 

Battle    line    of    democracy.  United 

States    940.9 

Bear  stories.    Carter    591 

Beautiful  Joe.     Saunders    591 

Bee  people.    Morley    590 

Beeman  of  Orn.  Stockton. 

Beginnings.    Terry    940 

Belgian  twins.     Perkins    914 

Belgian  twins.    Wheeler    940.9 

Ben  Hur.  Wallace. 

Best    American    orations    of  today. 

Blackstone   808 

Best  stories.    Andersen    028 

Betty  in  Canada.    McDonald  and  Mc- 
Donald   917 

Betty  Leicester.  Jewett. 

Beyond  the  pasture  bars.    Sharp   590 

Bible  for  young  people.    Bible   220 

Bible  stories  to  read  and  tell.    Olcott...  220 

Big  brother.  Eggleston. 

Big  people  and  little  people  of  other 

lands.     Shaw    910 

Bimbi.  LaRamee. 

Biography  of  a  grizzly.    Seton    591 

Birch  and  the  star.    Thorne  and 

Thompson. 
Bird's  Christmas  carol.  Wiggin. 

Bird  life.     Chapman    590 

Bird  stories.     Patch    590 

Black  arrow.  Stevenson. 

Black  Beauty.    Sewell    591 

Blue  fairy  book.    Lang    398 
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Bluebird  for   children.  Maeterlinck. 

Boat  building  and  boating.    Beard   680 

Bob,  son  of  battle.    Ollivant    591 

Bobby  and  Betty  at  home.    Dopp   028 

Bobby  and  the  big  road.    Lindsay    028 

Body  in  health  (book  3).    O'Shea  and 

Kellog    612 

Book  of  birds  for  young  people.  Mat- 
thews   590 

Book   of   cheerful   cats.    Francis   028 

Book  of  discovery.    Synge    910.9 

Book  of  fables  and  folk  stories.  Scud- 

der    028 

Book  of  famous  verse.     Repplier    811 

Book  of  games  with  directions  how  to 

play.    White    790 

Book  of  holidays.    McSpadden    808 

Book  of  home  garden.    Fullerton    630 

Book  of  joyous  children.     Riley  ;   811 

Book  of  King  Arthur  and  his  noble 

knights.     McLeod    398 

Book  of  legends.    Scudder    398 

Book  of  nature  myths.    Holbrook   398 

Book  of  nonsense.     Lear    811 

Book    of    plays    and    operettas.  St. 

Nicholas    793 

Book  of  plays  for  little  actors.  John- 
ston and  Barnum    793 

Book   of   saints   and  friendly  beasts. 

Brown    398 

Book  of  the  ocean.    Ingersoll    500 

Book  of  useful  plants.    Rogers    630 

Book    of    verse    of    the    great  war. 

Wheeler    940.9 

Book  of  verses  for  children.    Lucas  ....  811 
Borrowed  sister.  White. 

Boy  Blue  and  his  friends.    Blaisdell   028 

Boy  craftsman.    Hall    680 

Boy  electrician.     Morgan    530 

Boy  emigrants.  Brooks. 

Boy  general.     Custer    921 

Boy  in  Eirinn.    Colum    914 

Boy  in  Serbia.    Davies    914 

Boy  life  of  Napoleon.    Foa    921 

Boy  Lincoln.    Stoddard    921 

Boy  of  Bruges.    Cammaerts  and  Cam- 

maerts    914 

Boy  scout  and  their  stories  for  boys. 

Davis. 

Boy  scout  book  of  stories.  Mathiews. 

Boy  who  knew  what  the  birds  said. 
Colum    590 

Boy  with  the  U.  S.  foresters.  Rolt- 
Wheeler    630 

Boy  with  the  U.  S.  trappers.  Rolt- 

Wheeler    591 

Boyhood  in  Norway.  Boyeson. 

Boyhood  stories  of  famous  men.  Ca- 
ther   1   920 

Boys  and  girls  of  Garden  City.  Daw- 
son   612 


Class  No. 


Boys  and  girls  of  Wake  Up  Town. 

Andress    612 

Boys'  and  girls'  Plutarch.    Plutarch  ....  920 

Boy's  airplane  book.    Collins    620 

Boys'  book  of  firemen.    Crump    320 

Boy's  book  of  Indians  and  the  Wild 

West.    Williams    970 

Boys'  book  of  inventions.    Baker    608 

Boys'  book  of  model  aeroplanes.  Col- 
lins   620 

Boys'  book  of  model  boats.    Yates    680 

Boys'  book  of  new  inventions.    Maule..  608 

Boys'  book  of  policemen.    Crump    320 

Boys'  book  of  railroads.    Crump    620 

Boys'  Froissart.     Froissart    940 

Boys'  King  Arthur.    Malory    398 

Boys'  life  of  Edison.    Meadowcroft   921 

Boys'  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Hagerdorn    921 

Boys'  life  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Nico- 

lay   921 

Boys  of  other  countries.  Taylor. 

Boys  of  '76.    Coffin    973 

Boys  of  St.  Timothy's.  Pier. 

Boys'  Parkman.    Parkman   973 

Brave  deeds  of  Confederate  soldiers. 

Bruce    973 

British  Isles.     Herbertson    914 

Brownies.    Cox    028 

Brownies  at  home.    Cox    028 

Bugle  calls  of  liberty.   Southworth  and 

Paine    320 

Builders  of  democracy.    Greenlaw    320 

Builders  of  our  country.     Southworth..  920 

Building  of  the  nation.    Coffin    973 

Bunch  of  keys.    Johnson    028 

Bunny    Rabbit's    diary.    Blaisdell    028 

Burgess'  book  for  children.  Burgess....  590 
Buzz.    Noel    591 

C 

Cadet  days.  King. 

Call  of  the  wild.    London   591 

Cambridge  book  of  poetry  for  children. 
Grahame    811 

Camp  and  trail  in  early  American  his- 
tory.    Dickson    973 

Canoemates.  Munroe. 

Canterbury  pilgrims.    Darton    811 

Captain  January.  Richards. 

Captain  of  the  crew.  Barbour. 

Captain  courageous.  Kipling. 

Careers  of  danger  and  daring.    Moffett  320 

Carpentry  for  beginners.    Adams   680 

Cart  of  many  colors.    Meiklejohn    914 

Castle  Blair.  Shaw. 

Cave  boy  at  the  age  of  stone.  Mcln- 
tyre    500 

Cave,  mound  and  lake  dwellers.  Hol- 
brook   500 
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Class  No. 


Chandra  in  India.    McDonald  and  Dal- 

rymple    915 

Charm  of  fine  manners.    Starrett    170 

Cherry  tree  children.    Blaisdell    028 

Chicken   world.    Smith    028 

Child  life  in  other  lands.    Perdue   910 

Child  life  in  tale  and  fable.    Blaisdell....  028 

Child  lore  dramatic  reader.    Bryce    028 

Child  of  the  Urbino.    LaRamee   700 

Child  rhymes.     Riley    811 

Childhood    of    Ji    Shib,    the  Objibwa. 

Jenks    970 

Children  of  Odin.    Colum    398 

Children  of  the  Arctic.    Peary    919 

Children  of  the  cold.     Schwatka    919 

Children  of  the  wild.    Roberts    591 

Children's  Bible.  Sherman  and  Kent....  220 
Childrens'  blue  bird.  Maeterlinck. 

Children's  book.    Scudder    398 

Children's  book  of  Christmas  stories. 

Dickinson  and  Skinner    808 

Children's  book  of  games  and  parties. 

Bailey    790 

Children's   book   of   patriotic  stories. 

Dickinson  and  Skinner    808 

Children's  book  of  stars.     Mitton   500 

Children's  classics  in  dramatic  form. 

Stevenson    793 

Children's  first  book  of  poetry.    Baker  811 

Children's   hour.    Tileston    028 

Children's  hour.    Longfellow    811 

Children's  hymnal.     Smith    700 

Children's  life  of  the  bee.    Maeterlinck  590 

Children's  plays.     Skinner   793 

Children's  Plutarch.     (A  tale  of  the 

Greeks.)     Plutarch    920 

Children's  Plutarch.     (A  tale  of  the 

Romans.)      Plutarch    920 

Children's     second    book    of  poetry. 

Baker    811 

Child  stories  and  rhymes.    Poulsson   028 

Children's  stories  of  American  prog- 
ress.    Wright    973 

Children's  stories  of  the  great  scien- 
tists.   Wright    920 

Children's  third  book  of  «poetry.  Baker  811 
Child's  book  of  the  teeth.    Ferguson....  612 

Child's  day.     Hutchinson    612 

Child's  garden  of  verses.    Stevenson   811 

Child's  history  of  England.  Dickens....  940 
Child's  own  book  of  verse.  Skinner 

and  Wickes    811 

Child's    version     of    Aesop's  fables. 

Aesop    398 

China  and  Japan.   Johnston  and  Gard- 
ner   915 

Chinese  fables  and  folk  stories.    Davis  398 
Cho  Cho  and  the  health  fairy.  Grif- 
fith   612 

Christ  child  tales.    Hofer    220 


Class  No. 


Christmas  angel.    Pyle   _  028 

Christmas  book.     St.  Nicholas. 

Christmas  candles.     Carter    793 

Christmas  carol.  Dickens. 
Christmas  every  day.  Howells. 
Christmas  porringer.  Stein. 

Cinderella.    Lang    028 

Circus  book.    Smith    028 

Circus  reader.    Jones    028 

Citizenship  in  school  and  out.    Dunn....  320 

City,  state  and  nation.    Nida    320 

Civics  and  health.    Allen    612 

Classics  fables.    Turpin    028 

Clean  Peter  and  the  children  of  Grub- 

bylea.    Adelborg    028 

Clothing  and  health.    Kinne  and  Cooley  640 
Cock,  the  mouse  and  the  little  red  hen. 

Leferve    028 

Colette  in  France.    McDonald    914 

Colonial  days.    Gordy    973 

Colonial  days.    Welsh    973 

Colonial  stories.    St.  Nicholas    973 

Colonists  and  the  revolution.     Barstow  973 

Conquests  of  invention.     Parkman   608 

Commercial  and  industrial  geography. 

Keller  and  Bishop    910.1 

Community  and  the  citizen.    Dunn    320 

Community  civics.     Hughes   320 

Community  hygiene.    Hutchinson    612 

Costumes  and  scenery  for  amateurs. 

MacKay    793 

Courageous  girls.     St.  Nicholas    920 

Courtship   of  Miles  Standish.  Long- 
fellow   811 

Cozy  lion.  Burnett. 
Crimson  sweater.  Barbour. 

Cruise  of  the  Cacholot.    Bullen   910 

Cuckoo  clock.  Molesworth. 

D 

Daddy  long-legs.  Webster. 

Dandelion  cottage.  Rankin. 

Daniel  Boone,  backwoodsman.     Forbes..  921 

Daughters  of  the  rich.  Waller. 

David  Copperfield.  Dickens. 

Davy  and  the  goblin.    Carryl    398 

Day  in  a  colonial  home.     Prescott   973 

Day  in  ironworks.     Cooke    910.1 

Days  and  deeds  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Stone  and  Fickett    973 

Days    and    deeds     (prose).  Stevenson 

and  Stevenson    808 

Deeds  and  deeds    (verse).  Stevenson 

and  Stevenson    808 

Debating,  for  boys.    Foster    R 

Deeds  of  heroism  and  bravery.  Barron '940.9 
Deerslayer.  Cooper. 

Dick  Whittington.    Lang    028 

Discoverers  and  explorers.     Shaw    910.9 
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Discovery  of  the  old  northwest.  Bald- 
win   973 

Distant  countries :  Asia,  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia.    Winslow    910 

Docas,  the  Indian  boy  of  Santa  Clara. 
Snedden    970 

Doctor  Dolittle's  postoffice.  Lofting. 

Doers.    Hopkins    028 

Dog  of  Flanders.  LaRamee. 

Don  Quixote.  Cervantes. 

Donald  and  Dorothy.  Dodge. 

Donegal  fairy  stories.     MacManus    398 

Donkey  John  of  Toy  Valley.  Morley. 

Dramatic  stories  for  reading  and  act- 
ing.    Skinner   793 

Dramatized  scenes  from  American  his- 
tory.    Stevenson    793 

Dutch  boy  fifty  years  after.    Bok    921 

Dutch  twins  primer.     Perkins    28 

Dutch  twins.     Perkins    914 

Dutchie  doings.    Parkinson    028 

E 

Each  and  all.    Andrews    910 

Early  cave-men.     Dopp    500 

Earth  and  its  people.    Winslow    910 

Earth  and  sky  every  child  should  know. 

Rogers    500 

East  o'  the  sun  and  west  o'  the  moon. 

Thorne-Thomsen    398 

Egypt  and  her  neighbors.     Best    930 

Eight  cousins.  Alcott. 
Elementary    home    economics.  Mat- 
thews   640 

Emmeline.  Singmaster. 

England  and  Wales.     Finnemore  and 

Wilmot-Buxton    914 

England's  story.    Tappan   940 

English  literature  for  boys  and  girls. 

Marshall   800 

Eskimo  stories.    Smith    028 

Eskimo  twins.    Perkins    919 

Essentials  of  exposition  and  argument. 

Foster    808 

Europe.    Allen    914 

Europe.  Chamberlain  and  Chamber- 
lain   914 

Europe.    Carpenter    914 

Europe.     Herbertson    914 

Europe.    Winslow    914 

European  beginnings  of  American  his- 
tory.    Atkinson    940 

Evangeline.     Longfellow    811 

Every  boy's  book  of  handicraft,  sport 

and  amusement.     Fraser    680 

Everyday  heroes.     St.  Nicholas    320 

Everyday  life  in  the  colonies.  Stone 

and  Fickett    973 

Everyday  manners  for  American  boys 
and  girls.  South  Philadelphia  High 
School  for  Girls    170 


Class  No. 


Explorers  and  founders  of  America. 

Foote  and  Skinner    973 

Explorers  and  settlers.     Barstow    973 

F 

Fables.    Aesop    028 

Fables  from  afar.    Bryce    028 

Fables  of  Aesop  told  anew.    Aesop   398 

Fairy   life.    Haaren    028 

Fairy   plays   for   children.    Goodlander  793 

Fairy  reader.    Baldwin    028 

Fairy  ring.    Wiggin    398 

Fairy  stories  and  fables.    Baldwin   028 

Fairy  tale  plays  and  how  to  act  them. 

Bell    793 

Fairy   tales.    Andersen    028 

Fairy  tales.    Andersen    398 

Fairy   tales.    Lansing    398 

Fairy  tales  from  the  Far  North.  Asb- 

jornsen    398 

Fall  of  the  year.    Sharp    500 

Famous  chiefs  I  have  known.    Howard  970 
Famous  men   of  Greece.    Haaren  and 

Poland    930 

Famous   men    of    Rome.    Haaren  and 

Poland   930 

Famous  men  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Haaren  &  Poland    940  ' 

Famous   pictures.    Barstow    700 

Famous  scouts.    Johnston   920 

Famous  sculpture.    Barstow    700 

Fanciful  flower  tales.    Bigham    298 

Fanciful  tales.    Stockton   398 

Farm  book.    Smith    028 

Festivals  and  plays.    Chubb    793 

Field,  forest  and  farm.    Fabre   500 

Fifty  famous  fables.    McMurry    028 

Fifty  famous  people.    Baldwin    920 

Fifty  famous  rides  and  riders.  Baldwin  920 
Fifty   famous   stories   retold.    Baldwin  940 

Fighters  for  peace.    Parkman    920 

Fighting  a  fire.    Hill    320 

Finger  plays.     Poulson    700 

Firebrands.    Martin    320 

First  across  the  continent.    Brooks   973 

First  aid  for  boys.    Cole   612 

First  aid  in  emergencies.    Eliason   612 

First  book  in  American  history.  Eg- 

gleston    973 

First  book  of  birds.    Miller    590 

First  steps  in  North  Carolina  history. 

Spencer   977 

First  steps  in   the  enjoyment  of  pic- 
tures.    Oliver    700 

Fishing  and  hunting.  Mott  and  Dunton  028 
Five  little  peppers.  Sidney. 

Five  little   strangers.    Schwartz    910 

Flamingo   feather.    Munroe.  Stories. 

Florence   Nightingale.    Richards    921 

Fly-aways  and  other  seed  travelers. 

Fultz    580 
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Folk  lore  readers.    Grover    028 

Folk  lore  stories  and  proverbs.    Wiltse  028 
Folk  tales  from  the  Russian.  Blumen- 

thal    398 

Food  and  health.    Kinne  and  Cooley....  640 
For   the   children's   hour.    Bailey  and 

Lewis    372 

For  the  honor  of  the  school.  Barbour. 

For  the  story  teller.    Bailey    372.8 

Forest  runners.  Altsheler. 

Founders  of  our  country.    Coe    973 

Four  American  explorers.    Kingsley  ....  920 

Four    American    inventors.    Parkman..  920 

Four  American  patriots.    Burton   920 

Four    American    pioneers.    Perry  and 

Beebee    920 

Four  American  poets.    Cody    920 

Four  American  writers.    Cody    920 

Four  American  naval  heroes.    Beebe....  920 

Four   great    Americans.    Baldwin   920 

Four-leaf  clover.  Purdy. 

Four  wonders.    Shillig    910.1 

France    and    Alsace-Lorraine.  Finne- 

more  and  Browne    914 

French   twins.    Perkins    914 

Friends  and  helpers.    Eddy    591 

Friendly  ttars.    Martin    500 

Frozen   north.    Horton    910.9 

G 

Gabriel  and  the  hour  book.  Stein. 
Games  for  the  playground,  home,  school 

and  gymnasium.    Bancroft    790 

Genevieve.    Porter    914 

George   Washington.    Scudder    921 

Gerda  in  Sweden.    McDonald  and  Dal- 

rymple    914 

German  household  tales.    Grimm    398 

Girls  make-at-home  things.     Bailey   680 

Glorious  Greece  and  imperial  Rome. 

Best   930 

Gods  and  heroes.    Francillon   398 

God's  troubadour.     Jewett   921 

Golden  age.    Baldwin    398 

Golden   goose.    Tappan    398 

Golden  goose  book.    Brooke    028 

Golden  numbers.  Wiggins  and  Smith..  811 
Golden  rule  series.    Sneath  and  others  170 

Golden    staircase.     Chisholm   811 

Golden  windows.     Richards    372 

Good  citizenship.   Richman  and  Wallach  320 
Good  manners  and  right  conduct. 

McVenn    320 

Good   old   stories   for   boys   and  girls. 

Smith    808 

Good  stories  for  great  holidays.    Olcott  808 
Goups  and  how  to  be  them.    Burgess....  028 
Graded  poetry  readers.    Blake  and  Alex- 
ander   811 

Grandfather's  chair.     Hawthorne   973 


Class  No. 


Grandmother's   story    of    Bunker  Hill. 

Holmes    811 

Granny's  wonderful  chair.    Browne   398 

Great  American  industries.  Rocheleau  910.1 
Great  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Southworth    917 

Great  deeds  of  great  men.    Corney   920 

Great  inventors  and   their  inventions. 

Bachman    608 

Great  opera  stories.     Bender    700 

Great  quest.  Hawes. 

Greek  heroes.     Kingsley    398 

Greyfriars  Bobby.    Atkinson    591 

Group  of  famous  women.     Horton   920 

Gulliver's   travels.  Swift. 

Guns  of  Europe.    Altsheler    940.9 

H 

Handicrafts  for  girls.     McGlauflin   640 

Handy  dictionary  of  prose  quotations. 

Powers    R 

Hans  Brinker.  Dodge. 

Hans,  the  Eskimo.     Scandlin    919 

Happy  heart  family.    Gerson    028 

Happy  tales  for  story  time.     Skinner..  028 
Harding  of  St.  Timothy's.  Pier. 

Harper's  aircraft  book.    Verrill    620 

Harper's  beginning  electricity.  Shafer  530 
Harper's  book  of  little  plays.  Barnum  793 
Harper's  electricity  book  for  boys. 

Adams    530 

Harper's  gasoline  engine  book.  Verrill  620 
Harper's  indoor  book  for  boys.  Adams  790 
Harper's  machinery  book  for  boys. 

Adams    620 

Harper's  outdoor  book  for  boys.  Adams  790 
Hassan  in  Egypt.    McDonald  and  Dal- 

rymple    916 

Health  and  cleanliness  (book  2).  O'Shea 

and  Kellogg    612 

Health  and  safety.     Jewett    612 

Health  habits   (Book  1).     O'Shea  and 

Kellog    612 

Healthy    living.     Winslow   612 

Heart  of  oak  books.     Norton    028 

Helen's  babies.  Habberton. 

Hellenic  tales.     Carpenter    398 

Helps  for  ambitious  boys.     Drysdale....  600, 
Heidi.  Spyri. 

Her  sixteenth  year.  Brown. 

Hero  of  Erie.    Barnes    921 

Hero   stories   from    American  history. 

Blaisdell    373: 

Hero  stories  of  France.     Tappan    940' 

Hero  tales  from  American  history. 

Lodge    973: 

Heroes  and  martyrs  of  inventions. 

Towle    60S 

Heroes  every  child  should  know.  Mabie  920 
Heroes  of  chivalry.     Greene    3$*- 
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Heroes  of  everyday  life.    Coe    320 

Heroes  of  modern  progress.    Adams....  920 

Heroes  of  progress.    Tappan    920 

Heroes  of  progress  in  America.   Morris  920 

Heroes  of  today.     Parkman    920 

Heroic  ballads.     Montgomery    811 

Heroic  deeds  of  American  sailors. 

Blaisdell    973 

Heroines  every  child  should  know. 

Mabie    .  920 

Heroines  of  service.     Parkman    920 

Hexapod  stories.     Patch    590 

Hey  diddle  diddle  picture  book.  Calde- 

cott    028 

Hiawatha   primer.     Holbrook    028 

Historic  boyhoods.     Holland    920 

Historic  girlhoods.     Holland    920 

Historic  poems  and  ballads.     Holland..  811 

History  of  France.     Marshall   940 

History  of  little  Goody  Two  Shoes. 

Goldsmith  . 
History   of   the   people   of   the  United 

States.     Eggleston   ,  973 

History  of  the  robins.    Trimmer    590 

Holiday   plays.     Merington    793 

Holland  stories.     Smith    914 

Home  and  the  family.    Kinne  and 

Cooley    640 

Home  book  of  verse  for  young  folks. 

Stevenson    811 

Home  candy  making.     Rorer    640 

Home  geography  for  primary  grades. 

Fairbanks    910 

Home  life  around  the  world.  Mirick....  910 
Home  made  toys  for  girls   and  boys. 

Hall    680 

Hoosier  school  boy.  Eggleston. 
Hoosier  schoolmaster.  Eggleston. 

Hopi.  the  cliff  dweller.     Jewett   500 

Horsemen  of  the  plains.  Altsheler. 

House  and  heart.    MacKay    793 

House  in  the  woods.     Grimm    028 

Household   arts  for   home  and  school. 

Cooley  and  Spohr    640 

Household  stories.     Grimm    398 

Household  stories.     Klingensmith    028 

How  boys  and  girls  can  earn  money. 

Bowsfield    600 

How  man  conquered  nature.  Reynolds  910.1 
How  the  present  came  from  the  past. 

Wells    500 

How  the  world  is  clothed.     Carpenter..  910.1 

How  the  world  is  fed.    Carpenter    910.1 

How  the  world  is  housed.     Carpenter..  910.1 

How  the  world  lives.     Morris   910 

How  to  dress  a  doll.    Morgan    640 

How  to  get  strong  and  how  to  stay 

so.    Blaikie   _  612 

How  to  know  the  wild  flowers.    Dana....  580 

How  to  make  baskets.    White    680 

How  to  tell  stories  to  children.    Bryant  372.8 


Class  No. 


How  two  boys  made  their  own  electri- 
cal apparatus.    St.  John    530 

How  we  are  clothed.    Chamberlain   910.1 

How  we  are  fed.     Chamberlain    910.1 

How  we  are  sheltered.     Chamberlain....  910.1 

How  we  travel.     Chamberlain      910 

Howell's  story  book.  Howells. 
Huckleberry  Finn.  Clemens. 
Hygiene   and   sanitation    (2  volumes). 
Ritchie  and  Caldwell    612 

I 

I  am  an  American.    Bryant    320 

Illiad  for  boys  and  girls.     Church   398 

In  ancient  Albemarle.     Albertson   977 

In  colonial  times.  Freeman. 

In  fableland.     Serl    028 

In  field  and  pasture.    Dutton    910 

In  mythland.     Beckwith    398 

In  sunny  Spain  with  Philarica  and  Ra- 
fael    Bates    914 

In  the  child's  world.     Poulsson    372 

In  the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great   921 

In  the  days  of  giants.    Brown    398 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Tap- 
pan    921 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria.   Tappan  921 
In  the  days  of  the  guild.  Lamprey. 
In  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

Tappan    921 

In  the  green  fields.     Meyer    028 

In  the  reign  of  Coyote.     Chandler   970 

Index  to  short  stories.    Salisbury  and 

Beckwith    372.8 

India.     Finnemore    915 

Indian  boyhood.     Eastman    970 

Indian  child  life.    Deming    028 

Indian  child  life.     Eastman    970 

Indian  fairy  tales.    Jacobs    398 

Indian  heroes  and  chieftains  Eastman  970 
Indian  history  for  young  folks.    Drake  970 

Indian  nature  myths.    Cowles    970 

Indian  primer.     Fox    028 

Indian  scout  talks.     Eastman    790 

Indian  stories.     St.  Nicholas    970 

Indians    and    pioneers.      Hazard  and 

Dutton    970 

Indoor    games    and    socials    for  boys. 

Baker    790 

Indoors  and  out.    McMurry   028 

Industrial   readers.     Tappan    910.1 

Industries  of  today.    Lane    910.1 

Insect  adventures      Fabre    590 

Introductory  American  history.  Bourne 

and  Benton    973 

Inventions  of  the  great  war.    Bond        940  9 

Irish  twins.     Perkins    914 

Island  stories.    St   Nicholas    914 

Island  story,   England.     Marshall   940 
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Italian  twins.     Perkins    914 

Italy  and  Greece.    Finnemore  and 

Browne    914 

Ivanhoe.  Scott. 

J 

Jack  among  the  Indians.  Grinnell. 
Jack  and  Jill.  Alcott. 

Jack  and  Jill.    Mother  Goose    028 

Jack  and  the  beanstalk.     Heller   028 

Jack  in  the  Rockies.  Grinnell. 

Jack  O'Health  and  Peg  O'Joy.    Herben  612 

Jack  the  giant  killer.     Lang   028 

Jack,  the  young  ranchman.  Grinnell. 
Jackanapes.  Ewing. 

Jan  and  Betje.     Hall    914 

Jan  of  the  windmill.  Ewing. 

Japanese  fairy  tales  retold.     Williston  398 

Japanese  twins.    Perkins    915 

Jataka  tales.    Jatakas    398 

Jean  Francois  Millet.     Hurll   700 

Jim  Davis.  Masefield. 

Jim  the  story  of  a  backwoods  police 

dog.     Roberts    591 

Jingle  primer.    Brown    028 

Joan  of  Arc.    Boutet  de  Monvel    921 

Joan  of  Arc.    Lang    921 

Joan  of  Arc.    Richards    921 

John  and  Betty's  Scotch  history  visit. 

Williamson    914 

John  Halifax.  Craik. 

John  of  the  woods.  Brown. 

Johnny  Blossom.  Zwilgmeyer. 

Johnny   Crow's  party.     Brooke   028 

Johnny  Crow's  garden.    Brooke    028 

Jolly  book  for  boys  and  girls.  Olcott 

and  Pendleton    808 

Jolly  book  of  boxcraft.    Beard   680 

Jolly  good  times.  Smith. 
Jo's  boys.  Alcott. 

Josefa  in  Spain.     McDonald  and  Dal- 

rymple    914 

Journey  to  healthland.     Andress   612 

Joyous  story  of  Toto.  Richards. 
Juan  and  Juanita.  Baylor. 

Jungle  book.     Kipling    591 

Jungle  roads.    Henderson    921 

Junior  cook  book.    Judson    610 

Junior  cup.  French. 

Just  Patty.  Webster. 

Just  so  stories.  Kipling. 

Just  stories.    Klingensmith    028 

K 

Kathleen    in    Ireland.      McDonald  and 

Dairymple   914 

Katrinka.     Haskell    914 

Keep  well  stories.    Jones    012 

Kenilworth.  Scott. 
Kidnapped.  Stevenson. 
Kidnapped  campers.  Canfield. 


Class  No. 

Kindergarten  story  book.     Hoxie   372 

King  Arthur  and  his  knights.  Pyle  . .  398 
King  Arthur  and  his  knights.    Warren  398 

King  of  the  golden  river.    Ruskin    398 

Krag  and  Johnny  Bear.    Seton    591 

Kristy's  queen  Christmas.  Miller. 

L 

Lads  and  lassies  of  other  days.     Price  973 
Lady  Jane.  Jamison. 

Lady  of  the  lake.     Scott   ..  811 

Lafayette,  the  friend  of  American  lib- 
erty.     Burton   &21 

Lafayette,   we  come.     Holland   973 

Lance  of  Kanana.  French. 

Land  of  fair  play.    Parsons    320 

Land  of  song.    Shute    811 

Land  of  the  long  night.    DuChaillu   914 

Land  we  live  in.    Price    320 

Last  of  the  Mohicans.  Cooper. 

Lays  of  ancient  Rome.    Macauley    811 

Leaders  of  the  great  war.    Rowell   920 

Leaders  to  liberty.     Wade   920 

Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his  court. 

Greene    398 

Legends  of  the  Red  Children.    Pratt   970 

Legends  that  every  child  should  know. 

Mabie    398 

Lessons  for  junior  citizens.    Hill   320 

Lessons  on  manners.     Dewey    170 

Lessons  on  morals.    Dewey    170 

Lessons  on  the  use  of  books  and  libra- 
ries.    Rice    R 

Letters  from  colonial  children.   Tappan  973 

Liberty  reader.    Sheridan    940.9 

Life  of  Arabian  Lincoln.    Moore   921 

Life  of  Christoper  Columbus  for  boys 

and  girls.    Moore    921 

Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee.    Williamson   921 

Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee.    Hamilton  and 

Hamilton    921 

Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Over- 
ton   921 

Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson.    Williamson  921 

Life  savers.    Otis    320 

Light  keepers.    Otis    320 

Little   plays   from   American  History. 

Walker    793 

Lion  and  tiger  stories.    Carter   591 

Lisbeth   Longfrock.  Aanrud. 

List  of  stories  and  programs  for  story 

hours.     Powers    372.8 

Literary  and  historical  atlas.  Barthol- 
omew   R 

Literary  and  historical  atlas  of  Europe. 

Bartholomew    R 

Little  American  history  plays  for  little 

Americans.    Hubbard    793 

Little  book  of  the  flag.    Tappan    973 

Little  book  of  the  war.    Tappan   940.9 
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Class  No. 


Little  cook  book  for  a  little  girl.  Ben- 
ton   640 

Little  dramas  for  primary  grades. 

Skinner  and  Lawrence    793 

Little  folks'  handy  book.    Beard   680 

Little  folks  of  many  lands.    Chance   910 

Little  girl  of  long  ago.  White. 

Little  golden  hood.    Heller  and  Bates..  028 

Little  grey  house.  Taggart. 

Little  house  in  the  woods.    Hunt   028 

Little  housekeeping   book  for   a  little 
girl.    Benton    640 

Little  Jarvis.  Seawell. 

Little  journey  to  Alaska.    George   917 

Little  journey  to  Cuba.    George   917 

Little  journey  to  Mexico  and  Central 

America.     George    917 

Little  journey  to  our  western  wonder- 
land.    Koch    917 

Little  journeys  to  Balkans,  European 

Turkeys  and  Greece.    George   914 

Little  lame  prince.    Craik    398 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.  Burnett. 

Little  Men.  Alcott. 

Little  Miss  Phoebe  Gay.  Brown. 

Little  Mr.  Thimble  Finger   398 

Little  Mitchell.    Morley    591 

Little  pioneers.    Warren    973 

Little  Red  Riding-hood.    Lang    028 

Little  Smoke.  Stoddard. 

Little  stories  of  England.    Dutton   940 

Little  stories  of  France.    Dutton   940 

Little  women.  Alcott. 

Little  women  play.    Gould    793 

Lives  and  stories  worth  remembering. 

Kupfer   _  920 

Lives  of  girls  who  became  famous.  Bol- 
ton   920 

Lives  of  poor  boys  who  became  famous. 

Bolton   920 

Lob  Lie-by-the-fire.    Ewing    398 

Lobo,  Rag  and  Vixen.    Seton  :   591 

Lolami,  the  little  cliff  dweller.    Bayliss  500 
Lonesomest  doll.  Brown. 
London   and   Paris.     Mitton   and  Wil- 
liams   914 

Long  knives.  Eggleston. 

Lord  and  vassar.    Terry    940 

Lorna  Doone.  Blackmore. 

Louisa  May  Alcott.     Moses    921 

LuUaby-land.     Field    811 

Lyric  music  series.    Johnstone  and 

Loomis    700 

'm 

Magic  forest.  White. 

Magic  pictures  of  long  ago.  Chandler  700 
Makers  and  defenders  of  America. 

Foote  and  Skinner    973 

Makers  of  North  Carolina  history. 

Connor    977 


Class  No. 


Making  the  most  of  life  (book  4). 

O'Shea  and  Kellog    612 

Man  without  a  country.  Hale. 

Manners  for  boys  and  girls.    Hall   170 

Manuel  in  Mexico.    McDonald  and  Dal- 

rymple    917 

Marigold  garden.    Greenaway   028 

Marmion.    Scott    811 

Martin  Hyde,  the  duke's  messenger. 

Masefield. 

Mary  Francis  cook  book.     Fryer   640 

Mary  Francis  sewing  book.    Fryer   640 

Mary's  garden  and  how  it  grew.  Dun- 
can   630 

Master  of  the  strong  hearts.  Brooks. 

Master  Simon's  garden.  Meigs. 

Master  Skylark.  Bennett. 

Master  Skylark  dramatization.    Burrill  793 

Men  of  iron.  Pyle. 

Men  of  old  Greece.    Hall   930 

Mending  and  repairing  of  books.  Brown 

and  Stiles    R 

Merry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood.   Pyle  398 

Merry  animal  tales.    Bigham    398 

Merry  England.    Best    940 

Merry  tales.     Skinner    398 

Merrylips.  Dix. 

Mewanee,  the  little  Indian  boy.    Wiley  028 

Mexican  twins.    Perkins    917 

Mighty  animals.     Mix    500 


Miss  Muffet's  Christmas  party.  Crothers. 
Mr.  Stubb's  brother.  Otis. 
Mr.  Wind  and  Madam  Rain.    Musset....  398 
Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  cabbage  patch.  Rice. 


Modern  Americans.   Sanford  and  Owen  920 

Modern  music  series.    Smith   700 

Modern  physiology,  hygiene  and  health. 

Haviland    612 

Modern  world.    Terry   940 

Moni,  the  goat  boy.  Spyri. 

Monkey  that  would  not  kill.  Drummond. 

Mopsa,  the  fairy.     Ingelow   398 

More  English  fairy  tales.    Jacobs   398 

More  goups  and  how  not  to  be  them. 

Burgess    028 

More  magic  pictures  of  the  long  ago. 

Chandler    700 

More  Russian  picture  tales.    Carrick....  398 

More  than  conquerors.    Gilbert    920 

Mother   Carey's   chickens.  Wiggin. 

Mother  Goose.    Mother  Goose    028 

Mother   Goose  in   silhouettes.  Mother 

Goose    028 

Mother  Goose  melodies   (ed.  by  Wheel 

er).    Mother  Goose    028 

Mother  Goose  primer.     Wiley   028 

Mother  Goose  songs.    Crowinshield   700 

Mother  Goose  village.     Bigham    028 

Mother  Nature's  toy  shop.    Beard   790 

Mother  stories.     Lindsay    372 
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Class  No. 

Mother  West  Wind's  neighbors.  Bur- 


gess   028 

Mother  West  Wind's  where  stories. 

Burgess    028 

Mozart's  youth.     Hoffman   921 

Muffin  Shop.    Dunlap    028 

Muffin  shop.    Garnett    028 

Mustafa,  the  Egyptian  boy.     Starr   916 

Mutineers.  Hawes. 

My  country.    Turkington    320 

My  country's  part.    Synon    940.9 

My  country's  voice.    Greene    808 

Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Guerber....  398 
Myths  of  the  Red  Children.    Wilson   970 

N 

Nancy  Rutledge.  Pyle. 
National  parks  portfolio.    U.  S.  Inter- 
ior  Dept   917 

Nature  myths.    Cook    398 

Nations  of  Western  Europe.    Best   940 

Nature  in  verse.     Lovejoy    811 

Nature  study  and  agriculture.   Schmidt  630 
Nelly's  silver  mine.  Jackson. 

New  Asia.     Carpenter    915 

New  baby  world.     Dodge   028 

New  idea  for  work  and  play.    Beard....  680 

New  International   Encyclopedia   R 

New  Liberty.    Terry    940 

New  Practical  Cyclopedia.    Appleton's  R 

Night  before  Christmas.    Moore   028 

Nights  with  Uncle  Remus.    Harris   398 

North  America.    Carpenter    917 

North  America.    Chamberlain  and 

Chamberlain    917 

North   and   Central  America  and  the 

West  Indies.    Herbertson    917 

North   Carolina  history  stories.     Allen  977 
Northern  diamonds.  Pollock. 
Norway  and  Denmark.  Mockler,  Ferry- 
man and  Thomson    914 

Nursery   rhymes    (ed.    by  Chisholm). 

Mother  Goose    028 

Nursery  rhymes  set  to  music.  Mother 

Goose    700 

Nursery  rhyme  book    (ed.   by  Lang). 

Goose    028 

Nursery  tales  from  many  lands.  Skin- 
ner   028 

O 

Oak  tree  fairy  book.    Johnson   398 

Oceania.    Chamberlain  and  Chamber- 
lain   919 

Odyssey  for  boys  and  girls.    Church....  398 

Official  handbook.    Boy  scouts  of 

America    790 

Old  ballads  in  prose.    Tappan   398 

Old   English  tales.     Jacobs   398 

Old  fashioned  girls.  Alcott. 


Class  No. 


Old  Greek  stories.    Baldwin    398 

Old  Greek  stories  told  anew.    Peabody  398 

Old  Indian  legends.    Zitkala-Sa   970 

Old  Mother  West  Wind.    Burgess   928 

Old,  old  story  book.    Tappan   220 

Old  stories  of  the  east.    Baldwin   220 

Old  Testament  stories.    Bible   220 

Old-time  stories  of  the  Old  North  State. 

McCorkle    977 

Old  world  hero  stories.    Tappan   940 

Old  world  wonder  stories.    O'Shea   398 

On  the  trail  of  Grant  and  Lee.    Hill....  921 

On  the  trail  of  Washington.    Hill   921 

Once  upon  a  time  stories.    Hix   028 

One  thousand  poems  for  children.  Ing- 

pen    811 

Opening  the  iron  trail.  Sabin  Stories. 
Orcutt  girls.  Vaile. 

Oregon  trail.    Parkman    973 

Otto  of  the  silver  hand.  Pyle. 
Our    American    holidays.  Thanksgiv- 
ing day,  etc.    Schauffler    808 

Our  American  neighbors.    Winslow   919 

Our  beginnings  in  Europe  and  America. 

Burnham    973 

Our  birds  and  their  nestlings.    Walker  590 

Our  country.    Monroe  and  Buckbee   917 

Our  country's   flag   and   the   flags  of 

foreign  countries.    Holden    973 

Our  country's  story.    Tappan   973 

Our  European  ancestors.    Tappan   940 

Our  holidays.     St.  Nicholas   808 

Our  little  Chinese  cousin.  Headland....  915 
Our  little  Cossack  cousin  in  Siberia. 

Postnikov    915 

Our  little  Bulgarian  cousin.  Winlow....  914 
Our  little  Canadian  cousin.  MacDon- 

ald    917 

Our  little  Czecho-Slovak  cousin.  Win- 
low    914 

Our  little  Finnish  cousin.    Winlow   914 

Our  little  Korean  cousin.    Pike   915 

Our  little  Norwegian  cousin.    Wade....  914 

Our  little  Quebec  cousin.    Saxe   917 

Our  little  Roumanian  cousin.    Winlow  914 

Our  little  Swedish  cousin.    Coburn   914 

Our  little  Swiss  cousin.    Wade   914 

Our  neighborhood.     Smith   320 

Outdoors  and  up  the  chimney.  Mcll- 

vaine   500 

Overall  boys.    Grover    028 

Overall  boys  in  Switzerland.    Grover   914 

P 

Page,  esquire  and  knight.    Lansing   398 

Palmer  Cox  Brownie  primer.    Judd   028 

Panama  and  its  "bridge  of  water." 

Nida    917 

Panama  and  the  canal.    Hall  and 

Chester    917 
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Class  No. 


Panama,  past  and  present.    Bishop   917 

Paris.     Williams   914 

Patriotic  plays  and  pageants  for 

young  people.    MacKay    793 

Patriotic  reader.    Bemis    808 

Patriotic  selections.     Shurter    940.9 

Patriotism  and  the  flag.    St.  Nicholas..  320 

Patriots  and  tyrants.    Lansing   940 

Paul  Jones.    Seawell    921 

Paz  and  Pablo.     Mitchell  _  919 

Peep  in  the  world.  Critchon. 

Perfect  tribute.  Andrews. 

Personal   hygiene   and    home  nursing. 

Lippitt    612 

Peter  and  Polly  in  summer.    Lucia   028 

Peter  and  Polly  in  winter.    Lucia   028 

Peter  and  Wendy.    Barrie   398 

Peter  Pan.    Barrie    398 

Peter  Pan  in  Kensington  gardens. 

Barrie    398 

Peterkin  papers.  Hale. 

Pets  for  pleasure  and  profit.    Verrill....  590 

Phaeton   Rogers.  Johnson. 

Phillipines.     MacClintock    919 

Physiology,  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

Jewett    612 

Pickett's  Gap.  Greene. 

Pictorial    geography.      National  Geo- 
graphical Society,  Washington,  D.  C.  910 

Picture  book  No.  2.    Caldecott   028 

Picture  stories  from  great  artists. 

Cady  arid  Dewey    700 

Picture  tales  from  the  Russian.  Car- 
rick    398 

Pieces  for  every  day  the  school  cele- 
brates.    Deming  and  Bemis    808 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.     Browning   811 

Pig  brother  and  other  fables  and 

stories.     Richards    398 

Pilgrim  stories.     Pumphrey    973 

Pilgrims  of  today.    Wade    920 

Pilgrim's  Progress.  Bunyan. 

Pinafore  palace.    Wiggin  and  Smith....  811 

Pioneers  and  patriots  in  early  Ameri- 
can history.     Dickson    920 

Pioneers  of  America.    Blaisdell    973 

Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Mc- 
Murry    973 

Pioneers  on  land  and  sea.    McMurry....  973 

Places  young  Americans  want  to  know. 
Tomlinson    917 

Plant  baby  and  its  friends.    Brown   580 

Plants  and  their  children.    Dana   580 

Plays  for  home,  school  and  settlement. 
Olcott    793 

Plays    for   school    children.  Luetken- 
haus  and  Knox    793 

Plays,    pantomines    and    tableaux  for 
children.     Smith    793 

Poems  for  children.     Rosetti   811 

Poems  by  grades.    Harris  and  Gilbert..  811 


Class  No. 


Poems  of  American  history.  Steven- 
son   811 

Poems  of  American  patriotism.  Mat- 
thews   811 

Poems  that  every  child  should  know. 
Burt    811 

Polly  and  Dolly.     Blaisdell    028 

Polly  Oliver's  problem.  Wiggin. 

Polly's  secret.  Nash. 

Posy  ring.    Wiggin  and  Smith   811 

Practical  amateur  wireless  stations. 

White    620 

Pretty  Polly  Flinders.     Blaisdell   028 

Primer  of  parliamentary  law  for 

schools.    Robert    R 

Prince  and  his  ants.    Bertelli    591 

Prince  and  the  pauper.  Clemens. 

Prince  Darling.    Lang    028 

Princess  and  the,  goblin.    MacDonald....  398 

Princess  on  the  glass  hill.    Lang   028 

Profitable  vocations  for  boys.  Weaver  600 
Profitable  vocations  for  girls.  Weaver  600 
Puck  of  Pook's  hill.  Kipling. 

Q 

Quaint  old  stories  to  read  and  act. 

Lansing    793 

R 

Rab  and  his  friends.     Brown   591 

Racketty  Packetty  house.    Burnett   028 

Radio  for  everybody.     Lescarbourn   620 

Rafael   in  Italy.     McDonald  and  Dal- 

rymple    914 

Railroad  book.    Smith    028 

Ranche  on  the  Oxhide.  Inman. 

Real  stories  from  our  history.    Faris..-..  973 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  farm.  Wiggin. 

Red  fairy  book.     Lang    398 

Red  feathers.  Roberts. 

Red  folk  and  wild  folk.    Deming   028 

Red  letter  day  plays.    Parsons   793 

Red  Mustang.  Stoddard. 

Red  true  story  book.    Lang    940 

Representative  cities  of  the  United 

States.    Hotchkiss    917 

Resources  and  industries  of  the  U.  S. 

Fisher    917 

Revolutionary  stories.    St.  Nicholas  ....  973 

Reynard,  the  fox.    Smythe    028 

Rhymes  of  childhood.     Riley   811 

Rhymes  and  fables.    Haaren   028 

Rhymes  and  stories.    Lansing   028 

Rhymes,  jingles  and  fables.    Norton....  028 

Rip  Van  Winkle.    Irving  ~„   398 

Rivals  for  America.    Parkman    973 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Defoe. 

Rocky  Fork.  Catherwood. 

Rolf  in  the  woods.  Seton. 

Roots  in  oriental  life.    Wells    930 


Title  Index 
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Class  No. 

Rose  and  the  ring.     Thackery   398 

Rosy  cheeks  and  strong  heart.    Andress  612 

Rules  of  order.    Robert   :   R 

Runaway  donkey.    Poulsson    028 

S 

Safety  first,  for  little  folks.    Waldo   320 

Sailing  the  seas.    Baldwin    910 

Sam  Houston.     Bryan    921 

Sandman.     Hopkins    028 

Sandy's  pal.  Hunting. 

Santa  Claus'  partner.  Page. 

Sara  Crewe.  Burnett. 

Sarah  Brewster's  relatives.  Peattie. 


School  and  home  gardening.    Davis    630 

School  library  management.    Wilson's..  R 

School  speaker.     Cumnock    808 

Scotch  twins.     Perkins    914 

Scotland    and    Ireland.      Grierson  and 

Hickson    914 

Scotland's    story.     Marshall   940 

Scottish  chiefs.  Porter. 
Scouting  for  girls.    Girl  scouts  of 

America    790 

Scouts  of  the  valley.    Altsheler  stories. 

Sea  stories.    St.  Nicholas    910 

Search  for  Andrew  Field.  Tomlinson. 

Seashore  book.    Smith    028 

Second  book  of  birds.    Miller   590 

Second  fairy  reader.    Baldwin   028 

Second  jungle  book.    Kipling    591 

Seed  babies.     Morley    580 

Seven  champions  of  Christendom.  Mat- 
thews   398 

Seven  hundred  things  for  boys  to  do. 

Boy  Mechanic    620 

Seven  little  sisters.     Andrews   910 

Shakespeare  story  book.     McLeod   800 

Shasta  of  the  wolves.    Baker   591 

Shelters,  shacks  and  shanties.     Beard..  790 

Short  stories  for  little  folk.    Bryce   028 

Short  stories  for  short  people.  Aspin- 

wall    028 

Short   stories  from   American  history. 

Blaisdell    973 

Short    stories    of    our    shy  neighbors. 

Kelly    590 

Silver  thread.    Mackay    793 

Six  nursery  classics.    O'Shea   028 

Six  to  sixteen.  Ewing. 

Sleeping  beauty  in  the  woods.    Lang....  028 

Slovenly  Peter.     Hoffman    028 

Slow  coach.  Lucas. 

Snow  baby.    Peary    919 

Snowbound.     Whittier    811 

So-fat  and  Mew-mew.    Craik    028 

Soldiers  of  the  sea.    Abbott   973 

Soldier  Rigdale.  Dix. 

Some  great  stories  and  how  to  tell 

them.    Wyche    327.8 


Class  No. 


Some  merry  adventures  of  Robinhood. 

Pyle   398 

Some  successful   Americans.     Williams  920 

Song  series   (3  vols.)  Bentley   700 

Song  and  stories.     Haaren    028 

Song  of  Hiawatha.     Longfellow   811 

Songs  of  the  child  world.    Gaynor   700 

Songs   of   the   tree-top   and  meadows. 

McMurry  and  Cook    811 

Songs  that  children  love  to  sing.    Wier  700 
Songs   that   every   child   should  know. 

Bacon    700 

Source    readers    in    American  history. 

Hart    973 

South  America.     Allen    918 

South  America.    Bowman    918 

South  America.     Carpenter    918 

South  America.    Chamberlain  and 

Chamberlain    918 

Southern  soldier  stories.  Eggleston. 
Spirit  of  democracy.     Powell  and  Pow- 
ell   940.9 

Spring  of  the  year.    Sharp    500 

Squirrels  and  other  fur  bearers.  Bur- 
roughs   590 

Stickeen,  the  story  of  a  dog.    Muir   591 

Stories  and  story-telling.     Keyes   372.8 

Stories  and  story-telling.     St.  John   372.8 

Stories  from  English  history.    Warren  940 
Stories  from  English  history.    Blaisdell  940 
Stories  from  European  history.    Dale....  940 
Stories   from  famous   ballads.  Green- 
wood   398 

Stories  from  Roman  history.  Dalkeith  930 
Stories  from  the  life  of  Christ.    Bible..  220 

Stories  from  Wagner.    McSpadden   700 

Stories    of    American    discoveries  for 

little  Americans.     Lucia    973 

Stories  of  American  life  and  adventure. 

Eggleston    973 

Stories  of  Americans  in  the  world 

war.    Allen  and  Kleiser    940.9 

Stories  of  animal  life.    Bass   590 

Stories  of  brave  dogs.    Carter    591 

Stories  of  colonial  children.     Pratt   973 

Stories  of  Columbus.    Lawler  and  Ma- 
gellan  :   910.9 

Stories   of   great   Americans  for  little 

Americans.    Eggleston    973 

Stories  of  great  musicians.    Scobey   700 

Stories  of  Indian  children.     Husted   970 

Stories  of  industry.    Chase  and  Clow....  910.1 

Stories  of  insect  life.     Weed   590 

Stories  of  our  humble  friends.  Pyle....  591 
Stories  of  patriotism.    Deming  and 

Bemis    808 

Stories  of  pioneer  lite.     Bass   973 

Stories  of  plant  life.    Bass   580 

Stories  of  South  America.     Brooks   918 

Stories  of  starland.     Proctor   500 

Stories  of  the  ancient  people.    Arnold..  930 
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Stories  of  the  ancient  world.  St.  Nich- 
olas  930 

Stories  of  the  Great  Lakes.  St.  Nich- 
olas. 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children.     Brooks..  970 
Stories  of  thrift  for  young  Americans. 

Pritchard  Turkington    320 

Stories  of  useful  inventions.    Forman..  608 

Stories  children  need.    Bailey    372 

Stories  Mother  Nature  told  her  chil- 
dren.   Andrews    500 

Stories  pictures  tell.    Carpenter    700 

Stories  the  Iroquois  tell  their  children. 

Powers   ,   970 

Stories  to  tell  to  children.     Bryant   372 

Story  and  play  readers.  Luetkenhaus 

and  Knox    808 

Story  book  friends.     Murray    028 

Story  garden  for  little  children.  Lind- 
say   372 

Story  hour.    Wiggin  and  Smith    372 

Story  hour  favorites.    Harper    372 

Storyland.  Murray. 

Storyland  in  play.    Skinner    028 

Story  of  a  donkey.    Segur    591 

Story  of  a  bad  boy.  Aldrich. 
Story  of  a  short  life.  Ewing. 

Story  of  Ab.    Waterloo    500 

Story  of  Aeneas.    Clarke    398 

Story  of  Babette.  Stuart. 

Story  of  Columbus.    Imlach    921 

Story  of  corn.     Brooks    910.1 

Story  of  cotton.     Brooks   910.1 

Story  of  cotton.    Curtis    910.1 

Story  of  David  Livingstone.    Golding..  921 
Story  of  Dr.  Dolittle.  Lofting. 

Story  of  foods.     Crissey    910.1 

Story  of   General   Pershing.  Tomlin- 

son    940.9 

Story  of  Henry  M.  Stanley.    Golding....  921 

Story  of  iron.    Samuel    910.1 

Story  of  Jack  Ballisher's  fortunes.  Pyle. 
Story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights. 

Pyle    398 

Story  of  leather.     Bassett   910.1 

Story  of  little  black  Sambo.  Banner- 
man   '.   028 

Story  of  litte  Jan,  the  Dutch  boy. 

Campbell    914 

Story  of  little  Konrad,  the  Swiss  boy. 

Campbell    914 

Story    of   little    Metsu,    the  Japanese 

boy.    Campbell    915 

Story  of  lumber.    Bassett    910.1 

Story  of  my  life.     Keller    921 

Story  of  modern  France.     Guerber   940 

Story  of  Napoleon.    Marshall   921 

Story  of  Roland.    Baldwin   398 

Story  of  Rolf.  French. 

Story  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    Kelly   921 

Story  of  stories.    Gillie   220 


Class  No. 


Story  of  Sunny  Sahib.  Duncan. 

Story  of  the  American  Indian.    Brooks  970 

Story  of  the  Bible.    Foster    220 

Story  of  the  chosen  people.    Guerber....  220 

Story  of  the  English.    Guerber   940 

Story  of  the  great  republic.  Guerber..  973 
Story  of  the  Greek  people.    Tappan....  930 

Story  of  the  Greeks.    Guerber   930 

Story  of  the  Indian.    Grinnell   970 

Story  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Harding....  940 
Story  of  the  Old  North  State.    Connor  977 

Story  of  the  Romans.    Guerber   930 

Story  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  Guer- 
ber   973 

Story  of  the  United  States.    Herdman..  973 

Story  of  Ulysses.    Clarke    398 

Story  of  Ulysses.     Cook   398 

Story  of  wool.    Bassett    910.1 

Story  plays  old  and  new.    Varney   028 

Story  tell  Lib.    Slosson    372 

Story  telling.     Cross  and  Statler    372.8 

Story  telling.    Lyman    372.8 

Story-telling  poems.     Olcott    811 

Strange  adventures  of  a  pebble.  Haws- 
worth   „_.  500 

Strange  people.    Starr    910 

Studies  of  plant  life.    Atkinson   580 

Sugar  and  spice.    Tileston    028 

Summer.     Sharp    500 

Sunbonnet  babies.     Grover    028 

Sunbonnet  babies  in   Holland.     Grover  914 

Sunshine  lands  of  Europe.     Mulets   914 

Sure  pop  and  the  safety  scouts.   Bailey  320 
Swiss  family  Robinson.  Wyss. 

T 

Tad  Sheldon,  boy  scout.  Wilson. 

Tailor  of  Gloucester.    Potter    028 

Tale  of  Benjamin  Bunny.    Potter    028 

Tale  of  Bunny  Cotton  Tail.     Smith   028 

Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit.    Potter    028 

Tale  of  Squirrel  Nutkin.     Potter   028 

Tale  of  two  cities.  Dickens. 
Tales  and  plays  of  Robin  Hood.  Skin- 
ner   398 

Tales  from  far  and  near.     Terry   940 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.    Lamb    800 

Tales  from  the  Alhambra.     Irving   800 

Tales  of  laughter.    Wiggin    398 

Tales  of  long  ago.    Terry    940 

Tales  of  Mother  Goose.     Perrault   028 

Tales  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrims. 
Darton. 

Tales  of  the  Red  Children.    Brown  and 

Bell    970 

Talisman.  Scott. 

Talking  leaves.  Stoddard. 

Tanglewood  tales.     Hawthorne    398 

Tell  me  a  story.    McMurry    028 

Tell  me  another  story.    Bailey    372 

Tell  me  a  true  story.    Stewart   220 
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Ten  boys  who  lived  on  the  road  from 
long  ago  to  now.    Andrews   940 

Ten  common  trees.    Stokes    580 

Terry.    New  Liberty    940 

Texas  blue  bonnet.  Jacobs. 

Thankful  spicers.  Brownell. 

That's  why  stories.    Bryce    028 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  letters  to  his  chil- 
dren.    Roosevelt    921 

Thirty  more  famous  stories  retold. 
Baldwin    940 

This  little  pig's  picture  book.    Crane..  028 

Three  colonial  boys.  Tomlinson. 

Three  hundred  things  a  girl  can  do. 
Kelly   680 

Three  industrial  nations.     Blaich   910.1 

Three  southern  continents.    Herbertson  910 

Three  years  with  the  poets.    Hazard....  811 

Through  the  looking  glass.    Carroll   398 

Timothy's  quest.  Wiggin. 

Tinkhom's    brothers'    Tidemill.  Trow- 
bridge 

Toby  Tyler.  Otis. 

Told  in  story.    Echenrode    973 

Tom  Brown's  school  days.  Hughes. 
Tom  Strong,  Washington's  scout.  Mason. 

Tommy  Tinker's  book.    Blaisdell    028 

Tommy  Trot's  visit  to  Santa  Claus.  Page. 

Top  of  the  continent.    Yard    917 

Top  of  the  world  stories.    Poulsson   398 

Tortoise  and  the  geese.    Bidpai    398 

Town  and  citly.     Jewett    612 

Trading  and  exploring.     Luther   910.9 

Training  in  courtesy.    McNaught   170 

Training  of  wild  animals.     Boystock....  591 

Travel  of  birds.    Chapman    590 

Travel  stories.    St.  Nicholas    910 

Treasure  flower.     Gaines    915 

Treasure  Island.  Stevenson. 

Treasury  of  plays  for  children.    Moses  793 

Treasury  of  verse  for  little  children. 

Edgar    811 

Treasury  of  war  poetry.     Clarke   940.9 

Tree  dwellers.    Dopp    500 

Trees   that   every   child   should  know. 

Rogers    580 

Troubadour  tales.  Stein. 

True  story  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Brooks    921 

True  story  of   Christopher  Columbus. 

Brooks   921 

True    story    of    George  Washington. 

Brooks    921 

True  story  of  Lafayette.    Brooks   921 

Twenty-four  unusual  stories  for  boys 

and  girls.     Tyler    372 


Twenty  thousand  leagues  under  the  sea. 
Verne. 

Two  little  confederates.  Page. 

Two  little  savages.  Seton. 

Two  years  before  the  mast.    Dana    910 


U  Class  No. 

Ume   San    in    Japan.     McDonald  and 

Dalrymple    915 

Uncle  Sam's  modern  miracle.    DuPuy..  320 

Uncle  Jim,  the  fire  chief.    Rosser   320 

Uncle  Sam,  wonder  worker.    DuPuy....  910.1 

Uncle  Remus.    Harris    398 

Uncle  Remus  and  his  friends.    Harris..  398 
Understood  Betsy.  Canfield. 
Under  the  lilacs.  Alcott. 

Under  the  window.    Greenaway    028 

Under  Greek  skies.    Dragoumis    914 

United  States.     Allen    917 

United  States.    Winslow    917 

V 

Verse  and  prose  for  beginners  in  read- 
ing.    Scudder    8L1 

Victor  book  of  the  opera.    Victor  Talk- 
ing Machine  Co   700 

Viking  tales.    Hall   398 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.    Lowell    811 

Vocational  reader.     Pressey    600 

W 

Wagner  opera  stories.     Baker    700 

Wah   Sing,   our  little   Chinese  cousin. 

Campbell    915 

War  of  Independence.     Fiske    973 

Warp  and  woof.    Very    910.1 

Water  babies.    Kingsley    398 

Water    wonders    every    child  should 

know.     Thomeson    500 

We  and  our  government.     Jenks  and 

Smith   :   320 

Wealth  of  the  world's  waste.    Gilson....  910.1 

Weavers  and  other  workers.    Hall   910.1 

Weaver's  children.     Wilkins    973 

Webster's   new   International  Diction- 
ary   R 

Wee  Ann.  Phillips. 

Western  United  States.    Fairbanks    917 

Westward  movement.    Barstow    973 

What  happened  to  Inger  Johanne. 

Zwilgmeyer. 
What  Katy  did.  Coolidge. 
What  shall  I  do?    Stoddard  and  Year- 

des    680 

What  shall  we  do?    Canfield    790 

What  shall  we  play?    Dunn    808 

What  to  do  for  Uncle  Sam.    Bailey   320 

Wheat  industry.     Bengston   and  Grif- 
fith   910.1 

When  knights  were  bold.    Tappan   398 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  Belgium.  Jonck- 

here    914 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  China.    Lee   915 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  Japan.    Shioya....  915 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  Norway.    Hall   914 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  Persia.    Mirza....  915 
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When  I  was  a  boy  in  Roumania.  "Van 

Teslar    914 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  Russia.  Debo- 

gorii-MOkrievich    914 

When  I  was  a  girl  in  Holland.  DeGroot  914 
When  I  was  a  girl  in  Iceland.  Aran- 

dottir    914 

When    I    was   a    girl    in    Italy.  Am- 

brosie    914 

When    I   was   a   girl   in  Switzerland. 

Patterson    914 

When  Molly  was  six.  White. 
When  mother  lets  us  cook.    Johnson....  640 
When  mother  lets  us  garden.    Duncan..  630 
When  mother  lets  us  give  a  party. 

Yale    790 

When  mother  lets  us  help.    Johnson....  640 

When  mother  lets  us  sew.    Ralston   640 

When  the  king  came.    Hodges   220 

When  they  were  children.    Steedman....  920 

White  patch.  Patri. 

Why  the  chimes  rang.  Alden. 

Widow  O'Callaghan's  boys.  Zollinger. 

Wigwam  evenings.    Eastman    970 

Wigwam  stories.     Judd    970 

Wild  animals  I  have  known.    Seton   591 

Wild  flowers  every  child  should  know. 

Stack    580 

Wild  life  under  the  equator.    DuChaillu  916 

Wilderness  babies.    Schwartz   590 

Wilderness  castaways.  Wallace. 

Wilderness  ways.    Long    591 

William  Tell.    Schmidt    921 

Winning  their  way.    Faris   920 

Winter.    Sharp    500 

Wireless  man.     Collins  '   620 

With  Azir  Girges  in  Egypt.     Perry   916 

With  spurs  of  gold.  Green. 
With  the  Indians  in  the  Rockies. 

Schultz    970 

With  the  men  who  do  things.    Bond....  620 

With  trumpet  and  drum.    Field    811 

Wonder-book.     Hawthorne    398 


Class  No. 

Wonder  book  of  beasts.    Darton    398 

Wonder  Book  of  old  romance.    Darton  398 

Wonder   workers.     Wade    920 

Wonderful  adventures  of  Nils.  Lager- 

lof    398 

Wonderful  house  that  Jack  has.  Mil- 
lard   612 

Wonders  of  the  jungle.     Ghosh    590 

Work-a-day  doings.  Serl  and  Evans....  028 
Work-a-day  doings  on  the  farm.    Serl..  028 

Work-a-day  heroes.    Fraser    608 

World  book  (10  vols.)    R 

World  Almanac,  Annual   R 

World  and  its  discovery.    Wether  ill          910  9 

World   discoveries.    Johnson    919.9 

World  famous  stories  in  historic  set- 
tings (4  vols.).    Best    930 

Worth  while  stories  for  everyday. 

Evans  and  Lawton    372 

Y 

Year  out  of  doors.    Sharp    500 

Yellow  star.  Eastman. 

You  are  the  hope  of  the  world.  Hag- 

erdorn    940.9 

Young  Alaskan.  Hough. 

Young  American  readers.     Fryer    320 

Young  Americans  in  the  British  Isles. 
Tomlinson    914 

Young  Citizen.    Dole    320 

Young  folk's  cyclopedia  of  common 
things.     Champlain    R 

Young  folk's  cyclopedia  of  literature 
and  art.     Champlain    R 

Young  folk's  cyclopedia  of  persons  and 
places.     Champlain    R 

Young  people's  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina.    Hill    977 

Young   people's   history  of  the  world 

war.    Benezet    940.9 

Young  pitcher.  Grey. 

Young  trailers.  Altsheler. 

Youth  and  the  nation.    Moore   320 
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Efird  School)__  ___0.  D.  Ritchie  M.  Augustus  Boger 

Andrews  F.  C.  Nye  Geo.  Stillman 

Ashboro  W.  H.  McMahan  A.  R.  Winningham 

Asheville  W.  L.  Brooker  Mrs.  E.  Thompson 

Aulander  C  R.  Hinshaw  Bank  of  Aulander 

Aurora  R.  A.  Thompson  W.  A.  Hooker 

Ay  den  J.  E.  Sawyer  A.  T.  Moore 

Badin  

Beaufort  C.  W.  E.  Pittman  W.  L.  Standi 

Belhaven  B.  C.  S'iske  J.  D.  Dawson 

Bessemer  City  A.  S.  Ballard  Carl  G.  Carpenter 

Black  Mountain  J.  H.  Allred  J.  D.  Eckles 

Biryson  City  N.  J.  Sigmon  George  H.  Tabor 

Burlington  C  C.  Haworth  J.  P.  Montgomery 

Camerom  J.  Clyde  Kelly  J.  D.  McLean 

Canton  J.  T.  Hatcher  R.  D.  Coleman 

Carthage  W.  A.  Nicholson  Page  Trust  Co. 

Chapel  Hill  Fred  W.  Morrison  R.  A.  Eubanks 

Charlotte  H.  P.  Harding  Miss  Willie  Fay  Rudisill 

Cherry ville  Joe  R.  Nixon  M.  L.  Mauney 

Clayton  B.  F.  Hassell  Aubrey  S.  Gattis 

Clinton  J.  O.  Bowman  Bank  of  Sampson 

Concord  A.  S.  Webb  George  H.  Richmond 

Davidson  John  C.  Bailey,  Jr  M.  H.  Goodrum 

Dunn  W.  S.  Snipes  Marvin  Wade 

Durham  F.  M.  Martin  C.  E.  Phillips 

East  Bend  S.  J.  Honeycutt  J.  Lee  Norman 

Edenton  John  A.  Holmes  Charles  Wood 

Elizabeth  City  S.  L.  Sheep  W.  H.  Jennings 

Elkin  Z.  H.  Dixon  J.  F.  Hendren 

Elm  City  D.  C.  Holt  K.  B.  Bailey 

Enfield  R.  Hunter  Pope  Ivey  Watson 

Faisom  A.  W.  Oakes,  Jr  J.  J.  Gibbons 

Fayetteville  M.  B.  Andrews  David  Gaster 

Forest  City  Benj.  L.  Smith  R.  E.  Biggerstaff 

Franklin  W.  H.  Crawford  John  S.  Trotter 

Franklinton  Hoy  Taylor  Citizens  Bank 

Franklin  ville  Richard  F.  Little  

Fremont  Fred  M.  Arrowood  Cutlar  Lee 

Gastonia  W.  P.  Grier  R.  C  Patrick 
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Address  Superintendent  Treasurer 

Gibson  C.  Grigg  W.  D.  McLaurin 

Goldsboro  O.  A.  Hamilton  Miss  Blanche  Parrott 

Graham  M.  E.  Yount  Charles  A.  Thompson 

Granite  Falls  Columbus  Andrews  A.  A.  Cline 

Greensboro  Frederick  Archer  B.  T.  Ward 

Greenville  J.  H.  Rose  James  C.  Tyson,  Jr. 

Hamlet  Frank  L.  Ashley  S.  R.  Fetner 

Haw  River  Eugene  Chesson  Mrs.  J.  R.  Aldridge 

Henderson  E.  M.  Rollins  

Henderson ville  A.  W.  Honeycutt  K.  G.  Morris 

Hertford  E.  W.  Joyner  J.  P.  Perry 

Hickory  R.  W.  Carver  John  W.  Ballew 

High  Point  W.  M.  Marr  J.  A.  Davis 

Jackson  Springs  (Derby 

Memorial  School)     

Jonesboro  B.  S.  Whiting  I.  P.  Lasater 

Kernersville  R.  A.  Sullivan  James  J.  Griffith 

Kings  Mountain  J.  Y.  Irvin  Charles  G.  Dilling 

Kinston  K.  R.  Curtis  K.  R.  Curtis 

LaGrange  M.  A.  Honeycutt  John  Sutton 

Laurinburg  S.  W.  Rabb  T.  J.  Gill 

Lenoir  W.  S.  Hough  T.  H.  Beach 

Lexington  J.  H.  Cowles  R.  D.  Moffitt 

Lillington  Geo.  O.  McBroom  J.  R.  Baggett 

Lincolnton  E.  D.  Johnson  J.  Frank  Love 

Lincolnton  (Love 

Memorial  School)  L.  O.  Fisher  E.  N.  Rudisill 

Littleton  L.  H.  Floyd  M.  L.  Cole 

Louisburg  W.  R.  Mills  W.  R.  Mills 

Lucama  John  A.  Moore  S.  E.  High 

Lumberton  W.  B.  Crumpton  J.  P.  Russell 

Madison  J.  C.  Lassiter  W.  S.  Byerly 

Marion  T.  A.  Holton  J.  E.  Neal 

Maxton  C.  L.  Green  McKay  McKinnon 

Mebane  Joe  P.  Moore  S.  G.  Morgan 

Mocksville  F.  R.  Richardson  R.  B.  Sanford 

Monroe  S.  G.  Hawfield  S.  G.  Hawfield 

Mooresville  E.  M.  Crouch  C.  Robert  Johnson 

Morehead  City  H.  L.  Joslyn  N.  R.  Webb 

Morganton  D.  W.  Maddox  J.  S.  Rogers 

Morven  J.  F.  Lawrence  H.  G.  Huntley 

Mount  Airy  Jos.  H.  Hurst  F.  M.  Poore 

Mount  Olive  C.  S.  Warren  H.  M.  Cox 

Murphy  D.  W.  Kanoy  W.  M.  West 

New  Bern  H.  B.  Smith  Mrs.  Carita^V.  Jackson 

Newton  L.  M.  Epps  Dr.  J.  A.  Young 

North  Wilkesboro  Horace  Sisk  S.  L.  Pardue 

Norwood  C.  J.  Scott  B.  H.  Sinclair 

Old  Fort  Geo.  B.  Strickland  J.  S.  Bradley 

Oxford  C.  G.  Credle  R.  H.  Lewis,  Jr. 

Pilot  Mountain  H.  H.  McKeown  I.  M.  Gordon 
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Address  Superintendent  Treasurer 

Plymouth  James  W.  Norman  George  W.  Hardison 

Raleigh  H.  F.  Srygley  H.  F.  Srygley 

Ramseur  R.  D.  Marsh  E.  B.  Leonard 

Randleman  Ed.  B.  Carroll  R.  R.  Robbins 

Reidsville  P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr  W.  S.  Somers 

Roanoke  Rapids  E.  J.  Coltrane  E.  J.  Coltrane 

Robersonville  G.  W.  Rhodes  J.  W.  Bailey 

Rockingham  L.  J.  Bell  W.  C.  Nichols 

Rocky  Mount  R.  M.  Wilson  R.  R.  Gay 

Roxboro  A.  B.  Stalvey  E.  G.  Long 

Ruffin  V.  L.  Wyant  Bessie  Stacy 

Rutherfordton  Wm.  M.  Hastings  J.  F.  Flack 

Salisbury  T.  Wingate  Andrews  H.  P.  Brandis 

Sanford  C.  E.  Teague  E.  R.  Buchan 

Scotland  Neck  M.  A.  Huggins  R.  A.  Phillips 

Selma  F.  M.  Waters  Dr.  Geo.  D.  Vick 

Sharpsburg    M.  A.  Batchelor 

Shelby  I.  C.  Griffin  Mrs.  O.  M.  Suttle 

Smithfield  Tbos.H.  Franks  Mrs.  T.  J.  Lassiter 

Southern  Pines  Wm.  F.Allen  Ralph  S.  Chandler 

Spencer  E  .T.  McSwain  Mrs.  R.  H.  Strayhorne 

Spring  Hope  J.  E.  McLean  O.  B.  Baines 

Spruce  Pine 

(Harris  School)  Edward  Warrick  L.  H.  Hollifield 

Statesville  R.  M.  Gray  J.  L.  Milholland 

Tarboro  S.  T.  Emory  J.  E.  Morrisette 

Teachey  J.  G.  Eldridge. .  _•_  E.  G.  Farlow 

Thomasville  J.  N.  H&uss  Miss  Belva  Harris 

Tryon  W.  A.  Schilleter  Nelson  Jackson 

Vass  __W.  D.  Matthews  D.  A.  McLaughlin 

Wadesboro  C.  L.  Cates  L.  G.  Atkinson 

Warrenton  J.  Edward  Allen  W.  G.  Rogers 

Wake  Forest  Chas.  H.  Pinner  I.  O.  Jones 

Warsaw  C.  B.  Garrett  J.  K.  Powell 

Washington  H.  C.  Milieu  Sam  Pegram 

Waynesville  E.  J.  Robeson  James  Palmer 

Weldon  W.  B.  Edwards  W.  L.  Scott 

Williamston  M.  J.  Davis  Arthur  Anderson 

Wilmington  W.  A.  Graham  J.  A.  Orrell 

Wilson  Charles  L.  Coon  W.  E.  Warren 

Windsor  T.  C.  Taylor  W.  L.  Lyon 

Winston  Salem  R.  H.  Latham  W.  H.  Holcombe 

Wise  E.  O.  Smithdeal  Ivins  Coleman 

Youngsville   
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STATE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  PRESIDENTS 

University  of  North  Carolina  H.  W.  Chase,  Chapel  Hill 

Professor  of  Education  N.  W.  Walker 

North  Carolina  State  College  for  Women. J.  I.  Foust,  Greensboro 

Professor  of  Education  J.  H.  Cook 

N.  C.  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  En- 
gineering E.  C.  Brooks 

Professor  of  Vocational  Education  _L.  E.  Cook 

Cullowhee  Normal  School  H.  T.  Hunter,  Cullowhee 

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf__G.  E.  Lineberry,  Raleigh 
Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  and  Industrial 

Training  School  Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 

N.  C.  School  for  the  Deaf  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Morganton 

Appalachian  Training  School  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  Robert  H.  Wright,  Greenville 

Professor  of  Education  J.  L.  Leggett 

Caswell  Training  School  C.  Banks  McNairy,  Kinston 

Samarcand  Manor  Miss  Agnes  B.  McNaughton,  Samarcand 

N.  C.  Orthopaedic  Hospital  Miss    Mildred    Reise,  Superintendent, 

Gastonia 

For  the  Colored  Race 

Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College- J.  B.  Dudley,  Greensboro 

State  Colored  Normal  School  P.  W.  Moore,  Elizabeth  City 

State  Colored  Normal  School  E.  E.  Smith,  Fayetteville 

Slater  State  Normal  School  S.  G.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 

Durham  Normal  School  J.  E.  Shepard 

Indian  Normal  School  A.  D.  Riley,  Pembroke 


DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGES 

Male  and  Coeducational 

Wake  Forest  College  W.  L.  Poteat,  Wake  Forest 

Professor  of  Education  D.  B.  Bryan 

Davidson  College  W.  J.  Martin,  Davidson 

Professor  of  Education  Frazer  Hood 

Trinity  College  W.  P.  Few,  Durham 

Professor  of  Education  Holland  Holton 

Catawba  College  A.  D.  Wolfinger,  Newton 

Professor  of  Education  _,  A.  P.  Whisenhunt 

Concordia  College  O.  W.  Kreinheder,  Conover 

Professor  of  Education  C.  O.  Smith 

Elon  College  W.  A.  Harper,  Elon  College 

Professor  of  Education  W.  C.  Wicker 

Guilford  College  Raymond  Binford,  Guilford  College 

Professor  of  Education  L.  Lea  White 

Lenoir  College  John  C.  Peery,  Hickory 

Professor  of  Education  Grover  Morgan 

Rutherford  College  M.  T.  Hinshaw,  Rutherford  College 

Atlantic  Christian  College  H.  S.  Hilley,  Wilson 

Professor  of  Education  F.  F.  Grim 

Weaver  College  Prof.  A.  M.  Norton,  Weave rville 

Belmont  Abbey  College  Rev.  Leo  Haid,  Belmont 

Professor  of  Education  Rev.  Thomas  Oestreich 
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Female 

Salem  Female  Academy  and  College  Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  Winston-Salem 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Newel  Mason 

St.  Mary's  School  W.  W.  Way,  Raleigh 

Meredith  College  C.  E.  Brewer,  Raleigh 

Professor  of  Education  E.  M.  Highsmith 

Peace  Institute  Miss  Mary  0.  Graham,  Raleigh 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Jane  N.  Lewis 

Oxford  College  F.  P.  Hobgood,  Oxford 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Eva  Matthews 

Louisburg  College  A.  W.  Mohns,  Louisburg 

Professor  of  Education  E.  L.  Best 

Chowan  College  P.  S.  Vann,  Murfreesboro 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Lucile  Parker 

Greensboro  College  for  Women  S.  B.  Turrentine.  Greensboro 

Professor  of  Education  D.  F.  Nicholson 

Queens  College  WT.  H.  Frazer,  Charlotte 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Ethel  Abernathy 

Flora  Macdonald  College  C.  G.  Vardell,  Red  Springs 

Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  John  E.  Calfee,  Asheville 

Professor  of  Education  lone  H.  Dunn 

Davenport  College  C.  L.  Hornaday,  Lenoir 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  E.  W.  McCrae 

Mitchell  College  W.  F.  Hollingsworth,  Statesville 

Carolina  College  E.  J.  Green,  Maxton 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Mildred  Carter 


COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES 

Shaw  University  Joseph  L.  Peacock,  Raleigh 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  H.  L.  McCrorey,  Charlotte 

Livingston  College  D.  C.  Suggs,  Salisbury 

Scotia  Women's  College  T.  R.  Lewis,  Concord 

Kittrell  College  George  A.  Edwards,  Kittrell 

St.  Augustine's  School  Edgar  H.  Goold,  Raleigh 

Bennett  College  Frank  Trigg,  Greensboro 

Kent  Home  Mrs.  M.  L.  Donelson,  Greensboro 

Jos.  K.  Brick  Normal  and  Indust'l  Inst.__T.  S.  Inborden,  Bricks 

Albion  Academy  J.  A.  Savage,  Franklinton 

Christian  College  H.  E.  Long,  Franklinton 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College  J.  P.  Smith,  Greensboro 

Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  A.  J.  Griffin,  High  Point 

Thompson  Institute  W.  H.  Knuckles,  Lumberton 

Roanoke  Institute  C.  F.  Graves,  Elizabeth  City 

Henderson  Normal  Institute  Rev.  J.  A.  Cotton,  Henderson 

Peabody  Academy  F.  W.  Sims,  Troy 

Rich  Square  Academy  ^__W.  S.  Creecy,  Rich  Square 

Eastern  Normal  and  Industrial  Inst  G.  W.  McCorkle,  Edenton 

Kinston  College  L.  E.  Rasbury,  Kinston 

St.  Michael's  Parish  School  James  E.  King,  Charlotte 

Allen  Industrial  Home  and  School  Miss  Alsie  B.  Dole,  Asheville 

Mary  Potter  School  G.  C.  Shaw,  Oxford 

Lincoln  Academy  Rev.  I.  Alva  Hart,  Kings  Mountain 

Laurinburg  Normal  and  Indust'l  Inst  E.  M.  McDuffie,  Laurinburg 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute  Mrs.  C.  Brown  Moses,  Sedalia 

Eastern  N.  C.  Industrial  Academy  William  Sutton,  New  Bern 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

County  Superintendent  Address 

Alamance  J.  F.  Gunn  Burlington 

Bertie..  C.  G.  White  Powellsville 

Brunswick  A.  D.  Blackburn  Southport 

Cleveland  A.  W.  Foster  Shelby 

Columbus  S.  W.  R.  Slade  Whiteville 

Gates  T.  S.  Cooper  Sunbury 

Halifax  H.  H.  Hamilton  Print 

Harnett  W.  D.  Gay  Dunn 

Hertford  C.  S.  Brown  Winton 

Hyde  R.  P.  Gordon  Scranton 

Johnston  J.  B.  F.  Prather  Smithfield 

Martin  W.  C.  Chance  Parmele 

Moore  H.  C.  Pinckney  Carthage 

Northampton  W.  E.  Knight  Garysburg 

Orange  B.  L.  Bozeman  Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico  R.  L.  Rice  Bayboro 

Pender  T.  T.  Ringer  Rocky  Point 

Perquimans  J.  A.  Everett  Winfall 

Pitt  Jasper  Foust  Grimesland 

Robeson  Sanford  T.  Bradby  Maxton 

Sampson  M.  D.  Coley  Clinton 

Stanly  R.  S.  Graves  Albemarle 

Wake  H.  L.  Trigg  Method 

Warren  G.  E.  Cheek  Wise 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  (Male)  T.  E.  Whitaker,  Oak  Ridge 

Bingham  School  (Male)  Col.  Robert  Bingham,  Asheville 

Buies  Creek  Academy  (Mixed)  J.  A.  Campbell,  Buies  Creek 

Sacred  Heart  Academy  (Girls)  Sister  Mary  McBryde,  Belmont 

Mars  Hill  College  (Mixed)  R.  L.  Moore,  Mars  Hill 

The  Collegiate  Institute  (Male)  G.  F.  McAlister,  Mount  Pleasant 

Asheville  School  (Male)  Newton  M.  Anderson,  Asheville 

Pineland  School  for  Girls  Rev.  W.  J.  Jones,  Salemburg 

Mount  Amoena  Seminary  (Girls)  Rev.  J.  H.  C.  Fisher,  Mount  Pleasant 

Laura  Sunderland  Mem'l  School  (Girls)    Miss  Melissa  Montgomery,  Concord 
Albemarle  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Girls) 

Mrs.  Elva  C.  Harris,  Albemarle 

St.  Genevieve's  Academy  (Girls)  Mother  Lorin,  Asheville 

Wingate  High  School  (Mixed)  C.  M.  Beach,  Wingate 

Liberty-Piedmont  Institute  (Mixed)  E.  T.  Mumford,  Wallburg 

Boiling  Springs  High  School  (Mixed)  J.  D.  Huggins,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 

Fassifern  School  (Girls)  Miss  Kate  Shipp,  Hendersonville 

Lees-McRae  Institute  (Girls)  Rev.  Edgar  Tufts,  Banner  Elk 

Lees-McRae  Institute  (Boys)  J.  P.  Hall,  Plumtree 

Farm  School,  Asheville  L.  B.  Guigan,  Asheville 

Blue  Ridge  School  (Boys)  J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville 

Carolina  Military-Naval  Academy  Col.  J.  C.  Woodward,  Hendersonville 

Brevard  Institute  C.  H.  Trowbridge,  Brevard 

Westminster  School   ,  Rutherfordton,  R.  F.  D. 

Glade  Valley  High  School  E.  B.  Eldridge,  Glade  Valley 

Jefferson  School  E.  M.  Jones,  Jefferson 

Washington  Collegiate  Institute  M.  O.  Fletcher,  Washington 
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Montreat  Normal  School  Miss  Sallie  Austin,  Montreat 

St.  Paul's  School  Mrs.  N.  P.  Geoffroy,  Beaufort 

Piedmont  Pligh  School  W.  D.  Burns,  Lawndale 

Yadkin  Collegiate  Institute  W.  P.  Totten,  Yadkin  College 

Linwood  College  Rev.  A.  T.  Lindsay,  Gastonia 

St.  Mary's  Academy  Rev.  Leo  Haid,  Belmont 

Greensboro  Bible  School  W.  R.  Cox,  Greensboro 

Haywood  Institute  L.  B.  White,  Clyde 

Fruitland  Institute  N.  A.  Melton,  Hendersonville 

Sylva  Collegiate  Institute  R.  F.  Hough,  Sylva 

Dorian d-Bell  School  Miss  Lucy  M.  Shafer,  Hot  Springs 

Baird  School  for  Boys  J.  G.  Baird,  Charlotte 

Glasgow  School  H.  W.  Glasgow,  Charlotte 

Elise  High  School  John  D.  McLeod,  Hemp 

Alderman's  Select  School  Miss  Mary  Alderman,  Wilmington 

Brown  and  Hart  School  Misses. Brown  and  Hart,  Wilmington 

St.  Mark's  Parochial  School  Rev.  Father  Dennen,  Wilmington 

Carolina  Industrial  School  Mrs.  Jeanette  P.  Damon,  Watha 

Round  Hill  Academy  Union  Mills 

St.  Mark's  Parochial  School  Father  M.  A.  Irwin,  Newton  Grove 

Yadkin  Mineral  Springs  Academy  Miss  Nora  P.  Eddins,  Palmerville 

Mountain  Park  School  C.  W.  Williams,  Park  Mountain 

Valle  Crucis  Mission  School  Bishop  Horner,  Valle  Crucis 

Mountain  View  Institute  J.  C.  Poll,  Hays 

Yancey  Collegiate  Institute  R.  M.  Lee,  Burnsville 

Saint  Nicholas  School  Rev.  I.  H.  Hughes,  Raleigh 


ORPHANAGES 

Baptist  Orphanage  Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler,  Supt.,  Thomasville 

Methodist  Orphanage  Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Supt.,  Raleigh 

Presbyterian  Orphanage  Rev.  Jos.  B.  Johnston,  Supt.,  Barium 

Springs 

Methodist  Children's  Home  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Woods,  Supt., 

Winston-Salem 

Thompson  Orphanage  Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Supt.,  Charlotte 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home  H.  A.  Garrett,  Supt.,  High  Point 

Christian  Orphanage  Chas.  D.  Johnson,  Supt.,  Elbn  College 

Oxford  Orphanage  R.  L.  Brown,  Supt.,  Oxford 

Odd  Fellows  Home  Charles  H.  Warren,  Supt.,  Goldsboro 

Pythian  Home  C.  W.  Pender,  Supt.,  Clayton 

Eleida  Orphanage  Rev.  L.  B.  Compton,  Supt.,  Asheville 

Nazareth  Orphans'  Home  W.  I.  McNairy,  Supt.,  Crescent 

Falcon  Orphanage  J.  A.  Culbreth,  Supt.,  Falcon 

Children's  Home  Society  John  J.  Phoenix,  Supt.,  Greensboro 

Mountain  Orphanage  R.  D.  Bedinger,  Supt.,  Balfour 

Nazareth  Orphanage  Rev.  George  A.  Woods,  Supt.,  Nazareth 

Alexander  Home  Mrs.  L.  Brown  McKay,  Sec,  Charlotte 

St.  Ann's  Home  Sister  Mary  Claire,  Supt.,  Belmont 

Orphanage  Home  (Colored)  Rev.  W.  J.  Poindexter,  Supt., 

Winston-Salem 

Orphan  Asylum  (Colored)  Henry  P.  Cheatham,  Supt.,  Oxford 

Grandfather  Orphanage  Rev.  J.  W.  Holcomb,  Supt.,  Banner  Elk 

Freewill  Baptist  Home  C.  G.  Pope,  Supt.,  Middlesex 

Mary  Lee  Home  (Colored)  Mary  Lee  Byerly,  Supt.,  High  Point 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS;  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUN- 
TY BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION,  WITH  DATE  OF  EX- 
PIRATION OF  TERM  OF  EACH;  TREASURERS;  SU- 
PERINTENDENTS OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE;  FARM  DEM- 
ONSTRATION AGENTS  AND  HOME  DEMONSTRA- 
TION AGENTS 


ALAMANCE 

Superintendent,  M.  C.  Terrell,  Graham. 

Dr.  R.  G.  McPherson,  Chairman,  Saxapahaw. 

S.  E.  Tate,  Mebane,  R.  3. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Faucette,  Burlington. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Harper,  Elon  College. 

McBride  Holt,  Graham. 
Mrs.  Mary  Purse,  Treasurer,  Graham. 
W.  K.  Scott,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Graham. 
Dr.  P.  H.  Fleming,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Burlington. 
Edna  Reinhardt,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Graham. 


ALEXANDEK 

Superintendent,  C.  H.  Gryder,  Taylorsville. 

A.  C.  Payne,  Chairman,  Taylorsville. 

A.  C.  Deal,  Dealville. 

C.  W.  Maybeny,  Taylorsville. 
Merchants  and  Farmers  Bank,  Treasurer,  Taylorsville. 
U.  A.  Miller,  Demonstration  Agent,  Taylorsville. 
C.  H.  Gryder,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Taylorsville. 


ALLEGHANY 

Superintendent,  John  M.  Cheek,  Sparta. 

(Express  office:  Galax,  Va.,  or  Doughton,  N.  C.) 

'29       M.  A.  Higgins,  Chairman,  Eunice. 

'27       F.  M.  Osborne,  Stratford. 

'25       John  Gambill,  Independence,  Va. 
E.  L.  McMillan,  Treasurer,  Sparta. 
John  M.  Cheek,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Sparta. 


ANSON 

Superintendent,  R.  W.  Allen,  Wadesboro. 

P.  J.  Kiker,  Chairman,  Wadesboro. 

J.  L.  Little,  Morven. 

J.  E.  Carter,  Polkton. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Wadesboro. 

Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare.  Wadesboro. 

J.  W.  Cameron,  Demonstration  Agent,  Polkton. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Redfearn,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Wadesboro. 
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ASHE 

Superintendent,  J.  O.  Goodman,  Beaver  Creek. 

(Express  office:  West  Jefferson.) 
'25      J.  E.  Gentry,  Chairman,  Nathan's  Creek. 
'25      J.  W.  Duncan,  Beaver  Creek. 
'25      F.  M.  Miller,  Clifton. 
'25      G.  C.  Green,  Othello. 

George  F.  Bare,  Wagoner. 
J.  W.  Hampton,  Treasurer,  Lansing. 

AVEBY 

Superintendent,  B.  D.  Franklin,  Newland. 

(Send  by  Parcels  Post.) 

Harrison  Baird,  Chairman,  Newland. 

A.  P.  Brinkley,  Elk  Park. 

H.  T.  Norman,  Elk  Park. 

Mrs.  Henry  VonCannon,  Banners  Elk. 

G.  F.  Coffey,  Gragg. 
Citizens  Bank,  Treasurer,  Elk  Park. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Edmonson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Newland. 
Charlie  Baird,  Demonstration  Agent,  Newland. 

BEAUFOBT 

Superintendent,  H.  H.  McLean,  Washington. 

J.  B.  Sparrow,  Chairman,  Washington. 

R.  L.  M.  Bonner,  Aurora. 

W.  J.  Justus,  Belhaven. 
E.  R.  Mixon,  Treasurer,  Washington. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Seawright,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Washington. 
Miss  Myrtie  Keller,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Washington. 

BEBTIE 

Superintendent,  H.  W.  Early,  Windsor. 

M.  B.  Gilliam,  Chairman,  Windsor. 

W.  A.  Taylor,  Aulander. 

R.  A.  Urquhart,  Woodville. 

Thomas  A.  Smithwick,  Meny  Hill. 

D.  R.  Britton,  Colerain. 
J.  C.  Bell,  Treasurer,  Windsor. 

H.  W.  Early,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Windsor. 
Miss  Addie  S.  Harry,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Windsor. 

BLADEN 

Superintendent,  F.  Q.  Barbee,  Elizabethtown. 

F.  D.  McLean,  Chairman,  Bladenboro. 

Peter  McQueen,  White  Oak. 

J.  F.  Council,  Council. 
Bank  of  Bladenboro,  Treasurer,  Bladenboro. 
R.  K.  Craven,  Demonstration  Agent,  Clarkton. 
Miss  Stella  M.  Rymer,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Elizabethtown. 

BRUNSWICK 

Superintendent,  B.  R.  Page,  Southport. 

F.  E.  Galloway,  Chairman,  Bolivia. 

R.  T.  Williams,  Leland. 

J.  L.  Stone,  Shallotte. 
Murchison  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Wilmington. 
Mrs.  Jennie  Cavenaugh,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Southport. 
J.  E.  Dodson,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Supply. 
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BUNCOMBE 


Superintendent,  F.  L.  Wells,  Asheville. 

S.  G.  Bernard,  Chairman,  Asheville. 

J.  T.  Roberts,Asheville,  R.  4. 

T.  P.  Gaston,  Candler. 
T.  H.  Reeves,  Treasurer,  Asheville. 
L.  D.  Thrash,  Demonstration  Agent,  Asheville. 
Mrs.  Sara  P.  Ellis,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Asheville. 
A.  W.  Rymer,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Asheiille. 


BURKE 

Superintendent,  T.  L.  Sigmon,  Morganton. 

J.  E.  Coulter,  Chairman,  Connelly  Springs. 

A.  N.  Dale,  Morganton. 

W.  E.  Butler,  Glen  Alpine. 

W.  E.  McConnaughey,  Morganton,  R.  5. 

J.  P.  Bumgarner,  Morganton,  R.  4. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Morganton. 
T.  L.  Sigmon,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Morganton. 
R.  L.  Sloan,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Morganton. 


CABAKRUS 

Superintendent,  J.  B.  Robertson,  Concord. 

W.  R.  Odell,  Chairman,  Concord. 

W.  F.  Smith,  Davidson,  R.  24. 

G.  F.  McAllister,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Miss  Margie  McEachern,  Treasurer,  Concord. 
J.  H.  Brown,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Concord. 
R.  D.  Goodman,  Demonstration  Agent,  Concord. 
Cathleen  Wilson,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Concord. 


CALDWELL 

Superintendent,  Y.  D.  Moore,  Lenoir. 

W7.  J.  Lenoir,  Chairman,  Lenoir. 

D.  C.  Flowers,  Lenoir. 

B.  B.  Hayes,  Hudson. 
John  L.  Sudderth,  Treasurer,  Lenoir. 

Miss  Florence  E.  Boyd,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Lenoir. 
D.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Demonstration  Agent,  Lenoir. 


CAMDEN 

Superintendent,  L.  L.  Stevens,  Indiantown. 

(Express  office:  Camden.) 

T.  B.  Godfrey,  Chairman,  Camden. 

G.  W.  Burnham,  South  Mills. 

Thomas  Whaley,  Shiloh. 
The  First  and  Citizens  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  City. 


CARTERET 

Superintendent,  M,  L.  Wright,  Beaufort. 

'25      R.  T.  Wade,  Chairman,  Morehead  Citv. 

'27      W.  H.  Taylor,  Beaufort. 

'25      W.  I.  Willis,  Williston. 
Beaufort  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Beaufort. 
Alvah  Hamilton,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Beaufort. 
A.  H.  Harris.  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Beaufort. 
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CASWELL 

Superintendent,  Robt.  W.  Isley,  Yanceyville. 

(Express  office:  Danville,  Va.) 

J.  O.  Fitzgerald,  Chairman,  Pelham. 

N.  R.  Claytor,  Milton. 

S.  T.  Fuqua,  Corbett. 
Edgar  A.  Allison,  Treasurer,  Yanceyville. 
J.  L.  Dove,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Yanceyville. 


CATAWBA 

Superintendent,  George  E.  Long,  Newton. 

'27      George  E.  Bisaner,  Chairman,  Hickory. 

'25      W.  G.  Bandy,  Maiden. 

'29      Oscar  Sherrill,  Catawba. 

'29      C.  C.  Huitt,  Claremont. 

'25      Fred  T.  Foard,  Hickory,  R.  1. 
J.  Merton  Killian,  Treasurer,  Newton. 
Chas.  E.  Hefner,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Hickory 
J.  W.  Hendricks,  Demonstration  Agent,  Newton. 


CHATHAM 

Superintendent,  W.  R.  Thompson,  Pittsboro. 

'25      T.  B.  Bray,  Chairman,  Pittsboro,  R.  3. 

'27      E.  R.  Hinton,  Pittsboro. 

'29      J.  M.  Marley,  Siler  City. 

'27      P.  G.  Farrar.  Apex,  R.  3. 

'25      G.  M.  Womble,  New  Hill,  R.  2. 
G.  W.  Blair,  Treasurer,  Pittsboro. 

W.  R.  Thompson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Pittsboro. 


CHEROKEE 

Superintendent,  A.  L.  Martin,  Murphy. 

J.  F.  Palmer,  Chairman,  Marble. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Fisher,  Andrews. 

T.  T.  Johnson,  Culberson. 
R.  H.  Hyatt,  Treasurer,  Murphy. 

A.  L.  Martin,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Murphy,  R.  2. 
H.  H.  Ellis,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Murphy. 


CH0WA1V 

Superintendent,  R.  H.  Bachman,  Edenton. 

Thomas  W.  Elliott,  Chairman,  Edenton. 

B.  W.  Evans,  Tyner. 

W.  D.  Welch,  Hobbsville. 
W.  H.  Ward,  Treasurer,  Edenton. 

R.  H.  Bachman,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Edenton. 

N.  K.  Rowell,  Demonstration  Agent,  Edenton. 

Eliza  B.  Knight,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Edenton. 


CLAY 

Superintendent,  Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville. 

(Express  office:  Murphy.) 

S.  E.  Hogsed,  Chairman,  Hayesville. 

Abner  Chastain,  Brasstown. 

B.  Neal  Haigler,  Hayesville. 
Ellis  Smart,  Treasurer,  Hayesville. 

Allen  J.  Bell,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Hayesville. 
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CLEVELAND 

Superintendent,  J.  C.  Newton,  Shelby. 

W.  L.  Plonk,  Chairman,  Kings  Mountain. 

A.  P.  Spake,  Shelby,  R.  1. 

J.  T.  S.  Mauney,  Shelby,  R.  5. 

Hayne  Patterson,  Patterson  Springs. 

Carme  Elam,  Lawndale. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Yarboro,  Treasurer,  Shelby. 
R.  E.  Lawrence,  Demonstration  Agent,  Shelby. 
Mrs.  Irma  Wallace,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Shelby. 
J.  B.  Smith,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Shelby. 

COLUMBUS 

Superintendent,  J.  H.  M elver,  Whiteville. 

W.  Avery  Thompson,  Chairman,  Hallsboro. 

M.  B.  McAuley,  Acme. 

J.  A.  Powell,  Wananish. 

Clyde  M.  Gore,  Pireway. 

J.  L.  Lewis,  Tabor. 
W.  H.  Hickman,  Treasurer,  Whiteville. 
J.  H.  M elver,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Chadbourn. 
J.  T.  Lazar,  Demonstration  Agent,  Whiteville. 
Miss  Lillie  Langford,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Whiteville. 

CRAVES 

Superintendent,  R.  S.  Proctor,  New  Bern. 

R.  A.  Nunn,  Chairman,  New  Bern. 

G.  A.  Whitford,  Ernul. 

T.  M.  Arthur,  Ernul. 
Citizens  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  New  Bern. 

CUMBERLAND 

Superintendent,  B.  T.  McBryde,  Fayetteville. 

'29      John  W.  Hall,  Chairman,  Autryville,  R.  2. 

'27      John  S.  Ray,  Hope  Mills. 

'25      J.  B.  Wilkins,  Linden. 

'29      A.  B.  Yarboro,  Godwin. 

'27      Nathaniel  Mc Arthur,  Fayetteville. 
D.  Gaster,  Treasurer,  Fayetteville. 
James  McLaurin,  Demonstration  Agent,  Fayetteville. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Gainey,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Fayetteville. 
John  A.  Martin,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Fayetteville. 

CURRITUCK 

Superintendent,  W.  D.  Cox,  Moyock. 

W.  H.  Gallop,  Chairman,  Jarvisburg. 

W.  W.  Jarvis,  Moyock. 

Claude  Mathias. 
Bank  of  Currituck,  Treasurer,  Moyock. 
J.  E.  Chandler,  Demonstration  Agent,  Currituck. 

DARE 

Superintendent,  Miss  Mabel  Evans,  Manteo. 

(Express  office:  Manteo,  via  Elizabeth  City.) 

S.  A.  Griffin,  Chairman,  Manteo. 

R.  C.  Evans,  Manteo. 

O.  C.  Fulcher,  Buxton. 

C.  E.  Payne,  Stumpy  Point. 

J.  H.  Scarborough,  Wanchese. 
A.  C.  Hassell,  Treasurer,  Manteo. 
Mabel  Evans,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Manteo. 
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DAVIDSON 

Superintendent,  S.  G.  Hasty,  Lexington. 

'27      J.  C.  Ripple,  Chairman,  Welcome. 

'25      C.  W.  Stokes,  Newsome. 

'29      O.  T.  Davis,  Linwood,  R.  1. 
Bank  of  Lexington,  Treasurer,  Lexington. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Cornelius,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Lexington. 
J.  W.  Dickens,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Lexington. 


DAVIE 

Superintendent,  E.  P.  Bradley,  Mocksville. 

'27      Peter  W.  Hairston,  Chairman,  Advance,  R.  2. 

'29      J.  B.  Johnston,  Mocksville. 

'25      J.  W.  Etchinson,  Cana. 
T.  W.  Vanzant,  Treasurer,  Mocksville. 
Geo.  Evans,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Mocksville. 


DUPLIN 

Superintendent,  M.  H.  Woo  ten,  Warsaw. 

W.  J.  Grady,  Chairman,  Pink  Hill. 

H.  H.  Carleton,  Warsaw. 

D.  S.  Williams,  Wallace. 
C.  M.  Ingram,  Treasurer,  Kenansville. 
Horace  Stewart,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Wallace. 
L.  L.  McLendon,  Demonstration  Agent,  Kenansville. 
Ruth  V.  Elron,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Kenansville. 


DURHAM 

Superintendent,  John  W.  Carr,  Jr.,  Durham. 

J.  D.  Hamlin,  Chairman,  Durham. 

W.  L.  Foushee,  Durham. 

H.  L.  Umstead,  Sr.,  Bahama. 

J.  B.  Mason,  Durham. 

W.  I.  Cranford,  Durham. 
Simeon  Bowling,  Treasurer,  Durham. 
W.  E.  Stanley,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Durham. 
Miss  Anna  C.  Rowe,  Home  Demonstration  Agent.  Durham. 


EDGECOMBE 

Superintendent,  R.  E.  Sentelle,  Tarboro. 

M.  G.  Mann,  Chairman,  Tarboro. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Speight,  Whitakers. 

H.  L.  Brake,  Rocky  Mount. 
Farmers  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Tarboro. 
Zeno  Moore,  Demonstration  Agent,  Whitakers. 
Miss  Dorothy  Dean,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Tarboro. 


FORSYTH 

Superintendent,  T.  H.  Cash,  Winston-Salem. 

John  F.  Griffith,  Chairman,  Winston-Salem. 

W.  N.  Poindexter,  Walkertown. 

E.  T.  Kapp,  Bethania. 
Farmers  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Winston-Salem. 
J.  L.  Rod  well,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Winston-Salem. 
Alice  McQueen,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Winston-Salem. 
R.  W.  Pou,  Demonstration  Agent,  Winston-Salem. 
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FRANKLIN 

Superintendent,  Edward  L.  Best,  Louisburg. 

A.  F.  Johnson,  Chairman,  Louisburg. 
John  C.  Winston,  Franklinton,  R.  2. 
W.  A.  Mullin,  Bunn. 

J.  B.  Jones.  Louisburg. 

T.  H.  Dickens,  Louisburg,  R.  4. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Louisburg. 
E.  C.  Perry,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Louisburg. 
Miss  Addie  Bardeaux,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Louisburg. 

GASTON 

Superintendent,  F.  P.  Hall,  Gastonia. 

S.  N.  Boyce,  Chairman,  Gastonia. 
J.  H.  Rudisill,  Cherryville. 

C.  E.  Hutchinson,  Mount  Holly. 
C.  C.  Craig,  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Miss  Fay  Davenport,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Gastonia. 

L.  B.  Altman,  Demonstration  Agent,  Gastonia. 

Miss  Nell  Pickens,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Gastonia. 

GATES 

Superintendent,  J.  M.  Glenn,  Gatesville. 

(Express  office:  Gates.) 

Martin  Kellogg,  Chairman,  Sunbury. 

G.  D.  Gatling,  Gates. 

E.  A.  Benton,  Trotville. 

The  Farmers  Bank  of  Eure,  Treasurer,  Eure. 

J.  M.  Glenn,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Gatesville. 

GRAHAM 

Superintendent,  J.  H.  Moody,  Robbinsville. 

(Express  office:  Topton.) 

S.  P.  Harward,  Chairman,  Cheoah. 

T.  A.  Morphew,  Robbinsville. 

D.  Troy  Hyde,  Robbinsville. 
G.  W.  Shuler,  Treasurer,  Yellow  Creek. 

J.  H.  Moody,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Robbinsville. 

GRANVILLE 

Superintendent,  J.  F.  Webb,  Oxford.  • 

F.  M.  Pinnix,  Chairman,  Oxford. 
Dr.  R.  G.  Rogers,  Creedmoor. 
C.  H.  Cheatham,  Oxford. 

H.  M.  Hobgood,  Oxford. 
R.  S.  Hart,  Virgilina,  Va. 

John  R.  Hall,  Treasurer,  Oxford. 

J.  E.  Jackson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Oxford. 
J.  A.  Blackwell,.  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Oxford. 

GREENE 

Superintendent,  J.  H.  Workman,  Snow  Hill. 

B.  W.  Edwards,  Chairman,  Snow  Hill. 
B.  F.  D.  Albritton,  Hookerton. 

T.  E.  Barrow,  Farmville. 
Snow  Hill  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Snow  Hill. 
J.  H.  Workman,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Snow  Hill. 
T.  B.  Brandon,  Demonstration  Agent,  Snow  Hill. 
Miss  Lillie  Aycock,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Snow  Hill. 
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GUILFORD 

Superintendent,  Thomas  R.  Foust,  Greensboro. 

Charles  H.  Ireland,  Chairman,  Greensboro. 
Dr.  Dred  Peacock,  High  Point. 

C.  E.  Coltrane,  Guilford  College,  R.  F.  D. 
Dr.  C.  S.  Gilmer,  Greensboro. 

D.  M.  Chrismon,  Brown  Summitt. 

G.  H.  McKinney,  Treasurer,  Greensboro. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Greensboro. 

E.  B.  Garrett,  Demonstration  Agent,  Greensboro. 

Addie  Houston,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Greensboro. 

HALIFAX 

Superintendent,  A.  E.  Akers,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

(Express  office:  Roanoke  Junction.) 

W.  E.  Daniel,  Chairman,  Weldon. 

Fletcher  H.  Gregory,  Halifax. 

W.  F.  White,  Enfield. 
Norfleet  S.  Smith,  Treasurer,  Scotland  Neck. 
J.  B.  Hall,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Scotland  Neck. 
Miss  Bernice  Allen,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

C.  E.  Littlejohn,  Demonstration  Agent,  Scotland  Neck. 
W.  O.  Davis,  Demonstration  Agent,  Weldon. 

HARNETT 

Superintendent,  B.  P.  Gentry,  Lillington. 

John  M.  Hodges,  Chairman,  Linden. 
H.  C.  Cameron,  Olivia. 
N.  A.  Smith,  Kipling. 

D.  P.  McDonald,  Treasurer,  Lillington. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bridge,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Lillington. 
Miss  Mame  F.  Camp,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Lillington. 

H.  A.  Edge,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Lillington. 

HAYWOOD 

Superintendent,  A.  C.  Reynolds,  Waynesville. 

G.  C.  Palmer,  Chairman,  Crabtree. 
Hugh  Sloan,  Waynesville. 

Paul  Hyatt,  Canton,  R.  2. 
T.  W.  Ferguson,  Treasurer,  Waynesville. 

HENDERSON 

Superintendent,  R.  G.  Anders,  Hendersonville. 

H.  E.  Erwin,  Chairman,  Tuxedo. 
J.  A.  Hudgins,  Flat  Rock. 

J.  W.  Morgan,  Hendersonville. 
Citizens  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Hendersonville. 
J.  E.  Creech,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Hendersonville. 

HERTFORD 

Superintendent,  N.  W.  Britton,  Winton. 

(Express  office:  Cofield.) 

B.  G.  Williams,  Chairman,  Cofield. 

G.  C.  Pi  cot,  Como. 

John  E.  Vann,  Winton. 
The  Bank  of  Winton,  Treasurer,  Winton. 
H.  S.  Miller,  Demonstration  Agent,  Winton. 
Miss  Myrtle  Swindell,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Winton. 
N.  W.  Britton,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Winton. 
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HOKE 

Superintendent,  W.  P.  Hawfield,  Raeford. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Brown,  Chairman,  Raeford. 

Jesse  Gibson,  Dundarrach. 

J.  A.  Hodgin,  Red  Springs. 

D.  H.  Johnson,  Ashley  Heights. 

Ryan  McBryde,  Red  Springs. 
W.  J.  McCraney,  Treasurer,  Raeford. 
W.  P.  Hawfield,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Raeford. 
L.  D.  Brandon,  Demonstration  Agent,  Raeford. 

HYDE 

Superintendent,  G.  M.  Guthrie,  Swan  Quarter. 

(Express  office:  Harrison.) 

J.  A.  Poison,  Chairman,  Scranton. 

B.  C.  Marshall,  Lake  Landing. 

J.  R.  Mason,  Swan  Quarter. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Mann,  Treasurer,  Middleton. 

G.  M.  Guthrie,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Swan  Quarter. 
IREDELL 

Superintendent,  James  A.  Steele,  Statesville. 

'25      Dr.  F.  B.  Gaither,  Chairman,  Harmony. 

'27      D.  W.  Lowrance,  Mooresville. 

'29      W.  C.  Wooten,  Statesville. 
R.  F.  Rives,  Treasurer,  Statesville. 

W.  W.  Holland,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Statesville. 
R.  W  Graeber,  Demonstration  Agent,  Statesville. 

JACKSON 

Superintendent,  O.  S.  Dillard,  Sylva. 

G.  T.  Cooper,  Chairman,  Whittier,  R.  1. 

J.  N.  Wilson,  Cullowhee. 

M.  Buchanan,  Sylva. 

W.  M.  Fowler,  Glenville. 

J.  M.  Watson,  Cullowhee. 

J.  W.  Buchanan,  Dillsboro. 
J.  W.  Davis,  Treasurer,  Webster. 
•  T.  B.  Cowan,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Webster. 
R.  W.  Gray,  Demonstration  Agent,  Sylva. 
Miss  Mayme  Jones,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Sylva. 

JOHNSTON 

Superintendent,  H.  B.  Marrow,  Smithfield. 

W.  G.  Wilson,  Chairman,  Wilsons  Mills. 

George  F.  Woodard,  Princeton. 

John  T.  Talton,  Clayton. 
First  and  Citizens  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Smithfield. 

H.  V.  Rose,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Smithfield. 
Needham  Stevens,  Demonstration  Agent,  Smithfield. 

Miss  Minnie  Lee  Garrison,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Smithfield. 

JONES 

Superintendent,  Manley  Fulcher,  Trenton. 

(Express  office:  Trenton  via  Cove  City,  N.  C.) 

A.  C.  Foscue,  Chairman,  Maysville. 

J.  F.  Koonce,  Comfort. 

R.  P.  Bender,  Pollocksville. 
The  Bank  of  Jones,  Treasurer,  Trenton. 
Manley  Fulcher,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Trenton. 
E.  F.  Fletcher,  Demonstration  Agent,  Trenton. 
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LEE. 

Superintendent,  C.  E.  Teague,  Sanford. 

J.  C.  Watson,  Chairman,  Jonesboro,  R.  1, 

E.  R.  Buchan,  Sanford. 

D.  E.  Shaw,  Broadway. 
Page  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Sanford. 

Miss  Gertrude  V.  Little,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Sanford. 
E.  O.  McMahon,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Lemon  Springs. 

LENOIR 

Superintendent,  E.  E.  Sams,  Kinston. 

N.  J.  Rouse,  Chairman,  Kinston. 

W.  B.  Becton,  Kinston,  R.  5. 

Paul  A.  Hodges.  Kinston. 
John  H.  Dawson,  Treasurer,  Kinston. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Hanrahan,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Kinston. 
C.  M.  Brickhouse,  Demonstration  Agent,  Kinston. 

LINCOLN 

Superintendent,  L.  B.  Beam,  Lincolnton. 

Kemp  B.  Nixon,  Chairman.  Lincolnton. 

Milton  S.  Rudisill,  Crouse. 

R.  E.  Proctor,  Denver. 
M.  T.  Leatherman,  Treasurer,  Lincolnton. 
L.  B.  Beam,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Lincolnton. 
J.  G.  Morrison,  Demonstration  Agent,  Lincolnton. 

MACON 

Superintendent,  M.  D.  Billings,  Franklin. 

'27      S.  H.  Lvle,  Sr.,  Chairman,  Franklin. 

'29      H.  M.  Bascom. 

'25      N.  L.  Barnard,  Franklin,  R.  3. 
Alex.  Moore,  Treasurer,  Franklin. 

Charles  Shook,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Shookville. 
M.  V.  Arendale,  Demonstration  Agent,  Franklin. 

MADISON 

Superintendent,  Homer  Henry,  Marshall. 

Jasper  Ebbs,  Chairman,  Trust. 

N.  B.  McDevitt.  Marshall. 

Wiley  M.  Roberts,  Marshall,  R.  5. 
Bank  of  French  Broad  and  Citizens  Bank,  Treasurers,  Marshall. 

MARTIN 

Superintendent,  R.  A.  Pope,  Williamston. 

K.  B.  Crawford,  Chairman.  Williamston. 

B.  M.  Worsley,  Oak  City. 

W.  H.  Holliday,  Robersonville. 

John  A.  Getsinger,  Dardens. 

Nathan  Rogers,  Williamston. 
C.  D.  Carstarphen.  Treasurer,  Williamston. 
R.  A.  Pope,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Williamston. 

Mcdowell 

Superintendent,  N.  F.  Steppe,  Marion. 

T.  W.  Stacey,  Chairman,  Nebo. 

M.  P.  Flack",  Vein  Mountain. 

J.  S.  Bradley,  Old  Fort. 
M.  G.  Poteat,  Treasurer,  Marion. 

Miss  Mary  Greenlee,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Marion. 
W.  L.  Smarr,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Marion. 


MECKLENBURG 

Superintendent,  J.  M.  Matthews,  Charlotte. 

'25      Plummer  Stewart,  Chairman,  Charlotte. 

'27      B.  D.  Funderburk,  Matthews. 

'27      W.  J.  Hutchison,  Charlotte,  R.  7. 

'29      H.  C.  Reid,  Charlotte,  R.  2. 

'29      C.  H.  Caldwell,  Charlotte,  R.  8. 
James  W.  Stinson,  Treasurer,  Charlotte. 
M.  M.  Grey,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Charlotte. 
Kope  Elias,  Demonstration  Agent,  Charlotte. 
Miss  Bertha  Profiitt,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Charlotte. 

MITCHELL 

Superintendent,  Jason  B.  Deyton,  Forbes. 

(Express  office:  Toecane.) 

D.  F.  Fortner,  Chairman,  Wing. 

W.  C.  Berry,  Bakersville. 

W.  W.  Bailey,  Spruce  Pine. 
J.  M.  Gouge,  Treasurer,  Bakersville. 

Ruby  J.  Sisk,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Bakersville. 
Ed.  D.  Bowditch,  Demonstration  Agent,  Toecane. 

MONTGOMERY 

Superintendent.  J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy. 

R.  L.  Davis,  Chairman,  Troy. 

J.  J.  Russell,  Blaine. 

W.  B.  Cochrane,  Mount  Gilead. 
George  W.  Stuart,  Treasurer,  Troy. 
A.  R.  Morrow,  Demonstration  Agent,  Troy. 

MOORE 

Superintendent,  A.  B.  Cameron,  Carthage. 

W.  H.  H.  Lawhorn,  Chairman,  Carthage. 

J.  R.  McQueen,  Lake  view. 

T.  B.  Tyson,  Carthage. 
Bank  of  Pinehurst,  Treasurer,  Pinehurst. 
A.  B.  Cameron,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Carthage. 
Miss  Nora  Bradford,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Carthage. 
M.  W.  Wall,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Carthage. 

NASH 

Superintendent,  Linwood  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville. 

Frank  V.  Avent,  Chairman,  Whitakers,  R.  5. 

C.  D.  Jones,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3. 

A.  F.  Manning,  Middlesex. 
J.  N.  Taylor,  Treasurer,  Nashville. 

W.  D.  Glenn,  Jr.,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Nashville. 

H.  M.  Parker,  Demonstration  Agent,  Nashville. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Gordon,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Rocky  Mount. 

NEW  HANOVER 

Superintendent,  W.  A.  Graham,  Wilmington. 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Washington  Catlett,  Wilmington. 

'29      Herbert  McClammy,  Chairman,  Wilmington. 

'27      T.  E.  Cooper,  Wilmington. 

'25      J.  Lawrence  Sprunt,  Wilmington. 
John  A.  Orrell,  Treasurer,  Wilmington. 

Chas.  O.  Baird,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Wilmington. 

J.  P.  Herring,  Demonstration  Agent,  Wilmington. 

Miss  Florence  Jeffress,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Wilmington. 
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NORTHAMPTON 

Superintendent,  P.  J.  Long,  Jackson. 

(Express  office:  Gumberry.) 

J.  W.  Weaver,  Chairman,  Rich  Square. 

E.  S.  Bowers,  Jackson. 

A.  L.  Lassiter,  Potecasi. 
The  Farmers  Bank,  Treasurer,  Woodland. 
Mattie  Lee  Cooley,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Jackson. 


ONSLOW 

Superintendent,  W.  M.  Thompson,  Jacksonville. 

Hosea  Brown,  Chairman,  Jacksonville. 

D.  F.  Howard,  Richland. 

N.  E.  Day,  Jacksonville. 
Bank  of  Onslow,  Treasurer,  Jacksonville. 

W.  M.  Thompson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Jacksonville. 
Miss  Hattie  Mae  Morisey,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Jacksonville. 


ORANGE 

Superintendent,  R.  H.  Claytor,  Hillsboro. 

S.  Browning,  Chairman,  West  Durham,  R.  1. 

C.  A.  McDade,  Hillsboro,  R.  2. 

L.  C.  Patterson,  Durham,  R.  1. 
S.  T.  Latta,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  Hillsboro. 
R.  H.  Claytor,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Hillsboro. 


PAMLICO 

Superintendent,  T.  B.  Attmore,  Vandemere. 

'29      S.  M.  Campen,  Chairman,  Alliance. 

'25      J.  P.  Jones,  Cash  Corner. 

'27      Dr.  S.  E.  McCotter,  Bayboro. 

'25      W.  J.  Morgan,  Oriental. 

'27      Fred  Silverthorn,  Whartonsville. 
The  Bank  of  Pamlico,  Treasurer,  Bayboro. 
T.  B.  Attmore,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Vandemere. 
J.  F.  Galphin,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Bayboro. 


PASQUOTANK 

Superintendent,  M.  P.  Jennings,  Elizabeth  City. 

J.  M.  LeRoy,  Chairman,  Elizabeth  City. 
'     W.  G.  Cox,  W^eeksville,  R.  1. 

D.  W.  Morgan,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  5. 
Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  City. 
Mrs.  Anna  Lewis,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Elizabeth  City. 
G.  W.  Falls,  Demonstration  Agent,  Elizabeth  City. 
Miss  Marcie  P.  Albertson,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Elizabeth  City. 


PENDER 

Superintendent,  T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw. 

H.  M.  Page,  Chairman,  Burgaw. 

R.  L.  Foy,  Scotts  Hill. 

G.  J.  Moore,  Atkinson. 
A.  W.  King,  Treasurer,  Burgaw. 

T.  T.  Murphy,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Burgaw. 
Miss  Georgia  Piland,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Burgaw, 
C.  M.  James,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Burgaw. 
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PERQUIMANS 

Superintendent,  Charles  Whedbee,  Hertford. 

Thomas  Nixon,  Chairman,  Hertford. 

R.  H.  Welch,  Hertford,  R.  3. 

J.  H.  Miller,  Winfall. 
L.  W.  Norman,  Treasurer,  Hertford. 
L.  W.  Anderson,  Demonstration  Agent,  Hertford. 
Miss  Helen  Gaither,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Hertford. 

PERSON 

Superintendent,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Beam,  Roxboro. 

W.  R.  Wilkerson,  Chairman,  Roxboro,  R.  1. 
R.  D.  Bailey,  Woodsdale. 
J.  G.  Chambers,  Timberlake. 
C.  T.  Wood,  Roxboro. 

C.  T.  Hall,  Woodsdale. 
J.  A.  Fogleman,  Moriah. 

B.  G.  Clayton,  Treasurer,  Roxboro. 

J.  A.  Beam,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Roxboro. 

PITT 

Superintendent,  R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Greenville. 

W.  H.  Woolard,  Chairman,  Greenville. 
'25      G.  T.  Gardner,  Grifton. 
'25      L.  C.  Arthur,  Greenville. 
'27      M.  O.  Blount,  Bethel. 

Jno.  T.  Thorne,  Farmville. 
A.  T.  Moore,  Treasurer,  Greenville. 

K.  T.  Futrell,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Greenville. 
R.  B.  Reeves,  Demonstration  Agent,  Greenville. 

POLK 

Superintendent,  E.  W.  S.  Cobb,  Columbus. 

(Express  office:  Tryon.) 

Dr.  E.  McQ.  Salley,  Chairman,  Saluda. 

S.  B.  Weaver,  Campobello,  S.  C,  R.  4. 

Walter  Jones,  Tryon. 
Polk  County  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Columbus. 
E.  W.  S.  Cobb,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Columbus. 
J.  R.  Sams,  Demonstration  Agent,  Columbus. 
Sara  M.  Padgett,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Columbus. 

RANDOLPH 

Superintendent,  T.  F.  Bulla,  Ashboro. 

L.  F.  Ross,  Chairman,  Ashboro. 

J.  A.  Martin,  Liberty. 

J.  F.  Hughes,  Fullers. 
Bank  of  Randolph,  Treasurer,  Ashboro. 
T.  F.  Bulla,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Ashboro. 
E.  S.  Millsaps,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Ashboro. 

RICHMOND 

Superintendent,  L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham. 

W.  N.  Everett,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Rockingham. 

D.  A.  Parsons,  Ellerbe. 
J.  P.  Gibbons,  Hamlet. 

J.  M.  Dockery,  Rockingham,  R.  1. 
Bank  of  Pee  Dee,  Treasurer.  Rockingham. 
O.  G.  Reynolds,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Rockingham. 
Mrs.  Anna  Harris,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Rockingham. 
W.  H.  Barton,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Rockingham. 
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ROBESON 

Superintendent,  J.  R.  Poole,  Lumberton. 

T.  L.  Johnson,  Chairman,  Lumberton. 

W.  D.  Johnson,  Saint  Pauls. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Lewis,  Fairmont. 

Miss  Kate  Mcl.  Buie,  Red  Springs 

C.  T.  Pate,  Purvis. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Lumberton. 
Elizabeth  Frye,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Red  Springs. 
O.  O.  Dukes,  Demonstration  Agent,  Lumberton. 

Miss  Martha  Flax  Andrews,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Lumberton. 


ROCKINGHAM 

Superintendent,  J.  H.  Allen,  Reidsville. 

Eugene  Irvin,  Chairman,  Reidsville. 
J.  L.  Roberts,  Madison. 

B.  F.  Mebane,  Spray, 
A.  D.  Hopkins,  Benaja. 

C.  P.  Wall,  Leaksville. 
J.  F.  Smith,  Treasurer,  Reidsville. 

J.  H.  Allen,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Reidsville. 

F.  S.  Walker,  Demonstration  Agent,  Reidsville. 

Mrs.  Ethel  W.  Moore,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Reidsville. 


ROWAN 

Superintendent,  R.  G.  Kiser,  Salisbury. 

'29      J.  M.  McCorkle,  Chairman,  Salisbury. 

'25      J.  M.  Furr,  Kanapolis. 

'27      P.  E.  Sherrill,  Mount  Ulla. 

'27      J.  W.  Peeler,  Rockwell. 

'25      Mrs.  E.  W.  Burt,  Salisbury. 
W.  H.  Crowder,  Treasurer,  Salisbury. 

Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Salisbury. 
Miss  Adna  Edwards,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Salisbury. 
W.  G.  Yeager,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Salisbury. 


RUTHERFORD 

Superintendent,  W.  R.  Hill,  Rutherfordton. 

Plato  Gethys,  Chairman,  Hollis. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Wiseman,  Henrietta. 

W.  W.  Nanney,  Cliffside. 
Mrs.  Minnie  F.  Blanton,  Treasurer,  Rutherfordton. 
R.  E.  Price,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Rutherfordton. 
F.  E.  Patton,  Demonstration  Agent,  Rutherfordton. 
Miss  Hattie  Neil,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Rutherfordton. 


SAMPSON 

Superintendent,  John  L.  Hathcock,  Clinton. 

'29      W.  A.  Jackson,  Chairman,  Cooper. 
J.  M.  Starling,  Roseboro. 

'27      C.  I.  Robinson,  Garland. 

'27      J.  M.  Powell,  Clinton. 

'25      H.  Silvertsen,  Autryville. 
Bank  of  Sampson,  Treasurer,  Clinton. 
W.  D.  Christesen,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Clinton. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Lamb,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Garland. 


SCOTLAND 

Superintendent,  L.  M.  Peele,  Laurinburg. 

W.  N.  McKenzie,  Chairman,  Gibson. 

T.  W.  Henly,  Laurinburg. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Shaw,  Wagram. 
W.  D.  McLaurin,  Treasurer,  Laurinburg. 
L.  M.  Peele,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Laurinburg. 
S.  E.  Evans,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Laurinburg. 
Miriam  Swain,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Laurinburg. 

STANLY 

Superintendent,  Charles  A.  Reap,  Albemarle. 

'29      S.  L.  Gulledge,  Chairman,  Albemarle. 

'25      W.  A.  Hough,  Palmerville. 

'27      L.  H.  Bost,  Albemarle,  R.  6. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Albemarle. 
Z.  V.  Moss,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Albemarle. 
Oscar  H.  Phillips,  Demonstration  Agent,  Albemarle. 
Marjorie  Holmes,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Albemarle. 

STOKES 

Superintendent,  J.  C.  Carson,  Germanton. 

J.  Reid  Forrest,  Chairman,  Francisco. 

John  L.  Christian,  Pinnacle. 

W.  S.  Steele,  Sandy  Ridge. 
J.  Frank  Dunlap,  Treasurer,  Danbury. 
T.  C.  Jones,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Germanton. 

SUBRY 

Superintendent,  E.  S.  Hendren,  Mount  Airy. 

O.  E.  Snow,  Chairman,  Pilot  Mountain. 

J.  J.  Richards,  Dobson. 

E.  H.  Kochtitzky,  Mount  Airy. 

J.  F.  Carter,  Elkin. 

W.  L.  Chilton,  Ararat. 
W.  B.  Marion,  Treasurer,  White  Plains. 

C.  G.  Robinson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  White  Plains. 
SWAIN 

Superintendent,  N.  E.  Wright,  Bryson  City. 

S.  W.  Black,  Chairman,  Bryson  City. 

R.  J.  Roane,  Whittier. 

J.  T.  Cunningham,  Almond. 
G.  P.  Ferguson,  Treasurer,  Bryson  City. 
N.  E.  Wright,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Bryson  City. 
Frank  Fleming,  Demonstration  Agent,  Bryson  City. 

TRANSYLVANIA 

Superintendent,  T.  C.  Henderson,  Brevard. 

C.  K.  Osborne,  Chairman,  Brevard. 
J.  M.  Galloway,  Rosman. 

A.  E.  England,  Brevard. 
Edwin  Poor,  Davidson  River. 

B.  A.  Gillespie,  Brevard. 
T.  E.  Patton,  Treasurer,  Pisgah  Forest. 
T.  C.  Henderson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Brevard. 
J.  W.  Lindley,  Demonstration  Agent,  Brevard. 
Miss  Lucile  Clark,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Brevard. 
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TYRRELL 

Superintendent,  W.  F.  Walters,  Columbia. 

W.  J.  Coffield,  Chairman,  Columbia. 

Paul  Jones,  Gum  Neck. 

E.  R.  Davenport,  Columbia,  R.  1. 
Carolina  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Columbia. 
W.  F.  Walters,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Columbia. 


UNION 

Superintendent,  Ray  Funderburk,  Monroe. 

P.  P.  W.  Plyler,  Chairman,  Monroe. 

J.  Z.  Greene,  Marshville. 

W.  D.  Hawfield,  Matthews,  R.  26. 

B.  F.  Parker,  Monroe,  R.  1. 

S.  A.  Latham,  Monroe,  R.  4. 
Bank  of  Union,  Treasurer,  Monroe. 
F.  H.  Wolfe,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Monroe. 
J.  T.  W.  Broom,  Demonstration  Agent,  Monroe. 


VANCE 

Superintendent,  E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson. 

R.  J.  Corbitt,  Chairman,  Henderson. 

W.  D.  Horner,  Henderson. 

W.  H.  Parrish,  Middleburg. 
Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Henderson. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Henderson. 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Plummer,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Middleburg. 
J.  C.  Anthony,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Middleburg. 


WAKE 

Superintendent,  John  C.  Lockhart,  Raleigh. 

W.  A.  Withers,  Chairman,  Raleigh. 

N.  Y.  Gulley,  Wake  Forest. 

M.  B.  Chamblee,  Zebulon. 
Miss  Lottie  E.  Lewis,  Treasurer,  Raleigh. 
C.  H.  Anderson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh. 
John  C.  Anderson,  Demonstration  Agent,  Raleigh. 
Marion  Plunkett,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Raleigh. 


WARREN 

Superintendent,  J.  Edward  Allen,  Warrenton. 

(Express  office:  Warrenton,  via  Warren  Plains.) 

Jesse  Gardner,  Chairman,  Macon. 

Miss  Amma  D.  Graham,  Warrenton. 

B.  P.  Terrell,  Warrenton. 
Bank  of  Warren,  Treasurer,  Warrenton. 


WASHINGTON 

Superintendent,  John  W.  Darden,  Plymouth. 

John  E.  Singleton,  Chairman,  Roper. 

W.  R.  Hampton,  Plymouth. 

William  Wiley,  Creswell. 
A.  L.  Holmes,  Treasurer,  Creswell. 

J.  W.  Darden,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Plymouth. 

R.  W.  Johnston,  Demonstration  Agent,  Plymouth. 

Miss  Delano  Wilson,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Plymouth. 
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WATAUGA 

Superintendent,  Smith  Hagaman,  Boone. 

W.  F.  Sherwood,  Chairman,  Sherwood. 

D.  D.  Daugherty,  Boone. 

Lloyd  Hodges,  Banner  Elk. 
Arlie  Wilson,  Treasurer,  Zionville. 

Smith  Hagaman,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Boone. 
J.  B.  Steel,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Boone. 


WAYNE 

Superintendent,  J.  T.  Jerome,  Goldsboro. 

A.  H.  Edgerton,  Chairman,  Goldsboro. 

J.  E.  Kelly,  Mount  Olive. 

J.  A.  Best,  Fremont. 
National  Bank  of  Goldsboro,  Treasurer,  Goldsboro. 
A.  K.  Robertson,  Demonstration  Agent,  Goldsboro. 
Miss  Janie  Roberts,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Goldsboro. 


WILKES 

Superintendent,  C.  C.  Wright,  Hunting  Creek. 

(Express  office:  North  Wilkesboro.) 

C.  C.  Faw,  Chairman,  Millers  Creek. 

J.  S.  Kilby,  Hays. 

J.  H.  Pennell,  Cricket. 
T.  M.  Crysel,  Treasurer,  Wilkesboro. 
D.  C.  Sebastian,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Hays. 
A.  G.  Hendren,  Demonstration  Agent,  Straw. 


WILSON 

Superintendent,  Charles  L.  Coon,  Wilson. 

Doane  Herring,  Chairman,  Wilson. 

J.  H.  Thompson,  Black  Creek. 

W.  H.  Dixon,  Elm  City. 

J.  B.  Eason,  Stantonsburg. 

R.  L.  Barnes,  Wilson,  R.  2. 
Branch  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Wilson. 
S.  E.  Leonard,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Wilson. 
B.  T.  Ferguson,  Demonstration  Agent,  Wilson. 


YADKIN 

Superintendent,  J.  T.  Reece,  Yadkinville. 

(Express  office:  Crutchfleld.) 

M.  V.  Fleming,  Chairman,  Boonville. 

H.  D.  Williams,  Yadkinville. 

T.  J.  Phillips,  East  Bend. 
Bank  of  Yadkin,  Treasurer,  Yadkinville. 
J.  T.  Reece,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Jonesville. 
D.  H.  Osborne,  Demonstration  Agent,  Yadkinville. 


YANCEY 

Superintendent,  W.  O.  Griffith,  Burnsville. 

J.  Hensley,  Chairman,  Bald  Creek. 

L.  D.  Gillespie,  Burnsville. 

R.  C.  Deyton,  Green  Mountain. 
J.  T.  Young,  Treasurer,  Burnsville. 

W.  O.  Griffith,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Windom. 
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RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS 


County 

Buncombe   Miss 

Caldwell   Miss 

Carteret    M 

Currituck   M 

Davidson   __.M 

Durham  M 

Forsyth    M 

Gaston.   M 

Guilford   Mi 

Halifax  _  ..Mi 

Hertford   Mi 

Iredell  ....Mi 

Jackson   M 

Johnston    M 

Lee  ...M 

Mitchell  _.__M 

Nash     M 

Northampton  ..M 

Pitt   ..M: 

Richmond     M 

Rowan    M 

Wake   M 

Wayne   M 


Supervisor  Address 

Ha  Johnson     ....Asheville 

Ethel  Kelly     Lenoir 

Elizabeth  Hyman    Beaufort 

Maude  Newberry    Currituck 

Lillian  Minor     Lexington 

Matilda  Michaels    Durham 

Cordelia  Camp   Winston-Salem 

Carrie  Glenn    Gastonia 

Mary  Hyman   Greensboro 

Annie  Cherry  Roanoke  Rapids 

Mary  Williams     Winton 

Celeste  Henkel    Statesville 

Nettie  Brogdon   Sylva 

Mary  Wells    Smithfield 

Ruth  Gunter    Sanford 

Ruby  Siske   Bakersville 

Carrie  Wilson    Nashville 

Blanche  Penny     Jackson 

Maysie  K.  Southall     Greenville 

Elizabeth  Hall     Rockingham 

Sue  E.  Reese   Salisbury 

Anne  Holford   Raleigh 

Leafy  Spear    Goldsboro 


JEANES  INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISING  TEACHERS  FOR 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  1922-23 

County  Industrial  Supervisor  Address 

Alamance   Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Vincent  Mebane 

Anson   Mrs.  Susie  J.  Wilson    Wadesboro 

Bertie  ..Mrs.  Rachel  Luton   Windsor 

Buncombe  J.  H.  Michael     77  Hill  St.,  Asheville 

Cleveland  Miss  Helen  Escridge   Shelby 

Caswell  Mrs.  M.  D.  Whitfield     Yancey ville 

Craven   Mrs.  Mary  S.  Wynn     New  Bern 

Cumberland  Miss  Anne  E.  Chestnut   Fayetteville 

Duplin    J.  P.  Murfree    Warsaw 

Durham  Mrs.  Carrie  P.  Jordan  Durham 

Edgecombe   Mrs.  Carrie  Battle   Tarboro 

Forsyth   Miss  Dollie  B.  Patterson   111  Elm  St.,  Winston-Salem 

Gaston  Miss  Mildred  Wellman..    Gastonia 

Green   Mrs.  F.  E.  Biser     Snow  Hill 

Guilford  Mrs.  M.  C.  Falkner    131  Dudley  St.,  Greensboro 

Halifax  .Miss  Maria  Mclver   ..Weldon 

Hertford...  Mrs.  Katie  Hart   Winton 

Hoke  Mrs.  Maggie  Hester   Red  Springs,  R.  1 

Iredell  Mrs.  M.  A.  C.  Holliday  Statesville 

Johnston  Mrs.  Laura  J.  A.  King...   Selma 

Martin  Mrs.  M.  S.  Gray  Williamston 

Mecklenburg   Mrs.  F.  O.  Butier     510  Myers  St.,  Charlotte 

Nash  .Mrs.  C.  F.  Rich   ...221  Middle  St.,  Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover  Mrs.  S.  A.  Wilson    .308  N.  6th  St.,  Wilmington 

Northampton  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Randolph..    .Garysburg 

Pasquotank  Miss  Telia  L.  Falk   Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City 

Perquimans   Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Wimberly    Hertford 

Person  ...Miss  Pearl  Hoover  Roxboro 

Pitt..  G.  R.  Whitfield   Greenville 

Robeson  Miss  Ethel  Thompson   Lumberton 

Rockingham  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hill  Reidsville 

Rowan  Mrs.  Sujette  L.  Smith..    916  W.  Horah  St.,  Salisbury 

Sampson  J.  I.  Kornegay.   Clinton 

Vance  ..Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey    Henderson 

Wake  ...Mrs.  P.  L.  Byrd   Raleigh 

Warren  Miss  Mary  M.  Games   Warrenton 

Wayne  Mrs.  Maude  Kornegay   Mount  Olive 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
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To  the  Board  of  Education  of  Lincoln  County: 

In  the  summer  of  1923  you  requested  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  have  a  study  of  your  county  made  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  have  recommendations 
made  to  you  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  county  organization  for  Lincoln 
County. 

In  accordance  with  this  request,  State  Superintendent  Allen  assigned 
me  to  your  county  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  a  plan  as  stated  above. 
After  a  very  careful  study  of  your  county,  the  suggested  plan  of  organ- 
ization is  herewith  submitted.  It  is  fully  realized  that  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  rests  entirely  with  the  County  Board  of  Education.  The 
State  law  provides  that  each  county  must  make  out  a  county-wide 
plan  of  organization,  and  that  all  changes  in  district  lines  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  this  plan. 

In  making  the  study  of  Lincoln  County  it  was  found  that  there  were 
so  few  negro  children  in  the  county  that  it  was  thought  best  to  make 
a  separate  report  to  the  County  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  that. 
A  sufficient  amount  of  money  has  been  put  in  the  budget  not  only  for 
maintaining  an  efficient  school  system  for  the  negro  children,  but  also 
for  improving  the  buildings  in  which  they  attend  school.  This  report 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

A  number  of  tables  showing  the  average  daily  attendance  and  enroll- 
ment in  each  school  over  a  period  of  years,  and  other  facts  that  were 
necessary  to  collect  in  order  to  make  out  this  plan,  are  also  in  the 
hands  of  the  County  Board  of  Education.  It  was  deemed  unnecessary 
to  publish  in  detail  these  tables  and  facts,  as  the  essential  material  from 
them  is  given  in  this  study  as  herewith  submitted. 

This  is  not  intended  for  an  intensive  survey  of  the  school  system  of 
Lincoln  County,  and  only  those  facts  and  material  were  gathered  which 
would  lead  to  the  making  out  of  an  intelligent  plan  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  county. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  Howard,  Jr., 
Director  of  School  Organization. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  January  1,  1924. 
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A  COUNTY- WIDE  PLAN  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  SCHOOLS  OF  LINCOLN  COUNTY 


CHAPTER  I 

LINCOLN  COUNTY,  ITS  TOWNSHIPS,  ROADS,  POPULATION, 
SCHOOL  CENSUS  AND  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 

Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina,  lies  in  what  is  known  as  the  Pied- 
mont section  of  the  State.  It  is  in  nearly  all  respects  a  typical  county 
of  the  Piedmont  section. 

TOWNSHIPS 

There  are  five  townships  in  Lincoln  County,  each  township  run- 
ning* the  full  length,  north  and  south,  of  the  county.  The  western 
township  is  from  Indian  Creek  west  to  the  county  line,  and  is 
known  as  North  Brook.  Howard's  Creek  Township  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Indian  Creek  and  on  the  east  by  the  south  fork  of 
the  Catawba  River  to  the  point  where  Howard's  Creek  enters  this 
stream,  and  thence  by  a  straight  line  due  south. 

Lincolnton  Township  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Howard's 
Creek  Township  line  just  described,  and  on  the  east  by  a  line  run- 
ning north  and  south  about  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  town 
of  Lincolnton.  Ironton  Township  extends  from  this  eastern  boundary 
of  Lincolnton  Township  to  a  north  and  south  line  approximately 
seven,  miles  from  the  Catawba  River.  Catawba  Springs  Township 
extends  from  this  boundary  of  Ironton  Township  eastward  to  the 
Catawba  River,  which  is  the  county  boundary  line. 

ROADS 

Lincoln  County  has  a  splendid  system  of  roads.  The  board  of 
county  commissioners  are  very  far-seeing  and  progressive,  and  have 
authorized  the  issuance  of  county  bonds  to  complete  additional 
hard-surface  roads.  The  State  Highway  Commission  is  also  build- 
ing hard-surface  roads  in  Lincoln  Count}'.  When  this  county  pro- 
gram and  State  program  are  completed  Lincoln  County  will  have 
an  excellent  system  of  roads.  Most  of  the  roads  in  the  county  are 
gravel,  and  are  in  splendid  condition. 

POPULATION 

The  people  of  Lincoln  County  are  from  thrifty,  industrious,  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock.  There  are  no  cities  in  the  county.  The  county-seat,  the 
town  of  Lincolnton,  is  a  very  progressive  community  of  about  five 
thousand  people. 
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Lincoln  County  Schools 


North  Brook  Township.  North  Brook  Township  is  purely  agricul- 
tural. About  half  of  the  land  is  cultivated  by  owners  and  the  other 
half  by  tenants.  The  population  has  shown  an  increase  of  525  people 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  or  since  1890,  a  growth  from  1,956  to  2,481. 

Howard's  Creek  Township.  This  township  is  also  agricultural. 
Its  total  population  has  increased  from  2,538  in  1890  to  2,854  in  1920, 
or  an  increase  of  316. 

Lincolnton  Township.  This  township  includes  the  town  of  Lincoln- 
ton,  and  together  with  the  town  has  shown  a  steady  growth  since 
1890.  Its  population  in  1890  was  3,807  and  in  1920  was  6,829.  In 
area  it  is  the  smallest  township  in  the  county,  but  contains  practically 
all  of  the  railroad  mileage  in  the  count}',  and  is  the  industrial  center 
for  Lincoln  County.  The  south  fork  of  the  Catawba  River  furnishes 
water-power  for  mills  and  its  sides  from  Lincolnton  to  the  Gaston 
County  line  are  lined  with  various  cotton  mills. 

Ironton  Township.  Ironton  Township  is  agricultural.  Its  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  2,084  to  2,854,  or  an  increase  of  770  since 
1890.  The  southwestern  corner  of  the  township  is  crossed  by  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad. 

Catawba  Springs  Township.  Catawba  Springs  Township  has  de- 
creased in  population  from  3,243  to  2,852,  or  a  loss  of  391  since  1890. 
It  is  strictly  agricultural. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  population  of  Lincoln  County 
by  townships  for  the  last  four  census  periods. 


TABLE  I 

Census  Statistics  for  Each  Township  in  Lincoln  County  for  Each 
Census  Period,  1890  to  1920 


1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

Catawba  Springs  Township,  including  Denver  town  

Denver  town   L.- 

3,058 
185 

2,538 

3,591 
199 

2,765 

3,536 
282 

2,894 
175 

2,846 
107 

5,355 
2,413 

2,501 

2,852 

Howard's  Creek  Township,  including  Crouse  town  _ 

*Crouse  town...   

2,854 

Ironton  Township,  including  Iron  Station  town  

flron  Station  town   

2,084 

2,359 

2,846 

Lincolton  Township,  including  Lincolnton  town    

2,950 
957 

1,956 

4,427 
828 

2,356 

6,829 

North  Brook  Township                                .  .    ... 

2,481 

12,586 

15,498 

17,132 

17,862 

incorporated  in  1907. 
flncorporated  in  1909. 
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The  population  of  the  county  as  a  whole  has  increased  from  12,586 
in  1890  to  17,862  in  1920.  It  is  evident  that  the  large  part  of  this 
growth  was  due  to  the  growth  of  the  city  of  Lincolnton. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  table  showing  the  census  of  each  town- 
ship in  the  county  since  1890,  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  population 
that  might  be  expected  by  townships  in  1940  on  the  basis  of  the 
population  since  1890.  On  Figure  2  the  straight  lines  represent  the 
estimated  population  of  each  township. 


SCHOOL  POPULATION 

The  school  population,  according  to  the  census  statistics  for  the 
schools  of  Lincoln  County  since  1915,  has  shown  somewhat  the  same 
trend  as  the  population  statistics  given  above.  The  school  census  of 
Lincolnton  Township,  while  it  has  shown  a  steady  rise,  has  not 
increased  as  much  as  the  population  census.  The  following  table 
gives  the  school  census  for  each  township*  of  Lincoln  County  from 
1915-16  to  1922-23. 


CHAPTER  II 


LINCOLN  COUNTY'S  OBLIGATION  TO  ITS  BOYS 
AND  GIRLS 

Lincoln  County  is  under  obligation  to  the  boys  and  girls  to  provide : 

1.  A  standard  elementary  education  for  every  boy  and  girl 
in  Lincoln  County. 

2.  An  accredited  high  school  available  to  every  boy  and  girl 
in  Lincoln  County. 

3.  A  comfortable,  sanitary  building  for  every  boy  and  girl 
in  Lincoln  County. 

4.  That  the  education  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  Lincoln 
County  be  supported  by  all  the  taxable  property  in  the 
county. 

STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Teacher.  A  standard  elementary  school  must  have  a  welltrained, 
competent  teacher.  All  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  preparation  of 
teachers  agree  that  it  requires  at  least  two  years  of  professional  study 
and  training  above  high  school  to  adequately  prepare  an  elementary 
teacher.  Occasionally  an  individual  is  found  who  with  less  prepara 
tion  than  this  makes  a  success  of  teaching.  Nevertheless,  other  things 
being  equal,  a  teacher  Avith  this  two  years  of  preparation  will  do  much 
more  efficient  teaching  than  the  teacher  without  the  preparation. 
Also,  the  teacher  who  is  succeeding  without  preparation  would  do 
more  effective  teaching  with  additional  preparation.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  emphasize  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  requiring  adequate 
preparation  for  the  elementary  teachers.  The  teacher  is  the  vital, 
essential  factor  in  a  good  school,  and  it  is  of  primary  importance 
that  every  elementary  teacher  be  well  prepared  and  equipped  for  her 
great  task. 

Teaching  Load.  With  competent  teachers  the  schools  should  be 
organized  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  teachers.  Rural 
teachers  have  been  required  to  teach  so  many  grades  that  it  has  been 
impossible  for  them  to  do  efficient  work  in  any.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  best  results  will  be  attained  when  elementary  schools  are 
large  enough  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  justify  a 
teacher  teaching  only  one  grade. 

Equipment.  It  would  be  false  economy  to  secure  a  competent 
teacher,  organize  the  school  so  as  to  have  her  teach  only  one  grade, 
and  then  fail  to  provide  the  necessary  and  essential  teaching  equip- 
ment. Teaching  equipment  requires  a  very  small  outlay  of  expendi- 
ture, but  is  a  most  important  factor  in  effective  teaching.  Teaching 
without  maps,  charts,  libraries  and  the  like  equipment  is  not  only 
difficult,  but  generally  ineffective  and  barren  in  results. 
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Term.  The  State  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools  is  based 
upon  an  eight  months  school  term.  The  average  child  will  take  eight 
months  to  complete  each  elementary  grade.  A  pupil  should  have 
eight  months  in  the  fourth  grade  before  promotion  to  the  fifth;  eight 
months  in  the  fifth  grade  before  promotion  to  the  sixth,  and  so  on  for 
'  each  elementary  grade.  If  the  term  is  shorter  than  this,  the  average 
boy  or  girl  will  not  be  able  to  make  a  grade  each  year.  With  the 
requirement  of  eight  months  for  each  grade,  it  takes  fifty-six  months 
of  schooling  for  a  pupil  to  complete  the  elementary  school.  With  an 
eight  months  term  a  pupil  can  complete  the  required  work  in  seven 
years,  but  if  only  a  six  months  term  is  provided  it  will  require  a  pupil 
nine  years  and  two  months  to  finish  the  elementary  school.  The  result 
of  the  short  term  is  that  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  drop  out  of  school 
even  before  completing  the  elementary  school,  and  that  they  are  so  old 
by  the  time  they  are  prepared  for  high  school  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  attend  because  of  economic  reasons.  One  of  the  main  causes 
for  so  few  boys  and  girls  entering  and  completing  the  high  schools  is 
the  fact  that  with  a  six  months  term  it  takes  them  so  long  to  become 
ready  for  high  school.  It  is  unfair  to  the  boys  and  girls  to  be  handi- 
capped in  this  way,  and  Lincoln  County  is  under  obligation  to  them 
to  provide  an  eight  months  school  term. 

Our  standards  for  elementary  education  will  then  be  at  least : 

1.  A  competent  teacher  teaching  only  one  grade ; 

2.  Adequate  teaching  equipment ; 

3.  Eight  months  term. 

ACCREDITED  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Lincoln  County  owes  every  boy  and  girl  an  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing an  accredited  high  school.  This  high  school  should  meet,  in  full, 
the  State  requirements  for  an  accredited  high  school.  These  stand- 
ards as  set  forth  an  page  eight  in  the  pamphlet  "  Standardization 
and  Classification  of  Public  Schools  in  North  Carolina,"  are  as  follows : 

a.  Four  year  course  of  study. 

b.  Length  of  term — 8  months. 

c.  Four  whole-time  teachers,  one  of  whom  may  be  a  teacher 
of  vocational  subjects. 

d.  Length  of  recitation  periods,  at  least  45  minutes. 

e.  Fifteen  units  for  graduation. 

f.  Laboratory  facilities  for  teaching  science. 

g.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  300  volumes. 

COMFORTABLE,  SANITARY  BUILDING 

For  a  school  building  to  be  comfortable  and  sanitary  does  not  mean 
that  it  must  be  elaborate  and  luxurious.    Comfortable,  sanitary,  and 
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safe  school  buildings  can  be  built  economically.  The  health  and  well- 
being  of  boys  and  girls  should  not  be  constantly  jeopardized  by 
requiring  them  to  attend  schools  in  buildings  that  are  unhygienic. 

Classrooms.  The  room  in  which  a  child  must  study  and  work  for 
six  hours  a  day  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  will  not  injure  the 
child  physically.  Elementary  pupils  are  called  upon  to  use  their 
eyes  constantly,  and  so  there  should  be  sufficient  light  coming  into 
the  room  from  the  proper  way.  Those  who  have  studied  the  matter 
carefully  say  that  there  should  be  at  least  one-fourth  as  much  window 
area  as  floor  area,  and  that  the  light  should  come  from  the  left. 

The  health  of  the  pupil  certainly  demands  that  the  room  be  well 
heated  and  ventilated.    This  requires  an  adequate  heating  plant. 

Water  Facilities.  A  safe  and  adequate  water  supply  with  sanitary 
and  clean  drinking  facilities  should  be  provided. 

Toilets.  Wherever  possible,  water-flushed  toilets  should  be  installed 
in  the  school  buildings.  The  toilets  should  at  least  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

A  comfortable,  sanitary  building  would  be  one  that  would  meet 
these  requirements : 

1.  Standard  classrooms — 

a.  Adequate  floor  and  air  space. 

b.  Well  lighted. 

c.  Well  heated  and  ventilated. 

2.  Sanitary  water  facilities. 

3.  Sanitary  toilet  facilities. 

EDUCATIONAL  SUPPORT 

The  County  of  Lincoln  should  be  the  unit  for  the  support  of  the 
education  of  every  boy  and  girl  within  the  county.  It  is  only  by  this 
county'  system  of  support  that  it  will  be  possible  to  meet  the  first 
three  obligations  that  the  county  owes  to  its  boys  and  girls.  There 
are  such  inequalities  in  the  amount  of  taxable  property  to  support 
education  in  the  districts  and  also  in  the  townships  that  the  only 
just  and  equitable  basis  for  school  support  is  the  county.  These 
facts  will  be  presented  later  in  detail. 
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PART  I 


HOW  IS  LINCOLN  COUNTY  MEETING  ITS  OBLIGATION 
TO  ITS  BOYS  AND  GIRLS? 

CHAPTER  III 

IS  LINCOLN  COUNTY  PROVIDING  EVERY  BOY  AND  GIRL 
WITH  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  A  STANDARD 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION? 

In  the  school  year  1922-23  Lincoln  County  maintained  forty-eight 
elementary  schools  for  white  children,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  city 
of  Lincolnton.  Special  study  has  been  made  of  these  county  schools, 
and  all  of  the  statistics  given  will  be  for  these  forty-eight  rural 
schools,  and  for  white  pupils  only. 

The  location  of  these  schools,  with  the  name,  number  of  teachers 
employed,  and  enrollment  for  the  year  1922-23,  is  shown  on  the 
accompanying  map  (Figure  4). 

Classifying  the  schools  by  the  number  of  teachers: 

17  were  one-teacher  schools, 
16  were  two-teacher  schools, 
3  were  three-teacher  schools, 
12  were  four  or  more  teacher  schools. 

In  the  location  of  the  schools  of  the  county  there  has  been  no 
definite  county-wide  planning.  As  a  result  of  this  the  county  is  now 
maintaining  too  many  small,  ungraded  and  unorganized  schools.  It 
would  certainly  not  be  expecting  too  much  to  expect  the  rural  school 
to  serve  the  territory  included  within  a  circle  drawn  with  the  school- 
house  as  a  center  and  a  radius  of  two  miles.  Except  under  unusual 
conditions  this  would  not  place  any  patron  of  the  school  more  than 
two  or  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  school. 

Taking  the  location  of  each  school  in  Lincoln  County  as  a  center 
and  drawing  a  circle  around  it  with  a  radius  of  only  two  miles,  there 
is  a  very  large  amount  of  overlapping.  There  is  one  of  these  circles 
that  includes  five'  schools.  Other  circles  contain  three  schools,  and 
many  two.  There  are  children  living  in  Lincoln  County  that  can 
attend  any  one  of  three  schools  and  not  be  two  miles  from  any  of 
them.  This  multiplicity  of  small  schools  is  too  expensive  of  opera- 
tion, too  inefficient  in  its  results,  for  the  county  to  even  consider  con- 
tinuing. Many  of  the  poor  results  of  the  system  are  due  to  this 
large  number  of  small,  inefficient  schools.  Figure  5  shows  the  con- 
dition. 
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TEACHERS 

In  1922-23  one  hundred  fourteen  teachers  were  employed  to  teach 
in  the  schools  of  Lincoln  County.  The  State  of  North  Carolina 
requires  every  teacher  to  hold  a  certificate,  and  each  type  of  certi- 
ficate represents  a  certain  amount  of  training  and  preparation.  The 
type  of  certificate  held  by  the  teacher  will  then  show  the  amount  of 
preparation  she  has  had. 

In  the  table  given  below  the  number  of  years  training  above  elemen- 
tary school  is  placed  in  the  first  column  opposite  the  kind  of  certifi- 
cate held.  The  County  Certificate  represents  two  years  of  study  in 
high  school,  or  completion  of  the  ninth  grade.  If  a  teacher  holds  a 
Provisional  A  or  B  or  a  Temporary  Certificate,  she  has  had  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  tenth  grade  education.  Provisional  Elementary  and  Ele- 
mentary B  represents  graduation  from  a  standard  high  school,  plus 
one  summer  school  of  six  weeks.  Table  IV  shows  the  number  and 
the  per  cent  of  teachers  in.  Lincoln  County  holding  each  grade  of 
certificate. 

TABLE  IV 

Lincoln  County  Teachers,  1922-23 


CERTIFICATE 

Number 
Years 
Above 
Elementary 
School 

Number 

Per 
Cent 

County...        

2 

6 

5.3 

Provisional  A  and  B  and  Temp    

3 

18 

15.8 

Provisional  Elementary  and  Elementary  B    

4 

55 

48.2 

Elementary  A..  .'.       

5 

9 

7.9 

Primary,  Gr.  Gr.  and  H.  S.-C  

6 

15 

13.2 

Primary,  Gr.  Gr.  and  H.  S.-B  

7 

1 

.9 

Primary,  Gr.  Gr.  and  H.  S.-A  and  Specials  

8 

10 

8.8 

114 

100.0 

The  standard  preparation  for  an  elementary  teacher,  as  stated  above, 
is  two  years  above  high  school,  or  six  years  above  elementary  school. 
Only  26  of  the  114  teachers  in  Lincoln  County,  or  23  per  cent  of  the 
teachers,  have  had  two  years  or  more  of  training  above  high  school. 
This  means  that  77  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  Lincoln  County  have 
had  less  than  standard  preparation.  The  above  table  shows  that  48.2 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  hold  certificates  that  are  equivalent  to  gradu- 
ation from  high  school,  plus  only  six  weeks  of  training.  The  striking 
thing,  however,  about  the  study  of  the  teachers  is  that  21  per  cent  of 
them  have  not  finished  high  school.  Only  35  per  cent  of  the  teaching 
force  of  Lincoln  County  have  had  more  training  than  high  school  plus 
six  weeks  of  summer  school  work. 
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Teachers  who  have  not  themselves  finished  high  school  are  teaching 
21  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Lincoln  County.  Adding  to  this 
21  per  cent  the  45.8  per  cent  of  the  pupils  taught  by  teachers  with  only 
a  high  school  education  plus  six  weeks  of  summer  school  shows  that 
66.8  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Lincoln  County  are  taughl  by 
teachers  who  have  no  more  than  a  high  school  education.  The  per- 
centage of  the  boys  and  girls  within  the  county  taught  by  teachers  hold- 
ing each  class  of  certificate  is  shown  in  Table  V. 


TABLE  V 

Per  Cent  of  Pupils  Taught  by  Teachers  Holding  Each  Class  of  Certificate 


CERTIFICATE 

Number 
Years  above 
Elementary 
School 

Per  Cent 
of  Pupils 
Taught 

County  

2 

6.0 

Provisional  A  and  B  and  Temp    

3 

15.0 

Provisional  Elementary  and  Elementary  B   

4 

45.8 

Elementary  A    

5 

7.7 

Primary,  G.  G.  and  H.  S.-C    

6 

15.3 

Primary,  G.  G.  and  H.  S.-B  

7 

2.7 

Primary,  G.  G.  and  H.  S.-A  and  Specials  

8 

7.5 

The  city  schools  in  Lincolnton  are  securing  much  better  teachers 
as  measured  by  the  certificate  held  than  are  the  schools  of  the  county. 
There  are  no  teachers  in  the  Lincolnton  schools  who  have  not  gradu- 
ated from  high  school.  There  are  seven  who  have  graduated  from  high 
school  and  have  had  only  six  weeks  of  professional  training,  but  18  out 
of  the  27  teachers  in  the  system,  or  67  per  cent,  have  had  two  years  of 
preparation  above  graduation  from  high  school.  The  preparation  of 
i  the  teachers  in  the  Lincolnton  schools  is  shown  below. 


TABLE  VI 

Lincolnton  Teachers,  1922-23 


CERTIFICATE 

Number 
Years 
Above 
Elementary 
School 

Number 

Per 
Cent 

Provisional  Elementary  and  Elementary  B  

4 

26 

Elementary  A  

5 

2 

Primary,  Gr.  Gr.  and  H.  S.-C  

6 

26 

i 

3 

11 

Primary,  Gr.  Gr.  and  H.  S.-A  and  Specials  

8 

8 

30 

27 

100 
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EQUIPMENT 

There  is  almost  a  total  lack  of  teaching  equipment  in  the  schools  of 
Lincoln  County.  It  is  a  rare  thing  that  one  finds  a  map  or  globe  or 
chart  in  the  elementary  schools.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils, 
both  elementary  and  high  school,  within  the  County  are  attending 
schools  that  have  absolutely  no  libraries.  It  will  require  very  little 
expenditure  to  provide  some  of  the  necessary  teaching  equipment,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  the  teachers  of  the  County  to  get  as  good  results 
as  they  should  without  this  equipment. 

TERM 

What  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  Lincoln  County  have  the 
opportunity  of  attending  school  for  the  standard  term  of  eight  months  ? 
During  the  school  year  1922-23  only  20.4  per  cent  attended  schools 
that  ran  for  eight  months ;  so  that  the  county  was  providing  a  standard 
term  for  only  one-fifth  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  county.  Oppor- 
tunity was  provided  3.8  per  cent  of  the  pupils  to  attend  school  for 
seven  months.  For  75.8  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  county  a  term 
of  only  six  months  was  provided.  In  other  words,  in  1922-23  Lincoln 
County  provided: 

Eight  months  school  for  20.4  per  cent  of  its  boys  and  girls ; 

Seven  months  school  for  3.8  per  cent  of  its  boys  and  girls ; 

Six  months  school  for  75.8  per  cent  of  its  boys  and  girls. 

Lincoln  County  virtually  said  to  79.6  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  county,  "We  will  provide  you  only  a  six  months  school  term, 
thus  giving  you  no  chance  to  make  one  grade  a  year.  Others  boys  and 
girls  in  the  county  can  attend  school  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  and 
in  this  way  they  are  able  to  make  a  grade  each  year,  but  you  can  only 
have  six  months.  It  will  mean  that  you  will  have  to  take  at  least  nine 
years  and  two  months  to  finish  the  elementary  school,  while  other  boys 
and  girls  with  an  eight  months  term  can  do  the  work  in  seven  years. 
It  means  that  there  is  practically  no  chance  of  your  reaching  high 
school  before  you  have  gotten  so  old  that  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for 
you  to  be  spared  from  the  farm  to  go  to  school.  But  we  can  provide 
you  with  only  a  six  months  term." 

The  result  of  this  has  been  that  literally  hundreds  of  Lincoln  County 
boys  and  girls  have  dropped  out  of  school,  even  before  completing  the  ' 
elementary  school,  and  that  very,  very  few  ever  enter  the  high  schools 
at  all.  Evidence  of  this  is  given  in  the  table  below,  which  gives  the  en- 
rollment in  the  Lincoln  County  schools  by  grades  for  a  period  of  eleven 
years. 
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TABLE  VII 

Enrollment  in  the  Schools  of  Lincoln  County  by  Grades  Since  1912-13 


Grade 

1912 
1913 

1913 
1914 

1914 
1915 

1915 
1916 

1916 
1917 

1917 
1918 

1918 
1919 

1919 
1920 

1920 
1921 

1921 
1922 

1922 
1923 

1 

910 

838 

843 

1,019 

897 

876 

961 

1,022 

1,022 

1,090 

996 

2 

406 

628 

635 

621 

426 

413 

388 

459 

535 

547 

534 

3 

469 

661 

665 

583 

410 

401 

433 

430 

489 

550 

595 

4 

435 

559 

571 

578 

521 

445 

411 

413 

412 

480 

517 

5 

409 

432 

451 

514 

430 

404 

408 

451 

387 

390 

416 

6 

361 

312 

323 

342 

364 

408 

376 

291 

381 

358 

331 

7 

268 

281 

305 

279 

214 

242 

286 

345 

266 

343 

36 

8 

91 

81 

102 

158 

193 

163 

127 

134 

200 

165 

140 

9 

45 

32 

47 

85 

40 

54 

25 

50 

85 

146 

111 

10 

26 

17 

38 

38 

29 

50 

• 

44 

43 

31 

38 

76 

11 

20 

3 

18 

13 

40 

12 

13 

24 

25 

33 

In  the  fall  of  1912,  when  the  doors  of  the  Lincoln  County  schools 
were  opened,  910  entered  the  first  grade.  If  the  county  had  fulfilled 
its  obligation  to  these  boys  and  girls  and  had  provided  them  with  an 
eight  months  term,  competent  teachers  and  comfortable  buildings, 
practically  all  of  these  910  children*  would  have  been  in  the  second 
grade  the  following  year.  But  instead  of  910  in  the  second  grade  in 
1913-14,  there  were  only  628,  and  this  number  of  course  included  those 
who  were  not  promoted  from  the  second  grade  in  1912-13.  There  were 
a  few  more  in  the  third  grade  in  1914-15  than  there  were  in  the  second 
grade  in  1913-14,  caused  probably  by  the  hold-overs  in  that  grade. 
From  this  time  on  the  loss  each  year  is  astounding.  Less  than  one- 
third  of  the  910  that  started  the  first  grade  in  1912-13  reached  the 
seventh  grade  in  the  year  that  they  should  be  expected  to  be  there. 
Only  134  of  this  group  began  high  school  in  1919-20,  while  last  year, 
1922-23,  only  33  out  of  the  910  had  reached  the  eleventh  grade.  A 
class  of  910  entering  in  the  first  grade  and  33,  or  3.6  per  cent  of  them, 
reaching  the  eleventh  grade  in  normal  time ! 

These  facts  are  presented  graphically  in  Figure  6. 
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*This  is  granting  that  all  pupils  in  the  second  grade  were  in  the  first 
grade  the  year  before.  The  chances  are  that  many  of  the  pupils  in  the 
second  grade  were  hold-overs  in  this  grade.  This  applies  to  each  grade  in 
this  discussion.    Conditions  might  be  even  worse  than  these  figures  indicate. 


A  study  of  the  enrollment  of  the  Lincoln  County  schools  for  the 
year  1922-23  by  age  and  grade  shows,  more  clearly  than  the  facts 
above,  the  results  of  the  short  school  term.  The  principal  of  each 
school  in  the  county  reported  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  age 
and  grade  of  all  the  pupils  in  his  school.  That  is,  the  principal  re- 
ported the  number  of  pupils  six  years  old  in  the  first  grade,  the  num- 
ber seven  years  old  in  the  first  grade,  the  number  eight  years  old  in 
the  first  grade,  and  so  on  for  each  grade  each  year.  By  adding  the 
reports  of  all  the  principals  an  age-grade  table  was  made  for  the 
county.    This  table  is  given  below. 
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TABLE  VIII 
Enrollment  by  Age  and  Grade* 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

Age 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Total 

6 

409 

5 

2 

416 

7 

252 

11 

11 

1 

375 

8 

178 

166 

86 

22 

1 

453 

9 

74 

97 

150 

63 

16 

1 

401 

1-0 

43 

71 

147 

116 

59 

5 

441 

11 

18 

39 

87 

107 

80 

•  37 

8 

376 

12 

14 

24 

58 

84 

103 

77 

31 

2 

393 

13 

5 

10 

38 

70 

65 

74 

61 

16 

339 

14 

3 

8 

10 

41 

59 

85 

86 

40 

9 

3 

344 

15 

3 

5 

11 

22 

28 

84 

29 

19 

1 

1 

203 

16 

1 

8 

16 
4 

51 

20 

29 

19 

9 

153 

17 

1 

1 

2 

30 

18 

25 

23 

7 

111 

18 

1 

3 

8 

10 

14 

16 

8 

60 

19 

1 

5 

5 

15 

11 

5 

42 

20 

3 

3 

6 

21 

and 

1 

1 

over 

Total 

996 

534 

595 

517 

416 

331 

365 

140 

111 

76 

33 

4,114 

*In  case  a  child  is  promoted  during  the  school  term,  report  his  enroll- 
ment in  the  higher  grade  only. 
Age  as  of  September  1,  1922. 

Similar  reports  made  out  by  Principal  of  each  school.  Above  report  com- 
pilation of  Principal's  Pinal  Report. 


A  boy  or  girl  should  enter  the  first  grade  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven 
years,  and  should  normally  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade 
each  year.  He  should  be  in  the  second  grade  at  the  age  of  seven 
or  eight  years,  the  third  grade  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  and 
so  on  for  each  year  and  grade  through  the  elementary  school.  If  a 
pupil  enters  the  first  grade  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years  and  makes 
one  grade  each  year,  he  will  pass  through  the  elementary  school  at 
the  normal  age.  In  the  above  table  two  years  are  considered  as  normal 
age  for  each  grade ;  that  is,  a  child  seven  or  eight  years  old  is  consid- 
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ered  of  normal  age  for  the  second  grade,  and  a  child  eight  or  nine 
years  old  is  considered  of  normal  age -for  the  third  grade.  By  thus 
allowing  two  age  years  for  each  grade,  a  pupil  could  begin  school  at 
the  age  of  six  years,  fail  a  promotion  one  year,  and  still  reach  the 
seventh  grade  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  which  would  be  considered 
normal  age  for  that  grade. 

On  the  above  table  are  heavy  lines,  and  all  the  pupils  falling 
within  these  heavy  lines  are  considered  of  normal  age  for  their  grade. 
This  is  the  group  of  pupils  that  should  contain  by  far  the  larger 
per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  county.  If  a  pupil  advances  through 
the  elementary  school  and  reaches  a  certain  grade  at  an  age  younger 
than  the  normal  age  for  that  grade,  this  pupil  is  called  ' '  under  age. ' '. 
On  the  above  table  all  the  pupils  shown  above  the  heavy  lines  are 
" under  age"  for  their  grade.  For  instance,  there  is  one  child  in 
the  fourth  grade  that  is  only  seven  years  old,  while  the  normal  age  for 
the  fourth  grade  is  eight  or  nine  years  old.  This  pupil  is  "under 
age"  for  his  grade. 

Those  pupils  who  have  failed  to  make  a  grade  each  year  and  who 
ire  older  than  the  normal  group  for  their  grade  are  called  ' '  over  age. ' ' 
All  the  pupils  shown  on  the  above  table  below  the  heavy  lines  are 
' 'over  age"  for  their  grade.  There  are  147  pupils  in  the  third  grade 
that  are  ten  years  of  age,  while  the  normal  age  for  the  third  grade  is 
eight  or  nine  years.  These  147  pupils  then  are  "over  age"  for  their 
grade. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  per  cent  in  each  grade  of 
the  pupils  that  are  over  age,  normal  age,  and  under  age. 


TABLE  IX 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Number  of  Children  in  Each  Grade  Who  Are  Under 
Age,  Normal  Age,  and  Over  Age 


Grade 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Total 

UNDER  AGE 

Two  years  

.3 
1.8 

.2 
4.3 

.2 
3.8 

.3 
1.5 

.1 

1.7 

.9 

2.2 

1.4 

3.9 

3.0 

Totals    

.9 

2.1 

4.5 

4.0 

1.8 

2.2 

1.4 

3.9 

3.0 

1.8 

NORMAL  AGE 

66.4 

51.8 

39.7 

34.6 

33.4 

34.4 

25.2 

40.0 

25.2 

26.3 

48.5 

44.3 
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Table  IX — Continued 


Grade 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

9 

10 

11 

Total 

OVER  AGE 

One  year   

17.9 

18.2 

24.7 

20.7 

24.8 

22.4 

23.6 

20.7 

26.1 

30.3 

24.2 

21.4 

Two  years  

7.4 

13.3 

14.6 

16.2 

15.6 

25.7 

23.0 

14.3 

22.5 

21.0 

15.2 

14.9 

Three  years   

4.3 

7.3 

9.7 

13.5 

14.2 

8.5 

14.0 

12.9 

12.6 

14.5 

9.1 

9.6 

Four  years   

1.8 

4.5 

6.4 

7.9 

5.3 

4.8 

8.2 

7.1 

13.5 

3.9 

5.3 

Five  years   

1.4 

1.9 

1.7 

2.1 

1.9 

1.2 

2.2 

3.6 

1.7 

More  than  five  years  

.8 

2.1 

1.0 

.4 

.7 

1.1 

1.7 

1.0 

Totals  

33.6 

47.3 

58.1 

60.8 

62.5 

63.7 

72.7 

58.6 

74.2 

69.7 

48.5 

53.9 

The  striking  thing  about  this  table  is  the  fact  that  although  33  per 
per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  first  grade  are  over  age,  this  per  cent 
of  over  ageness  constantly  increases,  through  the  elementary  school 
until  we  reach  the  seventh  grade,  where  73  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are 
over  age  for  their  grade.  This  shows  that  the  chances  are  only  about 
one  to  three  that  the  children  will  reach  the  seventh  grade  on  normal 
time.    This  is  primarily  due  to  the  short-term  school. 

A  study  of  the  following  chart  will  show  clearly  how,  as  we  progress 
through  the  grades  of  the  Lincoln  County  schools,  the  per  cent  of 
those  pupils  who  are  normal  age  constantly  decreases,  while  the  per 
cent  of  those  who  are  over  age  constantly  increases  until  we  reach 
the  seventh  grade.  During  the  four  years  of  the  high  school  the  per 
cents  fluctuate  because  of  the  small  number  of  pupils  in  high  school, 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  as  a  general  rule  only  those  who  have 
reached  high  school  on  normal  time  go  through  the  four  years  of 
high  school. 
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In  order  to  compare  the  per  cent  of  pupils  that  are  over  age  in  the 
schools  of  Lincoln  County  with  a  school  system  that  runs  a  longer 
length  of  term,  a  table  similar  to  Table  IX  was  made  out  for  the  city 
school  system  of  Lincolnton.  This  school  system  has  been  running 
with  a  nine  months  term  for  some  years.  The  results  are  shown 
clearly  in  Table  X. 


County- wide  Plan  of  Organization 
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TABLE  X 

The  Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Total  Number  of  Children  in  Each  Grade 
Who  Are  Under  Age,  Normal  Age  and  Over  Age  in 
Schools  of  Lincolnton. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Total 

Number 

Under  age   

16 

9 

6 

6 

7 

9 

11 

2 

4 

1 

71 
499 

Normal  age...  

99 

79 

69 

50 

37 

34 

34 

30 

27 

16 

24 

Over  age 

35 

37 

44 

46 

32 

22 

18 

22 

13 

6 

4 

279 

134 

132 

122 

102 

75 

63 

61 

63 

42 

26 

29 

849 

Per  Cent 

Under  age  

12 

7 

6 

8 

11 

15 

7 

5 

15 

3 

8 

Normal  age   

74 

60 

57 

49 

49 

54 

56 

48 

64 

62 

83 

59 

Over  age  

26 

28 

36 

45 

43 

35 

29 

35 

31 

23 

14 

33 

Instead  of  having  73  per  cent  of  the  pupils  over  age  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  seventh  grade,  the  city  of  Lincolnton  has  only  29  per 
cent  over  age.  The  average  over  ageness  for  the  Lincolnton  schools 
is  only  33  per  cent,  while  the  average  over  ageness  for  the  schools  of 
Lincoln  County  is  54  per  cent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cause 
for  this  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  Lincolnton  has  seen  fit  to 
maintain  a  school  term  of  sufficient  length  so  that  the  pupils  could 
progress  normally  from  grade  to  grade,  making  one  grade  each  school 
year. 


CHAPTER  IV 


IS  LINCOLN  COUNTY  PROVIDING  EVERY  BOY  AND  GIRL 
WITH  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ATTEND  AN  ACCREDITED 
HIGH  SCHOOL? 

There  is  toda}T  no  accredited  high  school  in  Lincoln  County  outside 
of  the  city  of  Lincolnton.  Several  of  the  schools  of  the  county  are 
teaching  high  school  grades,  but  the  work  and  equipment  is  not  of 
sufficient  standard  to  be  accredited  by  the  State.  Four  of  the  schools 
teach  through  the  tenth  grade,  three  through  the  ninth  grade,  and 
two;  schools  through  the  eighth  grade  only.  Each  of  these  schools 
has  only  a  few  high  school  pupils.  It  requires  a  large  number  of  high 
school  pupils  to  maintain  an  accredited  high  school.  With  a  few 
pupils  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  cannot  be  employed  to  give 
the  courses  necessary  in  high  school,  and  the  cost  of  instruction  be- 
comes so  high  that  it  is  almost  prohibitive. 

During  the  school  year  1922-23  the  following  pupils  were  enrolled 
in  all  of  the  high  schools  of  the  county,  outside  of  the  city  of  Lin- 
colnton : 

140  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade 
111  pupils  in  the  ninth  grade 

76  pupils  in  the  tenth  grade 

33  pupils  in  the  eleventh  grade 

As  has  been  stated  above,  all  of  these  360  high  school  pupils  were 
every  one  in  schools  that  are  not  recognized  as  standard  schools.  It 
is  urgent  that  the  high  school  system  of  Lincoln  County  be  so  organ- 
ized that  an  accredited  high  school  will  be  accessible  to  every  boy  and 
girl.  The  people  of  Lincoln  County  need  no  convincing  of  the  value 
of  accredited  high  school  work,  for  there  is  very  strong  sentiment  in 
the  county  for  accredited  high  schools.  Several  boys  and  girls  within 
the  county  have  attempted  to  enter  colleges  in  the  State  and  were 
unable  to  do  so  because  the  work  of  their  school  was  not  standard. 
Girls  have  attempted  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  and  were  unable 
to  secure  certificates  because  the  work  was  not  accredited.  The  peo- 
ple of  Lincoln  County  will  welcome  any  plan  that  is  practical  and 
economical  and  at  the  same  time  will  provide  an  accredited  high 
school  for  every  boy  and  girl  within  the  county. 


B — LINCOLN  COUNTY  IS  PROVIDING  A  COMFORTABLE,   SANITARY  BUILDING  FOR 
THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  THIS  DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER  V 


IS  LINCOLN  COUNTY  PROVIDING  A  COMFORTABLE,  SAN- 
ITARY BUILDING  FOR  EVERY  BOY  AND  GIRL 
IN  THE  COUNTY? 

There  were  48  school  buildings  used  in  Lincoln  County  outside  of 
the  city  of  Lincolnton  in  1922-23.  Each  one  of  these  buildings  was 
visited  and  scored  on  a  score-card  prepared  by  the  Division  of  School- 
house  Planning  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  According 
to  this  score-card  a  school  building  is  scored  upon  seven  major  items. 
These  items  with  the  possible  score  that  can  be  made  for  each  item 
are  as  follows : 


Location    65 

Site   170 

Building    190 

Class  Rooms  •   200 

Equipment   200 

Outside  Equipment   100 

Toilets    75 


Total   1,000 


Each  one  of  the  major  items  was  subdivided  into  features  making 
up  these  items.   A  copy  of  the  score-card  which  was  used  follows. 
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ITEMS 


L  Location:  

1.  Accessibility  . 

2.  Environment. 
II.  Site:....  


III. 


Size  

Shape    

Drainage  

Slope  of  land   

Nature  of  Soil  

Playground   

Shrubbery  and  Flowers  

Walks,  Drives  and  Parking  Space. 
Buildings:    


Location  on  Site  

Orientation..   

Gross  Structure  and  Plan. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(c) 
(f) 


Material   

Windows  

Doors  

Foundation  

General  Appearance. 
Condition...  


IV.   Class  Rooms: 


Construction  and  Finish  

Size,  Shape  and  Adequate  Number. 
Lighting    

(a)  Window  Placement   

(b)  Glass  Area   

(c)  Shades    

Cloak  Rooms   

(a)  Location   

(b)  Ventilation  

Ventilation  

General  Appearances  

(a)  Arrangement   

(b)  Neatness  and  Cleanliness  

(c)  Paint  Colors   

Equipment:   


1.  Desks  and  Seats  

2.  Heating  Facilities  

3.  Water  Containers   

4.  Blackboards   

5.  Teacher's  Desk  and  Supplies. 

6.  Bookcases,  Library  

7.  Maps  and  Globes  

8.  Pictures    

9.  Special  Equipment  

(a)  Sand  Tables  

(b)  Charts,  Etc  

VI.  Outside  Equipment:   

1.  Water  Supply  

2.  Fuel  Storage  

3.  Flag  Pole   

4.  Garages  and  Sheds   

VII.  Toilets:....  

1.  Location  on  Site   

2.  Type  

3.  Adequacy   

4.  Condition  


Perfect  Score 


40 
50 

100 


65 


170 


190 


200 


200 


100 


School  Score 
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Each  building  in  the  county  was  scored  by  three  judges,  and  the 
median  score  of  the  three  judges  taken  for  the  final  score  of  the  build- 
ing. For  instance,  on  the  first  item  on  the  score-card,  "Accessibil- 
ity," if  one  judge  scored  20,  another  25,  and  another  30,  the  median 
score,  or  25,  was  given  this  building  on  "Accessibility."  This  kept 
the  scores  of  any  building  from  being  materially  affected  by  the 
judgment  of  any  one  man.  The  scores  that  each  building  made  on 
each  of  the  items  on  the  score-card  are  given  below. 

TABLE  XI 
School  Building  Scores 


a- 
ii 

Site 
170 

Build- 
ing 

190 

Class 
Room 

200 

Equip- 
ment 

200 

Out- 
Equip- 
ment 

100 

Toilets 
75 

Total 
1,000 

60 

117 

170 

179 

117 

90 

68 

801 

60 

103 

183 

167 

112 

80 

70 

775 

65 

94 

185 

167 

109 

80 

75 

775 

60 

86 

155 

153 

110 

57 

47 

668 

60 

80 

165 

149 

87 

50 

50 

641 

55 

67 

148 

160 

116 

50 

43 

639 

60 

83 

95 

114 

95 

40 

48 

535 

55 

83 

98 

103 

86 

40 

50 

515 

50 

64 

92 

96 

85 

50 

40 

477 

55 

69 

108 

94 

95 

30 

18 

469 

55 

72 

113 

109 

65 

18 

30 

462 

40 

82 

119 

89 

58 

28 

33 

449 

50 

51 

82 

116 

54 

18 

40 

411 

60 

91 

'  78 

66 

51 

18 

13 

377 

45 

66 

76 

77 

57 

18 

32 

371 

30 

54 

93 

98 

53 

18 

346 

42 

49 

80 

81 

41 

18 

19 

330 

38 

46 

55 

56 

62 

18 

40 

315 

40 

46 

72 

85 

54 

18 

315 

45 

48 

76 

71 

51 

18 

309 

42 

53 

69 

68 

48 

18 

8 

300 

38 

46 

65 

90 

44 

18 

301 

45 

47 

68 

71 

45 

18 

294 

45 

70 

65 

64 

37 

13 

294 

50 

59 

68 

47 

44 

20 

288 

35 

50 

66 

55 

34 

18 

20 

278 

35 

50 

52 

64 

34 

10 

30 

275 

13 

25 

80 

87 

45 

18 

268 

40 

55 

48 

55 

44 

18 

269 

35 

40 

39 

46 

46 

40 

30 

40 

•  40 

47 

32 

20 

34 

243 

50 

50 

49 

32 

24 

18 

19 

242 

40 

52 

50 

44 

27 

23 

236 

25 

36 

39 

43 

42 

20 

23 

226 

45 

41 

43 

45 

34 

18 

228 

35 

34 

45 

44 

30 

18 

6 

212 

30 

35 

45 

41 

27 

18 

13 

209 

20 

35 

48 

52 

33 

18 

206 

35 

37 

39 

44 

29 

18 

202 

15 

36 

49 

40 

35 

18 

193 

12 

30 

32 

42 

39 

18 

179 

30 

27 

36 

34 

26 

18 

176 

30 

32 

35 

32 

21 

18 

162 

25 

21 

33 

38 

27 

18 

163 

25 

27 

24 

28 

31 

18 

153 

25 

26 

27 

31 

25 

18 

151 

7 

24 

31 

30 

26 

18 

132 

10 

16 

22 

24 

29 

18 

118 

COUNTY 
Perfect  Score... 

North  Brook  Con  

Catawba  Springs  Con 
Howard's  Creek  Con.. 
Union  High  School... 

Laboratory   

Oak  Grove  

Crouse  

Love  Memorial  

Daniels  

Asbury  

Barnes  

Laurel  Hill  

Hickory  Grove  

Rock  Springs  H.  S.... 

Iron  Station..  

Pine  Grove.   

Triangle   

Salem   

Macedonia  

Lowesville  

Webbs.....  

Greenwood.   

Flint  Hill  

Mountain  View  

Ridge  Academy  

Bushey  Pine  

Hoover's   

Mount  Zion  

Shrum    

Long  Shoals   

Southside  

Fair  view  

Zion  

Elm  Grove  

Elbow  School  

Hoyles  

Hebron   

Grahams  

McLeans  

Trinity  

Stroup  

Laurel  Hill  

David's  Chapel  

Wilson's    

Bakers  

Signboard  

Buffalo  

Beatty's  Ford  __. 
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PLATE  If 


B — THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ATTEND   SCHOOL  IN  A  BUILDING  LIKE  THIS   SHOULD  BE 

given  every  boy  and  girl  in  Lincoln  county,  not 

JUST  A  FEW  OF  THEM. 


Lincoln  County 


PLATE  III 


A — ONE  OF  THE   FIRST   MODERN   BUILDINGS   IN    THE    COUNTY.     SUCH  ADVANTAGES 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  CONFINED  TO  A  FEW. 


B — THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  GET  THEIR  FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  CITIZENSHIP  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.     SHOULD  LINCOLN  COUNTY  BE 
SATISFIED  WITH  THIS? 


Lincoln  County 


PLATE  IV 


B — LINCOLN   COUNTY    SHOULD    NOT   EDUCATE   ITS   FUTURE   CITIZENS    IN  SUCH 

A  PLACE  AS  THIS. 
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In  interpreting  the  scores  made  on  this  score-card  it  will  be  well 
to  note  that  any  building  that  scores  less  than  400  will  not  meet  any 
requirements  of  a  comfortable,  sanitary  building,  and  the  county 
board  of  education  would  be  justified  in  making  provision  to  replace 
any  building  that  scored  less  than  400  points.  Buildings  scoring  be- 
tween 400  and  500  points  may,  by  substantial  improvements,  be  made 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  a  modern,  sanitary  building.  Buildings 
between  500  and  600  should  be  improved,  for  with  very  little  expend- 
iture they  could  be  made  to  meet  the  building  standard.  The  board 
should  take  every  step  necessary  in  order  to  bring  these  buildings 
that  will  have  to  be  used  for  a  few  years  up  to  at  least  a  score  of  800 
on  this  score-card. 

Figure  8  shows  the  score  for  each  building  in  Lincoln  County. 

Location  and  Site.  The  county  board  of  education  has  been  show- 
ing unusually  fine  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  sites  for  most  of 
the  buildings  in  the  county.  The  locations  of  the  buildings  in  nearly 
every  case  score  very  high.  The  sites  of  the  buildings  are  well  selected, 
but  very  little  improvement  had  been  made  on  the  grounds,  and  so 
did  not  score  as  high  as  these  same  sites  will  score  when  some  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  beautification  of  the  grounds.  There  was  an  al- 
most utter  lack  of  playground  equipment,  there  being  only  a  few 
pieces  of  home-made  equipment  found  in  the  county.  A  beginning 
had  been  made  in  providing  basketball  equipment,  but  this  should 
be  extended  and  equipment  provided,  especially  for  the  lower  grade 
pupils. 

Buildings.  The  newer  buildings  have  been  well  constructed  and 
well  planned,  and  while  there  is  nothing  elaborate  or  luxurious  about 
them,  they  are  comfortable  and  sanitary.  The  county  board  of  edu- 
cation has  been  extremely  wise  in  the  type  of  buildings  that  it  has 
been  constructing  within  the  past  few  years.  This  is  especially  true 
of  North  Brook,  Catawba  Springs,  and  Howard's  Creek  Consolidated 
buildings. 

Classrooms.  The  classrooms  in  the  buildings  that  have  scored  be- 
low 400  should  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible.  The  classrooms  in 
the  newer  type  of  buildings  meet  the  requirements  for  a  hygienic  class- 
room, for  they  are  well  lighted  and  have  sufficient  floor  space  and  air 
space  for  the  number  of  pupils  within  the  room.  Many  of  the  poorer 
type  of  buildings  are  very  poorly  lighted,  poorly  heated,  and  should 
be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible. 
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FIGURE  8 

SCHOOL  BUILDING  3COR£S 
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Equipment.  This  item  on  the  score-card  was  one  that  brought 
clown  the  score  of  practically  every  building  in  the  county.  Very 
little  in  the  way  of  equipment  has  been  provided.  Any  plan  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  schools  of  Lincoln  County  will  of  necessity  carry 
recommendations  for  improved  equipment. 

Outside  Equipment.  One  of  the  main  items  of  the  outside  equip- 
ment is  a  sanitary  water  supply.  In  most  of  the  new  buildings  Delco 
systems  have  been  installed,  and  there  are  drinking  fountains  for 
the  children.  Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the  county  are 
going  to  schools  in  which  no  provision  at  all  has  been  made  for  water. 
Twenty  out  of  the  forty-eight  buildings  have  absolutely  no  water  fa- 
cilities on  the  grounds. 

Toilets.  In  the  newer  buildings  that  have  been  built  adequate  and 
sanitary  toilet  facilities  have  been  provided.  In  a  few  of  the  other 
buildings  some  arrangement  has  been  made,  but  in  nineteen  of  the 
schools  to  which  26  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the  county  go,  abso- 
lutely no  provision  has  been  made  for  toilets. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  total  scores  of  the  school  buildings  for  the 
county  that  thirty-five  of  the  forty-eight  school  buildings  in  Lincoln 
County  scored  less  than  400,  and  that  nine  of  the  buildings  scored 
less  than  200.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  eliminate  these  buildings  just 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  reorganization  program,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later,  will  provide  for  the  abandonment  of  most  of  these 
schools. 
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PLATE  V 


B — ONLY  A  FEW  OF  THESE  OLD  DESKS  ARE  TO  BE  FOUND  IX  LINCOLN  COUNTY.  BUT 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS  HAVE  TO  SIT  ON  THESE  FOR  SIX  HOURS  A  DAY. 


B  TWENTY-SIX  PER  CENT  OF  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

IN  LINCOLN  COUNTY  ATTEND  SCHOOLS  WITH 
NO   TOILETS.      MANY   OTHERS  ATTEND 
SCHOOLS  WITH  TOILETS  LIKE  THIS. 


CHAPTER  VI 


DOES  ALL  THE  TAXABLE  PROPERTY  IN  LINCOLN  COUNTY 
SUPPORT  THE  EDUCATION  OF  EVERY  BOY  AND 
GIRL  IN  THE  COUNTY? 

The  School  Law  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  provide  that  the  schools  of  the  State  shall  be  run  for  six  months 
in  each  year.  In  order  to  maintain  this  six  months  school  term 
the  county  is  made  the  agent  for  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law.  All  of  the  property  within  each  county  is  taxed 
at  a  uniform  rate  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  all  the  schools  of  the 
county  for  a  period  of  six  months.  This  six  months  term,  however, 
as  we  have  shown  above,  is  decidedly  inadequate,  and  the  schools  of 
the  county  should  run  for  at  least  a  period  of  eight  months. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  school  system  of  eight  months  there  are 
three  methods  that  may  be  adopted  by  the  county  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  provide  for  a  term  longer  than  the  constitutional  six  months. 

1.  Each  district  in  the  county  may  vote  a  local  tax,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  used  within  the  district  itself. 

2.  Two  or  more  districts  may  form  a  special  taxing  district,  and 
thus  provide  a  larger  unit  of  taxation  than  the  district.  This 
unit  may  be  as  large  as  a  township,  or  may  embrace  two  or  more 
townships. 

3.  The  county  may  be  made  the  unit  of  taxation  and  administration. 

Each  one  of  these  methods  will  be  discussed  briefly  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  whether  equality  of  educational  opportunity  can  be 
secured  by  any  one  of  the  methods. 

THE  DISTRICT  METHOD 

The  School  Law  has  provided  that  a  district  may  be  laid  off  and 
that  this  district  may  vote  a  local  tax  to  supplement  the  six  months 
school  term,  and  provide  other  necessary  essentials  for  the  schools. 
The  districts  in  Lincoln  County  vary  in  the  amount  of  taxable  prop- 
erty within  the  districts  from  $96,000  to  $4,934,000.  The  amount  of 
taxable  property  within  a  district,  however,  is  no  indication  of  the 
ability  of  that  district  to  support  education,  nor  the  needs  of  that  dis- 
trict for  educational  support.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  divide 
the  valuation  of  property  within  a  district  by  the  number  of  pupils 
that  are  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  the  district.  This  will  give  us  a 
very  good  indication  of  the  ability  of  the  district  to  provide  education 
for  its  pupils,  for  it  will  indicate  the  amount  of  taxable  property  that 
the  district  has  for  the  support  of  the  education  of  each  pupil  in  the 
district. 
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Another  very  good  indication  of  the  ability  of  the  district  to  sup- 
port education  will  be  the  amount  of  taxable  property  for  the  support 
of  each  teacher  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  district  to  employ.  Table 
XII  gives  this  valuation  per  pupil  enrolled  and  valuation  per  teacher 
for  each  of  the  local-tax  districts  in  Lincoln  County. 

TABLE  XII 


Valuation  Pee  Pupil  Enrolled  and  Valuation  Per  Teacher  for  Each  of  the 
Local  Tax  Districts  of  Lincoln  County,  1922-23 


DISTRICT 

Valuation 

Enrollment 
1922-23 

Valuation 
Per  Pupil 
Enrolled 

Number 
Teachers 

Valuation 

Per 
Teacher 

Rock  Springs..   

$  479,338 

315 

$  1,522 

9 

$  53,259 

Catawba  Springs  

386,293 

151 

2,558 

4 

96,573 

Triangle    

128,628 

73  * 

1,762 

2 

64,314 

McLeans     ... 

142,554 

52 

2,741 

1 

142,554 

Lowesville.    . 

167,220 

70 

2,389 

2 

83,610 

600. 106 

221 

2,715 

5 

120,021 

158,029 

112 

1,410 

3 

52,676 

331,463 

109 

3,040 

3 

110,487 

458.222 

155 

2,956 

3 

152,740 

Crouse    ... 

277,281 

182 

1,523 

5 

55,456 

Daniels  

378.444 

124 

3,052 

4 

94,611 

Howard's  Creek  

395,101 

200 

1,975 

6 

65,850 

Ridge   

96,763 

145 

667 

4 

24,190 

Union   

249,355 

163 

1,529 

5 

49,871 

North  Brook    

349,106 

231 

1,511 

49,872 

4,934,514 

849 

5,812 

29 

170,155 

The  valuation  per  pupil  enrolled  varies  in  Lincoln  County  from 
$667  in  Ridge  Academy  District  to  $5,812  in  Lincolnton  District. 
That  is,  there  is  approximately  nine  times  the  amount  of  taxable  prop- 
erty behind  each  child  in  Lincolnton  District  as  there  is  behind  each 
child  in  Ridge  Academy  District.  If  the  districts  outside  of  the  city 
of  Lincolnton  are  considered,  it  is  found  that  Daniels  has  $3,052  worth 
of  taxable  property  for  each  pupil  enrolled.  This  means  that  there 
is  almost  five  times  the  amount  of  taxable  property  behind  each  child 
in  the  Daniels  District  as  there  is  behind  each  child  in  the  Ridge 
Academy  District. 

The  same  inequalities  exist  if  the  valuation  for  each  teacher  is  con- 
sidered. Lincolnton  has  $170,000  behind  every  teacher  in  their  dis- 
trict, while  Ridge  Academy  has  only  $24,000  for  each  teacher  em- 
ployed. Within  the  county  the  amount  of  property  behind  every 
teacher  varies  from  $24,000  in  the  Ridge  Academy  District  to  $153,000 
in  Love  Memorial  District. 

A  consideration  of  this  table  and  of  these  facts  can  bring  but  one 
conclusion — there  can  be  no  equity  of  educational  support  or  of 
educational  opportunity  if  the  district  plan  of  support  is  used. 
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SPECIAL  TAXING  DISTRICT 

If  as  large  a  unit  as  a  township  is  taken  for  the  special  taxing  dis- 
trict, the  same  inequalities  exist  that  were  found  under  the  district 
plan.  Four  of  the  townships  in  Lincoln  County  have  approximately 
the  same  valuation  for  each  child  enrolled  in  the  schools,  but  the  fifth 
township  has  more  than  twice  the  valuation  for  each  child  that  is 
found  in  any  other  township  in  the  county.  The  average  valuation 
for  each  child  in  the  entire  county  is  $3,124.70,  and  this  should  be  the 
valuation  that  should  support  the  education  of  every  child  in  Lin- 
coln County. 

If  the  valuation  per  teacher  is  considered,  the  same  inequalities 
exist.  Lincolnton  Township  has  $177,000  worth  of  taxable  property 
to  support  each  teacher  teaching  within  the  township,  while  North 
Brook  Township  has  only  $62,959.  The  inequality  in  the  valuation 
in  each  township  for  each  pupil  enrolled  and  for  each  teacher  em- 
ployed is  shown  on  Table  XIII  and  Figure  9.  Equality  of  educa- 
tional support  and  of  educational  opportunity  cannot  be  obtained 
if  the  special  taxing  district  is  used. 


TABLE  XIII 

Valuation  Per  Pupil  Enrolled  and  Valuation  Per  Teacher  for  Each  of  the 
Townships  of  Lincoln  County,  1922-23 


TOWNSHIP 

Valuation 

Enrollment 

Valuation 
Per  Pupil 
Enrolled 

Teachers 

Valuation 
for  each 
Teacher 

$  1,448,072 

766 

$  1,866.07 

23 

S  62,959.65 

2,029,516 

1,025 

1,980.01 

30 

67,650. 53 

9,208,082 

1,721* 

5,350. 43 

52* 

177,078.50 

1,399,391 

746 

1,875.86 

20 

69,969.55 

Catawba  Springs   

1,488,458 

726 

2,050. 22 

18 

82,692.11 

Lincoln  County  -  - 

15,573,519 

4,984 

3,124.70 

143 

108.905.72 

*Lincolnton  included 
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THE  COUNTY  AS  THE  UNIT 

In  order  to  give  every  boy  and  girl  in  Lincoln  County  a  standard 
elementary  education  and  an  accredited  high  school  and  comfortable, 
sanitary  buildings,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  County  as  a  whole 
to  assume  this  obligation.  Every  child  in  Lincoln  County,  no  matter 
in  what  part  of  the  county  he  lives,  should  be  given  these  educational 
advantages,  and  all  of  the  property  of  Lincoln  County  should  support 
the  education  of  every  boy  and  girl  within  the  county.  It  is  unjust 
and  unfair  to  penalize  a  boy  or  girl  within  the  county  and  deny  him 
educational  opportunities  because  he  happens  to  live  in  a  weaker  dis- 
trict. It  is  unjust  and  unfair  to  insist  that  a  citizen  of  Lincoln 
County  shall  pay  an  exceedingly  heavy  rate  of  taxation  to  pro- 
vide educational  opportunities  for  his  boys  and  girls,  while  another 
citizen  of  Lincoln  County  that  happens  to  live  in  a  more  favored  dis- 
trict pays  a  very  low  rate  of  taxes  to  provide  the  same  educational 
opportunities  for  his  children.  There  should  be  the  same  rate  of 
taxes  over  the  entire  county,  and  every  boy  and  girl  within  the  county 
should  be  provided  with  adequate  educational  opportunities. 

This  can  only  be  done  when  the  county  is  made  the  unit  of  taxation 
and  administration  and  the  education  of  every  boy  and  girl  within 
the  county  supported  by  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  county  as  a  whole. 


PART  II 


HOW  CAN  LINCOLN  COUNTY  MEET  ITS  OBLIGATION 
TO  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS? 

CHAPTER  VII 

HOW  CAN  LINCOLN  COUNTY  PROVIDE  EVERY  BOY  AND 
GIRL  IN  THE  COUNTY  WITH  A  STANDARD 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION? 

There  are  too  many  one-  and  two-teacher  schools  in  Lincoln  County 
at  present  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  have  the  advantage  of  standard 
elementary  education.  The  inefficiency  of  these  schools  has  been 
shown  by  this  study.  If  Lincoln  County  is  to  provide  a  standard  ele- 
mentary education  for  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  county,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  select  certain  centers  and  organize  elementary  schools 
in  these  centers. 

A  very  careful  study  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the 
elementary  centers  for  Lincoln  County.  The  census,  enrollment,  and 
average  daily  attendance  for  all  the  schools  in  the  county  for  the  past 
ten  years  have  been  studied.  It  is  essential  that  the  elementary  school 
be  located  in  a  center  that  is  large  enough  to  have  a  stable,  perma- 
nent school  population  and  not  be  affected  or  influenced  by  the  mov- 
ing of  the  patrons  each  year. 

In  addition  to  a  careful  study  of  each  one  of  the  districts  in  the 
county,  the  following  principles  were  adopted  for  the  location  of  the 
elementary  schools: 

1.    The  school  should  he  large  enough  to  assure  educational  efficiency. 

There  are  many  factors  that  contribute  toward  making  a  school  ef- 
ficient. The  preparation  of  the  teachers',  the  organization  of  the  school, 
the  length  of  term,  and  the  equipment  all  play  an  important  part  in 
making  the  elementary  school  efficient.  This  efficiency  is  not  due  to 
any  one  of  these  factors  alone.  We  could  not  have  an  efficient  school 
if  we  provided  a  well  trained  teacher,  but  only  provided  a  six  months 
term.  We  could  not  have  an  efficient  school  if  we  provided  a  well 
trained  teacher  and  at  the  same  time  gave  her  so  many  grades  to  teach, 
or  so  many  pupils  to  teach,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  get  good 
educational  results. 

Our  schools  should  at  least  have  well  trained  teachers,  an  eight 
months  term,  and  good  educational  equipment.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  secure  and  provide  these  factors  in  the  small  elementary  schools 
as  they  are  organized  at  present  in  Lincoln  County.  In  addition  to 
the  good  teacher,  the  longer  term  and  the  equipment,  our  schools 
should  at  least  be  organized  as  follows : 

a.  Each  teacher  should  teach  only  one  grade. 

The  best  educational  results  have  been  obtained  in  schools  which 
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were  so  organized  that  eaeh  teacher  had  only  one  grade.  This  allows 
sufficient  time  for  recitations,  for  supervised  study,  and  for  the  neces- 
sary individual  attention  to  the  pupils.  The  schools  of  Lincoln 
County  need  this  better  type  of  organization. 

It  is  essential  that  the  teachers  teaching  first-grade  work  teach  only 
one  grade.  A  study  of  Table  VII,  page  19,  shows  the  exceedingly 
large  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  first  grades  of  Lincoln  County. 
Since  1912-13  there  has  been  practically  twice  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  first  grade  as  in  the  second.  With  an  adequate  term 
and  a  competent  teacher  teaching  only  one  grade,  these  boys  and  girls 
will  progress  normally  through  the  grades,  and  very  soon  there  will 
be  an  almost  even  distribution  in  each  of  the  elementary  grades. 

Most  of  the  schools  of  Lincoln  County  under  the  proposed  plan 
will  have  a  teacher  for  each  of  the  elementary  grades.  The  centers 
that  have  been  selected  for  elementary  schools  will  provide  within 
a  few  years  enough  pupils  so  that  all  of  the  schools  in  the  county  will 
reach  this  standard.  It  would  be  too  expensive  to  put  this  organiza- 
tion of  one  teacher  to  each  grade  into  effect  at  once ;  but  even  now  the 
board  should  not  allow  a  teacher  to  teach  more  than  two  grades. 

With  the  better  distribution  of  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades 
that  will  follow  the  proposed  organization,  it  will  only  be  a  few 
years  before  all  of  the  schools  of  the  county  will  be  so  organized  as 
to  have  one  teacher  for  each  grade. 

b.  No  teacher  should  be  required  to  teach  more  than  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  thirty-five  pupils. 

In  the  standard  above  we  have  provided  that  no  teacher  shall  be 
overcrowded  and  handicapped  with  too  many  recitations  and  grades. 
It  is  possible  to  so  overcrowd  a  teacher  with  pupils  that  she  is  unable 
to  do  efficient  work,  or  to  obtain  satisfactory  educational  results.  If 
the  schools  are  so  organized  that  a  teacher  shall  have  only  one  grade, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  also  provide  that  this  teacher  must  not  have 
to  exceed  thirty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

c.  There  should  be  at  least  six  grades  in  each  elementary  unit. 
Under  the  proposed  organization  for  Lincoln  County  there  are 

no  elementary  school  units  teaching  only  two  or  three  grades.  It  is 
believed  that  better  educational  results  can  be  secured  if  the  six  ele- 
mentary grades  are  in  one  building  rather  than  having  small  primary 
schools  in  other  localities.  Two  of  the  schools  proposed  for  Lincoln 
County  will  be  at  present  smaller  units,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  these  schools  will  be  able  to  provide  the  six  full  grades 
in  a  very  short  while. 

2.    Educational  essentials  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  economy,  but  edu- 
cational efficiency  must  be  obtained  in  the  most  economical  way. 
The  boys  and  girls  must  not  be  denied  anything  that  is  essential  to 
their  educational  development,  and  at  the  same  time  the  schools 
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should  be  so  organized  as  to  secure  the  best  educational  results  in  the 
most  economical  way.  It  is  false  economy  to  attempt  to  organize 
the  schools  of  Lincoln  County  in  such  a  manner  that  the  elementary 
schools  do  not  meet  the  minimum  requirements  as  just  stated  above. 
There  should  be  absolutely  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the'  people  of 
Lincoln  County  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  meeting  these  require- 
ments for  standard  elementary  education. 

3.    Requirements  for  standard  elementary  schools  should  be  met  with 
as  little  transportation  as  possible. 

This  does  not  mean  in  any  sense  that  transportation  is  not  satis- 
factory. Transportation  is  essential  in  order  to  develop  standard 
rural  schools.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  educational  efficiency 
should  be  secured  with  as  little  transportation  as  possible.  Trans- 
portation is  expensive,  and  if  the  requirements  are  met  for  standard 
elementary  schools  in  every  case,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  county 
board  of  education  to  use  the  money  that  would  ordinarly  be  used 
for  additional  transportation  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  proposed  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  Lincoln  County,  it  is  proposed  that  the  elementary  schools 
teach  six  grades,  and  that  the  seventh  grade  of  the  elementary  school 
be  taught  in  either  the  intermediate  schools  or  the  standard  high 
schools.  The  seventh  grade  is  a  very  critical  year  in  the  school  life 
of  a  boy  or  girl.  In  this  year  they  complete  their  elementary  school 
work  and  complete  their  full  preparation  for  high  school.  It  is  im- 
portant that  everything  be  done  to  assure  the  very  highest  efficiency 
in  this  important  year.  For  this  reason  it  is  proposed  that  the  seventh 
grade  be  taught  in  the  intermediate  and  standard  high  schools  rather 
than  in  each  one  of  the  elementary  schools.  This  organization  will 
result  in  better  educational  opportunity  for  the  seventh  grade  boys 
and  girls,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  teachers  will  be  better  prepared  in  each  of  the  subjects 
that  they  teach.  This  will  be  possible  because  there  will  be  a  teacher 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  teaching  a  certain  subject  or  subjects,  and 
can  specialize  in  the  teaching  of  this  particular  work.  There  would  be 
such  a  small  number  of  seventh-grade  pupils  at  each  of  the  elementary 
centers  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  the  special  teachers  pre- 
paring the  boys  and  girls  in  special  subjects. 

Second.  By  this  departmental  method  the  pupils  would  become 
accustomed  to  the  high  school  method  of  teaching.  In  the  elementary 
schools  usually  a  teacher  teaches  all  of  the  subjects  that  are  taught  in 
one  grade.  In  high  school  the  pupil  may  have  a  different  teacher 
for  each  one  of  the  subjects.  This  is  quite  a  change  to  the  pupil, 
although  it  yields  better  results.  It  will  be  quite  an  advantage  to  the 
seventh-grade  pupil  to  accustom  himself  to  this  type  of  organization 
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in  the  seventh  year  rather  than  waiting  until  he  enters  the  high 
school  grades. 

Third.  With  more  seventh  grade  pupils  brought  to  one  central 
school  there  will  be  more  opportunity  for  special  classes  for  helping 
those  who  are  behind  with  their  work,  and  for  giving  more  individual 
help  to  the  pupils. 

Fourth.  A  larger  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  will  at- 
tend high  school  if  the  seventh  grade  is  in  the  same  unit  with  the 
high  school.  There  might  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  boys  and  girls  to  think  that  they  had  completed  their  schooling  if 
they  completed  the  elementary  school  and  were  not  brought  in  very 
close  touch  and  contact  with  the  high  school;  but  if  in  the  seventh 
year  they  are  thrown  in  daily  touch  with  the  high  school  and  are  con- 
stantly impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  have  not  completed  the 
public  school,  they  will  be  more  apt  to  enter  high  school  than  they 
otherwise  would. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  study,  and  guided  by  the  above  principles, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  elementary  schools  of  Lincoln  County  be 
located  at  the  following  points.  The  number  of  pupils  and  teachers 
have  been  determined  by  a  very  careful  study  of  the  .  enrollment  in 
the  public  schools  of  Lincoln  County  for  the  school  year  1922-2:],  and 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  enrollment  in  the  new  type  of  school  will 
be  somewhat  larger  than  this  enrollment  given  below.  Following 
the  description  given  below  is  a  map  (Figure  10)  showing  the  location 
of  each  one  of  the  elementary  schools. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Grades  1-6 

NORTH  NORTH  BROOK: 

Location — On  main  highway  near  Hull's  Crossroad. 

Site — At  least  10  acres. 

Building — New  building,  Type  I-B. 

Number  Pupils — 174. 

Teachers — 5. 

Trucks — Use  of  high  school  truck  from  Taluca  by  Laurel  Hill  to  school. 
CENTRAL  NORTH  BROOK: 

Location — On  main  highway  near  Dave  Beam's  Store,  where  County  pro- 
posed hard  surface  road  meets  main  Cherryville-Morganton 
road. 

Site — At  least  10  acres. 

Building — New  building,  Type  I-B. 

Number  Pupils — 207. 

Teachers — 6. 

Trucks — None. 

SOUTH  NORTH  BROOK: 

Location — Present  location. 
Site — Present  site  adequate. 

Building — Present  building  adequate.    Heat  to  be  installed. 
Number  Pupils — 300. 
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Teachers — Elementary  6. 

Trucks — 3. 

RIDGE  ACADEMY: 

Location — Changed  to  Guess'  Crossroad. 

Site — At  least  10  acres. 

Building — New  building,  Type  I-A. 

Number  Pupils — 147. 

Teachers — 4. 

Trucks — None. 

UNION: 

Location — Present  location. 
Site — Present  site  adequate. 

Building — Heating,  water  and  toilet  facilities  to  be  installed. 
Number  Pupils — Elementary,  170. 
Teachers — 5. 
Trucks — 2. 

DANIELS : 

Location — Present  location. 
Site — Present  site  adequate. 

Building — Remodeled,  heat,  water  and  toilet  facilities  installed. 
Number  Pupils — 130. 
Teachers — 4. 
Trucks — 1. 

HOWARD'S  CREEK: 

Location — Present  location. 
Site — Present  site  adequate. 

Building — Heat  to  be  installed  in  present  building. 
Number  Pupils — 204. 
Teachers — 6. 
Trucks — 3. 

CROUSE: 

Location — Present  location. 

Site — It  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  enough  additional  land  to  bring 

the  present  site  up  to  ten  acres. 
Building — New  building,  Type  I-B. 
Number  Pupils — 156. 
Teachers — 5. 
Trucks — None. 

OAK  GROVE: 

Location — Present  location. 
Site — Present  site  adequate. 

Building — Present  building  satisfactory.    Jacketed  stoves. 
Number  Pupils — 87. 
Teachers — 3. 
Trucks — None. 
LOVE  MEMORIAL: 

Location — Present  location. 
Site — Present  site  adequate. 

Building — Present  building.    Jacketed  stoves  installed  in  each  room. 
Number  Pupils — 141. 
Teachers — 4. 
Trucks — None. 
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LABORATORY: 

Location — Present  location. 

Site — Present  site  adequate. 

Building — Heat  installed  in  present  building. 

Number  Pupuls — 154. 

Teachers — 4. 

Trucks — None. 
LONG  SHOALS-SOUTHSIDE: 

Location — On  main  road  midway  between  the  two  present  schools. 

Site — At  least  10  acres. 

Building — New  building,  Type  I-B. 

Number  Pupils — 208. 

Teachers — 6. 

Trucks — None. 
ASBURY: 

Location — It  is  recommended  that  the  location  be  moved  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  fork  of  the  road  where  the  road  from  Denver 
meets  the  road  leading  to  the  present  school.  The  building 
should  be  as  near  this  point  as  possible  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate site. 

Site — Not  less  than  10,  preferably  15  acres. 
Building — New  building,  Type  II. 
Number  Puplls — Elementary,  464. 
Teachers — 12. 
Trucks — 4. 
IRON  STATION: 

Location— As  near  Iron  Station  as  possible. 
Site — 10  acres. 

Building — New  building,  Type  I-B. 
Number  Pupils — 150. 
Teachers — 5. 

Trucks — One  for  use  of  both  elementary  and  high  school. 
ROCK  SPRINGS  CONSOLIDATED: 
Location — Present  location. 
Site — Present  site  adequate. 
Building — New  building,  Type  III. 
Number  Pupils — Elementary,  250. 
Teachers — 7. 

Trucks — Elementary  and  high  school,  6. 
CATAWBA  SPRINGS: 

Location — Present  location. 
Site — Present  site  adequate. 

Building — Heat  to  be  installed  in  present  building.  . 
Number  Pupils — 153. 
Teachers — 5. 
Trucks — 1. 
HAGER'S: 

Location — In  the  southern  part  of  Catawba  Springs  Township  at  Hager's 
Crossroad  near  the  point  where  the  road  from  McLean  School 
meets  the  Lowesville-Denver  road. 

Building — New  building,  Type  I-A. 

Number  Pupils — Approximately,  120. 

Teachers — 3. 

Trucks — No  additional  trucks  for  elementary  school.  High  school 
trucks  used  as  far  as  the  school. 
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These  proposed  centers  will  adequately  provide  a  standard  ele- 
menary  education  for  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  Lincoln  County  with 
the  two  following  exceptions.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  board  of 
education  to  follow  the  proposed  plan  for  the  districts  of  Pine  Grove 
and  Hickory  Grove  and  the  present  district  of  Triangle.  It  should 
only  be  used  as  a  temperary  measure  and  abandoned  as  soon  as  more 
definite  information  can  be  secured. 

1.  PINE  GROVE  AND  HICKORY  GROVE. 

These  two  schools  are  on  the  main  State  highway  from  Newton  to 
Lincolnton.  The  highway  is  in  process  of  being  hard  surfaced.  It  is 
impossible  to  definitely  estimate  the  increase  in  school  population  on 
this  main  highway.  It  is  suggested  that  the  county  board  maintain 
the  present  schools,  both  of  which  are  in  comfortable  buildings,  for  at 
least  three  years,  until  future  developments  point  a  way  to  a  different 
course. 

2.  TRIANGLE. 

The  situation  at  Triangle,  and  the  territory  east  of  Triangle  to 
the  Catawba  River,  presents  a  very  difficult  problem.  The  county 
board  should  temporarily  maintain  a  school  at  Triangle.  If  the 
county  provides  better  road  facilities  for  the  territory  east  of  Triangle, 
it  is  possible  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  an  elementary  school 
at  this  point.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  this  situation  will  grow  in 
the  next  few  years.  A  light,  horse-drawn  transportation  bus  could 
be  used  in  this  district  to  very  good  advantage,  for  the  distance  is  very 
short  and  the  road  only  fair. 

Teachers.  One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  Lincoln  County  is  that 
the  standard  of  the  elementary  teachers  be  raised.  This  cannot  be 
done  all  at  once,  but  the  board  of  education  should  attempt  to  em- 
ploy teachers  holding  higher  grade  certificates,  and  beginning  with 
the  next  school  term  should  not  employ  in  the  white  schools  of  Lincoln 
County  any  teacher  that  does  not  hold  at  least  an  Elementary  B  State 
Certificate. 

Term.  As  soon  as  possible  the  term  for  each  school  in  the  county 
should  be  raised  to  at  least  eight  months.  It  is  suggested  that  instead 
of  raising  the  term  in  most  of  the  districts  from  six  to  eight  months, 
that  the  term  be  raised  some  each  year  until  the  term  of  eight  months 
is  reached.  This  will  give  the  patrons  of  the  school  a  chance  to  adjust 
themselves  to  a  longer  length  of  term,  and  will  work  no  hardships  on 
any  one. 

Supervision.  Recommendations  affecting  the  elementary  schools 
will  also  be  found  in  the  recommendations  made  for  the  organization 
of  the  county  which  are  given  a  little  later. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


HOW  CAN  LINCOLN  COUNTY  PROVIDE  EVERY  BOY  AND 
GIRL  WITH  AN  ACCREDITED  HIGH  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION? 

In  providing  high  school  instruction  for  every  boy  and  girl  in 
Lincoln  County,  the  county  board  of  education  must  decide  as  to 
whether  they  will  offer  this  instruction  in  small  high  schools  with  few 
teachers,  few  pupils  and  few  courses,  or  in  a  larger  type  high  school 
adequately  equipped,  with  a  large  number  of  pupils  and  sufficient 
number  of  teachers  to  offer  a  large  variety  of  courses.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  the  Board  adopt  the  larger  type  of  school  as  the 
high  school  program  in  Lincoln  County. 

Educational  Opportunity.  The  modern  high  school  must  offer  a 
sufficient  number  of  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  it  is  de- 
siring to  serve.  In  order  to  give  these  courses  on  an  economical  basis, 
the  high  school  must  have  a  rather  large  number  of  pupils.  Some  of 
the  boys  and  girls  that  attend  high  school  will  upon  graduation  at- 
tend college.  Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  upon  graduation  will  be  re- 
quired to  engage  in  some  industry  or  occupation.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  high  school  to  see  that  the  pupils  in  each  of  these  groups  are  fully 
equipped  for  their  future  tasks. 

All  of  the  high  schools  in  Lincoln  County  should  offer  vocational 
courses,  especially  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics.  These  studies 
have  long  since  proven  their  value,  and  have  become  an  essential 
part  of  the  educational  opportunities  offered  in  rural  high  schools. 
The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  says  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  secure  enough  pupils  to  justify  having  the  vocational  subjects 
taught,  unless  the  total  enrollment  in  the  high  school  is  as  much  as 
one  hundred. 

The  larger  type  high  school  is  able  to  secure,  both  principals  and 
teachers,  the  better  prepared  and  more  experienced  teachers.  It  is 
possible  to  have  a  much  better  organization  of  classes,  much  better 
equipment,  and  usually  better  living  conditions  in  the  larger  type 
school ;  and  this  with  other  reasons  makes  it  much  easier  for  the  larger 
type  of  school  to  secure  the  choice  teachers  for  their  subjects. 

An  essential  part  of  high  school  education  today  is  the  extra  curri- 
cula activities — those  activities  of  a  school  that  are  carried  on  that  are 
extra  or  beyond  the  regular  program  of  work.  These  extra  curricula 
activities  may  include  athletics,  literary  and  debating  society  work, 
and  all  forms  of  student  activity.  The  small  type  high  school  offers 
absolutely  no  facilities  for  these  essential  things,  whereas  in  the  larger 
type  high  school  they  play  a  most  important  and  essential  part  in  the 
development  of  the  student. 
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Economy.  The  small  type  high  school  must  either  offer  a  very 
meager  program  of  studies  or  have  a  very  high  per  pupil  cost  for  in- 
struction. The  high  school  instruction  has  always  been  the  most  ex- 
pensive part  of  the  educational  system.  The  classes  are  smaller,  the 
teachers  as  a  rule  better  paid,  and  other  reasons  have  entered  in  to 
increase  the  per  pupil  cost  of  high  school  instruction.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  cost  of  instruction,  if  anything  like  the  same  opportunities 
are  offered,  would  be  prohibitive  in  the  smaller  type  school  as  com- 
pared with  the  larger  type. 

Community  Relations.  It  is  impossible  to  express  in  detail  the  in- 
fluence upon  a  community  of  a  larger  type  high  school.  With  the  in- 
creased enrollment,  and  with  the  introduction  of  the  vocational  sub- 
jects, will  come  the  full  time  principal  and  full-time  agriculture 
teacher.  These  workers  will  live  in  the  community  for  the  full  twelve 
months  in  the  year  and  become  an  integral  part  of  its  progress  and 
development.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  value  of  having 
the  teacher  of  agriculture  in  the  community  for  the  entire  year. 

Future  Opportunity  of  Pupils.  From  a  very  practical  standpoint 
it  is  essential  that  the  larger  type  high  school  be  developed  in  Lincoln 
County.  The  State  institutions  of  higher  learning  have  had  such  an 
enormous  increase  in  enrollment  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  them 
to  require  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  for>  entrance. 
Several  boys  and  girls  in  Lincoln  County  attempted  to  enter  these 
institutions  last  year  and  found  that  their  places  were  filled  by  other 
boys  and  girls  who  had  the  advantages  of  accredited  high  schools. 

For  that  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  cannot  go  to  college,  the 
larger  type  of  high  school  is  the  only  preparation  that  they  will  get 
for  their  future  vocation.  If  these  boys  and  girls  are  required  to  at- 
tend high  schools  that  offer  only  a  minimum  of  subjects,  with  no  vo- 
cational courses,  they  will  be  forced  to  leave  school  with  no  prepara- 
tion beyond  their  academic  training  for  the  work  they  are  going  to  do 
in  the  future. 

The  high  school  program  as  outlined  below  provided  for  three  large 
senior  high  schools  in  Lincoln  County ;  one  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  one  in  the  central,  and  one  in  the  eastern  part.  These  three 
high  schools  will  be  accessible  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  Lincoln  County. 
Each  of  these  three  high  schools  will  easily  meet  the  State  require- 
ments and  become  accredited.  They  will  offer  a  broad  course  of  study 
that  will  equip  the  boys  and  girls  of  Lincoln  County  for  their  future 
work.  They  will  be  assured  of  sufficient  financial  support  and  suf- 
ficient number  of  pupils  to  always  remain  accredited  high  schools. 

The  standards  for  high  schools  in  North  Carolina  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
keep  on  increasing  every  few  years.  The  small  type  high  school  will 
always  have  a  struggle  to  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  and 
teachers  to  remain  on  the  accredited  list.    With  the  high  school  pro- 
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gram  as  proposed,  the  future  of  the  high  schools  of  Lincoln  County  is 
assured. 

It  is  recommended  that  two  schools  in  the  county  teach  intermediate 
high  school  work,  or  through  the  ninth  grade.  These  schools  are 
North  Brook  Consolidated  and  Asbury.  The  pupils  that  finish  the 
courses  offered  in  these  two  schools  will  secure  their  last  two  years 
of  high  school  in  one  of  the  three  senior  high  schools  in  the  county. 

The  location,  site,  building,  number  of  pupils,  number  of  teachers, 
and  number  of  trucks  for  the  proposed  high  schools  is  herewith  given. 
Immediately  after  the  description  a  map  locating  the  high  schools  of 
the  county  is  shown. 

INTERMEDIATE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Grades  7,  8,  9 

SOUTH  NORTH  BROOK: 
Location — Present. 
Site — Present  site  adequate. 
Building — Present  building. 
Number  Pupils — 75. 
Teachers — 3. 

Trucks — With  elementary  school,  3. 
ASBURY: 

Location — See  elementary  school. 
Site — See  elementary  school. 
Building — See  elementary  school. 
Number  Pupils — 95. 
Teachers — 3. 
Trucks — 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Grades  7,  8,  9,  10,  11 

WEST  LINCOLN: 

Location — At  or  near  the  point  where  the  road  from  Ridge  Academy 

joins  the  main  road  from  Lincolnton  to  Dave  Bean's  Store, 

east  of  Indian  Creek. 
Site — Not  less  than  15  acres. 
Building — New  Type  IV. 
Number  Pupils — 260,  without  7th  grade. 
Teachers — 10. 
Trucks — 6. 
CENTRAL  LINCOLN: 

Location — Lincolnton. 
Site — Present. 

Building — Present  building  adequate. 
Number  Pupils — :350. 
Teachers — 14. 
Trucks — 5. 
EAST  LINCOLN: 

Location — Denver. 
Site — Present  site  adequate. 
Building — New  Type  III. 
Number  Pupils — 150. 
Teachers — 6. 

Trucks — With  elementary,  6. 


CHAPTER  IX 


HOW  CAN  LINCOLN  COUNTY  PROVIDE  A  COMFORTABLE, 
SANITARY  BUILDING  FOR  EVERY  BOY  AND 
GIRL  IN  THE  COUNTY? 

It  will  require  only  ten  new  buildings  for  Lincoln  County  to  carry 
out  the  plan  of  reorganization  proposed  for  both  elementary  and  high 
schools.  Seven  of  these  buildings  will  be  elementary  schools  ;<  one  will 
be  elementary  and  senior  high  school  combined ;  one  will  be  elementary 
and  intermediate  high  school  combined;  and  one  will  be  for  high 
school  alone. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  new  buildings,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
service  equipment  for  several  of  the  buildings  now  in  use.  Some  of 
the  buildings  need  adequate  heating  facilities ;  others  must  be  supplied 
with  water  and  toilet  facilities.  With  a  reasonable  expenditure  the 
county  can  make  these  buildings  both  comfortable  and  sanitary. 

It  will  require  too  much  space  here  to  discuss  each  building  in 
detail,  with  the  plans  and  requirements.  The  plans  proposed  will  be 
submitted  to  the  county  board  of  education  for  their  approval.  For 
reference  here  the  buildings  are  divided  into  four  types,  and  these 
types  are  herewith  described. 

TYPES  OF  BUILDINGS 

TYPE  I-A 

By  this  type  of  building  is  meant  a  building  for  the  elementary 
school  only,  built  with  sufficient  number  of  standard  elementary 
classrooms,  provision  for  auditorium  or  assembly  room,  principal's 
office  and  library.  This  building  should  be  equipped  with  adequate 
heating  facilities,  adequate  and  sanitary  water  and  toilet  facilities, 
together  with  an  artificial  lighting  system.  This  type  of  building  to 
be  frame. 

TYPE  I  B 

Type  I-B  same  as  Type  I-A,  except  made  of  brick. 

TYPE  II 

Of  brick  construction  for  elementary  and  intermediate  grades. 
This  building  should  contain  sufficient  number  of  elementary  school 
classrooms,  sufficient  number  of  classrooms  and  special  rooms  for  the 
intermediate  high  school  grades,  consisting  of  eighth  and  ninth  grades, 
auditorium,  principal's  office,  and  library.  It  should  be  provided 
with  adequate  heating  f  acilites,  adequate  and  sanitary  water  and  toilet 
facilities,  and  provision  for  artificial  lighting. 

TYPE  III 

Of  brick  construction  for  elementary  grades  and  high  school.  This 
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building  should  contain  the  necessary  number  of  elementary  class- 
rooms, provision  for  high  school  classrooms,  laboratories,  special 
rooms,  vocational  rooms,  auditorium,  principal's  office,  and  library. 
It  should  have  adequate  heating  facilities,  adequate  and  sanitary 
water  and  toilet  facilities,  and  provision  for  artificial  lighting. 

TYPE  IV 

Of  brick  construction  for  high  school  grades  only.  This  building 
should  contain  adequate  classrooms,  laboratories,  special  rooms,  voca- 
tional rooms  for  the  teaching  of  the  high  school  subjects,  auditorium, 
principal's  office,  and  library.  It  should  also  have  adequate  heating 
facilities  and  adequate  and  sanitary  water  and  toilet  facilities,  and 
provision  for  artificial  lighting. 

The  proposed  building  program  for  the  county  is  as  follows : 

NEW  BUILDINGS 

Type  I-A:   Ridge  Academy. 

Hager's. 
Type  I-B:  North  North  Brook. 

Central  North  Brook. 

Crouse. 

Long  Shoals-Southside. 

Iron  Station. 
Type  II:  Asbury. 
Type  III:    Rock  Springs. 
Type  IV:   West  Lincoln. 

SERVICE  EQUIPMENT  INSTALLED 

South  North  Brook:   Heating  plant. 

Union:   Heating  plant,  water  and  toilet  facilities. 

Daniel:    Building  remodeled,  heating  plant,  water  and  toilet  facilities. 
Howard's  Creek:  Heating  plant. 
Oak  Grove:   Heating  facilities. 
Love  Memorial:   Heating  facilities. 

Laboratory:   Heating  plant,  water  and  toilet  facilities. 
Catawba  Springs:   Heating  plant. 


COSTS 

2  Buildings  Type  I-A  $  20,000.00 

5  Buildings  Type  I-B   125,000.00 

1  Building  Type  II   50,000.00 

1  Building  Type  III   60,000.00 

1  Building  Type  IV   60,000.00 

Equipment  for  new  buildings   25,000.00 

♦Installing  service  systems  as  above   30,000.00 


Total   $370,000.00 


*A  detailed  schedule  of  this  work  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
county  board  of  education. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  for  building  program 

It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  the  county  board  of  education  petition  the  county  board  of 
commissioners  to  call  a  special  election  under  Article  22  of  the  Public 
School  Law  of  North  Carolina  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people  as  to 
whether  there  should  be  issued  county  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $300,000 
for  the  purpose  of  building  and  equipping  the  schoolhouses  suggested 
above. 

2.  That  the  county  board  of  education  petition  the  State  Board 
of  Education  for  a  loan  of  $100,000  from  the  Special  Building  Fund. 

3.  That  the  balance  of  $30,000  which  is  asked  for  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  school  trucks,  the  need  of  which  will  be  shown  later. 

4.  That  the  county  board  of  education  assume  the  payment  of  the 
outstanding  bonds  and  the  outstanding  indebtedness  to  the  State 
Special  Building  Fund  for  all  the  districts  in  the  county.  These 
outstanding  bonds  and  indebtedness  amount  to  $247,000. 

This  means  that  the  entire  building  program  can  be  completed, 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  county  provided  with  a  comfortable,  sanitary 
school  building,  and  that  the  entire  county  will  only  have  $647,000  of 
outstanding  indebtedness  for  all  of  the  school  buildings  in  the  county. 

Lincoln  County  can  well  afford  the  building  program  as  here  pro- 
posed. This  will  mean  that  the  heavy  annual  expenditures  for  build- 
ings that  have  been  made  in  the  past  few  years  will  be  replaced  by 
payments  on  the  funds  invested  in  school  buildings.  Last  year  the 
county  board  of  education  spent  the  sum  of  $45,661  on  outlay  pay- 
ments, which  includes  new  buildings  and  trucks.  This  lacks  a  very 
little  of  being  sufficient  to  meet  the  installment  on  all  the  outstanding 
bonds  that  are  herewith  proposed. 

The  county  board  of  education  has  been  following  the  policy  of 
building  a  building  where  needed  whenever  the  necessary  funds  could 
be  provided.  It  would  take  a  long  period  of  years  before  the  entire 
building  program  of  the  county  could  be  completed  in  this  manner. 
The  children  who  are  attending  the  schools  of  Lincoln  County  today 
would  derive  benefit  from  a  building  program  that  was  made  possible 
immediately. 

Under  the  Public  School  Law  of  North  Carolina  the  only  possible 
way  for  a  board  of  education  to  make  out  a  definite  building  program, 
and  be  assured  that  this  building  program  can  be  carried  into  effect, 
is  by  the  method  of  a  bond  issue.  This  is  true  because  the  county 
board  of  commissioners  must  endorse  the  program  of  the  county  board 
of  education  each  year  before  it  can  be  carried  out.  The  county  board 
of  commissioners  of  Lincoln  County  has  been  cooperating  with  the 
county  board  of  education  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  there  is  abso- 
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lutely  no  assurance  that,  if  there  is  a  change  in  the  board  of  county 
commissioners,  the  new  board  will  help  carry  out  the  program  of  the 
county  board  of  education.  The  county  board  of  education  may  make 
out  a  building  program  covering  a  period  of  years  and  base  its  entire 
educational  policy  on  this  program,  only  to  have  it  broken  up  by  a 
board  of  county  commissioners  who  do  not  see  or  understand  the  needs 
of  the  schools  in  the  way  that  the  board  of  education  does. 

The  county  board  of  education  can  save  a  very  large  amount  of 
money  by  completing  its  building  program  as  soon  as  possible.  By 
building  a  number  of  buildings  simultaneously,  materials  can  be 
bought  in  large  quantities  at  much  lower  prices  than  would  be  possible 
if  only  one  building  was  built  each  year.  For  the  same  reason  there 
would  be  a  similar  saving  in  construction  work. 

It  is  strongly  advised  that  Lincoln  County  carry  out  the  building 
program  as  proposed  above. 


CHAPTER  X 


HOW  CAN  LINCOLN  COUNTY  MEET  ITS  OBLIGATION  OF 
PROVIDING  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPORT  FROM  ALL  THE 
TAXABLE  PROPERTY  IN  THE  COUNTY? 

It  has  been  shown  conclusively  in  Chapter  VI  that  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  equality  of  educational  opportunity  and  equality  of  the 
burden  of  educational  support  in  Lincoln  County  unless  the  county  is 
selected  as  the  unit.  This  simply  means  that  Lincoln  County  will  ful- 
fill its  educational  obligation  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  county.  It 
means  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  county  will  have  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity,  and  that  every  taxpayer  will  pay  the  same  rate  of 
taxation  for  the  support  of  the  education  of  the  children. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Board 
of  Education  petition  the  board  of  county  commissioners  to  call  an 
election  as  provided  in  Article  20  of  the  Public  School  Law  of  North 
Carolina.    In  brief,  this  article  provides : 

1.  That  a  special  tax  be  levied  on  all  the  taxable  property  in  the 
county. 

2.  That  this  special  tax  cannot  exceed  50  cents  on  the  $100  valuation 
of  property,  which  50  cents  must  include  all  the  bonded  indebtedness 
assumed  by  the  county  board  of  education. 

3.  That  the  present  special  taxes  may  not  be  levied,  but  that  this 
50  cent  special  tax  may  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  present  special 
tax. 

In  this  way  Lincoln  County  can  provide  that  the  education  of  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  county  be  supported  by  all  the  taxable  property 
in  the  county. 


PART  III 


GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  COSTS 
s     CHAPTER  XI 

IMPORTANT  RECOMMENDATIONS 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  proposed  program  for  the  organization  of  the  schools  of  Lincoln 
County  calls  for  a  minimum  of  transportation.  Transportation  is 
a  very  vital  and  essential  part  of  the  organization  of  the  school  system, 
it  is  only  by  this  means  in  many  cases  that  enough  pupils  can  be 
brought  together  at  one  center  to  assure  educational  efficiency  and 
economy  of  instruction.  'It  is  impossible  to  give  here  the  exact  route 
with  the  number  of  children  on  the  route  for  all  the  proposed  lines 
in  Lincoln  County.  The  matter  has  been  carefully  studied,  however, 
and  ample  provision  has  been  made  in  the  proposed  scheme  for  all 
the  transportation  that  will  be  necessary. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  program  here  proposed  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  county  to  maintain  twenty-nine  or  thirty  transportation  routes. 
It  is  hard  to  say  the  exact  number  of  transportation  busses  that  will 
be  necessary,  because  experience  has  shown  that  the  number  of  pupils 
actually  applying  for  transportation  is  far  in  excess  of  those  that  were 
enrolled  in  all  of  the  schools  to  which  these  children  went  the  previous 
year.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  one-teacher  school  with  an  en- 
rollment of  eighteen  will  decide  to  transport  its  pupils  to  a  central 
school,  and  instead  of  having  to  transport  eighteen  pupils,  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  will  apply  for  transportation.  This  is  usually 
because  the  central  school  is  able  to  teach  more  grades  and  offer  better 
advantages  than  the  school  that  the  children  last  attended.  Thirty 
transportation  busses  will  provide  ample  transportation  facilities  in 
Lincoln  County  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  an  assistant  superintendent  be 
elected  by  the  county  board  of  education  and  given  charge  of  the 
transportation  facilities  in  the  county.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  this 
official  to  supervise  the  transportation  in  the  entire  county,  to  plan 
the  transportation  routes  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  majority  of 
the  patrons,  and  to  see  that  provision  is  made  for  the  transportation 
of  all  the  pupils  in  the  county.  Such  a  person  will  be  practically  an 
essential  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  that  this  program  is  put  in. 

Not  only  will  this  man  plan  transportation  routes  and  make  pro- 
vision for  the  transportation  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  county, 
but  he  will  see  that  the  trucks  are  kept  in  proper  order  and  that  they 
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are  properly  taken  care  of.  It  will  be  economy  for  the  board  of  educa- 
tion to  employ  such  a  man. 

GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  county  board  of  education  should  employ  a  supervisor  for  the 
elementary  schools  of  Lincoln  County. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  county  superintendent,  with  the  large  num- 
ber of  administrative  duties  that  he  has,  to  properly  supervise  all  the 
schools  of  the  county.  It  is  very  important  that  a  trained,  well 
equipped  person  be  selected  to  supervise  the  elementary  schools.  Su- 
pervision will  result  in  more  efficient  instruction  and  better  educa- 
tional results.  Lincoln  Count}'  especially  needs  a  supervisor  if  the 
elementary  schools  are  to  be  reorganized  as  here  proposed.  Prac- 
tically each  school  will  have  pupils  from  other  schools,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  adjustments  in  gradation  and  classification  of 
pupils,  and  numerous  other  problems  that  will  present  themselves. 
The  small  sum  that  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  supervisor  would 
certainly  be  well  spent. 

2.  Assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  transportation. 

This  official  was  discussed  under  the  head  of  Transportation,  but 
cannot  be  recommended  too  strongly. 

3.  There  are  three  accredited  high  schools  proposed  for  the  county. 
The  county  board  of  education  should  make  every  effort  to  secure 
a  well  equipped,  well  trained,  well  experienced  principal  for  each 
of  these  three  high  schools. 

These  principals  should  be  given  the  supervision  and  care  of  the 
elementary  schools  surrounding  the  high  schools.  Each  principal 
should  have  supervision  over  those  elementary  schools  from  which 
pupils  come  into  his  high  school.  This  will  give  three  sectional  super- 
intendents, who  will  have  charge  and  supervision  of  the  schools  within 
their  section  of  the  County. 

4.  The  county  board  of  education  should  be  changed  as  soon  as  possible 
from  a  membership  of  three  to  a  membership  of  five,  with  the  under- 
standing that  two  of  the  five  members  that  constitute  the  board  of 
education  should  be  selected  from  the  toiun  of  Lincolnton. 

This  cannot  be  done  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly, 
but  if  possible  this  organization  should  be  completed  at  that  time. 

5.  There  should  be  no  change  in  the  manner  of  selecting  the  commit- 
teemen or  trustees  for  the  schools  of  the  county. 

This  provision  can  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  the  present  special 
chartered  districts  by  the  board  agreeing  to  appoint  those  chosen 
by  the  voters  in  the  primaries. 

6.  The  special  charter  districts  of  Lincolnton  and  Love  Memorial' 
should  surrender  their  charters  as  provided  in  Section  157  of  the 
Public  School  Law  of  North  Carolina. 


CHAPTER  XII 


WHAT  WILL  IT  COST  LINCOLN  COUNTY  TO  MEET  ITS 
OBLIGATIONS? 

COST 

In  planning  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  of  Lincoln  County, 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  scheme  was  constantly  kept  in  mind.  If 
Lincoln  County  had  had  a  greater  valuation  of  taxable  property,  the 
recommendations  might  have  been  different.  The  whole  plan  is  pro- 
posed and  was  made  out  with  the  idea  of  the  greatest  educational 
efficiency  with  a  minimum  amount  of  taxation  and  financial  support. 
The  plan  proposed  is  in  no  way  a  cheap  plan.  Educational  efficiency 
has  not  been  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  economy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  plan  is  not  an  expensive  one,  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  county 
should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  proposed  plan  on  the  basis  of  the  cost. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  plan  for  Lincoln  County  is  not  excessive 
in  comparison  with  the  other  counties  in  the  State.  When  the  pro- 
posed scheme  is  carried  out  in  full  the  per  capita  cost  of  education  in 
Lincoln  County  will  not  be  above  the  first  quartile  among  the  counties 
of  the  State ;  that  is,  there  will  certainly  be  one-fourth  of  the  counties 
of  the  State  having  a  higher  per  capita  cost  than  Lincoln  County. 
Nor  will  the  tax  rate  that  will  be  necessary  with  the  proposed  scheme 
be  higher  than  the  tax  rate  in  many  other  counties  in  North  Carolina. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  proposals  and  recommendations  as  set 
forth  in  this  study,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  amount  that  is 
now  spent  for  education  in  the  county.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ma- 
terially raise  the  standard  of  the  teachers  in  the  county  without  ad- 
ditional cost.  It  would  be  impossible  to  provide  comfortable,  sanitary 
buildings  for  every  child  in  the  county  without  some  additional  cost ; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  extend  the  term  to  an  eight  months 
school  term  for  every  child  in  the  county  without  some  additional 
cost.  The  proposed  scheme  will  yield  the  best  educational  results 
for  the  minimum  expenditure. 

The  county  board  of  education  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  put  this  plan  into  operation  in  one  year.  .  The  esti- 
mated expenditure  as  given  below  is  for  the  plan  in  full  operation.  It 
would  take  at  least  three  years  before  the  cost  of  the  system  would 
reach  this  point.  This  should  be  constantly  remembered  in  any  con- 
sideration for  the  cost  of  the  propose  plan. 

First.  The  State  Law  of  North  Carolina  makes  provision  for  main- 
taining the  public  schools  in  every  county  in  the  State  for  a  period  of 
six  months.  The  county  board  of  education  is  required  to  make  out 
a  budget  setting  forth  the  amount  that  will  be  required  to  maintain 
the  schools  of  the  county  for  a  period  of  six  months.    This  budget  is 
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presented  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  who  after  a  careful 
study  of  same  levy  a  sufficient  amount  of  taxes  to  maintain  the  schools 
of  the  county  for  a  period  of  six  months.  The  law  provides  that  in 
this  six  months  budget  shall  be  included  the  salaries  of  all  teachers, 
the  salary  of  the  county  superintendent,  all  the  expenses  for  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  the  schools,  transportation  of  pupils,  and  the 
necessary  money  for  school  buildings.  This  law  provides  sufficient 
funds  for  maintaining  the  schools  of  the  county  for  a  period  of  six 
months. 

Second.  In  order  to  extend  the  term  above  six  month  it  is  pro- 
posed that  Lincoln  County  vote  a  county-wide  special  tax  under 
Article  20  of  the  Public  School  Law  of  North  Carolina.  This  special 
tax  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  school  term  to  a 
minimum  of  eight  months  and  providing  the  necessary  operating 
expenses  of  the  school  for  this  additional  two  months.  Article  20  re- 
quires that  the  special  tax  collected  under  this  article  shall  also  be 
used  to  pay  all  indebtedness,  bonded  or  otherwise,  of  any  district  or 
districts  that  may  be  assumed  by  the  county  board  of  education.  It 
has  been  advocated  above  that  the  county  board  assume  the  bonded 
indebtedness  for  the  buildings  of  the  school  district  of  Lincolnton,  and 
so  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  installments  on  this  bonded  indebted- 
ness from  this  special  tax  fund. 

Third.  It  has  been  proposed  that  Lincoln  County  complete  its 
building  program  by  the  issuance  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  county 
bonds,  and  that  these  bonds  be  voted  under  Article  22  of  the  Public 
School  Law  of  North  Carolina.  The  funds  derived  under  the  tax 
voted  under  this  article  will  be  used  only  to  pay  the  interest  and  to 
create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  amount  of  the  bonds  authorized. 

Under  the  proposed  scheme  of  reorganization  for  the  schools  of  Lin- 
coln County,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  following  amounts  for 
each  of  the  three  funds  discussed  above. 


SIX  MONTHS  FUND 
Salaey  Fund* 


Salary  of  teachers,  six  months  $93,000.00 

Salary  of  county  superintendent   3,500.00 

Assistant  county  superintendent   2,000.00 

Rural  supervisor,  salary   1,800.00 

Per  diem  of  county  board  of  education   300.00 

Superintendent  of  public  welfare   1,000.00 

Vocational  teachers,  12  months   6,000.00 


Total  salary  fund 


$105,800.00 


Receipts  From  All  Sources  Other  Than  County  Tax 

State  Equalizing  Fund  appropriation  $15,000.00 

Rural  supervisor,  appropriation  from  State,  white   900.00 

Appropriations  from  Board  for  Vocational  Education..  3,000.00 


Total 


$  18,900.00 


Salary  fund  to  be  raised  by  county  

*Includes  amount  necessary  for  all  schools,  both  white  and  colored 


$  86,900.00 
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Operation  and  Equipment  Fund* 

Administrative  Expenses: 

Expenses  of  county  superintendent,  assistant  super- 
intendent, and  supervisor  $  1,800.00 

Stationery,  fuel,  etc.,  for  county  superintendent's 

office    750.00 

Office  assistance  for  county  and  sectional  super- 
intendents   1,600.00 

All  other  expenses   1,000.00 

Expenses  of  Operation  and  Maintenance: 

Fuel    11,000.00 

Transportation   8,000.00 

Permanent  Equipment: 

New  buildings,  colored  schools   2,000.00 

Repairs   1,000.00 

Total  operation  and  equipment  fund   $  32,150.00 

Receipts  From  All  Sources  Other  Than  County  Tax 

Poll  tax   $  3,750.00 

Fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties   3,000.00 

Dog  taxes    1,500.00 

Total    $  8,250.00 


Operation  and  equipment  fund  to  be  raised  by  county. .  $  23,900.00 

*Includes  amount  necessary  for  all  schools,  both  white  and  colored. 

Fund  for  the  Repayment  of  Loans 

Installment  and  interest  due  special  building 

fund  on  $147,000.00  $10,307.50 

Total  fund  for  the  repayment  of  loans   $10,307.50 

Total  for  six  months  school  fund   $110,800.00 

SPECIAL  TAX  FUND 

Teachers'  salaries,  two  months  $32,000.00 

Transportation   5,000.00 

Installment  for  bonded  indebtedness  assumed 

for  Lincolnton  School  District   17,300.00 

Total  special  tax  fund  ...  $54,300.00 

Receipts  From  All  Sources  Other  Than  County  Tax 

State  appropriation  for  high  schools  $  2,000.00 

Total    2,000.00 

Total  special  tax  fund  to  be  raised  by 
county    $  52,300.00 

SPECIAL  BOND  TAX 
Installment  and  interest  due  on  $300,000.00..  $25,950.00 


Total  special  bond  tax 


25,950.00 
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The  funds  necessary  under  the  proposed  plan  for  the  current  ex- 
pense of  the  schools  and  for  the  completion  of  the  building  program 
would  not  be  much  for  Lincoln  County  to  provide.  It  is  true  that 
the  amount  that  will  be  required  under  the  proposed  plan  is  more 
than  Lincoln  County  has  been  spending  on  its  schools.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  educational  advantages  that  will  be  offered  the  children 
in  Lincoln  County  far  exceed  anything  that  Lincoln  County  is  offer- 
ing today.  The  increase  in  the  amount  spent  on  education  in  Lincoln 
County  is  due  to  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  county 
who  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  standard  elementary  education, 
of  an  accredited  high  school  education,  nor  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing school  in  a  comfortable,  sanitary  building  under  the  present  or- 
ganization will  be  provided  with  all  of  these  advantages  under  the 
proposed  plan. 

The  per  pupil  expenditure  in  Lincoln  County  for  the  past  two  years 
has  been  as  follows : 


IN  1921-22 


Current 
Expenses 

Outlay 

Total 

Rural     

$  21.58 
41.33 

$      10. 18 
33.33 

S  31.76 
74.66 

City   ._      

IN  1922-23 

Rural     

$      22. 89 
45.26 

$      12. 68 
117.45 

$  35.57 
162.71 

City     

The  Per  Pupil  Expense  of  the  Proposed  Plan  Would  Be: 

All       

S      30. 00 

$  12.00 

$       42. 00 

This  would  mean  that  instead  of  spending  a  large  amount  and  giv- 

ing  certain  advantages  to  a  few  pupils  within  the  county,  that  Lin- 
coln County  would  be  spending  a  just  and  equitable  amount  on  every 
boy  and  girl  within  the  county.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  any  one 
would  oppose  the  giving  of  standard  educational  advantages  to  all 
the  boys  and  girls  in  Lincoln  County  because  of  the  small  increase  in 
cost  that  this  would  mean. 

Lincoln  County  is  face  to  face  with  its  obligation  of  providing : 

A  standard  elementary  education ; 

An  accredited  high  school  education; 

A  comfortable,  sanitary  building; 

That  the  education  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  county  be 
supported  by  all  the  taxable  wealth  in  the  county. 
Lincoln  County  will  fulfill  its  obligation. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


Under  the  provisions  of  Article  31,  New  School  Code,  the  Governor 
and  State  Superintendent  appointed  the  following  State  Committee  on 
High  School  Text-Books : 

Superintendent  R.  H.  Latham,  Winston-Salem,  X.  C. 
Superintendent  John  C.  Lockhart,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Principal  G.  B.  Phillips,  Greensboro,  1ST.  C. 
Principal  A.  J.  Hutchins,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Dr.  E.  W.  Knight,  Chapel  Hill,  1ST.  C. 

This  committee,  after  very  careful  consideration,  filed  its  report  on 
December  28,  1923,  which  was  ratified  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
on  January  22,  1924,  and  thereby  becomes  the  official  list  from  which 
county  committees  will  make  their  selections.  I  hope  the  county  com- 
mittees will  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  books  submitted  and 
provide  for  the  counties  a  list  of  books  by  which  the  counties  will  be 
willing  to  stand  throughout  the  period  of  adoption. 

A  number  of  books  are  listed  here  that  the  State  Committee  thought 
would  be  suitable  for  junior  high  school  use.  You  will  note  that  no 
price  is  given  for  these  books.  In  all  cases  where  no  price  is  given,  the 
books  are  listed  here  merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience  for  the  principals 
and  superintendents.  The  State  Board  of  Education  can  not  make 
contracts  for  junior  high  school  books,  as  it  already  has  contracts  for 
elementary  books  covering  the  first  seven  grades,  and  a  contract  for 
high  school  books  covering  grades  eight  to  eleven.  Again,  music  is  a 
new  subject  in  North  Carolina,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  leave  this  as 
an  open  list. 

I  hope  that  the  two  superintendents  having  immediate  concern  with 
the  county  adoption  will  give  special  attention  to  the  adoption  mid 
secure  a  list  of  books  the  use  of  which  they  can  and  will  conscientiously 
enforce. 

The  contract  with  the  publishers  held  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion requires  the  publishers  to  furnish  the  books  to  county  boards  of 
education  at  the  given  wholesale  price  f.  o.  b.  publisher.  Xo  retail  price 
is  contracted  for.  The  county  boards  of  education  should  either  handle 
the  books  direct  or  arrange  with  some  responsible  dealer  to  handle  them 
at  a  retail  price  not  exceeding  fifteen  per  cent  commission  on  the  whole- 
sale price. 
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Introductory  Note 


We  are  presenting  herewith  two  sections  of  the  law  that  bear  directly 
on  the  county  adoptions : 

Sec.  336.  County  committee  to  kecommend  books.  The  county  board  of 
education  of  each  county  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  county  com- 
mittee on  high  school  text-books,  every  five  years,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  adopt  a  county  list  which  shall  be  made  up  from  the  State  list  of 
approved  books  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section;  and  the  said  committee 
to  select  high  school  text-books  for  each  county  shall  be  composed  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  superintendent  of  the  largest 
city  or  union  school  system  of  the  county,  and  three  high  school  principals 
or  teachers  chosen  from  the  different  high  schools  of  the  county,  to  be  selected 
jointly  by  the  two  above  mentioned  county  and  city  superintendents,  .  .  . 
and  the  county  board  of  education  shall  adopt  the  list  of  books  so  recom- 
mended; and  the  county  adoptions  of  high  school  text-books  under  this 
article  shall  be  limited  to  the  State  list  of  approved  high  school  text-books  to 
be  selected  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  published 
as  provided  in  the  preceding  section:  Provided,  nothing  in  this  article  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  county  committee  on  high  school  text-books 
from  recommending  the  use  of,  and  the  county  board  of  education  from 
adopting,  more  than  one  book  on  a  subject  for  use  in  the  different  types  of 
high  schools  that  may  require  books  of  greater  or  less  difficulty,  nor  shall 
any  high  school  be  prevented  from  using  necessary  supplementary  books. 


Sec.  337.  Text-books  adopted  for  five  years;  exceptions.  The  county 
board  of  education  of  each  county  at  a  regular  meeting  held  between  the 
first  day  of  February  and  the  first  day  of  June  preceding  the  expiration  of 
present  contracts,  shall  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  county  com- 
mittee on  high  school  text-books,  and  shall  adopt  a  list  of  high  school  text- 
books recommended  by  the  said  committee,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  to  be  used  in  the  county  for  the  next  five  years;  and  when  such 
county  adoption  shall  have  been  made,  no  basal  book  or  books,  except  those 
on  the  list  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  county  for  the 
next  five  years  period  from  the  time  of  an  adoption,  shall  be  used  by  any 
public  high  school  of  the  county:  Provided,  that  in  adopting  text-books  of 
history  and  science,  the  committee  may  adopt  and  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion may  make  contracts  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

C.  S.,  5730,  revised. 

With  these  remarks,  I  herewith  transmit  the  approved  list  of  high 
school  text-books  to  the  county  committees  and  to  the  county  boards  of 
education. 


C.  S.,  5724. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Hon.  A.  T.  Allen, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  State  Committee  on  High  School  Text-Books,  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Cameron  Morrison  and  yourself,  herewith  submits 
its  report.  We  suggest  the  adoption  of  these  books  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  except  in  the  case  of  books  in  history  and  science,  which  we  sug- 
gest be  adopted  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  H.  Latham,  Chairman; 
John  C.  Lockhart,  Secretary; 
Gr.  B.  Phillips, 
A.  J.  Hutchins, 
Edgar  W.  Knight, 

Committee. 

December  28,  1923. 
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I.  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 


A.  ENGLISH 
Composition  and  Rhetoric 

(a)  Books  Usually  Used  During  One  or  Both  of 
First  and  Second  Years 

Wholesale  ExchanKe 

Price  Price 

Bolenius— Everyday  English  Composition  (American)  $0.84  $0.79 

Briggs  and  McKinney — Ways  to  Better  English,  Brief  Course 

(Ginn)   90  .84 

Brubacher  and  Snyder — High  School  English,  Book  I,  (Mer- 
rill)                                                                                1.20  1.12 

Claxton  and  McGinniss — Effective  English,  Junior  (Allyn)  90  .84 

Enimerson  and  Bender — Modern  English,  Book  II  (Macmil- 

lan)   72  .67 

Lewis  and  Hosic — Practical  English  for  High  Schools  (Amer- 
ican)  :                                            1.05  .98 

Murray  and  Wiles— First  Book  in  English  (Heath)                 1.20  1.12 

Miller — Practical  English  Composition,  Book  I  (Houghton)  45  .42 

Miller — Practical  English  Composition,  Book  II  (Houghton)..  .45  .42 
Potter,  Jeschke,  Gillet — Oral  and  Written  English,  Book  II 

(Ginn)   .  69  .64 

Ward — Sentence  and  Theme,  Revised  (Scott)  99  .93 

(The  old  book  may  be  used.) 
Sentence  Book,  paper  binding,  used  with  Sentence  and  Theme 

(Scott)   20 

(b)  Books  Usually  Used  During  One  or  Both 
of  Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Briggs  and  McKinney — A  Second  Book  of  Composition  (Ginn)  1.11  1*04 
Brubacher  and  Snyder — High  School  English,  Book  II  (Mer- 
rill)                                                                                   1.20  1.12 

Claxton  and  McGinniss — Effective  English  (Allyn)                   1.12  1.05 

Clippinger — Written  and  Spoken  English  (Silver)                    1.14  1.06 

Hitchcock— High  School  English  Book  (Holt)                          1.17  1.09 

Miller — Practical  English  Composition,  Book  III  (Houghton)    .48  .448 

Miller — Practical  English  Composition,  Book  IV  (Houghton)    .51  .476 

Tanner — Composition  and  Rhetoric  (Ginn)                               1.17  1.09 

Ward — Theme  Building  (Scott)                                               1.11  1.04 

White— English  Study  and  English  Writing  (Heath)                1.08  1.01 

Grammars  and  Guide  Books 

(a)  Elementary 

Cross — The  Little  Grammar  (Atlantic  Press)  67  .63 

Lewis  and  Lynch — Grammar  to  Use  (Winston)  54  .50 

(b)  Advanced 

Allen — Review  of  English  Grammar  for  Secondary  Schools 

(Heath)   75  .70 

Kittredge  and  Farley — A  Concise  English  Grammar  (Ginn)  75  .70 

Leiper — New  English  Grammar  (Macmillan)  90  .84 
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(C)   GUIDE  BOOKS  Wholesale  Exchange 

Price  Price 

Grever  and  Jones — Century  Hand  Book  of  Writing  (Century)  $0.75  $0.70 

Johnson — Mechanics  of  English  (Allyn)   60  .56 

Royster-Thompson — Guide  to  Composition  (Scott)  75  .70 

Practice  Sheets,  paper  binding,  used  with  Guide  to  Composi- 
tion   (Scott)   48 

Royster  Reading  Report  Blanks  (Scott)  20 

A.  Spelling 

The  following  listed  books  are  strictly  of  the  spelling  type. 

Chew — Practical  High  School  Speller  (Allyn)  45  .42 

Payne — Common  Words  Commonly  Mis-spelled  (Johnson)  36 

Sandwick   and   Bacon — High   School   Word   Book,  Briefer 

Course  (Heath)   45  .42 

Van  Vort — The  Student's  Spelling  Aid  (Merrill)  36  .34 

Williams,  Griffin  and  Chase — Essentials  in  Spelling  for  High 

Schools  (Williams)   35 

B.  Word  Study 

Arnold — The  Mastery  of  Words  (Iroquois)  48  .45 

Greever   and    Bachelor — The   Century    Vocabulary  Builder 

(Century)   93  .87 

Hunt — Modern  Word  Studies  (American)  39  .37 

Swan — Word  Study  (Macmillian)   48  .45 

C.  Dictionaries 

Funk  &  Wagnalls — Desk  Standard  Dictionary  (Funk)   1.50 

Funk  &  Wagnalls — Comprehensive  Standard  Dictionary 

(Funk)   80 

Webster — Secondary  School  Dictionary  (American)    1.65 

Winston — The  Winston  Simplified  Dictionary  (Winston)  90 


Supplementary  List  of  English  Texts 

The  State  Commission,  after  very  careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  has 
been  convinced  that  the  choice  of  English  and  American  classics  should  not 
be  limited  to  an  adopted  list.  The  publishers  will  furnish  catalogues  to  those 
who  desire  them,  so  that  first-hand  selection  may  be  made.  The  following 
editions  of  classics  are  all  good,  as  are  many  others  which  may  not  have  been 
submitted : 

Academy  Classics  (Allyn) 

Arden  Shakespeare  (Heath) 

Eclectic  English  Classics  (American) 

Graded  Classics  Series  (Johnson) 

Lake  English  Classics  (Scott) 

Living  Literature  Series  (Gregg) 

Pocket  Classics  (Macmillan) 

Riverside  Literature  English  Series  (Houghton) 

Scribner  Series  of  English  Classics  (Scribner) 

Silver  Series  of  Classics  (Silver) 

Standard  English  Classics  (Ginn) 

Special  attention  is  here  called  to  the  development  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company  of  the 
very  fine  collection  of  classics  and  scheme  of  presentation  of  a  course  in  literature,  under  the 
title  of  Literature  and  Life  Series.    This  is  printed  in  four  books,  one  for  each  year. 

The  Century  Company  has  printed  a  similar  work  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  high 
school — Studies  in  English  World  Literature  and  a  Study  of  Types  of  Literature. 
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History  of  Literature 

Text-books  in  history  of  literature,  used  as  a  background  for  the  teaching 
of  literature,  are  very  desirable  and  necessary.  Where  possible,  several  dif- 
ferent texts  should  be  available.  The  following  books  have  been  submitted 
and  are  listed  without  comment. 

American  Literature  Texts 

Haney — The  Story  of  Our  Literature  (Scribners). 
Long — Outlines  of  American  Literature  (Ginn). 
Metcalf — American  Literature  (Johnson). 
Pace — American  Literature  with  Readings  (Allyn). 
Painter — Introduction  to  American  Literature  (Sanborn). 
Payne — History  of  American  Literature  (Rand). 

English  Literature  Texts 
Boas  and  Hahn — Social  Backgrounds  of  English  Literature  (Atlantic). 
Long — Outlines  of  English  Literature  (Ginn). 
Metcalf — English  Literature  (Johnson). 
Miller — English  Literature  (Lippincott) . 

Moody  and  Lovett — A  First  View  of  English  Literature  (Scribners). 
Neilson  and  Thorndyke — History  of  English  Literature  (Macmillan). 
Pace — English  Literature  with  Readings  (Allyn). 
Painter — Introduction  to  English  Literature  (Sanborn). 

Combination  Texts 

Tappan — England's  and  America's  Literature  (Houghton). 

Tisdel — Brief  Survey  of  English  and  American  Literature  (Macmillan). 

Junior  High  School  English 

Since  there  are  some  school  systems  now  interested  in  the  junior  high 
school  organization,  and  since  English  is  one  of  the  very  important  subjects 
in  this  type  of  school,  it  seems  wise  to  submit  a  rather  large  list  of  suggested 
English  books.  In  almost  every  case  these  books  stress  different  points,  thus 
teaching  English  from  various  angles. 

Briggs,  McKinney,  Skeffington — Junior  High  School  English,  2  books 
(Ginn). 

Buhlig — Junior  English,  3  books  (Heath). 

Deffendal — Junior  English  Course,  2  books  (Little). 

Hatfield  and  MacGregor — English  in  Service,  3  books  (Doubleday). 

Hitchcock — Junior  English,  2  books  (Holt). 

Macdonald — Junior  English,  2  books  (Sanborn). 

Ward  and  Moffett — Junior  Highway  to  English  (Scott). 

Literature 

Atlantic  Prose  and  Poetry  (Atlantic). 

Davis — Modern  Readings,  2  books  (Heath). 

Elson-Keck — Junior  High  School  Literature,  3  books  (Scott). 

Public  Speaking 

The  increasing  interest  in  public  debate  and  speaking  contests  can  be  en- 
couraged in  no  better  way  than  by  the  use  of  some  good  text-book.  The 
Commission  suggests  the  following  as  guides  in  the  work. 

Lockwood  and  Thorpe — Public  Speaking  Today  (Sanborn). 

Shaw— The  Art  of  Debate  (Allyn). 

Shurter — Oral  English  and  Public  Speaking  for  Secondary  Schools 
(Row). 
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Modern  Literature 

There  seems  to  be  a  real  place  in  the  high  school  English  course  for  work 
in  various  types  of  modern  literature.  The  following  submitted  texts  are 
good. 

(a)  Drama: 

Smith — Short  Plays  by  Representative  Authors  (Macmillan). 
Webber  and  Webster — One-Act  Plays  (Houghton). 

(b)  Prose: 

Smith — What  Can  Literature  Do  for  Me?  (Doubleday). 

Tanner — Essays  and  Essay  Writing  (Atlantic). 

Thomas — Atlantic  Narratives — Second  Series  (Atlantic). 

(c)  Poetry: 

DeMille — American  Poetry  (Allyn). 
Richards — High  Tide,  School  Edition  (Houghton). 
Rittenhouse — Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse  (Houghton). 
Rittenhouse — Second  Book  of  Modern  Terse  (Houghton). 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Instead  of  giving  a  brief  review  of  each  text-book  that  has  been  listed,  the 
committee  wishes  to  state  that  it  is  very  much  more  worth  while  to  remind 
the  teachers  that  they  can  secure  a  sample  copy  of  any  text  from  its  pub- 
lishers at  any  time.  Personal  inspection  is  very  much  more  satisfactory 
than  any  one  or  two-sentence  critique  prepared  by  a  teacher  whose  needs  and 
outlook  may  be  entirely  different  from  the  one  interested  in  the  new  text. 

Careful  study  and  extended  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  modern 
language  problem  and  the  following  list  of  basal  and  supplementary  books  is 
suggested,  with  confidence  that  it  has  been  well  selected.  An  extended  list 
of  supplementary  material  has  been  listed  in  order  to  make  it  available  for 
general  use.  In  all  these  subjects  the  committee  feels  a  certain  freedom 
should  be  allowed  in  the  selection  of  additional  classics. 

In  selecting  the  French  grammars  from  which  the  schools  of  the  State  are 
to  choose,  there  have  been  listed  some  that  are  very  simple,  some  that  are 
more  difficult  and  extensive  in  their  treatment,  some  that  deal  with  phonetics, 
and  some  that  present  pronunciation  by  relating  it  to  the  similar  English 
sounds.  Since  the  new  edition  of  Meras'  Le  Premier  Livre  and  Le  Second 
Livre  (American)  give  a  simple  treatment  to  phonetics,  and  since  the  Pho- 
netic Chardenal  (Allyn)  includes  an  extensive  presentation  of  phonetics,  all 
of  the  grammars  listed  under  the  combination  method  deal  with  phonetics, 
except,  of  course,  the  old  editions  of  Meras'  grammars  and  the  New  Chardenal 
(Allyn),  the  Phonetic  Chardenal  (Allyn)  is  the  New  Chardenal  (Allyn)  plus 
a  treatment  of  phonetics. 

Of  the  grammars  listed  under  Direct  Method,  only  one  deals  with  phonetics, 
and  this  is  Camerly nek's  France  (Allyn),  which  is  an  excellent  beginners' 
book,  made  more  attractive  by  its  many  splendid  illustrations  and  pictures 
by  means  of  which  teaching  by  the  Direct  Method  is  made  easier  and  more 
successful. 

Most  teachers  using  the  Combination  Method  find  that  to  break  the  monot- 
ony of  grammar  lessons  and  reading  lessons,  they  need  some  attractive  little 
book  with  many  pictures  and  many  practical  vocabularies  of  words  used  in 
everyday  conversations,  to  be  used  in  a  supplementary  way  for  compositions 
and  conversations.  Under  the  Combination  Method,  the  committee  has  men- 
tioned such  a  list  for  those  who  have  felt  this  great  need. 

In  preparing  the  literature  to  be  used,  the  committee  realizes  that  it  has 
omitted  many  splendid  classics,  but  let  it  be  noted  here  that  the  teachers 
are  as  free  as  possible  in  selecting  just  the  reading  material  that  will  be  best 
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suited,  to  their  own  peculiar  classes.  In  each  year's  course  the  purpose  has 
been  to  include  texts  that  present  stories,  drama,  histories  and  material  usa- 
ble for  a  foundation  for  conversation,  but  any  teacher  desiring  to  use  some 
other  classics  than  the  ones  listed  herein  is  free  to  do  so.  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
American,  Ginn,  Heath,  Holt,  Scribner,  Macmillan,  etc.,  are  the  many  pub- 
lishers from  whom  the  classics  may  be  secured. 

In  addition  to  the  basal  list  of  literature  texts,  there  has  been  listed  a 
rather  extensive  list  of  parallel  reading  texts.  Since  all  the  standard  high 
schools  are  requiring  one  or  two  books  read  outside  of  class  each  semester 
after  the  first  year,  the  purpose  has  been  to  supply  a  worth-while  list  of  texts 
simple  and  interesting  enough  to  fill  this  need. 

German 

Since  German  is  beginning  to  be  taught  again  in  many  schools  of  North 
Carolina,  the  course  has  been  made  more  extensive  and  adaptable  than  the 
previous  course  was.  However,  there  are  many  splendid  readers  and  classics 
which  might  be  very  usable  in  many  schools,  which  have  been  omitted. 

Spanish 

In  presenting  this  Spanish  course,  it  has  been  divided  into  a  college  pre- 
paratory and  a  commercial  course.  It  seems  that  this  division  should  be 
made  in  all  classes,  and  hence  there  have  been  listed  books  appropriate  for 
the  demand.  However,  the  grammars  are  not  so  classified,  for  it  is  true  that 
every  Spanish  pupil  has  practically  the  same  need  for  the  fundamentals  of 
grammar,  regardless  of  whether  his  aim  is  a  course  preparatory  for  college 
entrance  requirements  or  a  course  fitting  him  for  commercial  life. 


B.  FRENCH 
Grammars 

(Requiring  more  than  one  year  for  completion) 
1.  Combination  Method 

(a)  Basal  Texts:  Wholesale  Exchange 
v    '                                                                                                          Price  Price 

Aldrich-Foster-Roule — Elementary  French  (Ginn)   $1.17  $1.09 

Chardenal — Complete  French  Course  (Allyn)                            1.12  1.05 

Fraser  and  Squair — New  Elementary  French  Grammar 

(Heath)                                                                            1.20  1.12 

Fraser  and  Squair — New  Complete  French  Grammar  (Heath)  1.32  1.24 

McKenzie-Hamilton — Elementary  French  Grammar  (Century)  1.12  1.05 
Meras — Le  Premier  Livre,  Edition  Phonetique  avec  Grammaire 

Supplemental  e  (American)   84  .79 

Meras — Le  Second  Livre,  Edition  Phonetique  avec  Grammaire 

Supplementaire  (American)  84  .79 

Moore-Allin— Elements  of  French  (Scott)                                 1.11  1.04 

The  Phonetic  Chardenal  (Allyn)                                            1.20  1.12 

(b)  Suggested  supplementary  books  to  be  used  as  a  foun- 

dation for  conversation  in  combination  method: 

Chapuzet  and  Daniel — Mes  Premiers  Pas  (Heath)  84  .79 

Downer,  Knickerbocker — A  First  Course  in  French  (Appleton)  1.31  1.17 

Dubrule — Le  Francaise  Pour  Tous,  Premier  Livre  (Ginn)  90  .84 

Gourio — La  Classe  en  Francais  (Houghton)                             1.14  1.064 

Kueny — Pour  Apprendre  a  Parler  (Allyn)   90  .84 

2.  Direct  Method 

Ballard — Beginner's  French  (Scribner)                                    1.20  1.12 

Camerlynck — France,  Premiere  Annee  de  Fra?icais  (Allyn)  93  .87 
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Wholesale  Exchange 

Price  Price 

De  Sauze — Cours  Pratique  de  Francais  Pour  Commencantes 

(Winston)   ,  $1.20  $1.12 

Dubrule — Le  Francais  Pour  Tous  Deuxieme  Livre  (Ginn)  84  .78 

Composition  for  Third  or  Fourth  Year 

1.  Combination  Method 

Bruce — Exercises  in  French  Composition  (Ginn)  45  .42 

Carnahan — Review  French  Grammar  (Heath)   96  .90 

Galland — French  Composition  and  Grammar  Review  (Allyn)  1.05  .98 

Koren — French  Composition  (Holt)   75  .70 

2.  Direct  Method 
Pargment — Exercises  Francais    (Cours   Preparatore)  (Mac- 

millan   75  .70 

Pargment — Exercises  Francais   (Premiere  Partie)  (Macmil- 

lan)   75  .70 

Pargment — Exercises  Francais  (Deuxieme  Partie)  (Macmil- 

lan)   75  .70 

Note. — A  second-year  grammar  from  the  above  list  may  be 
used  supplementary  with  these  composition  texts. 

First  Year:  Literature 

Aldrich  and  Foster — A  French  Reader  (Ginn)  60  .56 

Ballard — A  French  Reader  (Scribners)   84  .78 

De  Monvert — La  Belle  France  (Allyn)   90  .84 

'  Lavisse — Histoire  de  France,  Cours  Elementaire  (Heath)  99 

Maloubier — Au  Jour  de  Jour  (Heath)    1.02 

Meras  and  Roth — Petits  Contes  de  France  (American)  63 

Snow  and  Lebon — Easy  French  (Heath)   93 

Second  Year — Basal  Texts: 

Biermann  and  Frank — Conversational  French  (Allyn)  93  .87 

Briscoe  and  Dickman — Francais  Pratique  (Allyn)   1.05  .98 

Francois — Fifteen  French  Plays  (Allyn)   60 

Harvitt — Contes  Divers  (Scribners)   60 

Labiche  and  Martin — Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  (Francois — 

Allyn)   60 

Manley — Eight  French  Stories  (Allyn)   60 

Talbot — La  France  Nouvelle  (Sanborn)   93 

Victor  Hugo— Cosette  (Oxford)   40 

Suggested  Books  for  Parallel  Reading,  Second  Year: 

Guerber — Contes  et  Legendes,  Part  I  (American)  63 

Mairet — La  Tache  de  Petit  Pierre  (American)  48 

Pargement — La  France  et  Les  Francais  (Macmillan)  96  .90 

Perley — Que  Fait  Gaston  (Heath)   75 

Spink — Le  Beau  Pays  de  France  (Ginn)  63  .59 

Third  Year — Basal  Texts: 

De  Genestaux — La  France  en  Guerre  (Allyn)   90  .84 

Dupres — La  France  Pittoresque  (Scribners)    1.05 

Fontaine — Choix  de  Contes  de  Daudet  (Heath)  60  .56 

Francois — Les  Trois  Mousquetaires — Dumas  (Allyn)  60 

Halevy — UAooe  Constantin  (Allyn)   60 

Leeman — Paris  Pittoresque  (Allyn)   90  .84 
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Wholesale  Exchange 
Price  Price 


Merimee — Colombo,  (Barney)   (Allyn)   $0.60 

Osgood — La  France  Heroique  (Heath)   96 

Suggested  Books  for  Parallel  Reading — Third  Year: 

Bruno — Le  Tour  de  la  France  (Allyn)  60 

Labiche  and  Martin — La  Poudre  aux  Yeux  (Lamb)  (Allyn)  60 

Maloubier — Le  Retour  des  Soldats  (Allyn)   60 

Scribe — La  Camaraderie  (Wells)  (Allyn)   60 

Sicard — Easy  French  History  (Scott)   63 

Super — Readings  from  French  History  (Allyn)  90  .84 

Fourth  Year: 

Bazin— Les  Oberle  (Heath)   63  .59 

Hugo — Les  Miserables  (Francois)   (Allyn)   60 

Lavisse — Histoire  de  France,  Cours  Moyen  (Heath)    1.14 

Loti — Pecheur  d'Islande  (Barney)   (Allyn)   60 

Roz — Litterature  Francaise  (Allyn)    1.20  1.12 

Suggested  Books  for  Parallel  Reading — Fourth  Year: 

Benton — Easy  French  Plays  (Scott)   63 

Bordeaux — La  Nouvelle  Croisade  des  Enfants  (Allyn)  60 

Bruno-— Les  Enfants  de  Marcel  (Allyn)  60 

Frazer — Scenes  of  Familiar  Life  (Macmillan)  48 

Malot — Sans  Famille  (Francois)  (Allyn   60 

Williamson  and  Papot — Easy  French  Stories  (Scott)  63 

Zola — UAttaque  du  Moulin  (Allyn)  60 

Phonetic  Readers  (Second,  Third  or  Fourth  Year  Classes)  : 
Churchman  and  Hacker — First  Phonetic  French  Course 

(Heath)   96 

Macirone — Practical  French  Phonetics  (Allyn)   60  .56, 


Dictionary  : 

Passy-Hempl — Uniform  International  French-English  Diction- 
ary (Hinds). 


Suggested  Course  in  French  for  Junior  High  Schools 

Grammars:  1-  Combination  Method 

Bovee — Premier  Annee  de  Francais  (Ginn). 
Greenberg — First  French  Book  (Merrill). 

Meras — Le  Premier  Livre,  Edition  Phonetique  avec  Grammaire  Supple- 

mentaire  (American). 
Meras — Le  Second  Livre,  Edition  Phonetique  avec  Grammaire  Supple- 

mentaire  (American). 
Roux — A  First  French  Course  (Macmillan). 

2.  Direct  Method 

Armand — Grammaire  Elementaire,  Premiere  Anne  and  Deuxieme  Annee 
(Heath). 

Camerlynck — France,  Premier  Annee  de  Francais  (Allyn). 
Literature : 

Ballard — Short  Stories  for  Oral  French  (Scribners). 
Barnes — Histoire  et  Jeux  (Ginn). 
Bruce — Lectures  Faciles  (Heath). 
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Capus — Pour  Charmer  Nos  Petits  (Heath). 
Lazare — Lectures  Faciles  (Ginn). 
McGill  and  De  Lautreppe — Pas  a  Pas  (Merrill). 
Roux — Elementary  French  Reader  (Macmillan) . 
Scherer — Beginner's  French  Reader  (World). 


C.  GERMAN 

Grammars:  1  Combination  Method  w„  Ex^ge 

Bacon — New  German  Grammar  for  Beginners  (Allyn)  $1.05  $0.98 

Bagster-Collins — First  Book  in  German  (Macmillan)   1.05  .98 

Bierwirth — Beginning  German  (Holt)    1.05  .98 

Collar — First-Year  German  (Ginn)   99  .92 

Harris — German  Lessons  (Heath)   90  .84 

Wesselhoeft — Elementary  German  Grammar  (Heath)    1.17  1.10 

2.  Direct  Method 

Betz  and  Pride — First  German  Book  (American)    1.08  1.01 

Crandon — Ein  Aufangsbuch  (World)    1.184  1.036 

Spanhoofd — Lehrbuch  der  Deutschen  Sprache  (Heath)   1.20  1.12 

Composition  (Second  and  Third  Years): 

Bacon — German  Composition  (Allyn)    1.05  .98 

Pope — German  Composition  (Holt)   75  .70 

Literature  (First  Year): 

Bacon-Vorwaerts — A  German  Reader  for  Beginners  (Allyn)  90  .84 

Bierwirth  and  Herrick — Ahrenlese  (Heath)    1.20 

Gerstaecker — Germelhausen  (Allyn)   60 

Gronow — Fur  Kleine  Leute  (Ginn)   66  .62 

Guerber — Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  I  (Heath)  84 

Roessler — First  German  Reader  (American)   57 

Storm — Immensee    (Allyn)   60 

Second  Year: 

Foster — Geschichten  und  Marchen  (Heath)   66 

Freytag — Die  Journalisten  (Manly)   (Allyn)   60 

Goethe — Hermann  und  Dorothea  (Roller)   (Allyn)  75 

Guerber — Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  II  (Heath)  84 

Heyse — UArrabiata  (Allyn)   1  60 

Schiller— Der  Neffe  Als  Onkel  (Allyn)   60 

Schiller— Wilhelm  Tell  (Allyn)   75 


D.  GREEK 
Beginners'  Books 

Ball — Elements  of  Greek  (Macmillan)    1.20  1.12 

Benner-Smyth — Beginners'  Greek  Book  (American)    1.20  1.12 

White— First  Greek  Book  (Ginn)    1.29  1.20 

Grammar 


Babbitt — Grammar  of  Attic  and  Ionic  Greek  (American)   1.35 

Goodwin— Greek  Grammar  (Ginn)   1.50 


1.26 
1.40 
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Wholesale  Exchange 


JCU'  '  Price  Price 

Bennett — F?'ist-Year  Latin  (Allyn)   $0.93  $0.87 

Collar,  Daniel,  Jenkins — First  Year  Latin  (Ginn)  93  .87 

D'Ooge — Elements  of  Latin  (Ginn)   99  .92 

Gunnison  and  Harley — Latin  for  the  First  Year  (Silver)          1.08  1.01 

Place — Beginning  Latin  (American)    1.05  .98 

Scott — First  Latin  Lessons  (Scott)   90  .84 

Smith — Elementary  Latin  (Allyn)   93  .87 

Ullman  and  Henry — Elementary  Latin  (Macmillan)    1.05  .98 

Composition 

Baker  and  Inglis — High  School  Course  in  Latin  Composition 

(Macmillan)   90  .84 

Volume  One,  Parts  I  and  II  81  .76 

Volume  Two,  Part  III   75  .70 

Bennett — New  Latin  Composition  (Allyn)    1.05  .98 

D'Ooge — Latin  Composition  for  Secondary  Schools  (Ginn)  99  .92 

Scott-Van  Tuyl — Latin  Composition,  Third  Year  (Scott)  60 

Grammar 

Allen  and  Greenough — Neio  Latin  Grammar  (Ginn)   1.20  1.12 

Bennett — New  Latin  Grammar  (Allyn)    1.05  .98 

Burton — A  Latin  Grammar  (Silver)    1.14  1.06 

Gildersleeve-Lodge — Latin  Grammar,  School  Edition  (Heath)  1.20  1.12 


Classics 

Any  standard  edition. 

Most  of  the  publishers  whose  first-year  books  in  Latin  are  listed  above  have  standard  texts 
in  Latin  Classics.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  New  Latin  Program  (Scott,  Foresman), 
and  to  a  similar  series  by  the  American  Book  Company  and  by  Allyn  &  Bacon. 

Cassell's — Latin-English,  English-Latin  Dictionary  (Funk  &  Wagnalls),  $2.50 
indexed  and  $2.00  unindexed,  seems  to  be  a  useful  book  for  the  library. 

F.  SPANISH 
Grammars 

(Requiring  more  than  one  year  for  completion) 


1.  Combination  Method              wholesale  Exchange 

Price  Price 

Coester — A  Spanish  Grammar  (Ginn)   $1.11  $1.04 

Crawford — First  Book  in  Spanish  (Macmillan)                         1.05  .98 

De  Vitis — Brief  Spanish  Grammar  (Allyn)                                1.05  .98 

Espinosa  and  Allen — Elementary  Spanish  Grammar  (Ameri- 
can)  '..  1.11  1.04 

Fuentes  and  Francois — Practical  Spanish  Grammar  (Macmil- 
lan)                                                                                   1.05  .98 

Hills  and  Ford — First  Spanish  Course  (Heath)                          1.17  1.10 

Shapiro — Beginner's  Spanish  Grammar  (University  of  N.  C. 

Press)   1.12 

2.  Direct  Method 

Dorado — Primeras  Lecciones  de  Espanol  (Ginn)   84  .78 

Espinoza  and  Allen — Beginning  Spanish  (American)   99  .93 

Hall— Poco  a  Poco  (World)                                                       1.28  1.12 

Hall — All  Spanish  Method,  Book  I  (World)                             1.28  1.12 
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Wholesale  Exchange 

Price  Price 

Hall— All  Spanish  Method,  Book  II  (World)  $1.28  $1.12 

Marion  and  Des  Garennes — Introduction  a  la  Lengue  Castel- 

lana   (Heath)   93  .87 

First  Year:  Literature 

Allen — Fabulas  y  Cuentos  (World)    1.024  .896 

Ballard  and  Stewart — Short  Stories  for  Oral  Spanish  (Scrib- 

ners)   66  .62 

De  Vitis — Spanish  Reader  (Allyn)    1.12  1.05 

Dorado — Primeras  Lecturas  en  Espanol  (Ginn)  72  .67 

Hanssler  and  Parmenter — Spanish  Reader  (Scribners)   1.05  .98 

Harrison — Elementary  Spanish  Reader — New  Edition  (Ginn)    .54  .50 

Luria  and  Chankin — Lecturas  Elementaires  (Holt)   69  .64 

Ray — Lecturas  Para  Principiantes  (American)  69 

Roessler  and  Remy — First  Spanish  Reader  (American)  75 

Solano — Cuentos  y  Lecturas  en  Castellano  (Silver)  72  .67 

Walsh — Primer  Libro  de  Lectura  (Heath)   75 

Wilkins — Beginners  Spanish  Reader  (Holt)   96  .90 

Wilkins  and  Luria — Lecturas  Faciles  con  Ejercicios  (Silver)  1.08  1.01 

Second  Year — College  Preparatory  : 

Alarcon — El  Capitan  Veneno  (Allyn)   60 

Asensi — Victoria  y  Otros  Cuentos  (Heath)   63  .59 

Bransby — A  Spanish  Reader  (Heath)   75  .70 

Carrion-Aza — Zaragueta  (Todd)   (Sanborn)   84 

Escrich — Fortuna  and  Tony  (DeVitis)  (Allyn)  60 

Gorostiza — Contigo  Pan  y  Cebolla  (Macmillan)   72 

Harrison — An  Intermediate  Spanish  Reader  (Ginn)  69  .64 

Hatheway  and  Berge-Solar — Easy  Spanish  Reader  (Macmil- 
lan)  84  .78 

Henry — Easy  Spanish  Plays  (Allyn)   60 

Isaacs — Maria   (Ginn)   63  .59 

Luquiens — Elementary   Spanish-American   Reader  (Macmil- 
lan)  90  .84 

Manuel — El  Conde  Lucanor  (Allyn)   60 

Pittaro — Spanish  Reader  (Heath)    1.05  .98 

Valdes— Jose  (Snavely  &  Ward)   (Allyn)   60 

Valdes — La  Hermana  San  Sulpicio  (Holt)   69  .64 

Valera — El  Pajaro  Verde  (DeVitis)  (Allyn)   60 

Commercial 

Harrison — A  Spanish  Commercial  Reader  (Ginn)   84  .78 

McHale — Commercial  Spanish  (Heath)    1.23 

Mercado  y  Costa— Go nzalez,  Smith  y  Compania  (Gregg)  39  .26 

Composition — College  Preparatory 

Broomhall — Spanish  Composition  (Allyn)   90  .84 

Crawford — Spanish  Composition  (Holt)   75  .70 

Fuentes  and  Francois — A  Trip  to  Latin  America  (Holt)  84  .78 

Seymour  and  Carnahan — Short  Spanish  Review  Grammar 

(Heath)   96 

Commercial 

Fuentes  and  Elias — Manual  de  Cor  respondentia  (Macmillan)    .90  .84 

Luria — Correspondencia  Comercial  (Silver)    1.08  1.01 

Mercado — Manual  de  Correspondencia  Comercial  (Gregg)  66  .44 


II.  MATHEMATICS 


A.  ALGEBRA 

%  Wholesale  Exchange 


Price  Price 

Baker — A  First  Book  in  Algebra  (Appleton)   $0.99  $0.88 

Durell  and  Arnold — A  Course  in  Algebra  (Merrill)   1.35  1.26 

Durell  and  Arnold — A  First  Book  in  Algebra  (Merrill)  99  .92 

Durell  and  Arnold — A  Second  Book  in  Algebra  (Merrill)          1.11  1.04 

Edgerton  and  Carpenter — A  First  Course  in  Algebra  (Allyn)..    .90  .84 

Milne — Standard  Algebra,  Revised  (American)    1.05  .98 

Milne — First  Year  Algebra  (American)   90  .84 

Milne — Second  Course  in  Algebra  (American)    .93  .87 

Newell  and  Harper — A  Year  in  Algebra  (Row)  90  .72 

Newell  and  Harper — Second  Course  in  Algebra  (Row)  75  .60 

Newell  and  Harper — High  School  Algebra,  Complete  (Row)....  1.05  .84 

Slaught  and  Lennes — Complete  Algebra  (Allyn)    1.05  .98 

Slaught  and  Lennes — Elementary  Algebra  (Allyn)   90  .84 

Slaught  and  Lennes — Intermediate  Algebra  (Allyn)   75  .70 

Smith  and  Reeve — Essentials  of  Algebra  (Ginn)  93  .87 

Wells  and  Hart — Modern  High  School  Algebra  (Heath)          1.20  1.12 

Wells  and  Hart — Modern  First  Year  Algebra  (Heath)  96  .90 

Wells  and  Hart — New  High  School  Algebra  (Heath)    1.20  1.12 

Wells  and  Hart — First  Year  Algebra  (Heath)   96  .90 

Wells  and  Hart — Second  Course  in  Algebra  (Heath)  99  .93 

Wentworth-Smith— School  Algebra,  Book  I  (Ginn)  93  .87 

Wentworth-Smith — Academic  Algebra  (Ginn)    1.11  1.04 


B.  ARITHMETIC  (General) 

Stone-Millis — Higher  Arithmetic  (Sanborn)   90  .84 

Wells  and  Hart — New  High  School  Arithmetic  (Heath)   1.14  1.07 

Wentworth-Smith — Higher  Arithmetic  (Ginn)   90  .84 


C.  ARITHMETIC  (For  Business,  Commercial  and  Vocational  Courses) 

(Books  for  half-year  courses) 
Finney    and    Brown — Modern    Business    Arithmetic,  Brief 


Course,  Revised  (Holt)   $0.90  $0.84 

Finney  and  Brown — Modern  Business  Arithmetic,  Complete 

Course,  Revised  (Holt)    1.05  .98 

Miner-Elwell-Touton — Business  Arithmetic  (Ginn)    1.11  1.04 

Moore  and  Miner — Concise  Business  Arithmetic  (Ginn)  90  .84 

Paddock  and  Holton — Vocational  Arithmetic  (Appleton)   1.13  1.00 

Sutton  and  Lennes — Brief  Business  Arithmetic  (Allyn)  90  .84 

Sutton  and  Lennes — Business  Arithmetic  (Allyn)   1.05  .98 

Van  Tuyl — Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic  (American)  90  .84 

Van  Tuyl — Complete  Business  Arithmetic  (American)   1.11  1.04 


D.  UNIFIED  OR  CORRELATED  MATHEMATICS 

Breslich — First-Year   Mathematics    (University   of  Chicago 

Press)   $1.13 

Breslich — Second-Year  Mathematics   (University  of  Chicago 

(Press)    1.13 

Breslich — Third-Year  Mathematics,  with  Tables  (University 

of  Chicago  Press)    1.50 
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Wholesale  Exchange 
Price  Price 

Breslich — Third-Year  Mathematics,  without  Tables  (Univer- 


sity of  Chicago  Press)   $1.13 

Reeve — General  Mathematics,  Book  II  (Ginn)                           1.20  $1.12 

Rugg-Clark — Fundamentals  of  High  School  Mathematics 

(World)                                                                              1.344  1.176 

Swenson — High  School  Mathematics  (Macmillan)                      1.05  .98 

Schorling  and  Reeve — General  Mathematics.  Book  I  (Ginn)....  1.20  1.12 

Note. — The  committee  suggests  that  the  above  books  in  unified  mathe- 
matics be  carefully  examined  before  an  adoption  is  made. 

E.  GEOMETRY 

Durell  and  Arnold — Plane  Geometry  (Merrill)                          1.05  .98 

Durell  and  Arnold— So  lid  Geometry  (Merrill)   93  .87 

Durell  and  Arnold — Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  (Merrill)        1.35  1.26 

Milne — Plane  Geometry  (American)   90  .84 

Milne — Solid  Geometry  (American)   90  .84 

Milne — Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  (American)                         1.05  .98 

Sykes-Comstock — Plane  Geometry  (Rand)   93  .88 

Sykes-Comstock — Solid  Geometry   (Rand)   90  .84 

Smith — Essentials  of  Plane  Geometry  (Ginn)  93  .87 

Wells  and  Hart — Plane  Geometry  (Heath)  93  .87 

Wells  and  Hart— Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  (Heath)              1.20  1.12 

Wentworth-Smith — Plane  Geometry  (Ginn)   93  .87 

Wentworth-Smith— Solid  Geometry  (Ginn)   93  .87 

Wentworth-Smith — Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  (Ginn)             1.20  1.12 


F.  DRILL  BOOK 

Note. — The  Students  Review  and  Drill  Book  in  Plane  Geometry,  published 
by  the  Iroquois  Publishing  Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  deserves  special 
mention.    Sample  copy  will  be  sent  by  the  publisher  on  request. 

G.  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS 

The  committee  wishes  to  suggest  the  following  good  books  in  junior  high 
school  mathematics: 

Gugle — Modern  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  One  (Gregg). 
Gugle — Modern  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  Two  (Gregg). 
Gugle — Modern  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  Three  (Gregg). 
Hart — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  One  (Heath). 
Hart — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Two  (Heath). 
Hart — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Three  (Heath). 
Lindquist — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  I  (Scribner). 
Lindquist — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  II  (Scribner). 
Lindquist — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  III  (Scribner). 
Stone — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  I  (Sanborn). 
Stone — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  II  (Sanborn). 
Stone — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  III  (Sanborn). 
Vosburgh  and  Gentleman — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  First  Course 
(Macmillan). 

Vosburgh  and  Gentleman — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Second  Course 
(Macmillan). 

Vosburgh  and  Gentleman — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Third  Course 
(Macmillan). 

Wentworth-Smith-Brown — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  I  (Ginn). 
Wentworth-Smith-Brown — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  II  (Ginn). 
Wentworth-Smith-Brown — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  III  (Ginn). 


III.  NATURAL  SCIENCES 


A.  BIOLOGY 

Wholesale  Exchange 

Price  Price 

Bailey  and  Green — Laboratory  Manual  to  Accompany  Biology 

for  High  Schools  (Allyn)   $0.45 

Blaisdell — Exercise  and  Review  Book  in  Biology  (World)  96  $0.84 

Hodge  and  Dawson — Civic  Biology  (Ginn)                                 1.29  1.20 

Hunter — New  Essentials  of  Biology  (American)                       1.26  1.18 

Hunter — Laboratory  Problems  in  Civic  Biology  (American)  90 

Moon — Biology  for  Beginners  (Holt)                                        1.20  1.12 

Peters — Laboratory  Guide  in  Biology  (Iroquois)  45 

Sharp — Laboratory  Manual  in  Biology  (American)  90 

Smallwood  and  others — Biology  for  High  Schools  (Allyn)        1.20  1.12 

B  BOTANY 

Bailey — Botany  for  Secondary  High  Schools  (Macmillan)          1.26  1.18 

Bergen  and  Caldwell — Introductory  Botany  (Southern  States 

Edition)    (Ginn)                                                               1.29  1.20 

Cook — Applied  Economic  Botany  (Lippincott)                           1.31  1.23 

Transeau — Science  of  Plant  Life  (World)                               1.344  1.176 

C.  CHEMISTRY 

Black — Laboratory  Experiments  in  Chemistry  (Macmillan)  60 

Black  and  Conant — Practical  Chemistry  (Macmillan)              1.26  1.18 

Bradbury — A  First  Book  in  Chemistry  (Appleton)                   1.35  1.20 

Bradbury — Laboratory  Studies  in  Chemistry  (Appleton)  75 

Brownlee  and  others — Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry 

(Allyn)                                                                              1.20  1.12 

Brownlee  and  others — Laboratory  Exercises  to  Accompany 

Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry  (Allyn)  60 

Brownlee  and  others — Chemistry  of  Common  Things  (Allyn)  1.35  1.26 
Brownlee  and  others — Experiments  in  the  Chemistry  of  Com- 
mon Things  (Allyn)   60 

Collister  and  Walrath — A  Laboratory  Guide  for  Chemistry 

(Iroquois)   54 

Cook — Chemistry  in  Everyday  Life  (Appleton)                         1.35  1.20 

Jones — A  Laboratory  Study  of  Household  Chemistry  (Allyn)  .60 

McPherson  and  Henderson — Chemistry  and  Its  Uses  (Ginn)....  1.20  1.12 
McPherson  and  Henderson — Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemistry 

(Ginn)   51  .48 

Newell — Practical  Chemistry,  Complete,  Including  Laboratory 

Manual  (Heath)                                                               1.86  1.74 

Newell — Practical  Chemistry,  Part  I,  without  Manual  (Heath)  1.44  1.35 

Newell — Practical  Chemistry,  Part  II,  Manual  Only  (Heath)    .57  .54 

Vivian — Everyday  Chemistry  (American)                                 1.23  1.15 

Gray,  Sandifer  and  Hanna — Fundamentals  of  Chemistry 

(Houghton)                                                                        1.38  1.288 

D.  GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Bedford — General  Science  (Allyn)                                            1.05  .98 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry— Elements  of  General  Science, 

Revised   (Ginn)                                                               I  ll  104 
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Wholesale  Exchange 

Price  Price 

Hessler — Junior  Science  (Sanborn)   $1.20  $1.12 

Hunter  and  Whitman — Civic  Science  in  the  Home  and  Com- 
munity (American)                                                           1.20  1.12 

^Snyder — Everyday  Science  with  Projects  (Allyn)                    1.20  1.12 

Trafton — Science  of  Home  and  Community  (Macmillan)           1.11  1.04 

Tower  and  Lunt — The  Science  of  Common  Things  (Heath)....  i.20  1.12 
Van  Buskirk  and  Smith — The  Science  of  Everyday  Life 

(Houghton)                                                                       1.20  1.12 

E.  GEOGRAPHY 

Brigham — Commercial  Geography  (Ginn)                                1.29  1.20 

Chamberlain — Geography,  Physical,  Economic  and  Regional 

(Lippincott)   :         1.88  1.75 

Davis — Elementary  Physical  Geography  (Ginn)                        1.23  1.15 

Dryer — High  School  Geography,  Complete,  Revised  (Ameri- " 

can)   ,         1.50  1.40 

Goode— School  Atlas  (Rand)    3.00 

Goode — School  Atlas,  Abridged  Edition  (Rand)   1.50 

Hopkins — Elements  of  Physical  Geography  (Sanborn)             1.35  1.26 

Tarr — New  Physical  Geography  (Macmillan)                            1.26  1.18 

Whitbeck — High  School  Geography  (Macmillan)                      1.50  1.40 

F.  PHYSICS 

Black  and  Davis — Practical  Physics,  Revised  (Macmillan)....  1.26  1.18 

Brechner — Household  Physics  (Allyn)                                      1.20  1.12 

Carhart  and  Chute — Practical  Physics  (Allyn)                         1.20  1.12 

Dull — Essentials  of  Modern  Physics  (Holt)                              1.29  1.20 

Good — Laboratory  Projects  in  Physics  (Macmillan)  75  .70 

Higgins — Introductory  Physics  (Ginn)                                      1.11  1.04 

Hoadley — Essentials  of  Physics,  Revised  (American)                1.20  1.12 

Lynde — Physics  of  the  Household  (Macmillan)                         1.35  1.26 

Millikan  and  Gale — Practical  Physics  (Ginn)                            1.23  1.15 

Tower  and  others — Principles  of  Physics  (Blakiston)              1.01  .70 

G.  PHYSIOLOGY 

Blount — Health,  Public  and  Personal  (Allyn)  90  .84 

Conn  and  Budington — Advanced  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

(Silver)                                                                            1.17  1.09 

Hartman — Laboratory  Manual  for  Use  with  Human  Physi- 
ology (For  Teacher)  (World)   80  .70 

Jewett — Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  (Ginn)  72  .67 

Ritchie — Human  Physiology  (World)                                       1.12  .98 

Walters — Principles  of  Health  Control  (Heath)                       1.50  1.40 

H.  ZOOLOGY 

Colton — Zoology,  Descriptive  and  Practical  (Heath)                 1.71  1.60 

Davidson — Practical  Zoology  (American)  90  .84 

Holmes — Elements  of  Animal  Biology  (Blakiston)                   1.01  .70 

Hegner — Practical  Zoology  (Macmillan)                                   1.35  1.26 


I.  GUIDE  BOOKS  IN  SCIENCE 

Roswell  B.  Peters — Biology  (Iroquois). 
Collister  and  Walrath — Chemistry  (Iroquois). 
Ackley  and  Collister — Physics  (Iroquois). 


IV.  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


A.  CIVICS 

Wholesale  Exchange 

Price  Price 

Ashley — The  New  Civics  (Macmillan)   $1.05  $0.98 

Dole — The  New  American  Citizen  (Heath)  93  .87 

Dunn — Community  Civics  for  City  Schools  (Heath)   1.11  1.04 

Dunn — Community  Civics  and  Rural  Life  (Heath)   1.11  1.04 

Forman — Advanced  Civics   (Century)    1.23  1.15 

Hill — Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems  (Ginn)   1.05  .98 

Howe — New  Era  Civics  (Iroquois)   1.11  1,04 

Hughes — Textbook  in  Citizenship  (Allyn)   1.20  1.12 

Magruder — American  Government  in  1923  (Allyn)   1.20  1.12 

Mavity  and  Mavity — Responsible  Citizenship  (Sanborn)   1.32  1.232 

B.  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Brigham — Commercial  Geography,  Revised  (Ginn)   1.29  1.20 

Robinson — Commercial  Geography  (Rand)    1.50  1.40 

Rocheleau — Geography  of  Commerce  and  Industry  (Educa- 
tional).   1.15  M 

C.  ECONOMICS 

Borden-Hooper — Banking  and  Business  Ethics  (Rand)   1.01 

Jenks  and  Smith — We  and  Our  Government  (American  View- 
point Society)    1.31  1.25 

Johnson — We  and  Our  Work  (American  Viewpoint  Society)....  1.94  1.79 

Lapp — Economics  and  the  Community  (Century)   1.31  1.22 

Marshall  and  Lyon — Our  Economic  Organization  (Macmillan)  1.26  1.18 

Morgan — Living  and  Working  Together  (Scribners)  75  .70 

D.  HISTORY 
European  Hisitory 

Ashley — Early  European  Civilization  (Macmillan)   1.47  1.37 

Ashley — Modern  European  Civilization  (Macmillan)   1.47  1.37 

Elson — Modern  Times  and  Living  Past  (American)   1.80  1.68 

Morey — Ancient  Peoples  (American)    1.44  1.35 

Robinson  and  Beard — History  of  Europe,  Our  Oivn  Times 

(Ginn)    1.47  1.37 

Robinson  and  Breasted — History  of  Europe,  Ancient  and  Me- 
dieval (Ginn)    1.47  1.37 

Robinson,  Breasted  and  Smith — A  General  History  of  Europe 

(Ginn)    1.65  1.54 

Webster — Early  European  Histoid  (Heath)    1.59  1.49 

Webster — Modern  European  History  (Heath)    1.59  1.49 

Webster— World  History  (Heath)    1.59  1.49 

West — Early  Progress  (Allyn)    1.50  1.40 

West — Modern  Progress  (Allyn)    1.50  1.40 

West— World  Progress   (Allyn)    1.50  1.40 

American  History 

Ashley— American  History  (Macmillan)    1.65  1.54 

Beard  and  Beard — Histo?~y  of  United  States  (Macmillan)          1.47  1.37 
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Wholesale  Exchange 
Price  Price 

Beard  and  Bagley — History  of  the  American  People,  Revised 


(Macmillan)   $1.20  $1.12 

Burnham  and  Boyd — History  of  United  States  for  Schools 

(Winston)    1.26  1.18 

Fite— History  of  the  United  States  (Holt)   1.38  1.29 

Forman — Formats  Advanced  History  (Century)   1.50  1.40 

Hulbert — United  States  History  (Doubleday)   1.50  1.40 

James  and  Sanford — American  History  (Scribners)   1.35  1.26 

Latane — History  of  United  States  (Allyn)   1.50  1.40 

Stephenson — An  American  History  (Ginn)    1.44  1.34 

Thompson — History  of  United  States  (Sanborn)   1.47  1.372 

West — History  of  the  American  People  (Allyn)   1.50  1.40 

English  History 

Andrews — Short  History  of  England,  Revised  (Allyn)   1.35  1.26 

Cheney — A  Short  History  of  England,  Revised  (Ginn)   1.47  1.37 


Four  books  were  submitted  in  problems  of  American  democracy  and  gov- 
ernment. While  these  books  are  rather  heavy  for  high  school  students,  they 
should  be  valuable  reference  works  for  the  larger  high  schools. 

Hughes — Problems  in  American  Democracy  (Allyn). 

Moorehouse  and  Graham — American  Problems  (Ginn). 

Reed — Forms  and  Functions  of  American  Government  (World). 

Williamson — Problems  in  American  Democracy  (Heath). 

E.  GUIDE  BOOKS  IN  HISTORY 

A  Student's  Study-Guide  in  World  History  from  Rise  of  Civilization  to  1789 
(Iroquois) . 

A  Student's  Study-Guide  in  World  History  1789-1920  (Iroquois). 
A  Study-Guide  in  European  History  (Iroquois),  Pennsylvania  State  Course  of 
Study— 1923. 

A  Study-Guide  in  American  History  by  Arthur  H.  Furgeson  (Iroquois). 


V.  PRACTICAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  ARTS 


A.  AGRICUIiTURE  (For  Vocational  Schools) 

FIRST  YEAR 

Soils  Wholesale  Exchange 

Price  Price 

Lyon — Soils  and  Fertilizers  (Macmillan)   $1.20  $1.12 

Weir — Productive  Soils,  Abridged  (Lippincott)    1.31  1.23 

Crops 

Davis — New  Agriculture  for  High  Schools  (Lippincott)   1.35  1.26 

Montgomery — Productive  Farm  Crops   (Lippincott)   1.88  1.75 

SECOND  YEAR 
Dairying 

Eckles  and  Warren — Dairy  Farming  (Macmillan)   1.20  1.12 

Animal  Husbandry 

Harper — Animal  Husbandry  (Macmillan)    1.35  1.26 

Plumb — A  Study  of  Farm  Animals  (Webb)   1.50  1.40 

Poultry 

Kaupp — Essentials  of  Poultry  Raising  (Johnson)  90 

Lewis — Productive  Poultry  Husbandry  (Lippincott)   1.88  1.75 

THIRD  YEAR 
Horticulture 

Davis — Horticulture  (Lippincott)    1.31  1.23 

Farm  Shop 

Roehl — Farmer's  Shop  Book  (Bruce)    2.28 

Struck — Construction  and  Repair  Work  for  the  Farm  (Hough- 
ton)   2.18  2.03 

FOURTH  YEAR 
Farm  Management 

Warren — Farm  Management  (Macmillan)    1.92  1.68 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Davidson — Agricultural  Engineering  (Webb)    1.35  1.26 

Stewart — Engineering  on  the  Farm  (Rand)    1.68  1.58 

(General  Course) 

Davis — Productive  Plant  Husbandry  (Lippincott)   1.31  1.23 

Duggar — Agriculture  for  Southern  Schools,  Revised  (Macmil- 
lan)  -  90  .84 

Skilling — Nature-Study  Agriculture   (World)    1.344  1.176 

Spillman— Farm  Science  (World)    1.344  1.176 

Waters — Essentials  of  Agriculture  (Ginn)    1.20  1.12 
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B.  COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 


„    Shorthand  Wholesale  Exchange 

Price  Price 

Gregg — Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  Revised  (Gregg)  $1.12  $0.75 

Gregg — Gregg  Speed  Studies  (Gregg)    .90  .60 

Gregg — Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand  (Gregg)  56  .38 

Howard — Phonographic  Amanuensis  (Phonographic)    1.125 

Howard — Progressive  Dictation  Exercises  (Phonographic)  30 

Pitman — Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,  New  Era  Edition 

(Pitman)    1.12  .96 

Reigner — Drills  and  Reviews  in  Rowe  Shorthand  No.  53 

(Rowe)   ..:  >  42 

Reigner — Graded  Exercises  in  Rowe  Shorthand  No.  55  (Rowe)  .45 

Reigner — Roice  Shorthand,  Revised  No.  54  (Rowe)   1.20  1.04 

Typewriting 

Fritz  and  Eldredge — Essentials  of  Expert  Typewriting  (Amer- 
ican)  90  .84 

Grisso — Twentieth    Century    Touch    Typewriting  (South- 
western)  75  .60 

Pitman — Looseleaf  Typewriting  Cards  (Pitman),  per  set         1.05  .90 

Ross — Intensive  Touch  Typewriting  No.  66  (Rowe)   1.13  .98 

Smith — Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,  Complete 

Edition  (Pitman)    1.05  .90 

Sorelle — New  Rational  Typewriting  (Gregg)   90  .60 

Bookkeeping 

Baker — Tiventieth  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting, 
Fifteenth  Edition  (Southwestern). 

First-Year  Text   $0.90  $0.72 

Second-Year  Text   99  .79 

Two-Year  Text  (contains  First  and  Second  Year)   1.11  .89 

Practice  Material  for  the  above  Text: 

Blanks  for  Exercises   27 

Introductory  Practice  Set,  Part  I,  with  Vouchers  96 

Introductory  Practice  Set,  Part  I,  without  Vouchers  48 

Partnership  Practice  Set,  Part  II,  with  Vouchers   1.29 

Partnership  Practice  Set,  Part  II,  without  Vouchers  75 

Corporation  Practice  Set,  Part  III,  with  Vouchers   1.50 

Corporation  Practice  Set,  Part  III,  without  Vouchers   1.05 

Miner  and  Elwell — Principles  of  Bookkeeping  (Ginn). 

First  Course  96  .90 

Intermediate  and  Advanced  Courses    1.17  1.09 

Complete  Course    1.35  1.26 

Blank  Books  for  Sets  I-IV   36  .34 

Blank  Books  for  Set  V   36  .34 

Blank  Books  for  Set  VI   36  .34 

Blank  Books  for  Set  VII   36  .34 

Blank  Books  for  Set  VIII   51  .48 

Blank  Business  Forms,  Box  A  (For  Sets  III  and  IV)  63  .59 

Blank  Business  Forms,  Box  B  (For  Set  V)  99  .92 

Blank  Business  Forms,  Box  C  (For  Set-  VI)  81  .76 

Incoming  Business  Forms: 

Tablet  A  (For  Sets  III  and  IV)  21  .20 

Tablet  B  (For  Set  V)   30  .28 

Tablet  C  (For  Set  VI)  33  .31 
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Wholesale  Exchange 

Price  Price 

Rowe — Accounting  and  Business  Management  (Rowe) : 

No.  1,  Part  One  (For  use  with  Laboratory  Unit  One  only)  $0.81  $0.72 
No.  2,  Parts  One  and  Two  (For  use  with  Laboratory  Units 

One  and  Two)                                                                 1.13  .98 

No.  3,  Parts  III  and  IV.   (In  preparation.)                            1.13  .98 

Practice  Sets: 

Laboratory  Unit  One — 

No.  5,  Budget  Transactions   30 

No.  6,  Blank  Books   38 

No.  7,  Outgoing  Papers   18 

No.  8,  Filing  Envelopes   05 

Laboratory  Unit  Two — 

No.  9,  Budget  of  Transactions   27 

No.  10,  Blank  Books   66 

No.  11,  Outgoing  Papers   18 

Corporation  Accounting — 

No.  12,  Blank  Books   80 

Cost  Accounting — 

No.  128,  Budget  of  Transactions   81 

No.  129,  Blank  Books   90 

No.  130,  Outgoing  Papers   45 

Williams  and  Rogers  Series — New  Modern  Illustrative  Book- 
keeping (American). 

Introductory  Course    1.05  .98 

Blanks  for  same   60 

Forms  for  same   60 

Vouchers  for  same   48 

Advanced  Course    1.05  .98 

Grocery  Business  Outfit   54 

Commission  Business  Outfit   99 

Dry  Goods  Business  Outfit   99 

Manufacturing  Business  Outfit   93 

Complete  Course   1.41  1.32 

*Bexell  and  Nichols — Principles  of  Bookkeeping  and  Farm 

Accounts  (American)   81  .76 

Blanks  for  same,  No.  1   21 

Blanks  for  same,  No.  2   36 

Blanks  for  same,  No.  3   15 

Set  of  three   66 

Business  English 

(For  schools  that  prefer  a  special  text  for  commercial  students) 

Bowlin-Marsh — Vocational  English  (Scott)   $1.05  $0.98 

Davis  and  Lingham — Business  and  English  Correspondence, 

Revised  (Ginn)   •                 1.11  1.04 

Hammond  and  Herzberg — Style  Book  of  Business  English 

(Pitman)   77  .66 

Hotchkiss  and  Drew — Business  English  (American)  90  .84 

Miles — English  in  Business  (Ronald)                                       1.125  1.05 


:This  book  is  not  for  schools  having  an  organized  commercial  course. 
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Spelling 

(For  schools  that  prefer  a  special  text  for  commercial  classes) 

Wholesale  Exchange 
Price  Price 


Eldridge — Business  Speller  (American)   $0.42  $0.40 

Peters — Business  Speller  (Southwestern)   24  .19 

Sorelle  and  Kitt — Words  (Gregg)   33  .22 

Commercial  Law 

Gano — Commercial  Law,  Revised  (American)                           1.05  .98 

Huff  cut — Elements  of  Business  Law,  Revised  (Ginn)                 1.11  1.04 

Peters — Commercial  Law  (Southwestern)   75  .60 

Richardson  and  Reed — Commercial  Law  No.  95  (Rowe)            1.13  .98 

Commercial  Geography 

Brigham — Commercial  Geography,  Revised  (Ginn)                   1.29  1.20 

Rocheleau — Geography  of  Commerce  and  Industry  (Educa- 
tional)                                                                             1.15  .90 

Robinson — Commercial  Geography  (Rand)  :                           1.50  1.40 

Miscellaneous  Commercial  Subjects 

Introduction  to  Business 

Borden-Hooper — Banking  and  Business  Ethics  (Rand)   1.01 

Cadwallader — Business  Forms  and  Customs  for  Everyday  Use 

(Winston)   90  .84 

Schoch  and  Gross — Elements  of  Business  (American)  75.  .70 

Teller  and  Brown — First  Book  of  Business  Methods,  Revised, 

(Rand)    1.12 

Thrift  Text  Series 

Bexell  and  Nichols — First  Lessons  in  Business  (Lippincott) .90  .84 
Office  Practice  and  Secretarial 

Cahill  and  Ruggeri — Office  Practice  (Macmillan)                      1.05  .98 

Sorelle  and  Gregg — Secretarial  Studies  (Gregg)                        1.05  .70 

Dictation 

Reigner — Dictation  Course  in  Business  Literature  (Rowe). 

Ben  Pitman  Shorthand  Outlines,  No.  174                             1.05  .91 

Gregg  Shorthand  Outlines,  No.  171                                      1.05  .91 

Rowe  Shorthand  Outlines,  No.  170                                        1.05  .91 

Reigner — Advanced  Dictation  and  Secretarial  Training  (Rowe) 

Ben  Pitman  Shorthand  Outlines,  No.  184                               1.20  1.04 

Gregg  Shorthand  Outlines,  No.  181                                        1.20  1.04 

Rowe  Shorthand  Outlines,  No.  180                                      1.20  1.04 

Budget  of  Forms,  No.  190  60 

Sorelle  and  Gregg — Secretarial  Dictation  (Gregg)   60  .40 

Salesmanship 

Brisco — Retail  Salesmanship  Source  Book  (Ronald)   1.50 

Brisco — Retail  Salesmanship  (Ronald)                                     1.125  1.05 

Leigh — Elements  of  Retailing  (Appleton)                               1.35  1.20 

Business  Organization  and  Administration 

De  Hass — Business  Organization  and  Administration  (Gregg)  1.05  .70 

Business  Training 

Bishop — Short  Course  in  Business  Training  (University)  84  .78 

Bishop — Teacher's  Manual  for  above  (University)   56 

Nichols — Junior  Business  Training  (American)                       1.05  .98 
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C.  HOME  ECONOMICS  (For  Vocational  Schools) 


Food  and  Management 

FIRST  YEAR                               Wholesale  Exchange 

Price  Price 

Cooley  and  Spohr — Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School, 

Volume  Two  (Macmillan)   $0.99  $0.92 

Greer — School  and  Home  Cooking  (Allyn)                                1.20  1.12 

Matthews — Elementary  Home  Economics  (Little)    1.05 

Wellman — Food  Planning  and  Preparation  (Lippincott)           1.05  .98 

Second  Year 

Rose — Feeding  the  Family  (Macmillan)                                  1.92  1.68 


Willard  and  Gillett — Dietetics  for  High  Schools  (Macmillan)  1.05  .98 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

First  and  Second  Years 
Cooley  and  Spohr — Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School 


Volume  One  (Macmillan)   99  .92 

Dyer — Textile  Fabrics  (Houghton)    1.32  1.225 

Matthews — Elementary  Home  Economics   (Little)   1.05 

McGowan  and  Waite — Textiles  and  Clothing  (Macmillan)  99  .92 

Management  of  the  Home 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Gray — House  and  Home  (Lippincott)    1.88  1.75 

Taber  and  Wardall — Economics  of  the  Family  (Lippincott)....  1.05  .98 

D.  MANUAL  ARTS 

First  and  Second  Years 
Griffith — Essentials  of  Woodworking  (Manual  Arts  Press, 

Peoria,  111.)    1.20 

French  and  Svensen — Mechanical  Drawing  for  High  Schools 

(McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York  City)  93  .75 

Griffith — Woodwork   for   Secondary   Schools    (Manual  Arts 

Press,  Peoria,  111.)    1.50  1.20 

E.  RELATED  SCIENCE  BOOKS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Brownlee  and  others — Chemistry  of  Common  Things  (Allyn) $1.35  $1.26 
Caldwell  and  Eikenberry — Elements  of  General  Science,  Re- 
vised   (Ginn)                                                                      1.11  1.04 

Hessler — Junior  Science  (Sanborn)    1.20  1.12 

Hunter — New  Essentials  of  Biology  (American)   1.26  1.18 

Hunter  and  Whitman — Civic  Science  in  Home  and  Community 

(American)    1.20  1.12 

Smallwood  and  others — Biology  for  High  Schools  (Allyn)        1.20  1.12 

Vivian — Everyday  Chemistry  (American)    1.23  1.15 


VI.  AESTHETIC  ARTS 


A.  MUSIC 
Chorus  Books 

Baldwin  &  Newton — Familiar  Song  Classics  (Ginn). 

Baldwin  and  Newton — Standard  Song  Classics  (Ginn). 

Chadwick-McConathy-Birge-Miessner — Book  of  Choruses  (Silver). 

David  Bispham  Song  Book  (Winston). 

Earhart — Art  Songs  for  High  School  (American). 

Giddings  and  Newton — Junior  Song  and  Chorus  Book  (Ginn). 

Giddings — Standard  Chorus  Book  (Oliver  Ditson  Company). 

Hollis  Dann — Junior  Songs  (American). 

Hoover — Assembly  Hymn  and  Song  Collection  (Educational  Music  Bureau). 

Marshall — Halcyon  Song  Book  (Silver). 

McConathy  School  Song  Book  (Birchard). 

Ne  Collins — Glee  and  Chorus  Book  (American). 

Parsons — High  School  Song  Book  (Silver). 

Tomlins — Laurel  Music  Reader  (Birchard). 

Tomlins — Laurel  Song  Book  (Birchard). 

White — Lake  High  School  Song  Book  (Scott). 

Zeiner — High  School  Song  Book,  Revised  (Macmillan). 

Golden  Book  of  Favorite  Songs  (Hall). 

Grey  Book  of  Favorite  Songs  (Hall). 

High  School  Assembly  Song  Book  (Barnes). 

No.  1,  Twice  55  Community  Songs  (Brown  Book)  (Birchard). 

No.  2,  Twice  55  Community  Songs  (Green  Book)  (Birchard). 

Music  Appreciation 

Faulkner — What  We  Hear  in  Music  (Victor  Talking  Machine  Company). 

Hamilton — Music  Appreciation  (Oliver  Ditson  Company). 

Moyer — Introduction  to  Music  Appreciation  (Oliver  Ditson  Company). 

Theory  and  Harmony 

Anderson — First  Jt0  Lessons  in  Harmony  (Birchard). 
Anderson — Second  40  Lessons  in  Harmony  (Birchard). 

Gardner — Essentials  of  Music  Theory   (Carl  Fischer — Cooper  Square,  New 
York). 

Heacox — Harmony  for  Ear,  Eye,  and  Keyboard  (Oliver  Ditson  Company). 
Maryott — Essentials  of  Harmony  (Gamble  Hinge  Co.,  67  E.  Van  Buren  Street, 

Chicago,  111). 
Tapper — First  Year  Harmony. 
Tapper — Second  Year  Harmony. 
Tapper — First  Year  Theory. 

Music  History 

Cooke — Standard  History  of  Music  (Theodore  Presser  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.). 

Forsyth — Progressive  History  of  Music  (Art  Publication  Society,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.). 

Hamilton — Outlines  of  Music  History  (Oliver  Ditson  Company). 
Mathews — Popular  History  of  Music  (John  Church  Company). 
Tapper  and  Goetichius — Essentials  of  Music  History  (Scribner). 


ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS 


Allyn — Allyn  &  Bacon,  Rhodes  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

American — American  Book  Company,  100  Washington  Square,  New  York. 
American  Viewpoint  Society,  Inc.,  61  W.  48th  Street,  New  York. 
Appleton — D.  Appleton  &  Company,  29-35  W.  32d  Street,  New  York. 
Art  Publication  Society,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Atlantic — Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Inc.,  8  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Barnes — A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York. 
Birchard — C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 
Blakiston — P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bruce — The  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  354-364  Milwaukee  Street,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Carl  Fisher — Carl  Fisher,  Cooper  Square,  New  York. 
Century — The  Century  Company,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New.  York. 
Doubleday — Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York. 
Educational — Educational  Publishing  Company,  221  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Funk — Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Gamble-Hinge  Company,  67  E.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago. 

Ginn — Ginn  &  Co..  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York;  also  95  Luckie  Street,  Atlanta. 

Gregg — The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  285  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Hall— Hall  &  McCreary  Company,  430-432  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Heath— D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  63  North  Pryor  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hinds — Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge,  Inc.,  11-15  Union  Square  West,  New  York. 

Holt— Henry  Holt  &  Company,  19  W.  44th  Street,  New  York. 

Houghton — Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  2  Park  Street,  Boston. 

Iroquois — Iroquois  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

John  Church  Company,  39  W.  32d  Street,  New  York. 

Johnson— Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

Little — Little,  Brown  &  Company,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

Lippincott — J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia. 

Macmillan — The  Macmillan  Company,  64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111. 

McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

Merrill — Chas.  E.  Merrill  Company,  Publishers,  440  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company,  179  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

Oxford — Oxford  University  Press  (Amer.  Branch),  35  West  32d  Street,  New 
York. 

Phonographic — The   Phonographic   Institute   Company,   Publishers,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Pitman— Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 
Rand — Rand  McNally  &  Company,  536  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 
Ronald — The  Ronald  Press  Company,  20  Veasey  Street,  New  York. 
row — Row,  Peterson  &  Company,  623  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Rowe — The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company,  Harlem  Square,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sanborn — Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Company,  50  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
Scott— Scott,  Foresman  &  Company,  63  North  Pryor  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Scribner — Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  Educational  Department,  Fifth  Avenue,  at 
48th  Street,  New  York;  also  Hurt  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  39  Division  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  also  41  Union 

Square  West,  New  York. 
Southwestern — Southwestern  Publishing  Company,  309  West  Third  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Theodore  Presser  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

U.  C.  P. — The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago. 
U.  N.  C.  Press — The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
University — University  Publishing  Company,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Educational  Department,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Webb— Webb  Publishing  Company,  55-79  East  10th  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Williams — Alfred  Williams  &  Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Winston— The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1006-1016  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
World — World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  New  York. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Lenoir  County  Board  of  Education  requested  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  assist  it  in  determining  the  exact  condition  of 
public  education  in  that  county  and  in  setting  up  a  modern,  progressive 
program  of  reorganization  and  support. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  gladly  accepted  this  invitation 
and  undertook  as  comprehensive  study  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
public  schools  of  the  county  as  the  time  and  means  at  its  disposal  would 
allow.  Mr.  L.  C.  Brogden,  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  was 
made  director  of  the  survey,  and  the  following  report  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Lenoir  County  Board. 

This  bulletin  sets  forth  in  comprehensive,  simple  terms  the  results  of 
this  study.  It  not  only  presents  the  facts  as  they  were  found,  but  also 
undertakes  to  analyze  them  and  to  interpret  them  as  a  basis  for  a 
reorganization  of  the  whole  system  in  accordance  with  a  county-wide 
plan.    It  advocates  the  following  principles : 

(a)  That  the  support  of  public  education  in  a  county  should  rest  on 
a  uniform  county-wide  tax  for  a  minimum  school  term  of  at  least  eight 
months  for  all  the  children  of  the  county. 

(b)  That  all  school  buildings  should  be  constructed  out  of  funds 
furnished  by  the  county  as  a  unit. 

(c)  That  the  scheme  of  reorganization  should  be  on  a  county- wide 
basis,  and  should  furnish  standard  educational  opportunity  to  all  the 
children  in  the  county. 

The  bulletin  presents  most  conclusive  evidence  that  Lenoir  County  is 
financially  able  to  support  such  a  system  of  schools  with  a  tax  rate  that 
cannot  be  considered  burdensome.  It  should  be  worth  a  great  deal  to 
all  the  people  of  the  State  to  know  that  such  a  promising  scheme  is 
within  their  reach  if  they  wish  to  have  it. 

This  report  shows  typically  a  complete  cross-section  of  the  condition 
of  rural  education  in  the  greater  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  at  the 
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same  time  shows  that  we  are  not  without  a  remedy.  For  these  reasons, 
and  for  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  I  am  causing  this  report 
to  be  printed  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  county 
boards  of  education,  to  county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  to  all 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  State  for 
citizenship  in  a  democracy  like  ours. 


State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


PREFACE 


The  specific  purposes  of  this  survey  have  been  six-fold : 

(a)  To  find  the  present  plan  of  educating  the  white  rural  children  of 
the  county. 

(b)  To  find  the  extent  to  which  the  educational  needs  of  the  children 
are  being  met  under  the  present  plan. 

(c)  To  find  the  daily  cost  of  teaching  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance 
in  these  schools. 

(d)  On  the  basis  of  facts  found,  to  work  out  a  constructive  county- 
wide  plan  of  school  consolidation  anl  school  building. 

(e)  To  indicate  the  particular  advantages  of  the  proposed  county- 
wide  plan. 

(/)  To  find  the  total  cost  and  the  total  county-wide  tax  rate  needed 
to  put  this  county-wide  plan  into  successful  operation. 

We  believe  that  this  problem  of  working  out  a  constructive  county- 
wide  plan  of  school  consolidation  and  school  building,  providing  for  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people  adequate  and  modern  elementary  and 
Class  A  high  schools  in  one  unified  and  efficient  county  system  of  schools, 
is  the  most  far-reaching  problem  that  can  engage  in  its  solution,  the 
thought  and  unified  effort  of  the  people  of  the  whole  county.  We  believe 
the  successful  solution  of  this  problem  constitutes  the  mud-sill  of  our 
fullest  economic  development  and  expansion,  and  the  mud-sill  of  an 
intelligent,  progressive,  happy  and  efficient  rural  citizenship. 

We  have  undertaken  to  get  at  first-hand  all  the  essential  facts  involved 
in  a  thorough-going  and  reliable  county-wide  survey,  to  interpret  and 
to  discuss  them  in  the  light  of  common  every-day  experience,  avoiding 
technicalities  wherever  practicable. 

The  scope  of  the  survey  has  included  visitation  to  every  white  school 
in  the  county,  both  rural  and  urban.  In  studying  the  quality  of 
instruction  being  received  by  the  white  rural  children,  the  work  of  every 
teacher,  with  but  one  exception,  was  observed,  and  a  total  of  more  than 
150  recitations  were  carefully  studied. 

In  the  testing  program,  standardized  tests  were  given  to  the  children 
in  every  white  rural  school  in  the  county,  and  also  to  the  children  in 
all  the  elementary  grades  in  the  Kinston  and  LaGrange  schools.  A  total 
of  943  rural  children  were  given  tests,  while  a  total  of  1,161  in  the 
Kinston  and  LaGrange  schools  were  given  tests,  making  a  total  of  2,104 
children  given  separate  tests,  and  a  total  of  6,398  different  papers  scored. 

In  studying  the  white  rural  school  buildings  of  the  county,  every 
building  was  visited  and  scored  by  these  experts,  using  standards  of 
measurements  recognized  and  employed  by  authorities  throughout 
America. 
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Believing  the  educational  problems  to  be  solved  in  Lenoir  County  to 
be  common  to  all  the  other  counties  of  the  State,  and  believing  the 
method  suggested  for  their  solution  equally  applicable  to  every  other 
county  in  the  State,  we  have  attempted  to  make  this  survey  sufficiently 
comprehensive  and  intensive  both  in  method  and  scope  to  be  a  helpful 
guide  to  county  boards  of  education,  county  superintendents,  rural  school 
supervisors,  high  school  principals  and  teachers,  school  committeemen 
and  patrons  throughout  the  State,  who  are  engaging  in  the  solution  of 
these  common  problems. 

In  the  absence  of  a  complete  survey  of  the  colored  schools  of  the 
county,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  number  and  location  of  the 
schools  that  will  be  needed  to  accommodate  the  colored  children.  It  is 
also  impossible  to  determine  the  cost  of  the  reorganized  system  of  schools 
that  is  to  be  provided  for  the  colored  race.  The  county  board  of  education 
has  expressed  its  purpose  of  providing  for  the  colored  citizens  of  the 
county  comfortable,  well-built  school  buildings,  adequate  to  accommodate 
their  children. 

The  several  colored  school  districts  will  be  carefully  studied,  and  in 
all  probability  will  be  regrouped  with  the  idea  of  making  better  schools, 
and  at  the  same  time  promote  economy  of  administration.  A  reason- 
able amount  of  money  for  the  building  of  the  colored  schools  will  be 
provided  in  the  general  plans  adopted  for  developing  the  county-wide 
school  system  for  both  races.  It  will  be  possible  to  secure  several  thou- 
sand dollars  from  the  Rosenwald  Fund  and  from  the  colored  people 
themselves  for  improving  their  schools.  This  will  greatly  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  county,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  new  and  better  schools 
the  colored  people  need. 

The  Survey  Staff 

The  survey  staff  consisted  of  the  following  members :  Miss  Hattie  S. 
Parrott,  Assistant  State  Supervisor  Rural  Schools,  in  charge  of  testing 
program  in  both  rural  and  urban  schools,  and  also  aiding  in  scoring  the 
rural  school  buildings;  Mr.  W.  F.  Credle,  Assistant  State  Director  of 
Schoolhouse  Planning,  rendering  an  essential  service  in  scoring  the 
white  rural  school  buildings  of  the  county;  Mr.  John  J.  Blair,  State 
Director  of  Schoolhouse  Planning,  who  made  the  maps  presented  in  this 
report  ;  L.  C.  Brogden,  State  Supervisor  Rural  Schools,  who  made  the 
other  investigations  and  studies  embodied  in  this  report,  and  Mr.  E.  E. 
Sams,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Lenoir  County,  without 
whose  constant,  untiring,  and  efficient  cooperation  in  every  phase  of  the 
work  the  survey  could  hardly  have  been  made. 

For  helpful  criticism  of  the  survey,  the  survey  staff  is  indebted  to 
State  Superintendent  A.  T.  Allen,  Dr.  M.  R.  Trabue,  of  our  State 
University;  J.  E.  Hilman,  Director  of  Teacher-Training;  J.  H.  High- 
smith,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools,  and  C.  Newbold,  Director  of 
Negro  Education.  L.  C.  Brogden, 

Director  of  the  Survey. 


PART  ONE 
The  Present  Educational  Situation  in  Lenoir  County 


CHAPTER  I 
LENOIR  COUNTY 

1.  Its  Location  and  Physical  Characteristics. 

2.  Population,  Composition  and  Distribution. 

3.  Total  Taxable  Wealth. 

4.  Roads. 

(1)  Location  and  Physical  Characteristics.  In  land  area  the  county  is 
about  an  average  county,  containing  390  square  miles. 

*"It  lies  in  the  southeast  section  of  the  tidewater  region  of  the  State  and  on 
the  lower  course  of  the  Neuse. 

"Cotton  and  tobacco  are  the  great  money  crops.  The  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  all  other  cereals ;  also  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes. 
All  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  regions  can  be  successfully  grown,  and  the 
cultivation,  if  made  a  specialty,  would  be  attended  with  profit.  There  are  no 
lands  in  the  entire  State  of  North  Carolina  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  bright  yellow  tobacco  than  the  lands  of  Lenoir  County.  Owing  to  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  county,  land  is  in  demand.  There  is  a  high  order  of  intelli- 
gence among  the  farming  population,  and  they  are  well  abreast  with  the  recent 
improvements  in  farming. 

"The  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  (now  the  Norfolk  and  Southern)  Rail- 
road traverses  the  county,  giving  access  to  all  the  markets ;  and  this  facility 
has  given  an  impetus  to  truck  farming,  for  which  soil  and  climate  are  well 
adapted,  and  all  the  early  vegetables  cultivated  on  the  shores  of  navigable 
waters  are  sent  to  markets  from  Lenoir  with  equal  facility  and  profit.  Kinston, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Neuse  River,  and  is  also  the  southern  terminus 
of  a  branch  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line." 

(2)  Total  Population  and  its  Increase.  According  to  the  fourteenth 
census,  the  total  population  of  the  county  is  29,553,  in  1910  it  was  22,769, 
while  in  1900  it  was  18,639.  The  total  population  of  the  county  increased 
22.2  per  cent  from  1900  to  1910,  but  from  1910-1920  it  increased  29.8  per  cent. 
The  population  per  square  mile  in  the  county  in  1920  is  75.8  per  cent,  while 
the  population  per  square  mile  for  the  entire  State  is  only  52.5  per  cent.  In 
population  per  square  mile  the  county  is  far  above  the  average  for  the  State. 
There  are  only  fifteen  counties  in  the  State  with  a  larger  population  per 
square  mile  than  Lenoir. 

(a)  Rural  Population  and  Its  Increase.  In  1900  the  rural  population  of  the 
county  was  14,553 ;  in  1910,  15,774 ;  while  in  1920  it  was  19,784.  The  increase 
in  the  rural  population  of  the  county  from  1900  to  1910  was  only  8.5  per  cent, 
while  from  1910  to  1920  the  increase  rose  to  25.4  per  cent.  The  rural  popula- 
tion per  square  mile  is  50.7  per  cent,  while  the  rural  population  for  the  entire 
State  is  42.4  per  cent.  In  rural  population  per  square  mile  the  county  ranks 
twenty-fifth. 
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(b)  Distribution  of  Rural  Population  by  Townships. 


Name  01  lownship 

1920 

1910 

1900 

Per  Cent 
Increase, 
1910-1920 

Contentnea  Neck  Township   .  

2,182 

1,970 

1,515 

10.7 

Falling  Creek  Township     . 

1,666 

1,248 

1,148 

33.5 

Institute  Township...  .   

1,416 

1,125 

1,123 

25.8 

Kinston  Township,  including  Kinston,  etc..  ....  . 

11,676 

8,360 

5,551 

39.6 

Aloseley  Hall  Township,  including  LaGrange  

3, 327 

2,  737 

2, 585 

21. 6 

Neuse  Township                ....  ■ 

1,172 

967 

836 

21 

Sand  Hill  Township  

761 

623 

664 

22.2 

Southwest  Township     .  .  . 

561 

623 

681 

Trent  Township..:.   

1,980 

1,512 

1,257 

31 

Vance  Township  

1,801 

1,374 

1,061 

31 

Woodington  Township                                     .  . 

1,478 

1,090 

1,123 

35.6 

*Decrease  of  62  inhabitants. 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  population  in  some  of  these 
strictly  rural  townships  during  the  past  decade  has  grown  more  rapidly  than 
in  others ;  that  Woodington  Township,  with  its  35.6  per  cent  increase  since 
1910,  leads  all  the  others,  but  with  Falling  Creek,  with  its  33.5  per  cent  in- 
crease, a  close  second.  Southwest  Township  is  the  only  township  which  has 
actually  lost  in  population  since  the  last  census. 

The  facts  indicating  the  growth  in  population  in  these  respective  townships 
should  have  careful  consideration  in  a  school  building  and  school  consolidation 
program. 

(c)  Town  Population,  Its  Increase  and  distribution. 


1920 

1910 

1900 

Increase  in 
Per  Cent, 
1910-1920 

Kinston  City                                                       .  .. 

9,771 
1,390 
166 

6,905 
1,007 
58 

4,106 
833 

41.5 

38 

54 

LaGrange       

Pink  Hill    

Totals    

11,327 

7,970 

4,939 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  town  of  Kinston  increased  its 
population  from  1910  to  1920  41.5  per  cent ;  that  LaGrange  increased  its 
population  in  that  period  38  per  cent,  and  Pink  Hill  increased  its  population 
from  1910-1920  approximately  54  per  cent.  And  this  proportionate  increase 
in  the  population  of  these  respective  towns  during  the  past  decade  should  be 
also  taken  in  consideration  in  a  county-wide  program  for  school  consolidation 
and  school  building. 

(d)  Racial  Composition  of  Population. 


Total 
Popu- 
lation 

Native 
White 

Native 
White 

Foreign 
Born 

Native 
White 
Mixed 
Parent- 
age 

Negro 
Popu- 
lation 

Per 
Cent 
Native 
White 

Per 
Cent 
White 
Foreign 
Born 

Per 
Cent 
Negro 

1920  

29,555 
22.759 

16,384 
12,583 

80 
30 

40 

13,061 
10,225 

55.4 
55 

0.4 
0.1 

44.8 
44.9 

1910  
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen:  (a)  that  the  native  white  popula- 
tion in  1920  constituted  55.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  a  gain  of  four-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  since  1910;  (b)  that  the  white  foreign-born  constituted  in  1920 
four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  a  gain  since  1910  of  three-tenths  of 
one  per  cent;  (c)  that  the  negro  population  in  1920  constituted  44.8  per  cent 
of  total,  or  a  relative  loss  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  since  1910.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  education  in  Lenoir  County  is  but  little  affected  by  the  foreign-born 
element  in  its  population. 

(3)  Total  Taxable  Wealth  and  Increase  in  its  Farm  Value.  The  total 
taxable  wealth  of  county  for  1923-24  is  approximately  $29,250,000.  In  taxable 
wealth  Lenoir  County  stands  far  ahead  of  the  average  county  in  the  State, 
standing  28  from  the  top  of  the  list.  In  1920,  189,153  acres  of  land  were  in 
farms  in  the  county,  which  was  75  per  cent  of  its  land  areas.  In  1900  the 
total  value  of  all  farm  property  in  the  county  was  $2,026,515,  in  1910  it  had 
risen  to  $4,156,271,  and  in  1920  had  risen  to  $23,509,250,  a  gain  of  approxi- 
mately 100  per  cent  from  1900  to  1910,  but  a  gain  from  1910  to  1920  of  more 
than  500  per  cent.  In  its  total  value  of  all  farm  property,  Lenoir  is  surpassed 
by  nine  counties  only  in  the  entire  State. 

The  average  value  of  all  property  per  farm  in  the  county  in  1920  was  $7,435, 
while  the  average  value  of  all  property  per  farm  for  the  State  as  a  whole  was 
only  $4,634.  In  this  average  value  of  property  per  farm  Lenoir  County  is 
surpassed  by  three  counties  only :  Greene,  Pitt,  and  Wayne. 

(4)  Roads.  A  few  years  ago  Lenoir  County  voted  a  two  million  dollar 
bond  issue  for  roads.  It  now  has,  or  soon  will  have,  approximately  70  miles  of 
hard-surface  roads.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  county  has  more  miles  in 
hard-surface  roads  for  its  size  than  any  county  in  the  entire  State. 
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CHAPTER  II 


WHAT  IS  THE  PRESENT  PLAN  FOR  MEETING  THE  EDU- 
CATIONAL NEEDS  OF  THE  RURAL  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
COUNTY? 

Outside  the  city  of  Kinston  and  LaGrange,  which  are  independent  school 
districts,  the  schools  of  the  county  are  under  the  control  of  the  county  board 
of  education,  consisting  of  three  members.  The  members  of  this  board  are 
nominated  from  the  county  at  large  at  the  county  primary,  and  their  nomina- 
tions are  ratified  by  the  State  Legislature. 

This  board  is  now  undertaking  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  white 
rural  school  children  through  the  maintenance  of  42  separate  schools  in  42 
separate  school  districts,  embracing  an  area  of  390  square  miles.  (See  map 
on  preceding  page.)  Each  of  these  42  schools  has  its  committee  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  county  board  of  education. 

Of  these  42  school  districts  twenty  have  voted  a  local  tax,  ranging  in  rate 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  assessed  valuation 
of  property.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  these  42  school  districts 
ranges  from  $163,915  to  $772,345.  The  local  tax  voted  is  used  to  supplement 
the  appropriations  from  the  county  school  fund  in  lengthening  the  school  term 
or  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  teachers. 

The  length  of  school  term  in  these  42  school  districts  averages  from  6  to  8 
months.  In  three  of  the  districts  the  school  term  last  session  was  seven 
months,  in  five  it  was  eight  months,  while  in  the  remaining  34  it  was  six 
months  only. 

Of  the  42  schools,  fifteen  are  one-teacher  schools,  nineteen  are  two-teacher, 
six  are  three-teacher,  one  a  four-teacher,  and  one  is  the  Pink  Hill  consolidated 
school,  employing  ten  teachers.  The  white  one-teacher  schools  constitute 
35.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  while  the  one-  and  two-teacher  schools 
combined  constitute  80  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  In  five  of  these  one- 
teacher  schools  one  teacher  alone  is  having  to  teach  all  the  seven  grades  of 
the  elementary  school ;  in  six  one  teacher  is  having  to  teach  six  grades ; 
while  in  four  schools  only  is  one  teacher  having  to  teach  as  few  as  four  grades 
of  work.  In  these  42  schools  four  teachers  only  are  giving  their  entire  time 
to  high  school  work,  and  three  of  these  are  in  the  Pink  Hill  consolidated 
school. 

The  total  white  revised  rural  school  census  6-21,  for  1921-22  was  3,289.  Of 
this  number  2,936  were  enrolled  during  the  past  session,  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  1,829.  This  means  that  89  per  cent  of  the  revised  census  was 
enrolled,  that  only  55.6  per  cent  of  this  census  was  in  daily  attendance,  and 
that  only  63  per  cent  of  even  the  enrollment  were  in  school  every  day  during 
the  past  session. 


CHAPTER  III 


ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  HAVING  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  STUDY  ALL  THE  IMPORTANT  SUB- 
JECTS THEY  SHOULD? 


Table  1 — Showing  Per  Gent  of  the  Various  Types  of  Rural  Schools  in  County 
in  Which  Teacher's  Daily  Schedule  Shows  no  Provision  for  the  Teaching  of 
the  Subjects  Indicated  Below. 


Subject 

One- 
Teacher, 
Per  Cent 

Two- 
Teacher, 
Per  Cent 

Three- 
Teacher, 
Per  Cent 

Moss  Hill, 
Four- 
Teacher 

Pink  Hill, 

Ten- 
Teacher 

Con- 
solidated 
School 

Writing.                                       .  ... 

60 
6.7 

20 

13 

73 

60 
100 
100 
100 

31.6 

Spelling..   

Physiology,  sanitation,  or  hygiene.. . 
History.      

26 

Civics     

42 

52.6 
100 

93.3 
100 

50 

33J 
100 
100 
100 

no  provision 

Agriculture..    

Music...    ...       ...   .   

Physical  education  

no  provision 
no  provision 

Cooking  and  sewing          ..    .  . 

(1)  Writing. — Shall  the  pupils  in  all  the  rural  elementary  schools  of  the 
county  have  writing  lessons  every  day?  In  60  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher 
schools  and  in  31  per  cent  of  the  two-teacher  schools  there  is  no  place  for 
writing  lessons  on  the  daily  schedule  of  the  teacher. 

(2)  Spelling. — Should  spelling  be  taught  every  day  in  the  rural  elementary 
schools  of  the  county?  In  6.7  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher  schools,  the  teacher's 
daily  schedule  shows  no  place  for  the  teaching  of  this  subject. 

(3)  History. — Is  not  this  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  taught  in 
every  rural  elementary  school  of  the  county?  In  13  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher 
schools  there  appears  no  place  on  the  teacher's  daily  program  for  the  teaching 
of  this  subject. 

(4)  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene. — Is  it  as  important  for  our  country 
children  to  become  physically  as  well  as  mentally  fit?  In  20  per  cent  of  the 
one-teacher  and  in  26  per  cent  of  the  two-teacher  schools  no  provision  on  the 
teacher's  daily  program  for  the  teaching  of  these  subjects. 

(5)  Agriculture. — Since  a  majority  of  the  children  now  growing  up  in  the 
rural  districts  are  going  to  become  farmers,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  common  sense 
that  these  children  should  have  ample  opportunity  to  grasp  at  least  the 
elemental  facts  about  the  occupation  they  are  going  to  follow?  In  60  per  cent 
of  the  one-teacher  schools,  52.6  per  cent  of  the  two-teacher  schools,  and  in 
33%  per  cent  of  the  three-teacher  schools  there  appears  no  provision  on  the 
teachers'  daily  schedule  for  the  teaching  of  this  subject. 

(6)  Music. — Shall  our  rural  children  have  a  fair  chance  at  this  subject? 
Shall  not  the  country  school  equip  boys  and  girls  to  make  a  life  as  well  as 
to  make  a  living :  shall  it  not  equip  them  to  enjoy  the  "refined  pleasures  of 
life"  :  to  get  more  joy  out  of,  and  add  more  joy  to,  country  life?  For  the 
whole  of  country  life  is  not  taken  up  with  the  actual  struggle  of  making  a 
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living.  There  come  hours  of  freedom  from  toil,  and  of  diversion  of  some  sort. 
Therefore,  the  country  school  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of  equipping 
these  boys  and  girls  to  use  these  hours  of  relaxation  to  the  greatest  advantage 
to  themselves,  and  to  those  about  them.  And  what  one  thing  enables  them  to 
get  more  real  joy  out  of  life  during  these  hours  of  relaxation  than  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  good  music,  than  tne  ability  to  sing  well  and  to 
play  well  upon  a  favorite  instrument?  What  offers  more  genuine  pleasure  to 
the  country  home  on  the  long  winter  evenings  when  the  family  is  gathered 
about  the  glowing  fireside  than  the  singing  and  the  playing  of  the  children 
upon  their  favorite  instruments,  the  songs  of  the  old  masters  as  the  evening 
hours  wear  away,  and  what  adds  more  to  the  life  and  interest  of  the  country 
Sunday  school  and  the  country  church  than  good  music? 

And  yet  in  only  one  of  the  42  rural  schools  of  the  county  is  there  any  place 
on  the  teachers'  daily  program  for  the  teaching  of  music,  and  this  is  in  the  one 
consolidated  school  in  the  county. 

(7)  Civics. — In  this  age  when  we  are  stressing  so  much  good  citizenship, 
is  it  important  that  our  rural  pupils  have  an  opportunity  to  study  in  a  system- 
atic way  the  simple  facts  underlying  good  citizenship  and  good  government? 

In  73  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher,  42  per  cent  of  the  two-teacher,  and  50  per 
cent  of  the  three-teacher  schools  there  appears  no  place  on  the  teachers'  daily 
schedule  for  the  teaching  of  this  subject. 

(8)  Domestic  Arts. — Shall  the  girls  in  our  rural  schools,  the  majority  of 
whom  will  become  home-makers  and  home-keepers,  have  ample  opportunity  to 
equip  themselves  for  the  profession  they  are  going  to  follow? 

In  not  one  rural  school  in  the  county  is  there  any  provision  on  the  teachers' 
daily  program  for  the  teaching  of  this  important  subject. 

To  Sum  Up:  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table — (1)  That  in  60  per 
cent  of  the  one-teacher  and  31.6  per  cent  of  the  two-teacher  schools  there 
appears  no  place  on  the  teachers'  daily  program  for  the  teaching  of  Writing ; 
(2)  that  in  6.7  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher  schools  there  appears  no  place  on 
the  teachers'  daily  program  for  the  teaching  of  Spelling;  (3)  in  20  per  cent 
of  the  one-teacher  schools  and  26  per  cent  of  the  two-teacher  schools  no  place 
for  Physiology,  Hygiene,  or  Sanitation;  (4)  in  13  per  cent  of  the  one- teacher 
schools  no  place  for  History ;  (5)  in  73  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher,  42  per  cent 
of  the  two-teacher,  50  per  cent  of  the  three-teacher,  and  in  100  per  cent  of  the 
four-teacher  schools  (only  one  4-teacher  school)  no  place  for  Civics;  (6)  in 
60  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher,  52.6  per  cent  of  the  two-teacher,  and  33  V?  per 
cent  of  the  three-teacher  schools  no  place  for  Agriculture;  (7)  in  only  one  of 
the  42  rural  schools  does  there  appear  any  provision  for  the  teaching  of  Music ; 
(8)  in  only  one  of  the  42  rural  schools  does  there  seem  to  be  on  the  program 
any  provision  even  looking  in  the  direction  of  what  may  strictly  be  termed 
physical  training:  (9)  in  not  one  single  rural  school  does  there  appear  any 
place  for  the  teaching  of  Domestic  Arts,  Home-making,  and  Home-keeping. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
RECEIVING  EACH  DAY  AS  MUCH  TIME  AS  THEY 
SHOULD  ON  CERTAIN  IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS? 


Table  2 — Showing  Average  Number  Minutes  Given  Daily  to  Reading. 


Grade 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

One-teacher    

20.7 

14 

12 

11.5 

12.6 

10 

13 

Two-teacher       

42 

27 

25 

17 

14.4 

16 

14 

Three-teacher    . . . 

38 

27.5 

25 

25 

23 

16.7 

21 

Four-teacher      - 

60 

40 

40 

20 

20 

20 

0 

Pink  Hill    

90 

55 

60 

60 

60 

125 

>35 

LaGrange      

115 

35 

40 

40 

40 

*18 

m 

Kinston            .....  1    

60 

60 

30 

30 

20 

'18 

318 

'In  the  sixth  grade  in  the  Pink  Hill  school  a  25-minute  period  is  devoted  to  this  subject  on  alternate 
days,  while  in  the  seventh  grade  a  35-minute  period  is  devoted  to  this  subject  on  alternate  days. 

2In  the  LaGrange  school  two  45-minute  periods  per  week  in  the  sixth  grade  are  devoted  to  this 
subject,  or  an  average  of  18  minutes  per  day,  while  in  the  seventh  grade  in  this  school  135  minutes  per 
week  are  given  to  this  subject,  or  an  average  of  27  minutes  per  day. 

3In  the  Kinston  schools  two  45-minute  periods  per  week  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  are  given 
to  this  subject,  an  average  of  18  minutes  per  day. 

(1)  From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  daily  amount  of  time 
given  to  the  subject  of  Reading,  the  one-teacher  school  is  the  laggard  in  the 
race ;  that  while  it  devotes  20.7  minutes  only  to  this  subject  each  day,  in  the 
first  grade,  the  Pink  Hill  consolidated  school  devotes  on  the  average  90 
minutes  a  day,  or  more  than  400  per  cent  more  time.  If  we  compare  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  this  subject  in  any  one  grade  in  the  one-teacher 
school  with  the  amount  of  time  given  to  this  subject  in  the  same  grade  in  the 
Pink  Hill  school  the  difference  is  quite  noticeable. 

(2)  While  the  two,  three,  and  four-teacher  schools  are  devoting  on  the 
average  from  31.3  to  47  minutes  daily  to  this  subject  in  each  of  the  first  three 
grades  in  an  average  school  term  of  132  days,  the  LaGrange  school  is  devoting 
on  the  average  63  minutes  a  day,  or  nearly  100  per  cent  more  time,  and  for  a 
school  term  of  180  days. 

(3)  Owing  to  the  over-crowded  conditions  in  the  Kinston  school,  and  the 
necessity  for  a  double  shift,  the  time  devoted  to  reading  as  indicated  on  the 
table  may  not  represent  it  fairly. 
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Table  3 — Showing  Average  Number  Minutes  Given  Daily  to  Writing. 


-  

Grade 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

One-teacher    

Two-teacher             .  .  ..   

Three-teacher*   .. 

12 

11.5 

12 
10 

12 
10 

12 
14 

12 
15 

12 
15 

12 
15 

Four-teacher  

10 

10 

15 

15 

10 

10 

t30 

Pink  Hill  

15 

35 

15 

20 

tl5 

t20 

t30 

LaGrange                        .  -  ...   

20 

15 

30 

15 

0 

0 

0 

Kinston          .         .  .                   .  ... 

20 

20 

15 

tl2 

15 

tie 

20 

*Writing  was  taught  in  the  three-teacher  schools,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  time  devoted  to 
this  subject  was  not  definitely  stated  by  each  grade  in  each  school,  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  accurately 
the  time  given  to  this  subject.    Therefore,  it  has  been  omitted  in  the  table  for  the  three-teacher  schools. 

tThis  subject  is  not  taught  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  every  day  in  the  Pink  Hill  School, 
but  alternates  with  some  other  subject. 

Jin  the  Kinston  schools,  three  20-minute  periods  per  week  or  an  average  of  12  minutes  per  day 
are  given  to  this  subject  in  the  fourth  grade,  while  in  the  sixth  grade  two  40-minute  periods  per  week, 
an  average  of  16  minutes  per  day,  are  given  to  this  subject. 

(1)  To  the  subject  of  Writing  in  each  of  the  first  three  grades  the  one- 
teacher  schools  devote  an  average  of  12  minutes  daily,  while  the  Pink  Hill 
Consolidated  School  devotes  an  average  of  22  minutes  daily,  or  nearly  100  per 
cent  more  time. 

(2)  Again,  while  the  one-,  two-,  three-,  and  four-teacher  schools  devote  on 
the  average  of  from  10.5  to  12  minutes  a  day  to  this  subject  in  each  of  the 
first  three  grades,  the  Kinston  and  LaGrange  schools  devote  on  an  average 
from  18  to  22  minutes  daily. 


Table  4 — Showing  Average  Number  Minutes  Given  Daily  to  Spelling. 


Grade 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

One-teacher                                    .  .  .  .  . 

12 

7.8 

8 

6.6 
9.6 

7 

7 

8 

Two-teacher.  ...                      ...  ..   

17.5 
16 

13.8 

14.4 

10 

8.9 

9.4 

Three-teacher.                                     ...  . 

14 

15 

14 

12 

14 

11 

Four-teacher     - 

10 

10 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Pink  Hill  

0 

40 

15 

15 

15 

20 

10 

LaGrange                                 ...          -  - 

20 

20 

25 

25 

15 

45 

*18 

Kinston.  .  .  ...    

0 

20 

40 

40 

15 

20 

20 

*In  the  LaGrange  School  two  45-minute  periods  per  week,  an  average  of  18  minutes  per  day,  are 
given  to  this  subject. 


(1)  To  Spelling  in  each  of  the  first  three  grades  the  one-teacher  school 
devotes  an  average  of  9.3  minutes,  while  the  Pink  Hill  Consolidated  School 
devotes  an  average  of  18.3  minutes  daily,  or  exactly  100  per  cent  more  time. 

(2)  It  will  also  be  seen  from  this  table  that  while  the  one-,  two-,  three-, 
and  four-teacher  schools  devote  an  average  of  from  12  to  15.2  minutes  daily 
to  this  subject  in  the  first  three  grades,  the  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools 
devote  an  average  from  20  to  22  minutes  daily  to  this  subject  in  these  same 
grades. 
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Table  5 — Showing  Average  Number  Minutes  Given  Daily  to  Arithmetic. 


Grade 

I 

o 
& 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

One-teacher 

15 

14 

12.4 

12.6 

14 

15 

15.7 

Two-teacher      

21.8 

18.3 

20 

17.8 

17.8 

17.5 

16 

Three-teacher..  ._    ......  .. 

16 

19 

20.8 

20 

21 

23.7 

26 

Four-teacher      

15 

20 

20 

30 

25 

25 

0 

Pink  Hill  

50 

40 

70 

30 

30 

60 

30 

LaGrange   .   

30 

45 

60 

90 

100 

45 

45 

Kinston   ... 

20 

15 

30 

38 

30 

40 

40 

(1)  From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  time  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  Arithmetic  the  one-teacher  school  is  again  the  laggard  in  the  race ; 
that  while  it  devotes  on  the  average  only  15.7  minutes  daily  to  this  subject 
in  the  seventh  grade,  the  Pink  Hill  consolidated  school  devotes  on  the  average 
30  minutes  daily,  or  100  per  cent  more  time.  And  if  we  compare  the  amount 
of  time  given  to  this  subject  daily  in  any  one  grade  in  the  one-teacher  school 
with  the  amount  of  time  given  daily  to  this  subject  in  the  same  grade  in  the 
Pink  Hill  school,  the  difference  in  time  is  quite  noticeable. 

On  the  average  the  two-,  three-,  and  four-teacher  schools  are  devoting  from 
18.3  to  20.3  minutes  each  day  in  each  of  the  first  three  grades  to  this  subject, 
while  the  LaGrange  school  is  devoting  an  average  of  45  minutes  daily,  or  an 
average  of  more  than  100  per  cent  more  time.  And  yet  here  and  there  are 
unthinking  parents  who  really  think  they  think  that  a  three-  or  four-teacher 
school  can  accomplish  for  their  children  all  that  is  necessary ;  that  in  these 
schools  the  teachers  should  be  required  to  teach  ten  and  eleven  grades  of  work. 
When  they  have  a  three-  or  four-teacher  school  they  feel  that  they  have  practi- 
cally a  university  in  their  midst. 


Table  6 — Showing  Average  Number  Minutes  Given  Daily  to  Geography. 


Grade 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

One-teacher                              .  . 

0 

0 

11 

12 

12 

12 

11.7 

Two-teacher  1              ...  .    ... 

0 

0 

18.6 

17 

16 

14.4 

14 

Three-teacher  ...  ...  ...  

0 

0 

16 

19 

17 

19 

21.5 

Four-teacher                       .  .  .      .  . 

0 

0 

10 

20 

20 

20 

0 

Pink  Hill  

0 

0 

'20 

20 

30 

125 

30 

LaGrange.            ...  .  ...    

0 

30 

q 

35 

40 

40 

30 

Kinston...    .  .                               .  ...  . 

0 

0 

25 

30 

20 

45 

45 

'This  subject  not  taught  every  day,  but  is  /aught  on  alternate  days. 


(1)  While  the  one-teacher  school  devotes  on  the  average  only  11.7  minutes 
daily  to  Geography  in  the  seventh  grade,  the  Pink  Hill  consolidated  school 
devotes  on  the  average  30  minutes  a  day,  or  more  than  150  per  cent  more  time. 

(2)  While  the  two-,  three-,  and  four-teacher  schools  devote  to  this  subject 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  an  average  of  from  15.8  to  20  minutes 
daily,  the  LaGrange  school  devotes  an  average  of  38.3  minutes  daily,  or 
nearly  100  per  cent  more  time. 
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Table  7 — Showing  Average  Number  Minutes  Given  Daily  to  History. 


Grade 

2 

q 
0 

4 

5 

6 

7 

One-teacher 

0 

0 

0 

15 

12.4 

12 

12.8 

Two-teacher   

0 

0 

0 

19 

18 

17 

17 

Three-teacher   .  

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

20 

17 

Four-teacher     

0 

15 

0 

0 

20 

20 

0 

Pink  Hill    . 

0 

0 

'20 

15 

•30 

■30 

'25 

LaGrange.       

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

45 

40 

Kinston-    .  .      

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

i32 

40 

'This  subject  is  not  taught  every  day  in  the  Pink  Hill  school,  but  is  taught  on  alternate  days. 
2In  the  Kinston  schools  four  40-minute  periods  per  week,  an  average  of  32  minutes  per  day,  is 
given  to  this  subject  in  the  sixth  grade. 


(1)  To  the  subject  of  History  in  the  seventh  grade,  the  one:teacher  school 
is  devoting  an  average  of  12.8  minutes  daily  only,  while  the  Kinston  and 
LaGrange  schools  are  devoting  on  the  average  40  minutes  a  day,  or  more  than 
300  per  cent  more  time,  and  for  a  school  term  50  per  cent  longer. 

(2)  While  the  two-,  three-,  and  four-teacher  schools  devote  on  an  average 
from  17.5  to  20  minutes  daily  to  this  subject  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  the 
LaGrange  school  is  devoting  on  an  average  of  42.5  minutes  daily,  or  practically 
100  per  cent  more  time,  and  for  a  school  term  36  per  cent  longer. 


Table  8 — Showing  Average  Number  Minutes  Given  Daily  to  Physiology, 
Sanitation,  or  Hygiene. 


Grade 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

One-teacher   ..   

0 

0 

0 

10 

10.4 

9.9 

12.5 

Two-teacher...  .  .  .   

0 

0 

0 

17 

15 

15 

15 

Three-teacher...   .  ...  

0 

0 

0 

20 

16 

16.8 

18 

Four-teacher                                       .  . 

0 

0 

0 

20 

20 

20 

0 

Pink  Hill  

0 

0 

10 

0 

'30 

'30 

0 

LaGrange                                          ...  . 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

Kinston..  ...    .  .      

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

U5 

0 

'In  the  Pink  Hill  school  a  30-minute  period  per  day  on  alternate  days  is  given  to  Sanitation  in 
fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

JIn  the  Kinston  schools  three  25-minute  periods  per  week,  an  average  of  15  minutes  per  day,  is 
given  to  Hygiene  in  the  sixth  grade. 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  LaGrange  school  and  the 
Kinston  school  are  devoting  time  to  this  subject  of  Physiology  or  Hygiene 
in  one  grade  only.  The  LaGrange  school  is  teaching  this  subject  in  the  fifth 
grade  only.  It  is  quite  probable  that  these  two  schools  are  not  giving  all  the 
time  to  this  important  subject  they  would  like  to  give,  or  as  much  time  as  this 
important  subject  demands.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  the  rural  schools 
under  their  present  organization  to  give  all  the  time  to  this  subject  that  ought 
to  be  given  to  it. 
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Table  9 — Shoiving  Average  Number  Minutes  Given  Daily  to  Agriculture. 


Grade 

I 

2 

9 

a 

0 

7 

One-teacher     - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

12.5 

10 

Two-teacher  ...        . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

0 

Three-teacher      

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

20 

0 

Pink  Hill  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i30 

LaGrange...                .  1  _              ...  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

Kinston                                       .  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

[This  subject  is  not  taught  every  day,  but  on  alternate  days. 


When  we  consider  the  fact  that  Lenoir  County  is  largely  a  rural  county, 
and  that  the  majority  of  the  children  are  country  children,  it  must  appear 
self-evident  from  the  above  table  that  none  of  the  schools  of  the  county, 
whether  urban  or  rural,  is  giving  all  the  time  that  it  should  to  this  subject, 
whether  we  consider  it  from  the  standpoint  of  nature  study  in  the  primary 
grades  or  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture  in  the  upper  grammar  grades. 


Table  10 — Showing  Average  Number  Minutes  Given  Daily  to  Civics. 


Grade 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

One-teacher                     .      . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Two-teacher          .                    ......  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Three-teacher                   .  .     .     ..  ..  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Four-teacher   ...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pink  Hill  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'25 

LaGrange.  ..........    . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

Kinston...    .    ...     

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

]This  subject  is  not  taught  every  day,  but  on  alternate  days. 


(1)  From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Kinston  school  makes  no 
provision  for  the  teaching  of  Civics  in  any  one  of  the  elementary  grades. 
This,  however,  may  be  due  to  the  present  over-crowded  condition  in  the  schools, 
and  the  necessity  for  running  a  double  shift  each  day.  This  subject  is  too 
important  to  be  omitted  from  the  program  of  the  elementary  school. 

(2)  It  will  also  appear  quite  evident  from  the  table  above  that  none  of  the 
schools  of  the  county  is  giving  to  this  subject  the  time  its  importance  demands. 


SUMMARY 

(1)  From  the  foregoing  tables  in  this  chapter  it  must  seem  self-evident 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  amount  of  time  devoted  each  day  to  Reading, 
Writing,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  History,  and  Geography,  the  one-teacher  schools 
of  the  county  are  the  unmistakable  laggards  in  the  race. 

(2)  To  Reading  in  the  first  three  grades  the  Pink  Hill  consolidated  school 
is  devoting  nearly  100  per  cent  more  time  each  day  than  does  the  one-teacher 
school ;  to  Writing  and  to  Spelling  nearly  100  per  cent  more  time. 
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(3)  To  Arithmetic  in  the  seventh  grade  the  Pink  Hill  school  is  devoting 
daily  nearly  100  per  cent  more  time  than  does  the  one-teacher  school  :  to 
Geography  more  than  150  per  cent  more  time;  to  History  nearly  300  per  cent 
more  time,  and  for  a  school  term  33%  per  cent  longer. 

(4)  To  Reading  in  each  of  the  first  three  grades  the  LaGrange  school  is 
devoting  daily  100  per  cent  more  time  than  the  two-,  three-,  and  four-teacher 
schools  ;  to  Writing  and  to  Arithmetic  nearly  100  per  cent  more  time. 

(5)  To  Geography  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  the  LaGrange  school 
is  devoting  daily  nearly  100  per  cent  more  time  than  do  these  two-,  three-,  and 
four-teacher  schools;  to  History  and  to  Arithmetic  in  these  grades  approxi- 
mately 100  per  cent  more  time,  and  for  a  school  term  36  per  cent  longer. 

We  have  omitted  in  this  chapter  the  discussion  of  the  relative  amounts  of 
time  devoted  by  the  various  schools  of  the  county  to  the  teaching  of  Agricul- 
ture, Physiology  or  Hygiene,  and  Civics,  not  because  these  subjects  are  not 
essential  to  efficient  citizenship,  but  rather  because  the  time  devoted  to  them 
in  all  the  schools  of  the  county  is  not  enough  to  make  a  comparison  of  the 
relative  amounts  of  time  devoted  to  them  especially  significant.  We  have 
confined  our  comparisons  largely  to  the  relative  amounts  of  time  devoted  to 
the  three  R's  because  these  subjects  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  bill  of  fare 
common  to  all  the  schools,  big  and  little,  in  the  county.  . 

In  the  tables  included  in  this  chapter  we  have  not  included  the  subject  of 
Music,  because  the  teaching  of  this  subject  appears  in  the  elementary  school 
program  of  only  three  schools  in  the  county :  Kinston,  LaGrange,  and  Pink 
Hill.  We  have  not  included  Manual  Training  or  Domestic  Science  because 
these  subjects  do  not  appear  upon  the  elementary  school  program  of  a  single 
school  in  the  county. 


CHAPTER  V 


ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  ATTENDING 
SCHOOL  AS  REGULARLY  AS  THEY  SHOULD? 


Table  11 — Showing — 


Revised 
School 
Sensus, 
6-21 

Total 
School 
Enrollment 

Average 
Daily 
Attendance 

Per  Cent 
of  Revised 
Census 
Enrolled 

Per  Cent 
of  Enroll- 
ment in 
Daily 
Attendance 

Per  Cent 
of  Revised 
Census  in 

Daily 
Attendance 

One-teacher   

644 

503 

307 

78 

61 

47.67 

Two-teacher  

1,620 

1,315 

800 

81.1 

60.8 

49.4 

Three-teacher..   - 

685 

596 

352 

87 

59 

51.39 

Four-teacher  

139 

118 

85 

84.9 

72 

61.15 

Pink  Hill  ■_  

440 

401 

256 

91.1 

63.8 

58 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fifteen  one-teacher  schools 
enroll  78  per  cent  of  their  revised  school  census  and  keep  in  daily  attendance 
only  47.67  per  cent  of  this  census.  On  these  two  points  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  one-teacher  school  ranks  the  lowest  among  the  different  types  of  schools 
in  the  county. 


ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COUNTY  UP 
TO  THE  STATE' S  STANDARD  IN  WHITE  RURAL  SCHOOL  ATTEND- 
ANCE? 


Table  12 — Shotting — 


Revised 
School 
Census, 
6-21 

Total 
School 
Enrollment 

Average 
Daily 
Attendance 

Per  Cent 
of  Revised 
Census 
Enrolled 

Per  Cent 
of  Enroll- 
ment in 
Daily 
Attendance 

Per  Cent 
of  Revised 
Census  in 

Daily 
Attendance 

County   .  

3,528 
468,761 

2,933 
398,036 

1,800 

290,573 

83.1 
84.9 

61.37 
73 

51 
62 

State  

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen:  (a)  that  while  the  42  white  rural 
schools  of  the  county  enroll  83.1  per  cent  of  their  total  revised  school  census, 
the  State's  standard  is  84.9;  (b)  that  while  the  42  rural  schools  of  the  county 
keep  in  daily  attendance  only  51  per  cent  of  their  revised  census,  the  State's 
standard  is  62  per  cent;  and  (c)  that  while  the  rural  schools  of  the  county 
keep  in  daily  attendance  only  61.37  per  cent  of  their  actual  enrollment,  the 
State's  standard  is  73  per  cent  of  its  enrollment. 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  ATTENDED  BY  EACH  PUPIL  IN  THE 
RURAL  SCHOOLS,  IN  LAGRANGE,  AND  IN  THE  STATE  FOR  1921- 
1922 

Table  13 — Showing — 


Average 
Length 
of  School 
Term 

Per  Cent  of 
Enrollment 

in  Daily 
Attendance 

Average 
Number  Days 
Attended  by 
Each  Pupil 

Lenoir  County    

136  days 
180  days 
130.6 

61.37 

60.9 

73 

83.46 
139.4 
95.3 

LaGrange      

State   

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen:  (a)  that  the  average  number  of  days 
attended  by  each  pupil  in  the  rural  schools  during  the  school  term  was  83.46 ; 
(b)  that  the  average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  pupil  in  the  LaGrange 
school  was  129.4;  and  (c)  that  the  average  number  days  attended  by  each 
rural  pupil  in  the  State  was  95.3. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  ATTENDED  BY  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  PUPIL 
IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS,  AND  BY  EACH  PUPIL  IN  THE  LA- 
GRANGE  SCHOOL 

Table  14 — Showing — 


Total 
Enroll- 
ment 

1 

to 
20 
Days 

Per 
Cent 

20 
to 
40 
Days 

Per 
Cent 

40 

to 
60 
Days 

Per 
Cent 

60 
to 
80 
Days 

Per 
Cent 

Rural   ... 

LaGrange..   

2,909 
420 

219 
15 

7.5 
3 

301 
17 

10.3 
4 

357 
15 

12.2 
2 

420 
20 

14.4 

5 

80 
to 
100 

Days 

Per 
Cent 

100 

to 
120 
Days 

Per 
Cent 

120 
to 
140 

Days 

Per 
Cent 

140 

to 
160 

Days 

Per 
Cent 

160 

to 
180 
Days 

Per 
Cent 

Rural  

582 
33 

20 
8 

769 
13 

26.4 
3 

125 
19 

4.4 
4 

146 

39 

5 
9 

LaGrange  

249 

59 

From  the  above  table  a  few  striking  comparisons  will  be  observed.  It  will 
be  seen:  (a)  that  while  three  per  cent  only  of  the  LaGrange  school  enroll- 
ment do  not  attend  school  beyond  20  days ;  7.5  per  cent  of  the  rural  school 
enrollment  do  not  attend  school  beyond  20  days;  (b)  that  while  only  four  per 
cent  of  the  LaGrange  enrollment  attends  school  from  20  to  40  days  only,  10.3 
per  cent  of  the  rural  school  enrollment  attend  school  from  20  to  40  days  only ; 
(c)  that  while  five  per  cent  only  of  the  total  rural  school  enrollment  attend 
from  140  to  160  days,  39  per  cent  of  the  LaGrange  pupils  attend  from  140  to 
160  days,  and  more  striking  still  is  the  fact  that  while  not  a  single  pupil  in 
the  rural  schools  attended  from  160  to  180  days,  249  pupils  or  59  per  cent  of 
the  LaGrange  enrollment  attended  school  from  160  to  180  days. 
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Tables  15-19 — Showing  the  Enrollments,  the  Number  and  Per  Cent  of  the 
Pupils  Attending  School  for  Various  Numbers  of  Dags  in  the  Different  Types 
of  Rural  Schools  for  1921-1922. 


15— ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOLS 


Total 

1  to  20 

Per 

20  to  40 

Per 

40  to  60 

Per 

60  to  80 

Per 

Enrollment 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

500    

45 

9 

60 

12 

77 

15.4 

76 

38 

Total 

80  to  100 

Per 

100  to  120 

Per 

120  to  140 

Per 

140  to  160 

Per 

Enrollment 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

500  

109 

21.8 

133 

26.6 

16— TWO-TEACHER  SCHOOLS 


Total 

1  to  20 

Per 

20  to  40 

Per 

40  to  60 

Per 

60  to  80 

Per 

Enrollment 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

1,228  

106 

5.3 

146 

11.8 

131 

10.7 

181 

14.8 

Total 

80  to  100 

Per 

100  to  120 

Per 

120  to  140 

Per 

140  to  160 

Per 

Enrollment 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

1,228   

251 

20.4 

366 

29 

23 

1.8 

24 

1.9 

17— THREE-TEACHER  SCHOOLS 


Total 

1  to  20 

Per 

20  to  40 

Per 

40  to  60 

Per 

60  to  80 

Per 

Enrollment 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

575  

51 

8.9 

81 

14 

67 

11.7 

86 

15 

Total 

80  to  100 

Per 

100  to  120 

Per 

120  to  140 

Per 

140  to  160 

Per 

Enrollment 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

575   

121 

21 

141 

24.5 

16 

2.8 

12 

2 

18— FOUR-TEACHER  SCHOOL  (MOSS  HILL) 


Total 
Enrollment 

1  to  20 
Days 

Per 
Cent 

20  to  40 
Days 

Per 
Cent 

40  to  60 
Days 

Per 
Cent 

60  to  80 
Days 

Per 

Cent 

127  

6 

4.7 

6 

4.7 

8 

6.3 

16 

12.6 

Total 
Enrollment 

80  to  100 
Days 

Per 
Cent 

100  to  120 
Days 

Per 
Cent 

120  to  140 
Days 

Per 
Cent 

140  to  160 
Days 

Per 
Cent 

127  

31 

24.4 

38 

30 

22 

18 
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19— PINK  HILL  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL 


Total 

1  t  o  20 

Per 

on  ♦  /-v  /in 
2U  to  40 

Per 

40  to  60 

Per 

60  to  80 

Per 

Enrollment 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

391  

21 

5.27 

25 

6.4 

55 

14 

47 

12 

Total 

80  to  100 

Per 

100  to  120 

Per 

120  to  140 

Per 

140  to  160 

Per 

Enrollment 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

Days 

Cent 

39L.  

36 

9.2 

62 

15.8 

51 

13 

94 

24 

The  above  tables  do  not  make  allowance  for  the  71  pupils  of  the  county's 
enrollment  that  moved  from  one  school  to  another  school  during  the  school 
term,  but  these  pupils  are  considered  in  the  totals  in  Table  IV. 


SUMMARY 

I.  School  Census,  Enrollment  and  Attendance  in  the  One-Teacher  Schools 

(1)  There  is  doubtless  common  agreement  that  one  important  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  particular  school  or  system  of  schools  is  the  per  cent  of  its 
revised  school  census  the  particular  school  or  system  of  schools  enrolls. 

(2)  Of  their  total  revised  school  census  (6-21),  of  644  pupils,  the  fifteen  one- 
teacher  schools  enroll  78  per  cent  only,  thereby  leaving  22  per  cent  of  their 
actual  school  population  untouched,  and  uninfluenced  in  their  daily  process  of 
educating  and  training  boys  and  girls  for  future  citizenship  in  the  county. 
In  meeting  this  particular  test  of  efficiency  these  one-teacher  schools  score 
three  points  below  the  two-teacher  schools,  nine  points  below  the  three-teacher 
schools,  practically  seven  points  below  the  four-teacher  (Moss  Hill)  school, 
thirteen  points  below  the  Pink  Hill  consolidated  school,  and  six  points  below 
the  standard  for  the  State.  Therefore  on  these  counts  it  must  appear  con- 
clusive that  the  one-teacher  schools  of  the  county  stand  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder. 

(3)  A  more  important  test  still  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  or  system  of 
schools  is  the  per  cent  of  its  revised  school  census  the  school  or  system  of 
schools  keeps  in  daily  attendance.  For  it  is  self-evident  that  it  is  not  simply 
getting  the  names  of  all  the  children  on  the  revised  school  census  on  the  school 
register  that  is  going  to  guarantee  either  to  the  community  or  to  the  count  y 
an  educated  and  efficient  citizenship.  This  will  be  accomplished  only  in  pro- 
portion as  the  school  or  system  of  schools  enrolls  every  child  on  the  revised 
school  census,  keeps  every  one  of  them  in  daily  attendance,  and  gives  them 
instruction  that  is  most  worth  while. 

(4)  Of  their  total  revised  school  census,  these  fifteen  one-teacher  schools 
keep  in  daily  attendance  less  than  48  per  cent,  nearly  2  per  cent  less  than  the 
two-teacher  schools,  nearly  3  per  cent  less  than  the  three-teacher  schools, 
nearly  13.5  per  cent  less  than  the  Pink  Hill  school,  and  14  per  cent  less  than 
the  State's  standard  for  rural  schools.  Therefore  it  must  again  appear  plain 
that  in  meeting  these  two  important  tests  of  efficiency,  the  per  cent  of  its 
revised  school  census  enrolled,  and  the  per  cent  of  this  revised  census  in  daily 
attendance,  the  one-teacher  schools  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

(5)  But  not  only  is  the  inefficiency  of  the  one-teacher  schools  unmistakably 
seen  in  its  failure  to  meet  the  two  tests  indicated  above,  it  is  still  further  seen 
in  the  average  and  total  number  of  days  attended  by  each  pupil  during  the 
session. 

(6)  In  total  number  of  days  attended  by  the  pupils  in  the  one-teacher  school, 
as  will  be  seen  from  table,  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 
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or  one  out  of  five  attended  school  during  the  school  term  from  1  to  40  days 
only,  whereas  in  the  four-teacher  school  only  about  one  out  of  every  ten  pupils 
went  to  school  for  so  short  a  period,  while  in  the  LaGrange  school  only  one 
pupil  out  of  14  attended  for  so  short  a  time. 

Therefore  in  meeting  tests  of  efficiency  so  far  as  determined  by  the  per 
cent  of  school  census  enrolled,  school  census  in  daily  attendance,  and  total 
number  of  days  it  keeps  each  pupil  in  school,  the  wayfaring  parent  cannot 
rank  his  one-teacher  school  very  high  in  the  scale  of  efficiency. 

(7)  During  the  school  term  of  1921-22  there  was  a  movement  of  72  white 
pupils  from  the  school  they  first  entered  to  some  other  school  in  the  county. 
In  this  movement  4.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  moved,  and  77.3  per  cent  of  those  moving  from  these  one-teacher  com- 
munities moved  into  communities  with  more  than  one  teacher.  In  this  move- 
ment the  one-teacher  communities  lost  nearly  twice  as  many  as  they  gained. 
This  large  per  cent  of  those  moving  going  into  communities  with  more  than 
one  teacher  may  have  been  merely  a  happen  so.  It  is  more  likely,  however, 
that  it  was  a  result  of  deliberate  choice  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  these 
children.  For  it  is  a  common  observation  that  more  and  more  intelligent  land 
renters,  as  well  as  those  seeking  to  buy  land,  are  considering  quite  carefully 
the  advantages  offered  by  the.  school  before  either  renting  land  or  buying  a 
home  in  the  community.  Hence  a  good  school  with  enough  well  trained 
teachers  to  give  the  children  not  only  first-class  advantages  in  the  common 
school  branches,  but  high  school  advantages  as  well,  is  proving  a  valuable 
economic  asset  to  the  community. 

II.   Enrollment  and  Attendance  in  the  County  System  of  Rural  Schools 

(1)  The  acid  tests  of  efficiency  that  apply  to  the  individual  schools  apply 
with  equal  force  to  a  system  of  schools. 

(2)  The  42  white  rural  schools  of  the  county  with  their  revised  school  census 
of  3,528  pupils  enroll  83.1  per  cent,  and  this  is  1.8  per  cent  below  the  State's 
standard.  And  this  means  that  approximately  17  children  out  of  every  one 
hundred  are  not  even  enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county. 

(3)  Of  this  total  revised  school  census,  these  42  schools  are  keeping  in 
daily  attendance  only  51  per  cent  or  11  per  cent  below  the  standard  for  the 
State.  This  means  that  approximately  only  one  pupil  out  of  two  who  should 
be  in  school  every  day  is  actually  in  school  every  day,  whether  it  be  a  six, 
seven,  or  eight  months  school. 

(4)  In  the  per  cent  of  their  total  enrollment  in  daily  attendance,  the  rural 
schools  of  the  county  score  only  61.37  per  cent,  11.63  per  cent  below  the  State's 
standard  for  rural  schools,  and  19.5  per  cent  below  the  score  made  by  the 
LaGrange  school. 

(5)  In  the  average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  pupil  in  the  Lenoir 
County  system,  the  average  number  of  days  for  each  pupil  is  only  83.46,  or 
11.9  less  than  the  average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  pupil  in  the  rural 
schools  of  the  State,  and  46  days  less  than  the  average  number  of  days  for 
each  pupil  in  the  LaGrange  school. 

(6)  In  the  total  number  of  days  attended  by  the  pupils  in  the  rural  schools 
of  the  county,  as  will  be  seen  from  Table  XIV,  approximately  17.8  per  cent  of 
their  total  enrollment  attend  school  from  1  to  40  days  only,  while  in  the 
LaGrange  school  only  7  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  attend  school  during  the 
session  for  so  short  a  time. 

( 7 )  While  not  a  single  pupil  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county  attends  school 
beyond  160  days,  59  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  of  the  LaGrange  school 
attends  school  from  160  to  180  days.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  on  behalf  of  the 
rural  schools  of  the  county  that  since  none  of  them  run  for  more  than  160 
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days,  it  would  therefore  be  impossible  for  the  county  children  to  attend  school 
beyond  160  clays.  But  this  fact  simply  serves  to  emphasize  still  more  clearly 
the  inequality  of  educational  opportunity  offered  children  living  in  different 
sections  of  the  same  county. 

(8)  But  it  is  quite  probable  that  farmers  too  often  mnimize  their  ability 
to  send  their  children  to  school  for  an  eight  months  term.  The  facts  are, 
however,  that  when  they  have  a  good  school  and  are  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  good  teachers  they  will  and  do  send  their  children  to  school  for  an 
eight  months  term.  The  Contentnea  school  is  a  clear  illustration  of  this  point. 
This  is  a  two-teacher  school  right  out  in  the  open  country,  the  children  attend- 
ing this  school  are  the  children  of  land  renters  and  land  owners.  This  school 
this  year  has  two  good  teachers.  They  are  interested  in  their  work,  are 
interested  in  the  children  and  in  the  community.  The  school  runs  eight 
months  or  160  days.  The  records  show  that  40  per  cent  of  the  children  attend 
school  from  140  to  160  days.  A  larger  per  cent  of  the  children  attended  this 
school  from  140  to  160  days  than  attended  from  100  to  120  days  in  the  other 
two-teacher  schools  of  the  county  that  run  for  the  six  months  term  only. 

(9)  Notwithstanding  the  commendable  fact  that  the  average  length  of  rural 
school  term  of  the  county  is  approximately  six  days  only  less  than  the  average 
for  the  State,  yet  the  facts  remain  that  when  we  apply  to  the  forty-two  schools 
in  the  county  system  the  acid  tests  of  efficiency  in  the  per  cent  of  school 
census  enrolled,  in  the  per  cent  of  school  census  kept  in  daily  attendance,  in 
per  cent  of  school  enrollment  in  daily  attendance,  in  the  average  number  of 
days  each  pupil  is  being  kept  in  school  during  the  session,  we  find  them  failing 
at  nearly  every  one  of  these  points  to  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  the  State 
as  a  whole,  or  to  the  level  of  the  LaGrange  school. 

The  serious  consequences  of  irregular  attendance  do  not  end  with  the  dis- 
organization of  classroom  work,  in  handicapping  the  regular  pupils  in  their 
progress  through  the  grades,  in  wasting  years  of  school  life  of  those  who 
attend  irregularly,  or  even  in  the  economic  waste  of  having  the  teacher  teach 
year  after  year  the  same  thing  to  the  same  pupils.  When  we  consider  the 
fact  that  seventeen  children  out  of  every  one  hundred  in  the  revised  school 
census  are  not  even  enrolled  during  the  school  term ;  that  about  only  one  out 
of  every  two  of  this  census  attends  school  regularly,  and  that  one  out  of  every 
five  enrolled  does  -not  go  to  school  beyond  forty  days  during  the  term — when 
we  consider  these  facts,  then  it  is  self-evident  that  this  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance of  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  is  a  matter  of  concern  not  only  to  the 
child,  the  teacher,  and  the  welfare  officer,  but  should  be  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  to  the  community  and  the  county  itself.  For  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  future  adult  illiterates  in  the  county  will  be  found  among  these  seventeen 
out  of  each  one  hundred  on  the  revised  school  census  who  are  not  being 
enrolled ;  and  in  this  group  made  up  of  one  out  of  each  five  enrolled  who  are 
not  going  to  school  beyond  forty  days  during  the  term.  And  it  is  quite  natural 
to  believe  that  the  majority  of  those  of  the  coming  generation  who  will  most 
stoutly  oppose  all  progressive  measures  in  whatever  form  they  may  come, 
whether  local  or  county-wide,  will  be  found  among  this  seventeen  per  cent 
not  being  enrolled,  this  one  out  of  five  now  not  going  to  school  beyond  forty 
days  during  the  term,  and  the  forty-nine  per  cent  that  attend  school  irregu- 
larly. 

Causes  of  Low  Enrollment  and  Low  Percentage  of  Attendance.  Aside 
from  sickness  and  the  physical  disability  of  the  children,  the  question  natu- 
rally arises :  What  is  the  relation  between  low  enrollment  and  poor  attendance 
and  a  teaching  force  33  per  cent  of  whom  are  without  teaching  experience, 
with  only  one  out  of  ten  a  college  graduate,  with  one  out  of  every  four  below 
high  school  graduation,  with  only  one  per  cent  teaching  in  the  same  school 
for  more  than  the  third  year,  with  daily  classes  per  teacher  ranging  from  32 
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in  the  one-teacher  schools  to  15  in  the  Pink  Hill  school,  with  an  average 
number  of  minutes  for  each  class  ranging  from  11.3  minutes  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  to  22  minutes  in  the  Pink  Hill  school,  and  with  an  average  annual 
salary  ranging  from  $398.76  in  the  one-teacher  schools  to  $747.92  in  the 
Pink  Hill  school. 

To  the  extent  to  which  the  particular  items  in  the  above  question  are  respon- 
sible for  the  percentage  of  school  census  enrolled,  and  kept  in  daily  attend- 
ance, it  must  seem  self-evident  that  the  only  permanent  relief  can  come 
through  a  progressive,  constructive,  county-wide  cooperative  policy,  through 
making  the  county  the  absolute  unit  in  educational  endeavor. 


CHAPTER  VI 

TRAINING,  EXPERIENCE  AND  ANNUAL  SALARY  OF 
RURAL  TEACHERS  AND  THE  TEACHERS  OF  KINSTON 
AND  LAGRANGE  SCHOOLS,  1921-1922 


I.   ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  BEING  TAUGHT  BY 
WELL  EDUCATED  AND  WELL  TRAINED  TEACHERS? 


Table  20 — Showing — 


O 

o 

Type  of  School 

)llege 
■aduate 

iree  Years 
College 

Two  Years  u 
College 

le  Year  in 
)llege 

•aduate  of 
igh  School 

)mpleting 
•ade  Only 

>mpleting  ! 
•ade  Only 

>mpleting  i 
•ade  Only 

>mpleting  ' 
ade  Only 

OO 

KS 

OO 

OK 

OO 

OO 

OO 

OO 

o 
H 

One-teacher  

0 

0 

1 

3 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

15 

Two-teacher.  .. 

3 

0 

2 

10 

14 

3 

3 

1 

2 

38 

Three-teacher  

1 

0 

4 

4 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Moss  Hill  

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Pink  Hill  

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Totals 

9 

1 

8 

19 

26 

11 

4 

4 

3 

85 

(1)  From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen:  (a)  that  of  the  fifteen  teachers 
employed  in  the  one-teaeher  schools  of  the  county,  not  one  is  a  college  gradu- 
ate; (b)  that  only  four  of  the  number  have  attended  college,  while  six  of  the 
number,  or  40  per  cent,  have  completed  a  course  no  higher  than  the  tenth 
grade. 

(2)  In  the  nineteen  two-teacher  schools  there  are  three  college  graduates 
only  of  the  38  teachers ;  fourteen,  or  37  per  cent,  are  graduates  of  high  school 
only,  while  approximately  24  per  cent  have  completed  a  course  not  beyond 
the  tenth  grade. 

(3)  In  the  six  three-teacher  schools  only  one  of  the  eighteen  teachers  is  a 
college  graduate,  while  33%  per  cent  have  not  completed  a  course  beyond 
the  tenth  grade. 

(4)  In  the  four-teacher  school  (Moss  Hill)  only  one  of  the  teachers  is  a 
college  graduate,  while  three  of  them,  or  75  per  cent,  have  not  completed  a 
course  beyond  the  tenth  grade. 

(5)  Not  until  we  reach  the  Pink  Hill  consolidated  school  with  its  ten 
teachers  do  we  observe  a  marked  change  in  the  academic  and  professional 
training  of  the  teachers.  In  the  Pink  Hill  school  80  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
are  either  college  graduates  or  have  attended  college,  while  not  one  of  the  ten 
fails  high  school  graduation. 
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II.  ARE  THE  TEACHERS  IN  THE  RURAL.  SCHOOLS  AS  WELL  EDU- 
CATED AND  WELL  TRAINED  AS  THE  TEACHERS  IN  KINSTON  OR 
IN  LAGRANGE? 

Table  21 — Showing — 


Type  of  School 

College 
Graduate 

Three  Years  in 
College 

Two  Years  in 
College 

One  Year  in 
College 

Graduate  of 
High  School  Only 

Completing  10th 
Grade  Only 

Completing  9th 
Grade  Only 

Completing  8th 
Grade  Only 

Completing  7th 
Grade  Only 

Total 

Rural  

9 

1 

8 

19 

26 

11 

4 

4 

3 

85 

Kinston  

22 

0 

22 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

54 

LaGrange  

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

(1)  From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  (a)  that  only  9  out  of  the  85  white 
rural  teachers,  or  less  than  10.6  per  cent,  are  college  graduates;  (b)  that  22 
out  of  the  54  Kinston  teachers,  or  about  40.7  per  cent,  are  college  graduates, 
and  that  in  the  LaGrange  school  53.8  per  cent  are  college  graduates. 

(2)  While  the  academic  training  of  25.9  per  cent  of  all  the  rural  teachers, 
about  one  out  of  every  four  is  below  high  school  graduation  the  academic 
training  of  all  the  54  Kinston  teachers  is  above  high  school  graduation,  and 
that  in  the  LaGrange  school  the  academic  training  of  one  teacher  only  does 
not  extend  beyond  high  school  graduation. 

But  the  question  may  naturally  arise  as  to  the  reason  for  this  marked 
difference  in  the  education  and  training  of  those  who  teach  in  the  rural  schools 
of  the  county  and  those  who  teach  the  children  in  Kinston  and  LaGrange. 
The  answer  to  this  question  does  not  lie  in  the  unwillingness  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  school  committeemen 
to  provide  for  the  country  children  teachers  equally  as  well  trained  as  the 
teachers  in  Kinston  and  LaGrange.  The  reason  lies  rather  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  situation  which  they  have  to  face. 


III.    ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  BEING  TAUGHT 
BY  EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS? 


Table  22 — Showing — 


Years  of  Teaching 

Number 

Per  Cent 

None                        .  .  .. 

28 

33 

One   

14 

18.5 

Two  

13 

15.3 

Three  

13 

15.3 

Four  or  more...                           .  . 

17 

20 

Total  

85 

(1)  From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  (a)  that  28  of  the  85  rural  teachers,  or 
33  per  cent,  were  without  teaching  experience  when  they  began  the  sessions 
work;  (b)  that  13  or  15.3  per  cent  had  had  two  years  of  experience  only, 
while  55,  or  approximately  65  per  cent,  of  all  the  rural  teachers  of  the  county 
had  taught  for  less  than  three  years  when  they  began  the  session's  work. 
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When  we  recall  the  amount  of  academic  and  professional  training  possessed 
by  the  rural  teachers  of  the  county  and  add  to  this  the  lack  of  teaching  ex- 
perience on  the  part  of  such  a  large  per  cent,  the  problem  of  guaranteeing 
efficient  instruction  to  all  the  rural  children  of  the  county  becomes  a  serious 
one. 

IV.  ARE  THE  TEACHERS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COUNTY 
AS  EXPERIENCED  AS  THOSE  TEACHING  IN  THE  KINSTON  AND 
LAGRANGE  SCHOOLS? 

Table  23 — Shotting — 


CD 
63  63 

5  1 

ft  o 

^  b  63 

03 

^  a  e 

Type  of  School 

tH    «  g 

fcn  03  C 

03  55  03 

c 

tag 

5  »  c 

e 

ah  E 

l-gft 

03 

o 

U 

s 

umb 
ne  Y< 
xperi 

<p 
O 

13 

111 

CD 

o 

u 

63 

unib 
hree 
xperi 

6) 

o 

01 

Umb 
ore  t 
cars 

63 

0 

Li 

63 

"3 
o 

0< 

Ph 

F3 

Rural   .   

28 

33 

14 

16.5 

13 

15.3 

13 

15.3 

17 

20 

85 

Kinston      

5 

8.8 

7 

.  12 

4 

7 

6 

10.5 

35 

61 

57 

LaGrange   . 

3 

23 

1 

7.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

69 

13 

(1)  From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  while  33  per  cent  of  all  rural 
teachers  were  without  teaching  experience  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
only  8.8  per  cent  of  the  Kinston  teachers  were  without  teaching  experience. 

(2)  While  only  20  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  had  taught  for  more  than 
three  years,  61  per  cent  of  the  Kinston  teachers  and  69  per  cent  of  the 
LaGrange  teachers  had  taught  for  over  three  years. 

(3)  From  the  evidence  here  presented  two  facts  stand  out:  (a)  that  in 
the  rural  schools  of  the  county  the  percentage  of  inexperienced  far  exceed 
the  percentage  of  inexperienced  teachers  either  in  LaGrange  or  Kinston ;  and 
(b)  that  the  percentage  of  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  with  more  than  three 
years  of  teaching  experience  falls  far  below  the  percentage  of  the  teachers 
in  Kinston  and  LaGrange  who  have  taught  for  more  than  three  years. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  several  of  the  splendid  teachers  now  in  the  Kinston 
and  LaGrange  school  did  their  practice  teaching  out  in  these  rural  schools, 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  time  to  prove  their  real  worth  as  teachers  Kinston 
and  LaGrange  heard  about  it  and  invited  them  to  come  up.  They  accept.  No 
one  can  blame  them. 

V.   ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  BEING  TAUGHT  BY 
THE  SAME  TEACHERS  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR? 


Table  24 — &  howin  g  — 


Number  of  Consecutive  Years 
in  Same  School 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Per  Cent 

17 

til 

Third  year    —   

16 

2H 

For  more  than  third  year  

1 

(1)  From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  (a)  that  of  the  75  white  rural 
teachers  outside  the  Pink  Hill  consolidated  school,  which  has  but  recently  been 
formed,  only  17,  or  22%  per  cent  were  teaching  in  the  same  school  for  the 
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second  consecutive  year;  (b)  that  only  16,  or  21%  per  cent  were  teaching  in 
the  same  school  for  the  third  consecutive  year;  and  (c)  that  only  one  teacher 
out  of  the  75,  or  1%  per  cent,  was  teaching  in  the  same  school  for  more  than 
the  third  year. 

The  necessity  for  keeping  a  good  and  growing  teacher  in  the  same  school 
for  at  least  several  consecutive  years  is  unquestioned. 

Until  the  county  board  of  education  is  in  a  position  to  provide  for  the 
country  child  the  same  teacher  for  several  sessions  in  succession,  the  teacher, 
strong  in  personality,  strong  in  the  power  to  teach,  strong  in  the  spirit  of 
community  service,  who  is  growing  from  year  to  year,  both  as  a  teacher  of 
the  children  and  worker  in  the  community,  it  will  be  unable  to  build  up  in 
the  county  an  efficient  system  of  rural  schools  or  render  a  very  constructive 
service  in  the  building  up  in  the  county  a  rural  citizenship  that  is  progressive, 
efficient  and  happy. 

VI.  WHAT  IS  THE  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  SALARY  PAID  THE  RURAL 
TEACHERS  AND  THE  TEACHERS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  THE  KINSTON  AND  LAGRANGE  SCHOOLS? 


Table  25 — Showing — 


Average  in 
Local  Tax 
Districts 

Average  in 
Non-local 
Tax  Districts 

Total 
Average 

Length 
of  School 
Term 

One-teacher     ...  

S  448.33 
525.09 
515. 56 
£00.09 
737.92 
8:9.44 
1.184.14 

S    349. 19 
403.50 
457.00 

$  398.76 
464.29 
486.28 
500.09 
737^92 
859.44 
1,184.14 

118  days 
127  days 
132  days 
140  days 
160  days 
180  days 
180  days 

Two-teacher...      

Three-teacher1                                     ...  . 

Four-teacher1       ... 

Pink  Hill  

LaGrange..  

Kinston      

*  ■In  one  of  the  three-teacher  schools  the  third  teacher  was  not  employed  for  full  term.  Therefore 
the  average  annual  salary  would  have  been  some  larger  than  indicated  in  the  table.  In  the  four- 
teacher  school  one  of  the  teachers  was  employed  for  four  months  only.  Therefore  the  average  annual 
salary  would  have  been  larger  than  that  indicated  in  the  table. 


(1)  From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  (a)  that  the  average  annual  salary  of 
all  white  teachers  in  the  fifteen  one-teacher  schools,  including  both  local  and 
non-local  tax  districts  is  only  $398.76  for  a  school  term  of  approximately  120 
days,  or  an  average  monthly  salary  the  year  around  of  only  $33.23.  For  these 
teachers  do  not  cease  to  live  at  the  end  of  a  school  term  of  120  days ;  they  are 
doing  their  level  best  to  live  for  365  days  in  the  year.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  how  they  do  it.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  see  how  a  teacher  can 
board  and  clothe  herself,  buy  the  needed  professional  books,  attend  a  summer 
school  to  prepare  herself  for  better  work,  take  a  vacation  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
pay  her  church  dues,  all  out  of  a  monthly  salary  of  $33.23.  Is  it  surprising 
that  under  these  circumstances  these  teachers  cease  to  grow  as  teachers 
and  soon  become  afflicted  with  the  hardening  of  the  professional  arteries?  It 
may  be  that  there  is  an  inseparable  relation  between  this  average  annual 
salary  of  $398.76  and  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  college  graduate  among  the 
fifteen  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools,  between  this  salary  and  the  fact 
that  only  four  of  these  fifteen  teachers  have  ever  attended  college,  and  between 
this  salary  and  the  further  fact  that  40  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  these 
one-teacher  schools  have  never  finished  a  course  beyond  the  tenth  grade. 

(2)  In  the  two  teacher  schools  in  both  local  and  non-local  tax  districts  the 
average  annual  salary  is  only  $464.29  for  a  school  term  of  127  days,  or  a 
monthly  salary  the  year  round  of  $38.69. 
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(3)  From  the  foregoing  table  it  can  be  seen  that  the  average  annual  salary 
of  all  teachers  in  the  one-,  two-,  three-  and  four-teacher  schools  is  $462.35  or  a 
monthly  salary  the  year  round  of  $38.69,  or  only  five  dollars  more  per  month 
the  year  round  than  the  salary  received  by  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher 
schools. 

(4)  In  the  Pink  Hill  consolidated  school  the  average  annual  salary  is 
$737.92  for  a  school  term  of  160  days,  against  an  average  salary  of  $398.76 
for  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools,  and  against  an  average  salary  of 
$462.35  for  all  the  rural  teachers  outside  of  Pink  Hill.  And  this  salary  of 
$737.92  paid  to  the  Pink  Hill  teachers  doubtless  accounts  in  large  measure 
for  the  fact  that  while  less  than  7  per  cent  of  all  rural  teachers  outside  of 
Pink  Hill  are  college  graduates,  in  the  Pink  Hill  school  about  40  per  cent  are 
college  graduates ;  and  that  while  approximately  30  per  cent,  or  nearly  one  out 
of  every  three  teachers  in  all  the  rural  schools  have  not  completed  work  above 
the  tenth  grade,  there  is  not  a  single  teacher  in  the  Pink  Hill  school  whose 
scholarship  falls  below  high  school  graduation. 

(5)  From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  average  annual 
salary  of  the  teacher  in  the  LaGrange  school  is  $859.44  for  a  school  term  of 
180  days,  and  that  the  average  annual  salary  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary 
department  of  the  Kington  school,  including  that  of  the  elementary  princi- 
pals is  $1,184.14  for  a  school  term  of  180  days.  And  this  average  annual  salary 
of  $859.44  in  the  LaGrange  school  and  the  average  annual  salary  of  $1,184.44 
in  the  Kinston  school  against  a  total  average  annual  salary  for  all  rural 
schools,  including  Pink  Hill,  of  $517.47  has  doubtless  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
determining  the  fact  that  while  only  about  10  per  cent  of  all  the  rural  teachers 
in  the  county  are  college  graduates,  54  per  cent  in  the  LaGrange  school,  and 
46.7  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  Kinston  school  are  college  graduates ; 
that  while  26  per  cent  of  all  the  rural  teachers  about  one  out  of  every  four 
is  below  high  school  graduation,  not  a  teacher  in  either  the  LaGrange  or 
Kinston  school  is  below  high  school  graduation ;  that  while  33  per  cent  of  all 
rural  teachers  are  without  experience,  only  23  per  cent  in  the  LaGrange  school, 
and  only  8.8  per  cent  in  the  Kinston  school  are  without  experience ;  and  that 
while  only  20  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  had  taught  for  more  than  three 
years,  61  per  cent  of  the  Kinston  teachers  and  69  per  cent  of  the  LaGrange 
teachers  had  taught  for  more  than  three  years. 

Since  it  is  quite  evident  from  the  facts  presented  here  that  there  is  this 
close  relation  between  the  education,  training  and  teaching  experience,  and 
the  amount  of  annual  salary  they  receive,  the  conclusion  seems  unavoidable 
that  the  one  big  problem  standing  between  the  country  children  and  efficient 
instruction  for  them  is  the  serious  problem  of  lengthening  the  school  term, 
investing  more  money  in  the  teacher  and  securing  more  efficient  service  as  a 
result.  But  the  serious  question  that  must  tax  sorely  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
gressive school  committee  with  their  small  taxable  wealth,  and  their  com- 
paratively small  school  fund  is  the  question  of  providing,  under  the  present 
district  plan,  sufficient  money  to  invest  in  the  service  of  a  capable  and  well 
trained  teacher,  even  if  they  levy  a  local  tax  up  to  the  limit  of  the  law. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  READING, 
SPELLING  AND  WORKING  ARITHMETIC  AS  WELL  AS 
THEY  SHOULD? 


I.  FINDING  THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  PUPILS  IN  THESE 

SUBJECTS 

1.  Importance  of  Reading,  Spelling  and  Arithmetic 

in  the  Elementary  Grades. 

2.  Purpose  of  Educational  Tests. 

3.  Scope  of  the  Survey. 

4.  The  Seven-grade  Elementary  Course. 

5.  Age-grade  Distribution. 

1.  Importance  of  Reading,  Spelling  and  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary 
Grades.  A  large  part  of  the  elementary  school  work  is  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ability  to  read,  spell  and  work  arithmetic.  This  procedure 
is  justified  by  the  fact  that  these  subjects  are  fundamental  in  elementary 
education.  They  are  such  important  tools  in  civilized  life  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  boy  or  girl  is  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  his  or  her  pro- 
ficiency in  these  basic  studies.  And  again,  a  pupil  who  is  not  well  grounded 
in  these  fundamental  subjects  cannot  make  progress  in  the  work  of  the  higher 
grades.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  subject  of  reading  as  the  progress  of  the 
pupil  in  all  subjects  depends  upon  his  ability  to  read  understanding^.  The 
work  of  the  elementary  school  is  not  a  success  unless  it  is  so  organized  and  the 
course  of  study  so  administered  as  to  result  in  the  development  of  the  ability 
to  read,  spell  and  worth  arithmetic  and  so  enable  the  child  through  this 
achievement  to  develop  his  various  powers  and  abilities  to  the  extent  that  he 
may  become  a  growing  useful  citizen. 

(a)  The  results  obtained  in  the  teaching  of  reading  is  a  good  index  to  the 
work  of  the  primary  grades,  and  the  degree  of  success  attained  may  be  ap- 
proximated by  the  standards  reached.  If  the  pupils  are  taught  to  read  with 
ease  and  fluency  and  understand  what  they  read,  the  work  of  the  grades  is 
usually  rated  very  high,  while  on  the  other  hand  if  the  pupils  read  poorly  the 
work  as  a  whole  is  considered  a  failure  for  the  reason  that  reading  is  the  most 
important  subject  taught  in  the  primary  grades.  The  first  grades  spend  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  school  day,  and  the  other  primary  grades  spend  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  time  in  learning  to  read.  This  fact  emphasizes  the  relative 
importance  of  reading  when  compared  with  other  subjects  taught  in  these 
grades.  If  the  teaching  of  reading  is  a  failure  in  the  first  three  grades,  it 
always  makes  advanced  instruction  very  difficult. 

(b)  The  ability  to  read  and  understand  simple  prose  of  the  type  found  in 
school  readers  and  in  the  text-books  on  informational  studies  such  as  history 
and  geography,  becomes  increasingly  important  in  the  grammar  grades.  The 
pupil  in  these  grades  must  have  the  ability  to  grasp  quickly  the  thought  in  a 
paragraph,  a  chapter,,  or  a  book  as  this  is  one  of  the  biggest  contributing 
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factors  to  success  and  determines  to  a  large  extent  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  among  his  fellow  men  and  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
his  happiness  for  a  lifetime.  Without  this  essential  equipment  to  get  on  in 
the  world  he  is  handicapped  in  making  progress  in  any  phase  of  life. 

*"No  single  occupation  rests  so  heavily  upon  the  public  schools  as  that  of 
teaching  the  young  people  of  .the  State  to  read  the  English  language,  the 
language  of  American  politics  and  government,  the  language  of  American 
commerce  and  industry,  the  language  of  American  literature  and  of  American 
social  ideals.  No  achievement  in  other  fields  will  compensate  for  failure  here, 
and  no  mere  knowledge  of  the  simple  words  and  sentences  of  the  primary 
school  readers  will  suffice.  Young  people  should  master  the  words  and  the 
language  structure  involved  in  English  sentences  and  paragraphs  which  are 
necessary  to  mature  thought." 

The  chief  purpose  then  in  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  public  schools  is  to 
train  pupils  to  interpret  the  printed  page,  to  train  in  thought-getting  from 
books,  magazines  and  papers. 

(c)  Effective  communication  is  forever  hampered  unless  the  pupil  can  spell 
accurately  ordinary  words  commonly  used,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the 
foundation  words  of  the  English  language. 

(d)  Daily  experiences  of  the  child  outside  the  classroom  and  ordinary  busi- 
ness transactions  demand  that  he  be  able  at  least  to  add,  subtract,  multiply 
and  divide  with  speed  and  accuracy,  and  to  reason  out  simple  problems. 

2.  Purpose  of  Educational  Tests.  Little  satisfaction,  however,  can  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  pupils  can  read,  spell  and  work  arithmetic  as  the 
most  important  questions  concerned  with  the  whole  of  elementary  education 
are,  how  well  can  pupils  read,  spell  and  work  arithmetic,  and  whether  or  not 
they  accomplish  as  much  as  they  should  in  these  subjects.  In  order  to 
answer  these  questions  accurately  and  definitely  it  is  necessary  to  find  out 
what  each  individual  pupil  has  achieved  in  these  subjects  and  to  compare  this 
achievement  with  acceptable  grade  standards.  Educational  tests  are  recog- 
nized as  the  best  means  for  measuring  pupil  achievement,  and  they  also  fur- 
nish standards  which  should  be  attained  by  the  average  pupil  in  good  schools. 
This  report  is  an  attempt  to  state  the  method  of  procedure  in  the  use  of  edu- 
cational tests  to  find  out  how  well  the  boys  and  girls  of  Lenoir  County  read, 
spell  and  work  arithmetic,  and  to  present  facts  necessary  to  show  whether  or 
not  they  are  accomplishing  what  they  should  in  these  important  school  sub- 
jects. 

3.  Scope  of  the  Survey.  The  tests  used  were  selected  from  among  those 
which  have  been  most  carefully  prepared  and  most  widely  used.  They  were 
given  under  uniform  conditions  and  the  scoring  and  tabulating  all  done  by  the 
examiner  in  charge  or  under  the  close  personal  direction  of  the  one  in  charge 
in  order  to  insure  absolute  fairness  and  accuracy.  A  battery  of  tests  was 
given  in  all  of  the  grades  from  the  fourth  through  the  seventh  in  the  forty-two 
rural  schools  of  the  county  and  in  the  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools.  In 
this  way,  giving  these  tests  in  all  types  of  schools,  the  data  secured  are  as 
complete  and  as  inclusive  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  a  testing  program  of 
this  kind.  Every  pupil  in  attendance  in  these  grades  in  the  forty-two  rural 
schools  and  in  the  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools  was  examined  with  four  or 
more  tests  during  the  time  between  February  24th  and  April  7th,  all  (except 
a  few)  being  tested  during  the  four  weeks  of  March.    This  was  very  near  the 
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close  of  the  year's  work  for  the  majority  of  the  rural  schools  and  about  six  or 
seven  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tests  in  reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic  given  in  grades  four  to 
seven,  the  pupils  in  grades  six  and  seven  in  all  types  of  schools  were  given 
the  Monroe  Standardized  Reasoning  Test  in  Arthmetic.  The  pupils  in  grades 
one  to  three,  inclusive,  in  the  town  and  city  schools  and  in  nine  rural  schools 
of  different  types  were  given  the  Haggerty  Reading  Examination,  Sigma  I. 
The  National  Intelligence  Test,  Scale  A,  Form  I,  was  given  in  grades  four  to 
seven  throughout  the  county  and  in  the  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools.  All  of 
the  teste  given  are  group  tests  and  may  be  administered  to  a  number  of  pupils 
at  one  time.  About  two  and  one-half  hours  of  the  pupil's  time  was  taken  up 
with  the  tests  in  each  grade,,  except  in  the  primary  grades,  where  thirty 
minutes  in  all  were  taken. 


Table  26 — Showing  Program  of  Tests. 


Subject 


Name  of  Test  Used 


In 

Grades- 


Number  Pupils  Tested  in- 


Rural 
Schools 


La- 
Grange 


Kinston 


Reading  

Spelling  

Arithmetic  

General  ability. 


Thorndike-McCall  Reading 
Scale,  Form  5  

Haggerty  Reading  Examina- 
tion, Sigma  1  

Sixty  words  selected  from  the 
Buckingham  Extension  of  the 
Ayres  Spelling  Scale  (see  list). 

Woody  Arithmetic  Scale,  Series 
B   

Monroe's  Standardized  Reason- 
ing Tests  in  Arithmetic — Test 
II,  Form  1  

National  Intelligence  Test, 
Scale  A — Form  1  


4-7 
1-3 

4-7 
4-7 

6-7 
4-7 


665 
278 

665 
665 

248 
665 


146 
114 

146 
146 

70 
146 


476 
425 

476 
476 

115 
476 


The  above  table  shows  that  in  all  six  different  tests  or  scales  were  used, 
covering  grades  one  to  seven ;  that  2,104  pupils  completed  the  full  testing 
program,  and  that  6,398  separate  test  papers  were  scored  and  the  results 
tabulated.  Over  fifty  more  pupils  took  one  or  more  of  the  tests,  but  because 
of  incomplete  data  or  certain  irregularities  their  test  papers,  numbering  over 
one  hundred,  were  not  included  in  this  report. 

The  complete  results  of  the  tests  are  reported  here.  It  has  been  the  usual 
custom  in  conducting  and  reporting  results  of  surveys  to  give  a  partial  report 
only,  or  to  select  a  few  typical  schools  or  representative  'grades  in  certain 
types  of  schools  and  report  the  results  from  the  use  of  tests  in  these  only. 
This  report  includes  all  pupils  in  attendance  in  grades  four  to  seven  in  all 
the  rural  schools  of  the  county,  in  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools  and  the 
pupils  of  the  primary  grades  in  LaGrange  and  Kinston  and  nine  rural  schools 
of  different  types. 
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Table  27 — Showing  the  Number  of  One-teacher,  Two-teacher,  Three-teacher, 
More  than  Three-teacher,  Toivn  and  City  Schools  in  which  the  Thorndike- 
McCall  Reading,  the  Woody  Arithmetic  and  Spelling  Tests  were  Given. 


Number 

Number  Pupils  in 

Grades 

Type  of  School 

of 

Schools 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Total 

One-teacher..    

15 

23 

46 

20 

10 

99 

Two-teacher...    

19 

119 

82 

49 

48 

298 

Three-teacher  

7 

65 

40 

48 

25 

178 

More  than  three-teacher             .  ...  . 

1 

23 

19 

19 

29 

90 

Town  (LaGrange)    .. 

1 

42 

34 

39 

31 

146 

City  (Kinston)    

1 

115 

147 

114 

100 

476 

Totals    

44 

387 

368 

289 

243 

1,287 

While  the  several  sections  of  this  chapter  dealing  with  the  results  of  tests 
in  the  different  subjects  are  brief  and  one  may  gain  a  clearer  understanding 
of  actual  conditions  which  prevail  by  a  careful  reading  of  the  whole  section, 
yet  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader  a  summarizing  statement  may  be  found 
at  the  close  of  each  section,  and  a  general  summary  or  conclusion  at  the  close 
of  the  chapter.  In  each  statement  care  has  been  taken  to  give  due  credit  for 
the  work  as  actually  measured  by  the  standardized  tests,  and  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  discredit  schools  because  of  lack  of  opportunity,  but  a  statement 
of  actual  conditions  is  presented  with  a  view  to  promoting  a  plan  whereby 
the  weak  points  in  the  organization  and  classroom  work  may  be  strengthened 
through  remedial  measures.  In  all  study  most  of  us  need  to  know  at  times 
how  far  along  we  have  gone  in  the  subject  studied,  and  the  same  principle 
applies  in  planning  to  give  pupils  the  educational  opportunity  which  is  the 
right  of  every  child.  Therefore,  the  several  sections  of  this  chapter  present 
the  achievement  of  the  pupils  in  reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic,  and  furnish 
standards  of  achievement  which  should  be  reached  by  the  several  grades  in 
which  the  tests  were  given. 

The  results  of  the  National  Intelligence  Test  which  is  a  fair  measure  of 
general  ability  are  given  in  Chapter  VIII.  This  test  was  used  to  obtain  in- 
formation supplementary  to  the  facts  derived  from  the  achievement  tests. 

4.  The  Seven-grade  Elementary  Course.  The  organization  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  course  in  all  schools  tested  in  Lenoir  County,  in  LaGrange  and 
Kinston,  is  on  the  seven-grade  plan.  That  is,  these  schools  attempt  to  cover 
the  elementary  course  in  seven  school  years. 

By  a  study  of  Table  30  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pupils  in  most  of  the  rural 
schools  are  over-age  for  these  grades,  yet  the  plan  of  organization  is  such  that 
these  schools  attempt  to  do  in  seven  years  what  most  schools  attempt  to  do 
in  eight.  The  rural  schools  and  the  LaGrange  school  group  the  pupils  in 
seven-year  grades,  and  in  the  Kinston  school  they  are  classified  into  fourteen 
half-year  grade  groups. 

An  eight-year  elementary  course  is  standard  for  the  greater  number  of 
schools  throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  the  north  and  west,  where 
the  scores  given  as  "Standard  Scores"  have  been  obtained.  However,  with  a 
practical  illustration  of  a  very  usable  and  adjustable  scheme,  a  fair  com- 
parison can  be  made  of  results  from  tests  given  in  the  seven-grade  elementary 
schools  and  the  standard  scores  obtained  from  the  use  of  tests  in  the  eight- 
grade  schools. 
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In  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  Virginia,  Dr.  M.  E. 
Haggerty  presents  a  plan  for  making  the  necessary  adjustment  of  grade  scores 
from  the  seven-grade  elementary  schools  for  a  comparison  with  the  scores 
made  in  the  eight-grade  systems.  With  Dr.  Haggerty's  permission  the  scheme 
is  adapted  to  our  use  in  reporting  the  results  of  the  educational  tests  given  in 
the  Lenoir  County  schools  and  in  comparisons  made  with  these  scores  and 
the  scores  from  the  eight-grade  elementary  school  systems. 

The  table  below  shows  the  adjustment  to  be  made  before  interpreting  the 
test  scores.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  seven-grade  systems  attempting  to  com- 
plete the  same  course  as  the  eight-grade  systems  should  be  regarded  as  an 
organization  of  the  elementary  school  into  grades,  each  of  which  is  equal  to 
one  and  one-seventh  grades,  or  more,  in  the  eight-grade  systems. 


Table  28 — Showing  the  Relation  of  Grades  in  the  Lenoir  County  System 
to  Those  in  the  Standard  System. 


Grades  of  the 
seven-grade  system 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Beginning  of  the 

End  of  the 

elementary  school 

elementary  school 

Grades  of  the 
eight-grade  system 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

l  7 

8 

From  the  above  table  it  may  be  understood  that  a  first  grade  Lenoir  County 
score  should  not  only  equal  a  first  grade  score  in  the  eight-year  system,  but  it 
should  equal  one  and  one-seventh  grades.  Again,  a  seventh-grade  score  in  the 
Lenoir  County  schools  should  not  only  jus*  equal  a  seventh-grade  score  in  the 
eight-year  system,  but  should  equal  an  eighth-grade  score  as  both  grades — 
the  seventh  in  the  seven-year  system  and  the  eighth  in  the  eight-year  system — 
are  considered  the  last  year  of  the  elementary  course,  and  are  considered  the 
same  in  the  respective  systems. 

The  relationship  between  the  scores  from  the  grades  of  the  seven-year 
system  and  the  scores  from  the  grades  of  an  eight-year  system,  both  covering 
the  same  course  of  study  should  be  understood.  The  following  table  of  equiva- 
lents will  be  helpful  in  determining  the  approximate  relationship : 


Table  29. 


Seven-grade  System 

Eight-grade  System 

1  grade  

 equals 

11/7  grades 

2  grades  

 ..equal 

2  2/7  grades 

3  grades  

.   equal 

3  3/7  grades 

4  grades  

 equal 

4  4/7  grades 

5  grades  

 equal 

5  5/7  grades 

6  grades..   

 equal 

6  6/7  grades 

7  grades.  

..  .equal 

8  grades 

In  the  tables  showing  the  results  from  the  various  tests  the  standard  grades 
and  grade  scores  for  grades  from  one  to  eight  are  given  showing  the  compari- 
son with  the  median  or  average  scores  from  the  grades  in  the  seven-grade 
system. 
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5.  Age-grade  Distribution.  One  other  important  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind 
in  comparing  the  results  of  the  tests  from  the  various  types  of  schools,  par- 
ticularly in  comparing  the  rural  schools  with  the  town  and  city  schools,  is  the 
great  difference  in  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  the  rural  pupils  being  one  or  more 
years  older  than  the  pupils  of  the  same  grades  in  the  city  schools  as  the  fol- 
lowing table  shows : 


Table  30 — Showing  the  Median  Ages  of  Pupils  in  Grades  Four  to  Seven  in  the 
Different  Types  of  Schools  and  the  Approximate  Normal  Age  for  Each 
Grade. 


Grades 

Schools 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Median  Ages 

One-teacher...                           .             .  ...  ...  . 

11.5 

13.1 

14 

14.1 

Two-teacher   ......  . 

12 

13 

14 

14.4 

Three-teacher.    

11.4 

13 

13.5 

14.4 

More  than  three-teacher..     

10.2 

12 

13 

14 

LaGrange  (town)     

10.3 

12.1 

13.4 

14.5 

Kinston  (city).         

10.3 

11.2 

12 

13.7 

All  rural  schools  of  the  county...  .  .   ... 

11.5 

13.3 

13.7 

14.4 

Approximate  normal  age  for  grade  at  the  time  of 

year  tests  were  given..  .      

10.3 

11.4 

12.5 

13.5 

II.   ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS  READING  AS  WELL 
AS  THEY  SHOULD? 


I.  PRIMARY  GRADES 

a.  How  Well  Are  the  Pupils  Reading? 

b.  Present  Achievement  Compared  with  Standards  in  Reading. 

c.  Summarizing  Statement. 

a.  How  Well  Are  the  Pupils  Reading?  To  determine  definitely  and 
accurately  the  standard  reached  by  each  grade  in  the  different  types  of  schools 
in  the  county  a  standardized  test  in  primary  reading  was  used.  This  test, 
the  Haggarty  Reading  Examination — Sigma  I,  is  devised  to  discover  the 
reading  ability  of  pupils  in  grades  one,  two  and  three,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  furnishes  definite  standards  in  reading  which  should  be  accomplished  by 
each  grade.  This  reading  examination,  Sigma  I,  is  composed  of  two  tests, 
both  of  which  may  be  completed  in  a  thirty-minute  period.  Test  1  is  a  sen- 
tence and  paragraph  reading  test.  Accompanying  the  sentences  and  para- 
graphs are  pictures.  In  each  case  there  is  direction  for  the  pupils  to  make 
some  mark  upon  the  picture.  This  is  the  only  response  required  of  the  pupil. 
Whether  or  not  the  pupil  is  able  to  read  the  sentences  is  measured  by  the  kind 
of  marks  which  he  makes  on  the  picture.  He  is  not  required  to  do  any  writing. 
The  items  of  the  test — twenty-five  in  number — are  arranged  in  order  of  diffi- 
culty, the  easiest  being  placed  first  and  the  succeeding  ones  being  more  diffi- 
cult. In  the  construction  of  the  test,  careful  attention  was  given  to  selecting 
only  those  words  which  were  found  in  the  most  widely  used  primers  and  first- 
grade  readers.  Presumably  an  intelligent  child  who  had  had  proper  instruc- 
tion in  primary  reading  should  be  able  to  make  a  score  on  the  easier  parts  of 
the  test.    As  he  proceeds  through  the  tests,  however,  the  items  become  more 
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difficult,  and  towards  the  end  only  good  fourth-grade  children  will  be  able  to 
read  and  respond  properly  to  the  directions.  The  test  is  given  principally  as 
a  "power"  test,  not  as  a  speed  test — twenty  minutes  in  time  being  allowed,  , 
which  is  more  than  most  first  and  second,  or  even  third-grade  children  will 
be  able  to  use.  This  is  a  group  test  and  may  be  administered  to  a  number 
of  pupils  at  the  same  time. 

The  test  is  preceded  by  a  fore-exercise  which  is  given  as  a  lesson  in  which 
the  pupils  are  instructed  exactly  how  to  perform  the  various  things  called  for 
later  in  the  test.  Adequate  attention  is  given  to  this  fore-exercise,  so  that 
presumably  every  child  of  normal  intelligence  should  be  able  to  follow  the 
directions  in  the  test  proper.  This  test  with  its  fore-exercise  occupies  seven 
pages  of  an  eight-page  booklet. 

Page  eight  of  this  booklet  contains  Test  2,  which  also  is  a  sentence-reading 
test.  This  test  consists  of  twenty  interrogative  sentences  arranged  in  order 
of  difficulty.  It  is  preceded  by  a  fore-exercise  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Test  1, 
is  taught  to  the  pupils  before  the  test  proper  is  given.  The  only  response 
called  for  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  to  make  a  line  under  one  of  two  words, 
"Yes"  or  "No,"  whichever  may  be  the  correct  answer  to  the  question  asked. 
The  time  allowed  for  this  test  is  two  minutes. 

The  Haggerty  Reading  Examination,  Sigma  I,  has  been  used  extensively 
for  the  measurement  of  reading  ability  in  the  primary  grades,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  an  excellent  measure  of  reading  achievement  in  these  grades. 
An  individual  pupil  or  grade  whose  work  measures  up  to  the  standard  scores 
given  by  this  test  should  be  rated  as  satisfactory.  If,  in  measuring,  the  scores 
show  that  the  work  falls  below  the  standard  the  cause  of  the  weakness  should 
be  discovered  and,  if  possible,  remedied. 

In  beginning  the  program  of  testing  in  the  rural  schools  of  Lenoir  County 
the  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale,  Form  5,  was  given  to  the  third-grade 
pupils  in  a  number  of  schools  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  pupils  classified 
as  third  grade  were  making  zero  scores  on  this  test.  It  was  then  decided  to 
use  a  primary  reading  test  in  the  first  three  grades  in  order  to  estimate  fairly 
the  reading  achievement  of  the  pupils  in  these  grades. 

The  Haggerty  Reading  Examination,  Sigma  I,  the  test  selected,  was  not 
given  to  all  pupils  in  the  primary  grades  of  the  rural  schools.  Typical  schools 
were  selected  and  the  test  given  to  all  the  pupils  of  grades  one,  two,  and 
three  in  these  schools.  The  following  schools  were  selected :  one-teacher 
schools :  Lynwood.  Pine  Forest,  and  Piney  Grove ;  two-teacher  schools :  Oak 
View,  Smith's,  and  Grainger ;  three-teacher  schools :  Farm  Valley,  Deep  Run, 
and  Sharon  ;  more-than-three-teacher  schools :  Pink  Hill.  The  tests  were  also 
given  in  the  first  three  grades  in  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools  for  purposes 
of  comparison.    (See  Table  31.) 


Table  31 — Showing  Total  Number  of  Pupils  Tested  in  Primary  Reading  by  the 
Haggerty  Reading  Examination,  Sigma  I,  in  the  Rural  Schools,  in  LaGrange 
and  Kinston  Schools. 


Type  of  School 

Number  of  Pupils  in  Each  Grade 

I 

II 

III 

Total 

Rural  schools    

116 

76 

86 

278 

LaGrange  schools  

43 

34 

37 

114 

Kinston  schools    

114 

178 

133 

425 

273 

288 

256 

817 
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There  were  in  all  about  900  test  papers,  but  a  number  could  not  be  accepted 
because  of  certain  irregularities  in  administering  the  tests. 

In  the  rural  schools  the  grades  were  not  sectioned,  but  in  the  LaGrange 
school  the  scores  for  the  two  sections  of  the  first  grade  are  reported  separately. 
The  second  and  third  grades  were  not  divided  into  sections.  The  scores  for 
the  Kinston  school  are  given  separately  for  the  high  and  low  sections  of  the 
second  and  third  grades,  and  only  the  high  sections  of  the  first  grade  were 
tested,  as  the  low  sections  had  been  in  school  only  about  two  months.  The 
low  sections  of  the  second  and  third  grades  were  promoted  to  these  grades  at 
mid-term  in  February,  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  studying  the 
tables  and  making  comparisons. 

Table  32 — Shoiving  the  Median  Score  Made  in  Primary  Reading  in  Each  Grade 
From  One  to  Three,  Inclusive,  in  the  Different  Types  of  Schools  and  the 
Standard  Scores  for  These  Grades. 


Type  of  School 


One-teacher   

Two-teacher  

Three-teacher  

More  than  three-teacher 

Town  (LaGrange)  

City  (Kinston)*  

Standard  scores  


Median  Scores— Grade 


III 


5.5 

21 

11 

19 

11 

21 

13 

19 

23 

28 

16 

28 

20 

30 

The  primary  grades  in  the  Kinston  schools  have  practically  one-half  a  school  day  only,  as  they 
are  working  under  the  double-shift  system  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  classrooms. 

The  high  section  of  Grade  I  in  the  LaGrange  school  made  a  score  of  5  and 
the  low  section  of  Grade  I  in  the  same  schools  made  a  score  of  3.  The  scores 
made  by  the  different  sections  of  the  second  and  third  grades  of  the  Kinston 
school  are  as  follows  : 

Second  Grade,  High  Section   20 

Second  Grade,  Low  Section   8 

Third  Grade,  High  Section   29 

Third  Grade,  Low  Section   24 


The  low  sections  of  the  second  and  third  grades  of  the  Kinston  school  were 
promoted  to  grades  two  and  three,  respectively,  at  mid-term  in  February ; 
therefore,  having  had  only  about  two  and  a  half  months  of  the  grade  work 
while  the  high  sections  had  had  about  seven  months  of  the  grade  work. 

b.  Present  Achievement  Compared  with  Standards  in  Reading;.  From 
the  above  facts  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  poorest  work  in  reading  is  done 
in  the  rural  schools.  The  pupils  in  the  first  grade  in  the  one-teacher  schools 
tested  during  the  fifth  month  of  school  could  not  score  on  a  test  that  is  partly 
made  up  of  primer  material — sentences  composed  of  simple,  easy  words 
which  should  be  recognized  and  understood  by  first-grade  pupils  the  fifth 
month  of  school,  or  a  sufficient  number  of  sentences  should  be  read  and  under- 
stood to  result  in  at  least  a  median  score  of  3  instead  of  0.  The  median  score 
for  the  first  grades  in  the  two-teacher,  three-teacher  and  more  than  three- 
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teacher  schools  is  only  1  in  each  instance,  while  the  standard  score  for  first 
grade  is  6.  The  LaGrange  and  Kinston  first  grades  are  nearer  up  to  standard 
for  the  time  of  year  the  tests  were  given. 

As  measured  by  the  median  scores,  the  second-grade  pupils  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  do  not  make  the  first  grade  standard,  and  the  third  grade  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools  makes  a  score  a  little  above  the  standard  score  for  the  second 
grade.  Rural  schools  of  each  type  show  distinctly  inferior  work  in  reading  in 
grades  one,  two,  and  three.  In  no  grade  do  the  median  scores  of  the  rural 
pupils  in  any  type  of  school  equal  the  median  scores  of  either  LaGrange  or 
Kinston  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  low  scores  made  by  the  rural  pupils,  the  fact 
that  the  rural  pupils  are  older  than  the  pupils  in  the  town  and  city  should  be 
considered,  thus  offering  more  evidence  that  the  work  of  the  rural  schools  is 
far  below  what  it  should  be,  and  when  compared  with  the  town  and  city  schools 
it  shows  the  inequality  of  opportunity  when  it  comes  to  learning  to  read — the 
most  important  factor  in  the  foundation  work  of  the  elementary  schools. 
Because  of  the  short  school  term,  poor  instruction,  inadequate  equipment,  etc., 
it  has  taken  them  longer  to  reach  the  standard  attained,  even  as  low  as  it  is. 
They  either  must  spend  two  or  three  years  in  each  grade  or  fall  victims  to  the 
common  practice  in  short-term  rural  schools  of  being  promoted  when  they  are 
poorly  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  higher  grades. 

Table  33 — Showing  Median  Scores  in  Primary  Reading  by  Grades  of  Rural, 
Town  and  City  Schools  in  Lenoir  County,  and  in  Four-Teacher  Schools  in 
Four  Counties  in  North  Carolina  and  in  Virginia  Rural  Schools. 


Grades 


Type  of  School 

1 

II 

III 

Median  Scores 

Rural     

1 

11 

19 

Town  (LaGrange)...     

4 

23 

28 

City  (Kinston)      

4 

16 

-  28 

North  Carolina  four-teacher  schools  in  four  counties    

14 

26.1 

Virginia  rural-..  .        

3.5 

14.5 

26.7 

Standard  scores          -- 

6 

20 

30 

A  study  of  the  scores  in  Table  33  reveals  quite  clearly  the  fact  that  the 
pupils  in  the  primary  grades  in  the  rural  schools  are  not  accomplishing  what 
they  should  in  each  grade.  The  outstanding  fact  in  the  above  table  as  shown 
by  comparison  is  the  great  difference  between  the  median  scores  of  the  grades 
in  the  rural  schools  and  the  median  scores  made  in  the  same  grades  in 
LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools.  When  the  ages  of  the  pupils  in  the  rural 
schools  are  compared  with  the  ages  of  the  pupils  in  the  same  grades  in 
LaGrange  and  Kinston  Schools,  it  will  be  seen  further  that  there  is  an  even 
wider  difference  in  the  work  of  the  rural  schools  and  LaGrange  and  Kinston 
schools  than  the  above  table  shows,  as  the  pupils  in  the  rural  schools,  grade  by 
grade,  are  more  advanced  in  years  than  the  pupils  in  the  same  grades  in  the 
LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools. 
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Table  34 — Showing  the  Median  Ages  by  Grades  of  the  Pupils  Who  Were  Given 
the  Haggerty  Reading  Examination,  Sigma  I. 


Type  of  School 


Grades 


I 

II 

III 

Median  Ages  in  Years  and 

Fraction  of  a  Year 

7.2 

7.1 

9.4 

8 

9.7 

10.8 

7.3 

9 

10.3 

7.2 

9 

10.2 

7.5 

8.6 

9.2 

7 

8.2 

9.1 

6  to  7 

7  to  8 

8  to  9 

7.3 

9 

10.6 

7.5 

8.6 

9.8 

One-teacher      

Two-teacher     

Three-teacher    

More  than  three-teacher      

Town  (LaGrange)   

City  (Kinston)      

Normal  ages  for  grades      

Median  age  for  rural  schools  in  Lenoir  County  

Median  age  for  Virginia  rural  schools  with  entrance  age  at  7  years 


Only  the  ages  of  the  pupils  taking  the  tests  are  included  in  the  above  table. 
The  entrance  age  in  all  North  Carolina  schools  is  approximately  six  years. 
It  may  range  from  five  years,  eight  months,  to  six  years,  five  months.  With 
the  entrance  age  at  approximately  six  years,  it  is  expected  that  the  normal 
progress  of  a  child  to  be  one  grade  each  year. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  median  age  in  the  first  grade  in  the  two-teacher 
rural  school  is  eight  years — one  year  above  the  median  age  for  the  same  grade 
in  the  Kinston  schools.  Of  course,  there  are  in  these  first  grades  in  the  two- 
teacher  schools  a  few  pupils  whose  ages  are  less  than  the  median  age  here 
given  and  there  are  pupils  in  these  grades  who  are  even  older  than  eight  years, 
but  the  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  first  grades  in  these  schools  are  approxi- 
mately eight  years  old,  spending  two  years  or  more  in  school  to  make  a  grade, 
or  taking  two  years  in  trying  to  master  what  is  expected  of  a  pupil  the  first 
year  of  school.  Do  these  children  have  an  educational  opportunity  equal  to 
that  of  their  neighbors  in  the  Kinston  school,  or  in  any  other  better  type 
school  throughout  the  country  where  children  have  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
good  start  in  their  elementary  education  in  the  first  grade?  By  referring  to 
Table  33  again  it  will  be  noted  that  these  same  pupils  in  the  first  grades  in 
the  two-teacher  rural  schools  of  Lenoir  County  made  the  minimum  score  of 
1  on  the  reading  test  when  they  should  have  made  5,  at  least,  as  first-grade 
pupils,  and  as  eight-year-old  pupils  the  score  expected  of  them  is  about  18. 

Again,  a  glance  at  Table  34  shows  that  the  median  age  for  the  third  grade  in 
all  rural  schools  is  10  years  and  seven  months.  At  this  age  pupils  in  the 
Kinston  school  are  completing  the  fourth-grade  work.  Looking  at  Table  33, 
we  see  that  these  pupils  in  the  third  grades  in  the  rural  schools  with  a  median 
age  of  ten  years  and  seven  months  are  barely  accomplishing  the  work  in 
reading  required  of  the  second  grade.  According  to  age  comparisons  given  here 
the  pupils  in  the  third  grades  in  the  rural  schools  are  two  years  behind  the 
pupils  in  the  Kinston  school  in  reading  achievement. 

Why  this  inequality  of  opportunity  toithin  the  boundaries  of  a  county? — For 
further  study  and  comparison  of  facts,  the  following  table  is  given,  which 
shows  the  median  scores  and  median  ages  in  the  different  types  of  schools. 
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Table  35 — Giving  the  Median  Scores  in  the  Haggerty  Reading  Test,  Sigma  I, 
and  the  Median  Age  of  Pupils  in  Rural,  Town,  and  City  Schools  and  in 
Virginia  Rural  Schools. 


Type  of  School 

Grade  I 

Grade  II 

Grade  III 

Median 
Scores 

Median 
Ages 

Median 
Scores 

Median 
Ages 

Median 
Scores 

Median 
Ages 

Rural      

1 

7.3 

11 

9 

19 

10.6 

Town  (LaGrange).         ..  ._   

4 

*  7.5 

23 

8.6 

28 

9.2 

City  (Kinston)                  .  .   - 

4 

7.1 

16 

8.2 

28 

9.1 

Virginia  rural  schools  with  entrance  at 

7  years...    

3.5 

7.5 

14.5 

8.6 

26.5 

9.8 

c.  Summarizing;  Statement.    The  median  scores  made  by  the  pupils  in 

the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  of  the  Lenoir  County  rural  schools  show 
that  the  pupils  are  achieving  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  work  in  reading  as 
outlined  and  required  in  these  grades. 

A  pupil  entering  school  at  six  years  of  age  is  expected  to  progress  normally ; 
that  is,  to  make  one  grade  each  year.  Therefore,  the  median  ages  for  these 
grades  would  be,  approximately,  for  the  first  grade,  6^  years ;  second  grade, 
7%  years,  and  third  grade,  8%  years.  The  median  ages  of  the  pupils  in  the 
Lenoir  County  rural  schools  are  as  follows :  first  grade,  7.3  years ;  second 
grade,  9  years,  and  third  grade,  10.6  years.  For  Kinston  school  the  median 
ages  for  the  same  grades  are  respectively  7.1  years,  8.2  years,  and  9.1  years. 

It  takes  about  two  years  on  the  average  to  complete  the  work  required  of 
each  grade  by  the  pupils  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  of  the  rural 
schools  in  which  the  tests  were  given. 

The  pupils  in  these  different  types  of  rural*  schools  are  not  reading  as  well 
as  they  should.  They  should  have  the  opportunity  to  complete  a  year's  work 
of  standard  grade  each  year  of  school. 

2.  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

a.  How  Well  Are  the  Pupils  Reading? 

b.  Standards  in  Reading. 

c.  Summarizing  Statement. 

a.  How  Well  Are  the  Pupils  Reading?  With  a  view  of  finding  out 
whether  or  not  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  rural  schools  of 
Lenoir  County  have  sufficient  mastery  of  reading  as  a  tool  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  to  interpret  this  knowledge  in  the  light  of  present-day  events  and  situa- 
tions, a  silent  reading  test  was  given.  The  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale, 
Form  5,  was  used.  In  order  to  meet  this  test  a  pupil  must  be  able  to  read 
and  to  understand  what  he  has  read.  This  test  measures  the  power  or  capacity 
of  the  pupils  to  understand  more  and  more  difficult  paragraphs  and  to  answer 
printed  questions  about  these  paragraphs. 

The  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale  begins  with  short  paragraphs  made 
up  of  simple  sentences  to  be  read,  and  of  questions  asking  for  certain  answers 
in  reading.  As  the  child  proceeds  with  the  test  he  finds  that  the  material 
increases  in  difficulty.    Good  third-grade  pupils  should  easily  read  the  first 
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one  of  these  paragraphs  given  and  readily  answer  the  questions  concerning  it. 
The  other  paragraphs  are  successively  more  difficult  until  the  tenth  and  last, 
which  is  too  difficult  for  eighth-grade  pupils,  and  few  pupils  can  answer  the 
questions  in  the  last  paragraph  correctly.  The  first,  fifth  and  ninth  para- 
graphs, together  with  the  questions  on  each,  are  given  here : 

Read  this  and  then  twite  the  answers.    Read  it  again  if  you  need  to: 

Fred  lives  in  the  country.  He  likes  to  hunt  and  fish,  and  has  a  gun  that 
cost  sixteen  dollars.  His  sister  Grace  keeps  hens  and  ducks,  and  sells  the 
eggs.  She  is  learning  to  play  the  piano,  and  goes  to  Miss  Thomas  for  a  lesson 
every  Saturday.    She  likes  music,  but  Fred  doesn't. 

1.  What  does  Grace  sell?  

2.  What  two  things  does  Fred  like  to  do?  


3.  On  what  day  does  Grace  go  for  her  piano  lesson?. 


Read  this  and  then  write  the  answers.    Read  it  again  if  you  need  to: 

Inside  the  big  box  made  of  wood  and  iron  that  stands  under  the  bed  there 
is  a  box  just  like  it,  only  smaller,  and  a  brass  key  to  open  the  small  box. 
Whoever  opens  it  will  find  three  keys,  one  of  gold,  one  of  silver,  and  one  of 
steel.  The  first  opens  the  door  of  the  red  room,  the  last  opens  the  door  of 
the  blue  room.    The  other  opens  the  outside  gate.    Every  key  has  a  ring. 

18.  With  what  key  is  the  small  box  opened?  

19.  What  will  you  find  in  the  little  box?  


20.  With  what  key  is  the  outside  gate  opened?  

Read  this  and  then  write  the  answers.    Read  it  again  if  you  need  to: 

However  certain  it  may  seem  to  be  that  men  work  only  because  they  must, 
and  would  avoid  labor  except  for  food,  clothing  and  luxuries  that  are  its 
rewards,  the  facts  may  well  be  to  the  contrary.  It  can  hardly  be  the  case  that 
men  dislike  work  because  they  wish  to  be  utterly  idle.  For  mere  rest,  mere 
inactivity,  is  not  commonly  enjoyed.  To  have  nothing  to  do  is  not  what  men 
seek.  Were  that  so,  we  should  envy  the  prisoner  shut  up  in  his  cell.  If  men 
had  to  choose  between  a  life  spent  at  eight  hours  of  work  daily  in  a  factory 
and  a  life  spent  at  eight  hours  of  sitting  on  a  throne  without  moving  hand  or 
foot,  many  of  them  would,  after  trying  both,  choose  the  former.  Activity 
of  body  or  mind,  at  which  a  man  can  succeed,  is,  in  and  of  itself,  rather 
enjoyed  than  disliked. 

30.  If  the  absence  of  any  activity  were  what  we  wished  for,  what  would  be 
our  attitude  toward  a  prisoner  in  his  cell?  


31.  According  to  the  paragraph,  what  even  would  a  prisoner  welcome?. 


32.  Those  who  disagree  with  the  paragraph  contend  that  men  work  for  what 

inducement?   

33.  In  what  respect  is  a  prisoner  in  his  cell  like  a  man  with  a  million  dollars? 


Exactly  thirty  minutes  is  allowed  for  this  test.  The  final  score  for  each 
pupil  was  tabulated  and  the  median  or  average  scores  (which  are  Considered 
about  the  same)  for  each  grade  in  each  type  of  school  are  given  in  Table 
No.  38,  together  with  the  standard  score  for  each  particular  grade.  This 
reading  test  has  been  used  with  pupils  in  many  other  schools,  so  that  it  is 
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known  what  scores  pupils  of  the  several  grades  should  make.  For  example, 
pupils  completing  the  fourth  grade  and  ready  to  begin  the  fifth-grade  work 
should  make  an  average  score  of  41.8 ;  pupils  half-way  through  the  fifth  grade 
should  make  an  average  score  of  44.9.  There  are  similar  standards  for  all 
the  grades  from  the  third  on  up.  The  median  or  average  score  for  each  grade 
shows  how  well  the  pupils  in  the  different  grades  in  the  different  types  of 
schools  are  reading  and  a  comparison  with  the  standard  score  for  the  par- 
ticular grade  will  show  whether  or  not  they  are  reading  as  well  as  they  should. 

The  tests  were  given  in  grades  four  to  seven  inclusive  in  the  42  rural  schools 
of  Lenoir  County,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  better  types  of 
schools  within  the  same  county,  the  tests  were  given  in  grades  four  to  seven 
inclusive  in  the  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools.  There  is  no  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  results  of  the  tests  given  in  the  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools  as 
the  chief  purpose  in  giving  the  tests  in  these  schools  was  simply  to  contrast 
conditions  in  the  poorer  type  rural  schools  with  conditions  in  nearby  town 
and  city  school  systems. 

Table  36 — Showing  That  665  Pupils  in  Grades  Four  to  Seven  in  the  42  Rural 
Schools,  146  Pupils  in  Grades  Four  to  Seven  in  the  LaGrange  School,  and 
476  Pupils  in  the  Same  Grades  in  the  Kinston  School,  a  Total  of  1,287 
Children,  Were  Tested  in  Reading,  Using  the  Thorndike-McCall  Reading 
Scale,  Form  5. 


Type  of  School 

Number 

of 
Schools 

Number  Pupils  in  Grades 

Total 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Rural  schools     

42 
1 
1 

230 
42 
115 

187 
34 
147 

136 
39 
114 

112 
31 
100 

665 
146 
476 

Town  (LaGrange)   

City  (Kinston)    .  

Totals....     

44 

387 

368 

289 

243 

1,287 

Table  37 — Showing  the  Total  Number  of  Pupils  in  Each  Grade  in  Each  Type 
of  School  Who  Were  Given  the  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Test,  and  the\ 
X umber  of  Schools  of  Each  Type  in  Which  the  Tests  Were  Given. 


Number 

Grades 

Type  of  School 

of  • 

Total 

Schools 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

One-teacher    

15 

23 

46 

20 

10 

99 

Two-teacher    

19 

119 

82 

49 

48 

298 

Three-teacher..   .. 

7 

65 

40 

48 

25 

178 

More  than  three-teacher    

1 

23 

19 

19 

29 

90 

Town  

1 

42 

34 

39 

31 

146 

City  

1 

115 

147 

114 

100 

476 

Totals.   

44 

387 

368 

289 

243 

1.287 

Table  38  gives  the  median  scores  made  by  the  pupils  on  the  Thorndike-McCall 
Reading  Scale,  which  was  used  in  finding  out  how  well  the  pupils  in  the  rural 
schools  read. 
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Table  38 — Shoiving  the  Median  Scores  in  the  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale 
in  Grades  Four  to  Seven  Inclusive  in  All  Rural  Schools,  in  LaOrange  and 
Kinston  Schools. 


Type  of  School 


•Median  Scores 


34 

42 

45 

48 

40 

46 

48 

50 

41 

45 

52 

57 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Rural  (42  schools). 
Town  (LaGrange). 
City  (Kinston).... 


North  Carolina  grades  

Standard  grades...  

Thorndike-McCall  standard  scores. 


Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

37.3 

41.8 

48 

53.7 

58.3 

60.9 

•The  median  scores  given  for  rural  schools  were  obtained  from  the  assembled  scores  made  by  all 
the  pupils  in  a  given  grade  in  each  type  of  school.  For  instance,  the  median  fourth-grade  score  was 
obtained  by  tabulating  the  scores  made  by  each  pupil  in  the  fourth  grade  in  each  type  of  rural  school 
and  the  median  of  the  complete  tabulation  of  fourth  grade  scores  from  all  the  rural  schools  was  found. 

'The  double  line  in  the  table  above  represents  the  course  of  study  which  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
pleted in  seven  years  in  the  Lenoir  County  schools,  (city,  town,  and  rural)  and  which  is  usually  com- 
pleted in  the  standard  school  of  eight  grades  in  eight  years.  This  line  also  shows  the  equation  of  the 
seven-grade  to  the  eight-grade  system.  The  standard  grades  and  standard  scores  are  below  the  double 
line  and  the  rural,  town,  and  city  scores  and  grades  of  Lenoir  County  are  above  the  line. 


From  these  two  tables,  37  and  38,  we  see  that,  first,  the  testing  program  was 
as  complete  as  possible,  since  every  child  in  attendance  in  grades  four  to 
seven  in  the  different  types  of  schools  was  tested ;  second,  the  median  score 
for  each  grade  in  different  types  of  schools  is  given ;  and  third,  the  standard 
score  for  each  grade  in  this  test,  which  shows  what  is  expected  of  a  pupil  in 
the  particular  subject  in  each  grade. 


Table  39 — Showing  the  Median  Scores  on  the  Thorndike-McCall  Reading 
Scale,  Form  5,  for  Grades  Four  to  Seven  Inclusive  in  the  Three-Teacher 
Schools,  the  Pink  Hill  Cmisolidated  School,  and  the  LaGrange  and  Kinston 
Schools. 


Type  of  School 

Median  Scores 

33 

40 

44.5 

48 

Pink  Hill  Consolidated  School  (ten-teacher  school). 

35 

43 

39 

44 

40 

46 

48 

50 

Kinston  (city)    .  

Lenoir  County  rural,  town,  and  city  school  grades.. 

41 

45 

52 

57 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

37.3 

41.8 

48 

53.7 

58.3 

60.9 

From  Table  39  it  can  be  seen  that  the  facts  given  for  the  two  larger  type 
rural  schools  of  the  county  show  by  comparison  with  schools  in  LaGrange  and 
Kinston,  and  with  standard  scores  that  even  the  best  schools  now  provided  in 
the  rural  districts  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  present-day  demands,  and  that 
they  do  not  measure  up  to  what  is  expected  of  a  good  school. 

b.  Standards  in  Reading.  Pupils  completing  a  certain  grade  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  standard  score  in  reading  provided  for  that  grade.  And 
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it  is  expected  that  a  pupil  make  a  grade  each  year  from  the  time  he  enters 
school  and  to  complete  the  elementary  school  in  seven  years  in  the  present 
seven-grade  system  in  this  State.  Whether  or  not  the  pupils  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Lenoir  County  reach  the  accepted  grade  standards  in  reading  for 
each  of  the  grades  in  the  elementary  schools  at  a  given  age  recognized  as  the 
normal  age  for  a  pupil  of  that  grade  can  be  determined  by  a  study  of  Table  40. 


Table  40 — Showing  the  Median  Scores  on  the  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale, 
Form  5,  and  the  Median  Age  of  the  Pupils  in  Grades  Four  to  Seven  in  the 
Different  Types  of  Rural  Schools,  in  the  LaGrange  and  Kinston  Schools. 


Type  of  School 


Median 
Score 


Median 
Age 


Median 
Score 


Median 
Age 


Median 
Score 


Median 
Age 


Median 
Score 


Median 
Age 


One-teacher  

Two-teacher  

Three-teacher  

More  than  three-teacher. 

Town  (LaGrange)  

City  (Kinston)  


North  Carolina  grades. 


11.5 
12 

11.4 
10.2 
10.3 
10.3 


13.1 
13 
13 
12 

12.1 
11.2 


50 
47 

44.5 

39 
48 
52 


14 
14 

13.5 
13 

13.4 
12 


14.1 
14.4 
14.4 
14 

14.5 
13.7 


IV 


VI 


VII 


Standard  grades   . 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VII 

Standard  scores    

41.8 

48 

53.7 

58.3 

60.9 

The  relation  of  the  reading  achievement  in  the  Lenoir  County  schools  to  the 
normal  reading  achievement  of  the  country  as  a  whole  will  be  best  understood 
by  a  study  of  this  table,  as  the  figures  show  graphically  just  what  the  standard 
is  for  every  grade,  and  how  the  pupils  in  the  different  grades  in  the  different 
types  of  schools  measure  up  to  it.  Rural  schools  of  different  types  may  be 
compared  with  each  other  and  the  rural  schools  compared  with  the  town  and 
city  schools  in  the  same  county. 


Table  41 — Showing  the  Median  Ages  and  the  Median  Scores  on  Reading 
{Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale,  Form  5)  for  the  Pupils  in  the  Schools  of 
Lenoir  County,  LaGrange,  and  Kinston. 


Type  of  School 

Median 
Score 

Median 
Age 

Median 
Score 

Median 
Age 

Median 
Score 

Median 
Age 

Median 
Score 

Median 
Age 

Rural  (42  schools).     

Town  (LaGrange)   

City  (Kinston)   

Approximate    normal    age  for 
grade  at  time  of  year  tests  were 

34 
40 
41 

11.5 
10.3 
10.3 

10.3 

42 
46 
45 

13.3 
12.1 
11.2 

11.4 

45 
48 
52 

13.7 
13.4 
12 

12.5 

48 
50 
57 

14.4 
14.5 
13.7 

13.5 

North  Carolina  grades   

I 

V 

V 

VI 

VII 

Standard  grades  

Standard  score  

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

41.8 

48 

53.7 

58.3 

60.9 
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(a)  Grade  Progress.  From  a  study  of  the  tables  given  here  it  is  evident 
that  in  almost  every  type  of  school  there  is  some  progress  made  from  grade  to 
grade.  There  is  not  a  normal  step  of  progress,  however,  between  each  grade 
in  each  type  of  school,  but  there  is  distinct  progress,  however  slight  it  may  be, 
from  one  grade  to  the  next,  except  in  the  following  instances : 

(1)  From  grade  four  to  grade  five  in  the  Pink  Hill  school  there  is  a  loss 
instead  of  a  gain  in  the  score. 

(2)  In  the  two-teacher  schools  the  median  score  for  the  sixth  grade  is  47, 
and  for  the  seventh  grade  48,  a  difference  of  one  point,  when  it  normally  should 
be  five  points  or  more. 

(3)  In  the  LaGrange  school  progress  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  grade,  as 
shown  by  the  median  scores  for  each  grade,  is  below  normal.  It  is  really 
about  fifty  per  cent  of'  what  it  should  be.  And  the  same  condition  is  also  found 
in  the  progress  noted  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  in  the  same  school. 

It  is  apparent  that  as  these  pupils  go  from  grade  to  grade  in  these  schools 
they  are  accomplishing  50  per  cent  or  less  of  the  work  which  should  be  done 
in  each  grade  before  being  promoted  to  the  next  highest  grade. 

The  pupils  of  the  rural  schools,  on  the  average,  are  all  handicapped  by  being 
graded  too  high.  Pupils  making  a  median  score  of  35  or  less,  which  is  below 
what  good  third-grade  pupils  should  make  (37.3  being  the  median  score  for 
third-grade  pupils  throughout  the  country),  are  classified  as  fourth-grade 
pupils  in  all  the  rural  schools.  No  doubt  they  are  trying  to  use  fourth-grade 
texts,  and  it  is  no  great  wonder  that  they  cannot  make  normal  progress  from 
grade  to  grade.  Pupils  making  a  median  score  of  39,  which  indicates  that  in 
reading  achievement  their  score  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  second  month 
of  the  fourth-grade  work,  are  classified  as  sixth-grade  pupils  in  the  Pink  Hill 
school,  and  are  attempting  to  make  progress  in  the  use  of  the  sixth-grade  texts. 
In  the  same  school  pupils  who  are  ready  to  enter  fifth  grade  in  reading  are 
placed  in  the  seventh  grade.  Other  instances  of  similar  type  may  be  noted  in 
the  study  of  the  facts  presented  in  Table  39. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  it  takes  the  majority  of  the  pupils  in 
the  rural  schools  more  than  one  year  to  complete  a  grade.  Of  course  the 
short  school  term  and  the  poor  instruction  received  are  important  factors  in 
this  retardation,  however,  it  is  clear  from  the  above  statement  of  facts  that 
one  other  contributing  factor  to  the  unsatisfactory  progress  of  the  pupils  in 
the  rural  schools  is  the  practice  of  grading  and  classifying  the  pupils  higher 
than  the  attainments  in  reading  will  justify.  Of  course,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  few  pupils  who  are  classified  too  low.  This  question  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  chapter  on  organization. 

(b)  Age  and  Reading  Progress.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  should  be  con- 
sidered in  interpreting  the  reading  scores  in  Tables  40  and  41.  In  Table  40 
the  median  scores  made  in  each  grade  in  each  type  of  school  are  given,  and 
also  the  median  ages  of  the  pupils  making  these  scores.  When  the  median  age 
is  given  it  is  understood,  of  course,  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  older 
than  the  median  age  given.  In  the  one-teacher  schools  the  ages  for  the  fourth 
grade  range  from  9.3  years  to  15.3  years,  and  in  the  sixth  grade  in  the  two- 
teacher  schools  the  range  is  from  11  years  to  19  years  of  age.  This  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  range  of  ages  in  each  grade  in  the  one-,  two-,  and  three-teacher 
schools,  as  there  is  approximately  the  same  great  difference  in  the  ages  of 
the  oldest  and  the  youngest  in  each  of  the  grades— a  difference  of  6  or  8  years. 

According  to  Table  40,  the  pupils  in  the  one-,  two-,  and  three-teacher  schools 
are  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  years  older  than  the  pupils  in  the  same  grades 
in  Pink  Hill,  LaGrange,  and  Kinston  schools  except  in  the  seventh  grades. 

The  reading  scores  made  by  the  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  are  considered 
less  creditable  when  the  ages  of  these  pupils  are  compared  with  the  ages  of 
pupils  in  other  schools  who  make  the  same  score.    For  instance,  in  Table  41 
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we  see  that  the  median  age  for  the  fourth-grade  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  of 
Lenoir  County  is  11.5  years,  and  the  median  score  made  on  reading  by  these 
same  pupils  is  34,  whereas  the  median  score  made  by  pupils  11.5  years  old  in 
good  schools  throughout  the  country  is  48.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
these  pupils  are  more  than  two  whole  years  behind  other  pupils  of  their  own 
age  in  reading  achievement.  Again  we  see  in  Table  41  that  the  seventh-grade 
pupils  in  the  rural  schools  make  a  median  score  of  48  in  reading  and  the 
median  age  for  this  grade  is  14.4.  Pupils  in  the  same  grades  in  average 
schools  throughout  the  country  make  a  score  of  48  at  the  age  of  11.4  years. 
These  facts  show  that  the  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  in  the  rural  schools  of 
Lenoir  County  are  three  years  older  than  pupils  making  the  same  median 
score  in  the  average  school  throughout  the  country.  Further  study  of  the 
table  will  produce  additional  evidence  to  prove  the  statement  that  the  pupils 
in  the  one-,  two-,  and  three-teacher  schools  are  taking  from  one  to  two  years 
longer  to  attain  creditable  standards  in  reading  than  it  takes  for  the  pupils 
in  the  same  grades  in  the  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools  and  good  schools 
throughout  the  country  to  reach  these  standards. 

(c)  Summarizing  Statement.  (a)  From  a  study  of  Table  41  the  follow- 
ing facts  are  derived  : 

The  rural  schools  do  not  measure  up  in  reading  in  any  grade,  and  from  a 
comparison  of  the  scores  for  each  grade  with  the  median  scores  of  the  La- 
Grange  and  Kinston  schools,  and  with  tbe  standard  score,  it  is  plain  that  the 
pupils  in  the  rural  schools  fall  far  short  of  what  is  to  be  expected  of  pupils 
in  these  grades. 

The  fourth  grades  in  the  rural  schools  are  one  and  a  half  years  below  in 
reading  achievement ;  the  fifth  grades  about  one  year  below ;  the  sixth  grades 
one  and  a  half  years  below ;  and  the  seventh  grades  two  whole  years  or  more 
below  the  grade  standard  in  reading  ability.  This  indicates  that  the  work 
of  the  pupils  in  the  seventh  grades  in  the  rural  schools  at  the  close  of  the 
year  is  about  what  is  expected  of  a  good  fifth-grade  pupil.    ( See  Table  41. ) 

No  doubt  these  pupils  are  further  handicapped  by  trying  to  use  texts  in 
subjects  other  than  reading,  the  content  of  which  is  beyond  their  comprehen- 
sion. It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  no  pupil  of  fifth-grade  reading  ability  placed 
in  the  seventh  grade  can  make  reasonable  progress  in  other  content  subjects, 
such  as  history,  geography,  etc.  His  progress  in  the  seventh  grade  is  surely 
limited  to  the  more  mechanical  phases  of  the  work,  and  what  he  gains  through 
oral  instruction.  Certainly  he  is  not  equipped  with  the  ability  and  power  to 
read  the  seventh  grade  subject-matter  with  ease  and  fluency  and  comprehend 
and  interpret  what  he  has  read.  Even  the  mere  calling  of  words,  or  silent 
recognition  of  words  or  sentences  is  a  difficult  process,  much  less  the  experience 
of  getting  the  thought  and  understanding  what  he  has  read. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  there  is  little  significant  difference  between 
the  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools,  but  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  the 
LaGrange  school  is  not  up  to  standard,  the  sixth-grade  pupils  near  the  close 
of  the  term  making  the  median  score  usually  made  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
grade,  and  the  seventh  grade  in  the  LaGrange  schools  is  one  and  a  half  years 
or  more  behind  in  comprehension  in  reading.  The  median  scores  in  all  grades 
in  the  Kinston  school  are  fairly  satisfactory  for  the  time  of  year  the  tests 
were  given,  yet  there  is  room  for  considerable  improvement  in  each  grade,  and 
especially  in  the  fifth. 

(b)  Table  39  presents  the  facts  which  prove  the  statement  that  the  best 
types  of  rural  schools  in  the  county  are  not  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  pupils  attending. 

The  median  scores  for  the  different  grades  in  the  seven  three-teacher  schools 
of  the  county  are  very  low  in  comparison  with  the  median  scores  made  in  the 
same  grades  in  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
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median  scores  in  the  largest  type  rural  school  in  the  county  system — the  ten- 
teacher  consolidated  school  at  Pink  Hill,  which  is  far  below  what  a  good 
rural  school  should  be.  The  median  score  for  the  fourth  grades  in  all  three- 
teacher  schools  is  33 ;  for  the  same  grade  in  Pink  Hill,  35 ;  LaGrange,  40,  and 
Kinston,  41.  The  median  scores  are  all  uniformly  low  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  grades  in  the  three-teacher  rural  schools,  being  from  one 
to  two  years  below  the  standard  which  should  be  reached  by  each  grade. 
Likewise,  the  median  scores  for  the  Pink  Hill  school  are  low  when  compared 
with  scores  made  in  good  schools  elsewhere,  and  especially  is  the  work  poor 
in  the  sixth  grade  in  this  school,  as  the  median  score  of  39  is  about  what  is 
expected  of  pupils  the  third  month  of  their  fourth  year  in  school.  (The 
standard  fourth  grade,  third  month.) 

(c)  In  Table  40  we  see  that  not  only  is  the  reading  achievement  of  the  rural 
children  in  each  grade  in  each  type  of  school  exceedingly  low  according  to  the 
median  scores  attained  on  the  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Test,  but  that  it 
has  taken  them  a  great  deal  longer  in  number  of  school  months  than  it  should 
have  to  accomplish  even  this  much.  The  median  ages  for  each  grade  given 
along  with  the  median  score  for  that  grade  show  that  the  pupils  in  the  rural 
schools  (except  in  the  fourth  grade  in  Pink  Hill)  are  from  one  to  two  years 
older  than  the  pupils  in  the  same  grades  in  the  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools. 

In  Table  41  we  find  that  the  median  age  for  the  fourth  grade  in  all  rural 
schools  is  11.5  years,  and  the  median  score  in  reading  for  this  grade  in  all 
rural  schools  is  34.  Pupils  11.5  years  old  should  be  in  the  fifth  grade  normally 
and  pupils  scoring  34  in  a  test  should  be  about  the  middle  of  the  third  grade 
in  reading  achievement  (about  8.5  years  old),  which  makes  them  fully  three 
years  behind  for  their  age.  Apparently  this  is  approximately  the  time  lost 
by  the  children  in  the  fourth  grade  in  the  rural  schools  whose  median  score 
is  34. 

Again,  the  median  age  for  the  seventh  grades  in  all  rural  schools  is  14.4 
years,  and  the  median  score  on  reading  for  these  same  pupils  is  48.  These 
pupils  whose  median  age  is  the  same  as  the  median  age  of  first-year  high  school 
pupils  in  good  schools  average  in  achievement  in  reading  the  same  as  good 
fifth-grade  pupils. 

By  a  further  study  of  the  facts  and  comparisons  which  may  be  made  from 
Tables  40  and  41,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  pupils  in  the  rural  schools 
read  poorly,  and  that  it  is  taking  them  from  one  to  three  years  longer  to 
advance  this  far  than  it  takes  pupils  in  the  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools 
and  in  good  schools  throughout  the  country. 

III.   ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  SPELLING  AS 
WELL  AS  THEY  SHOULD? 

1.  Testing  the  Spelling  Ability  of  the  Pupils. 

2.  Results  of  the  Tests. 

3.  Summarizing  Statement. 

1.  Testing  the  Spelling  Ability  of  the  Pupils.  In  reviewing  the  daily 
schedules  of  the  rural  schools  of  Lenoir  County,  of  the  LaGrange  and  Kinston 
schools,  it  is  found  that  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  spelling  in  the 
elementary  grades  and  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  these  schools  suggests 
the  most  effective  method  of  training  the  child  to  be  a  good  speller,  and  to  be 
able  at  least  to  spell  correctly  words  commonly  used  in  ordinary  written  com- 
munications. 

How  well  pupils  are  taught  to  spell  may  best  be  discovered  by  giving  each 
individual  child  a  spelling  test  which  is  so  constructed  and  standardized  that 
it  will  yield  results  which  may  be  considered  an  accurate  measure  of  that 
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pupil's  ability  to  spell  and  to  measure  the  extent  of  his  development  in  spelling 
ability  as  he  advances  from  grade  to  grade.  For  this  purpose  a  group 
test  of  sixty  words,  ten  words  from  each  of  six  different  columns,  ranging 
from  third  to  eighth-grade  lists,  of  the  Buckingham  Extension  of  the  Ayres 
Spelling  Scale,  was  given  each  pupil  from  grade  four  to  seven,  inclusive,  in  the 
forty-two  rural  schools  in  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools.  This  included  all 
pupils  in  attendance  in  these  four  grades  in  all  types  of  schools  at  the  time 
the  test  was  given.  This  large  number  of  words,  ranging  in  difficulty  from  the 
third  through  the  eighth  grade,  was  given  to  all  grades  rather  than  a  limited 
number  of  words  to  each  grade  separately  for  the  reason  that  when  a  pupil 
spells  correctly  all  of  the  words  of  a  given  list,  specially  arranged  for  one 
grade,  we  do  not  have  a  measure  of  his  spelling  ability.  He  does  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  show  how  well  he  can  spell,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
answer  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  section,  "Are  the  Pupils  in  the  Rural 
Schools  Spelling  as  Well  as  They  Should?"  We  first  must  find  out  how  well 
they  are  spelling,  and  by  comparison  with  grade  standards  find  out  how  well 
they  should  spell.  The  sixty  words  of  this  group  test  are  selected  and  arranged 
in  a  scale  so  that  a  third  grade  pupil  may  find  the  beginning  words  of  the 
list  easy  to  spell  and  the  words,  a  graded  list,  increase  in  difficulty  on  through 
the  list  until  an  eighth  grade  pupil  cannot  easily  complete  the  test.  All  the 
words  of  the  list  are  in  frequent  use,  by  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  grades, 
and  are  such  as  known  to  be  in  the  writing  vocabulary  of  elementary  school 
children.  The  words  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  level  of  difficulty  over  which 
the  children  of  the  elementary  grades  should  be  tested.  The  large  number  of 
test  words  and  the  manner  of  arrangement  of  the  list  on  a  scale  affords  a  test 
which  may  be  relied  upon  to  measure  fairly  accurately  the  spelling  ability  of 
each  individual  pupil  in  the  several  grades.  The  individual  pupil's  score  is 
the  number  of  words  spelled  correctly.  If  a  pupil  is  able  to  spell  a  certain 
number  of  words  in  the  test,  for  instance,  the  number  of  words  which  repre- 
sent the  number  an  average  fifth  grade  pupil  throughout  the  county  should 
spell,  he  should  be  classified  as  being  able  to  spell  fifth  grade  words  or  rated 
as  having  fifth  grade  ability  in  spelling. 

The  list  of  words  used  in  finding  the  spelling  achievement  of  the  pupils  is 
given  below.  Uniform  directions  were  followed  in  giving  the  spelling  words 
to  each  and  every  class  or  group  of  children.  They  were  also  given  under  as 
uniform  conditions  as  possible.  Each  word  was  pronounced  twice  by  the 
examiner  and  the  pupils  given  ample  time  to  write  the  word. 

The  test  was  given  the  third  grade  pupils  in  nine  separate  rural  schools,  but 
the  average  scores  made  by  these  so-called  third  grade  pupils  was  so  low — 
the  number  of  words  spelled  correctly  so  few — that  it  was  thought  a  waste 
of  time  to  continue  to  give  the  test  to  third  grade  pupils,  so  no  report  is  here 
given  for  the  third  grades. 

List  of  sixty  words  selected  from  the  Buckingham  Extension  of  the  Ayres' 
Spelling  Scale: 


1. 

catch 

13. 

elect 

25. 

prompt 

37. 

doubt 

2. 

warm 

14. 

jail 

26. 

special 

38. 

further 

3. 

clothing 

15. 

retire 

27. 

wonderful 

39. 

local 

4. 

gone 

16. 

district 

28. 

await 

40. 

particular 

5. 

track 

17. 

royal 

29. 

justice 

41. 

circumstance 

6. 

dash 

18. 

pleasure 

30. 

present 

42. 

finally 

7. 

fight 

19. 

population 

31. 

pleasant 

43. 

difficult 

8. 

stop 

20. 

judge 

32. 

investigate 

44. 

beginning 

9. 

grant 

21. 

arrange 

33. 

witness 

45. 

expense 

10. 

news 

22. 

imprison 

34. 

possible 

46. 

probably 

11. 

afraid 

23. 

perhaps 

35. 

believe 

47. 

relief 

12. 

rather 

24. 

whose 

36. 

government 

48. 

colonies 
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49.  distinguish      52.  cordially         55.  extreme  58.  appreciate 

50.  earliest  53.  proceed  56.  athletic  59.  emergency 

51.  character        54.  practical         57.  sincerely         60.  organization 

Table  No.  42  shows  the  total  number  of  pupils  tested  in  each  of  the  grades 
from  four  to  seven,  inclusive,  in  each  type  of  rural  school,  and  also  in  LaGrange 
and  Kinston  schools.  These  figures  show  that  the  scope  of  the  testing  pro- 
gram was  sufficient  to  justify  an  average  score  which  could  be  considered  a 
fair  measure  of  the  spelling  ability  of  the  pupils  in  the  different  grades  in  the 
different  types  of  schools.  Following  this  is  a  table  showing  the  average 
scores  of  the  pupils  in  the  different  grades  in  these  various  types  of  schools. 
This  grade  average  is  a  very  satisfactory  measure  of  the  work  of  the  group 
and  easily  admits  of  comparison  with  the  average  score  of  other  groups  and 
with  the  standard  score. 

Table  42 — Showing  the  Total  Number  of  Pupils  in  Grades  Four  to  Seven  in 
the  One-teacher,  Tivo-teacher,  Three-teacher  and  More  than  Three-teacher 
Rural  Schools  and  in  LaGrange  and  Kinston  who  were  Given  the  Spelling 
Test. 


Number 

Numbe 

r  Pupils  in 

Grades 

Type  of  School 

of 

Schools 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Total 

One-teacher          .    ....  ...... 

15 

23 

46 

20 

10 

99 

Two-teacher             .  .    

19 

119 

82 

49 

48 

298 

Three-teacher     .  _   .. 

7 

65 

40 

48 

25 

178 

More  than  three-teacher  

1 

23 

19 

19 

29 

90 

Town  (LaGrange)  

1 

42 

34 

39 

31 

146 

City  (Kinston).    . 

1 

115 

147 

114 

100 

476 

Totals    

44 

387 

368 

289 

243 

1,287 

2.  Results  of  the  Tests.  In  Tables  43  and  44  are  given  the  average 
scores  made  by  each  grade  in  the  spelling  test  given.  The  score  made  by  each 
pupil  is  the  number  of  words  spelled  correctly. 


Table  43 — Showing  the  Average  Spelling  Scores  Made  mi  the  Spelling  Test 
by  Pupils  in  Grades  Four  to  Seven,  Inclusive,  in  the  Different  Types  of 
Schools. 


Type  of  School 

Grades 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

iVIII 

19 

28 

42 

43 

17 

27 

36 

42 

Three-teacher     -- 

14 

25 

36 

42 

More  than  three-teacher     . 

23 

25.6 

31 

37 

22 

36 

42 

44 

City  (Kinston)    

22 

35 

42 

45 

30.4 

37.8 

47.7 

50.3 

'54.4 

»This  is  the  standard  score  for  the  last  year  of  the  eight-grade  system.  The  seven-grade  school 
systems  in  counties  and  cities  in  North  Carolina  attempt  to  complete  the  elementary  course  as  out- 
lined for  the  eight-grade  systems.  From  this  standpoint  the  pupils  of  the  seven-grade  systems  are 
expected  to  make  as  high  a  score  in  the  test  as  pupils  completing  the  elementary  course  in  any  eight- 
grade  or  standard  school  system  throughout  the  country. 
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Table  44 — Showing  the  Average  Scores  for  Grades  Four  to  Seven,  Inclusive, 
for  Rural  Schools,  for  LaGrange  and  Kinston  Schools. 


Type  of  School 

Grades 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

>VIII 

Rural                              .  . 

18 

22 
22 

26 
36 
35 

36 
43 
42 

41 

44 
45 

Town  (LaGrange)... 

City  (Kinston)               .    ...      .    ..  . 

Standard  score    

30.4 

37.8 

47.7 

50.3 

154.4 

!See  note  attached  to  Table  43. 


In  interpreting  the  scores  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  tests  were  given 
near  the  close  of  the  term  for  each  rural  school.  The  Pink  Hill  school,  the 
LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools  had  four  or  more  weeks  longer  to  work  to 
reach  the  grade  standard  before  the  close  of  school. 

The  above  table  gives  the  average  scores  made  by  each  grade  from  four  to 
seven  in  each  type  of  rural  school,  in  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools,  and 
these  grade  averages  may  be  compared  in  interpreting  the  results.  In  com- 
paring the  average  scores  made  in  each  grade  in  each  type  of  school  with  the 
standard  score  for  that  grade  it  should  be  noted  that  the  fourth  grade  averages 
in  all  types  of  schools  are  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  results  in  the  other 
grades  and  they  are  far  below  the  standard  score  for  the  fourth  grade.  The 
fourth  grade  in  the  Pink  Hill  school  scored  highest  in  this  test,  but  did  not 
reach  an  acceptable  score  for  the  work  of  this  grade.  While  achievement  in 
the  fourth  grades  is  most  unsatisfactory,  the  results  show  that  in  no  instance 
is  the  work  in  spelling  up  to  standard,  the  nearest  approach  being  the  score 
of  the  fifth  grade  in  the  LaGrange  school.  In  all  types  of  schools  the  average 
scores  for  the  seventh  grades  show  that  in  spelling  achievement  they  are  not 
accomplishing  what  should  be  expected  of  them,  and  by  a  study  of  the  figures 
given  in  this  table  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  seventh  grade  in  each  type  of 
school  is  a  year,  a  year  and  a  half,  and  more,  below  what  is  expected  of 
pupils  in  spelling  achievement  in  this  grade  throughout  the  country. 

A  study  of  the  above  data  results  in  the  conclusion  that  near  the  end  of 
their  elementary  school  course  these  schools  are  short  of  the  spelling  achieve- 
ment expected  of  them. 

This  table  also  shows  that  the  progress  or  advancement  from  grade  to  grade 
based  on  the  results  of  the  test  is  unsatisfactory.  This  may  be  partly  due  to 
lack  of  proper  organization  of  grade  work  and  classification  of  pupils.  Evidence 
of  disregard  for  this  important  factor  in  pupil  advancement  through  the 
grades  is  shown  in  the  wide  range  of  scores  within  the  separate  grades.  A 
large  number  of  grades  in  the  different  types  of  schools  showed  a  surprising 
range  in  this  respect.  In  one  rural  school  a  pupil  made  a  score  of  three  and 
another  pupil  in  the  same  grade  made  a  score  of  forty-six.  There  is  also  a 
very  great  overlapping  of  abilities.  The  best  pupils  in  grade  four  spell  better 
than  the  average  pupils  in  grade  seven  in  the  same  school. 

All  of  these  facts  together  may  mean  that  the  pupils  of  these  schools  are 
very  poorly  classified  so  far  as  spelling  is  concerned.  Children  who  can  make 
a  score  of  forty  six  in  this  test  should  not  be  classed  with  children  who  can 
make  no  more  than  three. 

Comparison  of  the  work  of  each  grade  in  the  rural  schools  with  the  work 
in  the  schools  of  LaGrange  and  Kinston  may  be  more  easily  done  and  the 
comparison  better  understood  by  the  arrangement  of  scores  as  shown  in 
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Table  No.  45.  The  individual  scores  made  by  all  fourth-grade  pupils  in  every 
type  of  rural  school  were  added  and  the  average  grade  score  secured.  This 
method  was  followed  in  securing  the  grade  average  for  each  of  the  grades  four, 
five,  six  and  seven.  These  scores  represent  as  accurately  as  may  be  determined, 
possibly  in  a  county  survey,  the  spelling  achievement  of  the  pupils  in  grades 
four  to  seven. 

3.  Summarizing  Statement,  a.  The  pupils  in  the  third  grades  in  the 
rural  schools  could  not  make  a  reasonably  acceptable  score  on  this  test  in 
spelling,  whereas  pupils  in  the  third  grade  in  schools  throughout  the  country 
are  expected  to  make  at  least  a  median  score  of  19.6. 

b.  Pupils  having  completed  the  elementary  grades  should  make  a  score  of 
54.4  on  this  test.  What  they  actually  did  make  is  as  follows :  The  average 
score  for  the  seventh  grade  in  one-teacher  schools  is  43 ;  two-teacher,  42 ; 
three-teacher,  42 ;  more  than  three-teacher,  37 ;  LaGrange,  44 ;  and  Kinston, 
45.  The  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  in  the  more-than-three-teacher  schools 
would  be  classified  as  fifth  grade  pupils  according  to  the  results  from  the 
spelling  test,  as  the  median  score  for  this  grade  is  only  37,  less  than  the 
standard  score  for  the  fifth  grade  by  .8  of  a  point.  It  is  evident  that  more 
thorough  work  should  be  done  in  spelling  in  all  types  of  schools  before  pro- 
moting pupils  from  the  elementary  school  into  the  high  school  grades. 

(c)  The  standard  score  for  the  third  grade  is  19.6.  The  average  score  for 
the  fourth  grade  in  the  rural  schools  is  18,  one  and  six-tenths  below  what  is 
expected  of  good  third-grade  pupils.  A  study  of  Table  44  shows  that  each 
grade  in  the  rural  schools  is  more  than  a  whole  grade  behind  in  spelling 
achievement. 

That  the  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  are  not  spelling  as  well  as  they  should 
is  an  unquestionable  fact,  and  such  results  as  these  must  be  regarded  as  unde- 
niable evidence  that  the  children  of  these  schools  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
in  any  way  commensurate  with  their  special  needs,  and  cannot  because  of  this 
lack  of  opportunity  compare  favorably  in  spelling  accomplishment  with  their 
next  door  neighbors,  the  pupils  of  the  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools. 

IV.    ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  WORKING 
ARITHMETIC  AS  WELL  AS  THEY  SHOULD? 

1.  Present  Achievement  in  Addition,  Subtraction, 

Multiplication  and  Division. 

2.  High  and  Low  Points  in  Test  Results. 

3.  Reasoning  Ability. 

4.  Summarizing  Statement. 

1.  Present  Achievement  in  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication  and 
Division.  Speed  and  accuracy  in  the  four  fundamental  operations,  and 
the  ability  to  reason  out  problems  are  the  essential  factors  in  the  mastery  of 
arithmetic. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  pupils  have  attained  satisfactory  standards  in 
these  essentials,  standard  measures  of  these  two  phases  of  arithmetic  were 
applied  to  the  work  in  grades  four  to  seven  in  the  forty  two  rural  schools  of 
Lenoir  County,  in  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools,  as  shown  in  Tables  46 
and  47. 

The  actual  achievement  of  the  pupils  in  the  fundamental  operations  is  stated 
in  definite  terms  as  discovered  by  the  Woody  Arithmetic  Tests,  Series  B,  and 
a  separate  test  was  given  for  reasoning  ability.    The  Woody  Arithmetic  Test, 
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Series  B,  consists  of  a  series  of  problems  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division  beginning  with  very  simple  problems  and  advancing  to  more 
difficult  ones. 

The  following  are  representative  examples  for  each  of  the  four  scales : 


Addition. 


25+42= 


$12.50 

547 

16.75 

197 

15.75 

685 

678 

456 

393 

525 

240 

142 

4.0125 
1.5907 
4.10 
8.673 


25.09+100.44-25-1-98.28  +19.3614= 


16 
9 


50 
25 


567482 
106493 


Subtraction. 

2%—  1: 


8% 
5% 


27 
12% 


5  yds. 
2  yds. 


4  in. 
8  in. 


7.3—3.00081= 


3X7= 


5096 
6 


24 
234 


Multiplication. 
287       6.25  987% 


.25 


3.2 


25 


21/4X4y2Xl1/2—  .0963% 
.084 


Division. 


3)6  4^2=  8)5856  9)0  50-^7= 


%  of  624=  .003). 0936  9  )  69  lbs.  9  oz.  62.50^-1%= 

In  the  addition  scale  are  19  examples,  in  the  substraction  scale  15,  in  the 
multiplication  scale  20,  and  in  the  division  scale  15  examples.  Ten  minutes 
is  the  time  limit  for  each  of  these  four  scales,  forty  minutes  given  to  complete 
the  four  scales  in  Series  B.  The  number  of  problems  solved  correctly  in  the 
time  given  is  the  measure  of  the  pupil's  skill  in  accurate  computation.  The 
grade  score  was  found  by  taking  the  median  score  for  all  pupils  in  that  grade. 

These  grade  scores  were  then  compared  with  the  standard  scores  obtained 
from  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  good  schools  in  other  states.  For  the  four 
tests  combined  standard  scores  for  each  grade  from  four  to  eight  are  given  in 
Table  46. 

The  sum  of  each  pupil's  scores  on  the  four  scales  was  combined  into  one 
final  score  and  the  median  score  for  each  grade,  four  to  seven,  inclusive,  in 
each  type  of  school  is  given  in  Table  46.  The  median  or  average  score  is  a 
good  measure  of  what  the  class  as  a  whole  can  do. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  pupils  tested  in  grades  four 
to  seven  in  each  type  of  rural  school,  in  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools.  The 
total  number  in  this  table  is  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  grades 
four  to  seven,  inclusive,  in  the  42  rural  schools,  in  LaGrange  and  Kinston 
schools  at  the  time  the  tests  were  given. 


Table  45 — Showing  Total  Number  of  Pupils  in  Each  Grade  in  Each  Type  of 
School  who  Were  Given  the  Woody  Arithmetic  Tests,  Series  B. 


Number 

Number 

of  Pupils  l 

n  Grades 

Type  of  School 

of 

Schools 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Total 

One-teacher    .   

15 

23 

46 

20 

10 

99 

Two-teacher.     . 

19 

119 

82 

49 

48 

298 

Three-teacher  .     .   

7 

65 

40 

48 

25 

178 

More  than  three-teacher   

1 

23 

19 

19 

29 

90 

Town  (LaGrange)   

1 

42 

34 

39 

31 

146 

City  (Kinston)             .  .... 

1 

115 

147 

114 

100 

476 

Totals.   

44 

387 

368 

289 

243 

1,287 

The  median  scores  made  in  each  grade  from  four  to  seven,  inclusive,  in  each 
type  of  school  as  given  in  Table  46  represent  facts  concerning  the  present 
achievement  in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  by  the  pupils  in  these  grades 
in  the  different  types  of  schools.  The  Woody  Standard  scores  for  grades  four 
to  eight  given  in  this  table  may  be  considered  as  a  definite  end  or  goal  to  be 
reached.  Whether  or  not  the  pupils  in  grades  four  to  seven  in  the  different 
types  of  schools  measure  up  to  the  accepted  standard  for  each  grade  can  be 
determined  by  a  study  of  the  following  table.  Pupils  completing  the  seventh 
grade  in  the  seven-grade  elementary  course  are  supposed  to  cover  the  same 
work  as  the  eighth  grade  in  the  eight-grade  elementary  schools.  Since  the 
standard  norms  are  for  the  eight-grade  elementary  system,  the  median  scores 
made  by  the  seventh-grade  pupils  in  the  seven-grade  elementary  course  should 
reach  the  eighth  grade  standard. 


Table  46 — Showing  "the  Median  Scores  on  the  Woody  Arithmetic  Scale. 
Series  B,  in  Grades  Four  to  Seven,  Inclusive,  in  the  Different  Types  of 
Rural  Schools  and  in  LaGrange  and  Kinston  Schools. 


Type  of  School 

Grades 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

iVIII 

25 

35 

46.5 

44 

24 

34 

43 

46 

33 

30 

39.5 

44 

26 

30 

38 

41 

31 

45.5 

46 

49 

31 

45 

51 

54 

31 

42 

53 

61 

'65 

»This  is  the  standard  score  for  the  last  year  of  the  eight-grade  system.  The  seven-grade  school 
system  in  counties  and  cities  in  North  Carolina  attempt  to  complete  the  elementary  course  of  study 
as  outlined  for  standard  eight-grade  systems.  From  this  standpoint  the  pupi  s  of  the  seven-grade 
school  systems  are  expected  to  make  as  high  a  score  in  the  tests  as  pupils  completing  the  elementary 
course  in  any  eight-grade  or  standard  school  system  throughout  the  country. 
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Table  47 — Showing  the  Median  Scores  on  the  Woody  Arithmetic  Scale, 
Series  B,  in  Grades  Four  to  Seven  in  the  Rural  Schools,  in  LaGh~ange  and 
Kinston  Schools,  and  the  Median  Scores  for  the  Seventh  Grade  in  Rural 
Schools  in  Forsyth  County. 


Type  of  School 

Grades 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Rural    

27 
31 
31 

32 

45.5 

45 

42 
46 
51 

44 
49 
54 

Town  (LaGrange)  _  

City  (Kinston)     

Rural  schools  of  Forsyth  County 2  

57 
61 

Standard  score_  

31 

42 

53 

>65 

'See  note  attached  to  Table  No.  46. 

2The  Woody  Arithmetic  Scale,  Series  B,  was  given  to  295  pupils  in  the  seventh  grades  in  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  schools  of  Forsyth  County,  with  the  following  results: 


Median  score  for  all  pupils  tested     57 

Median  score  for  schools  having  one,  two,  or  three  teachers  only...   50 

Median  score  for  the  larger  type  schools   55 

The  Rural  Supervisor  of  Forsyth  County  has  been  conducting  a  campaign  for  greater  efficiency 
in  arithmetic  for  a  period  of  over  two  years.  She  has  frequently  used  standardized  practice  tests  to 
improve  the  work  and  standardized  tests  for  checking  up  on  the  work  to  find  the  weak  places  in  order 
to  promote  the  use  of  remedial  measures  to  strengthen  the  work  and  to  increase  achievement  in  the 
fundamentals  of  arithmetic. 

2.  High  and  Low  Points  in  Test  Results.  An  examination  of  the  scores 
as  shown  in  Table  47  reveals  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the  achieve- 
ment in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  as  well  as  the  present  status  of  the 
school  organization  for  the  county  as  a  whole.  In  a  large  per  cent  of  the  rural 
schools  the  pupils  were  poorly  graded  so  far  as  abilities  in  arithmetic  were 
concerned.  Some  pupils  in  lower  grades  were  able  to  work  as  difficult  prob- 
lems as  those  solved  by  many  pupils  in  the  upper  grades. 

The  median  score  for  the  fourth  grades  in  all  three-teacher  schools  is  above 
the  standard  score  and  in  this  instance  only  do  the  rural  schools  measure  up 
to  the  standard.  The  fourth  grades  in  all  other  types  of  rural  schools  show  a 
median  score  below  standard.  The  low  median  scores  for  the  grades  in  the 
Pink  Hill  school  (more  than  three-teacher  school)  are  partially  accounted  for 
in  this  way.  When  the  tests  were  given  this  school  had  during  the  term  taken 
in  a  number  of  one-teacher  schools  in  the  consolidated  district  and  a  large 
number  of  the  pupils  tested  were  from  these  smaller  schools  lately  admitted 
into  the  school  system.  The  Pink  Hill  school  at  the  time  the  tests  were  given 
wras  confronted  with  the  problem  of  better  gradation  and  classification  for  these 
new  pupils  who  were  admitted  to  the  classes  in  the  same  grades  they  were 
in  when  at  work  in  the  smaller  type  schools  where  the  school  term  was  only 
six  months  and  one  or  two  teachers  taught  all  grades.  If  the  pupils  tested  had 
been  those  in  regular  attendance  from  year  to  year  in  the  eight-months-term 
school  at  Pink  Hill  before  the  consolidated  district  was  formed  and  before 
the  pupils  from  the  one-teacher,  short-term  school  were  admitted,  then,  no 
doubt,  the  scores  would  have  more  nearly  reached  the  standard  for  each  grade. 

Again,  the  median  scores  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  are  higher  than  the  median  scores  made  in  the  same  grades  in  all 
other  types  of  rural  schools.  This  may  be  accounted  for  when  you  refer  to 
Table  45  and  find  that  in  all  fifteen  one-teacher  schools  there  were  enrolled 
only  99  pupils  in  grades  four  to  seven,  inclusive,  when  the  tests  were  given. 
This  in  all  probability  indicates  that  only  the  best  prepared  and  strongest 
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pupils  in  these  grades  are  continuing  their  work  in  the  one-teacher  schools, 
the  pupils  doing  a  poorer  class  of  work  having  dropped  out  of  school.  The 
seventh  grade  in  the  one-teacher  school  does  not  measure  up  so  well  as  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  In  all  the  fifteen  one-teacher  schools  of  the 
county  there  are  only  ten  pupils  enrolled  in  the  seventh  grade.  The  median 
score  for  the  seventh  grade  in  the  one-teacher  school  is  less  than  the  median 
score  of  the  fifth  grade  in  the  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools,  and  is  far  below 
the  standard  score  for  the  sixth  grade.  As  shown  by  the  median  scores  the 
pupils  in  the  seventh  grades  in  the  one-teacher  schools  cannot  add,  subtract, 
multiply  and  divide  as  well  as  the  pupils  in  the  fifth  grades  in  LaGrange  and 
Kinston  schools. 

Except  in  the  fourth  grades  in  the  three-teacher  rural  schools  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades  in  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools,  the  median  scores 
show  that  the  work  in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  in  every  type  of  school 
in  the  county  is  unsatisfactory.  As  measured  by  the  Woody  Tests,  the  de- 
velopment of  skill  and  accuracy  in  the  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic 
in  the  rural  schools,  in  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools  is  not  up  to  standard 
with  the  exceptions  stated  above.  This  defect  or  weakness  is  made  clearer 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  Woody  Standard  scores  are  for  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  and  each  of  these  grades  in  the  different  types  of  schools 
was  tested  during  the  month  of  March  or  April,  thus  having  had  six  months 
or  more  of  work  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

A  further  comparison  of  the  scores,  as  shown  in  Table  47,  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  work  in  grades  six  and  seven  in  all  the  rural  schools  is  below 
standard  and  that  the  work  in  each  grade  in  the  rural  schools  is  most  un- 
satisfactory. A  study  of  the  table  given  below  shows  that  the  median  score 
for  fifth-grade  pupils  in  all  types  of  rural  schools  is  little  better  than  the 
standard  score  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  grade,  making  them  almost  two 
years  below  what  is  normally  expected  of  them.  Accordingly,  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades  are  one  whole  year  behind  the  standards  for  those  grades. 

The  commercial  world  demands  that  the  school  train  its  pupils  to  add,  sub- 
tract, multiply  and  divide  with  speed  and  accuracy.  From  the  training  given 
in  the  grades  from  the  fourth  through  the  seventh,  the  pupils  in  the  schools 
should  become  one  hundred  per  cent  proficient  in  these  processes  and  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades  they  should  have  automatic  control  of  the^e  tools 
and  be  able  to  do  simple  arithmetical  calculations  rapidly  and  with  absolute 
accuracy.  The  results  of  the  tests  as  shown  by  the  median  scores  for  the 
different  grades  in  the  different  types  of  schools  present  the  achievement  of 
the  pupils  in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  and  it  is  clearly  shown  that  they 
are  not  doing  the  work  that  should  be  expected  of  them,  and  that  the  rural 
schools  are  far  behind  the  Kinston  city  schools. 

3.  Reasoning  Ability.  The  first  consideration  in  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic is  to  train  pupils  to  use  the  tools  of  arithmetic,  the  processes  of  addition, 
substraction,  multiplication  and  division,  with  "speed  and  accuracy.  While  it 
is  important  that  pupils  develop  skill  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  these  pro- 
cesses, it  is  even  more  important  that  they  develop  the  ability  to  reason  out 
problems  and  to  apply  these  processes  to  real  problems.  Pupils  need  to  know 
when  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide,  as  well  as  to  be  skilled  in  rapid 
and  accurate  calculation  of  numbers.  They  should  be  trained  to  think  out  the 
steps  to  follow  in  solving  problems  similar  to  those  they  will  meet  in  daily 
experiences  outside  the  school.  Practice  in  solving  practical  everyday  prob- 
lems is  one  of  the  best  means  whereby  a  pupil  may  be  trained  to  reason 
quantitatively  and  also  to  develop  habits  of  correct  procedure  in  solving 
problems. 
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To  test  the  reasoning  ability  of  the  sixth-  and  seventh-grade  pupils  Monroe's 
Standardized  Reasoning  Test  in  Arithmetic,  Test  II,  Form  1,  was  used.  This 
test  was  given  to  426  pupils  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  of  the  rural 
schools  of  every  type,  of  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools.  Table  48  shows  the 
median  scores  made  on  the  test  in  the  different  types  of  schools,  and  the 
standard  scores  for  these  grades.  It  was  not  practical  to  continue  the  testing 
program  long  enough  to  give  the  reasoning  tests  to  all  pupils  in  grades  four 
to  seven,  so  it  was  thought  best  to  test  the  pupils  who  were  in  grades  six  and 
seven,  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  school  course,  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  they  had  developed  the  ability  to  reason  out  practical  problems  arising 
in  daily  experiences.  The  pupils  were  given  enough  time  to  complete  the 
tests,  as  was  indicated  in  the  instructions,  or  to  try  them  all,  but  papers  were 
collected  after  twenty-five  minutes. 

Monroe's  Standardized  Reasoning  Test  II,  Form  1,  consists  of  fifteen 
problems,  the  difficulty  or  value  of  which  has  been  determined  both  for  correct 
principle  and  correct  answer.    Each  problem  is  scored  for  two  values : 

(a)  For  correct  reasoning  in  solving  it. 

(b)  For  calculating  correctly  by  the  correct  principle. 

A  few  of  the  problems  are  given  here  to  illustrate  the  tests : 
1.  A  girl  having  %-yard  of  ribbon  bought  %-yard  more.    What  part  of  a 
yard  had  she  then? 

Principle  value    2 

Answer  value    1 

4.  If  a  horse  eats  %  bushels  of  oats  a  day,  how  long  will  6  bushels  last? 

Principle  value    3 

Answer  value    2 

8.  My  telephone  bill  is  $12.85  a  month.  At  that  rate,  how  much  should  I 
pay  in  2%  years? 

Principle  value    2 

Answer  value    2 

12.  Muslin  is  to  be  bought  for  12  new  curtains,  each  requiring  2%  yards. 
How  much  will  the  muslin  cost  at  12%  cents  a  yard? 

Principle  value    3 

Answer  value    3 

As  will  be  observed,  each  problem  is  marked  for  both  correct  principle  and 
correct  answer.  The  problem  is  given  its  full  score  value  when  the  pupil  has 
reasoned  correctly  and  has  secured  the  numerically  correct  answer.  The  final 
score  given  the  pupil  on  correct  reasoning  is  the  sum  of  all  the  correct  principle 
values  and  the  complete  score  on  correct  answer  is  found  by  adding  all  the 
correct  answer  values.  The  ^correct  answer  score  is  less  than  the  correct 
principle  score,  because  a  problem  may  be  worked  in  the  right  way,  but  may 
not  show  the  correct  answer  due  to  an  error  in  adding,  subtracting,  multiply- 
ing, or  dividing.  The  scores  for  correct  principle  and  for  correct  answer  made 
by  each  pupil  are  given  separately.  Sometimes  a  pupil  gets  the  wrong  answer, 
even  though  he  has  followed  the  right  principle  or  has  properly  understood 
how  to  solve  the  problem.  The  median  or  average  score  for  each  grade 
tested  in  each  type  of  school  is  given  in  Table  48.  The  standard  scores  for 
each  grade  are  also  given  in  this  table.  By  comparing  the  median  or  average 
score  with  the  standard  score  for  that  grade  one  can  easily  see  whether  or 
not  the  pupils  are  developing  ability  to  reason  out  problems  and  to  make 
correct  calculations.    In  this  comparison  when  it  is  clearly  seen  that  a  grade 
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in  a  school  is  a  half-year  or  a  year  below  where  it  should  be  in  reasoning 
achievement  as  measured  by  the  median  scores,  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion is  apparent,  as  a  large  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  are  thus  far  behind  in 
the  work  do  not  often  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  complete  school  course  as 
they  drop  out  of  school  or  struggle  along  under  a  very  great  handicap. 


Table  48 — Shoimng  Median  Scores  in  Reasoning  Made  on  Monroe's  Stand- 
ardized Reasoning  Test  in  AritJwietic  by  Pupils  m  Grades  Six  and  Seven 
in  the  Rural  Schools,  in  LaGrange  and  Einston  Schools. 


Grade  VI 
Median  Scores 

Grade  VII 
Median  Scores 

Type  of  School 

Correct 
Principle 

Correct 
Answer 

Correct 
Principle 

Correct 
Answer 

Rural     .   

9 

4 

12 

8 

Town  (LaGrange)  .    

11 

6 

11 

7 

City  (Kinston)     

15 

10 

23 

16 

Standard  score  ...   .. 

15.5 

10.2 

20.7 

14.1 

The  sixth  and  seventh  grades  in  the  Kinston  school  are  divided  into  two 
sections — A  and  B.  Section  A  in  each  grade  is  made  up  of  pupils  who  were 
promoted  at  mid-term,  and  therefore  had  completed  only  about  three  months 
of  this  grade  work  when  the  tests  were  given.  The  median  scores  in  the 
table  above  are  for  the  high  sections  as  they  had  been  in  the  grade  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  median  scores  for  the  low  sections  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades  are  as  follows : 

Grade  VI    Grade  VII 

Correct  principle    10.5  11 

Correct  answer    7.5  10 

In  the  study  of  Table  48  we  find  that  in  the  correct  principle  score  and  in 
the  correct  answer  score  that  the  sixth-  and  seventh-grade  pupils  in  the  rural 
schools  fall  far  below  the  standard,  and  again  in  comparison  with  .the  scores  of 
the  same  grades  in  a  school  within  the  same  county,  the  Kinston  city  school, 
the  rural  schools  do  not  measure  up  at  all  favorably.  The  median  score  in 
the  sixth  grade  in  the  rural  schools  is  9  for  correct  principle,  and  for  the 
Kinston  school  it  is  15.  The  median  score  in  the  sixth  grade  in  the  rural 
schools  for  correct  answer  is  4,  and  for  the  Kinston  school  it  is  10.  Again, 
in  comparing  the  median  scores  of  the  seventh  grade  in  rural  schools  with 
the  seventh-grade  scores  in  Kinston  school,  in  both  correct  principle  and 
correct  answer,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  in  the 
power  or  ability  to  reason  out  problems  as  shown  by  the  scores  in  this  test. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  median  scores  for  the  seventh  grade  in 
the  rural  schools,  in  both  correct  principle  and  correct  answer,  is  far  below 
the  median  scores  for  the  sixth  grade. 

The  scores  made  by  rural  schools  of  every  type  on  the  tests  in  the  funda- 
mental processes  in  arithmetic  are  more  satisfactory  than  the  scores  made 
on  the  tests  for  reasoning  ability  in  these  same  schools.  This  phase  of  the 
work  apparently  has  been  neglected  in  these  schools,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
pupils  are  not  prepared  as  they  leave  the  elementary  grades  to  meet  the 
practical  tests  which  upper-grade  children  are  certain  to  meet  in  daily  expe- 
riences. 
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In  the  State  Outline  Course  of  Study  provision  is  made  for  beginning  the 
development  of  reasoning  ability  in  the  primary  grades,  and  this  phase  of 
teaching  arithmetic  is  emphasized  throughout  the  course  for  the  elementary 
grades.  When  the  above  facts  are  studied  it  is  evident  that  the  vital  points 
in  the  course  of  study  are  overlooked  in  the  daily  classroom  procedure,  and 
the  low  scores  in  reasoning  ability  are  due  probably  to  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing which  has  been  given.  Carefully  planned  definite  procedure  in  arithmetic 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  development  of  habits  of  good  thinking. 

When  a  number  fact  is  taught  there  should  be  practice  in  applying  these 
facts  to  the  solution  of  problems  common  in  daily  experiences  following  the 
best  method  of  procedure.  Thinking  out  the  steps  in  solving  a  problem  is 
excellent  training  for  the  development  of  reasoning  ability.  Learning  number 
facts,  the  application  of  the  facts  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  by  thinking  out 
the  steps  to  follow  and  then  checking  up  or  verifying  the  calculations  as  well 
as  the  procedure  followed  is  the  whole  basis  for  arithmetic  teaching. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  drill  and  make  automatic  the  necessary  number 
facts  in  calculation,  but  there  should  be  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  reading 
problems  and  interpreting  them  before  trying  to  solve  them.  The  right 
method  of  procedure,  the  rule  or  principle  to  follow  and  the  habit  of  checking 
up  are  all  important  factors  in  reaching  the  standard  scores  in  the  different 
grades. 

Whenever  low  scores  are  the  results  of  the  tests,  it  is  proof  that  one  or 
more  of  the  principles  outlined  here  have  been  omitted  from  the  class  instruc- 
tion. Pupils  making  low  scores  in  the  fundamental  operations  will  be  handi- 
capped in  reasoning  out  problems ;  pupils  who  do  not  understand  the  problems 
read  cannot  follow  the  correct  procedure  in  solving  the  problem,  and  pupils 
who  do  not  have  the  habit  of  thinking  out  the  steps  to  follow  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem  and  the  habit  of  verification  cannot  reach  a  high  standard  in 
reasoning  ability. 

In  the  reasoning  test  the  Kinston  schools  uniformly  score  highest,  the 
LaGrange  schools  fall  below  standard  in  reasoning  ability,  and  the  rural 
schools  are  in  all  cases  the  weakest  of  all. 

4.  Summarizing  Statement.  More  time  was  given  to  the  work  of  test- 
ing the  ability  of  pupils  to  work  arithmetic  than  was  given  to  finding  the 
achievement  in  any  other  subject  tested.  Oyer  one  hour  of  the  testing  pro- 
gram was  given  to  the  tests  in  arithmetic ;  therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
the  results  to  be  dependable  in  rating  the  pupils'  present  achievement  in  this 
subject. 

The  pupils  completing  the  eighth  grade  in  an  eight-grade  elementary  school 
are  expected  to  make  the  median  score  of  65  on  the  Woody  Arithmetic  Tests. 
Since  the  pupils  in  the  seven-grade  elementary  system  cover  about  the  same 
amount  of  work  as  that  required  in  the  eight-grade  elementary  school  through- 
out the  country,  they  should  also  reach  the  standard  score  of  65. 

The  standard  score  for  grade  seven  in  an  eight-grade  elementary  system 
is  61.  The  median  scores  for  the  seventh  grade  in  the  different  types  of 
schools  are  as  follows :  One-teacher  44 ;  two-teacher  46 ;  three-teacher  44 ; 
more  than  three-teacher  41 ;  LaGrange  49 ;  Kinston  54.  In  no  instance  is  the 
median  score  sufficient  to  justify  the  promotion  of  the  pupils  on  the  basis  of 
having  mastered  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic.  In  brief,  the  seventh-grade 
pupils  as  a  whole  group  in  these  schools  are  not  prepared  to  discontinue  the 
study  of  arithmetic  and  take  up  high  school  mathematics.  The  scores  indi- 
cate that  the  foundation  work  in  arithmetic  in  the  elementary  grades  is  not 
as  thorough  as  it  should  be. 
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There  are  individual  pupils  in  the  various  grades  tested  whose  score  was 
far  above  the  standard,  but  since  we  are  dealing  with  the  median  or  average 
score  it  is  evident  that  there  were  an  equal  number  of  pupils  making  a  score 
below  the  standard. 

The  results  from  the  reasoning  tests  are  even  more  discouraging  as  con- 
cerns the  situation  in  the  rural  schools. 

The  standard  score  for  the  sixth  grade  in  schools  throughout  the  country  is : 
For  correct  principle,  that  is,  how  to  work  the  problem,  15.5.  For  the  schools 
tested  the  results  are  as  follows :  rural  schools  9 ;  LaGrange  11 ;  Kinston  15. 
The  standard  score  for  correct  answer  for  the  problems  for  the  same  grade  is 
10.2.  Kinston  scored  10,  LaGrange  6,  and  the  sixth  grades  in  the  rural 
schools  4.  • 

Again,  in  the  seventh  grade,  the  last  year  of  the  elementary  school,  the 
scores  are  far  below  what  they  should  be.  The  standard  score  is  20.7  for 
correct  principle  and  14.1  for  correct  answer.  The  median  score  for  the  rural 
schools  is  12  on  correct  principle,  and  8  on  correct  answer.  Both  scores  are 
below  the  standard  score  for  the  sixth  grade. 

The  work  of  the  rural  schools  is  less  efficient  than  that  of  the  Kinston 
school  and  standard  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  according  to  the 
median  scores  for  the  grades,  the  work  in  the  main  is  very  unsatisfactory  and 
cannot  be  considered  even  fairly  creditable. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


ARE  THE  PUPILS  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES  OF 
THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  LENOIR  COUNTY  MAKING 
PROGRESS  IN  READING,  SPELLING  AND  ARITHMETIC 
ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  ABILITY? 

1.  Measuring  Pupil  Ability  and  Showing  Its  Relation  to  Accomplishment. 

2.  Gradation  and  Classification  as  Factors  in  School  Progress. 

3.  Summary. 

(1)  Measuring  Pupil  Ability  and  Showing  its  Relation  to  Accomplish- 
ment. In  the  chapter  on  Educational  Achievement  we  have  attempted  to 
answer  the  question  of  how  well  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  grades  in  the 
rural  schools  of  Lenoir  County  are  reading,  spelling  and  working  arithmetic, 
and  whether  or  not  they  are  accomplishing  as  much  as  the  average  pupil  in 
the  same  grade  in  good  schools  throughout  the  country.  By  the  use  of  stand- 
ardized tests  in  these  subjects  we  have  presented  in  terms  of  average  grade  or 
median  scores  the  achievement  of  the  pupils  at  the  time  the  tests  were  given 
and  by  comparing  these  average  grade  or  median  scores  with  the  test  norms 
or  standard  scores  which  are  made  by  average  pupils  in  good  schools  through- 
out the  country,  we  have  shown  whether  or  not  these  pupils  read,  spell  and 
work  arithmetic  as  well  as  the  average  pupils  in  the  same  grades  in  good 
schools. 

From  this  experience  in  measuring  the  educational  achievement  of  pupils 
and  comparing  results  with  standard  scores,  another  problem  has  arisen  for 
which  a  solution  is  attempted.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  the  individual 
pupil's  actual  achievement  and  progress  is  as  great  as  it  might  be;  that  is, 
whether  or  not  the  pupil  is  working  up  to  his  maximum  capacity.  It  is  one 
thing  to  judge  the  response  which  a  pupil  makes  when  placed  in  a  certain 
situation  by  comparison  with  certain  grade  scores,  or  standards,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  regard  as  satisfactory  the  results  of  his  work  when  his 
general  ability  is  taken  into  consideration.  In  determining  whether  or  not 
pupils  achieve  results  up  to  their  capacity,  it  is  necessary  to  know  whether 
or  not  they  bring  their  whole  equipment  to  bear  in  solving  the  problem  which 
confronts  them.  For  example,  if  the  standard  median  or  average  score  in 
reading  for  grade  four  is  41.8,  and  John  makes  a  score  of  39,  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  this  score  of  39  is  all  that  may  be  expected  of  him.  It 
may  be  that  John  is  not  average  in  general  ability,  or  that  his  capacity  for 
learning  is  such  that  a  score  of  39  on  reading  in  this  grade  at  this  time  is 
satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  if  John's  capacity  for  learning  is  far  above 
the  average,  then  he  is  not  accomplishing  what  he  is  able  to  do.  and  his 
achievement  in  reading  as  measured  by  a  score  of  39  is  not  satisfactory, 
because  he  is  not  making  normal  progress.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to 
show  whether  or  not  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  grades  in  the  rural  schools 
of  Lenoir  County  are  accomplishing  all  that  they  are  able  to  do  in  reading, 
spelling,  and  arithmetic. 

The  results  of  the  achievement  tests  were  presented  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  the  abilities  of  pupils ;  therefore,  in  order  to  .solve  the  problem  as 
stated  above,  it  was  necessary  to  supplement  the  information  yielded  by  these 
tests.  This  was  done  by  giving  a  *group  test  of  general  capacity  in  grades 
four  to  seven  inclusive.    This  test  contains  five  exercises,  as  follows :  arith- 
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metical  problems ;  sentence  completion ;  checking  attributes  possessed  by  a 
given  word ;  synonym — antonym ;  copying  numbers  corresponding  to  given 
symbols  from  a  key.  This  arrangement  of  five  tests  on  a  scale  is  a  complete 
unit  for  testing.  It  may  be  inferred  that  these  several  examinations  supple- 
ment each  other  by  measuring  to  the  same  degree  different  abilities.  A  com- 
bination of  the  scores  from  all  of  these  tests  would  seem  to  be  a  more  complete 
measure  of  an  individual  than  any  one  of  them  alone  would  be.  This  test  is 
not  considered  a  perfect  measure  of  ability  either  native  or  acquired,  but  it 
adds  materially  to  information  yielded  by  the  achievement  tests.  It  is  useful 
in  the  diagnosis  of  the  general  ability  of  the  individual  or  group  of  pupils  and 
will  help  to  discover  with  a  fair  measure  of  scientific  accuracy  the  extent  to 
which  pupils  have  profited  by  the  opportunities  afforded  them  and  to  predict 
with  reasonable  surety  how  they  will  progress  if  better  opportunities  are  set 
before  them. 

This  test  was  given  at  the  same  time  that  the  educational  tests  were  given. 
All  pupils  in  the  grades  four  to  seven  in  the  forty-two  schools,  in  LaGrange 
and  Kinston  schools,  a  total  of  1,287  pupils,  were  given  the  test.  Table  50 
shows  the  average  grade  scores  made  on  the  test  by  the  pupils  of  these  schools 
and  the  average  grade  or  median  scores  made  by  pupils  in  the  same  grade  in 
good  schools  throughout  the  country. 


Table  50 — Showmg  the  Average  Grade  Scores  Made  on  the  General  Test. 


Type  of  School 

Grades 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Rural  school    

45.5 

64 

85 

94 

Town  (LaGrange).  .....  .  

55 

83 

95 

102 

City  (Kinston)...     ...   

66 

84 

102 

113 

Average  score  in  good  schools  from  the  country 

at  large.    .. 

70 

88 

106 

120 

132 

In  studying  the  different  types  of  schools,  the  fact  that  a  pupil's  score  on 
the  general  test  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  result  of  his  training  and  experience, 
and  not  a  measure  of  his  native  ability  or  original  capacity  only,  must  be 
considered.  In  comparing  the  grade  scores  made  by  the  pupils  in  the  different 
types  of  schools  (rural,  town,  and  city),  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  low 
scores  by  the  pupils  of  the  rural  schools  may  be  attributed,  in  a  degree,  to 
lack  of  opportunity  for  the  development  of  original  powers.  The  short  school 
term,  irregular  attendance,  the  curriculum,  the  lack  of  equipment,  the  un- 
trained teacher,  misgrouping  of  pupils,  all  may  influence  the  situation  to  a 
certain  extent.  A  study  of  the  scores  from  this  viewpoint  will  result  in  the 
conclusion  that  the  pupils  of  the  rural  schools  do  not  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  their  natural  endowments  with  the  boys  and 
girls  in  good  schools  in  their  own  county  and  in  the  country  at  large. 

The  scores  made  on  the  general  test  were  translated  into  mental  ages  by 
means  of  a  mental  age  table  constructed  from  the  age  norms  available  for  the 
test  used.  Changing  the  scores  into  terms  of  mental  ages  insures  a  better 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  scores.  From  the  mental-age  table  we 
read  the  mental  ages  of  the  individual  pupils  which  correspond  to  the  scores 
made  on  the  test.  While  this  may  not  be,  accurately  speaking,  the  child's 
true  mental  age,  it  is  the  mental  age  which  corresponds  to  his  score  obtained 
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on  the  group  test  given  under  the  best  possible  conditions.  Table  51  gives  the 
average  mental  ages  (M.A.)  of  all  the  pupils  of  grades  four  to  seven  inclusive 
in  the  different  types  of  schools. 

Table  51 — Showing  the  Average  Mental  Ages  (M.A.)  for  Pupils  of  Grades 
Four  to  Seven  Inclusive  in  the  Different  Types  of  Schools. 


Type  of  School 


IV 


Grades 


VI 


Rural  (42  schools)  

Town  (LaGrange)    

City  (Kinston)  

Estimated  mental  ages  for  average  pupils  in  good 
schools  over  the  country  at  large*  


114 
120 


123 


120 
132 
134 

137 


136 
143 
148 

150 


*According  to  scores  made  on  the  general  test. 


The  complete  tabulation  sheet  for  each  pupil  in  each  grade  in  each  type  of 
school  was  made.  This  shows  the  mental  ages  of  the  individual  pupils  as 
determined  by  translating  the  test  scores  into  mental  ages.  A  sample  is  given 
here : 


PupiVs  Name  Test  Score  Mental  Age 

B.  W   38  104 

D.  K   71  123 

G.  R   31  100 


The  table  may  be  read  as  follows :  Pupil  No.  1,  B.  W.,  made  a  score  of  38 
on  the  test,  which  converted  gives  his  mental  age  as  104  months,  or  eight  years 
and  eight  months.  It  is  essential  to  know  the  mental  ability  of  pupils,  and 
when  expressed  in  terms  of  mental  ages  it  can  be  more  clearly  understood. 
Simply  to  know  that  a  pupil  makes  a  score  of  38  on  the  test  does  not  mean 
as  much  to  the  average  person  as  to  know  that  he  has  made  a  score  equal  to 
that  expected  of  a  pupil  eight  years  and  eight  months  old.  His  mental  age 
of  104  months  means  that  he  has  the  general  mental  ability  which  is  possessed 
by  the  average  child  whose  chronological  age  is  104  months. 

After  the  mental  age  of  the  pupil  is  determined,  his  scores  on  reading, 
spelling  and  arithmetic  should  be  converted  into  comparable  terms  with  mental 
age.  To  do  this  a  composite  educational  score  was  made  up  of  the  reading 
score,  plus  the  arithmetic  score  plus  one-half  the  spelling  score.  This  educa- 
tional score  was  converted  into  educational  age  by  means  of  an  educational 
age  table  made  up  from  the  norms  for  the  tests  used  in  these  subjects. 

A  sample  from  one  of  the  tabulation  sheets  is  given : 

Reading  Arithmetic  Spelling  Educational  Educational 


Pupil  Score  Score  Score  Score  Age 

B.  W                       31             20  5             53  105 

D.  K                       37             19  27             69  116 

G.  R                        30             29  3             60  110 


This  table  may  be  read  as  follows :  Pupil  B.  W.  makes  an  educational  score 
of  53,  which  explained,  means  that  he  has  attained  a  standard  in  reading, 
arithmetic  and  spelling  equal  to  that  of  a  pupil  105  months  or  eight  years  and 
nine  months  old. 
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Now  in  order  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  pupil  is  working  up  to  his 
maximum  capacity  it  is  necessary  to  compare  his  mental  age  with  his  educa- 
tional age.  A  study  of  the  sample  tabulation  sheet  given  here  will  aid  in 
understanding  this  procedure. 


The  first  pupil,  B.W.,  has  a  mental  age  of  104  and  an  educational  age  of 
105.  This  shows  that  he  has  accomplished  about  what  is  expected  of  him, 
and  that  his  educational  achievement  is  about  normal  when  compared  with 
his  mental  ability.  His  accomplishment  quotient  (A.Q.)  is  determined  by 
dividing  his  educational  age  by  his  mental  age,  and  shows  the  relation  of 
accomplishment  to  ability.  This  quotient  yields  a  fair  measure  of  the  extent 
to  which  a  pupil  has  progressed  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  make  progress. 
If  the  quotient  is  100  it  is  considered  normal,  and  means  that  the  pupil  is 
working  up  to  his  capacity  and  is  doing  what  is  reasonably  expected  of  him. 
If  the  quotient  is  below  100,  the  pupil  is  not  accomplishing  all  that  he  is  able 
to  do.  The  second  pupil,  D.  K.,  has  a  mental  age  of  123  and  an  educational 
age  of  116.  His  accomplishment  quotient  of  94  is  far  below  what  should 
reasonably  be  expected  of  him.  The  third  pupil  is  applying  his  mental  powers 
to  the  mastery  of  reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic  beyond  the  degree  expected 
of  a  pupil  of  average  ability.  The  most  intelligent  pupil  in  the  group,  as 
measured  by  the  test,  is  actually  making  the  poorest  school  record. 

An  examination  of  the  accomplishment  quotients  of  the  pupils  of  the  rural 
schools  shows  that  27  of  the  99  pupils  tested  in  the  one-teacher  schools  were 
failing  to  work  up  to  their  full  capacity,  while  30  of  the  178  pupils  in  the 
three-teacher  schools  fell  below  what  was  expected  of  them  in  school  accom- 
plishment. Again,  it  was  found  that  4  of  the  9  pupils  tested  in  a  one-teacher 
school  failed  to  show  an  accomplishment  quotient  of  100  (which  is  considered 
normal),  and  in  still  another  school  of  the  same  type  5  of  the  12  pupils  tested 
were  not  accomplishing  what  they  had  the  ability  to  do.  In  three  two-teacher 
schools  the  results  showed  the  following  proportion  in  the  number  of  pupils 
failing  to  do  the  work  which  they  were  able  to  do :  in  one  school,  10  of  the  13 
pupils  tested ;  in  another  12  out  of  21,  and  in  another  school  5  of  the  10  pupils 
tested  failed  to  make  an  accomplishment  quotient  of  100.  The  three-teacher 
schools,  with  one  exception,  showed  the  largest  percentage  of  pupils  working 
up  to  their  maximum  capacity.  The  best  situation  in  this  regard  was  found 
at  Woodington,  a  three-teacher  school,  where  one  pupil  only  of  a  group  of  21 
failed  to  make  progress  according  to  his  ability.  The  reports  from  the  other 
three-teacher  schools  is  fairly  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Sharon  school,  where  8  of  the  19  pupils  tested  were  failing  to  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunity.  Combining  the  reports  of  the  test  results  from 
the  rural  schools  of  all  types,  it  was  found  that  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  were  failing  to  do  capacity  work ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  this 
measure  they  were  not  living  up  to  the  maximum  of  their  possibilities,  and 
were  wasting  their  time  in  school  under  the  present  organization.  These 
pupils  were  not  using  all  of  their  powers  toward  the  mastery  of  the  important 
school  subjects  of  reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic.  The  tests  show  that  they 
have  the  ability  to  accomplish  more — to  attain  higher  standards  in  these 
subjects.  When  one  pupil  in  every  group  of  three  or  four,  or  twenty-five  or 
thirty  out  of  every  one  hundred  are  not  reading,  spelling  and  working  arith- 
metic according  to  their  ability,  such  a  condition  should  warrant  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  efficiency  of  the  school  and  justify  suggestions  for  remedial 
measures. 


Mental 


Educational  Accomplishment 
Age  Quotient 


Pupil 
B.  W. 
D.  K. 
G.  R. 


Age 
104 
123 
100 


105  100 
116  94 
110  110 
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While  the  percentage  of  pupils  failing  to  work  up  to  their  maximum  capacity 
in  the  schools  as  a  whole  does  not  seem  large,  yet  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  cannot  be  appreciated  unless  there  is  consideration  for  the  rights  of 
every  child  enrolled  in  the  schools — the  right  to  a  full  development  of  his 
natural  powers  and  an  equal  opportunity  with  every  other  child. 

In  the  study  of  the  pupil's  actual  achievement  in  relation  to  his  ability,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  achievement  in  reading,  spelling  and  arith- 
metic only  was  considered.  Reference  to  Chapter  III  of  this  bulletin  will 
show  that  practically  all  of  the  pupil's  school  experience  has  b^een  in  an 
attempt  to  master  these  three  subjects.  With  such  a  narrow  and  limited 
curriculum  a  pupil  may  have  ample  opportunity  to  apply  his  powers  to  the 
attainment  of  as  high  a  standard  as  is  possible  for  him  to  reach  in  these 
subjects,  yet  at  the  same  time  his  development  is  narrow  and  limited,  since 
he  does  not  have  the  opportunity  of  training  in  other  important  school  subjects. 
From  this  viewpoint  it  is  easier  to  understand  why  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  are  accomplishing  what  they  have  the  ability  to  do  in  these  three 
subjects. 

However,  when  pupils  of  a  given  class  or  a  whole  school  even  are  not 
advancing  according  to  their  ability,  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the 
condition  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  of  proper  gradation  and 
classification  of  pupils. 

(2)  Gradation  and  Classification  as  Factors  in  School  Progress.  The 

tabulation  sheets  from  each  school  show  lack  of  proper  gradation  and  classifi- 
cation of  a  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades  in  the  system. 
Schools  are  classified  by  grades  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  children  into 
effective  working  groups.  The  six-year-old  beginner  is  placed  in  the  first 
grade.  When  he  has  accomplished  the  aims  of  first-grade  instruction  and 
reasonably  ready  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  next  grade  he  is  promoted.  If 
a  pupil  is  not  accomplishing  all  that  he  might  if  he  were  placed  in  another 
grade,  then  he  is  not  well  classified.  When  all  the  pupils  of  one  grade  are 
working  up  to  their  full  capacity  and  accomplishing  satisfactory  results,  then 
the  classification  may  be  considered  as  effective  and  the  class  rated  as  a  good 
working  group. 

A  most  undesirable  situation  was  revealed  by  measuring  the  abilities  and 
achievements  of  the  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  Lenoir  County  system. 
The  results  of  the  tests  show  a  misgrouping  of  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per 
cent,  or  two-thirds  of  all  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  different  grades  (4-7). 
Sixty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  were  placed  from  one  to  three  grades 
beyond  where  they  should  be  if  they  were  properly  classified  according  to  their 
ability  to  learn  and  their  actual  achievement  in  the  important  school  subjects 
of  reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic.  Six  per  cent  of  the  pupils  had  already 
attained  grade  standards  in  these  subjects  from  one  to  three  grades  above 
their  classification  in  school.  Only  one-third  of  the  total  enrollment  were 
placed  in  grades  where  they  could  do  their  best  work  and  make  the  greatest 
progress  during  the  year  so  far  as  they  were  individually  concerned.  How- 
ever, when  two-thirds  of  a  class  are  either  above  or  below  the  grade  standard, 
it  is  difficult  for  those  placed  in  proper  grades  to  profit  as  much  as  they  should 
by  classroom  experiences.  The  grading  or  distribution  of  pupils  by  grades 
was  found  to  be  generally  very  defective  and  in  most  instances  may  be  de- 
scribed as  chaotic.  For  example,  pupils  in  some  fourth-grade  classes  ranged 
in  ability  and  achievement  from  second  to  sixth  grade,  and  pupils  classified 
as  seventh  grade  had  actually  achieved  fourth-grade  standards  only. 

In  some  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  smaller  type  where  there  are  a  few 
pupils  only  in  some  of  the  grades  or  classes  (the  number  ranges  from  one  to 
five  pupils  in  most  instances),  the  matter  of  improper  gradation  is  not  so 
serious  with  this  few  to  deal  with  in  each  class  for  the  reason  that  individual 
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instruction  may  be  followed.  This  accounts  for  the  large  £>er  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  pupils  making  progress  according  to  their  ability  even  in 
the  situation  where  there  is  such  a  large  number  of  pupils  not  placed  in  the 
grades  according  to  their  achievement  in  school  subjects  and  ability  to  progress 
through  the  grades.  With  the  individual  instruction  and  the  limited  number 
of  subjects  studied  the  matter  of  classification  may  not  be  so  important. 

The  test  scores  confirm  the  fact  that  the  pupils  of  all  the  rural  schools  are 
very  poorly  classified  since  the  scores  spread  over  a  wide  range.  The  range 
in  a  single  grade  being  from  a  score  of  36  to  a  score  of  108  on  the  general  test. 

Time  spent  in  school,  school  accomplishment,  and  chronological  age  are  the 
most  important  factors  entering  into  the  common  practice  as  regards  school 
classification.  The  results  of  the  tests  prove  the  inadequacy  of  these  methods 
of  classifying  children  in  school.  No  single  factor  should  be  regarded  as  a 
safe  basis  in  creating  the  effective  working  group  that  is  the  object  of  all 
gradation,  but  a  careful  consideration  of  all  important  basic  and  modifying 
factors  should  precede  the  placing  of  pupils  in  a  system.  Proper  gradation 
and  classification  of  pupils  should  be  based  primarily  upon  ability  to  progress, 
what  they  have  accomplished  in  important  school  subjects,  and  the  teacher's 
common-sense  estimate  of  the  individual  pupil  (a  ranking  based  upon  a  com- 
posite estimate  of  habits,  skills,  and  attitudes). 

A  suggested  classification  based  upon  these  principles  is  given  for  each  pupil 
in  grades  four  to  seven  inclusive  in  the  rural  schools.  By  this  plan  the 
classification  of  the  pupils  is  made  upon  the  careful  consideration  of  important 
basic  factors  which  affe*ct  pupil  accomplishment  and  school  progress. 

The  sample  tabulation  sheet  below  gives  the  detailed  plan  for  this  procedure : 


SCHOOL— GRADE  IV 


1 

Name 

£ 

bO 
< 

National 
Intelligence  «> 
Test  Score 

4 

0> 
M 

< 

a 

<D 

Educational 
Score 

Educational 
Age 

Pedagogical 
Rank 

Pedagogical 
Age  00 

Promotion 
Age  ' 

Classification  ^ 

11 

a 

1  _<B 

.g  o 

¥ 

§1 

E.  B  

168 

12 

89 

44 

99 

6 

96 

95 

2.3 

111 

M.  B   

140 

55 

113 

52 

104 

2 

110 

109 

3.4 

92 

C.  D   

143 

71 

123 

69 

116 

1 

116 

118 

4.1 

94 

R.  G  

168 

31 

100 

60 

110 

4 

104 

105 

5.1 

110 

D.  K  

153 

28 

98 

40 

96 

5 

99 

98 

2.5 

98 

B.  W  

169 

38 

104 

31 

105 

3 

105 

105 

3.1 

100 

An  explanation  of  the  items  of  this  table  which  have  to  do  with  the  proposed 
classification  of  the  pupils  follows :  Item  7  of  this  sample  grade  from  the 
tabulation  sheets  from  one  school  shows  the  pedagogical  rank  or  teacher's 
estimate  of  the  individual  pupils.  Number  one  (1)  under  column  seven  (7) 
is  the  pupil  who  most  deserves  promotion  according  to  the  teacher's  estimate. 
Number  two  (2)  next,  and  so  on,  to  number  six  (6),  the  pupil  of  that  grade 
who  least  deserves  promotion.  To  .give  the  teacher's  estimate  due  credit  in 
this  scheme  of  classification,  the  educational  age  is  translated  into  pedagogical 
age  according  to  the  pedagogical  ranking  or  estimate  of  the  teacher.  The  basis 
E  for  promotion  or  determining  class  position  is  the  average  of  the  pupil's 
mental  age,  his  educational  age,  and  his  pedagogical  age.  In  the  sample 
tabulation  sheet,  E.  B.  has  a  mental  age  of  89  months,  an  educational  age  of 
99  months,  and  his  pedagogical  age  is  96  months.  Averaging  these  figures 
gives  his  promotion  age  as  95  months.    By  means  of  a  promotion  age  table. 
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devised  from  the  norms  for  the  National  Intelligence  Test,  E.  B.,  with  a 
promotion  age  of  95  months,  is  classified  as  a  second-grade  pupil,  or,  rather, 
three-tenths  (.3)  beyond  the  standard  for  the  second  grade  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  yet  he  was  classified  as  a  fourth-grade  pupil  and  attempting  to 
profit  by  the  use  of  the  texts  for  the  fourth  grade. 

A  further  study  of  the  sample  tabulation  sheet  shows  the  range  of  pupil 
position  in  this  class  (Grade  IV),  the  lowest  classified  as  2.3  grade  and  the 
highest  as  4.1  grade,  a  range  of  one  year  and  eight  months.  The  normal  grade 
position  for  the  pupils  of  a  well-graded  and  effectively  classified  fourth  grade 
would  be  4.6  at  the  time  of  the  year  the  tests  were  given. 

The  results  of  the  test  show  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  upward  and  down- 
ward in  the  grades  from  four  to  seven.  Figure  No.  1  shows  the  classification 
of  19  pupils  in  grades  four  to  seven  in  one  of  the  best  two-teacher  schools  of 
the  county.  Note  the  large  per  cent  of  overlapping  in  each  grade.  This  is 
typical  of  the  conditions  in  regard  to  gradation  and  classification  in  all  of  the 
forty-two  rural  schools. 

Figure  No.  1 


 SCHOOL — GRADES  IV  TO  VII 

Grade  IV  Accomplishment 

Pupil  Classification  Quotient 

1   4.5  116 

2   4.2  95 

3   3.2  108 

4   4.7  112 

5  !   4.2  109 

6   4.2  100 

Normal  grade  classification  for  the  month  the  tests  were  given,  4.6. 


Grade  V  Accomplishment 

Pupil  Classification  Quotient 

1   4.2  100 

2   6.0  90 

3   5.4  93 

4   4.1  112 

5   5.0  44 

6   5.4  102 

Normal  grade  classification  for  the  month  the  tests  were  given,  5.6. 


Grade  VI  Accomplishment 
Pupil  Classification  Quotient 

1   4.9  111 

2..f   5.5  90 

Normal  grade  classification  for  the  month  the  tests  were  given,  6.6. 


Grade  VII  Accomplishment 


Pupil                                                       Classification  Quotient 

1                                                                    5.6  103 

2                                                                    5.4  110 

3                                                                    5.2  112 

4                                                                       5.7  101 

5                                                                    7.1  87 


Normal  grade  classification  for  the  month  the  tests  were  given,  7.6. 
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The  figures  in  the  above  table  prove  the  statement  that  the  schools  are  not 
properly  graded  and  classified,  as  there  seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  attempt 
to  group  together  pupils  of  equal  educational  status.  In  the  fifth  grade,  for 
instance,  there  are  pupils  of  fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth-grade  abilities.  The 
two  pupils  grouped  as  six-graders  have  attained  fourth-  and  fifth-grade 
standards  only,  and  there  is  more  than  a  half-year  s  difference  in  their  achieve- 
ments. In  the  seventh-grade  group,  four  of  the  five  are  of  fifth-grade  ability, 
and  only  one  pupil  has  even  reached  seventh-grade  standards,  and  this  one  is 
one-half  year  behind  where  the  grade  should  be  at  the  time  the  tests  were 
given. 

In  the  third  column  of  Figure  No.  1  is  given  the  accomplishment  quotient 
of  these  same  pupils  who  are  so  poorly  classified.  Six  of  the  nineteen  pupils 
are  not  accomplishing  what  they  have  the  ability  to  do,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  the  pupils  accomplishing  results  according  to  their  ability  have 
done  so  because  of  individual  instruction,  a  narrow  curriculum,  or  good 
teaching.  It  is  evident  that  the  system  of  gradation  in  this  school  has  not 
helped  the  pupils  to  reach  high  standards.  The  wide  variation  of  ability  and 
achievement  on  the  part  of  individual  pupils  or  groups  of  pupils  within  a  class 
or  grade  present  great  instructional  difficulties  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to 
almost  wholly  block  further  progress  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  who  are  so 
classified.  The  schools  cannot  be  credited  with  the  original  capacities  of  the 
pupils,  but  they  are  responsible  for  their  attainment  and  progress  while 
attending  the  school.  Proper  gradation  and  classification  is  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  school. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  classification  for  each  grade  in  the 
different  types  of  schools : 


Table  52 — Showing  Average  Classification  for  Each  Grade  in  Different  Types 

of  Schools. 


Grades 

Type  of  School 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Rural  schools                   .    -  -     

3.5 

4.6 

5.6 

6 

Town  (LaGrange)    

4.2 

5.7 

6.2 

6.3 

City  (Kinston)                                            -  .   

4.4 

5.4 

6.5 

7,2 

Normal  grade  at  the  time  the  test  were  given  

4.6 

5.6 

6.6 

7.6 

The  average  grade  location  of  pupils  in  the  LaGrange  and  Kinston  schools 
is  'given  for  purposes  of  comparison.  This  table  shows  that  on  the  average 
the  classification  in  the  rural  schools  is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  years  too 
high  for  the  pupils'  ability  and  achievement.  To  further  block  progress,  these 
pupils  were  using  the  texts  in  all  subjects  for  the  grade  above,  where  they 
should  normally  be  placed. 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  those  who  have  advanced  in  the  present 
school  program  have  done  so  on  genuine  capacity  to  do  the  work.  The  evidence 
shows  that  they  have  advanced  as  fast  as  the  school  program  would  allow,  yet 
they  have  not  attained  the  grade  standards  which  their  abilities  would 
warrant.  t 

In  view  of  these  facts  concerning  the  gradation  and  classification  of  the 
pupils  in  these  schools,  is  it  any  wonder  that  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  are  not  making  the  progress  that  they  have  the  ability  to  make 
even  if  improper  classification  should  be  only  one  of  the  contributing  causes 
to  this  condition? 
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What  is  to  be  done  in  a  situation  like  this?  What  changes  must  be  brought 
about  in  order  that  each  child  in  the  rural  schools  may  make  the  most  of  the 
time  spent  in  school  and  his  achievement  and  school  progress  be  all  that  may 
reasonably  be  expected  of  him. 

There  are  two  fundamental  objectives  in  the  plan  as  followed  in  the  pro- 
posed classification  of  pupils  in  the  rural  schools:  (1)  to  put  together  those  of 
equal  educational  status,  and  (2)  to  put  together  those  who  will  progress  at 
equal  rate.  With  a  regrouping  of  pupils  on  this  basis  they  will  have  greater 
opportunity  to  work  up  to  their  maximum  capacity. 

The  pupils  as  a  group  are  as  able  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect  them  to  be, 
but  the  results  of  the  investigation  indicate  that  something  must  be  done  in 
the  organization  of  the  schools  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  instruction  to  the 
abilities  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  proposed  plan  of  consolidation  for  Lenoir  County  the  pupils  of  the 
smaller  type  schools  are  to  be  brought  together  in  one  central  school.  With 
the  larger  number  of  pupils  there  will  be  greater  opportunity  to  group  together 
pupils  who  have  attained  more  nearly  the  same  standards,  and  who  have  the 
ability  to  progress  at  a  more  equal  rate.  With  a  teacher  for  each  grade,  an 
eight  months  school  term,  improved  equipment  and  adequate  supervision  of 
the  elementary  grades  the  proper  gradation  and  classification  of  school 
children  will  become  a  reality,  and  under  such  conditions  a  greater  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  will  achieve  grade  standards  according  to  their  ability. 

(3)  Summary.  The  results  of  the  tests  prove  that  the  schools  are  not 
securing  satisfactory  returns  in  terms  of  pupil  ability  since  more  than  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  not  accomplishing  what  they  are  able  to  do  in 
reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic.  From  the  facts  presented,  it  is  evident  that 
the  chief  causes  of  this  condition  are  lack  of  proper  gradation  and  classifica- 
tion and  a  system  of  promotions  which  does  not  regard  the  actual  mental  and 
educational  status  of  the  pupils  concerned. 

In  so  far  as  the  test  data  was  reliable,  the  normal  grade  location  for  each 
pupil  was  determined  by  a  classification  based  upon  his  ability,  his  achieve- 
ment, and  the  teacher's  rating  of  his  work  in  general.  The  results  showed  a 
misgrouping  of  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  tested  and  a  very  great  overlapping 
in  the  grades. 

A  reorganization  of  the  grades  or  a  grouping  of  pupils  according  to  ability 
and  achievement  within  the  grades  would  help  to  remove  some  of  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  effective  instruction,  and  would  at  the  same  time  give  the  pupils 
a  better  opportunity  to  progress  according  to  their  abilities.  However,  the 
pupils  in  the  smaller  type  rural  schools  can  never  obtain  standards  equal  to 
those  reached  by  pupils  in  good  schools  everywhere  because  of  the  disad- 
vantages and  handicaps  attendant  upon  these  institutions.  The  larger  school 
unit  offers  advantages  necessary  to  the  more  complete  development  of  the 
school  child. 

Investigations  properly  conducted  bring  to  light  many  strong  points  as  well 
as  the  weaknesses  in  a  school  system.  In  this  report  an  attempt  is  made 
to  reveal  conditions  as  they  actually  are  so  that  the  plans  for  the  future  may 
be  based  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  situation. 


CHAPTER  IX 


HOW  MUCH  EDUCATION  ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL 
SCHOOLS  ACTUALLY  GETTING  UNDER  THE  PRESENT 
PLAN? 


UP  TO  WHAT  AGE  ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS 
REMAINING  IN  SCHOOL? 


Table  53 — Showing  Relative  Number  and  Percentage  of  Pupils  of  Various 
Ages  in  Each  Type  of  Rural  School. 


One-teacher 


.4 
10.2 
11 

10.3 
11.4 
10.2 
10 

9.2 
7.8 
7.2 
4.2 
4.2 
2 

.6 


Two-teachef 


15 
116 
114 
115 
109 
123 
101 
116 


1,172 


1  .2 


9.3 
10.4 
8.6 
9.9 
7.9 
6.6 
7.4 
4.9 
2.2 
1.3 


Three-teacher 


5/1 


1  .8 
9.1 

10.7 
9.1 
9.8 

10.3 
9 

10 
7.1 
7.3 
5.4 
4.7 
3.2 
1.2 


Four-teacher 


139 


12.2 
8.6 

10 
7.2 

12.2 
9.4 
7.2 

11.5 
8 

2.2 
5.8 
1 .4 
4.3 


Pink  Hill 


In  the  above  table,  as  well  as  in  the  tables  that  follow,  only  17  of  the  19 
two-teacher  schools  are  included.  Their  inclusion  would  not  affect  very 
materially  the  percentages  included  and  the  deductions  therefrom. 

(1)  From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pupils  of  the  rural 
schools  of  the  county  are  remaining  in  school  fairly  well  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  which  marks  the  close  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  period.  But 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year  the  one-teacher  schools  lose  3  per 
cent  of  their  entire  enrollment,  the  two-teacher  1.7  per  cent,  the  three-teacher 
2.6  per  cent,  the  four-teacher  2.2  per  cent,  the  Pink  Hill  consolidated  school 
1.8  per  cent. 

(2)  From  this  table  it  will  also  be  seen  that  in  holding  pupils  after  reach- 
ing sixteen  years  of  age,  the  one-teacher  school  is  the  laggard  in  the  race. 
They  are  holding  only  about  8  per  cent  of  their  total  enrollment  of  sixteen 
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years  or  age  and  above.  The  two-teacher  schools  are  holding  more  than  9 
per  cent,  the  three-teacher  schools  10.5  per  cent,  the  four-teacher  school  11.5 
per  cent,  while  the  Pink  Hill  school  has  19  per  cent  of  its  total,  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  above. 

From  the  above  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  percentage  of  older  rural  pupils 
remaining  in  school  increases  as  the  school  increases  in  number  of  teachers 
and  in  number  of  grades  of  work  provided. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Pink  Hill  consolidated  school,  with 
its  ten  teachers,  four  years  of  high  school  instruction,  eight  months  school 
term,  and  the  public  transportation  of  pupils  has  19  per  cent  of  the  entire 
enrollment  sixteen  years  of  age  and  above.  Doubtless  many  of  these  older 
pupils  had  dropped  out  of  their  little  local  one-teacher  schools  for  reasons  pre- 
viously suggested,  but  when  this  consolidated  school  was  established,  and  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  going  to  a  school  with  enough  trained  teachers  to  give 
then  the  instruction  they  felt  they  needed,  they  returned  to  school  and  are 
preparing  themselves  for  better  citizenship  in  their  communities. 

Where  the  little  one-teacher  school  is  driving  these  older  boys  and  girls 
back  into  the  community  to  grow  up  into  inefficient  citizens,  the  consolidated 
school  with  its  large  number  of  well  trained  teachers  and  its  high  school 
advantages  is  bringing  them  back  into  school  and  preparing  them  for  efficient 
citizenship  in  the  community. 

n.  UP  THROUGH  WHAT  GRADE  ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL 
SCHOOLS  REMAINING  IN  SCHOOL? 


Table  54 — Shouting — 


One-teacher 

Two-teacher 

Three-teacher 

Four-teacher 

Pink  Hill 

Grade 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

1 

159 

31.9 

335 

28.6 

176 

30.9 

34 

24.5 

58 

14.8 

2 

78 

15.7 

160 

13.6 

72 

12.6 

12 

8.6 

64 

16.4 

3 

66 

13.3 

170 

14.5 

64 

11.2 

14 

10.1 

53 

13.6 

4 

57 

11.4 

154 

13.1 

76 

13.3 

38 

27.3 

34 

8.7 

5 

72 

14.5 

131 

11.2 

51 

8.9 

12 

8.6 

42 

10.7 

6 

37 

7.4 

103 

8.8 

51 

8.9 

9 

6.5 

26 

6.7 

7 

30 

5.8 

83 

7 

42 

7.4 

10 

7.2 

49 

12.5 

8 

23 

2 

16 

2.8 

10 

3.6 

42 

10.7 

9  

14 

1.2 

19 

3.3 

5 

3.6 

13 

3.3 

10  

4 

.7 

5 

3.6 

8 

2.1 

11  • 

2 

.5 

Totals 

499 

1,172 

571 

139 

391 

(1)  From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  fifteen  one-teacher 
schools  31.9  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  is  in  the  first  grade;  60.9  in  the 
first  three  grades,  and  86.8  per  cent  in  the  first  five  grades,  and  that  100  per 
cent,  or  the  entire  enrollment,  is  in  the  first  seven  grades.  This  means  that 
not  one  of  the  499  white  children  enrolled  in  the  fifteen  one-teacher  schools  is 
receiving  any  high  school  instruction.  According  to  the  best  American  authori- 
ties, if  the  progress  of  these  pupils  were  uninterrupted  and  were  given  a  fair 
chance  for  high  school  instruction,  only  about  64  per  cent,  instead  of  100  per 
cent,  would  be  within  the  first  seven  grades. 
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(2)  In  the  Pink  Hill  consolidated  school  only  ahout  15  per  cent  are  in  the 
first  grade,  44.8  per  cent  in  the  first  three  grades,  64  per  cent  in  the  first  five 
grades,  83.4  per  cent  within  the  first  seven  grades,  while  16.6  per  cent  are 
doing  high  school  work.  And  here,  according  to  recognized  American  author- 
ity, if  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  were  complete,  36  per  cent  of 
all  the  pupils  instead  of  16.6  per  cent  would  be  in  high  school.  This  school  is 
now  in  the  second  year  of  its  operation,  and  when  it  shall  have  had  more 
time  in  which  to  get  the  work  properly  organized,  the  pupils  properly  graded 
and  classified,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  per  cent  of  its  total  enrollment  in 
high  school  will  rise  considerably  above  16.6  per  cent. 

(3)  Of  the  2,772  pupils  enrolled  in  all  the  white  rural  schools  of  the  county 
only  601  or  21.7  per  cent  are  above  the  fifth  grade.  This  means  that  78  per 
cent  of  the  total  rural  school  enrollment  is  within  the  first  five  grades.  Accord- 
ing to  recognized  authority,  if  the  progress  of  the  pupils  through  the  grades 
were  uninterrupted,  only  about  45  per  cent  instead  of  78  per  cent  should  be 
within  these  five  grades. 

(4)  Of  the  white  rural  school  enrollment  of  2,772  pupils,  only  161  or  5.8 
per  cent  are  above  the  seventh  grade,  with  two  pupils  only  out  of  this  entire 
enrollment  in  the  eleventh  grade,  the  last  year  of  the  high  school.  According 
to  recognized  authority,  if  the  progress  of  the  pupils  were  normal  and  unin- 
terrupted, 36  per  cent  instead  of  5.8  per  cent  should  be  enrolled  in  the  high 
school.  This  means  that  of  this  enrollment  of  2,772  in  the  rural  schools  of 
the  county,  approximately  997  of  them,  instead  of  161,  would  be  in  high  school. 
But  it  must  be  clearly  recognized  that  the  remedy  for  this  rather  pressing 
situation  does  not  lie  in  extending  high  school  instruction  to  the  one-,  two-, 
three-  and  four-teacher  schools.  Even  seven  well  trained  and  experienced 
teachers  should  neither  be  required  nor  expected  to  teach  more  than  the 
seven  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  For  three  teachers  to  teach  seven 
grades  means  that  each  teacher  will  have  to  teach  more  than  two  grades,  and 
this  is  more  than  twice  the  number  of  grades  of  work  that  any  one  teacher 
in  our  best  rural  or  city  schools  has  to  teach.  To  put  high  school  instruction 
in  addition  to  the  seven  grades  of  elementary  instruction  in  these  one-,  two-, 
three-  and  four-teacher  schools  means  a  manifest  injustice  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  primary  grades  who  are  dependent  upon  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  teacher,  and  it  clearly  means  an  injustice  to  the  teacher  in 
requiring  her  to  attempt  more  than  she  can  do  with  any  real  degree  of 
efficiency. 

With  78  per  cent  of  the  white  pupils  enrolled  in  these  rural  schools  within 
the  first  five  grades,  with  only  5.8  per  cent  enrolled  above  the  seventh  grade, 
with  two  pupils  only  enrolled  in  the  eleventh  grade,  the  question  quite  natu- 
rally arises,  Are  the  parents  of  the  children,  the  communities  and  the  county 
at  large  satisfied  with  this  small  amount  of  education  and  training  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship  in  this  modern  and  rapidly  progressing  age? 

This  78  per  cent  of  the  white  rural  school  enrollment,  whose  education  and 
training  for  their  life  work  and  for  citizenship  is  not  above  the  fifth  grade, 
will  prove  a  weighty  factor  twenty  or  thirty  years  from  now  in  determining 
the  material,  civic  and  moral  values  of  these  rural  communities  as  well  as  the 
county  as  a  whole. 
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in.  ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  RECEDING  AS 
MUCH  EDUCATION  AS  ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  LAGRANGE  AND 
KINSTON  SCHOOLS? 

Table  55 — Showing — 


Rural  Schools 

LaGrange 

Kinston 

Grade 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1 

762 

27.5 

57 

14.1 

261 

16.1 

2 

386 

13.9 

41 

10.1 

236 

14.6 

3 

367 

13.2 

46 

11.3 

180 

11.1 

4 

359 

13.0 

54 

13.3 

175 

10.8 

5 

308 

11.1 

42 

10.4 

168 

10.3 

6 

226 

8.2 

46 

11.4 

138 

8.5 

7 

203 

7.3 

41 

10.1 

118 

7.3 

8 

91 

3.3 

33 

8.1 

139 

8.6 

9 

51 

1.9 

25 

6.2 

106 

6.5 

10 

17 

.6 

16 

4 

59 

3.6 

11 

2 

.0 

11 

1 

42 

2.6 

Totals.— 

2,772 

405 

1,617 

(1)  From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  while  27.5  per  cent  of  the 
entire  rural  school  enrollment  is  in  the  first  grade,  only  14.1  per  cent  of  the 
LaGrange  enrollment  and  16.1  per  cent  of  the  Kinston  enrollment  is  in  the 
first  grade.  This  noticeable  difference  in  the  percentage  of  children  enrolled 
in  the  first  grade  in  town  and  county  is  no  doubt  in  some  measure  not  only 
due  to  better  methods  of  teaching  in  the  town,  but  also  better  school  organiza- 
tion, better  gradation  and  classification  of  children,  closer  supervision,  as  well 
as  a  longer  school  term,  thereby  enabling  children  to  make  a  grade  each 
school  term. 

(2)  While  54.6  per  cent  of  the  rural  pupils  are  within  the  first  three  grades, 
only  41.8  per  cent  of  the  Kinston  enrollment,  and  only  35.5  per  cent  of  the 
LaGrange  enrollment  are  within  the  first  three  grades. 

(3)  While  78  per  cent  of  the  rural  school  enrollment  is  within  the  first  five 
grades,  only  63  per  cent  of  the  Kinston  enrollment  and  59.5  per  cent  of  the 
LaGrange  enrollment  is  within  the  first  five  grades. 

(4)  In  the  rural  schools  of  the  county  94.2  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment 
is  within  the  first  seven  grades,  in  the  LaGrange  schools  only  76.4  per  cent, 
and  in  the  Kinston  school  only  71.3  per  cent. 

(5)  While  only  5.8  per  cent  of  the  total  rural  enrollment  is  in  high  school, 
19  per  cent  of  the  LaGrange  enrollment,  and  21  per  cent  of  the  Kinston  school 
is  doing  high  school  work. 

With  the  education  and  equipment  for  life  of  approximately  eight  out  of 
every  ten  children  enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  confined  within  the  limits  of 
a  fifth  grade  education,  as  against  approximately  only  six  out  of  every  ten 
children  enrolled  in  Kinston  and  LaGrange ;  with  the  education  and  equip- 
ment of  approximately  nine  out  of  every  ten  children  enrolled  in  the  rural 
schools  confined  within  the  bounds  of  a  seventh  grade  education  as  against 
only  seven  out  of  every  ten  children  enrolled  in  Kinston  and  LaGrange  con- 
fined within  such  narrow  bounds ;  with  approximately  only  five  out  of  every 
one  hundred  children  enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  going  beyond  the  seventh 
grade,  against  approximately  twenty  out  of  every  one  hundred  children 
enrolled' in  Kinston  and  LaGrange  schools  going  on  into  high  school  work; 
with  only  two  pupils  out  of  the  entire  rural  school  enrollment  of  2,772  pupils 
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in  the  eleventh  grade — in  the  face  of  these  facts  what  rational  hope  can  4he 
farmers  of  the  county  entertain  that  their  children  are  having  anything  like 
equality  of  opportunity  with  the  children  in  Kinston  and  LaGrange  in  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  many  duties  of  citizenship  in  this  modern  age. 

IV.  ARE  AS  MANY  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  COMPLETING 
THE  SEVENTH  GRADE  AS  SHOULD? 


Table  56 — Showing — 


Total 
First 
Grade 
Enroll- 
ment 

Total 
Seventh 
Grade 
Enroll- 
ment 

Number 
Com- 
pleting 
Seventh 
Grade 

Per  Cent 
of  First 

Grade 
Enroll- 
ment in 
Seventh 

Grade 

Per  Cent 
of  Seventh 
Grade 
Enroll- 
ment 
Com- 
pleting 
Seventh 
Grade 

Per  Cent 
of  First 
Grade 
Enroll- 
ment 
Com- 
pleting 
Seventh 
Grade 

Average  Age 

of  Pupils 
Completing 
Seventh 
Grade 

One-teacher... 

159 

30 

3 

18.87 

10 

1.9 

15  yrs.,  4  mos. 

Two-teacher 

335 

94 

23 

28 

24.4 

6.8 

14  yrs.,  6  mos. 

Three-teacher . .  _ 

176 

42 

18 

23.8 

42.7 

10.2 

13  yrs.,  7  mos. 

Four-teacher 

Pink  Hill  

58 

55 

16 

94.8 

29 

27.6 

13  yrs. 

Of  course  it  is  not  contended  here  that  we  can  determine  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  pupils  reaching  the  seventh  grade  by  comparing  the  present  seventh- 
grade  enrollment  with  the  present  first-grade  enrollment.  It  is  evident  that 
the  present  seventh-grade  enrollment  does  not  accurately  represent  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  entering  the  first  grade  seven  years  ago,  nor  even  the  number  of 
pupils  entering  the  first  grade  this  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  first  grade 
for  this  year  is  made  up  not  only  of  children  entering  school  for  the  first 
time,  but  of  children  who  were  not  promoted  out  of  the  first  grade  last  year. 
On  the  other  hand  the  present  seventh  grade  is  made  up  not  only  of  pupils 
entering  the  first  grade  seven  years  ago,  but  of  pupils  also  who  leave  the 
seventh  grade  of  other  schools.  But  in  considering  all  the  rural  schools  of 
the  county  in  one  group  or  system,  this  increase  in  the  number  of  the  present 
seventh  grade  from  other  schools  is  hardly  noticeable. 

But  it  will  no  doubt  be  admitted  that  the  figures  in  the  above  table  indicate 
rather  definitely  the  relatively  small  per  cent  of  pupils  who  remain  in  school 
from  the  first  grade  to  the  completion  of  the  seventh  grade. 

(1)  With  the  above  explanation  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
table  that  the  one-teacher  schools  of  the  county  keep  through  to  the  seventh 
grade  approximately  19  per  cent  of  their  first  grade  enrollment,  or  10.8  per 
cent  less  than  the  two-teacher  schools,  5  per  cent  less  than  the  three-teacher 
schools,  and  75  per  cent  less  than  the  Pink  Hill  consolidated  school.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  Pink  Hill  consolidated  school  has  been  only  recently  estab- 
lished, it  is  not  fair  to  include  it  in  this  particular  count. 

(2)  In  the  one- teacher  schools  only  ten  pupils  out  of  every  one  hundred 
enrolled  in  the  seventh  grade  complete  the  work,  while  in  the  Pink  Hill  con- 
solidated school  twenty-nine  pupils  out  of  every  one  hundred  enrolled  com- 
plete the  work  of  this  grade.  This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  a  seventh- 
grade  pupil  in  the  Pink  Hill  consolidated  school  has  about  three  chances  to 
one  over  the  seventh-grade  pupil  in  the  one-teacher  school  for  graduating 
from  the  seventh  grade. 

(3)  In  the  one-teacher  schools  only  1.9  per  cent  of  the  first-grade  enrollment 
is  completing  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade;  in  the  two-teacher  schools  6.8 
per  cent,  and  in  the  three-teacher  schools  10.2  per  cent. 
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<4)  In  the  one-teacher  schools  of  the  county  the  average  age  of  pupils 
completing  the  seventh  grade  is  fifteen  years  and  four  months,  or  10  months 
older  than  the  pupils  completing  the  seventh  grade  in  the  two-teacher  school, 
twenty-one  months,  approximately  two  years  older  than  the  pupils  completing 
the  seventh  grade  in  the  three-teacher  schools,  and  28  months — more  than  two 
years  older  than  the  pupils  completing  the  seventh  grade  in  the  Pink  Hill 
consolidated  school. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  clear  that  when  measured  by  their  success  in 
keeping  pupils  from  the  first  grade  till  graduation  from  the  seventh  grade; 
when  measured  by  the  percentage  of  their  actual  seventh-grade  enrollment 
they  are  able  to  graduate  from  the  seventh  grade;  when  measured  by  the 
time  these  schools  are  taking  to  graduate  these  pupils  from  the  seventh  grade 
as  indicated  in  the  age  of  the  graduates,  it  must  appear  conclusive  that  on 
these  important  points  the  one-teacher  schools  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

V.    PROPORTION  OF  RURAL,  KINSTON  AND  LAGRANGE  PUPILS 
COMPLETING  THE  SEVENTH  GRADE 


Table  57 — Showing — 


Total 
First 
Grade 
Enroll- 
ment 

Total 
Number 
in 

Seventh 
Grade 

Number 
Com- 
pleting 

Seventh 
Grade 

Per  Cent 
of  First 

Grade 
Enroll- 
ment in 
Seventh 

Grade 

Per  Cent 
of  First 
Grade 
Enroll- 
ment 
Com- 
pleting 
Seventh 
Grade 

Per  Cent 
of  Seventh 
Grade 
Enroll- 
ment 
Com- 
pleting 
Seventh 
Grade 

Average  Age 
of  Pupils 

Completing 
Seventh 
Grade 

One-teacher  

159 

30 

3 

19 

1.9 

10 

15  yrs.,  4  mos. 

Total  rural 

schools  -. 

762 

203 

60 

26.6 

8 

29.5 

14  yrs.,  2  mos. 

LaGrange  

57 

41 

28 

72 

49.3 

68.3 

13  yrs.,  2  mos. 

Kinston.   

261 

149 

100 

57 

38 

67 

12  yrs. 

(1)  From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  observed  that  while  approximately 
only  19  out  of  each  100  pupils  enrolled  in  the  first  grade  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  reach  the  seventh  grade,  72  in  the  LaGrange  and  57  in  Kinston  reach 
the  seventh  grade. 

(2)  In  the  one-teacher  schools  approximately  2  pupils,  in  the  LaGrange 
school  49  pupils,  and  in  the  Kinston  school  38  pupils  out  of  each  one  hundred 
enrolled  in  the  first  grade  graduate  from  the  seventh  grade.  This  means  in  a 
general  way  that  a  first-grade  pupil  in  the  LaGrange  school  has  about  twenty- 
five  chances  to  one,  and  a  first-grade  pupil  in  the  Kinston  school  has  about 
twenty  chances  to  one  over  the  first-grade  pupil  in  the  one-teacher  school  in 
graduating  from  the  seventh  grade. 

(3)  In  the  one-teacher  school  approximately  10  seventh-grade  pupils  out 
of  each  one  hundred  enrolled,  in  the  LaGrange  school  68  pupils,  and  in  the 
Kinston  school  67  pupils  out  of  each  one  hundred  enrolled  complete  the  work 
of  this  grade.  This  means  in  a  general  way  that  the  pupil  who  enters  the 
seventh  grade  either  in  the  LaGrange  or  Kinston  school  has  approximately 
seven  chances  to  one  over  the  seventh-grade  pupil  in  the  one-teacher  school 
for  completing  the  work  of  this  grade. 

(4)  In  the  rural  schools  of  the  county  as  a  whole  it  will  be  seen  that 
approximately  only  27  pupils  out  of  each  one  hundred  enrolled  in  the  first 
grade  reach  the  seventh  grade  against  72  from  LaGrange  and  57  from 
Kinston.    This  means  that  a  pupil  enrolled  in  the  first  grade  in  LaGrange  will 
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have  more  than  two  chances  to  one  over  a  pupil  enrolled  in  the  first  grade  in 
any  rural  school  in  the  county  for  reaching  the  seventh  grade. 

(5)  In  the  rural  schools  approximately  only  8  pupils  out  of  each  one  hun- 
dred enrolled  in  the  first  grade  complete  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade,  against 
49  from  LaGrange  school  and  38  from  Kinston  school.  This  means  that  the 
first-grade  pupil  in  the  LaGrange  school  has  more  than  six  chances  to  one 
over  the  first-grade  pupil  in  any  rural  school  in  the  county  for  completing  the 
work  of  the  seventh  grade  and  being  prepared  for  high  school  work. 

(6)  In  the  rural  schools  approximately  only  30  out  of  every  one  hundred 
seventh-grade  pupils  enrolled  complete  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade  against 
68  in  LaGrange  and  67  in  Kinston.  And  this  means  that  the  pupil  who  is 
enrolled  in  the  seventh  grade  either  in  the  LaGrange  or  Kinston  school  has 
more  than  two  chances  to  one  over  the  seventh-grade  pupil  in  any  rural  school 
in  the  county  for  completing  the  seventh-grade  and  being  ready  to  enter  upon 
high  school  work. 

In  the  one-teacher  schools  the  average  age  of  those  completing  the  work  of 
the  seventh  grade  is  15  years  and  4  months,  in  the  rural  schools  as  a  whole 
14  years,  in  LaGrange  13  years  and  2  months,  and  in  Kinston  12  years.  This 
means  that  wh^n  a  pupil  in  the  one-teacher  school  is  fortunate  enough  finally 
to  pull  through  the  seventh  grade  he  is  two  years  and  two  months  older  than 
the  pupil  completing  the  seventh  grade  in  the  LaGrange  school,  and  three 
years  and  four  months  older  than  the  pupil  completing  the  seventh  grade  in 
the  Kinston  school.  Hence  in  comparison  with  the  seventh-grade  graduate  in 
the  Kinston  school  this  seventh-grade  graduate  from  the  one-teacher  school  has 
lost  three  full  years  in  getting  ready  for  high  school,  for  college  and  for  his 
life  work.  In  addition  to  this  loss  of  time  he  is  not  nearly  so  well  grounded 
in  the  subjects  studied  as  his  seventh-grade  neighbor  in  Kinston  or  LaGrange. 
As  an  agency  for  preparing  pupils  for  high  school  or  for  the  every  day  duties 
of  life  the  one-teacher  school  must  seem  both  expensive  and  inefficient. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  conclusive  that  in  the  progress  from  the  first 
grade  until  the  completion  of  the  seventh  grade,  getting  ready  for  high  school, 
college  and  for  their  life  work,  the  children,  whether  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  or  in  rural  schools  of  .the  county  as  a  whole,  are  in  a  race  with  the 
children  of  Kinston  and  LaGrange  in  which  the  odds  are  unmistakably  against 
them. 

VI.   ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  GRADE 
THEY  SHOULD  BE  FOR  THEIR  AGE?  . 


Table  58 — Shoiving — 


Grade 

One-teacher 

Schools — 
Average  Age 

Total  Rural 

Schools — 
Average  Age 

Kinston 
Schools- 
Average  Age 

LaGrange 
School- 
Average  Age 

National 
Standard- 
Average  Age 

1    

7.45 

7.1 

7 

6.5 

2   

9.24 

9.2 

8 

8.1 

7.5 

3   

10.73 

10.3 

8.7 

9.3 

8.5 

4  

12.14 

11 .14 

9.9 

9.7 

9.5 

5  

13.37 

13.3 

11.24 

10 

10.5 

6  

14.4 

13.7 

12.8 

11.6 

11.5 

7  

14.9 

14.7 

13.4 

12.8 

12.5 

8.  

0 

15.7 

14 

14 

14.5 

9  

0 

15.8 

15.1 

14.5 

15.5 

10  

0 

17.1 

15.8 

14.8 

16.5 

11  

0 

17 

16.9 

15.75 

17.5 
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(1)  Since  the  legal  age  of  school  attendance  in  this  State  is  6-21  years  of 
age,  we  assume  at  least  that  children  entering  the  first  grade  at  six  years  of 
age  will  pass  on  into  the  second  grade  at  seven  years  of  age,  pass  on  into  the 
third  grade  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  so  on  through  the  school  course. 

(2)  From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  differences  in  the 
average  ages  of  first  grade  children  in  the  one-teacher  school,  the  rural  schools 
of  the  county,  and  in  LaGrange  and  Kinston  are  very  slight.  In  the  one- 
teacher  schools  the  average  age  of  first-grade  pupils  is  7.45  years,  in  the  total 
number  of  rural  schools  it  is  7.1,  in  Kinston  and  LaGrange  the  average  is  7. 
It  will  be  seen  then  that  all  these  children  start  practically  on  the  same  line, 
but  as  the  race  proceeds  the  pupils  in  the  one-teacher  schools  and  in  all  the 
rural  schools  are  more  and  more  left  behind  by  the  children  in  Kinston  and 
LaGrange. 

(3)  In  the  third  grade  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  one-teacher 
school  is  10.73  years,  in  LaGrange  8.7  years,  and  in  Kinston  9.3  years,  with 
the  National  Standard  for  this  grade  at  8.5  years.  This  means  that  the  pupils 
in  the  third  grade  in  the  one-teacher  schools  are  two  years  older  than  the 
pupils  in  the  same  grade  in  the  Kinston  school,  1.3  years  older  than  the  third- 
grade  pupils  in  the  LaGrange  school,  and  2.2  years  older  than  the  National 
Standard  Age  for  this  grade. 

(4)  The  average  age  of  the  seventh  grade  pupils  in  the  one-teacher  school 
is  14.9  years,  in  the  LaGrange  school  12.8  years,  in  the  Kinston  school  13.4 
3rears,  while  the  National  Standard  Age  for  this  grade  is  12.5  years.  This 
means  that  the  seventh-grade  pupils  in  the  one-teacher  school  are  1.5  years 
older  than  the  seventh-grade  pupils  in  the  Kinston  school,  2.1  years  older 
than  the  seventh-grade  pupils  in  the  LaGrange  school,  and  2.4  years  older 
than  the  National  Standard  Age  for  this  grade.  From  this  table  it  will  be 
further  observed  that  the  seventh-grade  pupils  in  the  one-teacher  school  are 
even  one-tenth  of  a  year  older  than  the  tenth-grade  or  third-year  high  school 
pupils  in  the  LaGrange  school,  and  only  two-tenths  of  a  year  younger  than  the 
third-year  high  school  pupils  in  the  Kinston  school.  These  facts  seem  to 
indicate  very  clearly  that  if  the  farmer  in  these  one-teacher  communities  could 
send  their  children  regularly  to  a  large  and  efficient  school  they  would  be 
farther  advanced  at  thirteen  than  they  now  are  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
doubtless  be  far  more  thorough  in  the  ground  gone  over. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  must  appear  conclusive  that  as  a  time-killer  the 
one-teacher  school  heads  the  list.  But  when  we  consider  all  the  rural  schools 
of  the  county  as  one  system,  there  is  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  average 
ages  of  the  children  grade  for  grade  in  these  rural  schools  and  in  the  Kinston 
and  LaGrange  schools. 

(5)  From  the  table  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  age  of  the  first- 
grade  pupils  in  all  rural  schools  is  7.1  years,  while  in  the  Kinston  and  the 
LaGrange  schools  it  is  7  years.  Here,  too,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  average 
age  of  the  first  grade  pupils  in  both  town  and  county  is  practically  the  same, 
and  here,  too,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  in  average  age  of  pupils  grade 
for  grade  in  town  and  county  increases  as  the  race  proceeds. 

(6)  On  reaching  the  seventh  grade,  the  last  year  of  the  elementary  school, 
the  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  are  14.7  years  of  age,  while  the  seventh-grade 
pupils  in  the  Kinston  school  are  13.4  years  of  age,  the  seventh-grade  pupils 
in  the  LaGrange  school  are  12.8  years  of  age,  and  the  National  Standard  Age 
for  this  grade  12.5  years  of  age.  This  means  that  the  seventh-grade  pupils  in 
the  rural  schools  of  the  county  are  1.3  years  older  than  the  seventh-grade 
pupils  in  the  Kinston  school,  1.9  years  older  than  the  seventh-grade  pupils  in 
the  LaGrange  school,  and  2.2  years  older  than  the  National  Standard  Age  for 
this  grade. 
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(7)  From  the  foregoing  facts  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  under  the 
present  plan  the  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county  are,  in  comparison 
with  the  children  of  Kinston  and  LaGrange,  losing  from  one  to  two  valuable 
years  in  getting  ready  for  high  school,  losing  from  one  to  two  years  in  getting 
ready  for  college,  losing  from  one  to  two  years  in  getting  through  college  and 
entering  upon  their  life  work. 

If  each  of  the  2,772  children  now  enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  of  the 
county  lose  from  one  to  two  years  in  preparation  for  high  school,  for  college, 
and  for  their  life  work,  it  would  mean  a  loss  of  approximately  3,000  years  in 
the  proper  preparation  of  these  children  for  efficient  living  and  for  efficient 
citizenship. 

But  the  vital  question  here  arises :  How  under  the  present  plan  can  this 
continual  loss  of  this  valuable  time  to  these  future  citizens  of  the  county  in 
preparation  for  their  life  work  and  for  efficient  citizenship  be  prevented? 

VII.  WHAT  PER  CENT  OF  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL.  SCHOOLS 
ARE  OVER  AGE,  NORMAL  AGE  AND  UNDER  AGE  FOR  THEIR 
GRADE? 

Table  59 — Showing — 


North  Carolina's  Standard 

One- 
teacher 

Rural  Schools 
of  County 

Kinston 
Schools 

LaGrange 
School 

Total  number    

499 
82  .3% 
16.7% 
1.0% 

2,772 
78.2% 
18 .26% 
3  .54% 

1,617 

55  .0% 
38 .0% 

•7% 

403 

52 .9% 
40  .0% 
7.1% 

Over  age  - 

Normal  age   - 

Under  age                 .  .  .   

(1)  In  this  discussion  we  are  considering  "over  age,"  "normal  age,"  and 
"under  age,"  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  one-year  span.  We  have  assumed 
that  a  single  "year-age  is  standard"  for  any  one  particular  grade ;  that  a  pupil 
entering  the  first  grade  should  be  six  years  old ;  that  a  pupil  in  the  second 
grade  should  be  seven  years  old ;  that  a  pupil  in  the  third  grade  should  be 
eight  years,  and  so  on  through  the  school  course.  Therefore,  since  the  legal 
age  for  school  entrance  in  this  State  is  six  years,  the  pupil  who  enters  the 
first  grade  at  six  years  old  is  considered  of  normal  age  for  this  grade,  the 
pupil  who  is  in  the  second  grade  during  his  seventh  year  is  considered  of 
normal  age  for  this  grade,  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  based  upon  this 
one-year  span  for  a  grade,  the  seven-year-old  pupil  in  the  first  grade  is  con- 
sidered "over  age"  for  this  grade,  likewise  the  eight-year-old  pupil  who  is  in 
the  second  grade  is  considered  over  age  for  this  grade.  On  this  same  basis 
the  pupil  in  the  first  grade  who  is  five  years  old  is  considered  under  age  for 
this  grade,  the  pupil  six  years  old  in  the  second  grade  is  considered  under  age 
for  this  grade,  and  so  on  through  the  course. 

Of  course  it  would  be  justifiable  to  use  the  two-year  span  instead  of  the 
one-year  span,  as  is  sometimes  done.  On  this  basis  the  normal  age  for  the 
first  grade  would  include  ages  six  and  seven  instead  of  age  six  only.  The 
second  grade  would  include  ages  seven  and  eight  instead  of  seven  only,  and 
so  on  through  the  course. 

(2)  From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  one-teacher  schools  of 
the  county  eighty-two  pupils  out  of  each  one  hundred  enrolled  are  older  than 
they  should  be  for  their  grade,  in  the  Kinston  school  only  fifty-five,  and  in  the 
LaGrange  school  only  fifty-two.  This  means  that  out  of  every  one  hundred 
children  enrolled  in  the  one-teacher  school  there  are  27  more  pupils  over  age 
for  their  grade  than  in  the  Kinston  school,  and  30  pupils  more  over  age  for 
their  grade  than  in  the  LaGrange  school. 
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(3)  It  will  be  still  further  observed  that  in  the  one-teacher  schools  only 
18  pupils  out  of  every  one  hundred  enrolled  are  in  the  grade  they  should  be 
in  for  their  age;  that  in  the  Kinston  schools  38  pupils,  while  in  the  LaGrange 
school  40  pupils  or  150  per  cent  more  in  the  grade  they  should  be  in  for 
their  age. 

With  its  82  pupils  out  of  each  one  hundred  enrolled  over  age  for  their 
grade,  and  with  only  18  pupils  of  normal  age  for  their  grade,  then  it  must 
appear  self-evident  that  the  little  one-teacher  school  by  the  side  of  the  road 
is  an  undoubted  success  as  a  hold-back  strap  (?)  to  its  pupils  in  their  effort 
to  climb  from  grade  to  grade.  In  the  rural  schools  of  the  county  as  a  whole 
we  find  78  pupils  out  of  each  one  hundred  enrolled  older  than  they  should  be 
for  their  age  against  Kinston's  55  and  LaGrange's  52.9. 

With  this  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  older  than  they  should  be  for  their 
grade,  it  must  appear  conclusive  that  there  is  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
retardation  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county.  While  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  a  part  of  this  retardation  is  due  to  late  entrance  of  pupils  into 
school,  yet  a  still  larger  amount  of  this  retardation  is  due  to  the  very  nature 
of  the  situation  itself,  the  failure  of  the  pupils  to  be  promoted,  which  in  turn 
is  made  impossible  by  the  short  school  term,  proor  gradation  and  classification 
of  pupils,  poor  teaching  and  a  lack  of  closer  supervision. 

Vin.  ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  PROPERLY 
GROUPED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THEIR  NATURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  MENTAL  MATURITY? 


Table  60 — Showing  the  Age  Distribution  of  Children  in  the  One-teacher 

Schools. 


Age 

Grade 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



2 
50 
43 
26 
18 
14 
2 
2 
1 
0 
1 

6—.  

1 

12 
18 
16 
11 
10 
7 
3 

1   

8  _, 

7 

16 
16 
11 
7 
3 
3 
2 
1 

9  

5 
7 
14 
8 
8 
9 
3 
1 
0 
2 

1 

3 
10 
14 
18 
9 
6 
6 
4 
0 
1 

1 

0 
3 
4 
3 
8 
5 
7 
3 
1 
2 

10   

11   

12  

5 
3 
7 
4 
6 
2 
0 
1 
2 

13   

14   

15   

16  .  

17   

18  

19  

20   

Totals... 

159 

78 

66 

57 

72 

37 

30 

Note. — The  figures  underscored  are  those  indicating  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  who  are 
in  the  grade  they  should  be  in  for  their  age. 
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(1)  From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ages  of  the  pupils 
in  the  first  grade  of  the  one-teacher  schools  ranges  from  five  years  of  age  to 
fifteen  years  of  age ;  that  in  the  fifth  grade  the  ages  of  the  pupils  range  from 
9  to  19,  and  that  in  the  seventh  grade  the  ages  of  the  pupils  range  from 
12  to  20  years. 

With  this  marked  difference  in  the  maturity  of  children  five  years  old  and 
fifteen  years  old  in  the  first  grade,  nine  years  old  and  nineteen  years  old  in 
the  fifth  grade,  twelve  years  old  and  twenty  years  old  in  the  seventh  grade; 
with  these  marked  differences  in  the  maturity  of  the  pupils  in  the  same 
grade,  it  must  appear  plain  even  to  a  wayfaring  parent  that  effective  teaching 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  progressive  advancement  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  becomes  well  nigh  impossible. 

Table  61 — Shotvmg  the  Age  Distribution  of  Pupils  in  All  but  Two  Rural 
Schools  of  the  County. 


Grade 


Age 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Total 

5  

36 

1 

6   

259 

4 

7  

199 

62 
89 

6 

8    

123 

46 

8 

1 

9    

71 

84 

73 

29 

6 

1 

6 

10   

42 

58 

92 

74 

19 

2 

11  

14 

33 

62 

74 

37 

18 

4 

1 

12.   

13 

31 

37 

53 

74 
69 

31 

23 

2 

13..   

1 

10 

26 

41 

42 

24 

4 

1 

14   

1 

10 

3 

12 

35 

35 

43 

43 

7 

9 

1 

15   

3 

8 

19 

28 

38 

42 

17 

6 

0 

16   

0 

0 

5 

15 

19 

23 

28 

20 

20 

5 

0 

17    

0 

1 

0 

5 

12 

15 

14 

21 

7 

3 

2 

18  .  

5 

4 

5 

16 

8 

2 

2 

19    

0 

3 

3 

2 

5 

4 

6 

20  

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 

2 

Totals  

762 

386 

367 

359 

308 

226 

203 

91 

51 

17 

2 

2,772 

Note.— The  figures  underscored  are  those  indicating  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  who  are 
in  the  grade  they  should  be  in  for  their  age. 


When  we  consider  the  age  grade  distribution  of  the  pupils  in  the  rural 
schools  as  a  whole  we  find  the  differences  in  the  maturity  of  pupils  in  the 
same  grade  equally  as  great  as  those  noted  in  the  one-teacher  school.  There 
we  find  pupils  five  years  old  and  fifteen  years  old  in  the  first  grade,  here  we 
find  pupils  five  years  old  and  pupils  seventeen  years  old  in  the  second,  of  a 
difference  of  twelve  years ;  here  we  find  pupils  eight  years  old  and  pupils 
twenty  years  old  in  the  fourth  grade ;  and  here,  too,  we  find  pupils  eleven  years 
old  and  pupils  twenty  years  old  in  the  eighth  grade,  the  first  year  of  high 
school. 
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Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rural  teachers  are  already  having  to  teach  from 
three  to  seven  grades  of  work  a  day,  they  are  unable  to  provide  separate  sec- 
tions in  the  same  grade  for  these  mature  pupils,  but  in  large  measure  have  to 
teach  all  the  pupils  in  any  one  grade  in  the  same  class.  In  the  first  grade 
she  has  to  teach  the  child  five  years  old  and  the  pupil  fifteen  years  old  in 
the  same  class ;  in  the  fourth  grade  she  has  to  teach  the  girl  eight  years  old 
and  the  boy  twenty  years  old  in  the  same  class.  In  the  eighth  grade  or  first 
year  high  school  she  has  to  teach  the  girl  eleven  years  old  and  the  young  man 
twenty  years  old  in  the  same  class.  Under  such  conditions  as  these  how  is  it 
possible  for  the  teacher  to  do  real  teaching,  or  for  the  pupils  to  make  even  a 
fair  degree  of  advancement  in  their  studies? 


IX.  PERCENTAGE  OF  RURAL  PUPILS  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF 
LAGRANGE  AND  KINSTON  PUPILS  OF  NORMAL  AGE  FOR 
THEIR  GRADE 

Table  62 — Showing — 


Grade 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Rural                  .               .  - 

34 

16 

12.5 

8 

6.3 

8 

11.3 

4.4 

17.6 

0 

0 

LaGrange   

50.8 

26.6 

13.6 

44.4 

52.4 

50 

43.9 

30.3 

24 

50 

25 

Kinston    .  .  . 

43.8 

41.5 

36.7 

41.7 

39.3 

37.6 

33.9 

28.8 

34.9 

27.1 

14.3 

(1)  From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  observed  that  of  all  the  first-grade 
rural  pupils  only  34  per  cent  are  of  normal  age  for  this  grade;  that  of  all  the 
first-grade  pupils  in  the  LaGrange  school  50.8  per  cent,  and  that  of  all  first- 
grade  pupils  in  the  Kinston  school  43.8  per  cent  are  of  normal  age  for  this 
grade. 

The  first  grade  is  supposed  to  be  the  beginning  grade  for  six-year-old  chil- 
dren. These  young  children  cannot  simply  be  given  a  book  and  sent  to  their 
seats  to  study  their  lessons  with  no  further  assistance  from  their  teacher  till 
they  are  called  up  to  "recite."  They  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
teacher  for  help  and  directions  in  their  work.  But  with  only  34  pupils  out  of 
each  one  hundred  enrolled  in  this  grade,  who  are  of  normal  age  for  this  grade 
with  the  marked  differences  in  the  experiences,  natural  development  and 
maturity  of  the  pupils,  it  must  seem  very  clear  that  the  advancement  of  first- 
grade  children  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county  must  be  slow  indeed,  and 
that  really  effective  teaching  of  this  heterogeneous  mass  becomes  an  almost 
impossible  task. 

(2)  In  the  fifth  grade  it  will  be  noted  that  only  6  rural  pupils,  39  Kinston 
pupils,  and  52  LaGrange  pupils  out  of  each  one  hundred  enrolled  are  of  normal 
age  for  this  grade. 

(3)  In  the  tenth  grade  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county  it  is  noticeable 
that  there  are  no  pupils  of  normal  age  for  this  grade ;  in  the  LaGrange  school 
50  pupils,  and  in  the  Kinston  school  27  out  of  each  hundred  enrolled  are  of 
normal  age  for  this  grade. 

With  only  34  first-grade  pupils  out  of  each  one  hundred  enrolled  in  the  rural 
school  of  the  county  of  normal  age  for  their  grade  against  50  in  the  LaGrange 
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and  43  in  the  Kinston  school ;  with  only  G  fifth-grade  pupils  out  of  each  one 
hundred  enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  of  normal  age  for  their  grade,  against 
52  in  the  LaGrange  school  and  39  in  the  Kinston  school ;  with  no  tenth-grade 
pupils  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county  of  normal  age,  against  50  in  the 
LaGrange  school,  and  27  out  of  every  one  hundred  enrolled  in  the  Kinston 
school — facing  this  complex  situation  it  must  seem  plain  that  equality  of 
opportunity  of  the  rural  children  of  the  county  with  the  children  of  Kinston 
and  LaGrange  in  advancing  through  the  grades  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. 


CHAPTER  X 


ARE  RURAL  TEACHERS  DEVELOPING  IN  THE  PUPILS 
THE  POWERS  AND  HABITS  OF  MIND  ESSENTIAL  IN 
MAKING  A  GOOD  CITIZEN? 

(1)  Power  and  Habit  of  Setting  up  Worthy  Purposes  and  Attaining  Them. 

(2)  Power  and  Habit  of  Weighing  the  Relative  Value  of  Facts. 

(3)  Power  and  Habit  of  Self-direction,  of  Initiative,  and  Independent 

Thinking. 

(4)  Power  and  Habit  of  Organizing  Ideas  and  Facts  About  a  Controlling 

Principle  or  Idea. 

According  to  Dr.  Frank  McMurray,  in  his  Elementary  School  Standards,  the 
provision  the  teacher's  method  makes  for  the  adequate  development  of  the 
foregoing  powers  and  habits  of  mind,  constitutes  a  reasonable  standard  by 
which  to  measure  the  worth  of  her  teaching. 

In  order  to  form  an  intelligent,  just  and  reliable  notion  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  white  rural  teachers  of  the  county  are  succeeding  or  failing  in  the 
light  of  these  recognized  and  accepted  standards  of  worth,  every  white  rural 
school  in  the  county  was  visited  with  one  single  exception.  The  teaching  of  a 
total  of  151  recitations,  including  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  rural  schools, 
was  closely  studied. 

( 1 )  Power  and  Habit  of  Setting  up  Worthy  Purposes  and  Attaining 
Them.  The  word  purpose  as  here  used  carries  with  it  almost  the  same 
idea  as  the  word  aim  or  motive.  In  everyday  life  we  use  the  word  purpose 
or  aim.  In  the  neighborhood  we  hear  of  the  man  who  is  leading  an  aimless 
or  purposeless  sort  of  life.  Today  he  is  working  at  one  job,  tomorrow  he  is 
working  at  another  job.  Today  he  seems  to  be  starting  out  to  accomplish  one 
purpose,  tomorrow  he  is  moving  to  accomplish  an  entirely  different  purpose. 
He  does  not  stick  to  any  one  particular  thing  till  he  completes  it.  We  call 
him  a  "Jack  of  All  Trades"  and  specially  good  at  none.  We  say  the  man 
lacks  stability  of  character  ;  he  is  set  down  as  mere  drift-wood,  a  failure  in 
the  community.  But  the  chief  cause  for  his  instability  of  character,  his 
failure  as  a  worthy  citizen  in  the  neighborhood  lies  in  his  inability  to  set,  for 
himself,  a  worthy  purpose  and  persist  in  his  efforts  till  he  sees  it  through. 

Hence  if  the  rural  children  of  the  county  are  to  become  effective  workers, 
are  to  grow  into  good  and  worth-while  citizens,  development  in  this  power 
and  habit  of  setting  worthy  purposes  for  themselves  and  attaining  them  must 
constitute  one  of  the  fundamental  aims  of  instruction,  and  the  teacher  who  is 
failing  at  this  point  is  evidently  failing  at  one  of  the  strategic  points  of 
teaching. 

It  must  appear  self-evident  that  if  the  teacher  is  to  develop  in  her  pupils 
this  power  and  habit  of  setting  for  themselves  worthy  purposes  and  attaining 
them,  she  Jierself  must  have  this  power  and  habit  of  mind ;  she  herself  must 
necessarily  study  carefully  and  thoroughly  each  lesson  she  teaches  in  order 
to  grasp  fully  and  clearly  the  main  and  vitalizing  ideas  in  the  lesson  that  will 
serve  to  arouse  interest  and  challenge  the  reflective  thinking  of  her  pupils 
in  the  mastery  of  it. 

However,  under  the  present  district  plan  of  educating  the  rural  children 
of  the  county,  with  the  number  of  grades  per  teacher  ranging  from  four  to 
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seven,  with  the  number  of  daily  classes  ranging  from  seventeen  to  thirty-two, 
the  teacher  finds  adequate  daily  preparation  of  each  lesson  she  teaches  not  only 
impractical,  but  totally  impossible 

A  teacher  in  one  of  these  little  schools  was  conducting  a  reading  lesson. 
The  selection  included  several  lessons.  The  teacher  was  asked  the  main  idea 
in  this  selection  she  hoped  to  leave  in  the  minds  of  her  pupils- -the  underlying 
purpose  she  was  proposing  to  her  pupils  for  the  mastery  of  this  selection. 
With  a  tone  of  despair  in  her  voice  she  replied  Hint  she  did  not  know;  that 
she  had  not  read  the  selection  through;  that  she  began  teaching  (rather 
hearing  lessons)  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  taught  till  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  that  was  all  she  could  do.  Had  the  supervisor  spent  a  whole 
half  day  in  teaching  this  story  to  the  children  for  this  teacher,  showing  her 
how  this  beautiful  piece  of  literature  could  be  used  to  develop  in  her  pupils 
the  power  and  habit  of  purpose-forming,  and  purpose-attaining,  I  he  teaching 
in  this  school  on  the  following  day  would  have  gone  on  as  usual.  The  teacher 
realized  full  well  that  she  was  in  a  situation  in  which  careful  and  thorough 
preparation  of  each  lesson  she  was  to  teach  was  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Therefore  she  would  not  have  felt  encouraged  even  to  attempt  it. 

In  assigning  the  next  lesson  the  teacher  has  a  fine  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing in  her  pupils  this  power  and  training  them  into  the  habit  of  setting  up 
worthy  aims  and  persisting  till  they  are  attained  or  approximately  so.  How- 
ever, lacking  the  time  to  prepare  carefully  each  lesson  she  teaches,  she  dis- 
misses the  class  at  the  close  of  the  recitation  without  making  it  clear  to  them 
just  what  they  are  supposed  to  do  in  the  study  of  this  new  lesson,  without 
arousing  their  interest  in  it  or  without  proposing  to  them  a  vitalizing  purpose 
that  serves  to  challenge  their  thinking  and  guide  them  in  the  mastery  of  it. 
Hence  the  only  motive  they  have  for  the  study  of  this  lesson  when  they  return 
home  is  to  please  their  teacher,  to  become- acquainted  with  it  to  avoid  being 
kept  after  school  the  following  day.  Inevitably  their  study  of  this  new  lesson 
under  such  an  assignment  and  under  such  teaching  is  a  rambling,  aimless,  pur- 
poseless sort  of  effort,  naturally  tending  to  fix  in  those  pupils  an  aimless  and 
rambling  sort  of  habit  that  eventually  results  in  the  formation  of  a  character 
that  is  aimless  and  purposeless  in  life. 

TYPICAL  LESSON  ASSIGNMENTS  OBSERVED  IN  THE  VARIOUS 
WHITE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  COUNTY 

Second  Grade  Reading  Lesson — Teacher:  "Next  lesson  about  Queen  Bee. 
Take  next  two  pages." 

Fourth  Grade  Reading  Lesson — Teacher:  "We  will  find  out  in  our  next 
lesson  whether  he  found  these  Golden  Apples." 

Seventh  Grade  Reading  Lesson — Teacher:  "Take  this  lesson  over  again  : 
want  you  to  know  it  tomorrow." 

Sixth  Grade  Geography — Teacher:  "Tomorrow  I  want  you  to  be  able  to 
tell  where  you  find  the  giraffe,  elephant,  ostrich,  and  all  the  animals  yon  see 
in  the  circus." 

Seventh  Grade  Geography — Teacher:  "Tomorrow  we  have  the  North  Cen- 
tral States.  I  want  an  outline  map  showing  states  and  capitals.  Tell  me 
something  interesting  about  these  states." 

Fourth  Grade  Spelling — Teacher:  "All  right,  get  this  whole  column." 

Third  Grade  Arithmetic — Teacher:  "Tomorrow  we  will  take  the  eighth  line 
and  say  it  forwards  and  backwards." 

Sixth  Grade  Arithmetic — Teacher:  "Tomorrow  we  will  take  up  measure- 
ments.   Take  down  to  23  on  page  215." 

Sixth  Grade  History — Teacher:  "Tomorrow  find  out  how  educational  ad- 
vantages of  children  in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War  compare  with  the 
educational  advantages  of  the  children  of  today." 
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Sixth  Grade  Agriculture — Teacher:  "Finish  this  for  the  next  time." 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  in  the  foregoing  typical  lesson  assignments, 
there  is  nothing  done  to  cause  these  pupils  to  study  the  new  lesson  with  any 
worth-while  purpose  in  mind,  or  that  tends  to  develop  in  them  the  slightest 
degree  the  power  or  the  habit  of  studying  or  working  with  a  serious  purpose 
in  view. 

Not  only  is  it  imperative  that  pupils  be  developed  in  the  power  of  setting  up 
worth-while  purposes,  but  it  is  equally  imperative  that  they  be  trained  in  the 
habit  of  persistent  effort  till  their  worth-while  purpose  is  either  attained,  or  ap- 
proximately so.  There  are  people  in  the  neighborhood  who  seem  to  have  the 
power  of  starting  many  different  things,  but  who  never  finish  any  of  them. 
They  seem  to  be  self-starters,  but  never  get  far.  Today  they  start  out  impelled 
by  a  worthy  purpose,  but  soon  become  diverted,  and  tomorrow  finds  them 
swayed  by  quite  a  different  purpose.  They  are  classed  in  the  neighborhood  as 
failures  because  they  are  lacking  in  stick-to-it-iveness.  Hence  the  need  for 
developing  in  the  pupils  both  the  power  and  habit  of  setting  up  worthy  pur- 
poses and  the  power  and  habit  of  not  stopping  until  these  purposes  are  reached. 

In  the  foregoing  typical  assignments,  however,  no  worth-while  purpose  or 
motive  being  proposed  by  the  teacher  for  the  study  and  the  mastery  of  the 
new  lesson,  of  course  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  persisting  till  purposes  set 
are  reached  is  rendered  impossible.  Therefore,  when  the  recitation  comes  to 
its  close  the  pupils,  instead  of  the  feeling  of  joy  at  having  solved  the  problem 
they  set  out  to  solve,  the  main  purpose  in  the  lesson  they  have  been  struggling 
to  reach,  simply  have  the  feeling  that  for  them  one  more  recitation  period  has 
ended,  one  more  uninteresting  school  duty  performed,  and  one  recitation  nearer 
the  recess  period  or  the  dismissal  of  school. 

Consequently  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  teachers  failing  in  their 
lesson  assignments  to  set  up  for  their  pupils  worth-while  objectives  that  would 
help  them  in  their  thinking  through  the  lesson,  are  failing  at  this  first  strategic 
point  in  the  recitation  to  develop  in  their  pupils  the  power  and  habit  of  setting 
up  worthy  purposes  and  living  up  to  them,  and  are  failing  at  this  very  first 
teaching  opportunity  to  develop  in  their  pupils  one  of  the  first  essential 
virtues  in  the  making  of  a  good  citizen. 

( 2 )  Power  and  Habit  of  Weighing  the  Relative  Value  of  Facts.  Weigh- 
ing the  relative  value  of  facts  in  any  given  case,  or  in  any  one  situation 
clearly  carries  the  idea  that  not  all  facts  in  any  one  lesson  or  in  any  one 
situation  are  of  equal  weight  or  value.  It  means  that  in  the  process  of 
teaching  all  the  facts  in  the  lesson  are  not  to  be  left  on  a  dead  level  in  the 
pupil's  mind.  Developing  in  the  pupils  this  power  and  habit  of  weighing  the 
relative  value  of  facts,  means  teaching  the  pupils  to  reason  accurately,  to 
think  logically  and  consecutively ;  to  look  ahead  to  see  causes  and  their 
effects.  It  means  developing  in  the  pupils  both  the  power  and  the  habit  of 
considering  carefully  all  the  facts  in  any  given  situation  before  making  up 
their  minds  about  it.  It  means  studying  both  sides  of  any  given  question 
before  pronouncing  judgment  on  it.  It  is  a  foe  of  provincialism,  of  a  narrow, 
selfish  sordidness ;  it  is  a  foe  of  petty  bickerings,  of  blind  partizanship  whether 
it  be  racial,  political  or  religious.  It  promotes  breadth  of  understanding  and 
a  wise  toleration  that  comes  from  having  considered  carefully  all  the  issues 
involved,  from  having  weighed  carefully  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  the 
case  before  rendering  a  verdict. 

Our  daily  living  is  a  constant  challenge  to  this  exercise  of  a  discriminating 
judgment.    Daily  decisions  have  to  be  made.    From  this  there  is  no  escape,  ■ 
whether  we  buy  or  whether  we  sell ;  whether  we  produce  or  whether  we 
consume ;  whether  we  vote  one  party  ticket  or  whether  we  vote  some  other 
party  ticket ;  whether  we  vote  for  or  whether  we  vote  against  the  county-wide 
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plan  for  school  consolidation  and  school  building,  judgments  of  some  sort  have 
to  be  made  and  the  value  of  these  judgments,  the  soundness  of  our  conclusions 
are  determined  by  our  power  and  habit  of  mind  in  considering  and  weighing 
carefully  all  the  facts  in  the  case  before  rendering  a  decision. 

One  distinction  between  those  in  the  community  who  fail  and  those  who 
succeed  is  this  power  and  habit  of  weighing  carefully  all  the  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  issue  involved,  or  reasoning  accurately,  of  thinking  straight,  of  form- 
ing discriminating  and  valid  judgments. 

Therefore,  if  the  boys  and  girls  now  growing  up  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
county  are  to  grow  into  good  and  worthy  citizens,  the  need  is  clearly  seen  to 
be  imperative  that  those  who  now  teach  them  must  develop  in  them  this  power 
and  habit  of  mind  indispensable  in  the  making  of  a  worthy  citizen. 

But  the  vital  question  here  arises,  Are  those  who  now  teach  those  boys  and 
girls  developing  in  them  this  essential  power  and  habit? 

TYPICAL  LESSONS  OBSERVED  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

Fourth  Grade  Geography — Teacher:  "Tell  me  what  climate  is.  Now  go 
ahead  and  tell  me  something  about  climate.  Can't  raise  same  things  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  can  we?  Tell  me  something  about  transportation.  This 
is  the  first  time  you  have  failed  in  geography  this  year." 

Fourth  Grade  Geography — Teacher:  "What  are  we  studying  about?  Pupil: 
"Neighbors."  Teacher:  "What  are  they?  Pupil:  "People  who  live  next  to  you." 
Teacher:  "Are  all  neighbors  the  same?  What  means  good  neighbors?  What 
is  occupation?  Mention  some."  Teacher:  "Mining  and  farming."  Teacher: 
"What  is  agriculture?"  Pupil:  "Working  on  a  farm."  Teacher:  "What  is  the 
principal  occupation  of  farmers?"  Teacher:  "Agriculture."  Teacher:  "What 
is  a  garden?  What  are  sheep  raised  for?  What  do  you  call  an  occupation 
like  this  (pointing  to  a  picture)  ?"  Teacher:  "Grazing."  Teacher:  "What  is 
lumbering?  What  is  quarrying?  What  is  copper,  gold  and  silver  used  for? 
Then  what  is  mining?  What  is  manufacturing?"  Teacher:  "Changing  raw 
products  into  finished  products."  "What  do  you  have  to  do  to  cotton  before 
you  get  a  finished  product?  What  is  fishing  and  hunting?"  Teacher:  "When 
you  go  to  a  mill-pond  and  catch  fish,  that  is  fishing.  What  is  commerce?" 
Teacher:  "Buying  and  selling."    "Where  does  this  lesson  get  down  to?" 

Teacher  assigns  next  lesson:  "Let's  get  down  to  page  49." 

In  taking  up  the  new  lesson,  neither  teacher  does  anything  to  arouse  in 
the  minds  of  her  pupils  a  thirst  for  more  knowledge  about  this  subject  or 
propose  to  them  any  worth-while  objective  that  will  serve  to  challenge  and 
guide  their  thinking  in  the  mastery  of  it. 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  lessons  is  so  completely  lacking  in  educative  value 
for  the  pupils  as  to  render  a  discussion  of  it  here  practically  useless. 

In  the  second  lesson  there  can  be  no  clear  connection  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  between  the  beginning  and  closing  point  of  the  recitation.  This  is  a 
mistake  common  to  teachers. 

Here  the  teacher  starts  out  with  the  question.  "What  are  we  studying 
about?"  to  which  one  pupil  replies,  "Neighbors."  The  teacher  closes  the  reci- 
tation with  the  question,  "What  is  commerce?"  The  pupils  seemingly  start 
out  with  the  hazy  idea  in  mind  that  their  lesson  is  to  be  something  about 
neighbors,  and  wind  up  the  recitation  with  the  very  vague  feeling  that  some- 
how and  in  some  way  the  lesson  also  has  to  do  with  commerce.  Consequently 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  mental  movement  of  the  pupils  through  this  recitation 
is  purposeless  and  aimless. 

In  two  questions  only  in  the  entire  recitation  are  the  pupils  given  the 
slightest  opportunity  to  consider  the  relative  worth  of  facts  discussed  or  to 
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make  discriminating  judgments.  This  opportunity  occurs  in  the  teacher's 
questions,  "Are  all  neighbors  the  same?"  "What  means  good  neighbors?"  But 
even  here  the  pupils  were  not  led  to  discuss  the  difference  between  a  good 
neighbor  and  a  poor  neighbor  or  to  tell  what  in  their  mind  makes  a  good 
neighbor.  These  questions  were  quite  probably  purely  perfunctory  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

With  the  two  exceptions  noted  above,  the  teacher's  questions  were  fact 
questions  only,  and  the  mental  faculty  appealed  to  was  the  memory  only. 

As  is  seen  from  the  lesson,  the  teacher  answered  a  large  number  of  her  own 
questions.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  teacher's  failure  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  her  recitation  to  propose  to  her  pupils  a  worth-while  objective  for 
the  mastery  of  the  lesson.  Consequently  the  pupils  not  being  clear  as  to 
which  way  she  is  heading,  naturally  follow  her  blindly  and  slavishly.  Or  it 
may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  recitation  was 
beyond  their  grasp. 

On  the  whole,  the  geography  teaching  observed  is  not  developing  in  these 
pupils  the  power  and  habit  of  setting  up  worthy  purposes  and  reaching  them; 
is  not  developing  in  them  the  power  and  the  habit  of  considering  the  relative 
worth  of  facts  in  any  given  case  nor  the  power  and  the  habit  of  logical  and 
consecutive  thinking.  The  teaching  is  failing  to  develop  in  these  pupils  this 
second  essential  virtue  indispensable  to  the  making  of  a  good  citizen. 

(3)  Power  and  Habit  of  Individual  Initiative.  In  a  democratic  govern- 
ment like  ours  individual  initiative,  independent  thinking,  self -direction,  and 
the  ability  to  lead  others,  is  encouraged  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  constitutes 
an  indispensable  quality  in  the  making  of  a  good  and  an  efficient  citizen. 

One  vital  difference  between  those  in  the  community  who  fail  and  those 
who  succeed,  is  the  power  and  habit  of  initiative  and  self-direction,  the  power 
to  meet  new  situations  as  they  arise.  Two  men  living  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood are  brought  to  face  the  same  new  situation.  Both  men  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  accumulated  information.  The  first  man  meets  this 
situation  with  the  traditional  remedy.  It  fails.  He  throws  up  the  sponge  in 
despair.  The  other  tries  the  same  traditional  remedy.  It  fails.  But  he  does 
not  give  up.  He  begins  to  experiment.  Experiment  after  experiment  fails. 
But  still  he  does  not  throw  up  the  sponge.  He  persists  in  seeking  new  informa- 
tion, in  making  new  experiments.  Finally  his  efforts  are  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. The  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  one  and  the  success  of  the  other  is 
found  in  the  lack  in  the  one,  and  the  power  and  habit  in  the  other  of  initiative, 
self-direction  and  independent  thinking. 

If  then  the  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  are  to  grow  into  men  and  women 
with  the  habit  of  self-reliance,  with  the  power  of  initiative,  the  ability  to 
lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  and  county,  if  they  are  to  grow  into  good 
and  efficient  citizens,  then  the  development  of  their  power  and  training  them 
into  habits  of  self-reliance  and  self-direction  must  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  aims  of  the  teacher. 

TYPICAL  READING  LESSONS  OBSERVED 

Primer  Class — (Teacher  calls  the  class  of  four  or  five  up  to  the  front  tench. 
Calls,  one  of  the  number  up  to  her.)  Teacher:  "All  right,  you  may  read." 
(Pupil  stalls  off  hut  fumbles  the  first  word.)  Teacher:  "Spell  it."  Pupil] 
"H-e-l-p,  help."  He  reads  on  as  the  teacher  points  to  the  words.  After  mud- 
dling through  a  sentence  or  two  the  teacher  sends  him  to  his  seat  and  calls 
another  up  to  her  side.  He,  too,  tries  to  read  as  the  teacher  points  to  the 
words.  After  stumbling  through  a  sentence  or  two  he  also  is  sent  to  his  seat. 
And  thus  the  reading  lesson  goes  on.  It  may  be  called  the  pop-a-cap  and 
fall-back  method.    But  little  firing  is  done. 
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The  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  recitation  has  no  discussion  of  the 
story  they  are  to  read.  She  has  no  drill  on  new  and  difficult  words.  Does 
nothing  to  arouse  the  curiosity  or  interest  of  pupils  in  the  new  story.  They 
have  no  worth-while  motive  in  reading  it.  They  are  going  through  this  per- 
formance not  because  they  are  trying  to  find  anything  they  are  interested  in, 
but  because  they. have  to. 

During  the  recitation  the  teacher  asks  no  questions  to  see  that  the  pupils 
are  getting  the  meaning  of  the  story,  to  arouse  or  to  keep  up  their  interest. 
At  the  close  of  the  recitation  there  is  no  discussion  of  the  story  read  to  see 
whether  or  not  it  has  meant  anything  to  them.  There  is  nothing  done  at  any 
time  during  the  recitation  to  increase  their  power  of  getting  new  words,  to 
develop  their  power  of  initiative,  or  to  make  them  independent  readers.  It 
must  seem  clear  that  this  recitation  has  been  lifeless,  mechanical,  a  mean- 
ingless word  calling  performance. 

Second  Grade  Reading  Lesson  :  This  is  a  continuous  story.  This  is  the 
second  or  third  lesson  in  the  selection.  Teacher  has  the  pupils  tell  parts  of 
the  story  already  read,  after  which  she  begins  at  once  today's  lesson.  Teaclwr: 
"Open  your  books.  Let  us  first  look  at  the  first  sentence  to  ourselves." 
Teacher  calls  on  a  pupil  to  read  this  sentence  orally.  After  each  sentence  is 
read  silently,  one  pupil  is  called  on  to  read  it  orally.  This  method  prevails 
throughout  the  recitation. 

The  practice  of  having  pupils  in  the  first  grade  read  sentences  silently  before 
calling  on  them  to  read  orally  is  no  doubt  helpful.  In  the  second  grade,  how- 
ever, the  unit  of  thought  for  silent  reading  may  well  be  larger  than  simply 
the  sentence.    It  may  include  the  paragraph  or  section. 

The  above  recitation,  however,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  After  having  her 
pupils  tell  the  part  of  the  continuous  story  read  on  previous  days,  the  teacher 
plunges  at  once  into  today's  lesson.  No  questions  asked  at  the  beginning  of 
the  recitation  about  the  story  of  today's  lesson  that  would  arouse  the  curiosity 
or  interest  of  pupils  in  it.  No  worth-while  purpose  proposed  to  guide  pupils 
in  its  mastery. 

There  is  nothing  done  to  make  sure  that  during  their  study  period  they 
mastered  the  pronunciation  of  new  and  difficult  words  or  understand  their 
meaning.  During  the  reading  of  the  lesson  on  class  no  questions  are  asked 
by  the  teacher  to  make  sure  that  pupils  either  understand  or  appreciate  the 
story  they  are  reading. 

At  the  close  of  the  recitation  period  no  questions  are  asked  to  make  sure 
that  the  pupils  have  grasped  the  story  as  a  whole. 

While  this  was  among  the  best  second-grade  reading  lessons  observed  in 
the  county,  yet  there  was  nothing  done  to  develop  in  the  pupils  the  power 
and  habit  of  setting  a  worth-while  purpose  and  persisting  till  it  is  attained, 
or  little  done  to  develop  in  them  the  power  and  habit  of  organizing  ideas  or 
facts  about  one  main  thought  in  the  lesson.  All  facts  in  the  lesson  were  left 
on  a  dead  level  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

Third  Grade  Reading  Lesson  :   FON  AS  HERDSMAN. 

Teacher:  "Read  first."  Pupil  begins.  Soon  comes  to  a  word  he  cannot  pro- 
nounce. Teacher:  "Spell  it."  The  pupil  spells  it  and  reads  on.  Soon  he  is 
up  against  another  difficult  word.  Teacher  pronounces  it.  Another  pupil 
comes  to  the  bat.  He,  too,  reads  a  few  words  and  knocks  a  foul.  Teacher: 
"Let  Margaret  read  some."  Soon  Margaret  goes  to  the  mat.  and  the  teacher 
helps  her  up.  By  this  time  the  teacher  is  growing  weary  of  this  performance. 
Teacher:  "Dan,  you  begin  at  the  first  'the  Fox  as  Herdsman.'  Do  you  know 
what  a  herdsman  is?" 

Assirjns  next  lesson:  "Want  you  to  find  out  if  the  fox  did  eat  the  old  woman's 
goose." 
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As  the  teacher  in  the  second-grade  lesson,  so  this  teacher  in  this  third-grade 
lesson  starts  at  once  into  the  lesson.  At  the  beginning  of  the  recitation  she 
asks  no  questions  to  see  if  the  pupils  really  know  what  a  herdsman  is.  No 
use  is  made  of  the  pupil's  own  experience.  She  asks  no  questions  to  arouse 
curiosity  or  interest  of  pupils  in  the  story  they  are  about  to  read,  proposes 
no  real  motive  for  its  mastery.  She  does  nothing  to  make  #sure  that  pupils 
during  their  study  period  have  mastered  the  mechanics  of  the  lesson,  have 
been  able  to  pronounce  the  new  and  difficult  words  or  to  know  their  meaning. 
Consequently  the  oral  reading  and  preparation  for  reading  are  combined  into 
one  activity.   Hence  the  failure  of  both. 

During  the  reading  of  the  lesson  no  questions  are  asked  by  the  teacher  to 
see  that  the  pupils  are  really  understanding  or  appreciating  the  story  they 
are  reading. 

The  teacher  is  pronouncing  the  difficult  words  for  the  pupils.  They  are 
given  but  little  opportunity  to  get  new  and  difficult  words  for  themselves. 
The  teacher  is  not  making  self-reliant  and  independent  readers.  Tomorrow 
they  will  have  no  more  power  to  get  difficult  words  for  themselves  than  they 
have  today. 

The  teacher  is  doing  practically  nothing  to  develop  in  her  pupils  the  power 
and  habit  of  forming  discriminating  judgments,  of  doing  .any  real  thinking. 
They  are  not  asked  to  express  any  opinion  about  any  part  of  the  lesson  or 
story  they  are  reading,  whether  they  like  one  part  of  the  lesson  or  story  they 
are  reading  better  than  some  other  part  or  whether  they  like  the  story  at  all. 
The  last  question  at  the  close  of  the  recitation,  "Do  you  know  what  a  herds- 
man is?"  clearly  should  have  been  asked  at  the  beginning  of  the  recitation. 
There  were  two  questions  only  asked  by  the  teacher  during  the  entire  recita- 
tion. 

There  was  nothing  said  by  the  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  recitation  to  make 
pupils  think  back  through  the  lesson  and  sum  up  the  whole  story  a  complete 
unit  in  their  mind.  One  fact  in  the  story  stood  out  just  as  prominently  in 
their  minds  as  any  other  fact  in  the  story.  And  all  facts  in  the  story  lay  in 
the  minds  of  pupils  as  separate  and  unrelated  atoms  of  information. 

Sixth  Grade  Reading  Lesson.    ADVENTURES  OF  DON  QUIXOTE. 

Teacher:  "Read  first,  Lottie."  Lottie  reads  till  she  gets  to  a  word  a  bit 
difficult  to  pronounce  and  strikes  the  hesitation  step.  Teacher  pronounces  the 
word  outright  for  her.  Soon  Lottie  reaches  another  word  she  cannot  pro- 
nounce and  hits  the  hesitation  stride  again.  Again  the  teacher  relieves  Lottie 
of  all  effort  and  pronounces  the  word.  The  teacher  feels  the  need  of  diver- 
sion. She  tries  another  pupil :  "Start  there,  Marsh."  But  Marsh  does  not  go 
far  when  soon  he  stubs  his  toe  and  falls  head  first  over  one  of  those  new  and 
untried  words.  The  teacher  picks  him  up  also.  By  this  time  she  is  becoming 
very  tired.  She  tries  another,  hoping  for  better  luck:  "Start  there,  Mary." 
And  thus  the  reading  lesson  proceeds  till  the  final  culmination. 

Assigns  the  next  lesson — Teacher:  "Take  the  Enchanted  Fox  for  tomorrow, 
and  get  down  to  page  214." 

It  is  observed  that  this  teacher  also  plunged  at  once  into  this  lesson.  She 
did  not  stop  to  question  her  class  to  see  if  they  had  ever  heard  before  of 
Don  Quixote  or  of  anybody  like  him.  No  questions  were  asked  to  arouse  any 
interest  in  this  character  they  were  going  to  read  about.  No  worth-while  pur- 
pose is  proposed  to  guide  them  in  the  mastery  of  this  lesson.  They  are  going 
to  tackle  it,  not  because  they  care  anything  about  Don  Quixote  or  his  ad- 
ventures, but  simply  because  they  have  to. 

There  was  no  drill  on  new  and  difficult  words  before  beginning  the  lesson. 
Tackling  mechanical  difficulties  and  trying  to  get  the  sense  of  the  story  went 
along  together.  Consequently  neither  one  went  fast.  Both  problems  failed 
of  solution. 
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During  the  attempt  at  the  oral  reading  of  the  lesson  no  questions  were  asked 
to  see  that  the  pupils  were  understanding  it  or  appreciating  it. 

The  teacher  hy  pronouncing  all  the  difficult  words  outright  for  her  pupils 
did  nothing  to  develop  in  them  the  power  and  habit  of  getting  new  and 
difficult  words  for  themselves.  She  did  nothing  to  make  them  self-reliant  and 
independent  readers.    She  was  making  them  dependents  instead  of  freemen. 

During  the  recitation  pupils  are  not  asked  to  express  any  opinion  about 
these  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  which  one  they  like  best  of  all  or  whether 
they  liked  any  of  them,  and  if  so,  why.  Nothing  was  done  to  make  them  think 
or  form  discriminating  judgments. 

At  the  close  of  the  recitation  no  questions  are  asked  by  the  teacher  to  cause 
the  pupils  to  go  back  through  the  story  and  organize  it  in  their  minds  as  a 
complete  story  and  a  complete  unit  of  thought.  Each  fact,  each  adventure 
was  left  on  a  dead  level  in  their  minds. 

Although  this  wras  a  sixth-grade  class,  yet  what  educative  value  did  they 
get  out  of  these  performances. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  rural  teachers  of  the  county  are  failing  at  this 
third  strategic  point  in  teaching — the  development  in  the  pupils  the  power 
and  habit  of  initiative,  of  independent  thinking,  of  leadership,  the  third  indis- 
pensable virtue  in  the  making  of  a  good  citizen. 

(4)  Power  and  Habit  of  Organizing  Facts,  Ideas.  This  means  that  all 
the  different  facts  brought  out  in  the  lesson  on  whatever  subject  are  not  to 
be  left  on  a  dead  level  in  the  mind  of  the  child  because  in  any  lesson  all  facts 
in  it  have  not  equal  value.  But  it  means  the  most  worth-while  ideas  in  the 
lesson  are  to  be  grouped  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  about  the  big  unifying  idea 
or  about  the  vital  unifying  principle.  Says  Froud  :  "Detached  facts  and  mis- 
cellaneous subjects,  as  they  are  taught  in  the  modern  school,  are  like  separate 
letters  in  the  alphabet.  Your  young  prodigy  may  amaze  examiners  and  delight 
inspectors.  And  all  this  while  you  have  been  feeding  him  chips  of  granite. 
But  arrange  your  letters  into  words  and  each  word  becomes  a  thought,  a 
symbol  making  in  the  mind  and  image  of  a  real  thing.  Group  your  words 
into  sentences,  and  thought  is  married  to  thought  and  the  chips  of  granite 
become  soft  bread,  wholesome,  nutritious  and  invigorating." 

The  weighing  of  the  relative  values  of  facts,  of  ideas  may  be  considered  as 
the  actual  beginning  of  the  movement,  while  the  organization  of  the  facts  may 
be  considered  as  the  culmination  of  the  mind's  movement  in  grasping  the 
unifying  factor  or  the  underlying  principle  in  the  given  situation. 

One  difference  between  those  in  the  community  who  fail  and  those  who 
succeed  is  the  ability  to  analyze  the  actual  life  situations  which  confront 
them ;  pick  out  the  most  important  factors  involved ;  to  see  clearly  their  bear- 
ing one  upon  another,  and  the  bearing  of  all  of  them  upon  the  situation  as  a 
whole.  Those  who  fail  have  facts  enough,  but  have  not  power  to  see  their 
close  connection,  they  are  simply  unrelated  atoms  in  their  mind.  Hence  they 
are  failures  in  the  community.  We  say  their  failure  is  due  to  lack  of  system, 
but  this  due  to  scattered  thinking.  But  this  scattered  thinking  is  due  to  lack 
of  training  in  the  organization  of  ideas  about  a  guiding  and  controlling  prin- 
ciple of  action. 

It  must  seem  clear,  then,  that  if  the  pupils  are  to  grow  into  men  and  women 
with  the  power  of  bringing  to  bear  all  that  they  know  upon  the  situation, 
upon  practical  life  problems  that  confront  them  daily ;  if  they  are  to  become 
really  efficient  citizens  in  the  life  of  the  community,  then  while  in  school  this 
power  and  habit  must  be  adequately  developed. 
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TYPICAL  LESSON  IN  HISTORY  OBSERVED 

Seventh  Grade  History — Teacher:  "What  colony  are  we  studying  today? 
Why  did  Roger  Williams  leave  Massachusetts?  Where  was  he  making  his 
way  to?  What  was  the  place  called?  Where  is  Providence?  After  he  spends 
a  while  there,  who  joins  him?"  Teacher:  "By  his  friends."  "What  did  they 
believe?"  Teacher:  "Same  way  that  he  did."  "What  did  they  do  then?" 
"Journeyed  on."  "What  did  they  buy  from  the  Indians?"  "Good."  Teacher: 
"What  did  they  call  this  settlement?"  Pupil:  "Providence."  Teacher:  "All 
right,  who  is  the  next  one  we  take  up?"  "Where  was  she  driven  from.  Two 
years  later  where  was  the  settlement?"  Teacher:  "New  Port,  wasn't  it?" 
"Were  there  two  new  settlements  made  at  that  place?"  Teacher:  "All  right, 
what  about  the  government  of  Rhode  Island?  Was  this  scheme  different  from 
what  it  was  in  Massachusetts?  Now  Rhode  Island  is  the  first  colony  to  have 
what?    What  did  they  come  here  for?"    "Entire  religious  freedom." 

Assignment  of  next  lesson — Teacher:  "Take  next  colony  and  New  Haven 
City  on  page  80." 

As  is  seen  from  the  above  detailed  account,  the  teacher  plunges  at  once 
into  this  history  lesson.  There  is  no  reviewing  or  clinching  in  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  essential  facts  gone  over  the  previous  day  in  this  subject.  No  con- 
nection is  made  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  between  what  they  learned  yesterday 
and  what  they  are  going  to  take  up  today  in  this  subject.  Nothing  is  done  to 
quicken  their  interest  in  today's  lesson,  no  worth-while  purpose  proposed  that 
will  challenge  or  guide  their  reflective  thinking  in  the  mastery  of  it. 

In  the  foregoing  lesson  one  question  only  has  any  tendency  to  challenge  the 
pupils  to  weigh  and  consider  the  relative  worth  of  facts  in  two  situations 
before  rendering  a  decision.  This  is  the  question :  Teacher,  "Was  this  scheme 
different  from  what  it  was  in  Massachusetts?"  But  even  here  the  likeness  or 
the  unlikeness  of  these  two  settlements  was  not  developed  in  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  by  the  teacher,  therefore  her  question  was  purely  or  largely  per- 
functory. Hence  nothing  of  value  was  done  by  the  teacher  to  develop  in  her 
pupils  the  power  and  the  habit  of  making  discriminating  judgments,  or  reach- 
ing valid  conclusions. 

At  the  close  of  the  recitation  no  questions  were  asked  by  the  teacher  to 
cause  the  minds  of  the 'pupils  to  move  back  through  this  lesson,  organizing  the 
individual  facts  brought  out  about  any  one  main  idea  in  the  lesson  or  about 
any  controlling  historical  movement.  Hence  all  facts  in  the  lesson  at  the 
close  of  the  recitation  were  left  upon  a  dead  level  in  the  minds  of  her  pupils — 
were  left  simply  as  an  accumulation  of  separate  and  undigested  and  unrelated 
atoms  of  information. 

The  assignment  for  next  day's  lesson  simply  calls  for  memorizing  what 
facts  they  can,  big  or  little  alike,  relevant  and  irrelevant  as  well. 

And  yet  the  above  lesson  was  among  the  best  history  lessons  observed  in 
the  rural  schools  of  the  county. 

TYPICAL  LESSONS  OBSERVED  IN  ARITHMETIC 

Third  Grade:  Subject — Multiplication  and  Division.  (One  pupil  in  the 
class.) 

Teacher:  "Twenty-one  divided  by  three  equals  what?"  "How  many  times 
does  twenty-one  contain  three?"  Teacher:  "Seven."  Teacher:  "If  you  divide 
twenty-four  by  three,  what  do  you  get?"  Pupil:  "Eight."  Teacher:  "Twelve 
divided  by  six?"  Pupil:  "Two."  Teacher:  "Fourteen  divided  by  seven?" 
Pupil:  "Two."  Teacher:  "Sixteen  by  eight?"  Pupil:  "Two."  Teacher: 
"Twenty  divided  by  two?"  Pupil:  "Ten."  Teacher:  "Twenty-four  divided  by 
eight?"   Pupil:  "Three."    Here  the  lesson  ends. 
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As  is  seen  from  the  above,  the  pupil  stmts  out  on  this  recitation  withoul 
any  worth-while  objective  to  reach.  He  does  not  know  whether  it  is  to  be  a 
drill  lesson  to  give  him  a  chance  to  increase  his  speed  and  accuracy,  or  whether 
it  is  to  be  a  practical  application  of  what  he  has  learned  on  previous  <lays 
about  this  particular  process.  Consequently  lie  is  following  bis  teacher's  ques- 
tioning blindly  and  slavishly  not  knowing  whither  she  is  taking  him. 

There  is  no  practical  application  of  this  process  in  the  working  out  of  every- 
day problems  common  in  the  pupil's  daily  experience.  Hence  the  work  the 
pupil  is  required  to  do  is  purely  mechanical,  purely  formal,  appealing  to  his 
memory  only,  without  any  worth-while  motive  in  his  mind  to  make  even  this 
purely  mechanical  drill  amount  to  anything  for  him.  Consequently  when  this 
recitation  period  closed  the  pupil  was  not  clearly  conscious  of  having  gained 
anything  of  real  worth. 

Sixth  Grade  Arithmetic.  (Seven  pupils  in  the  class.)  Teacher:  "Who 
worked  all  the  examples?"  Not  one  had  worked  them  all.  Teacher  now  sends 
four  of  the  pupils  to  the  blackboard  and  gives  each  pupil  a  different  problem 
to  work.  Each  pupil  reads  his  own  problem  from  the  book,  and  then  begins 
its  solution.  As  each  pupil  finishes  his  particular  problem,  the  teacher  asks 
him  to  read  his  answer,  and  if  it  is  correct  he  takes  his  seat  feeling  that  Ids 
obligation  for  further  mental  effort  during  the  recitation  period  is  discharged. 
In  case  a  pupil  finds  difficulty  in  working  his  particular  problem,  the  teacher 
goes  to  him  and  helps  him  through.  There  is  but  little  questioning  about  the 
particular  steps  the  pupil  took  in  getting  the  correct  answer.  There  is  one 
problem  in  the  lesson  that  none  of  the  pupils  had  been  able  to  work  before 
coming  to  class.    The  teacher  works  this  outright  for  the  class. 

The  class  .period  was  30  minutes.  Bach  pupil  was  required  to  work  one 
problem  only  during  this  30-minute  period.  It  took  each  pupil  on  the  average 
between  5  and  10  minutes  to  work  his  particular  problem.  The  above  method 
of  procedure  in  conducting  the  arithmetic  recitation  is  characteristic  of  the 
method  observed  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  best  rural  schools  of 
the  county. 

As  is  seen,  the  teacher  begins  at  once  today's  lesson  without  having  the 
pupils  recall  the  particular  procesiS  in  arithmetic  they  were  dealing  with  in 
yesterday's  lesson  or  the  particular  process  they  are  to  deal  with  in  today's 
lesson.  No  clear  connection  is  fixed  in  the  pupil's  mind  between  what  he 
learned  yesterday  in  this  subject  and  the  process  he  is  supposed  to  deal  with 
today.  Hence  through  this  practice  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  each  process 
learned  in  arithmetic  is  standing  out  in  the  minds  of  her  pupils  as  an  unre- 
lated process.  And  this  practice  tends  to  produce  in  their  minds  a  chaotic 
jumble  of  all  arithmetical  processes  studied. 

In  starting  out  the  recitation  the  teacher  does  not  propose  to  her  pupils  any 
really  worth-while  objective  or  purpose  for  them  to  reach  in  today's  lesson. 
There  is  no  specific  goal  set  up  to  challenge  or  guide  their  thinking  during  the 
recitation  with  the  exception  of  the  particular  problem  assigned  to  work. 

Since  each  pupil  is  given  one  problem  only  to  solve  during  the  recitation; 
since  he  is  not  required  to  participate  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  assigned 
to  other  members  of  his  class,  and  since  it  requires  on  the  average  from  5  to 
10  minutes  for  each  pupil  to  solve  his  individual  problem,  it  is  seen  that  for 
about  five-sixths  of  his  recitation  period  the  pupil's  mind  is  left  to  ramble  at 
will,  and  that  practically  five-sixths  of  his  time  on  class  is  wasted  by  this 
method  of  conducting  the  recitation. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  while  one  pupil  at  one  end  of  the  blackboard  is 
working  a  problem  he  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  solve  before  coming  to  class, 
another  pupil  at  the  other  end  of  the  blackboard  is  explaining  to  the  teacher 
his  particular  problem,  which  happens  to  be  the  only  problem  in  the  lesson 
the  first  pupil  could  not  work  before  coming  to  class.    Consequently  at  the 
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end  of  the  recitation  this  first  pupil  has  learned  absolutely  nothing  about 
working  the  only  problem  in  the  lesson  he  could  not  work.  This  pupil  has 
gained  nothing  from  this  recitation  except  a  little  drill  in  working  a  problem 
he  had  worked  before,  and  even  this  mechanical  drill  has  taxed  his  mind 
for  about  one-sixth  only  of  this  recitation  period  of  30  minutes. 

Had  the  teacher  given  all  the  pupils  the  same  problem,  and  brought  all 
members  of  the  class  into  active  participation  in  the  solution  of  each,  each 
pupil  instead  of  solving  one  problem  only  during  the  30  minutes  period  would 
have  solved  four  problems  at  least,  would  have  gotten  four  times  the  amount 
of  drill,  would  have  been  able  to  profit  by  the  suggestions  of  all  members  of 
the  class,  and  by  the  necessary  explanation  of  the  teacher,  and  would  have 
been  kept  mentally  alert  for  the  full  30  minutes.  No  pupil  would  have  gone 
from  the  class  without  a  clear  understanding  of  how  to  solve  every  problem 
in  the  lesson. 

In  helping  one  pupil  at  the  time,  while  the  others  were  busily  engaged  in 
working  their  particular  problem,  all  members  of  the  class  failed  to  benefit 
from  the  teacher's  individual  help.    Her  method  was  too  individualistic. 

In  solving  outright  the  problem  none  of  the  class  could  solve,  without  bring- 
ing the  class  into  active  participation  in  its  solution  by  leading  them  to  sug- 
gest the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  solution,  the  teacher  lost  a  fine  opportunity 
for  developing  in  her  pupils  the  power  and  habit  of  self-confidence,  self -direc- 
tion and  independent  thinking ;  the  power  and  habit  of  accurate  reasoning 
and  consecutive  thinking,  and  the  power  and  habit  of  working  difficult  prob- 
lems for  themselves.  It  is  quite  probable  that  by  the  teacher's  method  this  class 
gained  no  more  power  for  solving  difficult  problems  in  tomorrow's  lesson  than 
they  had  before  coming  on  class  today.  They  were  supposed  to  watch  her 
closely  while  she  solved  this  problem  for  them  and  to  remember  accurately  just 
what  she  did.  The  two  faculties  of  mind  most  exercised  were  observation  and 
memory. 

In  concluding  this  recitation,  the  teacher  did  not  make  her  pupils  clearly 
conscious  of  the  vital  relation  of  these  separate  individual  problems  they  had 
been  solving  to  the  underlying  arithmetical  principle  or  process  involved. 
Each  particular  problem  solved  stands  out  as  a  separate  and  unrelated  atom 
of  knowledge. 

Summary.  From  a  visitation  to  all  the  white  rural  schools  of  the 
county,  with  one  single  exception,  from  a  careful  study  of  more  than  150 
recitations,  including  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county, 
and  from  the  typical  lessons  in  the  various  subjects  given  in  detail  in  the 
foregoing  pages  of  this  chapter,  the  following  conclusions  seem  warranted : 

(1)  All  the  teachers  seem  to  have  a  fine  spirit  of  hearty  cooperation.  Many 
of  them  would  like  to  teach  well. 

(2)  Several  of  the  teachers  show  a  lack  of  careful  preparation  of  the  lessons 
they  are  trying  to  teach. 

(3)  With  the  number  of  grades  per  teacher  ranging  from  four  to  seven, 
with  the  number  of  daily  classes  per  teacher  ranging  from  19  to  32,  the  careful 
preparation  of  each  lesson  taught  is  simply  out  of  the  question.  Teachers 
realize  this  fact  and  have  not  the  heart  to  attempt  it.  And  this  would  be  the 
case  were  it  possible  to  employ  teachers  holding  the  highest  type  of  certificate 
and  to  pay  them  the  maximum  salary. 

(4)  Teachers  are  not  adequately  educated  or  professionally  trained  for 
efficient  work.  Less  than  11  per  cent  are  college  graduates,  including  colleges 
that  were  not  much  superior  to  many  of  our  best  high  schools  of  the  present, 
while  the  education  of  twenty-six  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  is  below  high 
school  graduation.  With  this  amount  of  education  and  professional  training, 
efficient  teaching  for  these  country  children  cannot  be  expected  now  or  reason- 
ably hoped  for  in  the  future. 
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(5)  From  the  typical  lessons  observed  in  reading  and  given  in  detail  in  the 
preceding  pages,  it  must  appear  clear  that  in  whatever  grade  the  subject  is 
taught,  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  word  calling  and  word-getting,  and  not 
upon  thought-getting,  or  upon  the  appreciation  of  the  selection  read. 

(6)  From  the  typical  lessons  observed  in  geography  and  history,  it  seems 
quite  clear  that  emphasis  is  upon  fact-getting,  upon  the  accumulation  of  facts, 
and  hot  upon  the  organization  of  those  facts  about  any  unifying  principle  of 
geographical  control,  or  about  any  unifying  principle  or  historical  movements. 
All  facts  thus  accumulated,  big  and  little  alike,  are  left  upon  the  same  dead 
level  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Memory  is  the  mental  faculty  almost  ex- 
clusively brought  into  play. 

(7)  From  the  typical  lessons  observed  in  arithmetic,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
emphasis  is  put  almost  entirely  upon  getting  the  correct  answer  in  the  back 
of  the  book.  But  little  emphasis  is  put  upon  analysis,  in  the  consecutive  steps 
in  the  process  by  which  the  correct  solution  is  reached.  Therefore  accurate 
reasoning  and  consecutive  thinking  is  being  but  little  promoted  by  the  teachers 
in  their  arithmetic  teaching.  The  teacher's  method  of  conducting  her  recita- 
tion in  arithmetic  is  too  individualistic,  and  for  too  much  of  the  recitation 
period  the  minds  of  the  pupils  are  left  unalert. 

(8)  Judged  by  accepted  standards,  the  quality  of  instruction  now  being 
received  by  the  rural  children  of  the  county,  with  an  exception  here  and 
there,  must  be  judged  poor.  To  say  that  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  teaching 
observed  can  be  accurately  or  justly  described  as  real  teaching  would  in  all 
probability  be  an  exaggeration. 

(9)  From  these  typical  lessons  observed,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the 
teachers  are  not  developing  in  their  pupils  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  or  a 
thirst  for  more  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  are  teaching ;  are  not  develop- 
ing in  them  the  power  and  the  habit  of  setting  for  themselves  worthy  pur- 
poses and  objectives  and  persisting  in  their  efforts  till  they  are  attained. 

(10)  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  teachers  are  not  developing  in  their 
pupils  the  power  and  habit  of  selecting  the  most  worth-while  facts  in  any 
given  lesson  before  attempting  to  reach  a  conclusion ;  of  weighing  carefully 
both  sides  of  a  given  situation  before  pronouncing  judgment ;  of  thinking 
straight  and  consecutively  to  valid  judgments. 

(11)  These  pupils  are  not  being  developed  in  the  power  and  habit  of  self- 
direction  and  in  the  power  to  lead  others  along  constructive  lines.  The  teach- 
ers are  doing  too  much  work  for  their  pupils,  pronouncing  too  many  words 
for  them,  solving  too  many  problems  for  them,  and  are  doing  too  much  un- 
necessary explaining  to  them.  They  are  not  leading  the  pupils  to  pronounce 
these  words  through  their  own  self-activity,  are  not  leading  these  pupils  to 
solve  these  difficult  problems  through  their  own  reflective  thinking,  nor  are  they 
challenging  into  exercise  the  pupil's  initiative.  Consequently  the  net  result 
of  their  teaching  is  tending  to  develop  in  their  pupils  the  habit  of  blind  and 
slavish  following  rather  than  an  intelligent  cooperation  and  helpful  leadership. 

(12)  Facts  accumulated  by  the  pupils  in  their  study  of  history,  geography, 
literature,  agriculture,  etc.,  are  left  to  lie  in  their  minds  as  separate  and  unre- 
lated atoms  of  information,  while  power  and  habit  of  organizing  these  separate 
facts  about  some  leading  idea  in  the  lesson  about  some  unifying  principle  of 
conduct  and  of  life  is  barely  touched. 

(13)  If  to  be  a  good  citizen  means  the  power  and  habit  of  setting  up  worthy 
purposes  in  life  and  persisting  till  these  purposes  are  attained  or  approxi- 
mately so ;  if  to  be  a  good  citizen  means  the  power  and  habit  of  getting  all  the 
important  facts  in  a  given  situation  before  making  up  one's  mind,  of  weighing 
both  sides  of  an  issue  before  pronouncing  judgment,  of  thinking  straight  and 
and  consecutively  to  valid  conclusions ;  if  to  be  a  good  citizen  means  the 
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power  and  the  habit  of  self-direction,  of  self-control,  helpful  cooperation 
and  constructive  leadership,  and  if  to  be  a  good  citizen  means  the  power  and 
the  habit  of  bringing  system  out  of  confusion,  of  organizing  separate  facts  and 
ideas  about  controlling  principles  of  conduct  and  of  life,  if  these  powers  and 
habits  are  indispensable  in  the  making  of  a  good  citizen,  then  the  conviction 
is  inevitable  that  under  the  present  plan  of  education,  with  its  six  months 
school  term  only,  with  the  teacher  having  to  teach  from  four  to  seven  grades, 
having  to  hear  from  19  to  32  daily  classes,  with  teachers  poorly  prepared  for 
their  work,  the  future  rural  citizenship  of  Lenoir  County  is  not  getting  now 
and  not  likely  to  get  in  the  future  the  help  they  sorely  need  for  growth  into 
the  good  citizen. 


CHAPTER  XI 


ARE  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  RURAL  DISTRICTS  HAVING 
COMFORTABLE,  ATTRACTIVE  AND  WELL-EQUIPPED 
BUILDINGS  IN  WHICH  TO  ATTEND  SCHOOL? 

1.  A  Study  of  the  Rural  Schools  of  the  County. 

2.  -  Description  of  the  Buildings,  Grounds  and  Equipment. 

3.  The  Picture  and  Brief  Description  of  Each  Individual  School. 

4.  Summary. 

1.  A  Study  of  the  Rural  Schools  of  the  County.  One  of  the  essentials 
in  a  good  school  system  is  a  comfortable,  attractive  and  well  equipped  building 
in  each  school  district.  The  forty-two  school  buildings  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Lenoir  County  were  personally  investigated  by  a  committee  of  three,  and  the 
results  of  the  investigation  are  presented  here,  giving  definite  information 
concerning  conditions  as  they  are  at  present. 

In  order  to  make  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  school  situation  studied,  the  score 
card  method  of  accumulating  the  facts  was  used.  The  merits  of  the  score 
card  are  as  follows :  A  school  building  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of 
factors — roof,  windows,  walls,  blackboards,  desks,  closets,  etc.,  so  that  if  one 
is  to  indicate  just  where  conditions  are  satisfactory  and  where  they  are  not, 
one  must  study  each  of  these  factors.  Each  judge  is  required  to  study  closely 
each  individual  point  that  goes  to  make  up  the  building  studied.  To  this 
individual  point  must  be  assigned  an  individual  value.  The  total  of  these 
individual  scores  determines  the  score  which  is  given  to  the  whole.  The  indi- 
vidual item  has  the  same  weight  in  measuring  one  building  that  it  has  in 
measuring  every  other  building.  To  determine  an  individual  score  reference 
is  constantly  made  to  objective  standards  carefully  worked  out.  The  method 
of  putting  the  individual  scores  to  the  individual  items  together  to  form  the 
final  score,  tends  to  prevent  undue  weight  being  given  aijy  one  point.  Should 
a  scorer  over-emphasize  any  one  phase  of  a  school  situation  that  over-em- 
phasis would  in  all  probability  be  taken  care  of  by  the  score  given  by  the 
other  judges.  With  three  judges,  each  giving  scores  to  each  item,  there  is 
less  danger  of  resulting  scores  being  on  the  basis  of  a  single  opinion,  and  as 
each  judge  constantly  refers  the  single  items  to  determine  standards  the  esti- 
mate is  likely  to  be  on  an  objective  basis. 

The  score  card  has  been  devised  for  use  in  scoring  school  buildings  so  that 
judgments  may  be  rendered  on  the  many  detailed  items  of  grounds,  buildings 
and  equipment.  When  a  school  scores  1,000  points  it  is  considered  a  satis- 
factory situation  or  standard. 

The  score  card  used  is  reproduced  here.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  1,000 
points  are  distributed  among  the  different  elements  of  a  school  situation,  so 
that  Item  I,  location,  has  been  given  65  points;  Item  II,  site,  95  points; 
Item  III,  building,  200  points;  Item  IV,  class  rooms,  225  points;  Item  V, 
equipment,  200  points;  Item  VI,  outside  equipment,  175  points,  and  40  points 
for  items  not  included  in  above  divisions. 

The  distribution  of  points  to  items  on  the  score  card  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  judgments  of  a  very  large  number  of  judges  familiar  with  school 
needs  in  regard  to  grounds,  buildings  and  equipment. 
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SCORE  CARD  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 
Name  of  School  ,  District  ,  Township  ,  County. 


Items 


Perfect  Score 


School  Score 


I.  Location: 

1.  Accessibility  

2.  Environment  

II.  Site: 

1.  Size  

2.  Shape..   

3.  Drainage  

4.  Shape  of  land  

5.  Nature  of  soil  

6.  Use    

(a)  Playground  

III.  Building: 

1.  Location  on  site  

2.  Orientation  

3.  Gross  structure  

(a)  Plan— 

(1)  Adaptability  to  site  

(b)  Material  

(c)  Windows  

(d)  Doors  

(e)  Foundation  

(f)  General  appearance  

(g)  Condition.   

IV.  Classrooms: 

1.  Construction  and  finish  

2.  Size,  shape,  and  adequate  number 

3.  Lighting  

(a)  Window  placement  

(b)  Glass  area  

(c)  Shades  

4.  Cloak  rooms.   

(a)  Location  

(b)  Ventilation..   

5.  Ventilation    

6.  General  appearances  

(a)  Arrangement    

(b)  Neatness  and  cleanliness  

(c)  Paint  colors  

V.  Equipment: 

1.  Desks  and  seats  

2.  Heating  facilities  

3.  Water  containers  

4.  Blackboards  

5.  Teacher's  desk  and  supplies  

6.  Bookcases,  library  

7.  Maps  and  globes   

8.  Pictures  

9.  Special  equipment  

(a)  Sand  tables 

(b)  Charts,  etc. 


40 
50 
110 


65 


95 


200 


225 


200 
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Items 

Perfect  Score 

School  Score 

(!•          iciuti  ij'^uj  riviCirt  i . 

75 

60 

10 

3.  Flag-pole     

5 

Toilets— 

25 

2.  Type     

50 

3.  Adequacy...      

15 

4.  Condition   ..   

10 

VII.  Points  not  covered  in  above   

40 

Total  

1,000 

Three  scorers  worked  on  each  building,  and  the  average  score  of  the  three 
made  on  each  item  was  the  final  estimated  score  for  that  time.  The  sum  of 
all  estimated  scores  on  each  separate  item  determines  the  final  score  on  the 
whole  situation,  the  buildings,  grounds  and  equipment. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  fact  that  the  score  card  gives  1,000  points  as 
the  standard  for  any  school.  The  number  of  estimated  points  on  all  items  of 
score  card  for  each  of  the  forty-two  rural  schools  is  listed  here : 


One-teacher  Schools 


White    740 

Piney  Grove    555 

Oakdale   .".   553 

Fairfield   500 

Taylor    500 

Waller    500 

Wheat  Swamp    457 

Bethel   456 


Pine  Forest    455 

Fairview    450 

Lynwood    450 

Bland    440 

Maple  Grove    400 

Trent    377 

Wooten    350 


TWO-TEACHER  SCHOOLS 


Contentnea    620 

McGowan    600 

Dunn   572 

Airy  Grove    562 

Gilbert    505 

Coahoma    500 

Mill  branch    500 

New  Hope    500 

Sandy  Bottom   :   500 


Smiths'    485 

Hickory  Grove    479 

Oak  Grove   475 

Tyndall's    465 

Byrd    450 

Daly    446 

Oak  View    443 

Bar  wick    420 

Aldridge   276 


Three-teacher  Schools 


Farm  Valley    725 

Sand  Hill   625 

Grainger    582 

Institute    482 


Sharon   

Woodington 
Deep  Run  .. 


477 

455 
450 


Four-teacher  Schools 

Moss  Hill    600 

More  Than  Four-teacher  Schools 
Pink  Hill    520 
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Where  the  total  score  of  a  situation  is  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
standard,  that  is,  less  than  500  of  the  1,000  points  necessary  to  be  a  standard 
school  in  buildings,  grounds  and  equipment,  the  only  thing  which  can  be 
done  is  to  abandon  the  building  for  school  purposes.  An  examination  of  the 
detailed  scores  given  on  building,  site,  grounds,  both  gross  and  internal  struc- 
ture, heating  system,  equipment,  water  supply,  toilets,  and  other  items,  shows 
them  totally  inadequate,  and  that  very  meagre  provisions  are  being  made  for 
the  health,  safety  and  education  of  the  children  attending  these  schools  in 
Lenoir  County. 

There  were  in  some  instances  a  few  items  deserving  special  notice,  such  as 
pianos,  single  patent  desks,  and  a  few  good  pictures.  These  features  were 
not,  however,  sufficient  to  offset  certain  necessary  elements  of  a  good  school 
building.  This  is  excellent  proof  of  the  value  of  the  score  card  method  of 
evaluating  school  situations.  Not  until  all  the  items  on  the  score  card  are 
considered  can  a  proper  evaluation  be  made. 

Of  the  fifteen  one-teacher  schools  listed  above,  only  six  or  a  little  more  than 
one-third  score  500  points  or  more.  The  highest  score  is  740  points  for  the 
school  at  White's,  and  this  is  a  fair  situation,  although  lacking  260  points  of 
being  a  standard  school  in  regard  to  building,  grounds  and  equipment.  Nine 
buildings  score  less  than  500  points  and  are  in  the  class  which  should  be 
abandoned  for  school  purposes. 

Of  the  eighteen  two-teacher  schools,  nine,  or  one-half  of  the  number,  score 
less  than  500  points,  one  building  scoring  as  low  as  276.  Contentnea  school 
scores  620  points,  needing  380  points  to  be  classed  as  standard.  The  Aldridge 
school  scores  276,  a  situation  about  as  low  on  the  scale  as  it  is  possible  to  be 
and  yet  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  schoolhouse.  Of  this  group  only  one 
building  has  the  proper  placement  of  windows  for  the  best  lighting  purposes. 
This  is  the  McGowan  school,  which  is  well  arranged  for  lighting  purposes. 
The  White's  school  scores  next  highest  on  this  point. 

The  seven  three-teacher  buildings  are  all  far  below  the  standard,  except  the 
Farm  Valley  and  the  new  Sand  Hill  building.  Five  of  these  buildings  should 
be  abandoned  for  school  purposes.  Since  the  Sand  Hill  school  is  a  temporary 
building,  and  not  constructed  by  a  standard  plan,  this  leaves  the  Farm  Valley 
school  as  the  only  three-room  building  which  should  be  considered  for  perma- 
nent use. 

The  Moss  Hill  building  of  two  rooms  and  two  additions  is  most  unattractive 
and  ill-suited  for  school  purposes.  For  hygienic  arrangement,  for  health  and 
comfort  it  falls  far  below  what  it  should  be.  The  school  grounds  and  equip- 
ment are  a  little  above  average,  and  this  fact  increased  the  score  to  600 
points — the  building  and  classrooms  as  separate  items  scoring  only  247  points 
out  of  a  possible  425. 

The  Pink  Hill  school  scores  520  points  as  a  ten-teacher  school.  For  con- 
struction, for  equipment  and  for  adequacy  of  classroom  space  it  .lacks  480 
points  out  of  the  1,000  which  it  should  score.  This  is  not  a  situation  to  be 
proud  of,  but  rather  deplored,  and  one  to  be  given  careful  consideration  in 
order  to  care  for  the  386  children  attending  there. 

Comparison  of  these  two  schools  will  easily  bring  to  light  the  important 
elements  in  a  school  situation  in  regard  to  adequate  grounds,  well  constructed 
buildings  with  well-kept  and  sufficient  classrooms  and  necessary  equipment. 
The  Moss  Hill  school  scores  80  points  higher  than  the  Pink  Hill  school  for  the 
reason  that  the  building  and  equipment  at  Pink  Hill  is  not  adequate  for  taking 
care  of  the  386  pupils  attending  there. 

Besides  not  having  sufficient  classrooms  and  equipment,  this  building  on 
the  interior  is  in  bad  condition  and  very  ill-kept. 
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Here  is  a  ten-teacher  school,  386  pupils  enrolled,  a  brick  building  with 
exterior  walls  in  fair  condition,  but  wholly  inadequate  in  regard  to  class- 
rooms and  equipment  for  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

To  Summarize  :  There  are  13  of  the  42  buildings  which  score  above  500  points 
of  the  possible  1,000  on  the  standard  score  card,  leaving  29  buildings,  or  69  per 
cent  which  are  inadequate  for  school  purposes.  Only  one  one-room  building, 
White's,  one  two-room  building,  Contentnea,  and  one  three-room  building,  Farm 
Valley,  score  above  600  points,  leaving  39  buildings  lacking  in  400  or  more 
points  out  of  a  possible  1,000  given  as  necessary  for  adequate  school  purposes. 

2.  Description  of  the  Buildings,  Grounds  and  Equipment,  (a)  Buildings. 
The  buildings  as  a  rule  are  unsatisfactory  in  architecture,  sanitation,  heating, 
lighting,  ventilation  and  other  essentials  that  go  to  make  up  a  satisfactory 
building  for  school  purposes. 

(1)  Heating:  All  the  buildings  are  heated  by  ordinary  stoves.  Some  are 
good  coal  heaters  and  others  are  of  tin  or  iron  and  furnishing  insufficient 
heat.  The  stoves  are  usually  placed  in  the  center  of  the  room,  and  with  this 
placement  of  an  unjacketed  stove  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  keep  all  parts  of 
the  classroom  evenly  heated  or  in  any  way  healthful  or  comfortable. 

Most  of  the  rooms  have  no  provision  for  ventilation  except  by  opening  the 
windows  from  the  bottom.  It  is  necessary  from  a  health  standpoint  to  have  a 
current  of  fresh  air  in  the  room  where  a  large  number  of  pupils  remain  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  this  should  be  provided  for  without  having  any  child  sit 
in  a  draft  from  an  open  window.  A  few  of  the  buildings  have  the  windows 
on  cords,  which  arrangement  affords  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  room  by 
lowering  the  windows  from  the  top. 

(2)  Lighting:  One  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  the  rural  school  buildings 
of  Lenoir  County  is  the  placement  of  the  windows  in  the  different  classrooms. 
The  window  placement  is  far  from  the  standard  requirements.  The  McGowan 
school  and  the  White's  school  are  the  only  two  with  satisfactory  lighting.  In 
a  number  of  classrooms  there  is  not  sufficient  light,  so  that  children  can  study 
without  eye  strain.  The  windows  are  not  placed  so  there  is  no  glare,  no 
cross  lights  and  no  shadows  on  the  pupil's  desks.  Regard  for  this  important 
element  in  the  structure  of  the  building  seemed  to  have  been  neglected. 

A  few  of  the  buildings  have  shades  at  the  windows,  but  most  of  them  are 
cheap  green  shades,  non-adjustable  and  practically  of  no  value,  and  adding 
only  to  the  dark  appearance  of  the  classrooms. 

Modern  standards  say  that  the  glass  area  should  be  not  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  size  of  the  floor  of  the  classroom,  and  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
shade  the  proportion  should  be  one-fourth. 

The  light  should  come  from  the  left  side  and  the  rear.  The  arrangement  of 
the  seats  in  a  number  of  classrooms  is  such  that  the  pupils  sit  with  their 
backs  to  the  side  of  the  room  with  the  larger  number  of  windows,  thus  making 
it  impossible  to  use  the  greatest  amount  of  light  available. 

The  colors  on  the  walls  affect  both  the  amount  of  light  and  its  quality. 
Too  much  light  is  absorbed  if  the  walls  are  painted  dark  colors. 

The  walls  in  almost  every  instance  in  the  forty-two  rural  schools,  if  painted 
at  all,  are  of  a  color  which  darkens  the  room,  giving  at  the  same  time  a 
gloomy  appearance.  Some  few  are  painted  a  cream  or  light  buff,  which  is 
most  desirable,  but  a  large  per  cent  are  painted  a  very  bright  blue  or  a  shade 
of  green  that  is  most  trying  on  the  eyes,  and  instead  of  softening  the  light 
in  the  room,  produces  a  glare. 

(3)  Cleanliness:  Only  thre*e  of  the  schools  of  the  county  had  the  floors 
oiled,  and  very  few  scored  high  on  cleanliness  of  buildings  and  grounds.  In 
particular  instances,  the  buildings  and  grounds  were  especially  clean  and  well- 
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kept  as  at  White's.  In  other  instances  porches,  halls  and  classrooms  were 
considerably  below  a  reasonable  standard  of  cleanliness. 

(b)  Grounds.  According  to  recognized  standards,  two  acres  of  land,  at 
least,  should  be  provided  for  the  one-and  two  room  schools,  and  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  size  for  three-,  four-  or  more  than  four-room  schools,  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  these  schools.  For  the  larger 
type  school,  from  five  to  ten  acres  provides  ample  playground,  space  for  school 
gardens  and  instruction  in  agriculture,  affords  the  proper  placing  of  building 
and  outhouses,  and  the  opportunity  to  beautify  the  surroundings  by  growing 
flowers,  shrubs  and  planting  shade  trees.  The  most  serious  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  utter  neglect  to  provide  adequate  play  space.  While  a  few  of 
the  rural  schools  are  picturesque  in  their  setting,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
trees,  as  at  Moss  Hill  and  Oakdale,  the  larger  number  of  them  have  only  a 
small  spot  in  front  of  the  schoolhouse  for  play,  with  forest  and  underbrush 
crowding  in  on  all  sides  as  at  Trent,  Wheat  Swamp,  Taylors,  Mill  Branch, 
McGowan,  Barwick,  and  others.  Then  again  in  a  few  instances  the  grounds 
are  sufficient  for  play,  but  no  trees  for  shade  or  to  beautify  the  grounds  are 
provided.  The  barrenness  of  such  a  situation  is  seen  at  Fair  view,  Farm  Val- 
ley, Coahoma,  Pink  Hill  and  Lynwood. 

The  forty-two  school  buildings  in  the  rural  districts  are  listed  here  giving 
the  area  of  school  grounds  for  each  building  : 


Bethel   

Wooten   

White's   

Trent   

Bland   

Wheat  Swamp 


One-room 

.Not  any 
? 

y2  acre 
1  acre 
1  acre 
1  acre 


Schools 

Fairfield   

Lynwood   

Fairview   

Waller   

Maple  Grove 
Taylor  


1  acre 
1  acre 

1  acre 
1%  acres 

2  acres 
2  acres 


Two-room  Schools 


Gilbert's    %  acre 

Hickory  Grove   %  acre 

Airy  Grove    1  acre 

Mill  Branch    1  acre 

Aid  ridge    1  acre 

McGowan    1  acre 

Daly    1  acre 

New  Hope    1  acre 

By  id    1  acre 

Sandy  Bottom    1  acre 


Dunn    1  acre 

Contentnea    1  acre 

Barwick    1  acre 

Oak  View   iy2  acres 

Pine  Forest    l1/^  acres 

Oakdale    1%  acres 

Tyndall    2  acres 

Smith    2  acres 

Oak  Grove    2  acres 

Piney  Grove    2  acres 


Three-room  Schools 


Institute    V2  acre 

Grainger    %  acre 

Sharon    1  acre 

Woodington    2  acres 


Sand  Hill    2  acres 

Deep  Run   2  acres 

Coahoma    2  acres 

Farm  Valley    3  acres 


Four-room  Schools 


Moss  Hill    3  acres 


More  Than  Four-room  Schools 
Pink  Hill    4  acres 
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In  the  list  given  above  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  school  grounds  are 
almost  wholly  inadequate.  Only  two  one-room  schools  have  more  than  one 
acre,  Maple  Grove  and  Taylors,  and  at  each  of  these  there  is  not  sufficient 
ground  cleared  for  use. 

Four  of  the  twenty  two-room  schools  have  two  acres  in  grounds,  eleven 
schools  have  only  one  acre,  and  two  schools  more  than  one  acre. 

Institute  and  Grainger,  two  of  the  three-room  schools,  have  each  one-half 
acre,  Sharon  one  acre,  Woodington,  Sand  Hill,  Deep  Run  and  Coahoma  each 
two  acres,  and  Farm  Valley  three  acres  in  grounds.  Farm  Valley  is  the  only 
one  of  the  eight  three-room  schools  having  a  lair  amount  of  space  for  play 
purposes,  etc. 

Moss  Hill  needs  more  cleared  space  for  playground,  and  should  have  at 
least  live  or  six  acres  in  grounds.  The  grounds  for  the  ten-teacher  school, 
with  386  pupils  enrolled  at  Pink  Hill,  should  be  ten  acres  in  size  for  all  needed 
purposes. 

On  the  score  card  used  figures  are  presented  showing  the  ratings  assigned 
to  schools  with  respect  to  the  general  character  of  the  school  grounds,  the 
location,  accessibility  and  environment,  the  size,  shape,  drainage,  slope  of  land, 
and  nature  of  soil,  as  well  as  the  condition  and  actual  use  made  of  the 
grounds.  The  complete  score  on  these  points  for  the  rural  schools  is  far 
from  the  standard,  and  in  no  instance  is  there  an  ideal  situation  which  should 
give  those  in  charge  grave  concern  in  the  consideration  of  abandoning  the 
whole  project  to  accept  a  proposed  plan  for  a  larger  school  community  which 
could  afford  the  ideal  situation  in  regard  to  the  grounds  and  site. 

(c)  Equipment.  Practically  one-half  of  the  schools  are  equipped  with  single 
patent  desks  -selected  and  placed  without  thought  to  sizes  needed  for  children 
of  different  ages.  Usually  there  are  two  sizes  in  the  building.  The  other  desks 
used  are  of  the  old  type  of  home-made  double  desks. 

There  are  in  almost  ninety  per  cent  of  the  schools  teachers'  desks  of  a  very 
good  type,  but  very  few  supplies  for  the  teacher's  use. 

There  are  a  few  maps  and  globes,  but  not  a  single  chart  for  teaching  read- 
ing in  the  primary  grades,  and  practically  no  supplementary  material  for  the 
grades  in  any  school. 

Blackboards  are  of  great  importance  in  class  work.  The  blackboards  in 
most  of  the  schools  are  insufficient,  usually  one  small  strip  tacked  to  the  wall, 
without  moulding  around  it  for  protection  or  chalk  trays  for  convenience. 
The  boards  are  usually  placed  too  high  for  the  smaller  children  to  use  well, 
and  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  the  boards  are  of  painted  fiber  boa*rd  and 
are  in  bad  condition  and  unfit  for  use. 

There  is  a  small  remnant  of  an  original  or  supplementary  library  in  a  large 
number  of  the  schools.  Some  of  the  books  show  signs  of  much  use,  some  of 
abuse,  and  some  are  never  used.  The  few  books  on  hand  are  not  suitable  for 
the  younger  children,  and  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  more  recent  books 
on  information  and  interesting  subjects  for  boys  and  girls. 

A  few  of  the  schools,  about  five  or  six.  have  bookcases  in  fair  condition, 
and  a  small  number  of  useful  books  for  supplementary  use. 

There  are  good  pianos  and  a  remarkably  good  selection  of  well-framed 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  some  of  the  schools.  The  sixteen  schools  as  follows 
have  pianos :  Deep  Run.  Coahoma,  Hickory  Grove.  Sand  Hill,  Farm  Valley, 
Grainger,  Moss  Hill,  Institute,  Oak  View,  Woodington,  Sharon.  Pink  Hill, 
Daly.  Gilbert,  Barwick  and  Byrd. 

The  Grainger  school  has  a  fine  selection  of  framed  pictures  for  the  walls — 
pictures  well  selected  for  the  different  rooms — primary,  intermediate  and 
grammar  grades.  Some  attention  has  been  given  to  the  importance  of  having 
a  few  good  pictures  in  each  classroom,  as  shown  by  the  selection  in  a  number 
of  schools. 
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Outside  Equipment — (1)  The  Water  Supply,  (2)  Toilets 

Water  Supply.  The  water  supply  at  the  majority  of  the  schools  is  satis- 
factory, a  good  pump  or  overflow  well  on  the  grounds.  There  are  a  number 
of  schools,  however,  with  no  supply  of  drinking  water ;  the  teacher  and  pupils 
depend  on  securing  water  from  neighboring  wells,  often  a  distance  from  the 
school. 

A  condition  which  does  not  give  children  pure  drinking  water  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  school  district,  as  this  is  an  important  factor  in  promoting 
the  health  of  the  child. 

Toilets.  At  all  schools,  except  where  new  toilets  have  recently  been  installed 
in  a  few  schools,  the  condition  is  far  from  being  sanitary,  and  in  many  cases 
the  toilets  are  dilapidated  and  disreputable  in  appearance.  The  toilet  system 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  cared  for  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  work  of  the  school.  They  have  a  very  direct  influence  upon  the  health 
and  physical  comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  should  in  every  case  have  the  care 
and  attention  necessary  to  provide  satisfactory  sanitary  and  moral  conditions. 

Except  where  the  new  toilets  were  installed,  the  score  on  this  item  was 
very,  very  low — almost  zero  in  several  instances,  where  only  one  toilet  for 
girls  (not  any  for  boys)  was  provided. 

3.  Description  of  the  Individual  Schools.  In  order  to  present  a  graphic 
picture  of  each  separate  school  situation  in  the  rural  districts,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion giving  the  most  important  facts  is  given  for  each  of  the  school  buildings : 
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MAPLE  GROVE  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  One. 

Grounds  :  Area,  two  acres  ;  ample  playground  ;  clean  and  well-kept ;  open  well 
on  grounds ;  toilets  in  disreputable  condition. 

Building  :  Value  $300 ;  one  classroom  and  cloakroom ;  windows  improperly 
placed ;  building  in  good  condition,  but  unpainted ;  heated  by  a  small 
stove ;  floors  not  oiled. 

Equipment  :  Home-made  double  desks  ;  bookcase  and  a  few  books  ;  no  teacher's 
desk  and  supplies ;  no  maps ;  no  pictures. 

Organization  :  One  teacher ;  six  months  term  ;  enrollment  22. 

Maintenance  :  $570  General  School  Fund ;  no  special  tax. 
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Teachers  :  One. 

Grounds  :  Area,  one  acre ;  playground  ample,  and  in  good  condition ;  no  play- 
ground apparatus ;  no  flowers  or  shrubs ;  two  new  toilets  of  improved 
type. 

Building:  Value  $400;  one  classroom;  no  cloakroom;  walls  dingy  and  dark; 
needs  painting  inside ;  heated  by  stove ;  window  panes  out ;  floors  not 
oiled  and  in  bad  condition ;  building  needs  painting  outside,  and  porch 
needs  repairing. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  desks ;  teacher's  desk ;  insufficient  amount  of  good 
blackboard ;  good  stove ;  a  globe ;  bookcase  and  library ;  pencil  sharpener 
and  dictionary ;  health  charts ;  copies  of  Literary  Digest  and  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Organization  :  One  teacher ;  seven  grades ;  enrollment  46 ;  present  41 ;  no 
program  posted ;  no  clubs. 

Maintenance  :  $510  General  School  Fund ;  no  local  tax. 
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WHITE'S  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  One. 

Grounds  :  Area,  one-half  acre,  well  situated,  well  kept ;  shrubs  near  building  : 
walks  laid  off ;  hard  surface  grounds  for  play ;  grounds  need  enlarging 
for  play  purposes ;  water  supply  from  good  pump ;  toilets  of  unimproved 
type. 

Building  :  Value  $500 ;  one  classroom ;  well  constructed ;  well  lighted ;  well 
kept ;  paint  colors  both  interior  and  exterior  standard  ;  a  good  all  around 
situation  for  school  purposes ;  cloakroom  and  blackboard  sufficient. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  desks ;  teacher's  desk ;  case  of  maps ;  good  vic- 
trola ;  health  charts  :  swinging  lamp  for  use  at  community  meetings  held 
at  night;  good  selection  of  pictures  on  walls;  bookcase  and  good  library. 

Organization  :   One  teacher ;  six  months  term ;  enrollment  15 ;  grades  six  : 
daily  schedule  posted ;  number  recitations  26 ;  length  of  class  periods  15 
.  minutes. 

Maintenance  :  $360  General  School  Fund ;  no  special  tax. 
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WOOTEN  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  One. 

Grounds:  Area,  (?)  acres;  situated  in  a  wood,  and  practically  no  clearing  to 
give  sufficient  playground ;  not  well  located. 

Building  :  Value  $200 ;  a  small  box-like  structure  unsuitable  for  school  pur- 
poses ;  unpainted  and  unattractive ;  heated  by  small  stove ;  hanging 
flues. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  desks  ;  ample  blackboards  ;  no  bookcase  or  library ; 
no  maps  or  globe ;  no  charts  or  supplementary  material  for  primary 
grades ;  no  teacher's  desk. 

Organization  :  One  teacher ;  six  grades ;  enrollment  19,  present  18 ;  no 
schedule  posted ;  daily  recitations  25 ;  length  of  recitations  15  minutes ; 
no  clubs  or  other  organizations. 

Maintenance  :  $270  General  School  Fund ;  no  special  tax. 
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PINEY  GROVE  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  One. 

Grounds  :  Area,  two  acres ;  ample  playground  if  a  little  attention  was  given 
to  the  care  of  it ;  water  supply  from  a  fairly  good  pump ;  one  toilet  in 
bad  condition. 

Building  :  Value  $550 ;  two  classrooms ;  not  painted  inside  and  in  bad  condi- 
tion ;  cloakrooms  used  to  store  wood ;  floors  not  oiled ;  building  dirty 
and  ill-kept ;  heated  by  stove ;  uncomfortable  and  unattractive. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  desks ;  a  library  case ;  a  few  books  ;  poor  black- 
boards;  no  maps  or  globes. 

Organization  :  One  teacher ;  six  grades ;  enrollment  43,  present  40 ;  number 
recitations  each  day  25 ;  length  of  recitation  period,  14  minutes. 


Maintenance  :  $270  General  School  Fund ;  no  local  tax. 
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PINE  FOREST  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  One. 

Grounds  :  One  and  one-half  acres ;  ample  playground,  but  not  well  kept ; 
water  supply  from  a  very  poor  pump ;  one  toilet  in  bad  condition. 

Building  :  Value  $450 ;  two  classrooms,  only  one  in  use ;  two  cloakrooms ; 
porch  to  the  building ;  the  whole  structure  needs  repairing  and  painting, 
both  interior  and  exterior  of  the  building ;  windows  improperly  placed 
for  good  lighting. 

Equipment  :  Home-made  double  desks ;  room  heated  by  tin  stove ;  practically 
no  blackboards  that  are  usable;  bookcase,  but  no  library. 

Organization  :  One  teacher  ;  seven  grades  ;  enrollment  43,  present  38  ;  number 
of  recitation  periods  27 ;  length,  12  minutes  to  each  class. 

Maintenance  :  $330  General  School  Fund ;  no  local  tax. 
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TAYLOR  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  One. 

Grounds  :  Area,  two  acres ;  very  small  area  cleared ;  playgrounds  not  suffi- 
cient ;  water  supply  from  pump ;  grounds  unimproved  and  unattractive ; 
not  well  kept. 

Building  :  Value  $200 ;  one  classroom ;  cloakroom ;  window  panes  out ;  steps 
need  repairing ;  windows  not  properly  placed ;  ventilation  and  lighting 
very  poor ;  floors  not  oiled ;  heated  by  stove ;  general  arrangement  of 
classrooms  bad. 

Equipment  :  Home-made  double  desks ;  no  teacher's  desk  or  supplies ;  no 
library ;  no  maps ;  no  globe ;  no  charts  for  primary  grades. 

Organization  :  One  teacher ;  six  months  term ;  five  grades ;  enrollment  25, 
present  23 ;  daily  recitations  25 ;  length  class  periods,  15  minutes. 

Maintenance  :  $270  General  School  Fund ;  no  special  tax. 
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WHEAT  SWAMP  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  One. 

Grounds  :  Area,  one  acre  ;  playground  needs  enlarging  and  the  grounds  need 
to  be  improved  ;  no  shrubs  or  plants  ;  water  supply  from  fairly  good 
pump:  only  one  surface  toilet  (in  bad  condition)  ;  no  toilet  for  boys. 

Building  :  Value  $350 ;  one  room  ;  no  cloakroom  :  unpainted  and  unattractive ; 
floors  not  oiled ;  heated  by  small  stove ;  window  placement  not  satis- 
factory for  best  lighting  purposes. 

Equipment  :  Home-made  double  desks ;  blackboard  insufficient ;  no  charts  or 
equipment  for  teaching  primary  grades ;  a  globe ;  bookcase  and  a  few 
books ;  a  good  selection  of  pictures  on  walls. 

Organization  :  One  teacher ;  six  months  term ;  grades  six ;  enrollment  34, 
present  23 ;  recitations  per  clay  31 ;  length  of  class  periods  12  minutes ; 
literary  society  organized ;  no  community  organizations. 

Maintenance:  $450. General  School  Fund;  no  special  tax. 
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BETHEL  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  One. 

Grounds  :  Area,  ....  acres ;  grounds  and  building  belong  to  the  Masons ;  no 
attempt  to  improve  grounds;  fine  shade  trees;  toilet  for  girls  (improved 
type  and  in  good  condition)  ;  no  water  supply  on  grounds. 

Building:  A  two  story  building  owned  by  the  Masons,  the  lower  floor  used 
for  school  purposes ;  classroom  lighted  from  three  sides ;  windows  not 
properly  placed :  interior  painting  good  color ;  floor  not  clean  and  not 
oiled ;  building  not  well  kept. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  desks ;  teacher's  desk ;  library  and  a  few  good 
books ;  standard  dictionary ;  large  United  States  flag ;  good  selection  of 
pictures;  a  globe;  no  charts  or  supplementary  material  for  primary 
grades. 

Organization  :  One  teacher ;  six  months  term ;  seven  grades ;  no  clubs  or 
organizations ;  daily  schedule ;  number  of  recitations  27 ;  length  of  class 
periods  15  minutes ;  enrollment  24,  present  21. 

Maintenance  :  $425  General  School  Fund ;  $200  local  tax  fund. 
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FAIRVIEW  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  One. 

Grounds  :  Area,  one  acre ;  situated  off  the  road  in  open  field ;  no  shade  trees ; 
ample  playground ;  unimproved ;  no  attempt  to  make  attractive ;  grown 
up  in  grass  and  weeds ;  water  supply  from  pump ;  one  toilet  of  old  type, 
which  should  be  removed  from  grounds. 

Building  :  Value  $250 ;  one  classroom ;  cloakroom ;  building  very  dilapidated 
in  appearance;  windows  not  properly  placed  for  best  lighting;  heated 
by  coal  stove ;  floors  not  oiled ;  paint  colors  on  interior  undesirable. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  desks  ;  teacher's  desk ;  good  collection  of  pictures  ; 
well  framed ;  schoolroom  attractive  inside  and  well  arranged. 

Organization  :  One  teacher ;  six  months  school  term ;  seven  grades ;  enroll- 
ment 30,  present  27 ;  daily  recitations  35 ;  length  of  class  periods  12 
minutes;  no  clubs  or  community  organizations. 

Maintenance  :  $330  General  School  Fund ;  no  special  tax. 
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TRENT  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  One. 

Grounds  :  Area,  one  acre ;  grounds  unimproved  and  neglected ;  playground 
not  sufficient ;  the  building  situated  in  the  woods ;  one  toilet,  bad  con- 
dition. 

Building  :  Value  $400 ;  one  classroom  poorly  lighted  and  not  well  ventilated ; 
floors  not  oiled  and  in  bad  condition  around  stove ;  walls  dark  and  un- 
painted. 

Equipment  :  Home-made  double  desks ;  no  teacher's  desk ;  bookcase  and 
library ;  no  shades ;  blackboards  insufficient ;  globe  and  one  map ;  no 
charts  or  supplementary  material  for  primary  grades. 

Organization  :  One  teacher ;  enrollment  13,  present  9 ;  four  grades ;  recita- 
tions 34 ;  length  of  class  periods  10. 

Maintenance  :  $300  General  School  Fund ;  no  local  tax. 
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LYNWOOD  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  One. 

Grounds  :  Area,  one  acre ;  the  playground  would  be  ample  if  cleared  of  a 
heavy  growth  of  stubble ;  unimproved ;  no  shrubs  or  shade  trees ;  toilets 
not  screened  from  view  and  in  bad  condition. 

Building  :  Value  $400 ;  one  classroom  ;  a  cloakroom  ;  walls  unpainted  ;  floors 
not  oiled ;  heated  by  a  stove ;  windows  not  properly  placed ;  no  shades ; 
lighting  insufficient. 

Equipment  :  One-half  patent  desks,  the  rest  home-made  double  desks ;  open 
water  bucket ;  clock ;  bookcase ;  a  few  books ;  blackboards  insufficient ; 
no  charts  for  primary  grades. 

Organization  :  One  teacher ;  term  six  months ;  enrollment  14 ;  four  grades. 

Maintenance  :  $270  General  School  Fund ;  no  local  tax. 
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OAKDALE  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  One. 

Grounds  :  Area,  one  and  three-fourths  acres ;  grounds  unimproved  and  not 
ay  ell  kept ;  coal  pile  at  front  door ;  toilets  near  building  and  not  screened 
from  view ;  beautiful  shade  trees ;  not  sufficient  playground. 

Building:  Value  $700;  two  classrooms,  only  one  in  use;  one  cloakroom  par- 
titioned :  building  in  fairly  good  repair ;  heated  by  good  stove ;  room 
well  kept ;  mat  under  stove ;  floors  oiled  and  seats  well  arranged ;  gen- 
eral appearance  good. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  desks  ;  teacher's  desk  ;  good  library  and  bookcase  ; 
good  selection  of  framed  pictures ;  globe  and  map ;  fairly  good  black 
boards ;  metal  foot  mat  on  porch. 

Organization  :  One  teacher ;  six  months  school  term ;  six  grades ;  enroll- 
ment 19. 

Maintenance  :  $330  General  School  Fund  ;  $60  local  tax. 
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BLAND  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  One. 

Grounds  :  Area,  one  acre ;  playground  would  be  ample  if  well  kept ;  trees  on 
grounds ;  toilets  not  screened  from  view ;  in  bad  condition. 

Building:  Value  $200;  one  classroom;  unpainted  and  in  poor  condition; 
broken  panel  in  door;  floors  clean,  but  not  oiled;  windows  not  well 
placed ;  general  appearance  unattractive. 

Equipment:  Home-made  double  desks;  teacher's  table;  one  strip  of  black- 
board ;  bookcase  and  library ;  a  dictionary ;  pictures  of  Washington 
and  Lee ;  no  cloakroom ;  heated  by  a  stove. 

Organization:  One  teacher;  six  grades;  enrollment  29,  present  24;  number 
of  recitations  46 ;  length  of  class  periods  10  minutes ;  no  clubs  for  boys 
and  girls  or  men  and  women. 

Maintenance  :  $270  General  School  Fund ;  no  local  tax. 
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Teachers  :  One. 

Grounds  :  Area,  one  and  one-half  acres ;  playground  not  sufficient,  needs 
cleaning  off  and  improving ;  small  place  around  door  all  that  is  cleared. 

Building  :  Value  $200 ;  one  classroom  in  fair  condition ;  heated  by  a  stove ; 
floors  clean  but  not  oiled ;  walls  painted  a  dark  color ;  needs  new  paint ; 
one  cloakroom. 

Equipment  :  Home-made  double  desks ;  insufficient  blackboard  •  no  teacher's 
desk ;  no  map  and  globe ;  two  pictures  on  walls ;  new  bookcase  and 
small  library ;  an  organ. 

Organization  :   One  teacher ;  six  months  term ;  enrollment  29 ;  six  grades. 

Maintenance  :  $270  General  School  Fund  ;  no  local  tax. 
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ALDRIDGB  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Two. 

Grounds  :  Area,  one  acre ;  grounds  unimproved  and  not  well  kept ;  trash" 
around  door ;  playgrounds  should  be  cleared  of  trash  and  underbrush ; 
one  toilet  in  very  bad  condition  ;  no  water  supply  on  school  grounds. 

Building:  Value  $400;  two  classrooms:  no  cloakrooms;  walls  dark;  lighting 
insufficient ;  floors  not  clean  and  not  oiled ;  whole  general  appearance 
insanitary  and  unfit  for  school  purposes.  It  should  be  improved  or 
abandoned  at  once. 

Equipment  :  A  few  single  patent  desks  and  home-made  double  desks :  small 
blackboard  in  bad  condition ;  teachers'  desks,  but  no  supplies ;  no  maps 
or  globe ;  two  good  pictures  on  walls ;  a  bookcase  and  a  few  books  in 
bad  condition. 

Organization  :  Two  teachers ;  six  months  term ;  enrollment  48 ;  seven  grades. 
Maintenance  :  $686  General  School  Fund ;  no  special  tax. 
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TYNDALL  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Two. 

Ground:  Area,  two  acres;  grounds  clean;  home-made  apparatus  for  play 
purposes ;  water  supply  from  pump ;  new  toilets  being  erected ;  flower 
beds  planted. 

Building  :  Value  $500 ;  two  classrooms ;  heated  by  stoves ;  one  room  practi- 
cally new ;  one  room  needs  repairs  on  ceiling ;  both  need  painting  inside ; 
connecting  doors  between  rooms ;  well  kept,  but  floors  not  oiled ;  un- 
attractive in  general  appearance. 

Equipment  :  Home-made  double  desks ;  bookcase  and  a  few  books ;  a  globe 
and  maps ;  no  chart  or  supplementary  material  for  primary  grades  ;  no 
dictionary. 

Organization  :   Two  teachers ;  six  grades ;  six  months  term ;  enrollment  64, 
present  44 ;  no  schedule  posted ;  average  number  recitations  per  teacher 
.20;  average  length  class  periods  15  minutes;  literary  society  for  boys 
and  girls ;  no  community  clubs. 

Maintenance  :   $780  General  School  Fund ;  no  special  tax. 
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Teachers  :  Two. 

Grounds:  Area,  two  acres;  cleared  of  weeds;  needs  leveling  for  play  pur- 
poses ;  no  water  supply  on  school  grounds ;  two  surface  toilets  (condi- 
tion not  very  good)  ;  no  shrubs  or  shade  trees;  no  attempt  to  beautify 
the  grounds. 

Building  :  Value  $750 ;  general  appearance  bad ;  roof  needs  painting ;  porch 
floors  and  steps  need  repairing ;  front  window  boarded  up ;  three  rooms, 
but  only  two  in  use ;  badly  lighted  and  ventilated ;  heated  by  small 
stoves. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  desks  of  proper  sizes  for  children ;  piano ;  pictures 
well  selected  and  framed ;  flags  on  the  walls ;  teachers'  desks  and  a  few 
supplies ;  no  library ;  no  reference  books ;  no  charts  for  primary  grades. 

Organization  :  Two  teachers  ;  six  months  term ;  seven  grades ;  enrollment  49, 
present  43 ;  no  schedules  posted ;  boys'  and  girls'  literary  society  organ- 
ized. 

Maintenance  :  $780  General  School  Fund ;  no  special  tax. 
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BYRD  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Two. 

Grounds  :  Area,  one  acre ;  well  situated ;  shade  trees ;  near  road ;  grounds 
unimproved ;  playground  not  sufficient ;  general  appearance  shows  lack 
of  proper  care;  water  supply  from  good  pump. 

Building  :  Value  $500 ;  two  classrooms ;  cloakrooms ;  windows  not  properly 
placed ;  not  well  kept ;  heated  by  stoves ;  floors  not  clean  and  not  oiled ; 
unpainted  and  unattractive. 

Equipment  :  Home  made  double  desks ;  teachers'  desks ;  bookcase  and  small 
library ;  good  selection  of  pictures  on  walls ;  a  map  and  globe ;  no  charts 
or  supplies  for  primary  grades. 

Organization  :  Two  teachers ;  seven  grades ;  enrollment  78,  present  72 ;  aver- 
age number  daily  recitations  per  teacher  20 ;  average  length  class  period 
20  minutes ;  woman's  club  of  16  members. 

Maintenance  :  $720  General  School  Fund ;  $60  local  tax  fund. 
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HICKORY  GROVE  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Two. 

Grounds  :  Area,  one-half  acre  ;  ground  unimproved  ;  not  sufficient  playground  ; 
overflow  water  supply ;  water  stands  on  yard  around  water  spigot ; 
toilets  near  school  building  and  not  screened  from  view ;  in  fair  con- 
dition. 

Building  :  Value  $700  ;  two  classrooms  ;  two  cloakrooms  ;  walls  need  painting  ; 
floors  not  oiled ;  blackboards  insufficient ;  heating  arrangements  in  bad 
condition. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  desks ;  teachers'  desks ;  piano  ;  bookcase  and  a  few 
books ;  no  charts ;  no  sand  tables  or  other  supplies. 

Organization  :  Two  teachers  ;  six  months  term  ;  seven  grades  ;  enrollment  56. 

Maintenance  :  $660  General  School  Fund ;  $60  local  tax  fund. 
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AIRY  GROVE  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Two. 

Grounds:  Area,  one  acre:  ground  unimproved:  some  shade:  flag  pole:  water 
supply  from  neighbor's  well ;  general  appearance  shows  neglect. 

Building  :  Value  $700 ;  two  classrooms :  two  cloakrooms :  paint  colors  not 
good :  makes  room  too  dark  and  unattractive ;  floors  clean,  but  not  oiled ; 
general  appearance  on  outside  fairly  good :  windows  not  properly 
placed. 

Equipment:  Single  patent  desks:  teachers'  desks:  a  globe:  map:  few  good 
pictures  well  framed  ;  United  States  flags  on  the  wall ;  blackboards  in- 
sufficient for  class  work. 

Organization  :  Two  teachers :  grades  7 :  enrollment  43.  present  41 :  literary 
club  for  boys  and  girls :  no  community  organizations :  program  of  work 
followed  :  average  number  of  recitations  per  teacher  19 ;  average  length 

.         of  class  period  15  minutes. 

Maintenance  :  .$000  General  School  Fund  :  .SG0  local  tax  fund. 
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MILL  BRANCH  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Two. 

Gbounds  :  Area,  one  acre ;  small  playground,  unimproved ;  covered  in  weeds 
and  bushes ;  water  supply  from  pump  with  good  drain ;  toilets  in  bad 
condition  and  not  secluded;  a  few  shade  trees. 

Building:  Value  $400;  a  one-room  building  divided  into  classrooms  by  a 
thin  partition ;  rooms  poorly  lighted ;  pupils  seated  with  backs  to  the 
windows ;  walls  dark ;  window  panes  out ;  building  not  well  kept ;  floors 
not  oiled ;  no  cloakrooms ;  heating  arrangement  unsafe ;  general  appear- 
ance bad. 

Equipment:  Home-made  double  desks  in  one  room,  single  desks  in  other; 
fairly  good  blackboards ;  no  teachers'  desks ;  no  supplies ;  a  bookcase  and 
a  few  books ;  no  pictures ;  no  maps ;  no  globes. 

Organization  :  Two  teachers  ;  six  months  term  ;  seven  grades  ;  enrollment  59, 
present  36;  number  recitation  periods  in  primary  grades  25;  length 
12  minutes;  number  recitation  periods  in  grammar  grades  22;  length 
17  minutes ;  daily  schedule  posted. 

Maintenance  :  $960  General  School  Fund ;  no  special  tax. 
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DALY  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Two. 

Grounds  :  Area,  one  acre ;  grounds  insufficient  for  play  purposes  ;  not  well 
kept ;  undergrowth  not  cleared  away ;  some  good  shade  trees ;  toilets 
not  screened  from  view  and  in  had  condition ;  water  supply  from 
pump,  which  was  broken. 

Building  :  Value  $450 ;  two  classrooms ;  windows  on  three  sides  of  rooms ; 
building  in  very  bad  condition ;  poorly  constructed  temporary  cloak- 
rooms in  center  of  porch  ;  not  well  kept ;  floors  not  clean  and  not  oiled ; 
wood  on  floor ;  no  mat  under  stove ;  window  panes  out ;  building  should 
be  abandoned,  as  it  is  not  suitable  for  school  purposes. 

Equipment:  About  one-half  single  patent  desks  and  one-half  home-made 
double  desks ;  one  good  desk  for  teacher ;  a  piano  and  good  pictures 
on  the  walls ;  no  charts  or  supplementary  material  for  primary  grades. 

Organization  :  Two  teachers ;  six  months  school  term ;  seven  grades ;  enroll- 
ment 63  ;  no  program  posted. 

Maintenance  :  $1,549.98  General  School  Fund ;  $128.42  local  tax  fund. 
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OAK  GROVE  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Two. 

Grounds  :  Area,  two  acres ;  grounds  unimproved ;  beautiful  grove  of  oak 
trees ;  well  situated  but  not  well  kept ;  water  supply  from  good  pump ; 
toilets  in  bad  condition. 

Building  :  Value  $500 ;  two  classrooms  ;  cloakrooms  ;  house  needs  repairing ; 
roof,  porch  and  ceiling  in  bad  condition ;  color  of  paint  makes  class- 
rooms dark  and  unattractive ;  building  old  and  unpainted ;  heated  by 
stoves ;  blackboards  insufficient. 

Equipment  :  Home-made  desks ;  organ ;  bookcase  and  a  few  books ;  a  globe 
and  map ;  no  charts  or  supplementary  material  for  primary  grades ; 
no  pictures ;  no  sand  table. 

Organization  :  Two  teachers  ;  six  months  term  ;  seven  grades  ;  enrollment  78, 
present  72 ;  daily  recitations  in  primary  grades  18 ;  length  of  class 
periods  fifteen  minutes ;  daily  recitations  in  grammar  grades  26 ;  length 
of  class  periods  13  minutes ;  no  clubs  for  boys  and  girls  or  community. 

Maintenance:  $660  General  School  Fund;  no  special  tax. 
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OAK  VIEW  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Two. 

Grounds  :   Area,  one  and  one-half  acres ;  ample  playground  if  cleared ;  no 

attempt  to  improve  the  grounds ;  no  water  supply  on  school  grounds ; 

two  toilets  of  improved  type,  in  good  condition  and  properly  screened. 

Building:  Value  $600;  three  classrooms,  only  two  in  use;  walls  dark  and 
dingy ;  lighting  insufficient ;  building  not  well  kept ;  floors  not  oiled ; 
heated  by  stoves  with  smoking  flues ;  general  appearance  unattractive. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  desks ;  no  teachers'  desks ;  no  supplies ;  no  book- 
case or  library ;  no  dictionary  ;  no  maps  or  globe ;  no  pictures  ;  a  piano ; 
blackboards  insufficient. 

Organization  :  Two  teachers  ;  six  grades ;  enrollment  45  ;  no  clubs  organized  ; 
daily  schedules  followed  but  not  posted. 

Maintenance  :  $840  General  School  Fund ;  $60  local  tax  fund. 
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NEW  HOPE  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Two. 

Grounds:  Area,  one  acre;  grounds  need  attention;  weeds  should  be  cleared 
away ;  water  supplied  from  good  pump ;  good  shade  available  by  clear- 
ing larger  space  for  grounds. 

Building:  Value  $600;  two  classrooms;  building  needs  repairing  and  paint- 
ing ;  cloakrooms  ;  inside  wrell  kept ;  neat  and  clean ;  floors  oiled  ;  desks 
well  arranged. 

Equipment  :  Home-made  double  desks  and  some  single  desks ;  blackboards 
insufficient ;  maps  and  globes ;  bookcase  and  a  few  books ;  teachers' 
desks  and  no  supplies ;  two  well  selected  and  well  framed  pictures  on 
walls ;  sand  table  for  primary  grades ;  no  charts  for  primary  grades. 

Organization  :  Two  teachers ;  six  months  term ;  enrollment  44. 


Maintenance  :  $780  General  School  Fund ;  no  special  tax. 
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CONTENTNEA  SCHOOL. 


Teachers  :  Two. 

Grounds:  Area,  one  acre;  unimproved:  should  be  enlarged  to  give  ample 
playground :  no  shrubs  or  plants :  water  supply  from  good  pumps ; 
toilets  of  old  type  and  in  bad  condition. 

Buildtng  :  Value  $700 :  two  classrooms ;  cloakrooms ;  porch  on  front :  all  in 
fair  condition  :  interior  painted  good  color ;  building  well  kept ;  floors 
not  oiled  ;  lighting  and  ventilating  very  good  ;  window  placement  could 
be  improved  :  heated  by  stoves  with  hanging  flues. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  desks ;  recitation  benches ;  teachers'  desks  ;  sand 
tables:  waste  basket:  pencil  sharpener;  bookcase  and  good  library; 
maps  and  a  globe ;  good  selection  of  pictures ;  no  charts  or  material  for 
primary  grades. 

Organization  :  Two  teachers ;  six  months  school  term ;  enrollment  33,  present 
30;  grades  7;  daily  schedules  posted;  number  recitations  in  primary 
grades  20:  length  of  class  period  15  minutes:  number  recitations  in 
grammar  grades  16 ;  length  of  class  periods  IS  minutes ;  no  clubs  for 
boys  or  girls  or  community  organization. 

Maintenance  :  $810  General  School  Fund :  $330  local  tax  fund. 
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BARWICK  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Two. 

Grounds  :  Area,  one  acre ;  playground  insufficient ;  beautiful  shade  trees ; 
grounds  unimproved ;  water  supply  from  pump  without  proper  drain ; 
no  shrubs ;  two  surface  toilets. 

Building  :  Value  $500 ;  two  classrooms  ;  cloakrooms  ;  building  needs  painting ; 
general  appearance  unattractive ;  floors  not  oiled ;  wood  on  floor  near 
stove ;  no  shades ;  windows  not  properly  placed ;  heating  arrangement 
unsatisfactory. 

Equipment:  Single  patent  desks;  bookcases  and  $60  library  (new);  maps 
and  globe ;  good  selection  of  well-framed  pictures ;  piano ;  no  charts 
and  supplementary  material  for  primary  grades. 

Organization  :  Two  teachers ;  eight  months  term ;  seven  grades ;  enrollment 
34,  present  29 ;  schedule  of  recitations ;  literary  society  organized ;  no 
community  organization. 

Maintenance  :  $720  General  School  Fund ;  $60  local  tax  fund. 
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SMITH  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Two. 

Grounds  :  Area,  two  acres ;  playground  ample  if  cleared  of  brush ;  fine  shade 
and  well  drained  yard ;  wood  pile  in  front  view ;  no  attempt  to  improve 
grounds ;  toilet  in  very  bad  condition. 

Building  :  Value  $600 ;  two  classrooms  very  poorly  constructed ;  heated  by 
stoves ;  not  properly  lighted  or  ventilated ;  floors  clean  but  not  oiled ; 
no  wood  box ;  wood  on  floor  near  stoves ;  paint  color  not  good. 

Equipment  :  Home-made  double  desks ;  blackboards  are  needed ;  no  supplies 
for  teachers'  desks ;  library  case  and  a  few  books ;  no  supplementary 
reading ;  no  charts ;  a  map  and  a  globe ;  two  good  pictures ;  a  large 
United  States  flag  on  the  walls. 

Organization  :  Two  teachers ;  seven  grades ;  six  months  term ;  enrollment  66 ; 
no  community  organizations. 

Maintenance  :  $830  General  School  Fund ;  no  special  tax. 
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SANDY  BOTTOM  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Two. 

Grounds:  Area,  one  acre;  playgrounds  on  church  yard;  school  grounds  in-« 
adequate ;  beautiful  shade  and  clean  grounds  on  which  to  play ;  water 
supply  excellent ;  two  surface  toilets  in  bad  condition. 

Building  :  Value  $500  ;  two  classrooms  in  fair  condition  ;  no  cloakroom  ;  window 
placement  not  satisfactory  for  proper  lighting ;  porch  across  front  of 
building  needs  repair ;  house  needs  painting ;  general  arrangement  of 
classrooms  unsatisfactory. 

Equipment:  Single  patent  desks  and  a  few  home-made  double  desks  in  use; 
map  and  globe ;  library  and  a  few  books ;  no  charts  or  supplementary 
readers ;  additional  blackboard  needed. 

Organization  :  Two  teachers ;  six  months  term  ;  six  grades ;  enrollment  44, 
present  44 :  number  recitations  in  each  room  17 ;  average  length  of 
class  periods  18  minutes;  literary  society  for  boys  and  girls;  no  com- 
munity organizations. 

Maintenance  :  $1,020  General  School  Fund ;  no  local  tax. 
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McGOWAN  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Two. 

Grounds:  Area,  one  acre;  very  small  playgrounds  unimproved;  extensive 
growth  of  underbrush  which  could  be  cleared ;  good  shade  trees. 

Building  :  Value  $800 ;  two  rooms  with  sliding  partition ;  condition  fair ; 
building  clean  :  one  of  two  buildings  in  the  county  with  proper  place- 
ment of  windows  ;  two  cloakrooms  well  placed  and  ventilated. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  and  double  home-made  desks ;  teachers'  desks  and 
practically  no  other  equipment  as  maps,  globes,  pictures,  charts,  sand 
tables  and  dictionaries  ;  the  blackboards  and  library  are  insufficient. 

Organization  :  Two  teachers ;  six  months  school  term  ;  seven  grades ;  enroll- 
ment 43. 

Maintenance  :  $690  General  School  Fund  :  no  special  tax. 
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DUNN  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Two. 

Grounds  :  Area,  one  acre ;  playgrounds  clean ;  not  room  for  ball  ground  or 
basketball  court ;  could  be  enlarged ;  well  drained  and  hard  surface ; 
background  of  beautiful  pines ;  no  shade  trees  or  shrubs  in  front ;  no 
attempt  to  improve  grounds ;  covered  water  cooler ;  get  water  from  a 
neighbor's  well ;  toilets  in  bad  condition — one  disreputable. 

Building  :  Value  $900  ;  two  classrooms  ;  two  cloakrooms  ;  connecting  doors ; 
floors  fairly  clean  but  not  oiled ;  heated  by  stoves  placed  in  center  of 
room ;  not  painted  inside ;  window  placement  not  good. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  desks ;  teachers'  desks ;  a  globe ;  no  maps  or 
charts ;  picture  of  Robert  E.  Lee ;  recitation  benches ;  no  supplementary 
material  for  primary  grades ;  insufficient  blackboards. 

Organization  :  Two  teachers ;  school  term  six  months ;  seven  grades ;  enroll- 
ment 68,  present  56 ;  daily  schedule  in  classroom ;  no  clubs ;  no  com- 
munity organization. 


Maintenance  :  $900  General  School  Fund ;  $220  local  tax  fund. 
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GILBERT  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Two. 

Grounds  :  Area,  three-eighths  of  an  acre ;  grounds  cleared  and  an  attempt  to 
improve ;  for  playground  purposes  needs  enlargement ;  water  supply 
from  pump ;  one  toilet  of  old  type,  and  not  screened  from  view. 

Building  :  Value  $700 ;  new  building ;  two  classrooms ;  cloakrooms ;  newly 
painted ;  floors  oiled ;  building  well  kept ;  folding  doors  in  between 
rooms ;  window  placement  not  satisfactory  for  lighting  purposes. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  and  home-made  double  desks ;  piano ;  bookcase 
and  a  few  books ;  a  globe  and  maps ;  pictures  well  framed  and  very  well 
selected ;  no  charts  or  supplies  for  primary  grades. 

Organization  :  Two  teachers  ;  six  months  term  ;  seven  grades  ;  enrollment  53, 
present  49 ;  daily  recitations  in  primary  room  28 ;  length  of  class  periods 
10  minutes ;  daily  recitations  in  grammar  grade  17 ;  length  of  class 
periods  20  minutes ;  literary  club  for  boys  and  girls ;  School  Betterment 
Association. 

Maintenance:  $1,020  General  School  Fund;  $60  local  tax  fund. 
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FARM  VALLEY  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Three. 

Grounds:  Area,  three  acres:  ample  playgrounds;  splendid  situation;  basket 
ball  court  equipped :  no  other  play  apparatus ;  overflow  well  on  lot ;  no 
attempt  to  beautify  grounds  by  shrubs  or  plants  ;  two  shade  trees ;  no 
school  garden  :  toilets  in  fair  condition,  but  not  screened  from  view ; 
flagpole  on  grounds. 

'Building  :  Value  $1,500  ;  practically  a  new  building  in  good  condition  ;  painted 
inside  and  out,  but  not  well  kept;  needs  cleaning  and  floors  need  oiling; 
three  classrooms  and  ample  cloakrooms ;  windows  not  properly  placed 
for  best  lighting :  heated  by  stoves. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  desks  ;  teachers'  desks  ;  good  blackboards  ;  globes  ; 
two  good  pictures ;  no  charts  or  supplementary  material  for  the  primary 
grades ;  bookcase  and  library ;  piano. 

Organization  :  Three  teachers ;  ten  grades ;  eight  months  term ;  enrollment 
78,  present  68 ;  daily  schedules  not  posted ;  average  number  recitations 
20 ;  average  length  class  periods  18  minutes  ;  literary  society ;  no  com- 
munity clubs. 

Maintenance  :  $1,530.20  General  School  Fund ;  $627  local  tax  fund. 
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SHARON  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Three. 

Grounds  :  Area,  one  acre  :  playgrounds  not  sufficient :  grounds  not  well  kept ; 
some  shade  trees :  one  toilet  in  bad  condition  ;  building  too  near  road  ; 
not  well  placed  on  grounds. 

Building:  Value  $S00 :  three  classrooms  ;  no  auditorium  :  sliding  doors  between 
two  rooms :  windows  improperly  placed :  one  cloakroom ;  heated  by 
stoves :  mats  under  stoves ;  floors  clean  and  oiled. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  desks  in  two  rooms :  home-made  double  desks  in 
one  room ;  teachers'  desks :  piano  and  well  selected  pictures ;  practically 
no  library  ;  no  maps  and  globes. 

Organization  :  Three  teachers :  nine  grades :  enrollment  45.  present  43 ; 
number  recitations  for  three  teachers  60 ;  average  length  of  recitation 
17  minutes ;  music  class  organized ;  boys'  and  girls'  club ;  community 
club. 

Maintenance  :  $1.0S7  General  School  Fund ;  $359.25  local  tax  fund. 
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DEEP  RUN  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Three. 

Grounds  :  Area,  two  acres ;  ample  playground  if  improved ;  no  shrubs  or 
shade  trees ;  basketball  court ;  good  pump  on  grounds ;  toilets  in  fairly- 
good  condition ;  general  appearance  of  grounds  could  be  improved  by 
clearing  away  underbrush. 

Building  :  Value  $600 ;  in  bad  condition ;  need  repairing ;  rooms  clark ;  floors 
clean  but  not  oiled ;  heated  by  small  stoves ;  very  unsafe ;  not  well  venti- 
lated ;  color  of  paint  too  dark ;  one  cloakroom  for  the  three  rooms ; 
windows  not  properly  placed. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  desks  ;  piano  ;  blackboards  insufficient ;  no  libraries ; 
no  charts,  maps  or  globes;  no  reference  books  or  material  for  supple- 
mentary work. 

Organization  :  Three  teachers ;  six  months  term ;  seven  grades ;  enrollment 
119 ;  present  109 ;  average  number  recitations  per  teacher  20 ;  average 
length  of  class  periods  per  teacher  12  minutes ;  literary  club  organized ; 
no  community  organization. 

Maintenance  :  $1,371  General  School  Fund ;  no  special  tax. 
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SAND  HILL  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Three. 

Grounds  :  Area,  two  acres  ;  grounds  being  improved  ;  basketball  courts ;  shelter 
for  horses  and  autos ;  home-made  playground  apparatus ;  good  shade ; 
one  toilet  for  girls  (old  type  of  toilet  and  in  bad  condition)  ;  water 
supply  from  pump. 

Building:  Value  $1,250;  a  new  building  of  three  classrooms  for  temporary 
use;  arrangement  of  rooms  and  lighting  not  approved  for  permanent 
use ;  building  unpainted ;  folding  doors  between  rooms ;  no  cloakrooms. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  desks ;  piano ;  new  blackboards,  but  inadequate 
for  class  use ;  no  maps,  globes  or  pictures ;  bookcase  and  a  few  books ; 
no  supplementary  readers  or  charts  for  primary  grades ;  United  States 
flags  in  the  room. 

Organization  :  Three  teachers ;  ten  grades ;  six  months  school  term ;  enroll- 
ment 94,  present  88 ;  daily  schedules  posted ;  literary  society  for  boys 
and  girls ;  no  community  organizations. 

Maintenance:  $1,524  General  School  Fund;  $60  local  tax  fund. 
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WOODINGTON  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Three. 

Grounds  :  Area,  two  acres ;  basketball  court ;  other  space  not  sufficient  for 
play  purposes ;  good  slope  and  good  shade ;  no  attempt  to  improve  or 
make  the  grounds  attractive. 

Building:  Value  $000;  three  classrooms;  cloakrooms;  interior  of  building 
well  kept ;  needs  painting ;  floors  not  oiled ;  heated  by  small  stoves ; 
general  appearance  of  building  unattractive;  needs  repairing  and  paint- 
ing; lighting  and  ventilation  unsatisfactory. 

Equipment  ;  Single  patent  desks ;  teachers'  desks ;  piano ;  bookcase  and  a 
very  few  books ;  maps  and  globes ;  good  pictures  well  framed ;  no  charts 
or  supplementary  material  for  primary  grades ;  blackboard  insufficient. 

Organization  :  Three  teachers ;  grades  10 ;  enrollment  84,  present  83 ;  no 
schedule  posted ;  no  clubs  organized. 

Maintenance  :  $1,035  General  School  Fund ;  $90  local  tax  fund. 
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Teachers  :  Three. 

Grounds  :  Area,  one-half  acre ;  shrubs ;  plants  and  grounds  given  no  atten- 
tion ;  no  attempt  to  improve  conditions ;  general  appearance  unattractive 
and  conditions  insanitary ;  open  and  unused  well  on  grounds ;  water 
supply  from  a  neighboring  well ;  two  new  toilets  of  an  improved  type, 
but  not  screened  from  view. 

Building:  Value  $700;  three  classrooms  connected  by  sliding  doors;  un- 
painted  inside ;  boards  in  bad  condition ;  floors  not  oiled ;  rooms  not 
well  kept ;  porch  on  front  in  need  of  repairs ;  rooms  heated  by  stoves ; 
all  doors  swing  inward. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  desks ;  teachers'  desks ;  piano ;  a  fine  collection  of 
pictures  well  framed ;  no  shades ;  no  charts  for  primary  grades ;  no 
supplementary  material. 

Organization  :  Three  teachers  ;  six  months  term  ;  ten  grades  ;  enrollment  67  ; 
Parent-Teacher  Association ;  no  clubs  for  boys  and  girls. 

Maintenance  :  $960  General  School  Fund ;  $210  local  tax  fund. 
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INSTITUTE  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Three. 

Grounds  :  Area,  one-half  acre :  playground  too  small ;  situated  near  a  large 
grove  and  churchyard,  which  is  used  for  play  purposes;  no  attempt  to 
improve  grounds ;  not  well  kept :  water  supply  satisfactory. 

Building  :  Value  $600 ;  three  classrooms  and  a  cloakroom ;  not  well  arranged 
for  school  purposes  ;  needs  painting  inside ;  windows  not  properly  placed  ; 
whole  appearance  unattractive,  and  building  not  well  kept ;  floors  not 
oiled ;  heating  arrangement  unsafe. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  desks ;  no  teachers'  desks  or  supplies ;  no  maps  or 
globe ;  bookcase  and  a  few  books ;  good  selection  of  pictures  on  walls ; 
piano ;  blackboards  in  bad  condition. 

Organization  :  Three  teachers ;  ten  grades ;  enrollment  68,  present  50 ;  no 
clubs  organized. 

Maintenance  :  $900  General  School  Fund ;  $225  local  tax  fund. 
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MOSS  HILL  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Four. 

Grounds  :  Area,  three  acres ;  beautiful  location  :  fine  shade :  good  water  sup- 
ply ;  grounds  well  kept ;  basketball  court ;  two  toilets  in  good  condition. 

Building  :  Value  $800 ;  four  classrooms ;  no  cloakrooms ;  heated  by  stoves ; 
needs  painting  on  inside ;  present  color  not  good ;  fairly  well  kept ; 
floors  clean  but  not  oiled ;  lighting  not  satisfactory ;  window  placement 
could  be  improved. 

Equipment  :  Single  patent  desks  ;  teachers'  desks  ;  bookcases  and  a  few  books  ; 
piano ;  a  globe  and  maps ;  no  charts  or  supplementary  material  for 
primary  grades. 

Organization  :  Four  teachers ;  eleven  grades ;  enrollment  130,  present  117 ; 
literary  society  for  boys  and  girls ;  school  betterment  association. 

Maintenance:  $1,757.85  General  School  Fund;  $366.50  local  tax  fund. 
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PINK  HILL  SCHOOL 


Teachers  :  Ten. 

Grounds  :  Area,  four  acres ;  grounds  need  improving ;  no  shade  trees ;  no 
shrubs ;  grounds  in  rear  of  building  in  bad  condition  and  need  clearing 
up ;  basketball  court ;  water  supply  from  one  pump  for  386  children. 

Building  :  Value  $3,000 ;  classrooms  insufficient ;  auditorium  divided  into 
classrooms  with  temporary  partitions ;  poorly  arranged ;  in  bad  condi- 
tion ;  needs  repairing  and  painting ;  not  an  attractive  situation  for 
school  purposes. 

Equipment  :  Single  and  double  patent  and  home-made  double  desks ;  heated 
by  small  stoves ;  teachers'  desks  with  no  supplies  ;  library  not  sufficient 
for  elementary  grades ;  no  pictures ;  poor  blackboards. 

Organization  :  Ten  teachers ;  eleven  grades ;  enrollment  386,  present  301 ; 
no  clubs  for  boys  and  girls. 

Maintenance  :  $5,725.31  General  School  Fund ;  $658.43  local  tax  fund  ;  $1,250 
State  appropriation. 
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Summary.  Twenty-nine  or  69  per  cent  of  the  school  buildings  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Lenoir  County  are  inadequate  for  school  purposes.  They 
are  unsatisfactory  in  architecture,  sanitation,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation 
and  other  essentials  that  go  to  make  up  a  satisfactory  school  building.  Each 
of  the  forty-two  schools  was  personally  investigated  and  the  score  card  method 
of  accumulating  facts  was  used.  The  score  card  gives  1,000  points  as  the 
standard  for  any  school.  Where  the  total  score  of  a  situation  is  less  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  standard  ;  that  is,  less  than  500  of  the  1,000  points  neces- 
sary to  be  a  standard  school  in  building,  grounds  and  equipment,  the  only 
thing  which  can  be  done  is  to  abandon  the  building  for  school  purposes.  On 
examination  of  the  detailed  scores  given  on  building,  both  gross  and  internal 
structure,  site,  grounds,  lighting,  heating  system,  equipment,  water  supply, 
toilets  and  other  items,  shows  them  totally  inadequate. 

The  other  13  buildings  score  above  the  500  points,  but  are  far  from  the 
standard,  the  best  of  the  buildings  scoring  only  75  per  cent  of  the  1,000  points. 

Of  the  fifteen  one-teacher  schools  three-fifths  or  60  per  cent  score  below  500 
points.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  two-teacher  schools  score  less  than  500  points, 
one  building  scoring  as  low  as  276  points  of  a  possible  1,000  points.  Only  two 
of  the  thirty-three  one-  and  two-teacher  schools  have  the  proper  placement  of 
windows  for  the  best  lighting  purposes.  Five  of  the  seven  three-teacher  schools 
fall  short  of  being  even  50  per  cent  adequate  for  school  purposes. 

The  average  cash  value  of  the  fifteen  one-teacher  schools  is  $340.  The 
average  for  the  two-teacher  schools  is  $600.  The  total  estimated  value  of  the 
forty-two  rural  schools  is  $26,050,  or  an  average  of  $620  per  building.  Leav- 
ing out  the  Pink  Hill  building,  the  average  is  $550.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the 
one-  and  two-teacher  schools  are  equipped  with  old-fashioned  home-made 
double  desks. 

The  results  from  the  investigation  and  the  scoring  of  the  buildings  justify 
the  conclusion  that  very  meagre  provision  is  being  made  for  the  health, 
safety  and  education  of  the  pupils  attending  these  schools. 

According  to  recognized  standards,  two  acres  of  land,  at  least,  should  be 
provided  for  the  one-  and  two-teacher  schools,  and  a  proportionate  increase  in 
size  for  the  larger  schools,  depending  upon  the  enrollment.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  the  one-teacher  and  seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  two-teacher  schools  have 
less  than  two  acres  of  ground  for  the  school  site.  Only  one  of  the  seven 
three-teacher  schools  has  as  much  as  three  acres.  Two  of  the  seven  have  one- 
half  acre  only.  The  average  for  the  forty-two  schools  is  one  and  one  third 
acres. 

On  the  score  card  used,  figures  are  presented  showing  the  ratings  assigned 
to  schools  with  respect  to  the  general  character  of  the  grounds,  the  location, 
accessibility  and  environment,  the  size,  shape,  drainage,  slope  of  land,  nature 
of  soil,  and  the  condition  and  actual  use  made  of  the  grounds.  The  complete 
score  on  these  points  for  the  rural  schools  is  far  from  the  standard. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  buildings,  grounds  and  equipment  is,  as  a  whole, 
far  from  being  satisfactory. 


CHAPTER  XII 


HOW  MUCH  IS  IT  COSTING  TO  TEACH  A  PUPIL  IN  THE 
RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COUNTY? 

In  previous  chapters  we  have  discussed  the  amount  and  the  quality  of 
instruction  received  by  the  pupils  in  the  rural  schools.  Here  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  monthly  and  daily  cost  of  teaching  these  pupils.  Since  by  far  the 
largest  item  in  current  expenditures  for  schools  is  that  expended  for  teachers' 
salaries,  we  are  limiting  the  discussion  here  to  the  cost  of  teaching  alone. 

I.    HOW  MUCH  IS  IT  COSTING  TO  TEACH  A  PUPIL  IN  THE  ONE- 
TEACHER  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COUNTY? 


Table  63 — Showing — 


Name  of  School 

Number 
Teachers 

Total 
Salary 
Paid 
Teachers 

Average 
Monthly 
Salary 
Paid 
Teachers 

Length  of 
School 
Term  in 
Days 

Number 
Pupils 

Per 
Teacher 
in  Daily 
Attendance 

Monthly 
Cost  of 
Teaching 
Per  Pupil 
in  Daily 
Attendance 

Daily 
Cost  of 
Teaching 
Per  Pupil 
in  Daily 
Attendance 

Cents 

Bethel  

$  625.00 

S  125.00 

100 

21 

$  5.95 

29.8 

360 .00 

60.00 

120 

25 

2.40 

12 

Piney  Grove   

270 .00 

45.00 

120 

07 

1.67 

8.4 

Bland  

270 .00 

45 .00 

120 

15 

3.00 

15 

Pine  Forest   

330 .00 

55 .00 

120 

26 

2.12 

10.6 

Taylor..   

270 .00 

45 .00 

120 

26 

1.73 

8.7 

Wooten.  

270 .00 

45 .00 

120 

21 

2.14 

10.7 

Trent   

312.75 

52.13 

120 

4.34 

21.7 

Fairfield...  .   

510.00 

85 .00 

120 

28 

3.04 

15.2 

White's   

360 .00 

60.00 

120 

10 

6.00 

.30 

Oakdale  

360 .00 

60.00 

120 

18 

3.33 

16.7 

Wheat  Swamp  

487.50 

75.00 

130 

24 

3.13 

15.7 

Waller   

270 .00 

45.00 

120 

16 

2.81 

14 

Maple  Grove  

570 .00 

95 .00 

120 

26 

3.65 

18.3 

Lynwood   

270 .00 

45.00 

120 

12 

3.75 

18.8 

(1)  From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  daily  cost  of  teaching 
per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  the  one-teacher  schools  of  the  county  ranges 
from  8.4  cents  in  the  Piney  Grove  school  to  30  cents  in  White's  school. 

(2)  In  three  of  the  white  one-teacher  schools,  or  20  per  cent  of  them,  the 
daily  cost  of  teaching  each  pupil  in  daily  attendance  is  above  21  cents.  In 
the  Trent  school  21.7  cents,  in  the  Bethel  school  29.8  cents,  in  White's  school 
30  cents.  This  means  that  the  daily  cost  of  teaching  a  pupil  in  daily  attend- 
ance in  the  Bethel  school,  and  in  the  Trent  school  is  more  than  three  times  the 
daily  cost  of  teaching  a  pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  the  Piney  Grove  school. 

(3)  The  high  cost  of  teaching  a  pupil  in  daily  attendance  may  be  due  either 
to  a  high  salaried  teacher  or  to  a  small  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance. 
On  the  other  hand  a  low  daily  cost  for  teaching  each  pupil  may  be  due  either 
to  a  low  salaried  teacher  or  to  a  large  number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher,  or 
to  both. 
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(4)  It  will  be  observed  from  tiie  table  tbat  tbe  high  cost  of  teaching  each 
pupil  in  daily  attendance  at  the  White's  school  is  not  due  to  a  high  salaried 
teacher.  This  teacher  is  paid  $00  per  month  for  a  school  term  of  six  months 
only.  The  salary  is  far  below  the  State's  salary  schedule  for  a  teacher  who 
holds  a  teacher's  certificate  above  an  elementary.  The  salary  hence  is  low — 
too  low  to  keep  for  these  pupils  a  teacher  with  a  certificate  above  an  ele- 
mentary. The  high  cost  of  instruction  in  this  school  then  arises  from  the 
small  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  this  number  being  10.  This 
number  is  entirely  too  small  to  occupy  tbe  time  of  a  teacher.  In  1015  in  a 
group  of  21  representative  city  systems  of  America  the  average  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher  in  daily  attendance  changed  from  21.7  to  40.3.  the  average 
for  these  21  representative  school  systems  being  31.  In  this  State  the  law 
requires  an  average  daily  attendance  of  30  pupils  in  daily  attendance  before 
a  second  teacher  can  be  employed  from  the  county  salary  fund'  and  in  counties 
receiving  aid  from  the  State  Equalizing  Fund  there  must  be  as  many  as  38 
pupils  in  daily  attendance  before  the  second  teacher  can  be  employed.  There- 
fore the  10  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  is  not  even  one-third  the 
average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  daily  attendance  in  these  representa- 
tive school  systems  throughout  America,  and  this  number  is  just  one  third  the 
number  a  teacher  must  have  in  this  State  before  the  second  teacher  is  em- 
ployed. 

(5)  There  are  two  ways  whereby  the  pupils  in  White's  community  can 
reduce  the  relatively  high  cost  of  teaching  per  pupil.  One  is  to  reduce  this 
already  comparatively  low  salary  of  $60  per  month  for  a  whole  term  of  six 
months  down  to  the  level  of  a  real  second-grade  teacher,  while  the  other  way 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance.  The  first  plan  would 
simply  be  suicidal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  children,  and  no  sensible  citizen 
in  the  neighborhood  would  stand  for  this  policy.  The  intelligent  parent  wants 
the  best  teacher  he  can  get ;  wants  one  who  holds  a  State  Certificate.  Tile 
second  plan,  that  of  increasing  considerably  the  number  of  pupils  in  daily 
attendance,  is  an  impracticable  one  for  the  reason  that  the  total  school  popu- 
lation in  the  district  is  not  large  enough  to  provide  a  daily  attendance  of  a 
considerable  number  over  the  present  school  population.  Therefore  since  the 
first  way  out  suggested  would  be  suicidal,  and  the  second  is  wholly  impractica- 
ble, there  seems  no  way  under  the  present  system  whereby  the  citizens  of  the 
community  can  escape  this  high  daily  cost  of  teaching  their  children.  And 
even  the  present  high  cost  of  teaching  per  pupil  will  increase  in  proportion  as 
the  parents  demand  higher  qualifications  of  those  who  teach  their  children. 

(6)  In  the  Piney  Grove  school  the  daily  cost  per  pupil  is  8.4  cents.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  is  27.  In  number  of  pupils  in 
daily  attendance  this  school  more  nearly  approaches  the  normal  number  for 
one  teacher.  The  annual  salary  paid  the  teacher,  however,  is  only  $270  for  a 
school  term  of  six  months,  or  a  monthly  salary  of  $45.  On  the  face  of  it  it 
may  appear  to  the  citizens  of  this  community  that  they  are  getting  their 
children  educated  "monstrously''  cheap  at  8.4  cents  a  head.  But  are  they? 
The  teacher  who  is  doing  the  teaching  has  not  gone  beyond  the  ninth  grade 
in  her  education  and  training.  Her  daily  schedule  shows  that  she  is  hearing 
41  classes  a  day.  This  means  that  the  pupils  are  having  less  than  nine 
minutes  for  each  lesson  they  recite.  In  consideration  of  the  education  and 
training  of  the  teacher,  and  her  41  classes,  and  less  than  nine  minutes  for  each 
class,  it  may  appear  to  the  citizens  of  this  community  that  instead  of 
getting  education  for  their  children  "monstrously"  cheap,  that  it  is  costing 
"powerful"  high  in  proportion  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  instruction  the 
pupils  are  receiving,  though  the  teacher  in  all  probability  is  doing  her  best 
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to  succeed.  But  what  are  the  citizens  of  the  community  to  do  about  it?  In 
proportion  as  they  demand  a  higher  education  and  better  professional  training 
of  their  teacher  in  that  proportion  will  the  daily  cost  of  teaching  her  pupil 
rise  in  the  scale. 

II.   HOW  MUCH  IS  IT  COSTING  TO  TEACH  A  PUPIL  IN  THE  TWO- 
TEACHER  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COUNTY? 


Table  64 — Showing — 


Name  of  School 

Number 
Teachers 

Total 
Salary 
Paid 
Teachers 

Average 
Monthly 
Salary 
Paid 
Teachers 

Length 
School 
Term  in 
Days 

Total 
Number 
Pupils 

in 
u<xuy 
Attend- 
ance 

IN  umber 
Pupils 

per 
Teacher 
in  Daily 
Attend- 
ance 

TVTrtn  t  hlxr 
iviuiitiny 

Cost  of 
Teaching 
per  Pupil 
in  Daily 

Attend- 
ance 

Daily 
Cost  of 
Teaching 
per  Pupil 
in  Daily 
Attend- 
ance 

Cents 

2 

$  780  .00 

$   65 .00 

120 

30 

15 

$     4 .33 

21 .7 

Hugo.  .  .   

2 

1,080 .00 

90 .00 

120 

39 

20 

4.62 

23.1 

2 

1  170.00 

97  .50 

120 

46 

23 

4  .24 

21 .2 

Daly...   

2 

1,803.40 

112.71 

160 

47 

24 

4.70 

24 

Oak  View   . 

2 

960 .00 

80.00 

120 

40 

20 

4.00 

20 

Aldridge...  . 

2 

780 .00 

65.00 

120 

41 

21 

3.17 

15.9 

Dunn..  

2 

1,120 .00 

56 .00 

120 

44 

22 

3.64 

18.2 

Hickory  Grove ... 

2 

720 .00 

60.00 

120 

45 

23 

2.67 

13.4 

New  Hope  

2 

780 .00 

65.00 

120 

35 

18 

3.71 

18.5 

Sandy  Bottom  

2 

1,020.00 

85.00 

120 

52 

26 

3.27 

16.4 

Millbranch  

2 

960  .00 

80.00 

120 

47 

28 

3.40 

17 

Coahoma.   . 

2 

780 .00 

65 .00 

120 

44 

22 

2.95 

14.8 

Byrds  

2 

780 .00 

65 .00 

120 

65 

33 

2.00 

10 

Smith's    

2 

1,086.00 

67.62 

160 

38 

19 

3.57 

17.9 

Airy  Grove  

2 

960 .00 

80 .00 

120 

31 

16 

5.16 

25.8 

McGowan  

2 

720 .00 

60 .00 

120 

31 

16 

3.87 

19  .3 

Oak  Grove  

2 

660 .00 

55.00 

120 

52 

26 

2.12 

10.6 

Tyndall  

2 

780 .00 

65.00 

120 

39 

20 

3.33 

16.7 

Contentnea  

2 

1,160 .00 

72.50 

160 

34 

17 

4.26 

21.3 

(1)  From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen,  as  in  the  one-teacher  schools, 
the  daily  cost  of  teaching  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  covers  a  wide  range, 
from  10  cents  in  the  Byrd  school  to  25.8  cents  in  the  Airy  Grove  school.  In 
six  of  the  two-teacher  schools,  or  approximately  33%  per  cent  of  them,  the 
daily  cost  of  teaching  is  20  cents  and  above. 

(2)  The  relatively  low  cost  of  10  cents  a  day  for  each  pupil  in  daily  attend- 
ance in  the  Byrd  school  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  low  salaries  paid  the 
teachers  and  the  relatively  large  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  daily  attend- 
ance. The  teachers  are  paid  a  monthly  salary  of  $65  for  a  school  term  of  six 
months.  This  salary  is  below  the  State  salary  schedule  for  one  who  holds  a 
certificate  above  the  elementary. 

The  school  now  has  65  pupils  in  attendance.  So  long  as  it  is  unable  to 
increase  its  daily  attendance  beyond  65  it  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  third 
teacher.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  seem  clear  to  a  wayfaring  man  that  two 
teachers  alone  cannot  teach  very  effectively  65  pupils  in  daily  attendance 
when  they  are  scattered  through  all  the  seven  grades  of  the  elementary 
school. 
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III.  HOW  MUCH  IS  IT  COSTING  MONTHLY  AND  DAILY  TO  TEACH 
A  PUPIL  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  THREE-TEACHER  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  COUNTY? 

Table  65 — Showing — 


Name  of  School 

Number 
Teachers 

Total 
Salary 
Paid 
Teachers 

Average 
Monthly 
Salary 
Paid 
Teachers 

Length 
School 
Term  in 
Days 

Total 
Number 
Pupils 

in 
Daily 
Attend- 
ance 

Number 
Pupils 

per 
Teacher 
in  Daily 
Attend- 
ance 

Monthly 
Cost  of 
Teaching 
per  Pupil 
in  Daily 
Attend- 
ance 

Daily 
Cost  of 
Teaching 
per  Pupil 
in  Daily 
Attend- 
ance 

Cents 

Sharon   . 

3 

$1,732.50 

$  82.50 

140 

33 

11 

$  7.50 

37.5 

Farm  Valley  

3 

2,164.00 

90.17 

160 

51 

17 

5.30 

26.5 

Sand  Hill  

3 

1,584.00 

88.00 

120 

63 

21 

4.19 

21.9 

Woodington...  . 

3 

1,125.00 

62.50 

120 

65 

21.7 

2.88 

14.4 

Deep  Run  

3 

1,371.00 

76.17 

120 

87 

29 

2.63 

13.2 

(1)  From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  daily  cost  of  teaching 
per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  the  three-teacher  schools  ranges  from  13.2 
cents  in  the  Deep  Run  school  to  37.5  cents  in  the  Sharon  school.  This  means 
that  it  is  costing  nearly  three  times  as  much  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  in 
the  Sharon  school  as  it  is  costing  in  the  Deep  Run  school. 

(2)  Practically  the  same  causes  of  relatively  high  and  relatively  low  cost 
of  instruction  operate  in  these  three-teacher  schools  that  are  found  operating 
in  the  one-  and  two-teacher  schools. 

(3)  The  high  daily  cost  of  instruction  for  each  pupil  in  daily  attendance 
in  the  Sharon  school  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  pupils  per  teacher  is  only  11,  while  in  the  Deep  Run  school  the  average 
number  per  teacher  is  29,  or  nearly  three  times  the  number  per  teacher  in  the 
Sharon  school. 

(4)  But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  daily  cost  of  instruction  per 
pupil  in  these  schools  is  high,  yet  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  pupils  are  securing 
educational  advantages  in  proportion  to  this  high  cost  of  daily  instruction, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  these  schools  are  having  to  spend  their 
time  and  effort  over  nine  and  ten  grades  of  work. 

We  used  to  think  that  if  we  had  a  three-teacher  school  we  almost  had  a 
university  in  our  midst.  But  progressive  farmers  throughout  the  State  are 
finding  that  we  were  wrong.  Experience  is  rapidly  making  it  clear  in  the 
State  that  three  teachers  alone  should  not  be  required  to  spread  their  time 
and  effort  even  over  seven  grades  of  work,  if  the  needs  of  the  children  in  the 
primary  grades  are  to  be  met  in  an  adequate  way.  It  is  because  of  this  change 
in  the  sentiment  of  the  people  as  to  the  conditions  essential  for  effective  teach- 
ing, whether  it  be  in  the  elementary  or  the  high  school  that  changes  have  been 
made  throughout  the  country  in  the  requirements  the  schools  attempting  high 
school  work  have  to  meet  before  the  pupils  can  receive  any  credit  in  other 
schools  of  a  higher  grade  for  the  work  done  in  the  local  school.  In  this  State 
the  lowest  class  even  of  a  non-standard  high  school  is  called  a  "Recognized 
School."  In  order  for  a  school  to  get  into  even  this  lowest  class  of  "non- 
standard" high  schools,  the  principal  of  the  school  must  hold  at  least  a  High 
School  Teacher's  Certificate,  the  recitations  must  be  45  minutes  long,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  above  the  seventh  grade  must  be  20. 
Therefore,  these  communities  are  not  meeting  the  requirements  for  the  lowest 
type  of  even  a  non-standard  high  school,  and  in  leaving  these  schools  to 
attend  higher  schools  the  pupils  will  be  unable  to  receive  credit  for  the  work 
they  have  done. 
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COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  TEACHING  PER  PUPIL  IX  EACH  TYPE  OF 
RURAL  SCHOOLS  AND  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  KINSTON  AND  THE  LAGRANGE  SCHOOLS 


Table  66 — Showing — - 


Type  of  School 

Total 
Number 
Teachers 

Total 
salaries 
Paid 

Average 
Monthly 
salary 

per 
Teacher 

Average 
Length 
School 

Term  in 
Days 

Total 
Number 
Pupils 

Daily 
Attend- 
ance 

Average 
Number 
"Pupils 

per 
Teacher 
in 
Daily 
Attend- 
ance 

Average 
Monthly 
Cost  of 
Teaching 

per 
Pupil  in 

Daily 
Attend- 
ance 

Average 
Dailv 

Cost  of 

Teaching 
per 

Pupil  in 
Dailv 

Attend- 
ance 

Cents 

One-teacher 

15 

$  5.535.25 

$   61 .85 

119.3 

307 

20.5 

S  3.13 

15.7 

Two-teacher  

38 

18,099.40 

74.79 

127.4 

800 

21 

3.56 

17.8 

Three-teacher... 

15 

7.976.50 

80.57 

132 

299 

20 

4.14 

20.7 

Four-teacher  

4 

2.000.35 

71 .44 

140 

85 

21 

3.40 

17 

LaGrange  

9 

7.875.00 

87 .50 

180 

255 

28.3 

3.09 

15 .5 

41 

46,965.00 

114.51 

180 

1.110 

27 

4.24 

21 .2 

(1)  From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  daily  cost  of  teaching  per 
pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  the  elementary  department  of  the  LaGrange 
school  is  15.5  cents  with  the  teacher  receiving  an  average  monthly  salary  of 
$87.50,  and  for  a  school  term  of  ISO  days,  and  the  daily  cost  of  teaching  per 
pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  the  elementary  department  of  the  Kinston  school 
is  21.2  cents,  with  the  teacher  receiving  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $114.51 
for  a  school  term  of  ISO  days. 

SUMMARY 

(1)  In  the  15  one-teacher  schools  as  a  group  the  daily  cost  of  teaching  per 
pupil  in  daily  attendance  is  higher  than  in  LaGrange,  with  the  average 
monthly  salary  of  the  teachers  $25.70  less.  In  33*3  per  cent  of  these  schools 
this  daily  cost  of  teaching  is  higher  than  in  Kinston,  with  the  average  monthly 
salary  of  the  teachers  $52.66  less. 

(2)  In  the  19  two-teacher  schools  as  a  group  the  average  daily  cost  of 
teaching  per  pupil  is  two  cents  higher  than  in  LaGrange  with  the  average 
monthly  salary  of  the  teachers  $12.71  less.  In  26  per  cent  of  these  schools 
this  daily  cost  is  higher  than  in  Kinston,  with  the  average  monthly  salary  of 
the  teachers  $39.72  less. 

(3)  In  all  the  three-teacher  schools  of  the  county  the  average  daily  cost  of 
teaching  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  is  5  cents  higher  than  in  LaGrange. 
with  the  average  monthly  salary  of  the  teachers  S6.93  less.  In  50  per  cent 
of  these  schools  this  daily  cost  of  teaching  is  higher  than  in  Kinston  with  the 
average  monthly  salary  of  the  teachers  $33.94  less. 

In  the  face  of  these  seemingly  contradictory  facts,  the  question  naturally 
arises.  Why  does  it  cost  more  to  teach  a  pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  these 
one-,  two-  and  three-teacher  types  of  school  with  the  average  monthly  salary 
of  the  teacher  so  much  less,  than  it  does  to  teach  a  pupil  in  daily  attendance 
in  the  elementary  department  of  the  LaGrange  school?  The  answer  lies 
largely  in  the  fact  that  in  the  one-teacher  schools  the  average  number  of 
pupils  in  daily  attendance  per  teacher  is  only  20.5  pupils,  in  the  two-teacher 
school  only  21.  in  the  three-teacher  schools  only  20,  and  in  the  one  four-teacher 
school  it  is  21.  while  in  the  LaGrange  school  the  average  number  of  pupils  in 
daily  attendance  per  teacher  is  2S.3.    But  the  still  further  question  arises, 
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Why  do  the  teachers  in  each  type  of  rural  school  have  fewer  pupils  iu  daily 
attendance  per  teacher,  than  the  teachers  in  the  La  Grange  school.  And  the 
answer  to  this  question  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  the  total  school  popula- 
tion in  each  of  these  several  rural  districts  is  relatively  small,  which  means 
a  relatively  small  enrollment,  and  which  in  turn  means  a  relatively  small 
number  of  pnpilfi  per  teacher  in  daily  attendance. 

As  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  in  the  near  future  there  will  be  an  appre- 
ciable increase  in  the  per  cent  of  total  school  population  over  the  present  school 
population  in  these  several  rural  districts,  it  must  appear  conclusively  not  only 
that  the  present  daily  cost  of  teaching  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  these 
rural  schools  is  high  in  comparison  with  La  Grange  and  Kinston.  but  that  it 
will  continue  to  be  so  under  the  present  plan  of  educating  the  rural  children 
of  the  county. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


CAN  THE  RURAL  PUPILS  HAVE  EQUALITY  OF  OPPOR- 
TUNITY UNDER  THE  PRESENT  DISTRICT  PLAN? 

In  the  mass  of  evidence  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  report  we  have  under- 
taken to  prove  beyond  a  shadow  of  reasonable  doubt  that  the  needs  of  the 
country  children  are  not  being  met  under  the  present  district  plan. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  see  if  it  be  even  possible  for  the  rural 
children  ever  to  enjoy  equality  of  educational  opportunity  under  the  present 
district  plan. 


Table  67 — Showing  Inequalities  in  Size  of  School  Population  in  Various  Com- 
munities, in  Average  Xumber  of  Children  to  be  Educated  in  Each  Com- 
munity, etc. 


Type  of  School 

Total 
White 

Popula- 
tion, 

Revised 
School 

Census 

Average 
School 
Popula- 
tion 
Each 
Com- 
munity 

Xumber 
Teachers 
for  Each 

of  the 
Various 

Com- 
munities 

Average 
Xumber 
Pupils 
for  Each 
Teacher 
in 
Daily 
At  tend- 
ance 

Average 
Xumber 
Grades 

Work 
for 

Each 
Teacher 

Average 
Xumber 

Pupils 
for  Each 

Grade 

Average 
Xumber 

Daily 
Classes 
for 

Each 
Teacher 

Average 
Xumber 
Minutes 

Given 
to  Each 

Class 

One-teacher  

43 

1 

20.5 

6.2 

3 

32 

11.3 

Two-teacher  

1,620 

85 

21 

3.6 

6 

19.7 

16.3 

Three-teacher  

6S5 

114 

3 

20 

2.9 

7 

19 

25 

Four-teacher  

139 

139 

4 

21 

2.2 

9 

17 

20 

Pink  Hill  

440 

440 

10 

26 

1.1 

23 

15 

22 

Ki  nst  on   

*0 

0 

57 

07 

1 

27 

8 

26 

LaGranee  

421 

421 

13 

28 

1 

28 

9 

35 

*Xo  report 


(1)  From  the  foregoing  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  number  of 
children  in  the  school  census  to  be  educated  in  the  various  communities  of  the 
county  ranges  from  43  in  the  one-teacher  school  community  to  440  in  the  Pink 
Hill  consolidated  school  district,  while  the  average  number  of  teachers  that 
can  be  employed  in  each  community  ranges  from  one  only  in  the  fifteen  one- 
teacher  commimities  to  fifty-seven  in  the  Kinston  school  district. 

(2)  This  inequality  in  the  number  of  teachers  that  can  be  employed  in  each 
community  likewise  determines  the  inequality  in  the  number  of  grades  of 
work  that  can  be  provided  for  the  pupils  in  these  several  communities.  These 
range  from  seven  grades  only  iu  each  of  the  fifteen  one-teacher  school  districts 
to  eleven  grades  or  four  years  of  high  school  work  in  the  Pink  Hill  consoli- 
dated school,  in  Kinston  and  in  LaGrange.  The  644  pupils  in  the  fifteen  one- 
teacher  schools  cannot  get  instruction  above  the  seventh  grade,  however  well 
qualified  the  teacher  may  be.  or  however  much  the  community  may  supplement 
the  salary  to  secure  a  Class  A  teacher.  The  law  does  not  sanction  the  teach- 
ing of  high  school  subjects  in  the  one-teacher  school.  The  county  board  of 
education  does  not  sanction  it.  The  intelligent  parent  does  not  sanction  it, 
nor  does  hard  common  sense  and  simple  justice  to  the  children  in  the  primary 
grades  sanction  it.  That  these  644  pupils  living  in  these  one-teacher  school 
communities  cannot  get  high  school  instruction  in  these  one-teacher  schools  is 
simply  a  misfortune  which  cannot  be  helped  under  the  present  district  plan. 
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Even  the  2,444  pupils  on  the  revised  school  census  in  the  two-,  three-  and 
four-teacher  schools  of  the  county  cannot  be  given  accredited  high  school  in- 
struction, however  well  the  teachers  may  he  qualified  and  however  much  these 
respective  communities  may  supplement  their  apportionment  from  the  county 
school  fund  to  secure  Class  A  teachers. 

Here  again  it  is  simply  a  misfortune  for  these  pupils  that  the  school  popu- 
lation of  these  several  communities  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  pupils  to 
justify  the  employment  of  enough  teachers  without  an  exhorbitant  expense  to 
provide  for  these  children  high  school  instruction  that  will  be  accredited  in 
any  Class  A  college.  But  here,  too,  this  misfortune  cannot  be  avoided  under 
the  present  plan.  Therefore  because  of  these  inequalities  in  school  population 
in  these  various  communities,  the  consequent  small  number  of  teachers  that 
the  county  can  afford  to  employ  for  each  community,  the  only  communities  in 
which,  under  the  present  plan,  these  3,088  white  children  can  secure  accredited 
high  school  instruction  are  the  Pink  Hill  consolidated  school.  Kinston  and 
La  Grange. 

(3)  Not  only  does  this  inequality  in  the  number  of  teachers  that  can  be 
employed  in  each  of  these  communities  determine  the  number  of  grades  of 
work  that  can  be  provided  and  the  relative  value  of  the  high  school  instruc- 
tion that  is  attempted,  but  this  same  inequality  in  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  determines  the  breadth,  richness  and  practical  worth  of  the  course 
of  study  that  can  be  provided. 

It  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  60  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher 
schools,  and  in  31.6  per  cent  of  the  two-teacher  schools  the  daily  schedules 
show  no  provision  for  the  subject  of  writing ;  that  in  13  per  cent  of  the  two- 
teacher  schools  no  provision  for  the  subject  of  history ;  that  in  only  one  of 
the  forty-two  rural  schools  does  there  seem  to  be  careful  and  systematic  pro- 
vision for  the  physical  education  and  training  of  the  pupils.  It  is  not  merely 
a  happen  so  that  in  60  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher  schools  there  seems  to  be 
no  provision  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  It  may  not  be  considered  simply 
an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  that  in  only  one  of  the  forty-two 
rural  schools  does  there  seem  to  be  any  systematic  provision  for  the  teaching 
of  music ;  that  in  73  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher  schools,  in  42  per  cent  of 
the  two-teacher  schools,  and  in  50  per  cent  of  the  three-teacher  schools  there 
appears  no  provision  for  the  teaching  of  civics.  Neither  is  it  merely  an  acci- 
dent that  there  is  no  place  in  the  daily  schedule  of  a  single  rural  school  in  the 
county  for  the  teaching  of  manual  training  to  the  boys  or  domestic  arts  to  the 
girls.  The  omission  of  these  subjects  so  essential  to  efficient  citizenship  from 
the  daily  schedules  of  the  teachers  in  these  various  communities  is  not  the 
result  of  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  in  large  measure  the  logical 
and  inevitable  result  of  the  limited  teaching  force  in  each  of  these  several 
communities.  This  broadened,  enriched,  and  practical  course  of  study  which 
these  3,088  country  children  have  the  inalienable  right  to  study,  and  to  profit 
by  is  simply  beyond  their  reach,  and  even  beyond  their  reasonable  hope  under 
the  district  plan. 

(4)  From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher  in  daily  attendance  ranges  from  20  in  the  one-teacher  schools  to 
28  in  the  LaGrange  school.  Often  unthinking  parents  who  are  opposed  to 
consolidation  contend  that  in  the  little  one-teacher  school  the  pupils  can  get 
more  individual  help  from  the  teacher  than  the  pupils  in  the  large  consoli- 
dated school  or  in  the  Kinston  or  the  LaGrange  school.  This  argument  does 
not  deserve  serious  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  children 
enrolled  in  the  school  does  not  determine  the  number  of  grades  through  which 
they  are  scattered,  the  number  of  daily  classes  the  teacher  has  to  conduct, 
nor  the  number  of  minutes  she  can  devote  to  each  daily  class.    In  the  second 
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place  if  this  argument  has  any  weight  at  all  it  is  completely  outweighed  by 
the  tremendous  handicap  placed  upon  these  children  in  being  deprived  of 
their  inalienable  right  to  profit  by  an  enriched  and  practical  course  of  study, 
and  to  profit  by  accredited  high  school  advantages.  In  the  third  place  this 
contention  for  the  small  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  can  certainly  have  no 
weight  in  Lenoir  County  because  the  difference  in  the  average  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher  in  daily  attendance  in  the  one-teacher  school  and  in  the 
Pink  Hill  consolidated  school  is  only  six,  and  in  the  LaGrange  school  only 
eight — a  difference  in  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  too  slight  to  give  any 
decided  advantage  to  the  teacher  in  the  one-teacher  over  the  teacher  in  the 
Pink  Hill,  LaGrange  or  Kinston  school. 

(5)  From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  the  average  number  of  grades  each 
teacher  has  to  undertake  to  teach  in  each  of  the  various  communities  ranges 
from  6.2  grades  in  the  one-teacher  school  to  1.1  grades  in  the  Pink  Hill  con- 
solidated school,  to  one  grade  only,  for  each  teacher  in  the  Kinston  and  in  the 
LaGrange  school. 

It  must  seem  clear  to  the  dullest  mind  that  even  a  Class  A  teacher  in  the 
one-teacher  school  cannot  teach  6.2  grades  as  well  as  a  Class  A  teacher  in 
the  Kinston  or  LaGrange  school  can  teach  one  grade ;  that  a  Class  A  teacher 
in  the  two-teacher  school  cannot  teach  3.6  grades  as  well  as  a  Class  A  teacher 
can  teach  one  grade  in  the  Pink  Hill,  the  Kinston  or  LaGrange  school ;  that  a 
Class  A  teacher  in  the  three-teacher  school  cannot  teach  2.9  grades  as  well  as 
a  Class  A  teacher  can  teach  one  grade  in  the  Pink  Hill,  LaGrange  or  the 
Kinston  school ;  and  it  must  also  seem  clear  that  a  Class  A  teacher  even  in 
the  four-teacher  school  cannot  teach  2.2  grades  as  well  as  a  Class  A  teacher 
can  teach  one  grade  in  the  Pink  Hill,  the  Kinston,  or  the  LaGrange  school. 
To  make  such  a  contention  is  about  as  sensible  as  to  contend  that  one  strong 
mule  hitched  to  a  little  one-horse  turning  plow  can  break  the  land  just  as 
deep  and  break  just  as  much  of  it  in  a  day  as  three  strong  mules  hitched  to  a 
good  disc  plow,  or  two  strong  mules  hitched  to  a  two-horse  Oliver  chilled 
turning  plow.    No  progressive  farmer  makes  such  a  contention. 

It  must  seem  plain  that  equality  of  teaching  service  for  the  children  in  the 
various  communities  of  the  county  is  not  only  impracticable,  but  impossible. 

(6)  From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  seen  that  the  average  number  of  daily 
classes  per  teacher  in  these  various  school  districts  ranges  from  32  in  the 
one-teacher  school  to  9  daily  classes  per  teacher  in  LaGrange  and  eight  classes 
per  teacher  in  Kinston. 

With  this  great  difference  in  the  number  of  daily  classes  per  teacher  it 
becomes  impossible  for  the  pupils  in  these  various  communities  to  have  an 
equal  chance  to  advance  in  their  studies,  to  be  promoted  from  grade  to  grade, 
or  to  get  individual  help  from  their  teacher  when  they  run  up  against  difficult 
problems  in  their  arithmetic  they  cannot  work,  or  in  attacking  any  difficulty 
in  whatever  the  subject  may  be. 

For  the  teacher  in  the  one-teacher  school  with  her  32  daily  classes,  the 
teacher  in  the  two-teacher  school  with  her  19  daily  classes,  the  teacher  in  the 
four-teacher  school  with  her  17  daily  classes,  it  must  appear  self-evident  that 
it  becomes  impossible  to  make  the  same  careful  and  thorough  preparation  for 
each  day's  classes  that  the  teacher  in  the  LaGrange  school  with  her  9  daily 
classes  or  that  the  teacher  in  the  Kinston  school  with  8  daily  classes  can 
make.  Therefore  the  teachers  in  these  small  schools,  fully  aware  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  task,  do  not  feel  encouraged  even  to  attempt  it. 

Should  the  teacher  in  the  one-teacher  school  with  her  32  daily  classes 
undertake  to  spend  in  preparation  for  each  of  these  classes  an  average  of  15 
minutes  only,  it  would  require  480  minutes  or  eight  hours.  And  should  she 
begin  this  pleasant  task  at  seven  o'clock  at  night,  and  work  continuously  it 
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would  be  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  she  could  complete  oven  this 
meagre  preparation  for  her  next  day's  work.  On  the  other  hand  should  the 
teacher  in  Kinston,  with  her  eight  daily  classes  only,  spend  just  100  per  cent 
more  time  in  preparing  each  of  her  next  day's  classes  she,  too,  could  begin 
this  preparation  at  seven  o'clock  and  have  completed  this  rather  careful  prepa- 
ration not  by  three  o'clock  the  next  morning,  but  by  eleven  o'clock  instead. 

It  is  needless  to  suggest  that  a  teacher  cannot  really  teach  any  lesson  that 
she  has  not  seen  before  calling  up  her  class  to  recite.  And  it  is  equally  need- 
less to  suggest  to  the  teacher  in  the  small  rural  school  the  great  importance  of 
making  a  thorough  preparation  for  each  class  she  conducts  when  she  realizes 
so  fully  that  such  a  thing  is  an  impossibility.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that 
the  rate  of  the  pupils'  progress  through  the  different  grades  in  these  different 
communities  is  so  unequal,  and  must  continue  unequal.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  the  number  of  pupils  failing  in  promotion  from  grade  to  grade,  that  the 
number  of  pupils  who  are  retarded  and  have  to  go  back  over  the  same  work 
year  after  year  greatly  differs  in  these  various  communities  of  the  county. 

(7)  From  the  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  average  number  of  minutes 
given  to  each  daily  class  ranges  from  11.3  minutes  in  the  one-teacher  school 
to  26  minutes  in  the  Kinston  school,  and  to  35  minutes  in  the  LaGrange 
school.  This  means  that  the  pupil  in  the  Kinston  school  is  having  more  than 
twice  as  many  minutes,  and  the  pupil  in  the  LaGrange  school  more  than  three 
times  as  many  minutes  for  each  daily  class  as  the  pupils  in  the  one-teacher 
school.  This  means  that  if  the  pupil  in  the  Kinston  school  has  five  classes 
each  day  he  is  on  class  130  minutes  or  2  1/6  hours  out  of  the  school  day  of 
six  hours ;  that  if  the  pupil  in  the  LaGrange  school  has  five  classes  a  day  he 
is  on  class  175  minutes  or  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  school  day.  On  the  other 
hand  if  the  pupil  in  the  one-teacher  school  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  five 
lessons  a  day  he  is  on  class  only  56.5  minutes,  or  less  than  one  hour  of  the 
school  day  of  six  hours.  With  this  marked  difference  in  the  length  of  time 
these  pupils  in  these  various  communities  are  having  on  each  daily  class,  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  pupils  in  the  one-teacher  schools  are  on  the  average 
15  years  old  when  completing  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade,  while  the  pupils 
in  Kinston  are  only  twelve  years  old,  and  the  pupils  in  the  LaGrange  school 
but  slightly  over  13  years  old  when  completing  the  work  of  this  grade?  And 
with  this  marked  inequality  in  the  number  of  minutes  for  each  daily  class  in 
these  different  communities  Is  it  surprising  that  82.3  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
in  the  one-teacher  schools  is  over  age  for  their  grade  against  55  per  cent  in 
Kinston,  and  only  52.9  per  cent  in  LaGrange? 

Since  the  pupils  in  the  one-teacher  schools  are  on  class  on  the  average  only 
56.5  minutes  out  of  the  school  day  of  six  hours,  they  are  having  to  spend  the 
other  five  hours  of  their  school  day  at  their  seats.  And  since  the  teacher's 
time  is  almost  entirely  taken  up  with  conducting  these  32  daily  lessons  she 
has  but  little,  if  any,  time  left  to  direct,  to  supervise,  or  to  give  help  to  indi- 
vidual pupils,  however  great  their  need  may  be  for  explanations  and  assist- 
ance in  mastering  their  next  lesson. 

How  these  pupils  are  spending  these  five  hours  each  day  at  their  seats  with 
their  work  practically  unsupervised  by  the  teacher,  let  the  genius  of  the  small 
boy  make  answer.  The  teacher  has  the  third-reader  class  up  at  the  front  seat. 
The  pupils  are  merely  calling  words — calling  what  words  they  can.  leaving 
the  balance  to  the  teacher  to  pronounce.  Of  course  the  teacher  is  not  teach- 
ing the  lesson.  She  cannot.  Because  of  her  32  daily  classes  to  "hear"  she  has 
not  had  time  to  prepare  this  lesson  to  see  what  main  thought  in  this  lesson 
is  to  be  left  upon  the  minds  of  her  pupils.  So  it  is  merely  a  word-calling  per- 
formance between  pupils  and  teacher.  But  while  this  word-calling  performance 
is  going  on  the  pupils  at  their  seats  are  also  going  through  their  performances. 
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Over  here  two  boys  are  engaged  in  a  spit-ball  contest,  each  trying  to  outdo 
the  other  in  being  the  first  to  make  a  spit-ball  stick  to  the  ceiling.  Over  there 
are  two  boys — one  with  a  pin  and  the  other  a  pen  point.  They  are  practicing 
upon  each  other  the  sabre  thrust.  Over  there  are  two  girls,  their  heads  behind 
Dodge's  Geography.  They  are  eating  ginger.  Over  there  are  two  more  girls ; 
they  are  artists  engaged  in  drawing  the  picture  of  their  dear  teacher.  There 
is  a  little  fellow  who  has  gotten  so  tired  of  doing  nothing  but  dangling  his  legs 
from  his  seat  that  with  his  head  upon  the  desk  in  front  of  him,  has  given  up 
the  struggle  and  is  enjoying  a  morning  nap.  One  little  boy  on  the  back  seat 
feels  the  need  of  diversion  from  the  monotony  of  having  to  sit  at  his  seat  for 
so  long  a  time.  He  looks  through  his  reading  lesson  till  his  eye  falls  upon  a 
word  a  bit  difficult  to  pronounce.  With  his  finger  glued  upon  this  word,  but 
his  eye  upon  a  Blue  Jay  just  lighted  near  the  window,  he  paces  down  the 
aisle  to  get  his  teacher  to  pronounce  the  word  for  him.  The  teacher  stops  her 
word-calling  performance  with  her  third-grade  reading  class  long  enough  to 
pronounce  the  word  for  him.  And  back  to  his  seat  this  little  genius  paces  with 
no  more  knowledge  of  how  to  pronounce  the  word  than  when  he  left  his  seat  a 
few  minutes  before.  Soon  the  third-grade  reading  class  is  told  to  get  the 
next  lesson  and  back  to  their  seats  they  go  to  join  the  spit-ball  brigade.  This 
picture  may  seem  a  bit  overdrawn,  but  not  so  much  so  that  the  situation 
described  cannot  easily  be  recognized. 

(8)  From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  number  of  pupils 
in  each  grade  in  these  different  communities  ranges  from  3  pupils  in  the  one- 
teacher  school  to  27  in  Kinston,  to  28  pupils  in  LaGrange.  In  the  one-teacher 
school  the  average  number  of  pupils  for  each  grade  is  3,  in  the  two-teacher 
schools  6,  in  the  three-teacher  7,  and  four-teacher  9  pupils.  It  must  appear 
clear  that  with  from  3  to  9  pupils  in  a  grade  opportunities  for  wholesome 
rivalry  and  friendly  competition  in  classroom  work,  that  opportunities  for 
team-work,  for  social  cooperation  in  literary  contests  or  in  athletic  contests 
upon  the  playground  are  meagre  indeed.  With  from  3  to  9  pupils  only  in  a 
class,  not  much  enthusiasm  can  grow  out  of  a  spelling  match  or  a  debate ;  not 
much  zest  can  come  out  of  a  basketball  game  or  upon  the  baseball  diamond. 
Hardly  more  than  enough  to  play  stick  frog,  hale  over,  or  bull  pen.  Conse- 
quently school  spirit  and  school  pride,  if  any  at  all,  is  hardly  noticeable.  The 
older  boys  and  girls  grow  tired  of  school  life,  and  prefer  remaining  at  home. 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  claim  that  the  small  rural  school  with  its  small 
number  of  pupils  is  the  very  soil  out  of  which  grow  great  individuals.  They 
hark  back  to  the  clays  of  the  old  schoolmaster,  with  his  masterful  personality, 
and  who  oftentimes  was  a  man  of  ripe  scholarship.  This  old  schoolmaster  was 
wont  to  gather  about  him  the  children  of  the  most  favored  parents  in  the 
neighborhood,  children  whose  native  endowments  constituted  them  the  best 
minds  in  the  community.  It  was  a  kind  of  intellectual  aristocracy  that  he 
gathered  about  him.  And  this  old  schoolmaster  with  his  strong  personality 
and  ripe  scholarship  frequently  did  leave  the  impress  of  his  strong  individu- 
ality upon  this  group  of  best  minds,  and  frequently  these  best  minds  did  grow 
into  strong  men  and  women,  making  their  finest  contribution  to  the  genera- 
tion of  that  day.  But  this  old  schoolmaster  with  his  impressive  individuality 
and  ripe  scholarship  is  not  out  there  in  these  small  rural  schools  today.  Sallie 
is  out  there  now.  She  is  young,  inexperienced,  and  her  scholarship  is  hardly 
beyond  that  of  a  high  school  education.  The  group  that  gather  about  her 
day  after  day  is  not  composed  of  the  best  minds  only  in  the  neighborhood. 
Her  group  is  not  confined  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  community.  It  represents 
a  genuine  democracy.  It  ranges  from  the  best  minds  down  almost  in  some 
cases  to  the  moron.  And  thus  handicapped  by  this  varying  degree  of  men- 
tality she  has  to  teach,  with  her  larger  number  of  daily  classes,  and  a  few 
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minutes  only  for  each  class,  it  would  seem  mere  folly  to  proclaim  this  kind  of 
a  situation  as  the  true  situation  in  which  to  grow  strong  men  and  women  host 
prepared  to  make  their  finest  contributions  to  this  advancing  age. 

More  and  more  we  are  coming  to  believe  that  the  best  way  to  grow  a  strong 
man  or  woman  like  growing  a  great  nation,  is  not  through  the  policy  of 
seclusion,  or  splendid  isolation,  but  rather  through  the  policy  of  social  coopera- 
tion. More  and  more  we  are  coming  to  believe  that  to  make  strong  and 
efficient  citizens,  children  must  be  brought  under  a  strong  personality  in  vital 
contact  with  large  groups  of  children  of  similar  age,  of  similar  size,  with 
mental  endowments  equal  and  even  greater  than  their  own;  and  that  these 
larger  groups  of  children  under  this  teacher  with  strong  personality  and  ripe 
scholarship  may  have  provided  for  them  ample  opportunities  for  inspiring 
emulation,  wholesome  rivalry,  and  friendly  competition,  whether  in  their  class- 
room work,  in  literary  contests,  or  whether  out  upon  the  playground  in  ath- 
letic contests  of  all  sorts.  In  this  way.  is  each  member  of  this  genuine 
democracy  challenged  at  whatever  angle  his  talents  may  lie  to  achieve  the 
best  that  is  in  him,  to  become  the  strongest  individual  possible,  and  in  making 
his  most  worth-while  contribution  for  the  advancement  of  the  community. 
And  these  demands  the  small  rural  schools  are  totally  unable  to  meet.  For 
Zev,  to  run  his  fastest  and  nose  out  ahead  in  the  final  round,  there  must  he  an 
In  Memoriam  close  upon  his  heels  and  crowding  him  to  his  utmost  limit. 


Table  68 — Showing  Inequalities  in  Number  of  White  Pupils  Enrolled  in  Each 
Local  Ta.r  District,  in  Total  Amount  of  Taxable  Wealth,  etc 


Name  of  School 

Number 
Teachers 

Number 
White 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 

Total 
Amount  of 
Taxable 
Wealth 

Amount  of 

Taxable 
Wealth  for 
Each  Pupil 

Local 
Tax 
Rate 
Voted 

Total 
Amount 
Local  Tax 

Fund 
Produced 

on  a 
U'niform 
30c.  Rate 

Amount 

of  Local 
Tax 

Fund  for 
Each 
Pupil 

Enrolled 

_.. 

Bethel  

1 

30 

$  301,700 

00 

$10,056 

.66 

30 

%  905 

.10 

%  30.17 

Fairview    

1 

42 

*278,680 

00 

6,635 

.00 

*15 

836 

.04 

19.90 

Oak  Dale.   

1 

32 

196,880 

00 

6,152 

.50 

30 

590 

.64 

18.45 

Daly    

2 

t  

536,560 

00 

30 

1,609 

68 

Hickory  Grove  

2 

73 

431,700 

00 

5,913 

.70 

15 

1,295 

10 

17.74 

Airy  Grove    

2 

41 

389,710 

00 

9,505 

.00 

30 

1,169 

13 

28  .52 

Hugo...  ...   

2 

55 

284,575 

00 

5,174 

.27 

30 

853 

72 

15 .52 

Dunn  

2 

74 

264,010 

00 

3,567 

.70 

30 

792 

03 

10.70 

Grainger.   

2 

77 

262,195 

00 

3,405 

.13 

30 

786 

58 

10.22 

Oak  View...  ...   

2 

74 

235,710 

00  . 

3,185 

.27 

15 

703 

00 

9.50 

Byrds   ... 

2 

91 

230,445 

00 

2,532 

.25 

30 

691 

33 

7.60 

Contentnea  

2 

52 

221,445 

00 

4,239 

33 

30 

664 

33 

12.78 

Barwick    

2 

45 

218,120 

00 

4,847 

.11 

30 

654 

36 

14.54 

Farm  Valley   ... 

3 

103 

772,345 

00 

7,498 

.50 

30 

2,317 

: 

22.50 

Institute   .  

3 

84 

495,260 

00 

5,895 

.95 

30 

1,485 

17.69 

Sand  Hill  

3 

95 

366,840 

00 

3,861 

.47 

30 

1,100 

52 

1 1  .58 

Sharon.   

3 

56 

360,390 

00 

6,435 

.53 

30 

1,081 

17 

19.31 

Woodington...   

3 

98 

163,915 

00 

1,672 

.60 

30 

491 

74 

5.02 

Moss  Hill   

4 

139 

585,920 

00 

4,215 

.25 

30 

1, 757 

76 

12.65 

Pink  Hill  

10 

399 

550, 515 

00 

1,379 

74 

30 

1,654 

54 

4.15 

Kinston   ...   

57 

1.617 

12,901,209 

00 

7,978 

.48 

37 

38,703 

62 

23 .94 

LaGrange   . 

13 

404 

2,784,798 

00 

6,893 

.00 

35 

8,354 

39 

20.68 

*Given  by  County  Superintendent.  Since  it  was  difficult  to  separate  the  amount  of  taxable  wealth 
owned  by  each  race,  the  total  amount  owned  by  both  races  is  included  here.  If  the  amount  of  tax- 
abb  wealth  owned  by  negroes  in  these  communities  should  be  deducted  from  these  totals,  then  the 
amount  of  per  capita  wealth  for  the  white  children  would  not  be  as  much  as  is  included  in  the  table. 

tNo  report. 
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(1)  From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  of  taxable  wealth 
in  these  various  communities  ranges  from  $163,915  in  the  Woodington  District 
to  $772,345  in  the  Farm  Valley  District,  and  to  $12,901,209  in  1922-23  in  the 
Kinston  District. 

(2)  The  total  amount  of  taxable  wealth  for  each  pupil  enrolled  in  the 
various  local  tax  districts  ranges  from  $1,672.60  in.  the  Woodington  District  to 
$10,056.66  in  the  Bethel  District. 

(3)  Levying  a  uniform  30-cent  local  tax  rate  in  each  of  these  various  dis- 
tricts, the  total  amount  of  the  local  tax  fund  resulting  therefrom  ranges  from 
$491.74  in  the  Woodington  District  to  $2,317.03  in  the  Farm  Valley  District, 
and  to  $38,703.62  in  the  Kinston  District.  This  means  that  the  man  in  the 
Farm  Valley  District  paying  a  30-cent  local  tax  helps  to  raise  a  local  school 
fund  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  the  man  who  pays  this  same  30-cent 
tax  in  the  Woodington  District;  that  the  man  in  Kinston  paying  a  30-cent 
local  tax  helps  to  raise  a  local  tax  school  fund  nearly  79  times  as  large  as  the 
man  who  pays  this  30-cent  tax  in  Woodington. 

(4)  The  amount  of  local  fund  for  each  pupil  enrolled  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts based  upon  the  local  tax  rate  of  30  cents  ranges  from  $5.02  in  the 
Woodington  District  to  $22.50  in  Farm  Valley,  to  $28.52  in  Airy  Grove  and  to 
$30.17  for  each  pupil  in  the  Bethel  District. 

(5)  From  the  foregoing  facts  it  must  appear  self-evident  that  under  the 
present  plan  of  voting  a  local  tax  upon  the  district  as  the  unit,  that  if  every 
man  in  every  district  of  the  county,  including  Kinston  and  La  Grange,  pays  the 
same  rate  of  tax,  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  the  children  in  these 
various  districts  still  remains  an  impossibility. 

How  much  teaching  service  and  how  much  educational  opportunity  a  parent 
can  buy  for  his  child  with  his  30-cent  local  tax  rate  depends  entirely  upon 
where  he  happens  to  live  in  the  county. 

The  parent  in  the  Bethel  District  pays  his  30-cent  local  tax  rate  and 
thereby  helps  to  raise  a  local  tax  fund  of  $905.10  or  $30.17  for  each  pupil 
enrolled.  This  amount  of  local  tax  fund  for  each  pupil  enrolled  is  the  largest 
in  the  county.  But  notwithstanding  this  fact  the  parent  has  to  remain  con- 
tented with  a  one-teacher  school  only,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  school  en- 
rollment being  30  pupils  only,  and  the  daily  attendance  being  21  pupils  only, 
the  county  board  of  education  is  not  justified  under  the  law  in  apportioning 
from  the  county  salary  fund  the  salary  for  the  second  teacher. 

But  this  parent  is  progressive  and  ambitious  for  this  children.  "Very  well," 
says  he,  "the  county  board  of  education  will  give  us  one  Class  A  teacher,  pay 
her  a  Class  A  salary  of  $100  per  month  for  the  six  months  school  term.  We 
will  employ  an  additional  Class  A  teacher  out  of  our  local  tax  fund  of  $905.10 
and  pay  her  a  Class  A  salary  of  $100  per  month.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
Class  A  two-teacher  school  and  run  our  school  for  an  eight  months  school 
term.  Now  this  additional  Class  A  teacher  at  a  monthly  salary  of  $100  for 
a  school  term  of  eight  months  will  draw  $800  of  his  $905.10  local  tax  fund. 
This  will  leave  $105.10  with  which  to  pay  the  other  Class  A  teacher  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  month.  Consequently  the  Bethel  District  in  struggling  to 
get  out  of  the  one-teacher  class  into  the  two-teacher  class  with  an  eight  months 
school  term,  not  only  pays  as  high  a  rate  of  local  tax  as  any  rural  district  in 
the  county,  but  at  the  end  of  the  session  finds  itself  in  debt  to  the  amount  of 
$84.90  for  teachers'  salaries  alone.  And  in  addition,  the  daily  cost  of  teach- 
ing these  21  pupils  in  daily  attendance  has  been  47c,  which  is  more  than  twice 
the  present  daily  cost  of  teaching  each  pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  the  ele- 
mentary department  of  the  Kinston  school,  and  more  than  three  times  the 
present  daily  cost  of  teaching  each  pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  the  elementary 
department  of  the  LaGrange  school.  After  all  this  struggle,  this  exhorbitant 
per  capita  cost  of  teaching  these  twenty-one  pupils,  the  community  has  only  a 
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two-teacher  school  still.  And  next  session  this  community,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  deficit,  and  because  of  its  small  school  population,  and  its  total  taxable 
wealth,  may  find  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  secure  a  lower  grade  teacher, 
reduce  the  length  of  the  school  term,  or  drop  back  into  the  one-teacher  class. 

The  parent  living  in  the  Airy  Grove  District  and  paying  this  30-cent  local 
tax  rate,  helps  to  raise  a  local  tax  fund  of  $1,169.13,  or  $28.52  for  each  pupil 
enrolled.  This  amount  of  local  tax  fund  for  each  pupil  enrolled  is  the  next 
highest  amount  per  pupil  enrollment  in  the  county.  But  notwithstanding  this 
fact,  because  the  school  enrollment  is  41  pupils  only,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  31  pupils  only,  the  county  board  of  education  is  not  justified  in 
apportioning  from  the  salary  fund  the  salary  for  a  third  teacher. 

This  parent  is  also  progressive  and  ambitious  for  his  children.  "Very  well," 
says  he,  the  county  board  of  education  will  give  us  two  Class  A  teachers,  and 
pa>  them  a  Class  A  salary  of  $100  a  month  each  for  the  six  months  school 
term.  We  will  employ  the  third  Class  A  teacher  out  of  our  local  tax  fund  of 
$1,169.13,  and  pay  her  a  Class  A  salary  of  $100  a  month.  We  intend  to  have  a 
Class  A  three-teacher  school  and  an  eight  months  school  term.  But  this 
Class  A  teacher  at  a  monthly  salary  of  $100  for  an  eight  months  school  term 
will  draw  $800  of  this  $1,169.13  local  tax  fund,  thereby  leaving  only  $369.13 
with  which  to  pay  the  other  two  Class  A  teachers  a  hundred  dollars  apiece 
for  the  seventh  and  eighth  month.  Consequently  the  Airy  Grove  District  in 
struggling  to  get  out  of  the  two-teacher  into  a  Class  A  three-teacher  school 
with  an  eight  months  school  term,  and  paying  as  high  a  rate  of  local  tax  as 
any  rural  community  in  the  county,  finds  itself  at  the  end  of  the  session  with 
a  debt  of  $30.48  for  teachers'  salaries  alone.  And  in  addition  the  daily  cost 
of  teaching  each  of  these  31  pupils  in  daily  attendance  has  been  approximately 
49  cents,  which  is  more  than  100  per  cent  above  the  present  daily  cost  of 
teaching  each  pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  the  elementary  department  of  the 
Kinston  school,  and  300  per  cent  more  than  the  daily  cost  of  teaching  each 
pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  the  elementary  department  of  the  LaGrange 
school.  After  all  this  struggle,  this  exceedingly  high  per  capita  cost  of  teach- 
ing each  pupil  in  daily  attendance,  the  community  has  a  three-teacher  school 
only.  And  next  year,  in  order  to  prevent  a  deficit,  in  order  to  live  within 
the  30-cent  local  tax  rate,  the  Airy  Grove  District,  because  of  its  small  school 
population  and  the  amount  of  taxable  wealth,  will  have  to  secure  a  lower 
grade  of  teacher,  reduce  the  length  of  the  school  term,  or  drop  back  into  the 
two-teacher  class. 

But  should  the  parent  live  in  the  Pink  Hill  Consolidated  School  District  and 
pay  this  same  30-cent  local  tax  rate  he  would  thereby  help  to  raise  a  local 
tax  fund  of  $1,654.54,  or  $4.15  for  each  pupil  enrolled.  As  will  be  observed 
from  the  table,  this  amount  of  local  tax  fund  for  each  pupil  enrolled  is 
several  times  smaller  than  the  amount  for  each  of  the  56  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
Sharon  school,  several  times  smaller  than  the  amount  for  each  of  the  30  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  Bethel  school,  and  several  times  smaller  than  the  amount  for 
each  of  the  41  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Airy  Grove  school.  But  the  Pink  Hill 
consolidated  school  enrolls  399  pupils,  and  its  total  taxable  wealth  is  larger 
than  that  in  the  foregoing  communities.  Therefore  the  Pink  Hill  school  is  a 
ten-teacher  school  and  with  an  eight  months  school  term.  Consequently  the 
parents  in  the  Pink  Hill  Consolidated  School  District  pay  this  same  30-cent 
local  tax  rate,  that  all  the  other  communities  pay,  but  because  of  this  larger 
school  population  and  larger  total  wealth  he  is  enabled  to  purchase  for  his 
children  with  this  30-cent  local  tax,  the  teaching  service  of  ten  well  equipped 
teachers,  instead  of  one  only,  two  only  or  three  only.  With  this  30-cent  local 
tax  he  purchases  for  his  children  the  advantages  of  good  vocational  instruc- 
tion, the  advantages  of  an  accredited  four-year  high  school,  to  which  his 
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children  may  ride  in  an  auto  truck  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  from  which 
they  can  enter  any  college  in  the  State  without  further  preparation,  from 
which  they  are  entitled  to  receive  an  elementary  teacher's  certificate  to  teach 
school  in  Lenoir  County  nor  any  county  in  the  State,  and  from  which  those 
who  neither  teach  school  or  go  to  college  can  return  to  their  community  fairly 
well  equipped  to  discharge  successfully  the  daily  duties  and  obligations  of  an 
efficient  citizen. 

SUMMARY 

(1)  Because  of  inequalities  in  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  educated  in  each 
of  the  various  districts,  there  inevitably  follow  inequalities  in  the  number  of 
teachers  that  can  be  employed  out  of  the  county  salary  fund,  in  the  number 
of  grades  per  teacher,  in  the  high  school  advantages  provided  for  the  children, 
in  the  number  of  daily  classes  per  teacher,  and  also  inequality  in  the  number 
of  minutes  that  can  be  given  to  each  daily  class  in  these  different  com- 
munities. 

(2)  Because  of  inequalities  in  school  population,  and  in  taxable  wealth  in 
these  various  communities,  there  inevitably  follow  inequalities  in  the  length 
of  school  term,  in  the  annual  salaries  teachers  can  receive,  in  the  tax  rate  to 
secure  the  same  educational  advantages  for  the  children,  and  finally,  inequali- 
ties in  the  academic  and  professional  training  of  the  teacher  than  can  be 
secured  for  these  various  communities. 

(3)  Because  of  these  inequalities  in  school  population  and  taxable  wealth, 
a  parent  in  one  community  may  purchase  for  his  children  with  his  30-cent 
local  tax  rate  the  advantages  of  a  one-teacher  school  only ;  a  parent  in  another 
community  the  advantages  of  a  three-teacher  school  only ;  while  a  parent  living 
in  another  community  may  purchase  for  his  children  with  this  same  30-cent 
local  tax  rate  the  advantages  of  a  ten-teacher  school,  an  eight  months  school 
term,  with  efficient  vocational  instruction,  with  accredited  four-year  high 
school  instruction,  and  in  addition  his  children  may  ride  to  and  from  school 
each  day  on  an  auto-truck. 

(4)  Although  there  are  parents  in  each  of  the  various  districts  ambitious 
to  give  their  children  an  equal  chance  in  the  race  of  life  with  the  children  in 
the  most  favored  districts  of  the  county,  and  though  they  would  gladly  pay 
as  high  a  rate  of  local  tax  as  the  parents  in  these  most  favored  communities, 
yet  even  then  the  educational  possibilities  for  their  children  in  the  home  com- 
munity are  practically  fixed  and  determined  not  by  the  willingness  of  the 
individual  parent  to  pay,  but  by  the  size  of  the  school  population  and  the  total 
amount  of  taxable  wealth  in  that  particular  district.  Under  the  present  district 
plan  these  parents  are  somewhat  like  men  within  a  high  enclosure,  the  walls  of 
which  are  too  high  for  them  to  scale. 

(5)  And  thus  it  seems  clear  that  under  the  present  district  plan  of  educa- 
tion equality  of  educational  opportunity  must  remain  for  these  country  chil- 
dren an  impossibility. 


PART  TWO 
Proposed  Plan  for  Reorganization  and  Support 


CHAPTER  XIV 

UNDER  WHAT  PLAN  CAN  COUNTRY  CHILDREN  AND 
CITY  CHILDREN  HAVE  EQUALITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY? 

From  the  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  chapters  of  this  survey  we  have 
attempted  to  make  two  things  clear:  (a)  That  under  the  district  unit  plan 
the  educational  needs  of  the  rural  children  are  not  being  met;  and  (b)  that 
because  of  the  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  population,  and  in  the  amount  of 
taxable  wealth  in  the  various  districts  of  the  county,  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  for  all  the  children  in  the  county  becomes  a  practical  impossi- 
bility. 

(1)  The  County  the  Unit  in  Taxation  for  Equal  Length  of  School  Term. 

Under  the  present  district  unit  plan,  the  county  is  the  unit  of  taxation  for 
schools  for  the  constitutional  six  months  school  term  only.  Here  the  county 
board  of  commissioners  levies  upon  all  the  property  in  the  county  a  uniform 
tax  rate  to  produce  the  county  salary  fund  for  the  six  months  school  term, 
while  the  county  board  of  education  apportions  this  salary  fund  to  pay  the 
teachers  in  all  schools  of  the  county,  both  rural  and  urban,  for  the  six  months 
school  term.  Beyond  providing  and  apportioning  this  county  salary  fund  for 
the  six  months  school  term  the  county  does  not  operate  as  one  unit  of  taxa- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 

But  even  when  undertaking  to  operate  as  one  unit  of  taxation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  for  the  six  months  school  term  only,  the  dead  hand  of  the 
district  unit  plan  is  clearly  in  evidence.  For.  as  previously  seen,  the  county 
board  of  education  apportions  this  six  months  county  salary  fund  upon  the 
basis  of  the  certificate  held  by  the  teachers,  but  the  grade  of  teachers  a 
district  is  able  to  employ  is  determined  in  a  large  measure  by  the  amount  of 
annual  salary  she  will  receive.  The  amount  of  annual  salary  she  receives  is 
determined  in  a  large  measure  by  the  number  of  months  in  the  school  term. 
The  length  of  school  term  beyond  the  six  months  school  tenn  is  determined  in 
a  large  measure  by  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  particular  district.  Therefore, 
because  of  the  marked  inequalities  that  exist  in  the  amount  of  taxable  wealth 
in  these  various  communities,  if  the  children  in  these  various  districts  are  to 
have  teachers  as  competent,  as  well  educated,  and  as  well  trained  as  the 
teachers  who  teach  the  Kinston  children  and  the  LaGrange  children,  then  it 
must  appear  self-evident  that  the  county  itself  must  become  the  absolute  unit 
of  taxation  for  schools  not  for  the  six  months  school  term  only,  but  for  an 
equal  length  of  school  term  for  all  schools  in  the  county,  both  rural  and  urban. 

(2)  The  County  the  Unit  in  Consolidation  of  Schools.  Experience  has 
made  it  clear  that  in  many  instances  our  attempts  at  consolidation  have  been 
ineffective  because  spasmodic  and  isolated.  We  have  gone  about  the  work  in 
piecemeal  fashion.    Our  vision  has  been  too  narrow. 
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Too  frequently  we  have  been  content  to  join  together  two,  three,  five,  six 
or  eight  little  schools  over  here  in  this  section  of  the  county,  then  join  together 
two,  four,  six,  or  eight  little  schools  over  there  in  that  section  of  the  county. 
We  have  formed  each  consolidation  without  regard  to  the  other  consolidation, 
without  regard  to  further  probable  consolidation  in  that  particular  section  of 
the  county  and  practically  without  any  regard  at  all  to  the  county  as  one 
complete  unit  of  consolidation  embracing  modern  elementary  and  Class  A 
four-year  high  schools  in  one  unified  and  efficient  county  system  of  schools. 
Each  consolidated  school  district  and  each  consolidated  school  is  a  separate, 
unrelated  and  independent  unit  within  itself.  And  yet  notwithstanding  this 
fact  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  believe  that  we  had  a  real  constructive 
county-wide  plan  of  consolidation,  and  that  our  consolidation  program  is  now 
complete. 

But  the  inevitable  consequences  of  this  piecemeal  plan  of  consolidation  are 
apparent  upon  the  surface.  Because  of  the  inequality  in  taxable  wealth  and 
in  size  of  school  population,  numbers  of  teachers  that  can  be  employed,  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity  for  the  children  throughout  the  county  cannot 
be  provided,  we  have  almost  the  same  inequalities  that  we  had  under  the 
little  district  plan  previously  discussed. 

Over  here  is  one  of  these  isolated  consolidated  school  districts.  The  amount 
of  taxable  wealth  is  relatively  large.  The  number  of  pupils  to  be  educated 
is  relatively  large.  The  school  building  in  attractiveness,  adequateness  in 
construction  and  equipment  is  a  credit  to  the  State.  The  school  term  is  eight- 
months.  There  is  a  well  educated  and  professionally  trained  teacher  for  each 
of  the  seven  elementary  grades.  From  ten  to  fifteen  well  educated  and  well 
trained  teachers  are  teaching  the  large  number  of  high  school  pupils.  The  tax 
rate  for  money  borrowed  or  for  bonds  issued  for  the  erection  of  the  splendid 
building,  conducting  the  school  term  for  eight  months,  and  employing  Class  A 
teachers,  is  relatively  low. 

Over  there  is  another  of  these  isolated  consolidated  school  districts.  The 
amount  of  taxable  wealth  is  relatively  small ;  the  number  on  the  school  census 
is  relatively  small.  The  school  building  is  unattractive,  rather  poorly  con- 
structed and  is  inadequately  equipped.  The  school  term  is  six  or  seven  months 
only.  None  of  the  teachers  are  college  graduates.  In  the  elementary  school 
each  teacher  has  to  teach  from  two  to  three  grades.  In  the  high  school  are 
not  enough  pupils  to  justify  the  employment  of  more  than  three  or  four  high 
school  teachers.  The  school  can  never  become  a  standard  Class  A  high  school. 
The  tax  rate  for  their  school  building,  and  even  for  a  seven  months  school 
term,  with  teachers  holding,  lower  than  a  Class  A  certificate  is  relatively  high. 

Yet  this  isolated  consolidated  school  is  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  the 
county  seat  with  its  splendid  high  school  faculty  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
well  educated  and  professionally  trained  teachers,  and  the  school  running  for 
a  nine  months  school  term.  But  between  this  splendid  high  school  within, 
and  this  little  inefficient,  isolated  consolidated  school  without,  there  is  an  im- 
passable gulf.  The  isolated,  consolidated  school  district  and  not  the  county 
is  the  unit  in  consolidation. 

And  the  fact  that  a  uniform  county-wide  tax  rate  is  being  levied  upon  all 
the  taxable  wealth  of  the  county  for  money  borrowed  or  for  bonds  voted  for 
the  erection  of  school  buildings  at  these  isolated  consolidated  centers  does  not 
provide  for  nor  equalize  the  tax  rate  for  an  eight  months  school  term,  does 
not  equalize  the  number  of  grades  of  work  each  teacher  has  to  teach  in  each 
of  these  various  isolated  consolidated  centers ;  does  not  equalize  the  type  of 
teacher  that  can  be  employed  or  the  quality  of  instruction  the  children  receive 
in  these  separate  centers ;  does  not  equalize  the  number  of  high  school  teachers 
or  the  high  school  advantages  the  high  school  pupils  in  these  various  inde- 
pendent centers  receive. 
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With  these  prevailing  and  outstanding  inequalities  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity throughout  the  county  the  question  quite  naturally  arises,  Can  a  plan 
with  such  existing  inequalities  be  considered  a  real  constructive  county-wide 
plan  of  consolidation  in  our  modern  sense  of  that  term?  It  is  because  that 
experience  has  proven  the  total  inadequacy  of  our  piecemeal  consolidation,  that 
progressive  county  boards  of  education  and  live  wire  and  aggressive  county 
superintendents  are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more  that  if  all  the  children 
of  the  county  are  to  enjoy  the  equality  of  educational  opportunity,  then  not 
the  isolated  consolidated  school  district,  but  the  county  itself  must  become  the 
only  real  and  effective  unit  in  consolidation,  amply  providing  for  modern 
elementary  and  standard  Class  A  high  schools  in  one  unified  and  efficient 
county  system  of  schools. 

( 3 )  The  County  the  Unit  in  Taxation  for  all  Money  Borrowed  or  for  all 
Bonds  Issued  for  the  Erection  of  Consolidated  School  Buildings.  More 
and  more  the  progressive  citizenship  of  both  town  and  country  districts  are 
coming  to  understand  that  if  all  the  children  of  the  county  are  to  have  an 
equal  chance  to  attend  school  in  buildings  that  are  modern,  adequately  con- 
structed and  equipped,  the  tax  burden  for  these  buildings  must  be  equitably 
placed  by  making  the  entire  taxable  wealth  of  the  county  as  one  unit  become 
responsible  for  all  bonds  issued,  or  for  all  money  borrowed  for  the  erection 
of  these  buildings  whether  they  are  to  be  located  in  town  or  country. 

If  the  proposition  to  make  all  taxable  wealth  of  the  county  bear  its  just 
and  equitable  part  in  all  county  bonds  issued  for  good  roads  be  sound ;  if  the 
proposition  to  make  all  taxable  wealth  of  the  county  bear  its  just  and  equi- 
table part  in  all  county  bonds  issued  for  courthouse  and  jail  be  sound ;  then 
the  proposition  must  appear  equally  sound  to  make  all  taxable  wealth  in  the 
county  bear  its  just  and  equitable  part  in  all  bond  issues  for  the  erection  of 
modern,  adequately  constructed  and  equipped  consolidated  school  buildings 
that  are  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  of  the  county. 

This  is  precisely  the  principle  upon  which  Kinston  itself  operates  in  pro- 
viding school  facilities  for  its  children.  When  bonds  were  voted  for  the  Lewis 
school,  the  wealth  of  the  entire  town  bore  its  just  and  equitable  part,  and  not 
simply  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  ward  or  block  in  which  the  building  is 
erected.  In  voting  bonds  for  the  Grainger  school,  again  the  entire  taxable 
wealth  of  the  town  as  one  unit  bore  its  just  and  equitable  part  of  this  burden, 
and  not  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  ward  only  in  which  it  is  erected.  In  the 
recent  bond  issue  for  the  schools  in  Kinston,  we  will  not  find  an  old  ram- 
shackle building  put  in  that  part  of  the  town  that  has  less  wealth,  and  a 
handsome  structure  erected  in  that  part  of  the  town  that  has  more  wealth. 
But  wherever  the  child  may  live  in  Kinston,  he  will  have  an  equal  chance  to 
attend  school  in  a  building  that  is  comfortable,  attractive,  modernly  con- 
structed and  adequately  equipped.  And  this  is  made  possible  only  by  the 
fact  that  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  entire  town  as  one  unit  bears  its  just  and 
equitable  part  in  all  bonds  issued  for  Kinston  school  buildings. 

Because  a  child  happens  to  live  in  Bast  Kinston,  or  happens  to  live  in  South 
Kinston,  he  is  not  deprived  of  good  high  school  advantages.  The  children  com- 
pleting the  elementary  school  in  any  one  section  of  the  town  can  go  without 
difficulty  directly  to  the  Kinston  high  school.  This  is  made  possible  only  by 
the  fact  that  the  Kinston  District  is  one  unit  of  taxation,  one  unit  of  consoli- 
dation and  one  unit  of  school  administration  and  supervision,  and  the  ele- 
mentary  school  and  the  high  school  are  but  simply  the  closely  related  parts  of 
one  system. 

If  the  proposition  be  sound  that  all  the  taxable  wealth  of  Kinston  District 
as  one  unit  should  bear  its  just  and  equitable  part  in  all  bonds  issued  for  the 
erection  of  modern  school  buildings  for  the  children  of  Kinston  to  attend,  the 
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proposition  seems  equally  sound  that  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  entire  county 
as  one  unit  should  bear  its  just  and  equitable  part  in  all  bond  issues  for  the 
erection  of  modern  consolidated  school  buildings  for  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people  in  Lenoir  County. 

(4)  Law  Requiring  County- wide  Plan  in  Consolidation.  See  Section 
73-a,  Public  School  Laic  of  1923.  In  order  that  the  mistakes  of  the  past  may 
be  avoided  in  consolidation,  the  law  now  makes  it  mandatory  upon  the  county 
board  of  education  to  construct  a  definitely  outlined  plan  of  consolidation  with 
the  county  as  the  unit  before  it  can  undertake  any  consolidation  of  schools. 
The  county  board  of  education  shall  create  no  new  district  nor  shall  it  divide 
or  abolish  a  district,  nor  shall  it  consolidate  districts  or  parts  of  districts 
except  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  county-wide  plan  of  consolidation.  The 
county  board  of  education  shall  present  a  diagram  or  map  of  county  showing 
the  present  location  of  each  district,  the  location  of  roads,  streams  and  other 
natural  barriers,  the  number  of  children  in  each  district,  the  size  and  condi- 
tion of  each  school  building  in  each  district.  The  county  board  of  education 
shall  then  propose  a  county-wide  plan  for  the  organization  of  all  the  schools 
of  the  county.  This  plan  shall  indicate  the  proposed  changes  to  be  made  and 
how  districts  or  parts  of  districts  are  proposed  to  be  consolidated  as  to  work 
out  a  more  advantageous  school  system  for  the  entire  county. 

Before  adopting  the  county-wide  plan,  the  county  board  of  education  shall 
call  a  meeting  of  all  the  school  committeemen  and  the  boards  of  trustees  and 
lay  the  proposed  plan  before  them  for  their  advice  and  suggestions.  After 
receiving  the  advice  of  the  committeemen  and  trustees,  the  county  board  of 
education  shall  have  authority  to  adopt  a  county-wide  plan  of  organization, 
and  no  districts  or  parts  of  any  district,  including  non-local  tax,  local  tax,  and 
special  charter  districts  hereafter  referred  to  in  this  article,  shall  be  con- 
solidated or  the  boundary  lines  changed,  unless  the  consolidation  or  the  change 
of  boundary  lines  is  in  accordance  with  the  adopted  county-wide  plan  of 
organization:  Provided,  that  in  the  event  the  county  board  of  education 
deems  it  wise  to  modify  or  change  the  adopted  plan,  the  board  shall  notify 
the  committeemen  and  interested  patrons  and  give  them  a  hearing  if  they 
desire  to  be  heard  before  any  changes  shall  be  made. 

The  county  board  of  education  shall  have  authority  to  execute  the  entire 
plan  or  any  part  of  the  same,  but  the  county  board  of  education  shall  have 
no  authority  to  create  a  debt  for  the  execution  of  any  part  of  the  proposed 
plan,  unless  authorized  by  law,  and  if  the  amount  necessary  to  put  into  opera- 
tion all  or  any  part  of  said  plan  shall  be  greater  than  the  amount  that  maybe 
reasonably  expected  from  the  operating  and  equipment  fund  for  this  purpose, 
the  amount  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  districts  affected  by  the  execution  of 
the  plan,  or  if  the  districts  do  not  guarantee  the  funds  the  county  board  of 
education  shall  lay  the  proposed  plan  before  the  county  commissioners,  together 
with  the  estimated  amount  necessary  to  put  the  same  into  operation,  and  if 
the  amount  necessary  to  carry  out  all  or  any  part  of  the  proposed  plan  shall 
be  approved  by  the  county  commissioners,  the  county  board  of  education  shall 
then  have  the  authority  to  organize  the  districts  in  accordance  with  the 
county-wide  plan. 

When  the  proposed  county-wide  plan  is  adopted  the  county  board  shall 
notify  the  committeemen  and  boards  of  trustees  as  to  what  part  of  the  plan 
the  board  proposes  to  carry  out  first  and  in  what  order  the  other  part  of  the 
plan  will  be  considered,  and  the  preference  shall  be  given  to  those  districts 
in  which  the  needs  are  greatest  if  the  funds  for  providing  the  equipment  are 
made  available. 

In  the  event  that  any  child  or  children  of  any  district  or  any  part  of  a 
district  are  without  adequate  school  advantages,  and  these  advantages  may  be 
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improved  by  transferring  said  child  or  children  to  a  school  or  school  in  adjoin- 
ing districts,  the  county  hoard  shall  have  authority  to  make  such  a  transfer. 
But  this  shall  not  empower  the  county  hoard  of  education  to  abolish  or  divide 
a  district  unless  such  act  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  county-wide  plan  of 
organization.  The  temporary  transfer  of  such  child  or  children  may  be  made 
until  such  time  as  the  county-wide  plan  will  provide  more  advantageously 
for  them. 

(5)  Making;  the  County  the  Unit  in  School  Administration  and  Super- 
vision. If  the  proposition  to  make  the  county  the  unit  in  taxation  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools  be  sound,  if  the  proposition  to  make  the  county 
the  only  unit  in  consolidation  of  schools  and  in  bond  issues  for  consolidated 
school  biddings  be  sound,  then  the  proposition  must  seem  equally  sound  to 
make  the  county  the  only  unit  in  school  administration  and  supervision. 

Under  the  present  plan  there  are  three  separate  and  independent  boards 
of  control,  each  with  its  separate  and  independent  superintendent  of  schools. 
There  is  the  county  board  of  education  with  its  county  superintendent  directly 
responsible  for  directing  and  supervising  the  rural  schools  only ;  there  is  the 
Kinston  board  of  trustees  with  its  superintendent ;  and  there  is  the  LaGrange 
board  of  trustees  with  its  superintendent.  Each  board  of  control  is  appointed 
by  and  directly  responsible  to  a  different  constituency. 

Each  board  of  control  with  its  superintendent,  therefore,  quite  naturally 
and  inevitably  feels  that  in  the  employment  of  teachers,  in  the  fixing  of  the 
salary  schedule,  in  securing  the  money  with  which  to  pay  the  teachers,  in 
providing  school  buildings  and  equipment,  in  school  attendance  regulations,  its 
first  and  chief  concern  is  for  the  children  within  its  particular  jurisdiction, 
leaving,  in  large  measure,  each  of  the  other  boards  of  control  to  work  out  its 
own  solution  in  accordance  with  its  own  best  judgment. 

Now  it  may  happen  under  the  present  plan  that  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion is  having  to  keep  up  a  small  elementary  school  within  three  or  four  miles 
of  LaGrange.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  ranges  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five.  These  pupils  are  scattered  all  the  way  from  the  first 
through  the  seventh  grade.  The  teaching  is  exceedingly  poor,  while  the  daily 
cost  of  teaching  each  pupil  in  daily  attendance  is  far  higher  than  it  is  in 
LaGrange.  Because  of  the  small  number  of  pupils  in  the  school,  and  because 
they  are  scattered  through  all  the  seven  grades,  these  pupils  could  easily  be 
transferred  to  the  LaGrange  school  without  making  it  necessary  to  employ 
an  additional  teacher  for  the  LaGrange  school.  Transferring  these  pupils  to 
the  LaGrange  school  would  thereby  save  to  the  county  the  unnecessary  expense 
of  keeping  up  this  school  building,  and  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  while  these 
transferred  pupils  would  receive  really  efficient  instruction.  But  the  county 
board  of  education  has  no  right  to  transfer  these  pupils  unless  the  LaGrange 
people  assent  to  it.  The  LaGrange  school  is  entirely  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  board  of  education.  On  the  other  hand,  the  LaGrange  school 
being  a  separate  and  independent  unit  is  under  no  obligation  to  provide  school 
building,  school  equipment  and  teaching  service  for  country  children  living 
beyond  the  boundary  lines  of  their  school  district.  The  trustees  of  the 
LaGrange  school  were  appointed  by  the  people  of  LaGrange  to  provide  school- 
ing for  LaGrange  children  only.  Now  of  course  the  LaGrange  people  being  a 
generous  people,  will  gladly  permit  the  county  board  of  education  to  transfer 
these  country  children  to  their  school,  provided  of  course  that  in  so  doing  the 
LaGrange  children  are  not  overcrowded,  provided  the  county  board  can  make 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  LaGrange  trustees  for  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  these  children,  or  provided  the  parents  of  these  children  will  pay 
the  rate  of  tuition  demanded  by  the  LaGrange  board  of  trustees.  However, 
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should  the  county  board  of  education  be  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  LaGrange  board,  and  should  the  parents  of  these  children  be  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pay  the  rates  of  tuition  charged,  then  these  country  children  will 
have  to  remain  in  their  little  nearby  and  inefficient  schools,  and  the  county 
board  of  education  will  have  to  continue  to  pay  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  people 
of  the  county  for  the  upkeep  of  this  little  building,  and  for  the  salary  of  the 
inefficient  teacher. 

Under  the  present  plan  it  may  happen  and  probably  is  happening  that 
within  a  radius  of  from  five  to  ten  miles  of  Kinston,  there  are  pupils  com- 
pleting the  work  of  the  seventh  grade  and  are  ready  for  high  school.  These 
pupils  are  anxious  for  first-class  high  school  instruction.  And  such  is  their 
inalienable  right.  The  county  board  of  education  is  anxious  for  these  country 
children  to  have  the  advantages  of  a  splendid  four-year  high  school  course. 
But  what  can  the  county  board  do  about  it?  There  are  not  enough  of  these 
country  children  living  in  any  one  district  outside  of  Kinston  to  justify  this 
board  in  undertaking  to  employ  efficient  high  school  teachers  to  teach  these 
children  in  their  local  school.  To  do  this  the  cost  of  teaching  would  be  prohibi- 
tive. Moreover  the  taxable  wealth  in  these  local  communities  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  these  people  to  erect  a  modern  high  school  building  in  which  these 
pupils  can  get  high  school  instruction.  There  is  only  one  place  where  it  is 
practicable  for  these  pupils  in  these  outlying  rural  communities  to  get  ade- 
quate high  school  instruction,  and  that  place  is  the  Kinston  high  school.  But 
the  county  board  of  education  cannot  say  to  these  country  children  that  are 
clamoring  for  adequate  high  school  advantages,  "Very  well,  we  cannot  give 
you  this  instruction  in  your  home  school,  but  we  will  transfer  you  to  the 
Kinston  high  school."  The  county  board  of  education  has  no  authority  to  do 
this.  The  Kinston  school  is  under  the  control  of  a  separate  and  independent 
board,  and  the  Kinston  board  is  under  no  obligation  to  provide  high  school 
buildings,  and  high  school  teachers  for  country  children  living  outside  of  their 
jurisdiction.  The  Kinston  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  board  of  aldermen 
to  make  the  needs  of  the  Kinston  children  their  first  and  chief  concern.  But 
of  course  the  Kinston  people  being  a  generous  people,  will  gladly  welcome 
these  country  children  into  their  splendid  school,  but  naturally  with  certain 
stipulated  provisions ;  prodded  the  coming  of  these  country  children  will  not 
overcrowd  their  own  children,  provided  the  county  board  will  pay  their  way, 
or  provided  their  parents  will  pay  the  rate  of  tuition  required  by  the  Kinston 
board.  In  the  event,  however,  that  the  county  board  cannot  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Kinston  board,  or  in  the  event  the  parents  of  these  country 
children  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  rate  of  tuition  required  by  the 
Kinston  board,  then  there  is  no  hope  for  these  country  children  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  a  splendid  four-year  high  school. 

But  the  point  is,  that  under  the  present  plan  of  separate  and  independent 
boards  of  control,  no  one  board  is  under  obligation  to  provide  either  elemen- 
tary or  high  school  buildings  for  Lenoir  County  children  not  living  within  the 
bounds  of  its  particular  jurisdiction,  however  much  the  per  capita  cost  for 
school  building  and  equipment,  for  teaching  service,  and  for  supervision  might 
be  reduced,  or  however  much  it  might  result  in  increased  educational  ad- 
vantages and  educational  opportunities  for  the  children  thus  transferred. 

Under  the  present  plan  there  are  three  separate  and  independent  boards  of 
control ;  there  are  likewise  three  separate  and  independent  systems  of  schools. 
There  is  the  rural  school  system,  the  Kinston  school  system,  and  the  LaGrange 
system.  Quite  naturally  the  superintendent  of  each  system  feels  that  in  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  schools  his  first  consideration  is  for  the  needs  of 
the  pupils  within  his  particular  system.  Each  system  of  schools,  therefore, 
is  more  or  less  independent  of  the  other  system,  in  the  methods  of  instruction 
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emphasized,  in  the  subjects  taught  in  the  grades,  in  the  requirements  of  work 
to  be  done  by  the  pupils  before  promoting  them  from  grade  to  grade,  before 
promoting  them  from  the  elementary  school,  or  before  permitting  them  to 
graduate  from  the  high  school,  Hence  it  doubtless  happens  that  pupils  finish- 
ing the  work  of  the  fourth  grade  in  one  system  finds  he  is  unprepared  to  enter 
the  fifth  grade  in  another  system ;  that  pupils  completing  the  work  of  the 
elementary  school  in  one  system  find  themselves  unprepared  to  enter  upon 
high  school  work  in  another  system ;  that  pupils  using  a  certain  text-book  on 
a  certain  subject  say  in  the  fifth  grade  on  entering  the  fifth  grade  in  another 
system  find  they  have  to  lay  aside  this  book  and  buy  a  different  text-book  on 
this  same  subject. 

Consequently  under  this  present  plan  of  separate  and  independent  boards 
of  control,  there  is  no  one  board  of  control  whose  chief  concern  it  is  to  see 
clearly,  fully  and  impartially,  and  to  provide  adequately  for  the  educational 
needs  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  of  the  county.  Lenoir  county  chil- 
dren are  therefore  seen  in  "blocs"  only ;  are  seen  as  county  children,  as 
Kinston  children  or  LaGrange  children.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances conflicting  administrative  aims  and  administrative  policies  are 
difficult  to  avoid.  Unification  and  coordination  of  administrative  policies  are 
frequently  difficult  and  impossible,  while  duplication  of  costs  for  teaching,  for 
building  and  administration  seem  inevitable. 

With  each  superintendent  having  more  or  less  a  separate  and  independent 
system  of  schools,  each  requiring  different  standards  of  work  to  be  reached 
before  promoting  pupils  from  grade  to  grade,  each  with  different  standards  of 
work  to  be  done  before  the  completion  of  the  elementary  or  high  school,  each 
with  different  professional  objectives  for  his  teachers  for  the  school  term — 
with  these  manifest  differences  it  must  seem  clear  that  unification  and  stand- 
ardization of  work  in  both  the  elementary  and  high  schools  throughout  the 
county  cannot  even  be  expected,  while  unity  of  purpose  and  of  effort  among 
the  teachers  who  teach  the  children  of  Lenoir  County  becomes  impossible. 

(6)  Progress  in  the  Growth  of  the  County  Unit  Plan.  Because  of  the 
inevitable  inequalities  in  educational  opportunity  arising  under  the  district 
unit  plan,  sentiment,  during  the  past  few  years  for  making  the  county  itself 
the  absolute  unit  in  texation  for  schools,  and  in  administrative  control,  has 
been  gaining  ground  not  only  in  various  progressive  states  of  America,  but  in 
North  Carolina  as  well. 

In  making  the  county  the  unit  of  taxation  for  schools  and  school  adminis- 
tration, Louisiana,  Maryland  and  Florida  seem  to  have  forged  to  the  front. 

In  Maryland,  with  the  exception  of  Baltimore,  a  city  of  700,000  in  population, 
there  are  no  independent  school  districts.  In  Louisiana,  New  Orleans  alone  is 
the  only  independent  unit  of  taxation  for  schools  and  school  administration, 
while  in  Florida  there  is  not  an  independent  school  district  in  any  of  the 
counties  of  the  State. 

In  Louisiana  all  the  schools  of  the  parish,  which  compare  to  our  county, 
both  rural  and  urban,  are  under  one  county  board  of  control.  This  county 
board  appoints  one  superintendent  for  all  the  schools  in  the  county,  with 
one  assistant  held  directly  responsible  for  the  city  school  in  the  county, 
and  one  assistant  directly  responsible  for  all  the  rural  schools  of  the  county. 
Each  assistant  superintendent  is  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  super- 
visors to  guarantee  to  the  city  children  and  to  the  rural  children  of  the  county 
equality  of  opportunity  in  the  efficient  supervision  of  their  work. 

In  a  personal  letter  State  Superintendent  Harris,  of  Louisiana,  says : 
"The  county  has  been  the  unit  of  school  administration  in  Louisiana  from 
the  beginning'  of  things  here,  I  suppose.    We  think  it  provides  efficient  school 
machinery,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  demand  for  a  departure  from  it. 
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"Each  county  elects  a  small  overlapping  school  board ;  the  board  elects  a 
county  superintendent,  who  must  meet  certain  standards  of  education  and 
experience ;  and  the  school  board  and  the  superintendent  have  entire  charge  of 
all  public  school  matters  in  the  county,  including  any  cities  that  may  be 
located  in  the  county,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  laws  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

"The  county  unit  has  the  following  advantages  : 

"(1)  Two-thirds  of  the  membership  of  the  school  board  is  always  expe- 
rienced. 

"(2)  There  is  no  politics  in  school  affairs.  The  school  board  elects  a  com- 
petent man  for  the  office  of  superintendent  without  reference  to  his  vote- 
getting  ability. 

"(3)  The  board  members  and  the  superintendent  have  no  political  debts  to 
pay  and  they  are,  therefore,  in  position  to  use  their  best  judgment  in  locating 
schools,  employing  teachers,  and  supervising  class-room  instruction. 

"The  whole  thing,  perhaps,  can  be  summed  up  in  the  short  statement  that 
under  our  system  the  State  and  county  school  officials  are  unhampered,  and 
can  move  forward  in  educational  accomplishments  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  initiative,  and  available  school  funds." 

In  Maryland  all  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  rural  and  urban,  are  under 
one  county  board  of  education  with  one  county  superintendent  responsible  for 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  all  schools  in  the  county.  The  county  board 
of  education  appoints  all  the  trustees  for  all  the  schools  in  the  county,  both 
rural  and  urban.  All  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  county  becomes  responsible 
for  all  bonds  issued  for  public  school  buildings.  County  bonds  are  issued  by 
act  of  the  Legislature,  with  a  referendum  to  the  whole  county,  or  without  a 
referendum  if  the  Legislature  decides. 

In  a  personal  letter  says  State  Superintendent  A.  S.  Cook: 

"The  two  largest  cities  in  Maryland  have  populations  of  35,000  and  30,000, 
respectively.  These  and  all  other  cities,  except  Baltimore  City,  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  county  superintendent.  Qf  course,  our  State  Law  of  1922 
provides  a  supervising  teacher  for  every  forty  or  fifty  elementary  teachers, 
whether  in  rural  schools  or  city  schools,  and  two-thirds  of  the  salary  of  each 
supervisor  is  paid  by  the  State.  This  means  that  the  rural  schools  of  Mary- 
land are  being  organized,  directed,  and  supervised  as  efficiently  as  they  are  in 
cities  of  the  same  population." 

In  North  Carolina  there  has  been  during  the  past  few  years  a  marked 
growth  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people  for  making  the  county  more  completely 
a  unit  for  taxation  for  schools  and  for  school  administration  and  supervision. 

In  Richmond  County  there  is  one  county  superintendent  for  both  the  rural 
schools  and  the  schools  in  the  town  of  Rockingham.  In  Lee  County  there  is 
one  county  superintendent  for  both  the  rural  schools  and  the  schools  of  San- 
ford. 

In  Guilford  County,  with  the  exception  of  Greensboro  and  High  Point,  the 
county  has  been  made  one  taxing  district  for  schools  and  with  one  board  of 
control. 

In  Wilson  County  there  is  one  superintendent  for  both  the  rural  schools  and 
the  schools  in  the  town  of  Wilson.  In  this  county  the  county  unit  plan  for 
taxation  for  schools  and  for  school  administration  is  more  advanced  than  in 
the  foregoing  counties.  A  few  years  ago  the  county  voted  a  special  county- 
wide  tax,  and  now  conducts  all  of  its  schools  for  an  eight  months  term  with 
the  exception  of  the  town  of  Wilson  which  conducts  its  schools  for  a  nine 
months  school  term. 

New  Hanover  County  is  no  doubt  the  best  illustration  in  the  State  of  the 
countv  unit  plan  of  taxation  for  schools  and  school  administration.  The 
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county  itself  is  the  unit  of  taxation  for  schools  for  an  equal  length  of  school 
term  for  all  schools  in  the  county,  both  rural  and  city.  All  the  children  in 
the  county  have  a  school  term  of  nine  months. 

The  county  is  the  unit  of  taxation  for  all  bonds  issued  for  the  erection  of 
school  buildings.  The  taxable  wealth  of  the  entire  county  is  now  responsible 
for  county-wide  bonds  for  schools  to  the  amount  of  $741,000.  These  county- 
wide  bond  issues  were  voted  by  the  people  themselves. 

The  county  is  the  absolute  unit  in  school  administration  and  school  super- 
vision. The  town  of  Wilmington  is  not  a  special  charter  district.  All  the 
schools  of  the  county,  both  rural  and  city,  are  under  the  control  of  the  county 
board  of  education.  This  board  appoints  the  school  committeemen  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  also  the  trustees  of  the  city  of  Wilmington.  This  board  appoints 
one  superintendent  for  the  entire  county  and  one  assistant  superintendent 
whose  time  is  devoted  to  the  rural  schools. 

Since  the  county  is  the  unit  in  taxation  for  schools,  at  a  uniform  tax  rate 
for  an  equal  length  of  school  term  for  all  schools  in  the  county,  and  since  the 
county  is  the  absolute  unit  in  administrative  control,  all  the  pupils  now  com- 
pleting the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  county,  both  rural  and  city, 
enter  the  Wilmington  high  school  upon  the  same  terms. 

Since  the  county  is  the  unit  of  taxation  for  schools  for  an  equal  length  of 
school  term  for  all  schools  in  the  county,  it  now  becomes  practicable  for  the 
country  child  to  have  a  teacher  as  well  trained  and  as  competent  as  the  teacher 
who  teaches  the  Wilmington  child,  and  since  the  county  is  the  unit  in  taxation 
for  all  bonds  for  the  erection  of  public  school  buildings,  it  is  now  practicable 
for  the  country  child  to  attend  school  in  buildings  that  are  just  as  comfortable, 
attractive  and  well  equipped  as  the  buildings  in  which  the  Wilmington  child 
attends  school. 

It  seems  then  that  New  Hanover  stands  easily  at  the  forefront  in  the  State 
in  having  made  the  county  both  the  unit  of  taxation  for  schools  and  school 
administration,  and  in  consequence  has  advanced  far  in  providing  for  country 
child  and  city  child  with  equality  in  educational  opportunity. 

The  fact  that  a  county  may  be  large  or  small  in  geographic  area,  the  fact 
that  it  may  he  largely  rural  or  largely  urban  does  in  no  way  impair  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  of  the  county  as  the  absolute  unit  in  taxable  wealth 
for  schools  and  school  administration. 

SUMMARY 

(1)  The  only  way  whereby  the  country  child  can  go  to  school  each  year  as 
long  as  the  city  child,  and  to  a  teacher  as  capable,  as  well  educated,  and  as 
well  trained,  lies  in  making  the  county  itself  the  absolute  unit  in  taxation  for 
schools  for  an  equal  length  of  school  term  for  all  schools  in  the  county,  both 
rural  and  urban. 

(2)  The  only  way  whereby  the  country  child  can  attend  school  in  a  building 
that  is  as  comfortable,  attractive  and  as  well  equipped  as  the  building  to 
which  the  city  child  goes,  lies  in  making  the  county  the  unit  in  consolidation 
and  in  taxation  for  all  money  borrowed  or  for  all  bonds  issued  for  the  erection 
of  public  school  buildings. 

(3)  Only  in  proportion  as  the  county  is  made  the  unit  of  taxation  for 
schools,  for  money  borrowed  or  for  bonds  for  school  buildings  does  it  become 
practicable  for  communities  of  small  population  and  small  wealth  to  receive 
their  just  and  equitable  share  of  corporate  wealth  they  have  directly  or  indi- 
rectly helped  to  create  in  communities  of  larger  wealth. 

(4)  Only  as  the  county  becomes  the  absolute  unit  in  taxation  for  schools  in 
consolidation  and  in  administration  of  schools,  does  it  become  practicable  to 
reduce  the  present  duplication  of  costs  in  teaching  forces,  in  school  building 
and  equipment  and  in  office  force. 
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(5)  With  different  and  independent  boards  of  school  administration,  with 
different  and  independent  superintendents  of  schools,  quite  naturally  arise 
conflicts  in  aims  and  policies  of  school  administration,  in  the  employing  of 
teachers,  in  the  fixing  of  salary  schedule,  in  the  apportionment  of  the  school 
building  fund,  in  the  transference  of  pupils  from  the  county  school  to  the 
town  school. 

(6)  With  separate  and  independent  system  of  schools  each  with  its  own 
requirements  of  work  to  be  met,  it  must  seem  clear  that  unification  and 
standardization  of  work  throughout  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  the 
county  cannot  be  achieved. 

(7)  Only  as  the  county  becomes  the  unit  in  supervision  and  administration, 
can  there  be  developed  a  unified,  progressive  and  efficient,  system  of  county 
schools  working  with  oneness  of  purpose,  and  unity  of  effort  for  the  common 
and  highest  good  of  all  the  children  of  the  county. 

(8)  And  finally,  the  only  plan  whereby  the  county  child  can  receive  even 
approximate  equality  of  educational  opportunity  with  the  child  in  Kinston  and 
LaGrange  lies  in  making  Lenoir  County  one  unit  in  taxation  for  school  for  an 
equal  length  of  school  term,  one  unit  in  school  consolidation,  one  unit  in  taxa- 
tion for  all  money  borrowed  and  for  all  bonds  issued  for  the  erection  of  con- 
solidated school  buildings ;  and  one  unit  in  school  administration  and  super- 
vision with  one  board  of  control,  and  with  one  superintendent  of  all  the 
schools  of  the  county. 
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The  three  large  circles  represent  the  standard  high  schools  under  the  pro- 
posed county-wide  plan. 

The  smaller  circle  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  county  represents  the 
Contentnea  Certified  High  School. 

The  three  smallest  circles  in  the  southern  section  of  the  county  represent 
standard  elementary  schools. 

Arrows  indicate  the  three  standard  elementary  schools  and  the  Certified 
High  School  from  which  pupils  are  to  be  transported  to  the  Kinston  County 
High  School. 


CHAPTER  XV 


PLAN  PROPOSED  FOR  COUNTY-WIDE  CONSOLIDATION 
AND  SCHOOL  BUILDING 

1.  Woodington  Southwest  Center. 

2.  Deep  Run  Center. 
.'!.  Moss  Hill  Center. 

4.  Contentnea  Consolidated  School  Center. 

5.  Pink  Hill  Center. 

6.  LaGrange  Center. 

7.  Kinston  County  High  School  Center. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  all  of  the  forty-five  white  schools  in 
Lenoir  County  are  to  be  consolidated  into  seven  schools.  In  this  county-wide 
program  accredited  four-year  high  school  instruction  is  amply  provided  for 
all  the  children  of  the  county  at  Pink  Hill,  LaGrange  and  at  Kinston.  As  the 
population  increases,  in  these  various  consolidated  centers,  it  may  become 
practical  within  a  few  years  for  all  of  the  consolidated  rural  schools  to  do 
well — not  only  standard  elementary  instruction,  but  one  or  two  years  of 
efficient  high  school  instruction. 

I.    AYOODINGTON-SOUTHWEST  CENTER 

A.  Schools  to  be  Consolidated 

(1  j  The  following  schools  are  to  comprise  the  Woodington-Southwest  Center; 
Maple  Grove.  Lynwood,  McGowan,  Millbranch,  Coahoma  and  the  Woodington 
three-teacher  school,  a  total  of  seven  schools — three  one-teacher,  three  two- 
teacher,  and  the  Woodington  school. 

(2)  School  enrollment  in  these  schools  for  1922-23  was  372  elementary  and 
14  high  school  pupils,  with  17  pupils  of  high  school  grade  going  to  Kinston 
school. 

B.  Proposed  Plan  for  Woodington-Southwest  Center 

(1)  That  the  Woodington-Southwest  school  be  made  a  modern  elementary 
school  with  ten  teachers. 

(2)  That  all  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade  (thirty-one  in  number)  be 
transported  to  the  Kinston  county  high  school. 

(3)  That  the  school  term  be  made  eight  months. 

(4)  That  a  modern  brick  building  with  ten  classrooms,  principal's  office,, 
library  and  an  ample  auditorium  be  erected. 

(5)  That  a  modern  teacher's  home  be  erected  upon  the  school  site. 

(6)  That  a  school  site  of  not  less  than  six  acres  be  provided. 

II.    DEEP  RUN  CENTER 

A.  Schools  to  be  Consolidated 

(1)  The  following  schools  are  to  comprise  the  Deep  Rim  Center:  Deep  Run,. 
Trent,  Wooten,  Smith,  Oak  Grove,  Tyndall,  and  the  Piney  Grove  school — a 
total  of  seven  schools ;  three  one-teacher  schools,  three  two-teacher  schools,, 
and  the  Deep  Run  three-teacher  school. 
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(2)  Total  school  enrollment  in  these  schools  for  1022-23  was  514  helow  the 
seventh  grade.    There  were  no  pupils  enrolled  above  the  seventh  grade. 

B.  Proposed  Plan  for  Deep  Run  (  enter 

(1)  That  for  the  present  Deep  Run  be  made  a  modern,  up-to-date  elementary 
school. 

(2)  That  all  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade  be  brought  to  Kinston.  There 
are  none  above  the  seventh  grade  at  present. 

(3)  That  a  modern  brick  building  with  thirteen  classrooms,  principal's  office, 
library  and  auditorium  be  erected. 

(4)  That  a  modern  teachers'  home  be  erected  upon  the  school  site. 

(5)  That  in  proportion  as  pupils  advance  through  the  grades  that  the  Deep 
Run  school  be  developed  into  a  Junior  high  school,  taking  care  of  grades 
from  one  to  nine. 

(6)  That  a  school  site  of  not  less  than  from  six  to  eight  acres  be  provided. 

HI.    MOSS  HILL  CENTER 

A.  Schools  to  be  Consolidated 

(1)  The  following  schools  are  to  comprise  the  Moss  Hill  Center:  Bland, 
Sandy  Bottom,  Byrd's  and  the  Moss  Hill  school,  a  total  of  four  schools;  one 
one-teacher  school,  two  two-teacher  schools,  and  the  Moss  Hill  four-teacher 
school. 

(2)  Total  enrollment  in  these  local  schools  for  1922-23,  290  elementary  and 
29  high  school  pupils. 

B.  Proposed  Plan  for  Moss  Hill 

(1)  That  for  the  present  Moss  Hill  be  made  a  modern,  up-to-date  elementary 
school  with  eight  teachers. 

(2)  That  all  pupils  now  above  the  seventh  grade  (twenty-nine  in  all)  be 
transported  to  Kinston. 

(3)  That  a  modern  eight-room  building,  with  a  principal's  office,  library, 
and  auditorium  be  erected. 

(4)  That  a  modern  teachers'  home  be  built  upon  school  site. 

(5)  School  term  of  eight  months. 

(6)  School  site  of  not  less  than  six  acres  be  provided. 

IV.   CONTENTNEA  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL 

A.  Schools  to  be  Consolidated 

(1)  The  following  schools  are  to  comprise  the  Contentnea  Consolidated 
School :  Sharon-Grainger,  Bethel,  Hugo,  Contentnea,  Airy  Grove,  Oakdale, 
Dunn,  Barwick,  and  the  Sand  Hill  school,  a  total  of  ten  schools ;  two  one- 
teacher,  six  two-teacher,  and  two  three-teacher  schools. 

(2)  Total  enrollment  in  local  schools  for  1922-23,  533  elementary  and  15 
going  to  Kinston,  total  elementary  enrollment  of  548 ;  28  of  high  school  grade 
in  local  schools,  while  18  of  high  school  grade  attending  high  school,  making  a 
total  of  approximately  600  available  for  this  school. 

B.  Proposed  Plan  for  Contentnea  Consolidated  School 

(1)  That  for  the  present  the  Contentnea  Consolidated  School  be  made  a 
modern  certified  high  school  with  sixteen  teachers. 
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(2)  That  all  pupils  above  the  ninth  grade  be  brought  to  the  Kinston  County 
High  School. 

(3)  That  a  modern  brick  building  with  sixteen  classrooms,  principals'  office, 
library,  and  auditorium  be  erected. 

(4)  That  a  modern  home  be  built  upon  school  site  for  teachers. 

(5)  That  a  school  site  of  not  less  than  eight  acres  be  provided. 

(6)  That  the  school  term  be  eight  months. 

V.  PINK  HILL.  CENTER 

A.  Schools  to  Comprise  the  Pink  Hill  Center 

(1)  The  Pink  Hill  Consolidated  School,  Pine  Forest,  and  the  Taylor  schools. 

(2)  Total  enrollment  in  these  schools  for  1922-23:  elementary  453,  high 
school  78,  total  531. 

B.  Proposed  Plan  for  the  Pink  Hill  Center 

(1)  That  the  present  Pink  Hill  Center  be  extended  to  include  both  the  Pine 
Forest  and  the  Taylor  schools. 

(2)  That  Pink  Hill  be  made  a  first-class  accredited  high  school  with  an 
adequate  number  of  teachers  for  academic  and  vocational  subjects. 

(3)  That  the  present  building  with  proper  modifications  be  used  for  the 
elementary  school. 

(4)  That  a  modern  high  school  building  with  eight  classrooms,  principal's 
office,  library,  food  laboratory,  sewing  laboratory,  dining-room,  chemical  labora- 
tory and  auditorium  be  erected. 

(5)  That  a  modern  teachers'  home  be  erected  upon  the  school  site. 

(6)  School  term  be  made  nine  months,  one  month  of  which  is  to  be  main- 
tained by  community  local  tax. 

VI.  LAGRANGE  CENTER 

A.  Schools  to  Comprise  the  LaGrange  Center 

(1)  Institute,  Aldridge,  Oakview,  .Fairview,  Hickory  Grove,  part  of  the 
Farm  Valley  school,  and  the  LaGrange  school. 

(2)  Total  enrollment  in  these  schools  for  1922-23,  including  the  LaGrange 
school :  elementary  659,  high  school  131. 

B.  Proposed  Plan  for  LaGrange  Center 

(1)  Modern  high  school  building  with  twelve  classrooms,  principal's  office, 
library,  food  laboratory,  sewing  laboratory,  dining-room,  chemical  laboratory, 
and  auditorium. 

VII.    KINSTON  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL  CENTER 
Proposed  Plan  for  the  Kinston  Center 

( 1 )  Rural  schools  brought  to  the  Kinston  Center :  Daly,  part  of  Farm 
Valley,  New  Hope,  Fairfield,  White's,  and  Wheat  Swamp. 

(2)  Total  elementary  enrollment  in  these  local  schools  for  1922-23 — 295 
pupils. 

(3)  All  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade  from  the  Moss  Hill,  Deep  Run,  and 
Woodington  Center,  and  all  pupils  completing  the  ninth  grade  at  the  Con- 
tentnea  Consolidated  Center  be  brought  into  the  Kinston  County  High  School. 
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(4)  Modern  high  school  building  erected  upon  unit  plan  so  that  additional 
classrooms  may  he  added  as  needed  for  the  next  several  years  without  inter- 
fering with  the  foundation,  lighting  or  symmetry  of  building. 

(5)  Since  twelve  classrooms  for  high  school  instruction  are  now  in  use,  it 
may  seem  advisable  in  view  of  the  probable  immediate  growth  in  high  school 
enrollment,  if  the  county-wide  plan  be  effected  to  erect  the  first  unit  of  this 
high  school  building  with  twenty-two  classrooms,  principal's  office,  library, 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  general  science  and  biological  laboratories, 
apparatus  and  storage  room,  three  rooms  for  home  economics,  medical  inspec- 
tion room,  two  rooms  for  shop  and  agriculture,  two  teachers'  rest  rooms,  and 
an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1.000. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


WHAT  WILL  THIS  PROPOSED  PLAN  MEAN  TO  THE  CHIL- 
DREN IN  EACH  CONSOLIDATED  CENTER? 

1.  To  the  Children  of  the  Woodington-Southwest  Centee. 

2.  To  the  Children  of  the  Deep  Run,  Moss  Hill  and  Pink  Hill  Center. 

3.  To  the  Children  of  the  Kinston  Center. 

4.  To  the  Children  of  the  Contentnea  Consolidated  Center. 

5.  To  the  Children  of  the  LaGrange  Center. 

I.  TO  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  WOODINGTON-SOUTHWEST  CENTER 

(1)  Practically  a  Teacher  for  Each  Grade.  Under  the  present  plan  in 
the  Lynwood  school  one  teacher  alone  has  to  teach  six  grades,  six  times  the 
number  the  best  equipped  teacher  in  Kinston  or  LaGrange  has  to  teach.  In 
the  Maple  Grove  school,  one  teacher  has  to  teach  seven  grades,  or  seven  times 
the  number  of  grades  the  best  equipped  teacher  in  the  LaGrange  or  Kinston 
school  has  to  teach.  In  the  Waller  school  one  teacher  has  to  teach  five  grades 
or  five  times  the  number  of  grades  each  teacher  in  Kinston  or  LaGrange  has 
to  teach.  In  the  Millbranch  and  the  McGowan  schools  each  teacher  has  to 
teach  four  grades,  or  four  times  the  number  each  teacher  in  LaGrange  or 
Kinston  has  to  teach,  and  in  the  Woodington  school  each  teacher  has  to  teach 
Sy3  grades.  Under  the  proposed  plan  one  teacher  will  have  to  teach  practically 
one  grade  only. 

(2)  Better  Educated  and  Better  Trained  Teachers.     Of  the  twelve 

teachers  now  employed  in*  these  schools,  one  of  them  has  completed  the  work 
of  the  seventh  grade  only;  one  the  eighth  grade  only;  two  the  tenth  grade 
only ;  five  the  high  school  only ;  while  only  33%  per  cent  of  them  have  even 
attended  college.  Under  the  proposed  plan,  with  one  teacher  for  a  grade, 
thereby  enabling  each  teacher  to  do  a  type  of  work  that  is  encouraging  to  her 
and  acceptable  to  the  community ;  with  a  modern  teacher's  home  on  the  school 
site,  providing  for  each  teacher  a  comfortable,  quiet  and  private  room  in 
which  she  can  make  careful  preparation  for  each  day's  work,  and  providing 
congenial  and  stimulating  companionship  with  her  coworkers  in  the  school; 
providing  a  school  term  of  eight  months,  thereby  making  it  practical  to  pay 
an  annual  salary  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  academic  and  professional  prepa- 
ration of  our  best  equipped  teachers— with  these  many  advantages  resulting 
from  this  proposed  plan,  it  will  now  become  entirely  practical  to  employ  for 
these  children  teachers  who  are  as  well  equipped  in  every  way  as  those  who 
now  teach  the  Kinston  or  the  LaGrange  children. 

(3)  A  Richer  and  a  More  Practical  Course  of  Study.  Under  the  present 
plan  the  teachers'  daily  schedule  in  58  per  centf  of  these  schools  shows  no 
provision  for  the  teaching  of  writing;  in  71  per  cent  no  provision  for  the 
teaching  of  civics ;  in  43  per  cent  no  provision  for  agriculture ;  in  14  per  cent 
no  provision  for  history ;  in  100  per  cent  no  provision  for  music ;  and  in  100 
per  cent  no  provision  for  domestic  arts.  Under  the  proposed  plan  the  pupils 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  study  effectively  not  only  the  three  R's  (read- 

*Based  upon  the  County  Superintendent's  records  for  1922-23. 
fBased  on  County  Superintendent's  records  for  1921-22. 
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ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic),  but  also  geography,  history,  health,  music,  civics, 
nature  study,  agriculture,  drawing,  and  domestic  arts. 

(4)  More  Time  Each  Day  for  Important  Subjects.  Under  the  present 
plan  in  the  subject  of  reading  for  each  of  the  first  three  grades,  the  pupils  in 
this  group  are  having  on  the  average  each  day  23  minutes  only,  the  pupils  in 
La  Grange  63,  and  the  pupils  in  Kinston  an  average  of  50  minutes.  In  writing 
the  pupils  in  this  group  are  having,  in  each  of  the  first  three  grades,  an 
average  each  day  of  6.4  minutes  only,  the  pupils  in  LaGrange  22,  and  the  pupils 
in  Kinston  18  minutes.  In  arithmetic  the  pupils  in  this  group  are  having  in 
each  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  a  daily  average  of  13.4  minutes 
only,  the  pupils  in  Kinston  37,  and  the  pupils  in  LaGrange  a  daily  average  of 
45  minutes.  In  history  in  each  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades,  the 
pupils  in  this  group  are  having  an  average  of  10.5  minutes  only  each  day,  the 
pupils  in  Kinston  30,  and  the  pupils  in  LaGrange  41  minutes  daily.  In 
geography  in  each  of  the  above  grades  the  pupils  in  this  group  are  having  a 
daily  average  of  10.5  minutes  only,  while  the  pupils  in  both  Kinston  and 
LaGrange  are  having  37  minutes  daily.  Under  the  proposed  plan  it  will 
become  entirely  practical  for  the  pupils  in  this  group  to  have  approximately 
as  much  time  each  day  on  these  subjects  as  the  pupils  in  either  Kinston  or 
LaGrange. 

(5)  A  Longer  School  Term.    Under  the  present  plan  the  pupils  in  this 

group  are  now  going  to  school  for  six  months  only  each  year.  Since  it  requires 
from  eight  to  nine  months  to  complete  a  grade  of  work  the  pupils  cannot  com- 
plete the  work  of  a  grade  in  one  school  term.  It  requires  from  two  to  three 
months  of  each  new  session  to  complete  the  work  of  the  grade  they  were  in 
during  the  previous  session.  This  clearly  means  a  loss  of  from  two  to  three 
months  in  the  life  of  each  pupil  each  year  in  his  preparation  for  high  school, 
for  college,  or  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  A  child  entering  school  at  six 
years  of  age  in  any  one  of  the  schools  in  this  group  and  going  to  school  each 
year  for  six  months  only  will,  after  having  completed  his  twelfth  year,  have 
gone  to  school  42  months  only,  and  will  most  likely  not  have  completed  the 
sixth  grade.  The  child  entering  school  at  six  years  old  in  either  Kinston  or 
LaGrange  and  going  to  school  for  a  school  term  of  nine  months  each  year  will, 
after  having  completed  his  twelfth  year  have  gone  to  school  63  months :  that 
is,  the  Kinston  or  the  LaGrange  child  will  have  21  months  more  schooling  at 
beginning  of  his  thirteenth  year  than  the  child  in  any  one  of  the  schools  within 
this  group.  Under  the  proposed  plan  these  country  children  in  their  eight 
months  school  term  will  be  placed  more  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  with  their 
neighbors  and  friends  in  Kinston  and  LaGrange. 

(6)  Better  School  Attendance.  For  1921-22  7  8.4  per  cent  only  of  the 
revised  census  attended  these  local  schools  against  83.1  per  cent  for  the 
county  as  a  whole,  and  against  91.1  per  cent  for  the  Pink  Hill  consolidated 
school  district.  This  means  that  22  per  cent  of  the  future  citizenship  of  this 
territory  is  now  being  untouched  and  uninfluenced  by  these  schools  in  their 
daily  process  of  making  men  and  women  for  the  community,  the  county,  and 
the  State. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  with  well  educated  and  well  trained  teachers, 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  community  service,  and  endowed  with  the  capacity 
of  community  leadership,  capable  of  making  school  work  seem  most  worth 
while,  and  school  life  most  attractive,  it  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  this 
large  percentage  of  children  who  are  not  being  reached  by  the  schools  will  be 
noticeably  reduced,  while  the  percentage  of  this  revised  census  kept  in  school 
every  day  will  be  considerably  increased. 

( 7 )  In  the  Amount  of  Education  Received  by  the  Pupils.  In  this  group 
60.1  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  first  three  grades,  against  41.8  per  cent  of 
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Kinston  and  35.5  per  cent  of  the  LaGrange  enrollment.  In  this  group  81.8 
per  cent  is  in  the  first  five  grades,  against  63  per  cent  only  for  Kinston,  and 
59  per  cent  for  the  LaGrange  enrollment.  In  this  group  92.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment  is  within  the  first  seven  grades,  in  LaGrange  76  per  cent,  in 
Kinston  71  per  cent.  In  this  group  7.5  per  cent  only  of  the  total  enrollment  is 
above  the  seventh  grade,  in  LaGrange  19,  in  Kinston  21  per  cent.  Under  this 
present  plan  then  it  seems  clear  that  81.8  per  cent  of  even  those  enrolled  is 
starting  out  in  life  with  a  fifth  grade  education  only.  And  this  fact  is  going 
to  play  a  vital  part  in  determining  the  economic,  moral,  and  civic  worth  of  the 
future  citizenship  growing  up  in  these  communities. 

But  under  the  proposed  plan  with  teachers  well  educated  and  professionally 
trained,  who  know  how  to  organize  a  school,  to  grade  and  classify  pupils  so 
each  will  be  put  where  he  can  do  the  best  work;  with  each  well  trained 
teacher  devoting  her  time  to  one  grade  only;  with  pupils  studying  subjects 
they  are  interested  in  and  closely  related  to  their  daily  needs;  with  school 
work  and  school  life  now  more  attractive  to  the  pupils ;  with  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  friendly  competition  in  classroom  work,  in  literary  and  athletic  con- 
tests ;  with  a  school  term  increased  from  six  to  eight  months ;  with  pupils 
making  a  grade  each  year ;  with  these  advantages  that  will  follow  the  carrying 
out  of  this  proposed  plan,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  not  81  per  cent  of 
the  future  citizens  starting  out  in  life  with  a  fifth  grade  education  only,  but 
with  the  completion  of  the  seventh  grade  of  the  elementary  school,  and  with  at 
least  one  or  two  years  of  splendid  high  school  instruction. 

(8)  Accredited  Four-year  High  School  Instruction.  Under  the  present 
plan  even  the  7.5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  above  the  seventh  grade  are 
not  receiving  accredited  high  school  instruction.  Because  of  the  small  school 
population  in  each  community,  because  of  the  small  number  of  teachers  in 
each  school,  accredited  high  school  advantages  are  neither  practical  nor  pos- 
sible. But  under  the  proposed  plan,  and  as  a  result  of  this  larger  unit  of 
consolidation  in  this  county-wide  plan,  the  pupils  in  this  group,  as  previously 
seen,  will  not  only  enjoy  advantages  in  a  modern  elementary  school  equal  to 
those  now  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  Kinston  and  LaGrange,  but  upon  com- 
pleting the  work  in  this  modern  elementary  school  will  be  transported  to  the 
Kinston  County  High  School,  and  given  high  school  advantages  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  children  of  Kinston. 

(9)  A  Modern  Elementary  School  Building.  As  a  result  of  this  larger 
unit  of  consolidation  in  this  county-wide  plan  of  consolidation,  the  pupils  in 
this  group  will  enjoy  the  building  facilities  equal  to  those  now  enjoyed  by  the 
children  of  Kinston  and  LaGrange. 

II.   TO  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  DEEP  RUN,  MOSS  HILL  AND  THE 
PINK  HILL  CENTERS 

As  the  conditions  and  educational  needs  to  be  met  at  Deep  Run  and  the 
Moss  Hill  Centers  are  similar  to  those  to  be  met  at  the  Woodington-Southwest 
Center,  and  as  the  plans  proposed  for  the  Deep  Run  and  Moss  Hill  Centers 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  proposed  for  the  Woodington  Center,  the 
pupils  at  Deep  Run  and  Moss  Hill  will  enjoy  educational  advantages  and 
opportunities  similar  to  those  to  be  provided  at  Woodington-Southwest  Center. 

The  Pink  Hill  Center,  however,  because  of  the  distance  from  any  other  large 
center,  the  larger  territory  it  has  to  serve,  the  large  number  of  pupils  it  will 
have  to  provide  for,  will  quite  naturally  have  a  larger  faculty  than  either 
Moss  Hill  or  Deep  Run  or  Woodington-Southwest.  Under  the  proposed  plan 
Pink  Hill  is  to  have  an  additional  brick  building,  a  teachers'  home,  and 
within  a  few  years  will  in  all  probability  have  sixteen  teachers  in  its  faculty. 
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m.  TO  THE  COUNTRY  CHILDREN  COMING  INTO  KINSTON,  AND 
TO  THE  CHILDREN  LIVING  IN  KINSTON 

(1)  To  the  295  elementary  pupils  coming  into  the  elementary  depart- 
ment of  the  Kinston  School  from  the  Daly,  Farm  Valley,  New  Hope,  Fair- 
field, White  and  the  Wheat  Swamp  School,  the  plan  will  mean: 

(a)  A  teacher  for  each  grade.  Under  the  present  plan  two  teachers  alone 
in  the  Daly  school  are  teaching  six  grades,  in  the  Farm  Valley  school  three 
teachers  are  trying  to  teach  nine  grades,  in  the  New  Hope  school  two  teachers 
are  attempting  to  teach  seven  grades,  in  the  Wheat  Swamp  and  in  the  Fair- 
field school  one  teacher  is  trying  to  teach  all  the  seven  grades  of  the  elementary 
school,  while  in  White's  school  one  teacher  is  having  to  teach  five  grades.* 

(b)  Better  educated  and  better  trained  teachers.  Under  the  present  plan, 
of  thef  ten  teachers  in  the  foregoing  schools,  not  one  is  a  college  graduate, 
only  two  of  the  number  have  been  to  college  for  as  many  as  two  years,  three 
have  finished  high  school  only,  while  one  has  not  gone  beyond  the  seventh 
grade. 

(c)  Fewer  daily  recitations  for  each  teacher  and  more  time  for  the  pupil 
on  each  important  subject  studied. 

(d)  School  term  of  at  least  eight  months. 

(e)  Less  waste  of  the  pupil's  time  at  undirected  seat  work. 

(f)  Larger  number  of  pupils  in  each  class,  thereby  providing  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  team  work  in  the  classroom  and  in  literary  contests. 

(g)  A  larger  per  cent  of  the  school  population  enrolled,  larger  per  cent  of 
the  enrollment  in  daily  attendance,  thereby  decreasing  or  preventing  illiteracy 
in  the  community. 

(h)  A  larger  per  cent  of  this  rural  population  completing  the  common  school 
branches,  thus  making  a  larger  number  of  its  future  citizens  more  efficient. 

(i)  A  modern,  attractive,  comfortable  and  well  equipped  elementary  school 
building  in  which  to  attend  school. 

(j)  Pupils  living  too  far  to  walk,  transported  in  a  comfortable  auto  truck  to 
this  modern  school. 

(2)  To  the  children  coming:  into  the  Kinston  County  High  School  from 
the  Woodington-Southwest,  Moss  Hill  and  Deep  Run  Centers,  Farm  Valley 
School  and  the  Contentnea  Consolidated  School,  the  plan  will  mean: 

(a)  A  teacher  for  each  high  school  grade.  Under  the  present  plan  these 
pupils  are  being  taught  by  teachers  who  have  to  teach  from  three  to  four 
grades  each  day. 

(b)  Well  educated  and  professionally  trained  teachers.  Of  all  the  pupils 
above  the  seventh  grade  enrolled  in  these  schools  for  the  session  of  1922-23 
the  record  does  not  show  any  of  them  are  taught  by  a  teacher  who  is  a 
graduate  of  an  A  College. 

(c)  A  minimum  school  term  of  eight  months.  When  once  these  pupils  have 
begun  the  session's  work  they  will  quite  probably  continue  for  the  full  nine 
months  school  term. 

(d)  Pupils  completing  approximately  a  high  school  grade  each  year,  and 
completing  their  four-year  high  school  course  almost  at  the  age  they  are  com- 
pleting the  elementary  school  now. 

(e)  Larger  per  cent  of  rural  pupils  completing  high  school,  thereby  meaning 
a  better  educated  and  a  better  trained  citizenship  for  the  county. 

(t)  Pupils  enabled  to  complete  an  accredited  first-class  four-year  high  school 
without  having  to  leave  home,  paying  board  or  tuition  or  both.  Pupils  living 
too  far  to  walk  will  ride  each  day  to  and  from  the  Kinston  County  High  School 
in  a  comfortable  auto-truck. 


•Based  upon  reports  for  1921-22. 
tBased  upon  reports  for  1922-23. 
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(3)  To  the  high  school  pupils  living  in  Kinston  and  the  high  school 
pupils  coming  from  the  consolidated  rural  school  centers,  the  plan  will 
mean : 

(a)  Modern  high  school  building,  adequately  constructed  and  adequately 
equipped  for  the  most  efficient  type  of  work. 

(b)  Boys  and  girls  from  Kinston  and  the  surrounding  territory  having  high 
school  advantages  in  probably  the  largest  high  school  east  of  Raleigh  with  the 
exception  of  Wilmington. 

For  the  school  year  1922-23  Goldsboro  had  328  high  school  pupils  taught  by 
13  teachers  ;  Wilson  275  pupils  taught  by  15  teachers;  Rocky  Mount  4S0  pupils 
and  16  teachers;  Elizabeth  City  324  pupils  and  13  teachers;  Raleigh  842 
pupils  and  27  teachers,  and  Kinston  380  pupils  and  16  teachers. 

Since  Kinston  now  has  380  high  school  pupils,  and  since  approximately  50 
are  now  ready  to  come  into  the  Kinston  County  High  School  from  the  rural 
centers  previously  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Kinston  County  Hi^h 
School  would  be  able  to  begin  this  present  session  of  1923-24  with  approxi- 
mately 430  high  school  pupils,  and  a  high  school  faculty  of  17*  efficient  high 
school  teachers  on  the  basis  of  daily  attendance  of  30  pupils  per  teacher. 

However,  before  the  close  of  this  present  ten-year  period,  the  Kinston 
County  High  School,  will  in  all  probability  have  gone  far  beyond  this  number 
of  430  high  school  pupils,  and  17  high  school  teachers.  Beginning  with 
1907-08,  and  for  each  five-year  period  since  through  1922-23,  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  high  school  to  elementary  school  pupils  in  the  Kinston  school  has 
ranged  from  18  to  26,  or  an  average  ratio  for  each  five-year  period,  of  21  per 
cent.  The  present  rural  elementary  school  enrollment  from  which  Kinston, 
under  the  proposed  plan,  would  draw  high  school  pupils  is  2019.  If  the  Kinston 
County  High  School  should  draw  21  per  cent  of  this  number  it  would  have 
424  high  school  pupils  from  this  rural  school  enrollment  alone,  and  this 
number  added  to  the  380  enrolled  in  the  Kinston  High  School  for  1022-23 
would  make  a  total  high  school  enrollment  in  the  Kinston  County  High  School 
of  804  pupils. 

But  just  how  many  years  before  21  per  cent  of  this  rural  elementary  school 
enrollment  would  be  in  the  Kinston  County  High  School  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate, and  especially  so  since  less  than  4  per  cent  of  this  enrollment  is  now 
in  the  high  school  grades. 

An  enrollment  then  of  804  pupils  in  the  Kinston  County  High  School  may 
reasonably  be  expected  before  the  close  of  this  present  ten-year  period  or 
before  1933,  even  though  the  school  population  and  school  enrollment  in 
Kinston  Township  and  in  the  surrounding  rural  territory  should  remain  where 
it  is  today.  However,  judged  by  the  past  three  ten-year  periods  the  popula- 
tion in  Kinston  Township,  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  rural  territory,  is 
going  to  increase. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  last  Federal  census,  the  white  population  of  Lenoir 
County  has  increased  by  an  average  of  approximately  25  per  cent  for  each 
decade  since  1890,  while  the  population  of  Kinston  Township,  including 
Kinston,  has  increased  by  an  average  of  39.6  for  each  of  the  past  three  ten- 
year  periods.  Should  the  school  population  and  school  enrollment  in  the  rural 
territory  surrounding  Kinston  make  this  same  increase  of  25  per  cent  within 
the  present  decade  the  total  white  rural  school  enrollment  from  which  the 
Kinston  High  School  would  draw  pupils,  would  be  the  present  rural  elementary 
enrollment  of  2,019  pupils  plus  25  per  cent  or  an  enrollment  of  2.524.  Should 
the  white  school  population  and  white  school  enrollment  in  Kinston  Township 
make  this  same  increase  of  39.6  per  cent  within  the  present  ten-year  period 
the  total  Kinston  elementary  enrollment  from  which  the  Kinston  County  High 


♦Including  two  industrial  teachers. 
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School*  would  draw  pupils  would  be  its  present  elementary  enrollment  of  ap- 
proximately 1,400  plus  39.6  per  cent,  or  a  total  of  1,954  elementary  pupils. 

Therefore  on  this  basis  of  increase  in  total  population,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  within  the  present  ten-year  period  a  total  elementary  enrollment  of 
4,478  from  which  the  Kinston  County  High  School  would  draw  pupils.  And 
should  the  Kinston  County  High  School  enroll  21  per  cent  of  this  number  its 
total  high  school  enrollment  by  the  close  of  the  present  ten-year  period  would 
reach  940. 

On  the  basis  of  elementary  school  enrollment  and  the  per  cent  of  increase 
in  this  enrollment  for  the  past  five-year  period,  we  get  a  different  conclusion 
as  to  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Kinston  County  High  School 
within  the  present  five-year  period. 

The  official  report  of  the  county  superintendent  shows  the  increase  in  the 
total  white  rural  elementary  school  enrollment  for  the  past  five-year  period 
to  be  26  per  cent,  while  the  official  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Kinston 
school  shows  the  increase  in  the  total  while  elementary  enrollment  to  be  ap- 
proximately 26  per  cent. 

The  present  rural  elementary  enrollment  from  which  the  Kinston  County 
High  School  would  draw  pupils  is  2019,  and  should  this  enrollment  increase 
by  this  ratio  of  26  per  cent  this  present  rural  elementary  enrollment  would 
become,  during  this  five-year  period,  2,019  plus  26  per  cent  or  a  total  of  2,544. 
And  should  the  Kinston  County  High  School  draw  21  per  cent  of  this  number, 
its  enrollment  for  this  rural  territory  alone  would  be  534. 

Since  the  elementary  enrollment  for  Kinston  Township  for  1922-23  was 
approximately  1,400,  should  this  enrollment  increase  by  the  ratio  of  26  per 
cent,  then  this  present  elementary  enrollment  would  become,  during  this  present 
five-year  period,  26  per  cent  larger,  making  a  total  of  1,764  pupils.  And 
should  the  Kinston  County  High  School  enroll  21  per  cent  of  this  number,  its 
enrollment  for  Kinston  Township  alone  would  be  370  pupils. 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  elementary  school  enrollment  and  its  percentage 
of  increase  during  the  past  five-year  period,  we  may  reasonably  expect  by 
1929  a  high  school  enrollment  in  the  Kinston  County  High  School  of  534  from 
the  surrounding  rural  territory,  and  370  from  Kinston  Township,  making  a 
grand  total  of  904  high  school  pupils.  Allowing  for  an  enrollment  of  30  high 
school  pupils  per  teacher,  there  would  be  an  efficient  high  school  faculty  of 
30  members. 

From  the  foregoing  paragraphs  the  following  points  seem  clear:  (a)  That 
with  the  present  enrollment  in  the  Kinston  High  School,  and  the  present 
number  of  pupils  in  the  high  school  grades  in  the  rural  territory  adjoining 
Kinston  Township,  the  Kinston  County  High  School,  under  the  proposed 
county-wide  plan,  wTould  begin  operation  for  the  session  of  1923-24  with  at 
least  430  pupils;  (b)  assuming  that  the  Kinston  County  High  School  will  draw 
21  per  cent  of  its  total  elementary  enrollment,  the  total  enrollment  in  the 
Kinston  County  High  School  during  the  present  ten-year  period  will  reach  875 
even  though  the  total  population  in  Kinston  Township  and  the  surrounding 
rural  territory  remains  just  where  it  is  today;  (c)  calculated  upon  the  basis 
of  increase  in  total  population  during  each  of  the  past  three  ten-year  periods, 
the  total  enrollment  in  the  Kinston  County  High  School  by  the  close  of  the 
present  ten-year  period  will  reach  940;  (d)  calculated  upon  the  basis  of 
increase  in  elementary  school  enrollment  made  during  the  past  five-year 
period,  the  total  enrollment  in  the  Kinston  County  High  School  by  1929  will 
reach  a  total  of  904  pupils. 

It  is  needless  to  suggest  that  a  high  school  enrollment  of  430,  875.  904  or 
940  high  school  pupils,  with  an  efficient  high  school  faculty  of  17,  27,  34,  or  39 
members,  will  be  able  to  meet  amply  the  outstanding  purposes  of  a  real  modern 
high  school.   With  this  number  of  high  school  pupils  and  high  school  teachers 
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there  will  be  strong  courses  for  those  wishing  to  enter  college  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  various  professions,  and  there  will  be  strong  courses  for  those 
preparing  for  various  industrial  vocations. 

Sallie,  endowed  with  the  musical  gift,  will  not  be  turned  away,  because 
there  will  be  a  well  planned  course  in  music,  taught  by  experts. 

Mary,  with  the  business  turn  of  mind,  will  not  be  turned  away,  for  there 
will  be  a  strong  commercial  course  with  experts  to  teach  her  commercial 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and  stenography. 

Fannie,  ambitious  to  teach  school,  but  unable  to  go  to  college,  will  not  be 
turned  away,  for  there  will  be  provided  a  strong  course  in  teacher-training 
that  will  enable  her  to  teach  school. 

Bobbie,  the  ambitious  country  boy  with  the  native  endowment  of  a  master 
mechanic  will  not  be  turned  away,  for  he  will  be  taught  by  experts,  mechani- 
cal drawing,  manual  training,  and  shop  work,  and  other  essential  subjects 
that  will  enable  him  to  continue  his  preparation  in  any  of  the  best  mechanical 
colleges  in  the  country. 

Johnnie,  the  sturdy  and  mentally  alert  country  boy,  who  loves  country  life 
and  country  things,  who  wishes  to  become  a  scientific  farmer,  will  not  be 
turned  away  from  the  Kinston  County  High  School,  for  there  will  be  experts 
in  this  school  who  will  give  him  instructions  in  vocational  agriculture  that 
will  prepare  him  for  successful  entrance  into  our  best  agricultural  colleges  in 
the  nation,  or  if  he  cannot  go  to  college,  will  give  him  that  practical  instruc- 
tion in  better  methods  of  farming,  better  methods  of  farm  management,  and 
better  methods  of  marketing  the  crop  he  grows,  that  will  enable  him  to  become 
a  successful  farmer,  and  live  a  happier  and  more  efficient  life  upon  the  farm. 

Julia,  the  girl  with  the  practical  turn  of  mind  for  home-making  and  home- 
keeping,  whose  ambition  it  is  to  make  the  home,  whether  in  town  or  in  coun- 
try, all  that  the  home  should  be  in  comfort,  healthfulness,  attractiveness  and 
beauty,  will  not  be  turned  away,  for  she  will  be  taught  by  experts  in  the  art 
and  science  of  home-making  and  home-keeping. 

With  940  high  school  boys  and  girls  from  the  town  and  the  county,  guided, 
directed  and  inspired  by  from  35  to  40  efficient  high  school  teachers,  with  a 
course  of  study  broad  enough  and  practical  enough  to  enable  each  pupil  to 
find  himself  and  to  equip  himself  to  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency  for  successful 
and  happy  living;  with  940  country  boys  and  town  boys,  country  girls  and 
town  girls  mingling  and  comingling  day  after  day  in  classroom,  literary 
contests  and  in  athletic  contests  of  all  sorts,  each  coming  to  recognize,  appre- 
ciate and  profit  by  the  sterling  qualities  in  the  life  of  the  other,  what  will 
such  a  school,  and  such  advantages  mean  to  the  future  economic,  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  the  future  citizenship  of  Kinston  and  of  Lenoir  County  as 
well? 

IV.  TO  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  CONTENTNEA  CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOL  CENTER 

The  needs  and  conditions  to  be  met  at  the  Contentnea  Consolidated  School 
Center  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  at  the  other  consolidated  rural  school 
centers  under  the  proposed  plan  for  the  county. 

However,  owing  to  the  relatively  large  number  of  pupils  it  will  enroll,  the 
relatively  large  number  of  teachers  it  will  employ,  and  owing  to  the  further 
fact  that  it  is  located  on  one  of  the  finest  hard-surface  roads  in  the  State,  and 
only  from  six  to  ten  miles  from  Kinston,  the  growing  county  seat,  presents  an 
interesting  situation  and  one,  too,  likely  to  be  found  in  many  counties  of  the 
State  where  county-wide  consolidation  is  attempted. 

The  plan  proposed  for  this  Contentnea  Consolidated  School  Center  calls  for 
the  consolidation  of  ten  schools.    According  to  the  November  budget  from 
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1922-23,  made  by  the  county  superintendent,  these  ten  local  schools  had  a 
total  elementary  enrollment  of  533  pupils,  and  a  total  high  school  enrollment 
of  28  pupils.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Kinston 
schools,  15  pupils  came  from  those  schools  into  the  elementary  department, 
and  18  pupils  into  the  high  school  department  of  the  Kinston  school.  Should 
all  of  these  pupils,  including  those  enrolled  in  the  local  schools,  and  in  the 
Kinston  school  be  brought  to  the  Contentnea  Consolidated  School,  there  would 
be  a  total  elementary  enrollment  of  548  pupils  and  a  high  school  enrollment 
of  46  pupils,  thereby  making  a  total  elementary  and  high  school  enrollment  of 
596  pupils.  Allowing  an  elementary  enrollment  of  40  pupils  per  teacher, 
approximately  14  elementary  teachers  would  be  required,  and  allowing  a 
high  school  enrollment  of  30  pupils  per  teacher,  the  high  school  department,  in 
view  of  the  probable  immediate  increase  in  number  of  high  school  pupils  upon 
effecting  this  consolidation,  might  begin  the  session  of  1924-25  with  two  high 
school  teachers. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  the  vital  question  quite  naturally  arises,  Shall 
the  Contentnea  Consolidated  School  undertake  to  become  a  modern  and  a 
really  efficient  certified  high  school,  transporting  its  pupils  above  the  ninth 
grade  to  the  Kinston  County  High  School  for  their  last  two  years  of  accredited 
high  school  work,  or  shall  it  undertake  to  become  an  accredited,  modern 
efficient  four-year  high  school?  Were  the  Contentnea  Consolidated  School  a 
single  and  separate  unit  of  consolidation  within  itself  without  vital  relation  to 
a  unified  county-wide  plan  of  consolidation,  and  a  unified  county  system  of 
schools,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  answer  the  above  question  in  favor  of 
making  the  Contentnea  school  a  four-year  accredited  high  school.  It  would  be 
the  best  that  could  be  done  under  such  circumstances.  But  the  Contentnea 
school  is  not  a  separate  and  isolated  unit  of  consolidation,  it  is  a  vital  link 
in  the  county-wide  plan  of  consolidation.  Therefore  the  important  question 
inevitably  arises,  Cannot  the  educational  needs  of  all  the  children  within  this 
group  of  schools  be  far  better  met  by  making  the  Contentnea  Consolidated 
School  a  modern,  and  a  really  efficient  certified  high  school,  transporting  all 
pupils  above  the  ninth  grade  to  the  Kinston  County  High  School,  than  they 
can  be  by  attempting  to  make  this  school  a  modern,  really  efficient,  accredited 
four-year  high  school?  The  answer  to  these  vitally  important  questions  will 
depend  upon  what  we  consider  the  outstanding  purposes  of  a  real  modern  high 
school,  and  the  possibilities  offered  by  the  Contentnea  Consolidated  School, 
and  the  Kinston  County  High  School  in  reaching  these  outstanding  purposes. 

Modern  authorities,  in  the  field  of  education,  hold  the  view  that  for  a  high 
school  to  be  really  efficient  it  must  undertake  to  reach  these  two  vital  and 
outstanding  purposes:  (a)  By  bringing  together  into  one  school  enough  high 
school  pupils  to  justify  the  employment  of  enough  well  educated  and  profes- 
sionally trained  high  school  teachers,  to  provide  enough  high- school  courses 
to  enable  practically  every  type  of  pupil  attending  school  to  find  out  what  he 
wants  to  do  and  is  best  fitted  to  do;  and  (b)  Having  led  these  pupils  to  dis- 
cover themselves,  their  talents,  and  the  things  they  most  want  to,  to  equip 
them  along  these  lines  to  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency.  If  the  foregoing  be 
admitted  as  sound  and  reasonable  purposes  for  an  efficient  high  school  to 
measure  up  to,  then  to  what  extent  will  it  be  either  practical  or  possible  for 
the  Contentnea  Consolidated  School  to  meet  them?  Is  it  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  Contentnea  Consolidated  School  can  now,  in  the  immediate,  or  in  the 
distant  future,  measure  up  to  these  essential  purposes  of  a  high  school  as  well 
as  the  Kinston  County  High  School?  Will  this  consolidated  school  in  years 
to  come  have  enough  high  school  pupils  to  justify  the  employment  of  enough 
well  educated  and  professionally  trained  high  school  teachers  to  provide  enough 
different  courses  to  enable  all  the  pupils  within  this  group  of  schools  to  find 
themselves,  to  discover  the  lines  of  their  greatest  interest  and  then  equip  them 
along  these  lines? 
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Since  there  are  now  available  for  the  high  school  department  of  the  Con- 
tentnea  Consolidated  School  only  46  pupils,  hardly  enough  to  meet  the  lowest 
requirement  for  an  accredited  three-teacher  high  school,  it  must  appear  self- 
evident  that  the  number  of  different  courses  than  can  be  given  is  very  limited, 
and  that  the  opportunities  afforded  these  46  high  school  pupils  for  finding  the 
lines  along  which  their  talents  lie  are  very  meagre  indeed. 

"But,"  says  one  of  the  ardent  supporters  of  the  Contentnea  Consolidated 
School,  "We  know  we  cannot  have  much  of  a  high  school  to  begin  with,  but 
give  us  a  little  time  and  we  will  grow  into  a  real,  sure  enough  high  school 
amply  able  to  meet  all  the  outstanding  purposes  of  an  efficient  high  school." 
Let  us  see  the  basis  of  his  hopes.  At  present  8  per  cent  only  of  the  total 
elementary  enrollment  within  this  group  of  ten  schools  is  doing  high  school 
work.  Let  us  increase  this  8  per  cent  doing  high  school  work  to  21  per  cent, 
which  is  the  average  per  cent  of  its  elementary  enrollment  that  Kinston  has 
been  drawing  into  its  high  school  for  each  five-year  period  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Now  21  per  cent  of  this  elementary  enrollment  of  548  pupils  gives  us 
115  high  school  pupils.  A  high  school  enrollment  of  115  pupils  means  approxi- 
mately six  high  school  teachers  only.  Therefore  we  could  not  reasonably  hope 
to  have  within  the  next  few  years  more  than  six  high  school  teachers  at  the 
most  in  the  Contentnea  Consolidated  School,  even  on  the  basis  that  21  per 
cent  of  the  total  elementary  enrollment  would  be  in  the  high  school. 

But  again,  during  each  ten-year  period  for  the  past  several  years  the  total 
rural  population  of  the  county  has  increased  on  the  average  of  25  per  cent. 
Should  the  elementary  school  enrollment  in  the  Contentnea  Consolidated 
School  increase  by  this  same  ratio  of  25  per  cent  within  the  present  ten-year 
period,  then  by  the  end  of  this  period  instead  of  an  elementary  enrollment  of 
548  we  would  have  this  enrollment  increased  by  25  per  cent  or  a  total  ele- 
mentary enrollment  in  this  consolidated  school  of  685  pupils.  Should  this 
consolidated  school  enroll  21  per  cent  of  this  number  above  the  seventh  grade, 
we  would  then  have  in  this  high  school  144  high  school  pupils  only.  This 
would  mean  approximately  eight  high  school  teachers  only,  and  certainly  not 
more  than  nine  high  school  teachers. 

With  the  foregoing  facts  in  mind,  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  in  the  Con- 
tentnea Consolidated  School,  with  its  46  high  school  pupils  and  two  high  school 
teachers ;  with  its  115  high  school  pupils  and  seven  high  school  teachers,  or 
with  its  150  high  school  pupils  and  eight  or  nine  high  school  teachers,  includ- 
ing teachers  for  vocational  subjects,  the  pupils  will  have  an  equal  chance  with 
the  children  in  the  nearby  Kinston  County  High  School  with  its  from  900  to 
1,000  high  school  pupils  and  with  its  from  33  to  40  high  school  faculty?  Which 
school  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  offers  the  finest  possibilities  to  the  high 
school  pupils  from  the  rural  communities ;  offers  a  greater  number  of  oppor- 
tunities to  each  individual  pupil  to  find  what  he  is  best  fitted  to  do  in  life, 
and  having  found  what  he  is  best  fitted  to  do,  to  equip  himself  to  a  fair  degree 
of  efficiency  along  this  chosen  line? 

Sallie  is  a  young  girl  with  native  musical  endowment.  She  wants  a  good 
course  in  music,  but  is  informed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  that  because  of 
the  limited  number  of  high  school  teachers  he  is  unable  to  provide  a  special 
course  in  music. 

Mary  is  a  young,  ambitious  girl  with  a  turn  for  business.  She  wishes  a 
course  in  bookkeeping,  typewriting  and  stenography,  but  is  informed  by  the 
principal  that  because  of  the  limited  number  of  high  school  teachers  he  will 
be  unable  to  provide  this  course  for  her. 

Bobbie  is  a  sturdy,  ambitious  country  boy,  is  handy  with  tools,  has  the 
native  endowment  of  a  master  mechanic.  He  wishes  a  course  in  industrial 
arts,  manual  training,  shop  work,  etc.,  but  is  informed  by  the  principal  that 
because  of  the  limited  number  of  high  school  teachers  he  is  unable  to  provide 
this  course  for  him. 
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Fannie  is  a  young,  ambitious  girl,  endowed  with  the  gift  for  teaching. 
Probably  her  parents  will  never  be  able  to  send  her  off  to  college  to  give  her 
the  professional  training  she  needs.  She  asks  the  principal  of  the  school  to 
give  her  a  course  in  teacher-training  that  will  enable  her  to  secure  a  certifi- 
cate for  teaching,  but  he  informs  her  that  because  of  the  limited  number  of 
high  school  teachers  he  is  unable  to  provide  this  course  for  her. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  Contentnea  Consolidated  High  School,  because  of  the 
size  of  the  school  population  from  which  it  draws  its  high  school  enrollment, 
because  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  its  high  school  department  for  some  years 
to  come,  the  limited  number  of  high  school  teachers  it  can  afford  to  employ 
now  or  in  the  future,  the  consequent  limited  number  of  different  high  school 
courses  it  is  practical  for  its  number  of  high  school  teachers  to  teach,  cannot 
hope  to  meet  now.  or  even  in  the  near  future,  in  an  adequate  way,  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  all  its  high  school  pupils. 

V.    TO  THE  COUNTRY  CHILDREN  COMING  INTO  LAGRANGE,  AND 
TO  THE  CHILDREN  LIVING  IN  LAGRANGE 

(1)  To  the  country  children  below  the  seventh  grade  coming  into  the 
elementary  department  of  the  LaGrange  School.  These  pupils,  that  now 
constitute  a  rural  enrollment  below  the  seventh  grade  of  362  pupils  for 
1922-23,  will  come  from  Institute,  Aldridge,  Oakview,  Fairview,  Hickory 
Grove  and  part  of  the  elementary  enrollment  in  the  Farm  Valley  School. 
To  these  pupils  the  plan  will  mean: 

(a)  A  teacher  for  each  grade.  Under  the  present  plan  three  teachers  alone 
at  each*  of  the  schools,  Institute  and  Farm  Valley  are  trying  to  teach  nine 
grades  of  work  or  as  many  grades  of  work  as  nine  teachers  are  having  to  teach 
in  the  LaGrange  school,  while  in  the  Fairview  school  one  teacher  alone  is 
having  to  teach  all  the  seven  grades  or  as  many  grades  as  seven  teachers  in 
the  LaGrange  school. 

(b)  Better  educated  and  better  trained  teachers.  Under  the  present  plan 
not  one  of  the  thirteen  teachers  employed  in  these  schools  is  a  college  graduate, 
and  not  one  of  the  number  has  attended  a  Class  A  college  for  as  many  as  three 
years,  while  one  of  the  thirteen  is  a  graduate  of  the  tenth  grade  only. 

(c)  This  plan  will  mean  that  the  country  children  below  the  seventh  grade, 
coming  into  the  LaGrange  school,  and  the  children  below  the  seventh  grade 
living  in  LaGrange  will  have  educational  advantages  approximately  equal  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  children  in  the  elementary  department  of  the  Kinston 
County  High  School. 

(2)  To  the  high  school  pupils  living  in  LaGrange  and  the  high  school 
pupils  coming  into  LaGrange  from  the  adjoining  rural  communities: 

(a)  A  modern  high  school  building  adequately  constructed  and  amply 
equipped  for  the  most  efficient  type  of  work. 

(b)  Boys  and  girls  from  LaGrange  and  the  surrounding  territory  having  the 
advantages  of  a  standard  four-year  high  school. 

Since  LaGrange  already  has  a  high  school  enrollment  for  1923-24  of  approxi- 
mately 120  pupils,  and  since  approximately  25  high  school  pupils  are  now 
ready  to  come  into  the  LaGrange  High  School  from  the  surrounding  rural 
schools  that  are  to  be  consolidated  with  it.  the  LaGrange  High  School  will  be 
ready  to  begin  its  session's  work  with  approximately  145  high  school  pupils, 
and  approximately  nine  efficient  and  well  trained  high  school  teachers. 

But  before  the  close  of  the  present  ten-year  period,  the  LaGrange  High 
School,  if  this  consolidation  be  effected,  will  in  all  probability  have  gone  far 
beyond  this  number  of  145  high  school  pupils  and  nine  high  school  teachers. 


*Based  on  County  Superintendent's  report  for  1921-22. 
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For  each  five-year  period  since  1912-13,  the  LaGrange  High  School  has 
enrolled  on  the  average  22  per  cent  of  its  elementary  enrollment.  The  ele- 
mentary enrollment  of  pupils  for  1922-23  in  the  surrounding  rural  schools  that 
are  to  be  consolidated  with  the  LaGrange  school  is  3G2.  Should  the  LaGrange 
High  School  enroll  22  per  cent  of  this  number,  there  would  be  80  high  school 
pupils  from  this  rural  school  enrollment  alone,  and  this  number  added  to  the 
present  LaGrange  High  School  enrollment  of  120  would  make  a  total  high 
school  enrollment  for  LaGrange  of  200  pupils. 

It  is  reasonable  then  to  believe  that  within'  the  present  decade  and  under 
the  proposed  plan  the  LaGrange  High  School  would  enroll  at  least  200  pupils, 
even  though  the  population  of  LaGrange  and  the  surrounding  territory  should 
remain  just  where  it  is  today — a  thing  not  likely  to  happen. 

But,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Federal  census,  the  total  population  of  Mosely 
Hall  Township,  including  LaGrange.  increased  from  1890-1900  approximately 
5  per  cent ;  from  1900-1910  approximately  6  per  cent,  and  from  1910-1920 
approximately  21.5  per  cent,  or  an  average  increase  in  population  for  each  of 
the  past  three  decades  of  11  per  cent. 

Should  the  population  of  Mosely  Hall  Township  increase  during  this  present 
decade  by  as  much  as  this  average  increase  of  11  per  cent,  and  should  the 
white  school  enrollment  increase  at  this  same  rate,  then  the  white  school 
elementary  enrollment  from  this  township,  instead  of  being  311  as  now,  would 
be  approximately  11  per  cent  more  or  345.  Should  LaGrange  High  School 
enroll  22  per  cent  of  this  345,  there  would  then  be  in  the  LaGrange  High 
School  from  Mosely  Hall  Township  alone  117  high  school  pupils. 

The  Federal  census  shows  that  Institute  Township,  from  which  most  of  the 
rural  children  will  come  into  LaGrange,  increased  in  population  from  1890- 
1900  approximately  27  per  cent :  from  1900-1910  approximately  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent ;  and  from  1910-1920  approximately  26  per  cent,  or  an  average 
increase  for  each  of  the  past  three  decades  of  approximately  18  per  cent. 

Should  the  population  of  Institute  Township  increase  during  the  present 
ten-year  period  by  this  average  ratio  of  18  per  cent,  and  should  the  white 
school  elementary  enrollment  increase  in  this  same  proportion,  then  the 
white  school  elementary  enrollment  from  the  surrounding  territory  that  is  to 
be  consolidated  with  LaGrange  instead  of  being  362  as  now.  would  be  18  per 
cent  more  or  427.  Should  LaGrange  High  School  enroll  22  per  cent  of  this 
rural  elementary  enrollment,  it  would  have  from  the  surrounding  rural  terri- 
tory alone  94  high  school  pupils,  and  this  94  rural  high  school  pupils,  and  the 
117  high  school  pupils  enrolled  from  Mosely  Hall  Township  would  make  a 
total  enrollment  in  the  LaGrange  High  School  of  approximately  211. 

Allowing  a  high  school  enrollment  of  thirty  pupils  per  teacher,  and  two 
additional  industrial  teachers,  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  proposed  plan 
the  LaGrange  High  School,  instead  of  having  four  high  school  teachers  only 
as  now,  will  in  all  probability  have  from  ten  to  twelve  high  school  teachers. 

With  211  high  school  pupils  and  with  from  ten  to  twelve  well  trained  high 
school  teachers,  the  LaGrange  High  School  will  be  able  to  do  much  in  pre- 
paring its  boys  and  girls  either  for  college  or  for  the  successful  discharge  of 
the  daily  duties  of  efficient  citizens. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


HOW  CAN  THIS  PROPOSED  COUNTY- WIDE  PLAN 
BECOME  OPERATIVE? 

1.  Through  a  Special  CountytWide  Tax  foe  an  Eight  Months  School  Term 

for  All  Schools  in  the  County. 

2.  Through  a  County-wide  Bond  Issue  for  All  New  School  Buildings 

Erected  Under  Proposed  Plan. 

3.  Through  Special  Charter  Schools  Becoming  Part  of  the  County  System 

of  Schools. 

Let  it  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  plan 
either  to  reduce  the  length  of  school  term  in  any  community  already  having 
nine  months  or  to  hinder  any  school  from  going  to  a  nine  months  term.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  plan  to  retard  or  to  discourage  community  initiative, 
but  rather  to  encourage  it.  But  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  plan  to  equalize  the 
length  of  school  term  in  all  schools  of  the  county,  rural  and  urban  alike, 
through  an  eight  months  term.  The  law  emphasizing  this  special  county-wide 
tax  is  given  in  full  below. 

I.  ARTICLE  20.     SPECIAL  COUNTY  TAX  IN  WHICH  PART  OF 
LOCAL  TAXES  MAY  BE  RETAINED 

Sec.  242.  Election  Upon  Petition  of  County  Board  of  Education.  "Upon 
the  petition  of  the  county  board  of  education  of  any  county,  the  county  com- 
missioners shall  order  an  election  to  be  held  in  the  county  to  ascertain  the 
will  of  the  people  whether  there  shall  be  levied  on  all  taxable  property  and 
polls  in  the  county  a  special  county  tax  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  on  the  one 
hundred  dollars  valuation  of  property,  to  supplement  the  six  months  school 
fund  of  the  county." 

Sec.  243.  Rules  Governing  Election.  The  election  shall  be  conducted 
for  the  county  as  nearly  as  may  be  under  the  "Rules  Governing  the  Elections 
for  Local  Taxes,"  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  244.  Maximum  Tax  Levy.  In  the  event  that  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  said  election  shall  vote  in  favor  of  a  special  county  tax, 
said  tax  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  taxes  theretofore  voted  in  any  local  tax 
or  special  charter  district,  except  as  provided  in  section  245.  The  maximum 
rate  voted  shall  be  annually  levied  and  collected  in  each  year  in  the  same 
manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  other  taxes  of  the  county  are  levied  and 
collected,  unless  the  county  board  of  education  shall  petition  for  a  lower  rate. 
In  that  event  the  county  commissioners  shall  levy  the  rate  requested. 

Sec.  245.  The  Rate  in  Local  Tax  or  Special  Charter  Districts.  When- 
ever the  maximum  special  county  tax  rate  levied  or  to  be  levied  under  the 
provisions  of  this  article  is  less  than  50  cents,  each  local  tax,  special  charter 
or  special  school  taxing  district  shall  have  the  authority  to  levy  an  additional 
rate,  not  in  excess  of  the  local  tax  rate  voted  in  the  district,  but  the  total 
special  tax  levy  in  said  district,  including  the  special  county  tax  rate  and 
special  local  tax  rate,  shall  not  exceed  50  cents  on  the  hundred-dollar  valua- 
tion of  all  property,  real  and  personal:  Provided,  this  limitation  shall  not 
apply  to  taxes  for  bonds  or  other  indebtedness  which  remain  an  obligation 
against  the  district,  unless  such  indebtedness  is  assumed  by  the  county  board 
of  education,  and  full  provisions  are  made  for  the  payment  of  the  same. 
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All  indebtedness,  bonded  and  otherwise,  of  said  district  or  districts  may  be 
assumed  by  the  county  board  of  education;  and  such  indebtedness,  if  assumed 
by  the  county  board  of  education,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  special  county  tax 
levied  under  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.  2  46.  Subsequent  Elections  Upon  Failure  of  First.  In  case  a 
majority  of  qualified  voters  of  said  election  in  any  county  shall  fail  to  vote 
for  special  county  tax,  on  the  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
county  board  of  education,  the  county  commissioners  may,  after  six  months, 
order  another  election  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  samp  rules  govern- 
ing elections  for  local  taxes. 

From  the  foregoing  section  of  article  20,  the  following  points  seem  clear : 
(a)  That  upon  the  petition  of  the  county  board  of  education  alone,  the 
county  commissioners  shall  call  this  county-wide  election;  (b)  that  whenever 
the  maximum  special  county  tax  rate  levied  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article  is  less  than  50  cents,  any  local  or  special  charter  district  can  levy  an 
additional  local  tax  rate,  provided  that  its  total  special  tax  levy,  including 
the  special  county  tax  rate,  does  not  exceed  50  cents;  (c)  that  the  county 
board  of  education  is  authorized  to  assume  all  indebtedness,  bonded  or  other- 
wise, of  local  tax  or  special  charter  districts  and  to  pay  this  indebtedness  out 
of  the  special  county  tax  levied  under  the  provisions  of  this  article;  (d)  that 
this  limit  of  a  50-cent  rate  applies  to  supplementing  the  six  months  school 
fund  of  the  county,  and  does  not  apply  to  bonds  that  are  to  be  voted  for  the 
erection  of  new  school  buildings  called  for  in  this  proposed  plan ;  and  (e) 
that  in  case  the  first  county-wide  election,  called  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  fails  to  carry,  then  after  the  expiration  of  six  months,  upon  a  petition 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  county  board  of  education,  the  county 
commissioners  may  call  another  election  for  the  same  purpose  and  in  the 
same  manner. 

H.  ARTICLE  22.     AUTHORITY  TO  ISSUE  COUNTY-WIDE  BONDS 
FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF  SCHOOL  HOUSES 

Sec.  2  57.  Elections;  How  Called.  Whenever  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  so  petition,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  any  county  shall 
order  a  special  election  to  be  held  in  any  county  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  upon  the  question  of  issuing  bonds  and  levying  a  sufficient  tax  for  the 
payment  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  erecting,  enlarging,  altering  and 
equipping  school  buildings  and  purchasing  sites  in  such  county  ...  or  for 
any  one  or  more  of  said  purposes.  Said  election  shall  be  called  and  held  under 
the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  provided  in  this  act  for  "Local  Tax  Elec- 
tions" for  schools.    (Article  17.)    The  ballots  to  be  used  in  said  election  shall 

have  written  or  printed  thereon  the  words  "For  the  issuance  of  $   school 

bonds  and  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  the  payment  thereof,"  and  "Against  issu- 
ance of  $  school  bonds  and  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  the  payment  thereof." 

Sec.  2  5  8.  Bonds;  How  Issued.  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of 
said  county  .  .  .  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  issuance  of  said  bonds  and  the 
levying  of  said  tax,  then  the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  have  power 
to  issue  said  bonds,  which  bonds  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  county 
.  .  .  They  shall  be  issued  in  such  form  and  denominations  and  with  such 
provisions  as  to  time,  place  and  medium  of  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
as  the  said  board  may  determine,  subject  to  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of 
this  act.  They  may  be  issued  as  one  issue,  or  divided  into  two  or  more 
separate  issues,  and  in  either  case  may  he  issued  at  one  time  or  in  blocks,  from 
time  to  time.  The  bonds  shall  be  serial  bonds  and  each  issue  thereof  shall  so 
mature  and  the  aggregate  principal  amount  of  the  issue  shall  be  payable  in 
annual  installments  or  series,  beginning  not  more  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  the  bonds  of  such  issue,  and  ending  not  more  than  thirty  years  after 
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such  date.  No  such  installment  shall  be  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as 
great  in  amount  as  the  smallest  prior  installment  of  the  same  bond  issue.  The 
bonds  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  six  per  cent  per  annum,  pay- 
able semiannually,  and  may  have  interest  coupons  attached,  and  may  be  made 
registrable  as  to  principal  or  as  to  both  principal  and  interest.  They  shall  be 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  the  seal 
of  the  county  shall  be  affixed  to  or  impressed  on  each  bond  and  attested  by  the 
register  of  deeds  of  the  county  or  by  the  clerk  of  said  board,  and  the  interest 
coupons  shall  bear  the  printed,  lithographed  or  etched  facsimile  signature  of 
such  chairman.  The  delivery  of  bonds,  signed  as  aforesaid  by  officers  in  office 
at  the  time  of  such  signing,  shall  be  valid,  notwithstanding  any  changes  in 
office  occurring  after  such  signing. 

Sec.  2  59.    Bonds;  How  Sold.    The  said  bonds  shall  be  sold  by  the  board 

of  county  commissioners  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Municipal  Finance 
Act  then  in  force  for  the  sale  of  bonds  of  cities  and  towns.  They  shall  not  be 
sold  for  less  than  par  and  accrued  interest. 

Sec.  2  60.  Proceeds  of  Bonds.  The  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
said  bonds  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  county  treasurer,  who  shall  hold  same 
under  his  official  bond,  and  shall  be  placed  in  a  separate  fund,  and  paid  out 
for  the  purpose  for  which  the  bonds  were  issued,  only  upon  order  of  the 
county  board  of  education  :  Provided,  that  no  treasurer  handling  the  funds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  any  school  bonds  shall  receive  any  commission 
therefor. 

Sec.  261.  Taxes  for  Interest  and  Principal.  In  the  event  the  issue  of 
said  bonds  is  authorized  by  the  voters  as  above  provided,  and  when  same  are 
issued,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  levy  annually  a  special  tax,  ad  valorem,  on  all  taxable  property  in  said 
county  .  ...  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  said  bonds  as 
such  principal  and  interest  become  due.  Such  special  tax  shall  be  in  addition 
to  all  other  taxes  authorized  to  be  levied  in  such  county  .  .  .  The  taxes 
provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be  collected  by  the  county  officer  collecting 
other  taxes,  and  paid  over  by  him  to  the  county  treasurer,  who  shall  hold 
same  under  his  official  bond,  and  be  applied  solely  to  the  payment -of  principal 
and  interest  of  said  bonds. 

Sec.  2  62.  Frequency  of  Elections.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  preventing  more  than  one  election  and  more  than  one  bond  issue  in 
the  same  school  district  under  this  act. 

From  the  foregoing  sections  of  article  22  the  following  points  seem  clear : 
(a)  That  upon  the  petition  of  the  county  board  of  education  alone  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  shall  order  a  special  election  for  county  bonds  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring,  erecting,  enlarging,  altering  and  equipping  school  build- 
ings and  purchasing  sites  or  for  any  one  or  more  of  said  purposes ;  (b)  that  the 
bonds  shall  be  serial  bonds;  (c)  that  bonds  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  six  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually  ;  (d)  that  bonds  shall 
be  sold  by  county  commissioners  in  the  manner  provided  by  Municipal  Finance 
Act;  (e)  that  proceeds  from  sale  of  bonds  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  county 
treasurer,  placed  in  a  separate  fund  and  paid  out  by  him  only  upon  order  of 
county  board  of  education,  and  that  in  paying  out  this  money  the  treasurer 
shall  receive  no  compensation  therefrom;  (f)  that  in  the  event  the  issue  of 
these  bonds  is  authorized  by  the  voters,  the  county  board  of  commissioners  is 
directed  to  levy  annually  a  special  ad  valorem  tax  on  all  taxable  property  in 
county  to  take  care  of  principal  and  interest  when  due;  (g)  that  this  special 
tax  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes  authorized  to  be  levied  in  the  county, 
and  therefore  is  not  subject  to  the  limitations  prescribed  in  article  20  for 
supplementing  the  six  months  school  fund  of  county  and  for  taking  care  of 
all  outstanding  indebtedness,  bonded  and  otherwise. 
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III.  HOW  A  SPECIAL  CHARTER  DISTRICT  MAY  BECOME  A  LOCAL 
TAX  DISTRICT,  THEREBY  BECOMING  A  PART  OF  THE  COUNTY 
SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Article  II,  Sec.  157.  The  authorities  of  a  special  charter  district  may 
have  the  charter  repealed,  and  the  district  may  become  a  local  tax  district 
in  the  following  manner:  The  board  of  trustees  of  a  special  charter  school 
may  petition  the  county  board  of  education  to  assume  full  jurisdiction  of  the 
special  charter  district,  and  the  county  board  of  education  shall  grant  the 
petition.  Thereupon,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  special  charter  school  shall 
convey  by  deed  the  title  to  all  school  property  of  whatsoever  kind  to  the 
county  board  of  education.  When  the  deed  is  recorded  in  the  name  of  the 
county  board  of  education,  the  special  charter  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the 
special  charter  district  by  that  act  shall  become  a  local  tax  district,  and  shall 
be  governed  as  all  other  local  tax  districts  are  governed.  The  term  of  office 
of  each  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  special  charter  school  shall 
expire  with  the  transfer  of  the  property,  and  a  district  committee  shall  be 
elected  in  accordance  with  law  by  the  county  board  of  education. 

If  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  special  charter  district  shall  refuse  to  act, 
then  one-fourth  of  the  freeholders  of  a  special  charter  district  may  petition 
the  county  board  of  education  for  an  election  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 
people  on  the  question  of  repealing  the  charter  and  becoming  a  local  tax 
district.  If  the  county  board  of  education  shall  approve  the  petition,  it  shall 
be  presented  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  which  shall  call  an  election 
of  the  voters  in  the  special  charter  district.  The  laws  governing  this  election 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  laws  governing  a  local  tax  election.  Those  in  favor 
of  repealing  the  charter  shall  vote  a  ballot  "For  repeal  of  charter,"  and  those 
against  repeal  shall  vote  a  ballot  "Against  repeal  of  charter."  If  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  in  favor  of  repeal,  the  district  shall  become  a  local 
tax  district,  and  the  property  shall  be  transferred  by  the  board  of  trustees  to 
the  county  board  of  education. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  in  no  wise  affect  the  authority  to  levy 
local  taxes  theretofore  voted  by  the  people  of  this  district,  but  the  same  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  the  charter. 
Nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  section  affect  the  validity  of  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  any  special  charter  or  incorporated  district.  The  same  shall 
be  and  remain  a  charge  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  said  district  in  as  full 
and  ample  manner  as  it  was  before  the  repeal  of  the  charter. 

From  the  foregoing  section  of  Article  II,  the  following  points  seem  clear : 
(a)  That  upon  a  petition  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  special  charter  district 
to  the  county  board  of  education,  the  special  charter  district  becomes  a  local 
tax  district,  and  is  henceforth  governed  as  all  other  local  tax  districts  in  the 
county  are  governed;  (b)  that  in  case  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  special 
charter  district  refuse  to  act,  then  one-fourth  of  the  freeholders  of  the  special 
charter  district  may  petition  the  county  board  of  education  for  an  election  to 
ascertain  the  will  of  the  people  as  to  repealing  the  charter  and  becoming  a 
local  tax  district;  (c)  that  the  authority  to  levy  local  taxes  theretofore  voted 
by  the  people  of  the  district  is  not  affected  by  this  section,  but  is  in  full  force 
though  the  special  charter  be  repealed;  (d)  that  the  validity  of  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  this  special  charter  district  is  not  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  for  this  bonded  indebtedness  shall  be  and  remain  a  charge  upon 
all  the  taxable  property  of  the  district.  However,  while  this  bonded  indebted- 
ness does  remain  a  charge  upon  this  district,  yet  as  previously  seen  in  section 
245,  article  20,  all  indebtedness,  bonded  or  otherwise  of  said  district  or  dis- 
tricts may  be  assumed  by  the  county  board  of  education  and  be  paid  out  of 
the  special  county  tax  levied  under  the  provisions  of  article  20. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  TOTAL  COST  AND  TOTAL  COUNTY- 
WIDE  TAX  RATE  NEEDED  TO  PUT  THIS  COUNTY-WIDE 
PLAN  INTO  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION? 


I.  ESTIMATED  TOTAL  COST  OF  TEACHING  AND  SUPERVISION  FOR 
AN  EIGHT  MONTHS  SCHOOL  TERM 

Table  69 — Showing:  (a)  Total  enrollment  in  elementary  and  high  schools  of 
cownty,  white  and  colored  for  1922-23;  (b)  total  number  of  teachers  needed 
for  1923-24,  based  upon  an  enrollment  of  forty  pupils  per  teacher  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  thirty  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  high  schools; 
(c)  number  of  wldte  teachers  in  each  classification  to  be  employed  in 
oounty  based  upon  the  present  ratio  of  each  classification  to  the  total 
number  of  white  teachers  now  employed  in  the  Kmston  schools. 


Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  county  for  1922-23: 

8,240 

718 

8,958 

Total  number  of  teachers  needed  in  county  for  1922-23,  including  two  vocational 

teachers: 

206 

26 

232 

Number  Class  A  teachers  to  be  employed  in  county  system    

64 

40 

27 

101 

(1)  The  above  estimate  includes  two  negro  high  school  teachers  for  the 
county  of  Class  A,  and  94  colored  teachers  of  the  elementary  B  Class.  While 
at  present  only  a  relatively  small  per  cent  of  the  negro  teachers  of  the  county 
are  now  able  to  meet  the  regular  classification  of  certificate  recognized  by  the 
State,  yet  in  a  few  years  many  of  them  will  doubtless  be  able  to  measure  up 
to  the  requirements  of  this  type  of  certificate. 


Table  70 — Showing — 


Different  Classes  of 
Teachers  to  be 
Employed 

Number 
in 
Each 
Class 

Average 
Monthly 
Salary  per 
Teacher 
in  Each 
Class. 

Total  Cost  of  All  Teachers  in  Each  Class  for — 

1  Month 

2  Months 

6  Months 

8  Months 

A.  .  __„  

B  

C   

Elementary  B.._  

Totals  

64 
40 
27 
101 

$  113.60 
100 .00 
95.00 
75.00 

$  7,270.40 
4,000.00 
2,565.00 
7,575 .00 

$  14,540.80 
8,000.00 
5,130.00 
15,150.00 

$  43,622.40 
24,000.00 
15,390.00 
45,450.00 

$  58,163.20 
32,000.00 
20,520.00 
50, 600 .00 

232 

$   

$  21,410.40 

$  42,820.80 

$  128,462.40 

$  171,283.20 
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Table  71 — Showing:  (a)  Present  total  taxable  wealth  of  county;  (b)  total 
cost  of  232  teachers,  one  rural  school  supervisor,  one  whole-time  supervis- 
ing principal  of  the  city  schools  of  Kinston,  the  county  superintendent, 
superintendent  of  Kinston  and  LaGrange  for  the  six  months  school  term; 
(c)  county-wide  tax  rate  to  he  levied  by  county  board  of  education  for  the 
six  months  school  term  under  the  proposed  plan. 


Present  total  taxable  wealth  of  the  county  

S  29,250,000.00 

Total  cost  of  teaching  and  supervision  for  the  six-months  school  term  under  the 

proposed  plan     

135,744.40 

County-wide  tax  rate  to  be  levied  by  County  Board  of  Education  for  teaching  and 

supervision  for  the  six-months  school  term      

46.4  cents 

(1)  From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  46.4  cents  will  be  required  to 
provide  the  cost  of  teaching  and  supervision  for  the  six  months  school  term 
under  the  new  plan. 

(2)  For  the  county  rate  of  46.4  cents  for  the  six  months  school  term  the 
county  board  of  education  will  have  taken  one  of  the  essential  steps  in  pro- 
viding for  all  the  children  of  Lenoir  County  teachers  who,  approximately,  are 
as  well  educated  and  as  well  trained  professionally  as  these  now  teaching  the 
children  of  Kinston. 


Table  72 — Showing — 


Present  total  taxable  wealth  of  county     

$  29,250,000.00 

Total  cost  of  teaching  and  supervision  for  the  two  months  beyond  the  six-months 

45,258.13 

Special  county-wide  tax  rate  needed  to  provide  the  total  cost  of  teaching  and  super- 

vision for  the  two  months      

15 .47  cents 

(1)  From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a  special  county-wide  tax 
rate  of  less  than  16  cents  on  each  one  hundred-dollar  valuation  of  property 
will  provide  the  cost  of  teaching  and  supervision  for  the  two  extra  months  in 
an  eight  months  school  term,  approximately,  as  good  instruction  for  all  the 
children  in  Lenoir  County  as  is  now  being  provided  for  the  children  of 
Kinston. 


Table  73 — Showing- 


Present  total  taxable  wealth  of  county    

Total  cost  of  teaching  and  supervision  for  an  eight-months  school  term   

Total  county-wide  tax  rate  including  the  county  tax  rate  levied  by  board  and 
county-wide  rate  voted  by  people  to  provide  cost  of  teaching  and  supervision  for 
an  eight-months  school  term      


$  29,250,000.00 
180,992.53 


.87  cents 


(1)  From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  county  tax  rate 
of  61.87  cents  on  each  one  hundred-dollar  valuation  of  property  will  provide 
for  efficient  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  work  of  all  the  children  of 
Lenoir  County  for  a  school  term  of  eight  months. 
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n.   ESTIMATED  COST  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  OPERATION,  MAINTE- 
NANCE, AND  OUTLAY  PAYMENTS  UNDER  THE  PROPOSED  PLAN 


Table  74 — Showing  present  total  current  expenditures  for  these  items  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  Kinston  school  and  the  LaOrange 
school,  for  the  nine  months  school  term. 


Total  average  daily  attendance  in  the  Kinston  schools  and  in  the  LaGrange 

School   

2,547 

Administration       

% 

1.14 

Operation  and  maintenance   

2.79 

Outlay  payments    

2.33 

Total  ; 

$ 

6.26 

( 1 )  The  headings  in  the  above  table  are  those  upon  the  blank  form  sent  out 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  the  county  and  city  superintendents 
to  be  used  in  making  their  final  reports  to  this  department.  And  each  of  these 
headings  includes  all  the  items  for  which  the  superintendent  of  the  Kinston 
school  and  the  superintendent  of  LaGrange  school  expended  money  during  the 
session  of  1922-23. 

Table  75 — Showing  the  total  estimated,  current  expenditures  for  administra- 
tion, operation  and  maintenance  and  outlay  payments  for  the  entire 
county  under  the  proposed  plan  based  upon  the  present  total  current  expen- 
ditures per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  the  Kinston  school  and  the 
LaGrange  school  for  the  nine  months  school  term. 


Present  total  average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools  of  Lenoir  County, 
rural  and  urban.     

5,738 

Administration       

$  6,541.32 
16,009 .02 
13,369.54 

Operation  and  maintenance     

Outlay  payments    

Total        

$  35,919.88 

(1)  Under  the  heading  Outlay  Payments  in  the  foregoing  table  only  for  the 
following  items  was  money  expended  in  the  Kinston  school  and  the  LaGrange 
school  for  1922-23;  (a)  new  equipment;  (b)  repairs  and  replacements;  (c) 
libraries;  (d)  audit,  fuel;  (e)  insurance;  (f)  express  and  dray  age.  The 
above  includes  no  expenditure  for  school  buildings  or  school  sites. 


Table  76 — Showing:  (a)  Present  total  taxable  wealth  of  county;  (b)  esti- 
mated present  current  expenditures,  including  salary  for  a  supervisor  of 
auto  trucks  and  school  buildings,  for  administration,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion and  outlay  payments  for  the  entire  county  under  the  proposed  plan 
for  the  six  months  school  term,  based  upon  the  cost  per  pupil  m  daily 
attendance  in  the  Kinston  and  LaGrange  schools  for  a  nine  months  school 
term;  (c)  county-wide  tax  rate  to  be  levied  by  county  board  of  commis- 
sioners to  provide  this  cost. 


Present  total  taxable  wealth  of  county    

Estimated  cost  under  proposed  plan  for  a  six-months  school  term    

County-wide  tax  rate  to  be  levied  by  County  Board  of  Commissioners  to  provide 
this  cost  for  the  six-months  school  term     


$  29,250,000.00 
25,146.58 


8 .594  cents 
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(1)  From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  cost  of  all  the 
items  on  the  above  headings  have  been  prorated  for  the  six  months  school 
term.  This  may  not  seem  entirely  satisfactory  on  the  ground  that  a  few  of 
the  items  included  cannot  well  be  prorated  for  a  six  months  school  term  inas- 
much as  the  cost  would  be  for  a  school  term  of  nine  months.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  case  of  the  cost  for  taking  the  census  and  audit,  insurance, 
and  probably  true  in  the  case  of  repairing.  These,  however,  are  of  small  cost 
in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  fuel  and  janitor  service  which  extends  in  some 
measure  through  the  school  term  of  nine  months  and  can  be  prorated. 


Table  77 — Showing — 


Present  total  taxable  wealth  of  county     

Estimated  cost  under  the  proposed  plan  for  the  two  months  beyond  the  six-months 

school  term      _  

Special  county-wide  tax  to  be  voted  by  the  people  to  provide  tnis  cost.   


$  29,250,000.00 


8,382.19 
2 .87  cents 


(1)  From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimated  special 
county-wide  tax  to  be  voted  by  the  people  to  provide  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion, operation,  maintenance  and  outlay  payments  is  2.87  cents  on  each  one 
hundred-dollar  valuation  of  property. 


Table  78 — Showing- 


Present  taxable  wealth  of  county       

Number  of  additional  trucks     

Average  cost  per  truck    

Total  cost  of  all  additional  trucks     

Estimated  total  market  value  of  all  school  buildings  and  sites  to  be  sold  

Net  cost  of  additional  trucks  

County-wide  tax  rate  to  provide  this  cost,  levied  by  County  Commissioners 


%  29,250,000.00 
50 
775 .00 
38,750 .00 
23,000 .00 
15,750 .00 
.0538  cents 


(1)  While  the  cost  for  administration,  operation,  maintenance  and  outlay 
payments  for  all  the  schools  of  the  county  have  been  calculated  on  the  per 
capita  cost  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  the  Kinston  and  the  LaGrange 
schools  for  a  nine-months  school  term,  yet  it  may  be  justifiable  in  adding  to 
this  total  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  the  net  cost  of  all  additional 
trucks  needed  under  the  county-wide  plan. 

(2)  From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  the  county  tax  rate  needed  to  pro- 
vide this  cost  for  all  additional  trucks  is  .0538  cents,  but  as  the  county  com- 
missioners provide  for  the  six  months  school  term  and  auto  trucks  are  essen- 
tial in  the  operation  of  the  six  months  school  term,  they  will  levy  the  rate. 


Table  79 — Slwiving — 


Present  total  taxable  wealth  of  county    

Estimated  total  expenditures  for  administration,  operation,  maintenance,  and  out 

lay  payments  for  an  eight-months  school  term    

Total  county-wide  tax  rate  needed      -.  


$  29,250,000.00 


49,278.77 
16.8  cents 


(1)  From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  to  provide  for  the  above 
expenditures  for  an  eight  months  school  term  a  total  county-wide  tax  rate  of 
16.8  cents  on  each  one  hundred  valuation  will  be  needed. 
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Table  80 — Showing — 


U>  29,250,000  .00 

Total  of  all  current  expenditures  for  an  eight-months  school  term   

230,271 .30 

Total  county-wide  tax  rate  needed  to  provide  these  expenditures: 

Levied  by  County  Commissioners  for  the  six-months  term   

60 .37  cents 

18.34  '• 

Total.i    

78 .7  cents 

(1)  From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  county-wide  tax 
rate  under  the  proposed  plan  for  conducting  an  eight  months  school  term  is 
78.7  cents  on  each  one  hundred-dollar  valuation  of  property ;  and  60.37  cents 
of  this  amount  is  for  the  six  months  school  term  and  levied  by  the  county 
commissioners  and  that  18.34  cents  of  this  amount  is  to  be  voted  by  the 
people  of  the  county  for  the  two  extra  months  in  the  eight  months  school  term. 


HI.  TOTAL  OUTSTANDING  BONDED  INDEBTEDNESS  FOR  ALL 
SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  ALREADY  IN  USE  IN  COUNTY,  AND  COUNTY- 
WIDE  TAX  RATE  NEEDED  TO  ASSUME  THIS  INDEBTEDNESS. 

Table  81 — Showing — 

Total  taxable  wealth  of  county  for  1923-24   $  29,250,000 .00 

Present  total  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  for  all  school  buildings    370,000.00 

Average  amount  of  money  to  be  set  aside  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal 

on  bonds  .      23,531.58 

Average  county-wide  tax  rate  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal  of  bonds   8  cents 


(1)  Under  the  resolution  passed  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Kinston 
school,  the  total  amount  to  be  raised  in  any  one  year  by  taxation  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  principal  on  this  recent  three  hundred  thousand  bond 
issue  cannot  exceed  $24,600.  This  represents  the  highest  amount  of  interest 
and  principal  to  be  paid  in  any  one  year  on  this  bond  issue.  Since  no  part 
of  the  principal  is  to  be  paid  until  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  issuance 
of  these  bonds,  the  town  has  to  provide  for  the  interest  only  during  this 
period.  This  annual  interest  of  $15,000  represents  the  lowest  amount  of  money 
to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  any  one  year.  The  average  of  the  sum  of  these 
two  amounts,  $24,600  and  $15,000,  which  is  $19,600,  represents  the  average 
amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by  taxation  each  year  for  the  payment  of 
interest  and  principal  on  these  bonds. 

(2)  In  addition  to  this  recent  bond  issue  Kinston  District  is  carrying  a 
seventy-thousand  bond  issue  voted  several  years  ago  for  the  two  brick  build- 
ings already  in  use.  A  tax  rate  of  2.7  cents  is  levied  annually  upon  the 
Kinston  District  valued  at  $13,820,655  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  this  bond 
issue.  This  tax  rate  upon  this  amount  of  taxable  wealth  produces  annually 
$3,731.58,  and  this  amount,  together  with  the  $19,800,  makes  a  total  of 
$23,531.58  to  be  raised  by  taxation  each  year  to  pay  the  interest  and  principal 
of  the  present  total  bond  issue  of  $370,000. 

(3)  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  above,  a  county-wide  tax  rate  of  eight 
cents  on  each  hundred-dollar  valuation  of  property  will  be  required  to  pay  off 
this  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  of  $370,000. 
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Present  total  taxable  wealth      

Total  current  expenditures  for  an  eight-months  school  term  and  for  taking  up  all 

outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  for  schools..  ... 

Total  county-wide  tax  rate  needed  for  those  expenditures   


I  29,2.50,000.00 


253,802.88 
86.7  cents 


(1)  From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  comity-wide  tax  rate 
needed  to  provide  for  all  current  expenditures  for  running  an  eight  months 
school  term  and  for  assuming  all  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness,  is  86.7  cents 
on  each  one  hundred-dollar  valuation  of  property. 


IV.  ESTIMATED  TOTAL  COST  OF  ALL  NEW  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS  AND  TEACHERS'  HOMES* 


Table  83 — Showing — 


Name  of  School 

Number 
of  Class- 
rooms 

Number 
of  Other 
Rooms  for 
Office, 
Library, 

and 
Labora- 
tories, 
etc. 

Seating 
Capacify  of 
Auditorium 

Cost  of 
Each 
School 
Building 

Cost  of 
Each 
Teachers' 
Home 

Total  Cost 

Contentnea  Consolidated.. 

16 

2 

600 

$  63,000 

$  11,000 

* 

74,000 

Woodington  Consolidated. 

10 

2 

400 

39,000 

7,500 

46,500 

Moss  Hill....  

8 

2 

350 

33,000 

6.500 

39,500 

Deep  Run   

13 

2 

550 

53,000 

9,000 

64,000 

Pink  Hill   

8 

6 

350 

44,000 

6,500 

50,500 

LaGrange  

12 

6 

500 

58,000 

58,000 

Kinston  County  High 

School.    

22 

13 

1,000 

128,000 

128,000 

460,500 

*Above  estimate  submitted  by  an  experienced  and  reputable  architect. 
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V.  SUMMARY 

Table  84 — Showing:  (a)  Different  items  of  expenditure ;  (b)  amount  of  each 
expenditure ;  (c)  present  total  taxable  wealth  of  county;  (d)  county-wide 
tax  rate  levied  by  commissioners  for  the  six  months  school  term;  (e) 
special  county -wide  tax  rate  to  be  voted  by  people;  (f)  grand  total  of 
expenditures  and  grand  total  county-wide  tax  estimated  to  be  necessary 
to  put  this  county-wide  plan  into  successful  operation,  for  a  minimum 
school  term  of  eight  months. 


Items  of  Expenditure 

• 

Amounts 

Present 
Total 
Taxable 
Wealth  of 
County 

tin  i>y 

wide  Tax 
Rate  to 
be  Levied 
by  Com- 
missioners 
for  Six- 
months' 
Term 

Special 
County- 
wide  Tax 
to  be  Voted 
by  People 

Total 
County- 
wide  Tax 
Rate 

Teaching  and  supervision  for  eight- 

$180,992.53 
49,278.77 

23,531.58 

21,009.28 
7,315.62 

$29,250,000 

Cents 
46.4 

Cents 
15.47 

Cents 
61.87 

Administration,   operation,  mainten- 
ance, and  outlay  payments  for  an 
eight-months  school  term   

13.97 

2.87 
8 

16.84 

Estimated  amount  of  money  to  be  set 
aside  annually  for  payment  of  in- 
terest and  principal  of  the  present 
outstanding  indebtedness  of  $370,000.. 

Payment  of  annual  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund  on  $360,500  bond  issue  for 
all  new  building  bonds  bearing  5% 
running  for  40  years  

8 

7.2 

7.2 

Payment  of  interest  and  annual  in- 
stallment on  $100,000  borrowed  at 
4J%  for  20  years.    

2.5 

2.5 

Grand  totals  

*282,127.78 

29,250,000 

60 .37 

36 .04 

*96 .41 

♦Does  not  include  seating  class-room  and  auditorium. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


WILL  IT  BE  TO  THE  MUTUAL  ADVANTAGE  OF  TOWN 
AND  COUNTRY  TO  JOIN  IN  THIS  COUNTY- WIDE  PLAN 
FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  ALL  THE  CHILDREN  OF  ALL 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  COUNTY? 


I.  TOTAL  SCHOOL  TAX  RATE  IN  VARIOUS  LOCAL  TAX  COMMUNI- 
TIES IN  THE  COUNTY,  UNDER  THE  PRESENT  AND  UNDER  THE 
PROPOSED  COUNTY-WIDE  PLAN 


Table  85. 


Name  of  Community 

County- 
wide 
Tax 
R.£it6  for 
the  Six- 
months' 
School 
Term 

Local 
Tax 
Rate 
Pre- 
viously 
Voted 
by  Com- 
munity 

Local 
Tax  Rate 
Being 
Levied 

Total 
School 
Tax  Rate 
Under 
Present 
Plan 

County- 
wide 
Tax  Rate 
for  Six- 
months' 
Term 
Under 
Proposed 
Plan 

Special 
County- 
wide  Tax 
Rate  to  be 
Voted  by 

County 
for  Two 
Additional 

Months 
and  Present 

School 

Bonds 

Total 
County- 
wide  Tax 
Rate  Under 
Proposed 
County- 
wide  PlciH 
for  an 
Eight- 
months' 
School 
Term  and 
for  New 
Buildings 

Sharon  

47 

30 

15 

62 

60.37 

36 .04 

96 .4 

Contentnea   

47 

30 

20 

67 

60.37 

36.04 

96 .4 

Woodington  

47 

30 

15 

62 

60.37 

36 .04 

96.4 

Pink  Hill   

47 

30 

30 

77 

60.37 

36 .04 

96.4 

Airy  Grove  - 

47 

15 

5 

52 

60.37 

36.04 

96.4 

Bethel  

47 

15 

5 

52 

60.37 

36.04 

96.4 

Hugo  

47 

30 

5 

52 

60.37 

36.04 

96 .4 

Dunn   

47 

30 

20 

67 

60.37 

36.04 

96.4 

Hickory  Grove  

47 

30 

2 

57 

60 .37 

36.04 

96.4 

Moss  Hill.   

47 

30 

15 

62 

60.37 

36.04 

96.4 

Farm  Valley   

47 

30 

12 

59 

60.37 

36.04 

96.4 

Daly   

47 

30 

5 

52 

60.37 

36 .04 

96.4 

Grainger    

47 

30 

60.37 

36 .04 

96.4 

47 

15 

60.37 

36.04 

96.4 

Byrds.   

47 

30 

60.37 

36.04 

96.4 

Institute   

47 

30 

10 

57 

60.37 

36.04 

96.4 

Oak  View   

47 

30 

15 

62 

60.37 

36.04 

96 .4 

Sand  Hill   

47 

30 

15 

62 

60.37 

36.04 

96.4 

LaGrange  

47 

35 

35 

82 

60.37 

36.04 

96.4 

47 

66f 

bonds  12.7 

48 

*tl  .077 

60.37 

36.04 

96.4 

♦This  will  be  approximately  1.11  in  1924-25. 


(1)  From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  the  county- wide  levy  for  1923-24 
for  the  six  months  school  term  is  47  cents  on  each  one  hundred-dollar  valua- 
tion of  property. 
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(2)  It  is  also  seen  that  practically  all  but  three  rural  communities  voting  a 
local  tax  rate  have  voted  a  30-cent  rate,  making  a  total  school  tax  rate  avail- 
able for  these  communities  of  77  cents.  However,  as  is  seen  from  the  table, 
one  rural  community  only  is  levying  its  full  local  tax  rate  of  30  cents. 

(3)  It  can  be  further  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  average  school  tax 
rate  to  be  paid  this  year  in  all  the  rural  local  tax  districts  of  the  county  is 
approximately  60  cents  on  each  one  hundred-dollar  valuation  of  property. 
This  means  that  the  difference  between  the  average  school  tax  rate  now 
being  paid  in  these  various  rural  local  tax  communities  and  the  school  tax 
rate  they  would  pay  under  the  proposed  county-wide'  plan  for  an  eight  months 
school  term  is  a  difference  of  approximately  36.4  cents. 

(4)  From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Sharon  District  is  paying 
for  1923-24  a  total  school  tax  rate  of  62  cents  on  each  one  hundred-dollar 
valuation  of  property.  For  this  62-cent  rate  it  is  buying  for  the  children  the 
service  of  three  teachers  only.  Each  teacher  is  having  to  teach  approximately 
three  grades  of  work  or  three  times  the  number  of  grades  taught  by  any  one 
teacher  either  in  Kinston  or  LaGrange.  For  this  62  cents  the  community  is 
totally  unable  to  buy  for  these  children  high  school  advantages  that  will 
enable  them,  after  completing  the  eleventh  grade,  to  enter  any  Class  A  institu- 
tion in  the  State.  For  this  present  total  tax  rate  of  62  cents  the  children  in 
this  community  are  attending  school  in  a  building  which  measured  by  modern 
standards  for  a  three-teacher  school  building  scored  on  the  basis  of  1,000 
points,  447  points  only.  Buildings  making  such  a  low  score  are  frequently 
recommended  for  abandonment. 

For  a  total  school  tax  rate  of  96.4  cents  the  people  of  the  Sharon  community 
will  help  to  buy  the  service  of  sixteen  well  educated  and  well  trained  teachers 
with  a  modern  teachers'  home  upon  the  school  site;  will  be  able  to  buy  for 
their  children  two  years  of  splendid  high  school  work  in  the  Contentnea  Con- 
solidated School,  and  two  years  in  the  Kinston  County  High  School,  gradua- 
tion from  which  will  enable  them  with  ease  to  enter  any  Class  A  institution 
in  the  State.  With  this  96.4  cents  tax  rate  the  people  in  this  community  will 
be  able  to  buy  for  their  children  an  eight  months  school  term  both  elementary 
and  high  school  advantages  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  Kinston, 
under  the  proposed  plan. 

(5)  From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Contentnea  community 
for  1923-24  is  paying  a  total  school  tax  rate  of  67  cents  on  each  one  hundred- 
dollar  valuation  of  property.  For  this  total  tax  rate  of  67  cents,  this  com- 
munity is  buying  for  its  children  the  service  of  two  teachers  only.  Each 
teacher  is  having  to  teach  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  grades  each  day,  or 
three  times  the  number  of  grades  taught  by  any  one  teacher  in  either  Kinston 
or  LaGrange.  Under  the  present  plan  high  school  instruction  for  these  chil- 
dren is  totally  out  of  the  question  even  if  their  parents  were  to  pay  a  total 
tax  rate  of  $1.00.  For  this  67-cent  total  school  tax  rate,  the  children  of  this 
community  are  attending  school  in  a  building  which  measured  by  modern 
standards  for  a  two-teacher  school  building  scores  620  points  only,  out  of  a 
total  possible  score  of  1,000  points.  As  500  points  is  the  dead  line  below  which 
buildings  are  frequently  recommended  for  abandonment,  it  is  seen  that  the 
present  Contentnea  building  does  not  reach  very  far  over  the  dead  line  for  a 
two-teacher  building. 

For  a  total  school  tax  rate  of  96.4  cents,  the  people  of  this  community  will 
be  able  to  buy  for  their  children  in  teaching  service,  and  in  high  school  building 
and  equipment  all  the  advantages  outlined  above  for  the  Sharon  children. 

(6)  The  Moss  Hill  community  for  1923-24  is  paying  a  total  school  tax  rate 
of  62  cents.  For  this  tax  rate  they  are  buying  for  their  children  the  service  of 
four  teachers  only.  Each  teacher  is  having  to  teach  on  the  average  at  least 
two  and  one-half  grades  of  work  each  day  or  about  two  and  one-half  times 
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the  number  of  grades  now  taught  by  any  one  teacher  either  in  Kinston  or 
LaGrange.  For  this  tax  rate  of  62  cents  this  community  will  never  be  able  to 
buy  for  their  children  the  advantages  of  an  accredited  four-year  high  school. 
For  this  total  tax  rate  of  G2  cents  their  children  are  going  to  school  in  a 
building  which,  when  measured  by  modern  standards  for  a  four-teacher 
school  building,  scores  600  points  only  on  a  basis  of  1,000  points,  therefore 
scoring  but  little  above  the  dead  line  below  which  buildings  are  frequently 
recommended  for  abandonment. 

For  a  total  tax  rate  of  96.4  cents,  this  community  under  the  proposed  plan 
will  be  able  to  purchase  for  their  children  the  service  of  a  well  educated  and 
professionally  trained  teacher  for  each  of  the  seven  grades  in  a  standard 
elementary  school  for  an  eight  months  school  term  and  high  school  advantages 
in  the  Kinston  County  High  School. 

(7)  The  Institute  community  for  1923-24  is  paying  a  total  school  tax  rate  of 
57  cents.  With  this  tax  rate  they  are  buying  for  their  children  the  service  of 
three  teachers  only.  Each  teacher  is  having  to  teach  each  day  approximately 
three  grades  of  work  or  three  times  the  number  of  grades  taught  by  any  one 
teacher  in  the  LaGrange  school.  With  their  57  cent  tax  rate  the  people  of 
this  community  are  totally  unable  to  buy  for  their  children  high  school  ad- 
vantages that  will  enable  them  after  finishing  the  eleventh  grade  to  enter  any 
Class  A  institution  in  the  State.  Should  they  raise  this  tax  rate  from  57  cents 
to  $1  on  each  one  hundred-dollar  valuation  of  property,  they  still  would  be 
unable,  under  the  present  plan,  to  buy  for  their  children  high  school  ad- 
vantages in  a  Class  A  high  school.  With  the  57-cent  tax  rate  they  are  now 
sending  their  children  to  school  in  a  building  which,  when  scored  by  modern 
standards  for  a  three-teacher  building,  scores  482  points  only  on  a  basis  of 
1,000  points.  Buildings  falling  below  500  points  are  frequently  recommended 
for  abandonment. 

For  a  total  school  tax  rate  of  96.4  cents,  this  community  under  the  proposed 
county-wide  plan  will  be  able  to  buy  for  all  the  children,  those  below  the 
high  school,  and  those  above  the  elementary  school,  the  service  of  twenty-four 
well  educated  and  well  trained  teachers  in  the  LaGrange  school.  With  this 
96.4  cents  total  tax  rate  they  will  be  able  to  help  in  buying  the  service  of  one 
teacher  for  each  grade,  will  help  to  buy  for  their  children  the  service  of  from 
nine  to  eleven  well  educated  and  well  trained  high  school  teachers  for  a  school 
term  of  eight  months.  For  this  96.4  cents  their  children  in  the  primary, 
grammar  grade,  and  high  school  will  have,  for  this  eight  months  school  term 
exactly  the  same  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  LaGrange  in  efficient 
teaching  and  in  a  modern  school  building. 

(8)  The  LaGrange  School.  This  community  for  1923-24  is  paying  a  total 
school  tax  rate  of  82  cents  for  a  nine  months  school  term.  With  this  total 
school  tax  rate  they  are  buying  for  their  children  the  service  of  eight  ele- 
mentary teachers,  including  the  music  teacher  and  five  high  school  teachers 
only,  including  the  superintendent.  At  present  the  community  is  not  able  to 
provide  for  its  pupils  a  modern  high  school  building  adequately  equipped. 

For  a  total  school  tax  rate  of  96.4  cents  the  community  will  be  enabled  to 
buy  for  its  children  for  an  eight  months  school  term  the  advantages  previously 
outlined  in  Chapter  III  of  Part  II,  while  for  a  total  school  tax  rate  of  ap- 
proximately one  dollar  they  will  provide  these  advantages  for  their  children 
in  a  nine  months  school  term. 

(9)  From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  the  city  of  Kinston  is  paying  for 
1923-24  a  county-wide  tax  rate  levied  by  the  county  commissioners  for  the 
six  months  school  term  of  47  cents,  a  local  tax  rate  of  48  cents  for  current 
expenditures  and  a  school  bond  tax  of  12.7  cents,  or  a  total  rate  of  $107.7  on 
each  one  hundred-dollar  valuation  of  property.  When  the  remaining  $100,000 
in  bonds  is  sold  an  additional  bond  tax  rate  of  at  least  three  cents  will  be 
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required.  This  means  that  in  1924-25  the  total  school  tax  rate  in  the  Kinston 
District  will  be  at  least  $1.11  on  each  one  hundred-dollar  valuation  of  property. 

(10)  From  the  above  table  it  is  also  seen  that  the  estimated  total  tax  rate 
for  an  eight  months  school  term  is  96.4  cents  on  each  one  hundred-dollar 
valuation  of  property.  This  tax  rate  of  96.4  cents  includes  the  cost  of  teach- 
ing, supervision,  administration,  operation  and  maintenance  and  outlay  pay- 
ments, fifty  additional  trucks,  taking  over  the  present  outstanding  school 
bonded  indebtedness  of  $370,000  and  $460,500  in  bonds  and  loans  for  the 
erection  of  all  new  school  buildings  and  teachers'  homes  under  the  proposed 
plan. 

(11)  The  local  tax  rate  of  48  cents  levied  upon  the  taxable  wealth  in  the 
Kinston  District  is  for  current  expenditures  to  supplement  the  six  months 
salary  fund  for  the  three  additional  months.  This  means  an  average  of  16 
cents  for  each  of  these  three  months  for  current  expenditures. 

(12)  Under  the  proposed  plan  the  total  school  tax  rate  for  the  Kinston 
District  for  1924-25  would  be  96.4  cents  plus  this  16  cents  or  a  total  school 
tax  rate  of  $1.12  cents.  This  amount  would  be  correct  did  it  require  all  of  the 
16  cents  for  current  expenditures  for  the  ninth  month  under  the  proposed 
county-wide  plan.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  however  that  such  will  be 
the  case. 

For  under  the  present  plan  the  county  board  of  education  is  appropriating 
money  to  the  Kinston  schools  for  the  six  months  school  term  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  per  capita  cost  of  teaching  throughout  the  county.  Therefore  it 
must  seem  quite  clear  that  in  proportion  as  the  rural  schools  employ  Class  A 
teachers  and  pay  them  Class  A  salaries,  in  that  proportion  will  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  by  the  county  board  of  education  to  the  Kinston  schools 
be  automatically  increased.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  appear  equally  clear 
that  in  proportion  as  the  rural  schools  cannot  employ  Class  A  teachers  and 
pay  them  Class  A  salaries  for  their  service,  in  that  proportion  will  the  amount 
of  money  appropriated  by  the  county  board  of  education  to  the  Kinston  schools 
be  automatically  reduced. 

The  proposed  county-wide  plan  provides  for  the  same  percentage  of  the 
different  classifications  of  teachers  throughout  the  entire  county  that  now  pre- 
vail in  the  Kinston  schools  and  for  the  payment  of  these  teachers  upon  the 
State's  salary  schedule.  This  means  that  instead  of  70  per  cent,  as  now,  of 
the  white  rural  teachers  holding  a  certificate  no  higher  than  Elementary  B 
grade,  5  per  cent  only  under  the  proposed  plan  will  hold  a  certificate  that  low ; 
that  instead  of  5  per  cent  only,  as  now,  of  all  white  rural  teachers,  including 
the  principal,  holding  the  highest  certificate  of  Class  A  46  per  cent  of  all  white 
rural  teachers  will  hold  this  higher  certificate  of  Class  A.  Therefore  it  fol- 
lows as  the  night  follows  the  day  that  on  the  present  basis  of  appropriating 
money  to  the  Kinston  schools  for  the  six  months  school  term,  the  amount  these 
schools  will  receive  under  the  county-wide  plan  will  automatically  be  increased, 
thereby  making  it  unnecessary  to  levy  all  of  this  16  cents  for  current  expendi- 
tures for  this  ninth  month. 

(13)  In  providing  an  eight  months  school  term  on  the  county  unit  basis,  it 
seems  quite  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Kinston  school  and  the  LaGrange 
school  will  receive  along  with  the  other  schools  of  the  county  their  equitable 
part  for  school  administration  operation  and  maintenance  for  the  seventh  and 
eighth  month  of  the  school  term,  thereby  again  making  it  unnecessary  to  levy 
all  of  this  16  cents  for  current  expenditures  for  this  ninth  school  month. 

(14)  On  a  reasonable  and  fair  basis  of  calculation  and  estimate  then,  it 
seems  rather  difficult  to  see  how  under  the  proposed  county-wide  plan  Kinston 
District  would  pay  a  higher  school  tax  rate  for  1924-25  than  it  would  pay 
under  the  present  plan.  It  would  be  easier  to  see  how  the  total  school  tax 
rate  for  Kinston  District  for  1924-25  would  be  less  under  the  proposed  than 
under  the  present  plan. 
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(15)  But  again  it  has  been  authoritatively  stated  that  by  the  beginning  of 
1927  additional  buildings  will  be  needed  for  the  children  of  Kinston  even 
under  the  present  plan.  It  has  been  further  suggested  from  the  same  source 
that  this  additional  building  should  be  a  modern  high  school  building  approxi- 
mating a  cost  of  $300,000.  On  the  present  basis  this  amount  will  require  an 
additional  school  tax  rate  of  approximately  12  cents  on  each  one  hundred- 
dollar  valuation  of  property.  Under  the  present  plan  should  there  be  issued  in 
Kinston  in  1927  or  1928  $300,000  in  bonds  for  this  modern  high  school  build- 
ing requiring  an  additional  tax  rate  of  12  cents,  its  total  school  tax  rate  for 
1927-28,  instead  of  being  $1.11,  will  be  approximately  $1.23  on  each  one  hun- 
dred-dollar valuation  of  property. 

(16)  From  the  foregoing  statements  and  calculation  the  following  points 
seem  clear :  (a)  That  the  total  school  tax  rate  for  Kinston  District  for  1924-25, 
whether  under  the  present  or  proposed  county-wide  plan,  will  be  approximately 
the  same — $1.11;  (b)  under  the  present  plan  the  Kinston  District  will  pay  for 
1924-25  this  approximate  school  tax  rate  of  $1.11,  but  without  provisions  for 
a  modern  high  school  building,  while  under  the  proposed  plan  it  will  pay  for 
1924-25  this  same  rate,  but  with  ample  provision  for  a  modern  high  school. 
For  this  proposed  plan  provides  for  a  modern  high  school  building,  built  upon 
the  unit  plan  with  the  first  unit  of  construction  containing  twenty-two  class- 
rooms and  six  additional  rooms  for  laboratories.  This  first  unit,  according  to 
a  conservative  and  reputable  architect  can  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $128,000 
without  equipment;  (c)  should  Kinston  District  after  1927-28.  and  under  the 
present  plan,  provide  this  modern  high  school  building  at  a  cost  of  $300,000, 
then  the  total  school  tax  rate  in  Kinston  District  is  quite  likely  to  be  $1.23, 
while  under  the  proposed  county-wide  plan  Kinston  will  have  its  high  school 
needs  at  that  time  amply  met  and  at  a  conservatively  estimated  total  school 
tax  rate  of  $1.11  on  each  one  hundred-dollar  valuation  of  property. 

From  whatever  angle  the  question  may  be  considered,  it  seems  rational  and 
conclusive  that  the  proposed  county-wide  plan  promises  to  Kinston  District  a 
reduction  in  school  tax  rate  rather  than  in  increase. 

II.  THE  COMMON  ECONOMIC  AND  CIVIC  INTEREST  OF  TOWN  AND 
COUNTRY  PROMOTED   IN   COUNTY-WIDE  PLAN 

(1)  The  Highest  Economic  and  Civic  Welfare  of  Kinston,  LaGrange 
and  the  Rural  Districts  are  Inseparably  One.  This  is  no  new  thought  to 
the  average  citizen,  whether  he  live  in  town  or  in  the  rural  districts.  He 
realizes  full  wrell  that  should  all  the  farmers  of  Lenoir  County  cease  to  sell 
their  cotton,  tobacco,  and  edible  produce  in  Kinston  and  LaGrange,  and  sell 
these  things  in  other  nearby  towns ;  should  cease  to  buy  all  their  supplies  at 
Kinston  or  LaGrange  and  buy  them  elsewiiere ;  should  cease  entirely  all  busi- 
ness dealings  in  these  two  communities  that  the  day  would  not  be  far  distant 
when  both  Kinston  and  LaGrange  would  become  hardly  more  than  a  flag- 
station  of  the  Norfolk  and  Southern  Railway  and  hardly  more  than  black  dots 
on  the  map  of  the  county  and  State. 

The  farmer  is  an  indispensable  agent  in  the  building  up  of  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  county.  By  selling  his  cotton,  tobacco  and  other  produce  in 
Kinston  and  LaGrange  and  in  buying  all  of  his  supplies  in  these  communities, 
he  thereby  inevitably  quickens  the  arteries  of  trade,  promotes  good  business, 
contributes  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  creation  of  their  corporate  wrealth 
in  all  its  forms,  and  constitutes  the  mud  sill  upon  which  its  material  expan- 
sion and  material  wealth  is  builded. 

The  town,  however,  is  equally  indispensable  to  the  farmer's  highest  eco- 
nomic good.  In  providing  a  nearby  market  for  his  produce  and  paying  him 
a  reasonable  profit  on  what  he  sells,  in  providing  wholesale  and  retail  stores 
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conducted  by  honest,  up-to-date  and  progressive  merchants  from  whom  he 
can  buy  at  a  reasonable  price  the  things  he  needs,  in  providing  banking 
houses  conducted  under  wise  and  liberal  business  management,  lending  him 
upon  reasonable  terms  the  money  he  needs  for  the  purchase  of  land,  or  for 
the  permanent  improvements  on  his  farm,  the  town  becomes  an  indispensable 
agent  in  promoting  the  material  expansion,  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
honest,  industrious,  frugal  and  intelligent  farmer,  Kinston,  LaGrange,  and  the 
rural  districts  of  the  county  each  constitutes  equally  essential  links  in  one 
economic  chain,  constitutes  one  financial  and  economic  unity.  They  all  rise 
together  in  the  scale  of  material  progress  and  prosperity  or  they  go  down 
together  in  the  slough  of  business  depression.  In  theory  the  average  citizen 
of  the  town  and  the  average  citizen  of  the  rural  districts  readily  assent  to 
this  reciprocal  relationship,  this  economic  inter-dependence,  but  too  frequently 
in  practice  each  seems  to  forget  that  this  relationship  is  fundamental  and 
inevitable. 

The  average  man  in  the  rural  community  frequently  sees  his  country  link 
only  in  this  county  financial  unity,  over  emphasizes  the  part  the  rural  dis- 
tricts play  in  determining  the  economic  development,  progress  and  prosperity 
of  the  county  as  a  whole.  Too  frequently  his  sky  line  touches  the  earth  where 
town  and  country  boundary  lines  meet.  In  actual  practice  he,  too,  frequently 
sees  his  county  in  blocs  only,  the  country  as  one  bloc,  the  town  as  art  entirely 
different  bloc.  Too  frequently  in  practice  when  the  town  takes  the  lead  in 
any  county-wide  movement,  he  at  once  takes  counsel  of  his  fears  and  his 
suspicions  that  the  town  is  simply  attempting  to  unload  its  burden  upon  his 
shoulders. 

On  the  other  hand  the  average  town  man,  while  readily  assenting  to  the 
economic  unity  of  town  and  country,  freely  admitting  this  fundamental,  inevi- 
table and  reciprocal  relationship,  yet  in  practice  he,  too,  seems  to  forget  it. 
Frequently  he  lets  his  sky  line  touch  mother  earth  at  the  point  where  the 
corporate  limits  of  his  town  ends  and  the  boundary  line  of  the  rural  part  of 
his  county  begins.  He  is  an  isolationist  and  believes  in  the  policy  of  splendid 
isolation,  acts  if  he  were  opposed  to  entangling  alliances  with  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, except  in  cases  where  the  farmers  have  something  to  sell  he  wishes  to 
buy  or  he  himself  has  something  to  sell  he  wishes  the  farmers  to  buy.  Should 
pupils  from  these  outlying  rural  districts  come  into  his  school  and  even  pay  a 
fair  rate  of  tuition,  yet  he  feels  that  this  is  a  generous  benefaction  on  the 
part  of  his  town.  And  should  his  town  possess  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
county's  taxable  wealth,  and  by  virtue  of  this  fact  should  a  reasonable  and 
just  proportion  of  its  school  taxes  go  beyond  its  limits  to  help  in  the  education 
of  the  children  in  these  outlying  country  districts,  he  again  feels  that  his  town 
is  a  most  commendable  agency  of  philanthropy,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  farmers  in  these  outlying  districts  have,  for  all  these  passing  years,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  aided  in  creating  this  personal  and  corporate  wealth 
in  his  town. 

(2)  The  Producing:  Power  of  the  Farmer  Determines  His  Purchasing 
Power,  the  Amount  he  can  Buy,  the  Amount  he  can  Pay,  and  the  Prompt- 
ness with  which  he  Can  Pay.    This  is  another  fundamental  and  inevitable 

fact  that  both  the  average  farmer  and  the  average  town  man  readily  assent  to, 
but  which  in  practice  each  too  frequently  seem  to  ignore.  It  is  doubtless  the 
common  experience  of  merchants,  both  in  Kinston  and  in  LaGrange,  that  they 
have  customers  among  the  farmers  who  are  unable  to  pay  their  accounts  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Year  after  year  they  carry  these  accounts  on  their  books  and 
seem  unable  to  collect  them.  And  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  failure  of  the 
farmer  to  pay  his  accounts  drives  the  merchant  himself  into  bankruptcy  or 
restricts  his  credit  for  the  coming  year. 
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In  many  cases  his  failure  to  pay  his  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  not 
due  to  his  lack  of  industry  and  honesty,  not  due  to  his  lack  of  economy  about 
his  home  and  upon  his  farm,  nor  is  it  due  to  poor  hind  on  which  he  has  been 
farming. 

I  saw  my  friend  Farmer  John  early  one  spring  morning  breaking  up  his  land. 
His  little  bob-tail  mule  was  hitched  to  his  little  one-horse  turning  plow.  He 
was  barely  skimming  the  surface  of  mother  earth.  I  saw  him  later  funneling 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre  steadfastly 
believing  that  a  larger  amount  would  fire  his  cotton  and  ruin  his  crop.  I  saw 
him  later  as  he  went  out  night  after  night  to  watch  for  the  particular  hang 
of  yonder  moon  to  know  when  to  plant  his  seed  in  the  soil.  And  I  saw  him 
later  barring  off  his  corn  deep  with  his  little  one-horse  turning  plow.  I  saw 
the  shining  roots  of  the  growing  corn  with  their  mouths  split  from  ear  to  ear 
as  they  lay  in  the  furrow  behind  him.  But  my  friend  Farmer  John  plowed 
on,  all  unmindful  of  the  harm  he  had  done.  His  cotton  was  growing  upon 
land  to  which  he  had  planted  cotton  for  so  many  years  in  succession  that  now 
the  bumble-bees  all  over  John's  farm  had  been  compelled  to  burrow  a  hole  in 
the  soil  to  get  down  low  enough  to  enjoy  the  sweet  juice  of  the  blossom. 

I  was  there  at  housing  time,  and  my  friend  told  me  that  his  cotton  averaged 
one-half  bale  to  the  acre,  his  tobacco  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre,  while  his  corn  crop  averaged  from  two  and  one-half  to 
three  and  one-half  barrels  to  the  acre. 

I  went  with  my  friend  Farmer  John  to  his  corn  crib ;  there  was  hardly 
enough  nubbins  to  last  till  next  corn-hilling  time.  I  went  with  him  to  his 
smokehouse ;  there  were  his  little  *  hams  hanging  few  and  far  between.  I 
counted  his  potato  hills.  There  were  three,  and  they  were  filled  with  slips. 
I  went  with  him  to  his  wheat  bin,  but  it  was  empty. 

My  friend  Farmer  John  was  not  a  lazy  man.  In  the  early  spring  time  and 
during  the  growing  season  he  was  out  in  his  field  behind  Old  Bill  from,  early 
morn  till  dewy  eve.  Mary,  his  wife,  was  not  lazy.  At  break  of  day  she  was 
always  up  and  about  the  family  breakfast.  And  soon  after  sun  up  she,  too, 
was  out  in  the  cotton  or  tobacco  field  working  side  by  side  with  John  and  the 
children.  In  the  spring  time  John  had  to  take  Bobbie  out  of  school  to  hoe  and 
to  plow.  At  housing  time  he  again  had  to  keep  Bobbie  out  of  school  to  help  him 
to  pull  the  corn,  to  grade  and  tie  tobacco  and  to  pick  the  cotton.  John  and  Mary 
are  not  extravagant  in  their  home  ;  luxuries  are  unknown  ;  comforts  are  almost 
a  stranger,  and  even  the  bare  necessities  of  life  are  not  always  promptly  met. 

And  yet,  after  all  of  John's  toil  through  the  year;  after  the  toil  and  hard- 
ship of  Mary  from  break  of  day  till  late  after  the  going  down  of  the  sun  : 
after  having  to  take  Bobbie  out  of  school  at  the  first  blush  of  spring,  and  keep 
him  out  until  late  in  the  fall :  after  all  this  struggle,  this  sweat  and  grind. 
John  with  his  half  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre  only,  with  his  four  or  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  tobacco  to  the  acre  only,  is  now  unable  to  pay  all  his  grocery 
bill,  for  the  clothes  that  have  protected  him,  Mary  and  Bobbie  from  the 
weather :  unable  to  pay  all  his  fertilizer  bill,  and  is  unable  to  pay  any  part  on 
account  with  the  doctor  for  attending  little  Sallie  when  she  had  typhoid  fever 
last  summer. 

And  you  ask.  what  is  the  matter  with  my  friend  Farmer  John?  It  is  not 
unwillingness  to  meet  his  accounts  promptly :  it  is  not  dishonesty  :  not  lazi- 
ness :  not  wastefulness;  not  extravagance;  not  exceedingly  poor  land.  The 
one  fundamental  fact  back  of  all  John's  failure  is  the  fact  that  with  the 
education,  training,  and  skill  represented  by  a  fifth-grade  education  only,  John 
has  been  unable  to  teach  the  soil  that  he  has  plowed  and  hoed  to  yield  more 
than  one-half  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  more  than  four  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco  to  the  acre,  and  the  sale  of  these  meagre  crops  have  not  netted  enough 
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to  meet  his  obligations  for  even  the  barest  necessities  of  life.  The  producing 
power  of  my  friend  John  is  determining  the  amount  he  can  buy,  and  the 
promptness  with  which  he  can  pay  for  what  he  buys. 

But  the  tragedy  does  not  stop  here.  Bobbie  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father.  He  has  not  been  to  school  since  he  finished  the  fifth  grade. 
Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  total  rural  enrollment  is  now  within  the  first 
five  grades.  Bobbie's  school  days  are  over  now.  Soon  he,  too,  will  become  a 
farmer  out  there  in  the  old  neighborhood.  Soon  he,  too,  will  be  buying  on 
time  from  the  son  of  the  merchant  from  whom  John  has  been  buying.  And 
Bobbie,  with  the  education,  training  and  skill  represented  by  a  fifth  grade 
education  only,  will  be  unable  to  teach  each  acre  of  the  soil  he  is  plowing  and 
hoeing,  to  yield  for  him  much  more  than  it  did  for  his  father.  Bobbie  will 
lack  the  education  and  training  to  profit  from  the  most  modern  and  progressive 
methods  in  farming.  He  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  strong  competition  of  the 
time.  He  is  running  behind  in  his  accounts  now  just  as  his  father  did.  He  is 
behind  in  his  accounts  to  the  son  of  the  merchant  to  whom  his  father  was 
always  hopelessly  in  debt.  He  has  for  years  been  unable  to  pay  a  penny  on 
his  account  with  the  son  of  the  doctor  who  attended  his  little  sister  Sallie 
when  she  was  critically  ill. 

"The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture*  made  a  study  recently  to 
find  out  to  what  extent  the  farmer's  education  affected  his  prosperity.  This 
study  covered  a  large  number  of  farmers  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana. 
These  farmers  were  divided  into  four  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  education. 
A  comparison  of  the  earnings  of  each  group  was  then  made,  with  these  signifi- 
cant results :  Those  farmers  who  had  practically  no  education  made  no  profit 
for  the  year ;  instead  they  showed  an  average  yearly  loss  of  $586  each.  The 
farmers  having  an  eight-year  elementary  education,  such  as  the  rural  schools 
give,  made  an  average  yearly  labor  income  of  $301  per  year.  Those  having 
a  four-year  high  school  education  in  addition  to  an  elementary  education, 
made  an  average  annual  labor  income  more  than  twice  as  large  as  those 
having  only  the  eight-year  elementary  education.  Those  having  a  college 
education  made  an  average  annual  labor  income  22  per  cent  greater  than  those 
who  had  not  gone  beyond  the  high  school.  No  doubt  other  factors,  such  as 
differences  in  natural  ability  and  in  farming  conditions  enter  in,  but  the  rela- 
tion between  education  and  financial  success  on  the  farm  is  so  marked  that 
education  must  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  pro- 
ducing prosperity  on  the  farm  today. 

"Better  schools  for  the  farmer  mean  better  prosperity  for  the  farmer. 
Better  prosperity  for  the  farmer  means  better  prosperity  for  the  merchant, 
the  banker,  the  teacher ;  better  prosperity  for  us  all — we  all  go  up  or  we  all 
Ko  down  with  the  farmer.  Hence  we  all  have  a  very  direct  personal  interest 
in  bringing  the  straggling  rural  schools  up  to  modern  standards  and  putting 
the  education  of  the  farm  group  on  an  equal  basis  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  the  State." 

Aside  from  a  worthy  human  interest,  aside  from  social  justice,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  enlightened  self-interest  alone,  would  it  not  be  a  mighty  fine 
thing  for  Kinston  and  LaGrange,  were  they  able  by  some  magic  wand  to 
transform  the  producing  power  of  all  the  little  Bobbies  and  Marys  in  Lenoir 
County  who  are  to  constitute  its  future  rural  citizenship  from  an  average  of 
one-half  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre  to  an  average  of  one  bale  and  a  half  to 
each  acre  planted,  were  able  to  transform  their  producing  power  of  an  average 
of  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  to  an  acre  to  an  average  of  twelve 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  to  an  acre,  thereby  increasing  the  purchasing  power 
of  this  future  rural  citizenship  by  this  same  ratio  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 
And  would  it  not  be  a  finer  achievement  still  for  these  two  splendid  communi- 
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ties  were  they  able  by  this  same  magic  wand  to  raise  to  a  corresponding  level 
the  intellectual  outlook,  the  social,  moral,  civic  sympathies  and  activities  of 
this  same  future  citizenship  to  whom  it  is  bound  by  these  inseparable  economic 
and  civic  ties? 

Fortunately  Kinston  and  LaGrange  do  not  have  to  rely  upon  Aladdin's  Lamp 
for  this  most  desired  transformation.  This  magic  wand  is  at  hand.  It  is  the 
untiring  cooperation,  the  progressive  and  constructive  leadership,  of  every 
club  of  whatever  sort,  of  every  individual  citizen  in  each  of  these  splendid 
communities ;  it  is  the  combined  cooperation  and  constructive  leadership  of 
both  Kinston  and  LaGrange  clasping,  across  their  border  lines,  the  hands  of 
the  cooperative  and  constructive  forces  from  the  rural  districts  of  the  county 
in  one  determined  county-wide  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  modern, 
efficient  system  of  schools  through  which  will  come  this  transforming  power 
in  the  lives  of  this  future  citizenship  not  only  in  the  country,  but  in  the  towns 
as  well. 

(3)  The  Rural  Districts  of  the  County  Constitute  One  of  the  Indispen- 
sable Reservoirs  from  which  Both  Kinston  and  LaGrange  will  Draw  their 
Future  Manpower.  This  has  been  so  in  the  past,  it  is  so  in  the  present, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future.  In  a  few  years  from  now  boys  and 
girls  today  growing  up  in  these  rural  communities  will  be  coming  across  the 
corporate  limits  of  Kinston  and  LaGrange  to  take  their  place  in  the  various 
occupations  and  walks  of  life. 

And  when  these  country  boys  and  girls  come,  shall  they  come  equipped  not 
only  to  put  their  own  weight,  but  to  add  something  of  value  to  the  com- 
munity's common  good?  Or,  shall  they  come  untrained,  and  unequipped  not 
only  to  pull  their  own  weight,  but  to  be  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  the  com- 
munity into  which  they  have  come?  Shall  they  come  from  those  little  and 
inefficient  schools,  and  with  that  education,  training  and  skill  represented  by 
a  fourth  or  a  fifth  grade  education  only?  Shall  they  cross  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  town  with  their  sky  line  close  to  the  ground,  their  intellectual 
outlook  blurred,  their  social,  civic  and  moral  sympathies  unawakened,  and 
therefore  coming  to  cast  their  ballot  and  their  influence  with  those  who  in 
season  and  out  of  season  endeavor  to  thwart  and  to  throttle  the  highest  com- 
munity good?  Or  shall  these  boys  and  girls,  this  future  manpower,  come 
from  those  large,  modern  and  efficient  schools  with  capable  and  efficient 
teachers,  who  have  taken  them  through  the  elementary  and  high  school,  who 
have  prepared  and  equipped  them  to  make  a  successful  living  wherever  they 
may  go,  broadened  their  outlook  upon  life,  developed  in  them  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  things  most  worth  while,  quickened  their  sense  of  civic  righteousness 
and  instilled  into  them  the  power  and  habit  of  noble  purpose  and  steadfast 
resolve  ? 

The  coming  of  this  future  manpower  into  Kinston  and  LaGrange  from  these 
outlying  districts  is  going  to  be  felt  in  one  direction  or  another.  From  this 
there  is  no  escape.  But  in  what  direction  will  its  coming  be  felt?  That's  the 
question !  And  it  is  a  question,  too,  that  the  parents  of  the  children  now 
growing  up  in  those  towns  cannot  lightly  brush  aside. 

Today  Kinston  and  LaGrange  are  taxing  themselves  generously  for  school 
building,  school  equipment,  and  for  teaching  service,  that  their  children  may 
have  an  ample  opportunity  to  become  the  finest  thing  in  life  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  become,  and  to  make  the  finest  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, the  county  and  the  State,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  make.  But,  from 
the  standpoint  of  social  justice,  from  the  standpoint  of  even  enlightened  self- 
interest,  can  they  brush  aside  an  opportunity  to  join  in  county-wide  cooperation 
in  meeting  the  vocational  needs,  in  ministering  to  the  intellectual,  social,  civic 
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and  moral  needs  of  those  now  on  the  outside,  but  many  of  whom  in  a  few 
years  to  come  will  be  on  the  inside  of  the  town,  hindering  or  promoting  the 
economic,  moral  and  social  values  of  their  own  children  for  whom  now  they 
are  so  generously  spending  and  being  spent? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  of  equal  importance  to  the  parents  of  the 
children  now  growing  up  in  these  rural  communities,  that  when  their  children 
shall  have  grown  into  manhood  and  womanhood,  shall  have  taken  their  places 
in  Kinston  and  LaGrange  to  add  their  finest  contribution  in  the  upbuilding  of 
these  communities,  they  shall  find  there  a  citizenship,  equally  intelligent, 
cooperative,  progressive  and  constructive  as  themselves,  whose  support  of  law 
and  order,  and  whose  appreciation  of  all  the  finer  things  of  life  are  equal  to 
their  own? 

Hence  it  is,  from  whatever  angle  one  views  the  question,  whether  from  the 
standpoint  of  material  development  and  expansion,  whether  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  progressive  and  constructive  leadership,  Kinston,  LaGrange  and  the 
rural  districts  are  inseparably  one.  And  in  the  launching  of  a  county-wide 
plan  having  for  its  avowed  object  the  enhancement  and  promotion  of  those 
common,  vital  and  reciprocal  interests,  not  one  with  complacency  can  say  to 
the  others,  "I  have  no  need  of  thee,  for  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the 
members  suffer  with  it,  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice 
with  it." 


CHAPTER  XX 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

From  the  weight  of  evidence  presented  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  appear  sound  : 

(1)  That  under  the  present  district  plan  of  education  the  educational  needs 
of  the  rural  children  of  Lenoir  County  are  not  being  met,  and  cannot  he  met. 

(2)  That  the  school  buildings  in  which  the  pupils  are  attending  school  are, 
in  many  instances,  inadequate  for  school  purposes  and  should  be  abandoned. 

(3)  That  the  daily  cost  of  teaching  is  relatively  high. 

(4)  That  because  of  inequalities  in  school  population,  and  inequalities  in 
the  amount  of  taxable  wealth  in  the  various  districts  of  the  county,  if  all  the 
children  of  the  people  are  ever  to  enjoy,  even  approximately,  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  in  equipping  themselves  for  the  manifold  duties  of  effi- 
cient citizenship,  the  county  itself  must  become  the  unit  of  taxation  for  an 
equal  length  of  school  term  throughout  the  county,  must  become  the  unit  of 
consolidation,  embracing,  in  one  unified  county  system,  standard  elementary 
and  standard  high  schools  for  all  the  children,  rural  and  urban  alike;  must 
become  the  unit  of  taxation  for  all  money  borrowed  and  for  all  bonds  issued 
for  the  erection  of  consolidated  school  buildings  and  teachers'  homes,  and  must 
become  the  unit  in  school  administration  and  school  supervision. 

(5)  That  in  the  proposed  county-wide  plan  all  the  present  forty-five  white 
schools,  including  both  rural  and  urban,  are  consolidated  into  seven  schools 
only,  all  conducted  for  a  minimum  school  term  of  eight  months.  These  seven 
schools  include  three  standard  elementary  schools  with  at  least  one  teacher 
for  each  of  the  seven  grades,  and  one  standard  elementary  school  with  two 
years  of  efficient  high  school  instruction  and  three  standard  high  schools,  the 
Kinston  County  High  School,  the  LaGrange  High  School,  and  the  Pink  Hill 
High  School,  made  easily  accessible  to  all  the  children  of  the  county  by  auto 
transportation. 

(6)  That  this  proposed  county-wide  plan  becomes  operative  through  the 
voting  of  a  special  county-wide  tax  under  Article  20,  for  an  equal  length  of 
school  term  for  all  schools  in  the  county  ;  through  the  voting  of  a  county-wide 
bond  issue  under  Article  22,  for  the  erection  of  all  new,  consolidated  school 
buildings  in  both  town  and  country;  and  through  the  special  charter  districts 
becoming  a  part  of  the  county  system  as  provided  for  in  Article  11  of  the 
Public  School  Laws  of  1923. 

(7)  That  the  grand  annual  total  cost  of  putting  this  county-wide  plan  into 
operation,  for  an  eight  months  school  term,  including  a  total  of  annual  current 
expenditures,  the  annual  amount  set  aside  for  taking  care  of  the  $370,000  in 
bonds  previously  voted  for  schools,  the  annual  amount  to  be  set  aside  to  take 
care  of  the  $460,000  in  money  borrowed  or  bonds  voted  for  the  erection  of  all 
new  consolidated  school  buildings  in  town  and  country  under  proposed  plan  is 
estimated  at  $282,098.63. 

(8)  That  the  total  county-wide  tax  rate  needed  to  put  this  plan  into  opera- 
tion  is  96.4  cents,  including  a  60-cent  rate  to  be  levied  by  the  commissioners 
for  the  six  months  school  term  and  the  36.04-cent  rate  to  be  voted  as  a  special 
tax  rate  by  the  people  of  the  county. 

(9)  That  because  the  economic  and  civic  interest  of  town  and  country  are 
inseparably  one,  it  will  be  to  their  mutual  advantage  to  join  in  this  county- 
wide  program. 
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(10)  What  this  proposed  county-wide  plan  will  mean  to  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people  in  Lenoir  County  in  comparison  with  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties they  now  have  under  the  present  plan  may  be  seen  in  the  parallel  columns 
below : 


Educational  Opportunities  Under 
Present  District  Plan 

(1)  In  60  per  cent  of  the  white  one- 

teacher  schools,  31.6  per  cent 
of  the  two-teacher  schools,  no 
provision  on  teachers'  daily 
schedule  for  writing. 

(2)  One  hundred  per  cent  of  rural 

schools  without  provision  for 
regular  instruction  in  music. 

(3)  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher 
schools,  53  per  cent  of  two- 
teacher  schools,  33%  per  cent 
of  three-teacher  schools,  make 
no  provision  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture. 

(4)  One  hundred  per  cent  of  rural 

schools  show  no  provision  for 
domestic  art,  for  cooking,  sew- 
ing, home-making  and  home- 
keeping. 

(5)  Average  school  term,  six  months. 

(6)  Average  of  three  to  four  grades 

for  each  teacher. 

<7)  Average  number  daily  classes 
.  per  teacher,  21. 

<8)  Average  number  minutes  for 
each  daily  class,  18. 

(9)  Pupils  in  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  grades  in  reading  from 
one  to  two  years  below  where 
they  should  be  according  to 
standardized  tests. 

(10)  Pupils  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 

grades  in  arithmetic  one  year 
behind  in  their  achievement. 

(11)  Pupils  not  properly  classed  in 

accordance  with  their  ability 
to  advance;  60  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment  placed  from  one  to 
three  grades  below  where  they 
should  be. 
•(12)  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  entire 
white  rural  enrollment  within 
first  five  grades. 

(13)  Ninety-four  and  five-tenths  per 

cent  of  total  enrollment  within 
first  seven  grades. 

(14)  Five  and  eight-tenths  per  cent 

only  of  total  rural  enrollment 
above  seventh  grade. 


Educational  Opportunities  Under 
Proposed  County-wide  Plan 

(1)  All   schools  will  make  proper 
provision  for  writing. 


(2)  Will  be  practical  for  a  large 
number  rural  children  to  have 
good  instruction  in  music. 

(3)  All  rural  pupils  above  seventh 

grade  have  splendid  opportun- 
ity for  study  of  agriculture. 


(4)  All  girls  above  seventh  grade 

will  have  splendid  opportunity 
for  first-class  instruction  in  do- 
mestic arts. 

(5)  Minimum    school    term,  eight 
months. 

(6)  One  teacher,  one  grade. 

(7)  Average  number  daily  classes 
per  teacher,  8  to  9. 

(8)  Average   number   minutes  per 

daily  class,  26. 

(9)  Majority  of  pupils  brought  ap- 

proximately up  to  standard  in 
reading. 


(10)  Majority  of  pupils  in  fifth  and 

sixth  grade  approximately  up 
to  standard  in  arithmetic. 

(11)  Proper  gradation  and  classifica- 

tion of  pupils  now  become  prac- 
tical. 


(12)  Estimated    63    per    cent  only 
within  the  first  five  grades. 

(13)  Estimated  at  not  more  than  73 

per  cent  below  high  school  en- 
rollment. 

(14)  Estimated  at  20-21  per  cent  of 
total  enrollment  in  high  school. 
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Educational  Opportunities  Under 
.  Present  District  Plan 

(15)  Favored  few  only  in  reach  of  a 
Class  A  four-year  high  school. 


(16)  Percentage    of    total  seventh 

grade  enrollment  completing 
seventh  grade,  29  per  cent. 

(17)  Average  age  of  pupils  complet- 

ing seventh  grade  14  years  and 
2  months. 

(18)  Requires  from  one  and  a  half 

to  two  years  to  complete  one 
grade  of  work. 

(19)  Nineteen  per  cent  only  of  total 

white  enrollment  of  normal  age 
for  their  grade. 

(20)  Teachers  as  a  whole  poorly 
equipped  for  efficient  teaching, 
70  per  cent  holding  elementary 
B  certificates  only. 

(21)  Five  per  cent  only  of  all  white 

rural  teachers,  including  prin- 
cipals, holding  highest  certifi- 
cate of  Class  A. 

(22)  With  from  three  to  seven  grades 

to  teach  each  day  with  from 
19  to  32  daily  classes  to  hear, 
careful  preparation  on  part  of 
teacher  of  each  lesson  she 
teaches  wholly  out  of  question. 

(23)  Hearing  lessons,  hearing  pupils 

recite  what  they  tried  to  learn 
at  their  seats  or  at  home  is  the 
prevailing  substitute  for  teach- 
ing. 

(24)  Each  teacher  practically  a  law 

unto  herself  in  the  amount  of 
work  required  of  children  be- 
fore promoting  them  from  one 
grade  to  another.  About  as 
many  different  standards  for 
promoting  children  from  sev- 
enth grade  to  high  school  as 
there  are  seventh  grade  teach- 
ers in  county. 

(25)  Careful,  systematic  and  efficient 

supervision  of  the  work  of  the 
teachers  out  of  question  be- 
cause of  many  administrative 
duties  of  county  superintendent 
and  the  390  square  miles  over 
which  42  separate  white  schools 
are  scattered. 


Educational  Opportunities  Under 
Proposed  County- wide  Plah 

(15)  Every  child  in  county  in  easy 

riding  reach  of  an  accredited 
Class  A  four-year  high  school 
by  means  of  auto  transporta- 
tion. 

(16)  Estimated  total  enrollment  com- 

pleting seventh  grade,  67  per 
cent. 

(17)  Estimated  age  of  pupils  com- 
pleting seventh  grade  at  12% 
to  13  years  of  age. 

(18)  Pupils  now  completing  a  grade 

each  year. 

(19)  Estimated  at  from  40  to  50  per 

cent  of  normal  age  for  their 
grade. 

(20)  Estimated  at  5  per  cent  only 
holding  as  low  as  Elementary 
B  certificates. 

(21)  Estimated  at  46  per  cent  hold- 
ing this  highest  class  certifi- 
cate. 

(22)  With  one  grade  only,  with  from 

8  to  10  classes  a  day  only, 
teacher  can  make  careful  prepa- 
ration of  each  lesson  she 
teaches. 

(23)  Teaching    children    instead  of 

"hearing  lessons"  is  now  the 
rule. 


(24)  Work  of  the  elementary  school 
unified  and  standardized.  Pu- 
pils completing  seventh  grade 
in  one  school  have  no  trouble 
in  entering  eighth  grade  in  any 
school  in  county. 


(25)  Constant,  helpful  and  efficient 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the 
teachers  is  provided  through 
the  employment  of  a  capable 
rural  school  supervisor  to  assist 
superintendent. 
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Educational  Opportunities  Under 
Present  District  Plan 

(26)  Each  separate  school  more  or 

less  a  system  in  itself,  in  its 
organization,  management  and 
work.  Practically  42  different 
systems  of  schools  in  county. 

(27)  Average  number  of  pupils  for 

each  grade  outside  of  Pink 
Hill,  6. 

(28)  But  few  opportunities  for  de- 

veloping habit  of  team  work ; 
but  few  opportunities  for  class- 
room, literary  and  athletic  con- 
tests, for  wholesome  rivalry  and 
emulation. 

(29)  School  spirit  indifferent  and 
feeble. 

(30)  But  little  incentive  to  habits  of 
promptness  in  the  performance 
of  school  duties  and  regularity 
in  school  attendance. 


(31)  In  walking  to  and  from  school 

children  are  liable  to  be  sub- 
jected to  those  offenses  to  de- 
cency and  good  morals. 

(32)  In  walking  to  school  from  one 

to  two  and  a  half  miles  through 
mud  and  slush,  and  having  to 
sit  for  a  large  part  of  the  day 
with  wet  feet  and  clothing, 
children  are  subject  to  colds, 
pneumonia  and  other  sickness. 

(33)  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  all  white 
rural  school  buildings  measured 
by  modern  standards  recognized 
and  accepted  throughout  Amer- 
ica are  found  inadequate  for 
school  purposes,  in  sanitation, 
hearing,  lighting,  ventilation 
and  water  supply. 

(34)  Teachers    find    it    difficult  to 

secure  comfortable,  sanitary 
and  congenial  boarding  place 
near  school  building. 

(35)  With  the  large  number  of 
grades  to  teach  each  day,  with 
the  large  number  daily  classes 
to  hear,  teachers  are  getting 
but  little  joy  out  of  their  work. 


Educational  Opportunities  Under 
Proposed  County-wide  Plan 

(26)  The  42  separate  schools  con- 
solidated into  seven  large,  effi- 
cient schools  organized  into 
one  unified  county  system  of 
schools. 

(27)  Estimated  at  from  23  to  28. 


(28)  Ample  opportunity  for  team 
work,  in  contests  of  all  sorts, 
for  friendly  competition  and 
worth-while  emulation. 


(29)  School  spirit  loyal  and  buoyant. 

(30)  Genuine    interest    in    life  and 

work  of  school,  and  having  to 
meet  the  auto  truck  on  time  or 
be  left,  all  promote  habits  of 
punctuality  in  the  performance 
of  school  duties. 

(31)  In  riding  to  and  from  school  on 

the  truck  children  are  under 
the  constant  oversight  of  a  re- 
liable driver. 

(32)  Riding  to  school  in  a  comforta- 

ble auto  truck,  reaching  the 
schoolhouse  even  in  bad  weather 
with  feet  and  clothing  practi- 
cally dry,  health  of  children 
now  being  promoted. 

(33)  All  school  buildings  Class  A  con- 

struction, modern  in  heating, 
lighting,  ventilation,  sanitation, 
equipment,  comfort  and  at- 
tractiveness. 


(34)  Teachers  live  in  modern  teach- 

ers' home  erected  on  school 
site.  Teachers  are  provided  with 
modern  comforts  and  congenial 
companionship. 

(35)  With  one  grade  only,  with  from 

8  to  10  classes  only  a  day, 
teachers  have  the  feeling  they 
are  doing  work  really  worth- 
while and  are  happy  in  their 
teaching. 
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<36)  With  the  large  number  of 
grades  to  teach  each  day,  diffi- 
culty in  securing  a  congenial 
boarding  place  near  the  school 
house,  with  a  six  months  school 
term  only,  with  a  correspond- 
ingly low  monthly  and  annual 
salary,  the  best  trained  teach- 
ers are  not  seeking  these  posi- 
tions nor  are  they  likely  to  do 
so  in  the  future. 

<37)  To  get  their  children  into  an 
accredited  Class  A  four-year 
high  school,  parents  are  fre- 
quently having  to  send  their 
children  away  from  home,  pay 
their  board  and  tuition  or  both, 
having  to  rent  out  the  old  home 
place  and  move  to  town. 

<38)  The  farm  home  is  not  the  ideal 
place  in  which  to  bring  up  chil- 
dren prepared  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  good  citizenship  in 
this  modern  age.  In  these  lit- 
tle schools  the  ambitious  boys 
and  girls  are  not  led  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  opportunities 
and  possibilities  of  country  life, 
and  are  leaving  the  old  home 
place  as  soon  as  they  are  of 
age. 

<39)  Equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity with  the  children  of 
towns  and  cities  of  county  can- 
not* be  entertained  even  as  a 
rational  hope. 

(40)  LaGrange  High  School  not 
standard. 

-(41)  Four  whole-time  high  school 
teachers  only. 

•(42)  High  school  course  of  study 
limited  and  inadequate. 


Educational  Opportunities  Under 
Proposed  County-widi:  Pi  \\ 

(36)  With  one  grade  only  to  teach, 

living  in  a  modern  teachers' 
home  that  is  comfortable,  with 
companionship  that  is  congen- 
ial, with  an  eight  months  school 
term,  with  a  monthly  and  an- 
nual salary  in  keeping  with 
their  academic  and  professional 
training,  many  of  our  best 
trained  teachers  are  being  so- 
cured  and  kept  for  these  county 
children. 

(37)  Wherever  a  child  lives  in  the 
county  he  is  guaranteed  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  accredited  Class 
A  high  school  to  which  he  can 
ride  to  and  from  each  day  in  a 
comfortable  auto  truck  and  to 
which  he  can  go  without  a 
penny  of  board  or  tuition  for 
an  eight  months  school  term. 

(38)  The  farm  is  now  the  ideal  place 
in  which  to  bring  up  children. 
In  the  large  consolidated  school, 
with  its  large  number  of  capa- 
ble teachers  with  the  practical 
and  enriched  course  of  study, 
country  boys  and  girls  are 
being  taught  to  see  the  oppor- 
tunities and  possibilities  of 
country  life  and  are  becoming 
more  contented  to  live  there, 
having  well  cultivated  farms 
and  happy  homes  of  their  own. 

(39)  Equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities with  the  children  of  the 
town  and  cities  for  at  least  an 
eight  months  school  approxi- 
mately realized. 

(40)  A  standard  high  school. 

(41)  Estimated  at  from  9  to  11  effi- 

cient high  school  teachers 
within  present  ten-year  period. 

(42)  High  school  course  broadened 

and  enriched,  amply  preparing 
pupils  for  college  entrance  and 
providing  practical  vocational 
courses  for  those  not  going  to 
college. 
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Educational  Opportunities  Under 
Present  District  Plan 

(43)  Without  a  modern  high  school 
building. 


(44)  Kinston  High  School  practically 

a  district  high  school,  serving 
primarily  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Kinston  district 
only. 

(45)  High  school  enrollment  approxi- 

mately 380. 

(46)  Number  whole-time  high  school 

teachers,  16. 

(47)  High  school  course  of  study, 
teachers  and  equipment  not 
ample  enough  to  meet  the  vary- 
ing needs  of  all  the  pupils  who 
attend. 

(48)  Interests  of  town  children  and 
country  children  are  stratified. 
There  is  the  county  child  with 
his  characteristic  set  of  in- 
terests, his  outlook  on  life  and 
with  his  sterling  qualities. 
There  is  the  town  child  with  his 
characteristic  set  of  interests, 
his  outlook  on  life  and  his  fine 
qualities.  Each  group  is  grow- 
ing up  to  become  Lenoir  County 
citizens,  but  without  a  common 
interest  in,  or  genuine  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fine  qualities  in  the 
life  of  the  other.  And  each 
group,  too,  is  growing  up  with- 
out the  power  and  habit  of 
hearty  and  effective  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  in  achiev- 
ing worthy  ends. 


Educational  Opportunities  Under 
Proposed  County-wide  Plan 

(43)  Modern    high    school  building 

adequately  constructed  and 
equipped  with  laboratories,  li- 
brary and  all  apparatus  needed 
for  a  high  type  of  instruction. 

(44)  A  county  high  school  serving 

equally  the  Kinston  children 
and  children  in  the  surrounding 
territory  for  an  eight  months 
school  term. 

(45)  Estimated  high  school  enroll- 
ment within  present  ten-year 
period  of  from  850  to  1,000. 

(46)  Estimated  at  from  30  to  35  effi- 

cient high  school  teachers 
within  present  ten-year  period. 

(47)  High  school  course  of  study 
broad  enough,  rich  enough, 
practical  enough,  teachers  and 
equipment  enough  to  meet  ap- 
proximately the  needs  of  all 
the  pupils  in  attendance. 

(48)  With    more    than    1,000  high 

school  boys  and  girls  from  the 
country,  and  from  the  town, 
mingling  day  after  day,  in  the 
three  standard  high  schools — 
Kinston,  LaGrange  and  Pink 
Hill — competing  in  friendly  and 
wholesome  rivalry  in  classroom, 
in  literary  and  in  athletic  con- 
tests of  all  sorts,  each  will  come 
to  appreciate  and  to  profit  by 
the  sterling  qualities  in  the 
other ;  and  there  will  be  de- 
veloped in  this  future  Lenoir 
County  citizenship  a  wide-a- 
wake consciousness  of  common 
interests  and  common  ties,  the 
power  and  habit  of  Ifearty,  in- 
telligent and  effective  county- 
wide  cooperation  in  achieving 
worth-while  county-wide  objec- 
tives. 


(11)  To  Lenoir  County  the  successful  operation  of  this  proposed  county- 
wide  plan  will  mean : 

(a)  A  larger  per  cent  of  the  revised  school  census  in  daily  attendance, 
thereby  preventing  future  illiteracy. 

(b)  A  larger  per  cent  of  this  revised  census  completing  the  work  of  both 
a  standard  elementary  and  a  standard  high  school,  thereby  guaranteeing  to 
the  county  a  citizenship  well  educated  and  well  trained  and  efficient. 

(c)  Educational  opportunities  and  cost  of  schooling  equalized  throughout 
the  county  for  an  eight  months  school  term. 
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(d)  Communities  of  small  wealth  enabled  to  receive  their  rightful  share  of 
the  corporate  wealth  they  have  directly  and  indirectly  helped  to  create  in  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  county. 

(e)  Communities  of  larger  wealth  enabled  to  share  a  just  and  equitable 
part  of  their  corporate  wealth  and  educational  advantages  with  the  communi- 
ties in  the  county  less  favored  than  themselves. 

And  her  many  material  advantages — healthful  climate,  fertile  soil,  unsur- 
passed county  system  of  hard  surface  roads,  Lenoir  County  will  crown  with  a 
unified,  modern  and  efficient  system  of  county  schools,  guaranteeing  a  well 
educated,  well  trained,  happy  and  worthy  citizenship,  that  will  enhance  her 
present  material  wealth,  social  and  civic,  moral  and  intellectual  values  through- 
out her  confines,  challenging  the  admiration  of  the  State  and  attracting  into 
her  borders  progressive  and  desirable  citizens  from  the  various  walks  of  life, 
seeking  farms,  homes  and  business  opportunities  among  a  hospitable,  pro- 
gressive and  prosperous  people. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  is  a  reprint  of  Educational  Bulletin  No.  29,  Division  of  Certification 
No.  11,  Regulations  Governing  Certificates  for  Teachers  in  North  Carolina, 
under  date  of  1921.     Only  minor  changes  have  been  made. 

Certain  changes,  however,  are  now  under  consideration,  and  some  of 
them  are  indicated  below: 

(a)  To  require  a  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  professional 
work,  appropriate  to  the  certificate,  for  all  standard  certificates.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  can  be  done  for  all  certificates  issued  as  of  July  1,  1925. 

(b)  To  issue  certificates  bearing  a  specialized  name  only  to  applicants 
who  can  show  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  specialized  training. 

(c)  To  issue  Elementary  Principal's  Certificates  in  three  classes,  C,  B, 
and  A.  The  C  Certificate  will  probably  be  based  on  graduation  from  a 
standard  two-year  normal,  experience,  and  one  additional  year  of  training. 

(d)  To  issue  Supervisors'  Certificates  in  two  classes,  B  and  A.  The  A 
certificate  will  probably  embrace  a  full  year  of  graduate  work. 

(e)  To  issue  High  School  Teachers'  Certificates  with  subject  special- 
ization. 

(f )  To  issue  two  classes  of  High  School  Principal's  Certificates — Classes 
B  and  A.  The  A  Certificate  will  probably  embrace  a  full  year  of  graduate 
work. 

(g)  To  issue  two  classes  of  Superintendent's  Certificates — Classes  B 
and  A.  The  A  Certificate  will  probably  embrace  a  full  year  of  graduate 
work. 

(h)  To  recognize  the  appropriate  graduate  work  on  all  certificates. 

(i)  To  require  within  a  few  years  a  full  year  of  normal  or  college  work 
to  raise  a  certificate  from  one  class  to  another,  whether  this  credit  is  ob- 
tained in  summer  or  regular  session;  or  by  correspondence  or  extension 
work. 

The  approved  summer  schools  are  now  offering  uniform  work  for 
elementary  teachers,  differentiated  into  primary  and  grammar  grade 
curricula.  On  completion  of  these  curricula  the  State  Department  will 
issue  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  Certificates  in  Class  C.  These  curricula 
represent  the  joint  effort  of  the  directors  of  the  summer  schools  and  the 
State*  Department  of  Education. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  CERTIFICATES 


Sec.  I — HOW  CERTIFICATES  ARE  ISSUED 

(a)  Upon  the  Basis  of  Training. 

Certificates  are  issued  upon  college  or  normal  school  or  high  school 
training.  When  a  certificate  is  countersigned  by  the  superintendent 
under  whom  the  holder  applies  to  teach,  it  becomes  a  valid  certificate 
in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  the  work  specified  on  its  face. 

A  superintendent's  signature  on  a  certificate  indicates  that  the 
holder  is  of  good  moral  character  and  otherwise,  aside  from  scholar- 
ship, fitted  for  teaching. 

(b)  Upon  the  Basis  of  Examination. 

The  academic  credit  for  the  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate, 
Class  C,  may  be  obtained  not  only  by  training,  but  also  by  State  exam- 
ination. This  is  the  only  certificate  valid  to  teach  in  the  high  school 
for  which  academic  credits  may  be  obtained  by  the  State  examination. 
The  professional  credit  is  not  allowed  by  examination,  but  must  be 
secured  in  summer  schools. 

The  academic  credit  for  the  Elementary  Teacher's  Certificate, 
Class  B,  may  be  obtained  not  only  by  training,  but  also  by  State  exam- 
ination. This  is  the  only  certificate  valid  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
school,  for  which  academic  credits  may  be  obtained  by  State  examina- 
tion. The  professional  credit  is  not  allowed  by  examination,  but  must 
be  secured  in  summer  schools. 

(c)  Certificates  From  Other  States. 

A  teacher  holding  a  State  certificate  granted  in  another  state  on  a 
basis  equivalent  to  that  required  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
North  Carolina  may  obtain  the  equivalent  North  Carolina  certificate. 

If  a  certificate  higher  than  the  Elementary,  Class  B,  is  applied  for, 
applicants  must  also  send  in  a  transcript  of  their  college,  normal  or 
high  school  and  summer  school  training. 

The  out-of-State  certificate  is  returned  to  the  applicant  when  the 
North  Carolina  certificate  is  issued;  but  all  transcripts  of  college, 
normal,  high  school  and  summer  school  training  become  the  property 
of  the  State  Board  and  are  placed  in  the  permanent  file. 

Sec.  II — HOW  TO  APPLY  FOR  CERTIFICATES 

An  applicant  should  secure  a  blank  from  this  department,  fill  out  her 
part  on  the  first  page,  and  send  to  the  institution  which  she  attended  for  a 
transcript  of  her  record  to  be  inserted  and  forwarded  to  this  office.  If 
summer  school  credit  has  been  received  in  other  states,  the  applicant 
should  request  the  institution  to  send  to  this  office  the  record  of  such  credit. 
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Sec.  in — HOW  TO  RENEW  AND  RAISE  CERTIFICATES 

Except  for  Primary  and  Grammar  Grade  Certificates  issued  on  the  basis 
of  graduation  from  standard  normals,  the  difference  between  a  standard 
certificate  and  one  of  the  next  higher  class  is  a  year  of  college  credit.  (See 
Section  7-b  and  Section  7-c.)  However,  certificates  may  be  raised  to  the 
next  higher  class  if  the  holder  secures  credits  for  four  summer  school  units 
as  indicated  under  Note  3  on  page  11.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
requirements  for  any  particular  certificate. 

When  a  summer  school  unit  is  used  for  renewing  a  certificate,  it  is  also 
allowed  as  one  unit  toward  raising  the  certificate  to  the  next  higher  class. 

When  a  summer  school  unit  is  used  for  original  professional  credit  for 
an  Elementary  Certificate  in  Class  B,  it  cannot  be  used  toward  raising  the 
Class  B  Certificate  to  the  next  higher  class. 

If  an  applicant  has  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  semester  hours  of  college 
credit,  but  lacks  the  professional  requirements  for  the  certificate,  the  sum- 
mer school  unit  or  units  necessary  to  meet  the  professional  requirements 
may  be  counted  toward  raising  the  certificate  to  the  next  higher  class.  If 
an  applicant  has  less  than  the  thirty,  sixty  or  ninety  semester  hours  neces- 
sary for  the  particular  certificate,  the  summer  school  unit  or  units  are 
absorbed  in  the  issuance  of  the  certificate,  and  are  not  allowed  toward 
raising  to  the  next  higher  class. 

Sec.  IV — DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS 

Certain  terms  are  used  in  this  certification  plan  with  the  following 
meanings: 

By  Standard  High  School  is  meant  a  high  school  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  State  for  standard  high  schools. 

A  list  of  standard  or  accredited  schools  may  be  secured  from  the  State 
High  School  Inspector. 

By  Standard  Normal  School  is  meant  a  normal  school  admitting  only 
graduates  from  standard  high  schools,  as  defined  above,  and  requiring  for 
graduation  an  approved  two-year  course. 

By  "A"  College  is  meant  a  college  requiring  for  admission  graduation 
from  a  standard  high  school  as  defined  above,  and  requiring  for  graduation 
approximately  120  semester  hours. 

All  institutions  that  are  members  of  any  properly  authorized  accrediting 
association,  such  as  the  Southern  Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and 
Colleges,  meet  the  requirements  of  an  "A"  college.  The  rating  which  this 
department  allows  for  an  institution  not  a  member  of  one  of  these  associa- 
tions will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

A  semester  is  one-half  year's  work  in  college.  A  semester  hour  is  one 
hour's  work  a  week  for  a  half-year.  A  subject  pursued  three  hours  a  week 
in  college  for  a  half-year  would  mean  three  semester  hours,  or  for  the 
entire  year  six  semester  hours.  Thirty  semester  hours  is  one  year's  work 
or  five  courses  carried  three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

In  those  institutions  where  the  unit  of  work  is  a  quarter-hour,  the  equiv- 
alent in  semester  hours  credit  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  quarter- 
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hours'  credit  by  two-thirds;  in  those  institutions  where  the  college  hour  is 
the  unit  of  work,  the  equivalent  in  semester  hours  may  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  by  two  the  total  credit  in  college  hours. 

One  unit  of  summer  school  work  in  an  approved  normal  school  or  col- 
lege means  a  minimum  of  three  five-hour  courses  during  the  summer  school 
of  six  weeks.  One  five-hour  course  is  one  summer  school  period  of  work 
taken  each  day  for  five  days  per  week  during  the  summer  school.  How- 
ever, if  the  course  is  on  a  laboratory  basis  and  carries  one-half  credit,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  two  such  courses  for  the  equivalent  of  one  full 
course. 

Uniform  curricula  have  been  prepared  by  which  graduates  of  accredited 
high  schools  may  secure  the  Elementary  B,  Elementary  A,  and  Primary 
and  Grammar  Grade  C  Certificates.  These  curricula  are  given  in  all  the 
approved  summer  schools  of  the  State,  except  the  N.  C.  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Engineering.  A  summer  school  unit  of  such  work  is  a 
mimimum  of  seven  semester  hours. 

By  Academic  Requirements  is  meant  the  subject  matter  or  content  work 
other  than  professional  subjects  studied  in  high  school,  college,  or  summer 
school. 

By  Professional  Requirements  is  meant  certain  credits  in  the  study  of 
psychology  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  education,  under  the  head  of 
general  and  special  methods  of  teaching. 

By  Validity  of  Certificates  is  meant  that  all  regular  and  special  certifi- 
cates are  valid  for  a  stated  number  of  years — five  years  or  three  years  or 
one  year. 

An  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  from  a  standard  institution  in  terms  of  credit 
allowed  is  indicated  on  the  back  of  the  certificate  as  120  semester  hours; 
an  A.M.  degree  is  150  semester  hours. 

If  a  transcript  is  forwarded  to  the  office  direct  by  the  applicant,  it  will 
be  sent  to  the  institution  for  verification. 

Certificates  are  not  issued  upon  presentation  of  diplomas  to  this  office. 
An  applicant  should  ask  this  office  for  a  blank  to  be  used  in  reporting  his 
or  her  credit. 

All  records  sent  to  this  office  for  purposes  of  aiding  in  the  securing  of  a 
certificate  become  the  property  of  the  State  Board,  and  are  made  a  part  of 
the  permanent  files. 

When  credit  has  been  obtained  for  the  renewal  of  a  certificate,  the  holder 
may  have  the  expiration  date  extended  by  sending  the  certificate  to  the 
office.    It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  the  expiration  date  of  the  certificate. 

Sec.  V — CORRESPONDENCE,  EXTENSION  AND  REGULAR  SESSION 

CREDITS 

1.  All  extension  and  correspondence  courses  must  be  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar curriculum,  or  courses  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
(a)  Students  to  take  this  work  and  receive  certificate  credit  must 
meet  entrance  requirements  of  the  institution  concerned,  or  be  holders 
of  a  standard  State  certificate. 
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(b)  Credit  for  this  work  is  limited  to  the  rating  which  the  institu- 
tion has.  For  example:  If  graduation  from  an  institution  entitles  a 
student  to  a  Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  B  Certificate,  credit  would 
not  be  allowed  toward  a  certificate  higher  than  that. 

(c)  The  equivalent  of  a  summer  school  unit  in  terms  of  extension 
or  correspondence  credit  is  a  minimum  of  seven  and  one-half  semester 
hours,  but  should  be  one-fourth  of  a  year's  work  from  the  respective 
institution.  If  the  institution  regards  thirty-two  semester  hours  as  a 
year's  work,  then  eight  semester  hours  would  be  a  summer  school  unit. 

Note. — Applicants  who  begin  a  summer  school  unit  by  correspondence  or  extension 
before  October  1,  1924,  will  be  allowed  credit  for  a  full  unit  when  they  complete  six 
semester  hours.  Applicants  who  secure  credit  for  a  full  summer  school  unit  by  corre- 
spondence or  extension  before  October  1,  1924,  will  be  allowed  a  summer  school  unit 
for  each  six  semester  hours  of  such  work  until  the  certificate  has  been  raised  one  class. 

(d)  Four-year  institutions  with  a  B  or  three-year  rating  must  add 
one-fourth  to  the  requirement  in  (c)  above.  Four-year  schools  with 
two-year  rating  should  have  a  minimum  of  fifteen  hours. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  a  summer  school  unit  of  work  in  residence  during 
the  academic  year  of  any  approved  institution  must  likewise  represent  one- 
fourth  of  a  year  in  the  respective  institution,  with  the  mininmum  of  seven 
and  one-half  semester  hours  in  a  standard  institution.  The  minimum 
requirement  is  a  quarter's  continuous  work. 

3.  Extension  and  correspondence  work,  taken  for  purposes  of  certifica- 
tion, should  be  reported  to  the  Department  of  Education  at  the  close  of  the 
academic  year  in  which  the  work  was  pursued.  Unless  the  work  is  com- 
pleted ~bef  ore  October  1,  credit  will  not  be  allowed  as  of  the  July  preceding, 
but  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  July  next  succeeding. 

4.  Credit  should  be  reported  on  forms  prepared  and  furnished  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

Sec.  VI— CERTIFICATES  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SUPERVISORY 

OFFICERS 

The  following  certificates  for  Administrative  and  Supervisory  Officers 
are  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education: 

(a)  Superintendents 

(b)  Assistant  Superintendents 

(c)  High  School  Principals 

(d)  Elementary  School  Principals 

(e)  Supervisors 

The  requirements  for  each  certificate  are  given  below,  and  all  applicants 
for  certificates  of  either  kind  contained  herein  must  present  the  credits 
specified. 

(a)  Superintendent's  Certificate 

Requirements  for  Issuance.  Applicants  for  this  certificate  must  present 
the  following  minimum  credits: 

1.  Graduation  from  standard  A-grade  college  in  academic  or  scien- 
tific courses,  including  18  semester  hours  of  professional  credits  or 
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credits  required  for  High  School  Certificate  A,  or  Grammar  Grade 
Certificate  A,  or  Primary  Certificate  A. 

2.  Five  years'  experience  as  principal,  supervisor  or  teacher,  and  at 
least  three  of  the  five  years  must  have  been  within  the  past  five  years. 
If  an  applicant  holding  High  School  Principal's  Certificate  has  had 
three  years'  experience  as  a  principal  within  the  previous  five-year 
period,  this  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  five  years'  experience  as 
teacher. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  the  applicant  must  have 
secured  credit  from  two  approved  summer  schools,  or  the  equivalent 
in  college  credits,  specializing  in  administration  and  supervision. 

Made  Valid  for  Life.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  five  years.  After  five 
years  successful  experience  as  superintendent  of  a  city  or  county  system  it 
will  be  made  valid  for  life  and  can  then  be  revoked  only  for  cause. 

Provisional  Superintendent's  Certificate.  The  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  issue  a  Provisional  Superintendent's 
Certificate,  valid  for  two  years,  to  an  applicant  who  holds  or  presents  the 
credits  required  for  the  High  School  Principal's  Certificate.  This  certifi- 
cate will  not  be  issued  unless  the  applicant  is  serving  as  superintendent  of 
a  city  or  county  school  system. 

(b)  Assistant  Superintendent's  Certificate 

The  requirements  for  the  Assistant  Superintendent's  Certificate  are  the 
same  as  those  for  the  Superintendent's  Certificate  with  these  exceptions: 
(1)  The  applicant  may  present  credits  for  one  approved  summer  school 
instead  of  two,  and  (2)  three  years  of  teaching  experience  instead  of  five. 

(c)  High  School  Principal's  Certificate 
Requirements  for  Issuance.    Applicants  for  this  certificate  must  present 
the  following  minimum  credits: 

1.  Graduation  from  standard  A-grade  college  in  the  academic  or 
scientific  courses,  including  18  semester  hours  of  professional  credits, 
or  credits  required  for  High  School  Certificate  A. 

2.  Three  years  experience  in  teaching  within  the  past  five  years. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  the  applicant  must  present 
at  least  one  unit  of  credits  from  an  approved  summer  school  or  the 
equivalent  in  college  credits  showing  specialization  in  School  Admin- 
istration and  Supervision. 

Made  Valid  for  Life.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  five  years,  and  after 
five  years'  successful  experience  as  principal  it  will  be  made  valid  for  life 
upon  securing  credit  for  three  five-hour  courses  in  an  approved  summer 
school  or  its  equivalent  in  college  credits  specializing  in  Administration 
and  Supervision. 

Provisional  High  School  Principal's  Certificate.  The  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  issue  a  Provisional  High  School 
Principal's  Certificate,  valid  for  two  years,  to  an  applicant  who  holds  or 
is  entitled  to  hold,  a  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate  Class  A,  and  who 
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has  had  one  year's  experience  in  teaching  within  the  past  five  years.  This 
certificate  may  be  converted  into  a  High  School  Principal's  Certificate 
whenever  the  requirements  for  that  certificate  have  been  met.  This  certifi- 
cate will  not  be  issued  except  when  the  applicant  serves  as  principal  of  a 
standard  high  school. 

(d)  Elementary  School  Principal  and  Supervisor's  Certificate 
Requirements  for  Issuance.    Applicants  for  the  Elementary  School  Prin- 
cipal's Certificate  must  present  the  following  minimum  requirements: 

1.  Graduation  from  standard  A  Grade  College  in  the  academic  or 
scientific  courses,  including  18  semester  hours  of  professional  credits, 
or  credits  required  for  Grammar  Grade  A  or  Primary  A  Certificates. 

2.  Three  years'  experience  in  teaching  within  the  past  five  years. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  the  applicant  must  present 
at  least  one  unit  of  credit  from  an  approved  summer  school  or  the 
equivalent  in  college  credits,  showing  specialization  in  Administration 
and  Supervision  of  the  Elementary  School. 

Made  Valid  for  Life.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  five  years,  and  after 
five  years'  successful  experience  as  principal  it  will  be  made  valid  for  life 
upon  securing  credit  for  three  five-hour  courses  in  an  approved  summer 
school  or  the  equivalent  of  college  credit  specializing  in  City  or  Rural 
School  Administration  and  Supervision. 

Note. — The  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate  in  Class  A  rates  the  same  as  a  High  School 
Principal's  Certificate  unless  the  holder  is  serving  as  principal  of  an  accredited  high  school. 

Provisional  Elementary  School  Principal.  The  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  issue  a  Provisional  Elementary  School 
Principal's  Certificate,  valid  for  two  years,  to  an  applicant  who  holds  a 
Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  Teacher's  Certificate  Class  A,  and  has  had  one 
year's  experience  in  teaching.  This  certificate  may  be  converted  into  the 
Elementary  School  Principal's  Certificate  whenever  the  requirements  of 
that  certificate  are  met. 

(e)  Supervisor's  Certificate 
The  requirements  for  the  Supervisor's  Certificate  are  the  same  as  those 
for  the  Elementary  School  Principal's  Certificate.  However,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  require  of  applicants  desiring  to 
become  supervisors  of  rural  schools  a  specialization  in  Rural  School  Super- 
vision, and  those  desiring  to  become  Elementary  Supervisors  in  city  schools 
a  specialization  in  City  School  Supervision. 

Sec.  VII — TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

The  following  Teachers'  Certificates  are  issued: 

(a)  High  School,  Classes  A,  B  and  C 

(b)  Grammar  Grade,  Classes  A,  B  and  C 

(c)  Primary,  Classes  A,  B  and  C 

(d)  Elementary,  Classes  A,  B  and  Provisional  Elementary 

(e)  Certification  if  non-standard  grade,  One-Year  Temporary  and 

Provisionals  A  and  B 
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Each  standard  teacher's  certificate  is  divided  into  three  classes,  of  which 
Class  A  is  the  highest  and  represents  the  highest  academic  and  professional 
training  required  for  that  certificate.  The  difference,  as  a  rule,  between 
Class  A  and  Class  B,  or  between  Class  B  and  Class  C,  is  one  year  of  stand- 
ard college  work.  However,  an  applicant  having  the  acadenlic  credits  for 
one  class  of  certificate  but  failing  to  present  the  professional  credit  for  that 
class  will  be  issued  the  certificate  of  the  next  lower  class. 

Note  1. — An  applicant  securing  a  certificate  of  a  lower  class  because  of  failure  to  present 
the  proper  professional  credits,  may  secure  the  higher  certificate  whenever  the  professional 
requirements  have  been  met. 

Note  2. — If  an  applicant  fails  to  secure  the  proper  professional  credits  in  college  they  may 
be  secured  in  an  approved  summer  school. 

Note  3. — Except  for  those  teachers  who  hold  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  Certificates  in 
Class  B  issued  upon  the  basis  of  graduation  from  a  standard  two-year  normal  school,  credits 
for  four  approved  summer  schools  of  six  weeks  each  will  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  one 
year  of  college  work  and  will  serve  to  raise  the  certificate  from  Class  C  to  Class  B  and  from 
Class  B  to  Class  A,  under  the  following  conditions : 

At  least  one-half  of  the  credits  of  four  summer  schools  shall  be  secured  from  those  aca- 
demic subjects  that  serve  to  broaden  one's  culture  which  will  be  accepted  by  the  institution  in 
part  fulfillment  for  graduation.  The  power  of  the  teacher  to  instruct  should  be  increased 
through  the  acquisition  of  sound  scholarship.  If  the  summer  school  or  professional  credits 
secured  should  be  confined  only  to  the  field  of  methods  or  the  strictly  professional  courses,  a 
certificate  might  be  raised  without  sufficiently  increasing  the  teacher's  culture. 

Note  4. — In  order  to  encourage  teachers  to  pursue  advanced  work,  extra  credit  will  be 
allowed  for  the  Master's  degree.  An  applicant  presenting  credit  both  for  the  Bachelor's  and 
Master's  degrees  will  be  issued  the  certificate  of  Class  A,  although  the  professional  credits 
may  be  below  the  requirements.  But  if  the  Master's  degree  is  presented,  together  with  the 
required  professional  credits,  the  applicant  will  rate  as  having  one  extra  year's  experience 
in  teaching. 

(a)  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate 
All  High  School  Teachers'  Certificates  issued  under  these  rules  and 
regulations  are  valid  for  five  years  and  will  be  renewed  when  the  holder 
presents  the  proper  renewal  requirements. 


Classes  of  High  School  Teachers'  Certificates  and  Requirements 
for  Issuance 

1.  Class  A.  Graduation  from  a  standard  A-grade  college  in  academic  or 
scientific  courses,  embracing  120  semester  hours,  at  least  18  of  which 
shall  be  in  the  professional  subjects. 

If  a  graduate  presents  120  semester  hours  of  standard  college  credit 
but  fails  to  present  18  semester  hours  of  professional  credit,  certificate  of 
Class  B  will  be  issued. 

2.  Class  B.  Credits  for  three  years  of  standard  college  work  in  aca- 
demic or  scientific  courses,  embracing  90  or  more  semester  hours,  at  least 
12  of  which  shall  be  in  professional  subjects. 

If  an  applicant  presents  90  semester  hours  of  standard  college  credits 
but  fails  to  present  12  semester  hours  of  professional  credits,  certificate  of 
Class  C  will  be  issued. 

3.  Class  C.  Credits  for  two  years  of  standard  college  work,  embracing 
not  less  than  60  semester  hours  in  academic  or  scientific  courses,  at  least 
six  of  which  shall  be  in  the  professional  subjects. 

Note  —The  academic  credits  for  this  certificate  may  be  secured  also  by  State  examination. 
The  examination  wS  be  based  on  high  school  and  the  first  two  years  of  college  subjects  in 
about  equal  proportions. 

If  an  applicant  presents  60  semester  hours  of  standard  college  credits, 
or  secures  the  equivalent  by  State  examination,  but  fails  to  present  six 
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semester  hours  of  professional  credits,  the  Provisional  High  School  Teach- 
er's Certificate  will  be  issued.  An  applicant  cannot  secure  the  professional 
credits  by  examination. 

Made  Valid  for  Life.  The  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate  Class  A 
will  be  made  valid  for  life  at  the  first  or  any  subsequent  renewal  period 
when  the  applicant  presents  satisfactory  evidence  of: 

1.  Successful  teaching  experience  of  not  less  than  five  years  after 
having  secured  the  credits  for  this  certificate. 

2.  Credits  from  one  approved  summer  school  or  the  equivalent  col- 
lege credits  specializing  in  High  School  Methods  and  Supervision. 

Renewal  of  Certificates.  Certificates  of  Classes  A,  B  and  C  must  either 
be  raised  or  renewed  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  period. 
A  certificate  will  be  renewed  when  the  applicant  presents  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  credits  in  the  high  school  field  for  one  approved  summer  school  or 
the  equivalent  credits  from  some  standard  college. 

If  the  applicant  fails  to  present  the  proper  credits  for  renewal  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  next  lower  class  will  be  issued. 

(b)  Grammar  Grade  Teacher's  Certificate 

All  Grammar  Grade  Teachers'  Certificates  issued  under  these  rules  and 
regulations  are  valid  for  five  years  and  will  be  renewed  when  the  holder 
presents  the  proper  renewal  credits. 

Classes  of  Grammar  Grade  Teachers'  Certificates  and  Requirements 

for  Issuance 

1.  Class  A.  Graduation  from  a  standard  A-grade  college  in  academic 
or  scientific  courses,  embracing  120  semester  hours,  at  least  18  of  which 
shall  be  in  professional  subjects. 

If  a  graduate  presents  120  semester  hours  of  standard  college  credits 
but  fails  to  present  18  semester  hours  of  professional  credit,  certificate  of 
Class  B  will  be  issued. 

2.  Class  B.  Credits  for  three  years  of  standard  college  work  in  aca- 
demic or  scientific  courses,  embracing  90  or  more  semester  hours,  at  least 
12  of  which  shall  be  in  professional  subjects. 

If  an  applicant  presents  90  semester  hours  of  standard  college  credits 
but  fails  to  present  12  semester  hours  of  professional  credits,  certificate  of 
Class  C  will  be  issued. 

The  Class  B  certificate  will  also  be  issued  to  graduates  of  standard 
normal  schools  requiring  two  years  of  standard  work  beyond  graduation 
from  a  standard  high  school.  But  this  certificate  cannot  be  raised  to  the 
A  Class  until  the  holder  has  presented  two  years  of  additional  college  or 
normal  school  credit  or  the  equivalent  in  summer  school  units. 

Some  normal  schools  have  curricula  that  do  not  carry  credit  for  a  Pri- 
mary or  Grammar  Grade  B  Certificate.  Graduates  from  those  curricula 
will  be  given  the  High  School  or  the  Special  Certificate  in  Class  C  provided 
the  requirements  for  such  certificates  have  been  met. 
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3.  Class  C.  Credit  for  two  years  of  standard  college  work,  embracing 
60  or  more  semester  hours  of  college  credit,  not  less  than  six  of  which  shall 
be  in  professional  subjects. 

If  an  applicant  presents  only  60  semester  hours  of  standard  college 
credit,  but  fails  to  present  six  semester  hours  of  professional  credits,  the 
Provisional  Grammar  Grade  Certificate  will  be  issued. 

Made  Valid  for  Life.  The  Grammar  Grade  Teacher's  Certificate  Class  A 
will  become  valid  for  life  at  the  first  of  any  subsequent  renewal  period 
when  applicant  presents  satisfactory  evidence  of: 

1.  Successful  teaching  experience  of  not  less  than  five  years  after 
having  secured  the  credits  for  this  certificate. 

2.  Credits  from  one  approved  summer  school  or  the  equivalent 
credits  specializing  in  Grammar  Grade  Methods  and  Supervision. 

Renewal  of  Certificates.  Crtificates  of  Classes  A,  B  and  C  must  either 
be  raised  or  renewed  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  period. 
A  certificate  will  be  renewed  when  the  applicant  secures  credits  for  one 
approved  summer  school  or  the  equivalent  credits  from  some  standard 
college. 

If  the  applicant  fails  to  present  the  proper  credits  for  renewal,  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  next  lower  class  will  be  issued. 

(c)  Primary  Teacher's  Certificate 

All  Primary  Teachers'  Certificates  issued  under  these*  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  valid  for  five  years  and  will  be  renewed  when  the  holder  presents 
the  proper  renewal  credits. 

Classes  of  Primary  Teachers'  Certificates  and  Requirements  for  Issuance 

1.  Class  A.  Graduation  from  a  standard  A-grade  college  in  academic 
or  scientific  courses,  embracing  120  semester  hours,  at  least  18  of  which 
shall  be  in  professional  subjects. 

If  a  graduate  presents  120  semester  hours  of  standard  college  credits 
but  fails  to  present  18  semester  hours  of  professional  credit,  certificate  of 
Class  B  will  be  issued. 

2.  Class  B.  Credits  for  three  years  of  standard  college  work  in  aca- 
demic or  scientific  courses,  embracing  90  or  more  semester  hours,  at  least 
12  of  which  shall  be  in  the  professional  subjects. 

If  an  applicant  presents  90  semester  hours  of  standard  college  credits 
but  fails  to  present  12  semester  hours  of  professional  credits,  certificate  of 
Class  C  will  be  issued. 

The  Class  B  certificate  will  also  be  issued  to  graduates  of  standard  nor- 
mal schools  requiring  two  years  of  standard  work  beyond  graduation  from 
a  standard  high  school.  But  this  certificate  cannot  be  raised  to  the  A  Class 
until  the  holder  has  presented  two  years  of  additional  college  or  normal 
school  credit  or  the  equivalent  in  summer  school  units. 

Some  normal  schools  have  curricula  that  do  not  carry  credit  for  a  Pri- 
mary or  Grammar  Grade  B  Certificate.    Graduates  from  those  curricula 
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will  be  given  the  High  School  or  the  Special  Certificate  in  Class  C  provided 
the  requirements  for  such  certificates  have  been  met. 

3.  Class  C.  Credits  for  two  years  of  standard  college  work  in  academic 
or  scientific  courses  embracing  60  or  more  semester  hours  of  college  credits, 
not  less  than  six  of  which  shall  be  in  professional  subjects. 

If  an  applicant  presents  only  60  semester  hours  of  standard  college 
credits,  but  fails  to  present  six  semester  hours  of  professional  credits,  the 
Provisional  Primary  Certificate  will  be  issued. 

Made  Valid  for  Life.  The  Primary  Teacher's  Certificate  Class  A  will 
become  valid  for  life  at  the  first  or  any  subsequent  renewal  period  when 
the  applicant  presents  satisfactory  evidence  of: 

1.  Successful  teaching  experience  of  not  less  than  five  years  after 
having  secured  credits  for  this  certificate. 

2.  Credits  from  one  approved  summer  school  or  the  equivalent 
credits  specializing  in  Primary  Methods  and  Supervision. 

Requirements  for  Renewal.  Certificates  of  Classes  A,  B  and  C  must 
either  be  raised  or  renewed  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  five-year 
period.  A  certificate  will  be  renewed  when  the  applicant  secures  credits 
for  one  approved  summer  school  or  the  equivalent  academic  credits  from 
some  standard  college. 

If  the  applicant  fails  to  present  the  proper  credits  for  renewal  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  next  lower  class  will  be  issued. 

(d)  Elementary  Teacher's  Certificate 
All  Elementary  Teachers'  Certificates  issued  under  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations are  valid  for  three  years,  and  will  be  renewed  at  their  expiration 
when  the  holder  presents  the  proper  renewal  credits. 

Classes  of  Elementary  Teachers'  Certificates  and  Requirements  for 

Issuance 

1.  Class  A.    This  certificate  may  be  obtained  in  either  of  the  following 

ways: 

(a)  Credits  for  one  year  of  standard  college  work  in  academic  or 
scientific  courses,  embracing  30  semester  hours,  six  of  which  shall  be 
in  professional  subjects. 

(b)  One  year's  standard  normal  school  credits,  consisting  of  the 
first  year's  work  of  a  two-year  normal  course. 

Graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  who  have  secured  additional 
credit  for  one  year's  work  in  the  approved  teacher  training  departments  of 
the  high  schools  of  the  State. 

If  an  applicant  presents  30  semester  hours  of  standard  college  credit 
but  fails  to  present  six  semester  hours  of  professional  credits,  certificate  of 
Class  B  will  be  issued.. 

2.  Class  B.  Graduation  from  a  standard  high  school,  embracing  not 
less  than  15  units  of  high  school  work. 
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In  addition  to  these  requirements,  the  applicant  must  present  credit  for 
a  unit  of  summer  school  work.  Beginning  with  1925  two  summer  school 
units  will  be  necessary  to  secure  this  certificate. 

Note  1. — The  academic  credits  for  the  Elementary  B  Certificate  may  be  secured  by  State 
examination,  but  the  professional  credits  must  be  secured  in  a  summer,  school.  The  examina- 
tions will  be  based  on  both  high  school  and  elementary  school  subjects  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. 

Note  2. — Original  professional  credit  for  the  Elementary  Certificate  in  Class  A  cannot  be 
obtained  in  a  county  summer  school. 

Note  3. — Applicants  who  have  completed  the  work  in  approved  teacher-training  depart- 
ments of  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  and  who  had  a  minimum  of  twelve  units  of  high 
school  credit  before  entering  upon  that  work,  will  be  issued  the  Elementary  Certificates  in 
Class  B. 

Requirements  for  Issuance.  Certificates  of  Classes  A  and  B  must  either 
be  raised  or  renewed  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  three-year  period. 
A  certificate  will  be  renewed  when  the  applicant  secures  credits  for  one 
summer  school  or  the  equivalent  credits  from  some  standard  college. 

If  the  applicant  fails  to  present  the  proper  credits  for  renewal,  certificate 
of  the  next  lower  class  will  be  issued. 

Provisional  Elementary  Teacher's  Certificate.  Applicants  presenting  the 
academic  credits  for  an  Elementary  Teacher's  Certificate  Class  B,  and 
having  no  professional  credits,  may  be  issued  the  Provisional  Elementary 
Teacher's  Certificate,  valid  for  one  year. 

(e)  Certificates  Below  the  Elementary 

The  following  certificates,  based  on  county  summer  school  credit,  will  be 
issued: 

One-Year  Temporary 
Provisional  A 
Provisional  B 

For  further  information  see  County  Summer  School  Manual. 

Sec.  VIII — SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES 

Special  Certificates,  valid  for  five  years  and  renewable  for  five-year 
periods,  will  be  issued  to  applicants  desiring  to  give  special  instruction  in 
the  following  subjects: 

Home  Economics  Agriculture 
Music  Physical  Training 

Drawing  or  Art  Manual  Training 

Commercial  Branches 

A  special  certificate  to  teach  either  of  the  above  branches  does  not  entitle 
the  holder  to  teach  any  branch  except  the  one  specified  in  the  certificate. 

Three  classes  of  special  certificates,  A,  B  and  C,  will  be  issued.  The 
basis  of  issuance  is  given  below. 

( a )  Requirements 
Special  Certificate,  Class  A.    Graduates  of  standard  colleges  must  offer 
at  least  120  semester  hours  of  college  work,  distributed  approximately  as 
follows: 

1.  Sixty  or  more  semester  hours  in  the  special  subject  in  which 
certificate  is  desired  and  in  such  subjects  as  are  strictly  supplementary 
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thereto.  At  least  six  semester  hours  shall  be  given  in  methods  of 
instruction  in  the  special  subjects,  including  practice  teaching. 

Beginning  with  1925  the  applicant  should  offer  at  least  18  hours  of 
professional  work,  six  of  which  must  be  in  the  methods  in  the  special 
subject,  including  practice  teaching. 

2.  The  remaining  credit  may  be  offered  in  general  professional  and 
academic  work. 

Made  Valid  for  Life.  At  the  first  or  any  subsequent  renewal  period  this 
certificate  may  be  made  valid  for  life  by  presenting  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of: 

1.  Successful  experience  of  at  least  five  years. 

2.  Credits  for  one  summer  school  or  the  equivalent  college  credits 
specializing  in  the  subject  named  in  the  certificate. 

Special  Certificate,  Class  B.  Applicants  must  present  credit  for  at  least 
90  semester  hours  standard  college  work,  distributed  approximately  as 
follows: 

1.  Forty-five  or  more  semester  hours  in  the  special  subject  in  which 
certificate  is  desired  and  in  such  subjects  as  are  strictly  supplmentary 
thereto.  Six  of  these  shall  be  in  methods  of  instruction  in  the  special 
subject  or  subjects,  including  practice  teaching. 

Beginning  with  1925  the  applicant  should  offer  at  least  12  hours  of 
professional  work,  six  of  which  must  be  in  the  methods  in  the  special 
subject,  including  practice  teaching. 

2.  The  remaining  credit  may  be  offered  in  general  academic  and 
professional  work. 

Special  Certificate,  Class  C.  Applicants  must  present  credits  for  at  least 
60  semester  hours  of  standard  college  work,  distributed  approximately  as 
follows: 

1.  Thirty  or  more  semester  hours  in  the  special  subject  in  which 
certificate  is  desired  and  in  such  subjects  as  are  strictly  supplementary 
thereto. 

2.  The  remaining  credit  may  be  offered  in  general  academic  and 
professional  work,  six  of  which  shall  be  in  methods  of  instruction  in 
the  special  subject  or  subjects,  including  practice  teaching. 

Requirements  for  Renewal.  The  Special  Certificate  of  either  class  will 
be  renewed  for  a  period  of  five  years  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  credits 
for  one  summer  school  or  the  equivalent  academic  credits  specializing  in 
subject  named  in  the  certificate. 

(b)  Relative  Value  of  Special  Certificates  in  Terms  of  High  School, 
Grammar  Grade,  and  Primary  Certificates 

Many  teachers  secure  sufficient  credits  for  a  special  certificate,  but  de- 
sire afterward  to  convert  the  same  into  a  High  School,  Grammar  Grade  or 
Primary  Certificate.  The  following  rule  will  be  observed  in  evaluating  the 
Special  Certificates: 

1.  A  graduate  of  standard  college  receiving  the  specialized  degree 
and  presenting  as  much  as  60  semester  hours  of  regular  academic 
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work,  including  the  required  18  semester  hours  of  professional  train- 
ing for  either  the  Primary,  Grammar  Grade  or  High  School  Certificate, 
may  convert  the  special  certificate  into  Class  A  Primary,  Grammar 
Grade  or  High  School  Certificate. 

2.  A  graduate  of  standard  college  receiving  the  specialized  degree 
but  not  having  60  semester  hours  of  regular  academic  and  profes- 
sional credits,  but  presenting  the  required  18  semester  hours  profes- 
sional training  for  the  Primary,  Grammar  Grade  or  High  School  Cer- 
tificate in  Class  A,  may  be  issued  the  certificate  of  Class  B. 

3.  Graduates  of  a  standard  college  receiving  the  specialized  degree 
and  having  60  semester  hours  of  regular  academic  work,  but  without 
the  required  professional  training  for  a  Class  A  Certificate,  may  re- 
ceive the  Primary,  Grammar  Grade  or  High  School  Certificate, 
Class  B. 

4.  Graduates  of  standard  colleges  receiving  the  specialized  degrees 
without  6  0  semester  hours  of  regular  academic  credits  and  without 
the  required  professional  training,  may  receive  the  Primary  or  Gram- 
mar Grade  or  High  School  Certificate,  Class  C. 

(c)  Certificates  for  Supervisors  and  Teachers  of  Adult  Illiterates 

Certificates  for  supervisors  of  schools  for  adult  illiterates  must  conform 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  concerning  all  supervisors'  certificates.  How- 
ever, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  special  fitness  for  the  work  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  certain 
academic  and  professional  requirements. 

Certificates  for  whole-time  teachers  of  adult  illiterates  shall  conform  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  concerning  all  teachers.  However,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  special 
fitness  for  the  work  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  certain  academic  and  pro- 
fessional requirements. 

Sec.  IX — RAISING  A  TEACHER'S  CERTIFICATE  OF  CLASS  A  TO  A 
HIGHER  CERTIFICATE 

A  teacher  holding  a  Primary,  Grammar  Grade  or  High  School  Certificate 
of  Class  A  and  desiring  to  raise  the  same  to  a  higher  certificate  should 
pursue  the  program  of  courses  outlined  below.  Credits  for  these  courses 
must  be  secured  in  a  college  of  A  Grade  or  in  institutions  especially  ap- 
proved to  offer  these  courses. 

(a)  Professional  Work  Suggested  to  Raise  a  Primary  A  or  Gram- 
mar Grade  A  to — 

Supervisor's  Certificate 
or 

Elementary  School  Principal's  Certificate 
2  S.  Hrs.  Elementary  School  Organization 
2  S.  Hrs.  Supervision  of  Elementary  Instruction 
2  S.  Hrs.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 
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(b)  Professional  Work  Suggested  to  Raise  a  Primary  A  or  Gram- 
mar Grade  A  to  a — 

Superintendent's  Certificate 
2  S.  Hrs.  High  School  Administration 
2  S.  Hrs.  Public  School  Organization — Rural  or  City 
2  S.  Hrs.  Educational  Statistics  or  Finance 
6  S.  Hrs.  Elective  in  School  Administration 

(c)  Professional  Work  Suggested  to  Raise  a  High  School  Teacher's; 
Certificate  Class  A  to  a — 

High  School  Principal's  Certificate 
2  S.  Hrs.  High  School  Organization 

2  S.  Hrs.  High  School  and  Elementary  School  Curriculum 
2  S.  Hrs.  Elective  in  School  Administration 

(d)  Professional  Work  Suggested  to  Raise  a  High  School  Teacher's 
Certificate  Class  A  to  a — 

Superintendent's  Certificate 
2  S.  Hrs.  Public  School  Organization 
2  S.  Hrs.  Educational  Statistics  or  Finance 
2  S.  Hrs.  Educational  Measurements 
6  S.  Hrs.  Elective — Public  School  Administration 

(e)  Professional  Work  Suggested  to  Raise  a  High  School  Teacher's; 
Certificate  Class  A  to  a — 

Supervisor's  Certificate 
2  S.  Hrs.  Elementary  School  Organization 
2  S.  Hrs.  Supervision  of  Elementary  Instruction 
2  S.  Hrs.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 
6  S.  Hrs.  Elective — Elementary  Education 
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Sec.  X — SUGGESTED  COURSES  FOR  APPLICANTS 

Students  in  colleges  or  in  approved  summer  schools  desiring  to  secure 
certificates  are  referred  to  the  group  of  subjects  listed  below.  For  exam- 
ple, applicants  for  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate  of  Class  A  desiring  to 
teach  English  and  Latin  might  select  the  academic  and  professional  courses 
as  outlined  below.  However,  this  group  and  the  other  groups  of  courses 
outlined  are  not  compulsory,  but  only  a  guide  to  departments  of  education 
as  well  as  applicants. 

(a)  Applicants  for  High  School  Teachers'  Certificates  Class  A 

I.  For  those  desiring  to  teach  English  and  Latin: 


Academic  Courses — 

English    24  S.  Hrs. 

Latin    18  S.  Hrs. 

Modern  Language    12  S.  Hrs. 

Psychology    3  S.  Hrs. 

Elective   4  5  S.  Hrs. 


Total  Academic    102  S.  Hrs. 

Professional  Courses — 

I.  Educational  Psychology    3  S.  Hrs. 

II.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education   3  S.  Hrs. 

III.  H.  S.  Methods — English  and  Latin   3  S.  Hrs. 

IV.  Class  Management    3  S.  Hrs. 

V.  History  of  Education    3  S.  Hrs. 

VI.  Observation  and  Practice   3  S.  Hrs. 


Total  Professional    18  S.  Hrs. 


Grand  Total    120  S.  Hrs. 

Professional  Electives 
For  Course  I  above: 

a.  Adolescent  Psychology    3  S.  Hrs. 

b.  Child  Psychology    3  S.  Hrs. 

For  Courses  IV  and  V  above: 

a.  Educational  Sociology    3  S.  Hrs. 

b.  Tests  and  Measurements   3  S.  Hrs. 

c.  School  Hygiene    3  S.  Hrs. 

d.  High  School  Curriculum   3  S.  Hrs. 

e.  High  School  Administration   3  S.  Hrs. 


Any  one  of  these  electives  may  be  substituted  for  either  Course  IV  or  V. 
Any  two  of  these  for  both  courses. 
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I.  For  Those  Desiring  to  Teach  Science: 
Academic  Preparation — 


English    12  S.  Hrs. 

Physics    12  S.  Hrs. 

Chemistry    12  S.  Hrs. 

Biology    12  S.  Hrs. 

Additional  Science    6  S.  Hrs. 

Psychology    3  S.  Hrs. 

Elective    4  5  S.  Hrs. 


Total  Academic    102  S.  Hrs. 

Professional  Preparation — 

I.  Educational  Psychology    3  S.  Hrs. 

II.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education   3  S.  Hrs. 

III.  High  School  Methods — Science   3  S.  Hrs. 

IV.  Class  Management    3  S.  Hrs. 

V.  History  of  Education   3  S.  Hrs. 

VI.  Observation  and  Practice  (Science)....  3  S.  Hrs. 


Total  Professional    18  S.  Hrs. 


Grand  Total   120  S.  Hrs. 

Professional  Electives 

For  Course  I  above: 

Adolescent  Psychology    3  S.  Hrs. 

For  Courses  IV  and  V  above: 

a.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  3  S.  Hrs. 

b.  School  Hygiene    3  S.  Hrs. 

c.  High  School  Curriculum   3  S.  Hrs. 

d.  High  School  Administration   3  S.  Hrs. 

e.  Educational  Sociology    3  S.  Hrs. 

Any  of  these  electives  may  be  substituted  for  either  course  IV  or  V. 
Any  two  of  these  electives  may  be  substituted  for  both  Courses  IV  and  V. 

Note. — A  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate,  Class  A,  should  show  special  preparation  in 
at  least  two  academic  subjects,  and  Professional  Courses  HI  and  VI  should  be  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  two  acadamic  teaching  subjects. 

Note. — All  courses  may  be  changed  from  three  semester  courses  to  two  semester  courses, 
provided  enough  is  added  from  the  elective  group  to  make  the  total  eighteen. 

(b)  Applicants  for  Grammar  Grade  Teachers'  Certificates,  Class  A 

I.  Academic  Courses: 

English  

History....  

Biological  Science   >87  S.  Hrs. 

Social  Sciences  

Electives  

Psychology    3  S.  Hrs. 


Total 


90  S.  Hrs. 
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II.  Academic  Courses  related  to  Grammar  Grade  curriculum: 


English  Grammar  and  Composition   3  S.  Hrs. 

Public  School  Music   3  S.  Hrs. 

Children's  Literature    3  S.  Hrs. 

Geography,  or  History,  or  Science,  Etc   3  S.  Hrs. 


Total   12  S.  Hrs. 

II.  Professional  Courses: 

I.  Educational  Psychology    3  S.  Hrs. 

II.  Principles  of  Elementary  Education..    3  S.  Hrs. 

III.  Special  Grammar  Grade  Methods  (in- 

cluding three  or  more  subjects  from 
Reading,  Language,  Geography, 
Arithmetic,  History)    3  S.  Hrs. 

IV.  Class  Management    3  S.  Hrs. 

V.  History  of  Education   3  S.  Hrs. 

VI.  Observation  and  Practice  (at  least  18 

lessons  actual  teaching)   3  S.  Hrs. 


Total   18  S.  Hrs. 


Grand  Total   120  S.  Hrs. 

Professional  Electives 
For  Professional  Course  I: 

Child  Psychology    3  S.  Hrs. 

For  Professional  Courses  IV  and  V: 

a.  Educational  Sociology    3  S.  Hrs. 

b.  School  Hygiene    3  S.  Hrs. 

c.  Tests  and  Measurements   3  S.  Hrs. 

d.  Child  Study    3  S.  Hrs. 

e.  Physical  Education    3  S.  Hrs. 


Any  one  of  these  courses  may  be  substituted  for  either  Course  IV  or  V. 
Any  two  of  these  courses  may  be  substituted  for  both  IV  and  V. 
All  courses  may  be  changed  to  two  semester  courses,  provided  enough 
is  added  from  the  elective  group  to  bring  the  total  up  to  18. 

(c)  Applicants  for  Primary  Teachers'  Certificates  Class  A 

I.  Academic  Courses: 

Psychology    3  S.  Hrs. 

English  

Biological  Sciences  

Social  Sciences  >    87  S.  Hrs. 

Elective  


Total 


90  S.  Hrs. 
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I.  Academic  Courses  Related  to  the  Primary  Curriculum: 


Public  School  Music   3  S.  Hrs. 

Children's  Literature    3  S.  Hrs. 

Writing  and  Drawing   3  S.  Hrs. 

Language  and  Composition   3  S.  Hrs. 


Total   12  S.  Hrs. 

II.  Professional  Courses: 

I.  Educational  Psychology    3  S.  Hrs. 

II.  Principles  of  Elementary  Education....     3  S.  Hrs. 

III.  Special  Primary  Methods  (including 

Reading,  Phonics,  Language,  Num- 
bers, Etc.)   3  S.  Hrs. 

IV.  Class  Management    3  S.  Hrs. 

V.  History  of  Education..   3  S.  Hrs. 

VI.  Observation  and  Practice  in  Primary 
Grades  (18  lessons  actual  teach- 
ing)   3  S.  Hrs. 


Total   18  S.  Hrs. 


Grand  Total    120  S.  Hrs. 

Professional  Electives 

For  Professional  Course  I: 

a.  Child  Study    3  S.  Hrs. 

b.  Froebel's  Gifts   3  S.  Hrs. 

For  Professional  Courses  IV  and  V: 

a.  Educational  Sociology    3  S.  Hrs. 

b.  School  Hygiene    3  S.  Hrs. 

c.  Tests  and  Measurements   3  S.  Hrs. 

d.  Child  Study    3  S.  Hrs. 

e.  Plays  and  Games   3  S.  Hrs. 

f.  Handwork  for  Primary  Children   3  S.  Hrs. 


Any  of  these  courses  may  be  substituted  for  either  Course  IV  or  V. 
Any  two  of  these  courses  may  be  substituted  for  Courses  IV  and  V. 
All  courses  may  be  changed  to  two  semester  courses,  provided  enough  is 
added  from  the  elective  group  to  make  the  total  18. 
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Sec.  XI — PROFESSIONAL  CREDITS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ONE  YEAR'S 
TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

Graduates  of  standard  colleges  who  present,  in  addition  to  the  eighteen 
semester  hours  of  required  professional  work,  six  semester  hours  credit  in 
observation  and  practice  teaching,  will  be  allowed  credit  for  one  year's 
teaching  experience.  For  the  High  School  Class  A  Certificate  this  practice 
teaching  must  have  been  done  in  a  high  school  that  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  institution;  for  the  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  Class  A 
Certificate  the  practice  teaching  must  have  been  done  In  an  elementary 
school  that  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  institution. 

Sc.  XII — LAW  GOVERNING  THE  REVOCATION  OF  CERTIFICATES 

Sec.  161.  AVhen  a  teacher  may  annul  a  contract.  The  teacher  may. 
after  entering  into  a  written  contract,  annul  the  contract  by  giving  the 
superintendent  a  written  notice  of  at  least  thirty  days,  and  the  superin- 
tendent shall  pay  for  the  full  time  the  teacher  has  taught,  provided  the 
teacher  has  taught  as  much  as  twenty  days.  But  if  the  teacher  breaks  the 
contract  without  giving  thirty  days  notice,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  to  report  the  name  of  the  teacher  to  the  State  Superintend- 
ent, and  the  certificate  held  may  either  be  revoked  or  reduced  to  the  next 
lower  grade.  And  no  other  superintendent  shall  employ  or  recommend  for 
employment  in  any  year  a  teacher  who  has  broken  his  or  her  contract  for 
that  year.    This  section  shall  also  apply  alike  to  principals  and  supervisors. 

Sec.  163.  How  teachers  may  be  dismissed.  The  school  committee  or 
board  of  trustees,  with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent,  may  dismiss  a 
teacher  for  immoral  or  disreputable  conduct  in  the  community,  or  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  contract.  The  superintendent, 
with  the  approval  of  the  committee  or  the  board  of  trustees,  has  authority, 
and  it  is  his  duty,  to  dismiss  a  teacher  who  may  prove  himself  or  herself 
incompetent,  or  may  willfully  refuse  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  public 
school  teacher,  or  who  may  be  persistently  neglectful  of  such  duties. 
Every  teacher  dismissed  for  cause  shall  be  reported  by  the  superintendent 
to  the  State  Superintendent,  and  he  shall  have  authority  to  revoke  the 
certificate  and  debar  the  teacher  from  teaching  in  any  other  county. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  County  Summer  School  Manual  has  been  prepared  by  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Johnston,  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  It  does  not  contain 
:as  much  material  as  the  former  manuals  have  contained.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  print  as  much  material  in  this  manual  as  has 
been  printed  heretofore,  because  the  State  now  has  an  elaborate  Course 
•of  Study  for  the  elementary  schools,  and  reference  is  constantly  made 
in  this  manual  to  the  Course  of  Study.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the 
students  in  the  summer  schools  to  have  access  to  the  State  Course  of 
Study,  in  order  for  this  manual  to  be  of  the  greatest  service.  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  County  Summer  School  Manual  is  to  familiarize  the 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  with  the  contents  of  the  elementary 
course  of  study,  with  some  attention  to  methods  of  instruction.  In  order 
that  the  teachers  may  go  from  one  summer  school  to  another  in  the 
different  summers,  the  Directors  of  County  Summer  Schools  should 
adhere  very  closely  to  the  plans  of  organization  set  forth  in  this  manual. 
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PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  county  summer  school  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
teacher  of  limited  training  and  experience,  and  to  build  up  ideals  and  a  moral 
tone  which  will  be  reflected  in  her  life  and  activities  in  the  community  in 
which  she  teaches. 

So  long  as  we  have  a  large  number  of  teachers  who  cannot  meet  the 
minimum  requirement  for  a  standard  certificate  (high  school  graduation), 
and  who  do  not  realize  the  duties  and  responsibilities  for  leadership  which 
rest  upon  a  teacher,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  give,  not  only  those  in  the 
profession,  but  also  those  coming  in,  the  opportunity  to  improve  the  standard 
of  their  work,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  higher  certificate  and  a  better 
salary. 

In  the  course  of  study  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  subject-matter.  It  treats 
intensively  the  fundamentals  of  English  and  the  other  subjects,  which  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  teacher.  At  the  same  time  an 
effort  is  made  to  broaden  and  enrich  the  content  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
elementary  school  so  that  the  teacher  secures  a  larger  insight  and  broader 
conception  of  these  subjects,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  further  study. 
The  professional  courses  give  the  teacher  a  knowledge  of  practical  systematic 
schoolroom  procedure,  as  well  as  the  scope  of  the  work  by  grades,  and  by 
combinations  of  grades,  as  is  necessary  in  one-,  two-,  and  three-teacher 
schools. 

Most  of  the  teachers  attending  county  summer  schools  will  teach  in  rural 
schools.  It  is  well,  therefore,  for  instructors  and  teachers  to  keep  constantly 
in  mind  conditions  as  they  actually  exist  in  one-,  two-,  and  three-teacher 
schools,  and  to  adapt  courses  and  subjects  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  schools, 
and  the  communities  which  they  serve. 

II 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

No  one  will  be  allowed  to  enroll  who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  All 
prospective  and  second-grade  teachers  enrolling  in  the  regular  county  summer 
school  courses  must  meet  one  of  the  following  entrance  requirements: 

1.  Completion  of  at  least  three  full  years  of  high  school  work  in  a  certified 
high  school.  A  card  must  be  presented  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  school 
filled  out  and  signed  by  the  County  Superintendent,  giving  the  following 
information : 

a.  Name  of  high  school  attended. 

b.  Number  of  teachers  in  the  high  school. 

c.  Certified  statement  that  the  applicant  has  completed  three  full  years 

of  high  school  work,  signed  by  County  Superintendent. 

Blanks  for  this  information  will  be  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 
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2.  Examination  on  English  Composition,  Arithmetic,  and  United  States 
History,  of  the  grammar  grades.  This  examination  will  be  held  at  the 
opening  of  the  summer  school  by  the  Director.  Questions  will  be  furnished 
and  standards  set  by  the  Division  of  Teacher  Training  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  A  passing  grade  of  75  per  cent  must  be  made  on  each 
subject.  The  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training  in  charge  of  the  summer  school 
will  have  general  direction  of  the  examination.  The  examination  papers 
should  be  placed  on  file  for  reference. 

Note. — A  preparatory  course  will  be  offered  for  students  unable  to  pass  the  examination. 
The  preparatory  course  will  give  no  credit  toward  a  State  Certificate,  but  it  is  recommended 
that  all  students  making  satisfactory  grades  on  summer  school  work  be  given  a  Second-grade 
Certificate  by  the  County  Superintendent. 

Ill 

THOSE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  ENROLLMENT 

A.  Who  Should  Attend: 

1.  Prospective  Teachers.    (No  experience  and  no  certificate.) 

a.  Applicants  desiring  to  teach  who  have  completed  at  least  three 

full  years  of  high  school  work. 

b.  Applicants  who  have  not  completed  three  full  years  of  high  school 

work  will  be  admitted  by  passing  an  entrance  examination  on 
English  Composition,  Arithmetic,  and  United  States  History. 
Those  unable  to  pass  this  examination  may  take  the  prepara- 
tory course. 

2.  Holders  of  Second-Grade  Certificates. 

Those  who  are  unable  to  present  a  statement  showing  completion  of 
three  full  years  of  high  school  work  will  be  admitted  by  passing 
the  entrance  examination.  Those  who  do  not  pass  this  examina- 
tion may  take  the  preparatory  course. 

3.  Holders  of: 

a.  Provisional  B  Certificates; 

b.  Provisional  A  Certificates; 

c.  One-year  Temporary  Certificates. 

B.  Who  May  Attend: 

1.  Graduates  of  Standard  High  Schools; 

2.  Holders  of  Provisional  Elementary  Certificates; 

3.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates — Class  B; 

4.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates — Class  A;  for  renewal  only. 

Note. — While  those  in  this  list  may  attend  a  County  Summer  School,  it  is  to  their  advant- 
age to  attend  a  State  Summer  School. 

IV 

CREDITS  OFFERED 

1.  Provisional  B  Certificates  may  be  secured  by: 

All  prospective  and  second-grade  teachers  who  have  completed  three  full 
years  of  high  school  work,  or  who  pass  the  entrance  examination — 
by  obtaining  credit  for  one  unit  of  work  in  a  county  summer  school 
in  1924 — and  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent. 

2.  Provisional  A  Certificates  may  be  secured  by: 

1.  Graduates  of  nonstandard  four-year  high  schools  (with  at  least  two 

full-time  high  school  teachers)  who  complete  one  unit  of  work  in  a 
county  summer  school  in  1924. 

2.  Holders  of  Provisional  B  Certificates  who  complete  one  unit  of  work 

in  a  county  summer  school  in  1924. 
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;i.  One- Year  Temporary  Certificates  may  be  secured  !>> : 

1.  Holders  of  Provisional  A  Certificates  who  complete  one  unit  of  work 

in  a  county  summer  school  in  1924. 

2.  Holders  of  One-year  Temporary  Certificates  may  secure  credit  for  an 

extension  of  one  year  by  completing  one  unit  of  work  in  a  county 
summer  school  in  1924. 

4.  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  B,  may  bo  secured  by: 

a.  Graduates  of  standard  high  schools. 

b.  Applicants  who  secure  academic  credits  for  an  Elementary  Certificate, 

Class  B,  by  State  examination. 

c.  Holders  of  Provisional  Elementary  Certificates  who  complete  one  unit 

of  work  in  a  county  summer  school  in  1924. 

«>.  Renewal  Credits: 

a.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  B.  , 

b.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  A,  may  secure  renewal  credit 

by  completing  one  unit  of  work  in  a  county  summer  school  in  1924. 

Note — (1)  Original  credit  for  the  Elementary  A  Certificate  cannot  be  secured  in  a  County 
Summer  School.  For  example,  a  student  who  has  had  one  year  of  college  work,  but  lacks 
the  professional  credit  for  the  Elementary  A  Certificate,  could  not  secure  that  credit  in  a 
County  Summer  School. 

(2)  County  Summer  School  credit  secured  in  1924  will  not  count  toward  raising  an  Ele- 
mentary Certificate  in  class  B  to  a  higher  class. 

6.  No  Credit  Allowed  on  Higher  Certificates. 

Teachers  cannot  secure  credit  in  a  county  summer  school  for  either 
renewal  or  raising  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  or  High  School  Teach- 
ers' Certificates  of  any  class. 

V. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  subjects  included  in  the  course  of  study  are  as  follows: 
Subject-matter  Courses: 

English: 

Eng.  cs2 — Reading  and  Literature.    (Includes  methods  of  teaching 
Grammar  Grade  Reading.) 

Eng.  csl — Composition  and  Spelling. 

Eng.  csl  3 — Grammar. 
Geog.  cslo — Geography. 
Arith.  cs21 — Arithmetic. 

Hygiene  cs29 — Hygiene  and  Sanitation  (Health  Education). 

Science  cs22 — Elementary  Science. 

History  cs27 — United  States  History. 

History  cs26 — North  Carolina  History. 

Civics  cs28 — Civics. 

Writ.  cs,5 — Writing. 

Draw,  csll — Drawing  and  Handwork. 

Music  csl6 — Music  and  Games. 

Professional  Courses: 

Ed.  cs'f — Primary  Reading  Methods,  Grades  I-III. 

Ed.  csL'i — Primary  Language  Methods,  Grades  I-III. 

Ed.  cs2'i — Primary  Arithmetic  Methods,  Grades  I-III. 

Ed.  cs25 — School  Management.    May  be  offered  as  a  credit  course  or  it 

may  be  given  in  the  chapel  period.    The  latter  will  not  count  for 

credit.  • 
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A  Unit  of  Work: 

The  subjects  are  arranged  in  units,  one  unit  of  work  to  be  completed  each 
summer.  A  unit  of  work  in  a  county  summer  school  consists  of  four  courses, 
taken  five  times  a  week  for  six  weeks,  the  recitation  periods  being  45  min- 
utes in  length.  In  order  to  secure  credit  for  a  unit  of  work  in  a  county 
summer  school  a  teacher  must  enter  during  the  first  three  days,  must  show 
twenty-five  days'  attendance,  and  must  complete  four  courses,  making  a  grade 
of  75  per  cent  on  the  final  examination  given  on  each  course.  All  grades 
placed  on  the  cards  should  be  on  the  per  cent  basis. 

VI 

HOW  THE  WORK  IS  ORGANIZED 

In  organizing  the  work  an  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
different  groups  of  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  in  the  light  of  their 
training,  experience  and  kind  of  certificate  held.  The  plan  of  work  and  the 
certificate  to  be  secured  by  each  group  of  students  is  given  below. 

1.  Prospective  Teachers  and  Second-grade  Teachers  (who  have  completed 
the  tenth  grade  or  who  have  passed  the  entrance  examination). 

For  these  students  the  course  of  study  is  arranged  in  three  progressive 
units.  The  first  unit  is  to  be  taken  the  first  summer,  and  the  others  in  the 
order  given. 

First  Unit. — Completion  of  this  unit  entitles  the  student  to  a  Provisional 
B  Certificate. 

Subject-matter: 

Eng.  cs2 — Reading  and  Literature.    (Includes  methods  of  teaching 

Reading  in  the  Grammar  Grades.) 
Eng.  csl — Composition  and  Spelling. 
Writ,  cso — Writing. 

Professional: 

Ed.  csJt — Primary  Reading  Methods,  Grades  I-III. 

Note. — If  no  course  in  writing  is  offered  in  the  summer  school  in  which  the  first  unit  is 
taken,  Music  and  Games  or  Drawing  and  Handwork  may  be  substituted.  Writing  must  then 
be  taken  in  the  second  unit. 

Second  Unit. — Completion  of  this  unit  entitles  the  student  to  a  Provisional 
A  Certificate. 

Subject-matter: 

Eng.  csl3 — Grammar. 
Geog.  csl5 — Geography. 

Music  csl6 — Music  and  Games;  or  Draw,  csll — Drawing  and  Hand- 
work. 

Professional: 

Ed.  csl4 — Primary  Language  Methods,  Grades  I-III. 
Third  Unit. — Completion  of  this  unit  entitles  the  student  to  a  One-year 
Temporary  Certificate. 
Subject-matter: 

Arith.  cs21 — Arithmetic. 

Hist.  cs27 — United  States  History. 

One  of  the  following:  Civics--cs28 — Civics;  Hist.  cs26 — North  Caro- 
lina History;  Hygiene  cs29 — Hygiene  and  Sanitation;  Ele.  Science 
cs22 — Agriculture. 
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Professional : 

Ed.  cs2-'i — Primary  Arithmetic  Methods,  Grades  I-III. 
Ed.  cs'25 — School  Management  may  be  substituted  for  Ed.  C$24— 
Arithmetic  Methods,  Grades  I-III. 

2.  Prospective  Teachers  (Graduates  of  Nonstandard  High  Schools). 

Such  students  secure  a  Provisional  A  Certificate  upon  completion  of  a  unit 
of  summer  school  work.  They  may  take  the  first  unit  as  given  above  or  they 
may  select  four  courses  which  they  feel  will  meet  their  needs  as  teachers. 
The  course  in  Primary  Reading  and  the  course  in  Writing  should  be  taken. 

3.  Prospective  Teachers  (Graduates  of  Standard  High  Schools). 

Since  these  students  secure  an  Elementary  Certificate,  Class  B,  upon  com- 
pletion of  a  unit  of  summer  school  work,  they  should  select  four  courses 
which  they  feel  will  give  them  the  best  preparation  for  the  grade  work  they 
are  planning  to  teach.  The  course  in  Primary  Reading  and  the  course  in 
Writing  should  be  taken. 

4.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates. 

These  teachers,  in  the  light  of  their  training  and  experience,  should  select 
four  courses  which  best  suit  their  needs. 

VII 

PREPARATORY  WORK 

For  students  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements,  a  prepara- 
tory course  based  on  sixth-grade  work  will  be  offered.  Each  of  the  four  sub- 
jects offered  in  this  course  should  be  taken  for  45  minutes  (one  period)  each 
day  continuously  throughout  the  session.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  on  a 
State  Certificate  for  those  taking  this  work. 

Subject-matter  courses  will  be  offered.  These  will  be  worked  out  in  detail, 
mimeographed  and  sent  to  the  summer  schools  in  which  preparatory  courses 
are  given.  Owing  to  the  raising  of  the  standard  for  entrance  to  county 
summer  schools  to  the  third  year  of  high  school  instead  of  the  second  year, 
as  formerly,  it  may  be  necessary  to  organize  in  some  counties  two  groups  in 
the  preparatory  courses. 

VIII 
INSTRUCTORS 

A.  Qualifications. 

The  instructors  in  the  county  summer  school  entering  the  work  should  hold 
certificates  as  high  as  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade,  Class  B.  They  should  have 
a  record  of  successful  experience  as  teachers,  and  should  be  especially  gifted 
and  skilled  in  the  instruction  of  children.  No  instructor  will  be  expected  to 
teach  more  than  five  periods  a  day.  From  the  nature  of  the  organization, 
there  should  be  at  least  three  instructors,  except  in  the  smaller  county  sum- 
mer schools.  The  instructor  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  present  day 
conditions  and  needs  of  rural  schools,  and  should  have  first-hand  knowledge  of 
community  factors  that  serve  and  are  served  by  the  rural  school. 

Instructors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  with 
the  approval  of  the  County  Superintendent. 

B.  Credits. 

Instructors  in  the  county  summer  school  teaching  four  courses  or  more  will 
be  allowed  full  renewal  credit  on  the  certificate  held,  but  no  credit  will  be 
allowed  toward  raising  certificates  to  a  higher  class. 
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IX 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 

No  summer  school  should  be  organized  with  less  than  twenty  students,  and 
it  is  strongly  urged  that  the  minimum  number  be  twenty-five.  There  should 
be  two  instructors  for  twenty  to  thirty  students.  A  summer  school  enrolling 
above  thirty  may  have  three  instructors,  and  a  summer  school  enrolling  above 
seventy  students  may  have  four  instructors.  Where  a  county  summer  school 
would  enroll  twenty  students  or  less  it  is  suggested  that  this  county  should 
combine  with  another. 

The  length  of  the  county  summer  school  may  be  six  or  eight  weeks. 

When  possible  the  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training  will  be  present  on  the 
opening  day  to  aid  in  the  organization. 

X 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  DIRECTOR 
The  Opening  Day 
Tlie  students  should  be  classified  into  the  following  groups: 

Group  I.  Prospective  teachers  and  second-grade  teachers  who  have  not 
completed  three  full  years  of  high  school  work. 

Group  II.  Prospective  teachers  and  second-grade  teachers  who  have  com- 
pleted three  full  years  of  high  school  work  in  a  certified  high  school. 

Group  III.  Prospective  teachers,  graduates  of  non-standard  four-year  high 
schools,  with  at  least  two  full-time  high  school  teachers.  County  Superin- 
tendent will  furnish  list  of  non-standard  high  schools  in  the  county.  Applica- 
tion Blank  1-a  will  be  furnished  this  group.  This  is  for  a  transcript  of  their 
high  school  work  and  should  be  filled  out  by  their  high  school  principal  and 
given  to  the  director  in  time  to  be  sent  in  with  the  summer  school  records. 

Group  IV.  Prospective  teachers,  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools.  (See 
list  of  accredited  high  schools.)  Application  Blank  1-a  will  be  furnished  this 
group  for  a  transcript  of  their  high  school  work.  These  should  be  filled  out 
by  their  high  school  principal  in  time  to  be  turned  in  with  the  summer  school 
records. 

Group  V.  Holders  of  Provisional  B  Certificates. 
Group  VI.  Holders  of  Provisional  A  Certificates. 
Group  VII.  Holders  of  One-Year  Temporary  Certificates. 
Group  VIII.  Holders  of  Provisional  Elementary  Certificates. 
Group  IX.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  B. 
Group  X.  Holders  of  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  A. 

Explanation : 

A.  Students  in  Group  I  must  be  given  the  entrance  examination.  Those 
passing  are  entitled  to  enter  the  regular  courses.  They  are  required  to  take 
the  first  unit  of  work. 

B.  The  Director  together  with  the  County  Superintendent  should  confer 
with  Group  II.  An  entrance  blank  must  be  filled  out  and  signed  by  the 
County  Superintendent  for  each  of  these  students.  Entrance  blanks  for  all 
students  from  other  counties  who  claim  three  or  more  years  of  high  school 
work  may  be  sent  by  the  Director  of  the  county  summer  school  to  the  county 
superintendents  of  the  respective  counties  to  be  filled  out.  If  their  county 
superintendents  do  not  certify  that  they  have  had  the  required  work,  they 
must  be  given  the  entrance  examination.  Students  in  Group  II  are  required, 
to  take  the  first  unit  of  work. 
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C.  The  new  students  who  are  graduates  of  non-standard  and  accredited 
high  schools  (Groups  111  and  IV)  should  till  out  the  legislation  cards  and 
select  their  courses  as  explained  on  page  9  of  the  County  Summer  School 
Manual. 

D.  One  instructor  should  confer  with  all  the  groups  holding  State  certifi- 
cates (Groups  V-X)  and  have  them  fill  out  the  registration  cards,  item  by 
item.  Then  with  the  daily  schedule  on  the  board  they  should  select  their 
courses,  as  suggested  on  pages  8  and  9  of  the  County  Summer  School  Manual. 
Holders  of  Provisional  B  Certificates  should  take  the  second  unit.  Holders 
of  Provisional  A  Certificates  should  take  the  third  unit  as  explained  on 
page  8  in  Manual. 

Note. — Any  teacher  who  formerly  held  an  old  first-grade  certificate,  but  which  has  never 
been  converted  into  a  State  Certificate,  must  show  three  years  of  high  school  work  or  take 
the  entrance  examination. 

XI 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  TO  SUMMER  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTORS 

Most  of  the  work  given  by  the  Director  and  the  Grammar  Grade  Instructor 
will  be  in  subject-matter.  Each  instructor  will  be  expected  to  teach  five 
periods  and  share  the  work  of  the  chapel  period.  The  recitation  periods  will 
be  forty-five  minutes.  All  courses  listed  will  not  be  given  in  every  summer 
school,  but  the  work  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers. 

The  courses  taught  in  the  summer  school  in  each  subject  are  based  on  the 
State  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools  and  the  adopted  text  or  texts 
in  that  subject.  Instructors  should  therefore  secure  copies  of  the  Course  of 
Study  and  of  the  basal  texts  in  each  subject  they  will  teach  as  early  as  possi- 
\  ble,  so  as  to  become  familiar  with  them  in  planning  their  work.  Instructors; 
should  bring  to  the  summer  school  such  supplementary  texts  and  other  mate- 
rials as  will  be  helpful  in  planning  and  enriching  their  courses.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  reference  books  and  material  listed  with  the  outlines  in  the 
County  Summer  School  Manual  and  in  the  bibliographies  in  the  Course  of 
Study.    As  much  of  this  as  can  be  secured  should  be  on  hand. 

XII 

SUGGESTED  DIVISION  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOL  WORK  FOR 
INSTRUCTORS 

Director: 

Subject-Matter  Courses. 

1.  United  States  History. 

Text:  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States — Thompson.    D.  0. 
Heath  &  Co.,  New  York. 

2.  North  Carolina  History. 

Text:  Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina — Hill.    Alfred  Wil- 
liams &  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

3.  Civics. 

Text:    Elementary   Community  Civics — Hughes.     Allyn   &   Ba  on, 
Atlanta. 

4.  Arithmetic. 

Text:    School  Arithmetic,  Book  II   (N.  C.  Bid.)—  Wentworth  and 
Smith.    Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

5.  Agriculture. 

Text:  Studies  in  Elementary  Science — Patterson.   Row  Peterson  Co., 
|  Chicago. 

A  Manual  for  Teachers — First  Year's  Course  in  Elementary  Agricul- 
ture.   State  Dept.  Education,  Raleigh.  (Free.) 
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Professional. 

School  Management — Given  at  Chapel  Period;   15  minutes  discussions 

daily  of  some  important  topic.    See  Outline  in  Manual. 
Text:  The  Teacher  and  the  School — Colgrove.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Helpful  References: 

Rural  School  Management — Barnes.   Macmillan,  New  York. 
Better  Rural  Schools — Betts  and  Hall.    Bobbs,  Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Classroom  Management — Bagley.    Macmillan,  New  York. 

Grammar-grade  Instructor : 

1.  Reading  and  Literature   (Including  Methods  of  Teaching  Grammar 

Grade  Reading). 

Texts:  Studies  in  Reading,  Seventh  Grade — 8  ear  son  and  Martin. 
University  Publishing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Silent  Reader,  Sixth  Grade — Leicis  and  Rowland.    John  C. 
Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Instructors  are  also  asked  to  have  copies  of  the  supplementary  texts 
adopted  for  this  grade: 
The  Man  Without  a  Country.    Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.,  41  cents. 
The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.    Houghton-Mifflin  Co.  Paper,  21 

cents. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book — Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  42  cents. 

Note. — Plans  should  be  made  for  encouraging  the  reading  of  the  books  from  the  library 
which  will  be  on  hand  at  the  Summer  School. 

2.  Composition  and  Spelling. 

Text:  Good  English — Book  III.    Scott  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Spelling — Text:  The  Mastery  of  Words — Book  II.    Iroquois  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

3.  Geography. 

Text:    Essentials  of  Geography,  Book  II — Brigham  and  McFarlane. 

4.  Health  Education. 

Text:    Healthy  Living,  Book  II — Winslow.    Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co., 
New  York. 

5.  Grammar. 

Text:  Good  English,  Book  III — Elson  and  Marsh.    Scott  Foresman 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

Primary  Instructor: 

1.  Primary  Reading  and  Phonics,  Grades  I-III. 

Texts:  Child's  World  Primer,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers. 
Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Reading  Literature  Primer,  First,  Second  and  Third  Readers. 
Row,  Peterson  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Necessary  material  for  teaching  this  course: 

Child's  World  Manual — Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
One  set  of  Phonic  Cards  for  Child's  World  Primer.    Johnson  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

One  set  of  Word  Cards  for  Child's  World  Primer.    Johnson  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

One  set  of  Phrase  Cards  for  Child's  World  Primer.    Johnson  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

One  set  of  Seat  WTork  Cards  for  Child's  World  Primer.  Johnson 
Publishing  Co. 
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Bulletin — How  to  Teach  Beginning  Reading — S.  C.  Parker.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.    40  cents. 
Silent  and  Oral  Reading — Stone.    Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  New  York. 

2.  Primary  Language  Methods,  Grades  I-III. 

Text  for  Third  Grade — Good  English,  Book  I. 
Texts  for  Instructors : 

Speaking  and  Writing  English — Sheridan.  B.  H.  Sanborn,  Chicago. 

Composition  Standards — Bates,  Starry  and  Savitz.    Hinds,  Hayden 

&  Eldredge,  New  York. 

3.  Primary  Arithmetic  Methods,  Grades  I-III. 

Texts  : 

For  Second  Grade — First  Journeys  in  Numberland — Harris  and 

Waldo.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
For  Third  Grade — School  Arithmetic,  Book  I.   Ginn  &  Co. 
For  Instructor — How  to  Teach  Primary  Number — Stone.    B.  H. 

Sanborn  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Note. — Only  two  of  the  following  three  courses  listed  here  below  are  to  be  given. 

(Special  Courses — All  Grades.) 

4.  Music  and  Games. 

Texts  : 

Progressive  Music  Series.    Silver  Burdett  Co.,  New  York. 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series.    American  Book  Company. 

Use,  also,  State  Song  Bulletin.  Instructors  are  asked  to  have  copies 

of  the  music  books  in  teaching  the  course,  using  the  material 

which  they  find  most  helpful. 
State  Bulletin,  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Grades,  No.  66. 
Physical  Training  in  the  Elementary  Schools — Clark.    Benj.  H. 

Sanborn  &  Co. 

5.  Writing. 

Texts:  If  the  Zaner  Method  is  the  adopted  system  for  the  county, 
the  following  texts  will  be  needed: 

(1)  Rural  School  Primary  Manual.  (Free.) 

(2)  Manual  No.  144. 

(3)  Compendium  No.  1. 

(4)  Compendium  No.  3. 

Zaner  and  Bloser  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
If  the  Palmer  Method  is  the  adopted  writing  system  for  the  county, 
the  following  texts  will  be  needed: 

(1)  The  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing. 

(2)  Writing  Lesson  for  Primary  Grades  and  Teacher's  Guide. 

6.  Drawing: 

Texts  : 

Industrial  Art  Text-books.    Laidlaw  Bros.,  130  E.  25th  St.,  New 
York. 

Practical  Drawing  Books.    Practical  Drawing  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Industrial  and  Applied  Arts  Books.    Atkinson  Mentzer  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Helpful  references: 

How  Children  Learn  to  Draw — Sargent  and  Miller.    Ginn  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Instructors  are  asked  to  have  copies  of  Books  I  and  II  of  the  above  series 
of  drawing  books.  A  study  of  six  great  pictures  should  be  a  part  of  this 
course  in  every  summer  school.  Instructors  are  asked  to  bring  copies  with 
them.  The  "Elson  Picture  Studies  by  Grades"  may  be  purchased  from  Elson 
Art  Publication  Co.,  Belmont,  Mass. 
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XIII 

DAILY  SCHEDULE 

A.  SUGGESTED  DAILY  SCHEDULE— THREE  INSTRUCTORS 

9:00-  9:45— a.  Agriculture. 

b.  Geography. 

c.  Primary  Reading. 
9:45-10:30— a.  Civics. 

b.  Reading  and  Literature. 

c.  Primary  Arithmetic. 
10:30-10:40— Recess. 
10:40-11:25— a.  United  States  History. 

b.  Health. 
11:25-12:10— a.  Grammar. 

b.  Writing. 
12:10-  1:15— Noon. 
1:15-  1:45— Chapel  Period. 

a.  Opening  Exercises — Different  Tyr.es. 

b.  School  Management  Discussions. 
1:45-  2:30— a.  North  Carolina  History. 

b.  Music  and  Games  (or  Drawing). 
2:30-  3:15— a.  Arithmetic. 

b.  Composition  and  Spelling. 

c.  Primary  Language. 

B.  SUGGESTED  DAILY  SCHEDULE— TWO  INSTRUCTORS 

9:00-  9:45— a.  Grammar. 

b.  Primary  Reading,  Grades  I-III. 
9:45-10:30— a.  Geography. 

b.  Reading  and  Literature. 
10:30-10:45— Recess. 
10:45-11:30— a.  Arithmetic. 

b.  Primary  Language  and  Arithmetic,  Grades  I-III. 
11:30-12:15— a.  Health. 

b.  Composition  and  Spelling. 
12:15-  1:00 — Chapel  Period  (Opening  Exercises,  15  minutes;  School  Manage- 
ment Discussion,  15  minutes;  Singing  or  Games,  15  minutes) 
1:00-  2:00— Dinner  Hour. 
2:00-  2:45— a.  United  States  History. 
2:45-  3:30— a.  Writing. 

C.  CHAPEL  PERIOD— THIRTY  MINUTES 
1.  Opening  Exercise 

The  chapel  period  of  the  county  summer  school  may  be  of  great  help  to 
the  teachers.  A  fifteen-minute  opening  exercise  should  be  given  daily,  suita- 
ble for  the  teachers  to  use  with  their  pupils  next  year. 

Each  instructor  will  be  expected  to  give  eight  or  ten  such  exercises.  Some 
of  the  exercises  should  be  for  the  primary  grades,  others  for  the  grammar 
grades,  and  some  for  all  grades.  Plan  some  exercises  in  which  the  students 
take  part  as  pupils.    (See  outline  in  Manual,  page  53.) 
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Sometime  during  the  day  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  opening  exercise 
should  place  on  the  blackboard  an  outline  of  the  exercise  and  the  material 
used,  for  the  students  to  copy  in  note  books  ready  for  use  in  their  school- 
room next  year. 

2.  School  Management  Discussions 

Text:  Colegrove — The  Teacher  and  the  School.    Scribner's  Sons, 

New  York. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  this  period  daily  should  be  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  one  important  topic  in  School  Management,  selected  from  the 
course  outlined  in  the  Manual.  One  idea  clearly  impressed  each  day  will  be 
of  great  help  to  the  students  in  the  management  of  their  schools  next  year. 

Instructors  are  asked  to  bring  any  of  the  following  books  to  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  this  course: 

Bagley — "Classroom  Management."    Macmillan  Co. 

Seeley — "New  School  Management."    Scribner's  Sons. 

Button — "School  Management."    Scribner's  Sons. 

Betts  and  Hall — "Better  Rural  Schools."   Bobbs,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Foght — "The  Rural  Teacher  and  His  Work." 

Barnes — Rural  School  Management. 

Members  of  the  class  should  read  during  the  course  as  many  of  the  follow- 
ing books  as  possible  and  as  are  available: 
Wray — "Jean  Mitchell's  School." 
Quick — "Brown  Mouse." 
Stephens — "Phelps  and  His  Teachers." 
Martin — "Emmy  Lou." 


Courses  Outlined 


A.  SUBJECT-MATTER  COURSES 


(Eng.  cs2) — READING  AND  LITERATURE 

Including  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Grammar  Grades 

Texts  : 

For  Oral  Reading  (for  interpretation  and  appreciation)  — 

Studies  in  Reading:  Searson  and  Martin — Seventh  Reader. 

For  Silent  Reading — 

The  Silent  Readers:  Lewis  and  Rotcland,  Sixth  Reader. 
The  State  Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools:   Reading  in 
the  Grammar  Grades,  pages  93-136,  164-170. 

While  this  is,  in  the  main,  a  subject-matter  course,  in  which  the  students 
themselves  read  prose  selections  and  poems,  instructors  should  also  give 
much  attention  to  the  methods  of  teaching  reading  in  the  grammar  grades, 
based  on  the  suggestion  in  the  Course  of  Study. 

I.  Ultimate  Objectives  of  a  Course  in  Reading: 

Reference:  Course  of  Study,  pages  23-25. 

II.  Scientific  Studies  of  the  Reading  Process: 

a.  Eye  movement  in  the  reading  process. 
Good  and  poor  eye  movement  contrasted. 
Reasons  for  good  and  poor  eye  movement. 

b.  Relation  of  rate  in  reading  to  comprehension. 
Standards  by  grades  in  rate  of  silent  reading. 
Factors  in  the  development  of  speed. 
Factors  which  retard  rate  in  reading. 

References: 

Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  page  27. 

Stone — Silent  and  Oral  Reading,  chap.  II. 

Klapper — Teaching  Children  to  Read,  chaps.  II  and  III. 

III.  Oral  Reading: 

1.  Discussion: 

The  place  oral  reading  holds  in  the  grammar  grades — Relative  propor- 
tion of  time  spent  in  oral  reading. 
Ultimate  aim  of  oral  reading — Its  values. 

Although  emphasis  is  placed  on  silent  reading  in  the  intermediate 
grades,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  oral  reading  delightful. 

A  pleasing  reading  and  speaking  voice,  with  clear  enunciation  and 
distinct  articulation  is  well  worth  cultivating. 

References  : 

Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  pages  25-27. 

Sto?ie — Oral  and  Silent  Reading,  chaps.  IV  and  VI. 

Germane  and  Germane — Silent  Reading,  chap.  I. 

Article,  The  Elementary  School  Journal,  April,  ^1919 — Reading  in 

the  Intermediate  Grades  of  Indianapolis  Schools. 
Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools,  pages  25-27. 
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2.  Selections  for  Reading — Studies  in  Reading,  Seventh  Grade. 
Prose — 

The  Old  Puritan  Lawmaker  Robert  E.  Lee 

The  Boston  Tea  Party  George  Bancroft 

The  Soldier's  Reprieve  R.  D.  C.  Robbins 

The  Death  of  the  Dauphin  ...Alphonse  Daudet 

A  Call  to  Arms  Patrick  Henry 

The  Bishop  and  the  Convict  Victor  Hugo 

The  Mountain  of  Miseries  Joseph  Addison 

Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators  Elijah  Kellogg 

Trial  by  Combat  Sir  Walter  Scott 

Supposed  Speech  of  John  Adams  Daniel  Webster 

Rip  Van  Winkle  Washington  Irving 

Dawn   Edward  Everett 

The  Death  of  Little  Nell  Charles  Dickens 

Several  short  prose  selections  should  be  memorized.  The  two  given  below 
are  suggested: 

Washington  Abraham  Lincoln 

A  Call  to  Courage  Alfred  Tennyson 

Poems — 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  Leigh  Hunt 

The  Boys  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Excelsior  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

Song  of  Marion's  Men  William  Cullen  Bryant 

Sweet  and  Low  Alfred  Tennyson 

The  Wonderful  One-Horse  Shay  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Hohenlinden  Thomas  Campbell 

Make  Way  for  Liberty  James  Montgomery 

Horatius  at  the  Bridge  Thomas  B.  Macaulay 

The  Shepherd  of  King  Admetus  James  Russell  Lowell 

Constant  Christmas  Phillips  Brooks 

Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  Thomas  Gray 

The  Raven  Edgar  Allan  Poe 

Antony's  Oration  From  Shakespeare's  Julius  Casar 

The  Burial  of  Moses  Cecil  Francis  Alexander 

For  a'  That  and  a'  That  Robert  Burns 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  James  Russell  Lowell 

Thanatopsis  William  Cullen  Bryant 

Leonanie  James  Whitcomb  Riley 

Several  short  poems  or  quotations  should  be  memorized.  Those  given  be- 
low are  suggested. 

Service   Robert  Browning 

What  Makes  a  Nation  W.  D.  Nesbitt 

A  Good  Name  William  Shakespeare 

True   Dignity  Wadsworth. 

A  standard  of  excellence  in  expressive  oral  reading  should  be  sought.  Lead 
the  class  to  realize  that  oral  reading  means  giving  the  author's  thought  to 
an  audience. 

Expressive  oral  reading  comes  only  as  the  result  of  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  thought  of  the  selection,  a  vivid  seeing  of  the  author's  pictures 
together  with  entering  into  the  feelings  and  emotions  portrayed.  An  expres- 
sive oral  reading  of  a  selection  calls  for  thorough  preparation,  intensive  silent 
reading,  the  thought  of  the  story  discussed,  questions  asked  and  answered  by 
the  class,  the  central  thought  made  clear,  and  the  passing  of  judgment  on 
the  characters  and  events  described.  Correct  pronunciation  and  clear  enun- 
ciation are  essential  to  the  proper  expression  of  the  meaning  of  a  selection. 
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3.  Suggestions  to  Instructors  in  Planning  Reading  Lessons: 

Instructors  should  plan  lessons  according  to  suggestions  given  in  the 
references  from  the  Course  of  Study. 

References : 

Reading  Lesson  Plans — Course  of  Study,  pages  32-33. 

Type  Lessons— Course  of  Study,  pages  104-106, 113-116, 124-126, 134-136. 

Economical  and  Effective  Study  Habits — Course  of  Study,  pages  94- 

95,  108-109,  118-119.  128-130. 
Study  carefully  Grade  Attainments  with  Means  for  Accomplishing 

Them. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  the  students  themselves  should  have  much 
practice  in  lesson  planning. 

IV.  Silent  Reading: 

1.  Discussion: 

Its  use  in  the  grammar  grades. 

When  to  use  the  oral  and  when  the  silent  reading  method.  Essential 

differences  in  the  two  methods. 
Character  of  method  of  teaching  reading  changes  in  the  grammar 

grades. 

Retarding  habits  in  silent  reading. 

The  relation  of  effective  silent  reading  to  training  in  good  study  habits. 
Lessons  which  give  training  in  silent  reading  may  have  three  objectives: 

1.  To  increase  reading  rate. 

2.  To  improve  comprehension. 

3.  To  expand  pupil's  vocabulary. 

References : 

Course  of  Study,  pages  164-170. 

Stone — Silent  and  Oral  Reading,  chaps.  VII  and  VIII. 
Germane — Silent  Reading,  chap.  I. 

2.  Subject-Matter  for  Silent  Reading. 

Use  the  Silent  Reader  by  Leivis  and  Rowland,  Grade  Six. 

That  this  material  may  be  new  to  the  students  taking  the  course  and 
to  keep  the  drill  and  thinking  exercises  under  the  control  of  the  in- 
structor of  the  class,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  books  in  the  class- 
room under  the  care  of  the  instructor,  distributing  them  to  the  stu- 
dents only  at  the  time  of  the  reading  lesson  and  collecting  them  again 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson. 

3.  Suggestions  for  Silent  Reading  Lessons. 

(Page  assignments  found  in  Silent  Reader,  Sixth  Grade — Leivis 
and  Rowland.) 

a.  To  teach  pupils  to  read  quickly,  to  get  the  thought  and  for  ample 

speed  tests.  Pages  18,  30,  58,  104,  105,  106,  118,  188,  203,  204,  216, 
219,  228,  288,  313,  etc. 

b.  To  teach  pupils  to  read  for  specific  information.    Pages  16,  18,  41, 

219,  277,  313,  etc. 

c.  To  provide  tests  for  comprehension  with  each  selection  by  one  or 

more  of  the  following  devices: 

(1)  Dramatization,  pages  38,  156,  etc. 

(2)  Reproduction,  pages  38,  216,  etc. 

(3)  Writing  of  headlines,  pages  50,  etc. 

(4)  Development  of  outlines  and  topical  analysis,  pages  2,  8,  9, 

50,  75,  76,  96,  97,  166,  207,  278,  287,  etc. 

(5)  Expression  of  Opinion,  pages  7,  44,  123,  136,  169,  etc. 

(6)  Classification,  pages  67,  96,  137,  187,  222,  297,  etc. 

(7)  Following  Directions,  pages  29,  57,  235,  288,  312,  etc. 
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d.  To  teach  pupils  to  think  clearly,  pages  40,  62,  89,  191,  255,  288,  312. 

e.  To  teach  pupils  to  use  imagination,  pages  15,  50,  etc. 

f.  To  teach  pupils  to  recognize  words  by  their  usage,  pages  10,  223,  228, 

241,  etc. 

g.  To  teach  intelligent  skimming  of  encyclopedias  or  other  articles  for 

certain  information,  pages  210,  300,  etc. 

V.  Remedial  Work  in  Reading: 

Through  systematic  study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the  work  of 
individuals,  through  tests  devised  by  the  teacher,  and  through  the 
use  of  standardized  tests,  the  reading  abilities  and  disabilities  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  class  can  be  diagnosed  to  the  end  that 
instruction  may  be  more  intelligently  and  effectively  directed. 

References : 

Course  of  Study,  pages  171-172  and  34-35. 
Stone — Silent  and  Oral  Reading,  pages  193-216. 
Article — Remedial  Work  in  Silent  Reading. 
Elementary  School  Journal,  January,  1921. 

VI.  Reading  Material  by  Grades : 

Adopted  Text. 

Minimum  Number  of  Books  to  be  Read. 
Suggested  List  of  Supplementary  Books. 
Grade  Library. 
References  : 

Course  of  Study,  pages  98-99,  111-112,  122-123,  132-133. 

VII.  Children's  Literature: 

Each  student  should  be  required  to  read  outside  of  class  at  least  five  books 
from  the  library,  and  then  reproduce  the  story,  reading  some  favorite  scene  to 
the  class.  There  will  be  a  library  in  connection  with  each  summer  school. 
The  books  for  outside  reading  should,  if  possible,  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing list: 

Arabian  Nights  Stories.  Jacobs — Old  English  Tales. 

Baldwin — Old  Greek  Stories.  Jatakas — Jataka  Tales,  Ed.  Babbitt. 

Brown — In  the  Days  of  Giants.  Kingsley — Water  Babies. 

Browne — Granny's  Wonderful  Chair.      Kingsley — Greek  Heroes. 

Carroll — Alice's  Adventures  in  Won-     Lagerlof — Wonderful  Adventures  of 

derland.  Nils. 
Carpenter — Hellenic  Tales.  '  MacDonald — Princess  and  the  Goblin. 

Church — Iliad  of  Boys  and  Girls.  MacDonald — At  the  Back  of  North 

Collodi — Adventures  of  Pinnocchio.  Wind. 

Cook — Story  of  Ulysses.  Musset — Mr.  Wind  and  Madam  Rain. 

Craik — Adventures  of  a  Brownie.  Pyle — Merry    Adventures    of  Robin 

Craik — The  Little  Lame  Prince.  Hood. 

Foster  &  Cummings — Asgard  Stories.  Pyle — Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His 
Francillon — Gods    and    Heroes;    or  Knights. 

Kingdom  of  Jupiter.  Richards — The     Pig     Brother  and 

Greene — Legends  of  King  Arthur  and        Other   Stories  and  Fables. 

His  Court.  Ruskin — King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Harris— Uncle    Remus,    Songs    and     Scudder — The  Book  of  Legends. 

Sayings.  Scudder — Children's  Books. 

Hawthorne — Wonder  Book.  Skinner — Tales  and  Plays  of  Robin 

Hawthorne — Tanglewood  Tales.  Hood. 

Ingelow — Mopsa,  The  Fairy.  Thackeray — The  Rose  and  the  Ring. 

Irving— Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow. 
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Bible  Stories 

Bible  for  Young  People,  arranged  from  King  James  Version  by  Gilder. 
Gillie— The  Story  of  Stories. 

Nature — Animal  Stories 


Ingersoll — Book  of  the  Ocean. 
Morgan — Boy  Electrician. 
Miller— First  Book  of  Birds.  (School 
Edition.) 

Burroughs — Squirrels  and  Other  Fur 
Bearers. 


Schwartz — Wilderness  Babies. 
Brown — Rab  and  His  Friends. 
Kipling — Jungle  Book  I-II. 
Seton — Biography  of  a  Grizzly. 
Seton — Krag  and  John  Bear. 
Seton — Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known. 


Poetry 


Blake  and  Alexander — Graded  Poetry 
Readers. 

Chisholm — The  Golden  Staircase. 
Scudder — Verse   and   Prose   for  Be- 
ginners in  Reading. 


Stevenson — Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 
Lucas — Book  of  Verses  for  Children. 
Repplier — Book  of  Famous  Verse. 
Wiggin  and  Smith — Posy  Ring. 
Wiggin  and  Smith — Golden  Numbers. 


Stories 


Aanrud — Lisbeth  Longfrock. 

Alcott— Little  Men. 

Alcott — Little  Women. 

Alcott — Eight  Cousins. 

Alcott — Old  Fashioned  Girls. 

Aldrich — Story  of  a  Bad  Boy. 

Barbour — Crimson  Sweater. 

Baylor — Jaun  and  Jaunita. 

Bennett — Master  Skylark. 

Boyeson — Against  Heavy  Odds. 

Brown — The  Lonesomest  Doll. 

Bunyan — Pilgrims  Progress. 

Siemens — Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

Clemens — The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

Cooper — The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Craik — John  Halifax — Gentleman. 

Dana — Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

Defoe — Robinson  Crusoe. 

Dickens — Christmas  Carol  and 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

Dodge — Hans  Brinker. 

Duncan — Adventures   of   Billy  Top- 
sail. 

Duncan — Story  of  Sonny  Sahib. 
Eggleston — Hoosier  School  Boy. 
Eggleston — Hoosier  Schoolmaster. 
Ewing — Jackanapes  and  Other 
Stories. 

Ewing — Jan  of  the  Windmill. 
Greene— With  Spurs  of  Gold. 


Hale — Man  Without  a  Country. 
Hale — Peterkin  Papers. 
Hughes — Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 
Jackson — Nelly's  Silver  Mine. 
Kipling — Captains  Courageous. 
Le  Rame — Dog  of  Flanders. 
Maeterlinck — Bluebird  for  Children. 
Masefield — Jim  Davis. 
Ollivant— Bob,  Son  of  Battle. 
Otis— Toby  Tyler. 

Page — Tommy  Trot's  Visit  to  Santa 
Claus. 

Page — Two  Little  Confederates. 
Page — Among  the  Camps. 
Parkman — The  Oregon  Trail. 
Pyle — Men  of  Iron. 
Richards — Captain  January. 
Scott — Ivanhoe. 

Spyri— Heidi,  tr.  by  H.  B.  Dole. 
•Spyri — Moni,  The  Goat  Boy,  tr.  by 

E.  F.  King. 
Stein — Christmas  Porringer. 
Stevenson — Treasure  Island. 
Swift — Gulliver's  Travels. 
Verne — Twenty    Thousand  Leagues 

Under  the  Sea. 
Wiggin — The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol. 
Wiggin — Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 

Farm. 

Zwilgmeyer — Johnny  Blossom. 


Biography 


Baldwin — An  American  Book  of 

Golden  Deeds. 
Baldwin — Four  Great  Americans. 
Gilbert — More  Than  Conquerers. 
Richards — Florence  Nightingale,  the 

Angel  of  the  Crimea. 


Scudder — George  Washington. 
Tappan — Old  World  Hero  Stories. 
Tappan — When  Knights  Were  Bold. 
Eastman — Wigwam   Evenings  (Sch. 
Ed.). 
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(Eng.  csl) — COMPOSITION  AND  SPELLING 

Based  on  the  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools  for  Grades  Six  and 
Seven,  pages  230-253. 
Use  for  Reference— Good  English,  Book  III. 

This  is  essentially  a  course  in  oral  and  written  composition,  and  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  should  be  spent  on  oral  work,  for  if  the  oral  work  is 
properly  done,  the.difficulties  of  securing  correct  written  work  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Among  the  purposes  that  instructors  should  strive  to  accomplish  are: 

(1)  To  give  training  in  close  observation  and  reflection  on  the  common 

every-day  experiences  of  the  life  around  us,  for  the  best  motives 
for  expression  come  from  life  interests  and  activities. 

(2)  To  give  expression  to  these  thoughts  in  correct  and  forceful  English 

whenever  the  occasion  presents  itself. 

(3)  To  be  able  to  express  in  writing  somewhat  of  the  writer's  own 

thoughts  and  feelings,  and  to  do  this  clearly  and  correctly  without 
grammatical  errors  and  without  misspelled  words. 

(4)  To  develop  and  enrich  the  content  of  the  pupil's  mind  through  an 

appreciation  of  that  which  is  choice  in  literature,  poems  and  pic- 
tures. Through  a  study  of  literature,  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
develop  an  appreciation  of  choice  wording,  to  the  end  that  the 
vocabulary  of  the  student  may  be  broadened  and  enriched,  and  that 
students  may  attain  some  skill  in  variety  of  expression. 

(5)  The  aims  of  instruction  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study  on  pages 

231  and  241  should  also  be  the  standards  which  the  instructor  of 
this  class  should  strive  to  accomplish  in  the  course. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  class  should  be  conducive  to  free  natural  expression 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  the  work  should  be  such  that  the  class  period 
should  be  conceived  of  as  a  meeting  for  discussion  rather  than  as  a  stiff  and 
formal  recitation.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course  effort  should 
be  made  to  eliminate  incorrect  speech.  There  should  be  training  given  to 
develop  the  "sentence  sense,"  which  enables  students  to  recognize  the  sen- 
tence as  a  complete  unit  of  thought,  as  well  as  training  which  enables  them  to 
recognize  and  use  the  different  types  of  sentences.  There  should  be  exercises 
which  develop  the  "paragraph  sense,"  exercises  in  which  a  single  point  is 
selected  for  interesting  development.  Encouragement  should  be  given  to  the 
development  of  creative  work — to  the  writing  of  original  stories  and  poems. 

In  order  that  the  work  be  adapted  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  group  taught, 
it  is  advisable  to  give  a  lesson  in  the  beginning  rather  broad  in  scope  with 
the  purpose  of  revealing  the  needs  and  determining  the  procedure.  Such 
grammatical  principles  as  are  needful  for  correct  speaking  and  writing  should 
be  taught. 

While  this  is  essentially  a  subject  matter  course  in  which  the  students 
themselves  are  taught  selections  from  literature,  choice  poems,  how  to  study 
pictures,  and  are  given  training  in  the  various  forms  of  composition,  both 
oral  and  written,  attention  should  be  especially  given  to  methods  of  teaching 
these  different  types  of  subject  matter. 

I.  Material: 

Literature — 

Prose  Selections: 

The  prose  selections  used  should  be  studied  for  appreciation,  for  in- 
terpretation, for  structure,  and  for  literary  standards. 
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Poems: 

The  poems  used  should  be  taught  for  appreciation,  for  their  music  or 
rhythm,  for  power  to  inspire,  and  for  memorization. 

Pictures  : 

Copies  of  master  pieces  may  be  used,  not  only  to  develop  appreciation 
of  that  which  is  really  fine  and  beautiful,  but  for  their  story  value 
and  for  growth  in  language  power. 

Note. — The  literature,  poems  and  pictures  used  in  this  course  should  be  selected  from 
those  listed  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  Grades  Six  and  Seven.  Instructors  should  have  avail- 
able at  the  summer  school  the  selections  from  literature,  both  prose  and  poems,  and  copies  of 
the  pictures  called  for  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  Grades  Six  and  Seven.  Much  of  this 
material  may  be  found  in  the  text — Good  English,  Book  III. 

The  Type  Lessons  given  throughout  the  Course  of  Study  in  Language 
serve  to  illustrate  the  different  methods  of  teaching  different  types 
of  subject  matter. 

II.  Composition: 

Oral— 

Oral  Talks: 

Students  should  be  trained  to  stand  at  ease  before  a  group  and 
talk  for  a  minute  or  two  upon  a  subject  familiar,  using  simple, 
correct,  and  convincing  English,  with  clear  enunciation  and  natural 
tone  of  voice. 

While  the  Course  of  Study  and  the  text  are  rich  with  suggestive 
topics,  the  topics  should  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  class,  for 
example,  "What  I  Hope  to  Accomplish  by  Attending  this  Summer 
School,"  or  "Is  the  Ability  to  Speak  and  Write  Correct  English  a 
Desirable  Thing?  Why?" 

For  Standards  for  Judging  Oral  Talks,  see  Course  of  Study,  pages 
234  and  243. 

Talks  from  Outline— See  Course  of  Study,  pages  236  and  243. 
The  Topic  Sentence — Study  its  characteristics: 

(a)  Short,  concise. 

(b)  Contains  an  element  that  will  attract  attention. 

(c)  Must  give  a  general  idea  of  what  the  paragraph  will  contain. 

(d)  Must  not  tell  too  much. 

Expand  topic  sentence  into  a  paragraph — Course  of  Study,  pages 
234-243. 

The  Four  Forms  of  Discourse: 

(1)  Narration: 

Develop  topic  sentence  into  a  narrative.  For  example,  Jane 
fell  into  the  creek  yesterday. 

(2)  Description: 

The  essentials  of  effective  description — difference  between  gen- 
eral and  vivid  words.  Develop  given  sentences  into  a  de- 
scriptive paragraph.  For  example,  Tige  was  the  ugliest  dog 
I  ever  saw. 

(3)  Exposition : 
Explaining  and  directing. 

Course  of  Study,  pages  236  and  248. 

(4)  Argument: 

Assign  topics  for  debate. 

Course  of  Study,  page  236;  text,  page  322. 
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Current  Events: 
Have  reports  made  to  class  on  items  of  present  day  interest. 
Course  of  Study,  page  235.    Suggestions  in  Text. 

Book  Reviews. 

Outline  for  book  reviews.    Course  of  Study,  page  235. 

Story  Telling. 

Much  practice  should  be  given  in  reproduction  of  stories  in  relating 
happenings  in  every  day  experiences  and  in  writing  original 
stories,  using  some  familiar  fable  or  short  story  as  model. 

Stories  suitable  for  reproduction  found  in  text  are: 
A  Girl's  Brave  Deed,  page  15. 
A  Beloved  Leader,  page  75. 
Genevieve,  page  118. 
Who  Loved  Best,  page  131. 

Drills  for  Correct  Usage. 

Use  the  text  for  drills  on  correct  usage  when  such  drills  are  needed. 

Course  of  Study,  page  248.  Projects  for  Correcting  Errors  in  Speech. 
Bulletin  No.  43.  Games  and  Other  Devices  for  Improving  Pupil's 
English,  Dept.  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Written  Composition. 
Basis  should  be  well  laid  in  oral  work  before  written  work  is  at- 
tempted.   Assignments  should  be  definite. 

Attention  to  Form — 

(a)  Title  on  first  line. 

(b)  No  period  after  title. 

(c)  One  line  left  blank  between  title  and  composition. 

(d)  First  line  of  every  paragraph  indented. 

(e)  Left-hand  margin,  one  inch, 
(fj  Legible  handwriting. 

Study  Paragraph  Structure. 

Letter  Writing. 

The  Business  Letter — Discuss  these  points  in  a  model  business  letter: 

(a)  General  appearance. 

(b)  Heading. 

(c)  Address. 

(d)  Salutation. 

(e)  Margins  and  spacing. 

(f)  Closing. 

(g)  Signature. 

It  should  give  all  needed  information. 
It  should  be  clear. 

It  should  not  deal  with  unrelated  matters. 

It  should  be  brief. 

It  should  be  courteous. 

If  it  is  an  answer,  it  should  refer  to  the  letter  to  which  it  is  an  an- 
swer. 

It  should  be  written  only  on  one  side  of  paper. 

See  suggestions  in  text  and  in  Course  of  Study,  pages  234,  247-248, 
250-251. 
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The  Friendly  Letter. 

Suggestions  in  Course  of  Study  and  throughout  the  text. 

Composition  Topics. 

Course  of  Study,  pages  245  and  246.    Text,  pages  319-322. 

Note  to  Instructor. — This  course  can  be  made  one  of  the  richest  in  the  summer  school, 
if  effectively  taught  the  students  should  have  a  keener  appreciation  of  that  which  is  worth 
while  in  literature ;  they  should  know  and  appreciate  when  a  thing  is  finely  said ;  they 
should  have  a  sense  of  word  values  and  not  only  a  general  growth  in  language  power  but  a 
real  desire  for  continued  growth. 

References  for  Teachers: 

See  Bibliography  in  Course  of  Study,  pages  252-253. 

Spelling 

Text: 

The  Mastery  of  AVords,  Book  II. 
The  Course  of  Study,  pages  254-259. 

The  needs  of  the  class  and  of  individuals  will  determine  the  work  to  be 
done  in  spelling.  The  aim  should  be:  that  students  spell  correctly  the  funda- 
mental vocabulary  for  writing.  Therefore,  a  careful  study  of  all  written  work 
will  reveal  the  needs. 

The  teaching  of  spelling  should  conform  to  recent  study  and  investigation 
of  the  best  methods  of  practice.  The  Mastery  of  Words,  Book  II,  provides 
material  and  for  drill  in  an  organized  way.  Helpful  directions  for  teaching 
are  given  in  the  preface  and  appendix  and  throughout  the  book.  A  study  of 
diacritical  marks  should  be  made,  and  the  dictionary  should  be  constantly  at 
hand  to  refer  to  for  correct  spelling  and  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  words. 
Drills  should  be  given  to  secure  ease  and  independence  in  the  location  of 
words. 

A  study  of  a  classification  of  spelling  errors  made  should  strengthen  the 
power  of  alert  and  close  attention  to  the  form  and  sound  of  words  and  thereby 
strengthen  the  ability  to  spell. 

References: 

The  Teaching  of  Spelling — Ticlyman.    World  Book  Co. 

A  Guide  to  the  Teaching  of  Spelling — Pryor  and  Pittman.  Macmillan. 

(Eng.  csl3) — GRAMMAR 

Text: 

Good  English,  Book  III,  Elson  and  Marsh. 

Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  pages  240-252. 

Introduction. — There  are  certain  elementary  principles  of  grammar  that 
every  teacher  of  children  should  know.  It  is  essential  to  distinguish  one  part 
of  speech  from  another;  to  use  the  parts  of  speech,  and  such  inflected  forms 
as  they  have  correctly;  to  recognize  the  grammatical  relationship  of  the 
words,  phrases  and  clauses  in  a  sentence;  and,  last  but  not  least,  to  distin- 
guish a  complete  sentence  from  a  phrase  or  clause. 

The  actual  needs  of  the  student  teachers  should  determine  relative  empha- 
sis, and  the  exercises  used  should  grow  out  of  a  study  of  the  needs.  In  order 
to  develop  correct  grammatical  usage  which  will  function  in  every-day  speech 
and  writing  the  applications  should  be  concrete  and  practical. 

The  topics  here  given  cover  the  subject-matter  given  in  Good  English,  Book 
III.  Attention  is  called  to  the  excellent  summaries  in  Good  English,  Book  III, 
on  pages  106-109,  173-178,  and  333-372. 
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SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  OF  WORK 

I.  Sentence  Structure: 

Sentences — Classified  according  to  purpose  as  declarative,  interrogative, 
imperative,  exclamatory. 

(1)  Simple  sentence — classified  according  to  form: 

Contains  but  one  statement  or  one  question. 
Essential  elements  of  the  sentence. 

(a)  Subject — simple,  complete,  compound  (infinitive  phrases 

and  noun  clause — for  later  work). 

(b)  Predicate — simple,  complete,  compound. 

The  order  of  a  sentence— Natural  order,  Transposed  order. 
Modifiers — considered  a  means  of  expansion  of  thought. 

(a)  Adjective  (word,  phrase). 

(Expand  adjective,  word  or  phrase  modifier  into  adjec- 
tive clause.) 

(b)  Adverbial  (word,  phrase). 

(Expand  adverb,  word  or  phrase  modifier  into  adverb- 
ial clause.) 

(c)  Explanatory  (appositive) . 

Study  of  phrases  and  clauses,  and  their  use  in  a  given  sentence. 
The  placing  of  phrases  for  clearness  in  sentence. 

(2)  Complex  sentence — contains  principal  clause  and  one  or  more 

subordinate  clauses.  Function  of  subordinate  clause,  clear- 
ness, variety,  economy  of  words. 

(3)  Compound  sentence — contains  two  or  more  independent  clauses. 

Value  in  summing  up  or  in  balancing  statements. 
Drills  for  clearness  and  variety  in  the  sentence. 

II.  The  Parts  of  Speech: 

(1)  The  Noun. 

Classification:   Common,  proper,  collective. 
Gender,  Number,  and  Case  uses. 

(2)  The  Pronoun. 

Classification:   Personal,  possessive,  relative,  interrogative,  demon- 
strative, indefinite. 
Person,  Gender,  Number,  and  Case  uses. 
How  pronouns  function: 

( a )  For  less  clumsy  construction ; 

( b )  For  correct  number  form ; 

(c)  For  correct  gender ; 

(d)  For  agreement  with  antecedent. 
Drill  for  correct  pronoun  forms: 

(1)  Nominative  form  for  subject  and  predicate  pronoun. 

(2)  Objective  form  for  objects  of  any  kind. 

(3)  The  Adjective. 

Classification:   Descriptive,  limiting. 
The  predicate  adjective. 

Some  words  may  be  either  pronouns  or  adjectives,  according  to 
use  in  a  sentence. 
How  adjectives  function: 

(a)  For  enrichment  of  language; 

(b)  For  better  construction  and  arrangement; 

(c)  For  correct  comparison. 
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(4)  The  Verb. 

(1)  Kinds — according  to  use: 

Transitive,  intransitive,  copulative. 

According  to  form; 
Regular;  irregular. 

Study  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb,  selecting  those  most  com- 
monly misused  for  drill. 

Auxiliary  or  helping  verbs. 

(2)  Tense  (six  forms).  Voice. 

(3)  Emphasis  on  agreement  of  verb  with  its  subject. 

How  verbs  function: 

(a)  For  correct  time; 

(b)  For  agreement  with  subject  in  number  and  person; 

(c)  For  use  of  correct  verb  form. 
Verbals: 

(a)  The  participle; 

(b)  The  gerund; 

(c)  The  infinitive. 

(5)  The  Adverb. 

(1)  Used  to  modify  a  verb,  an  adjective  or  another  adverb; 

(2)  Classification  according  to  meaning; 

(3)  Used  as  a  connection; 

(4)  Shows  comparison. 

Drills  to  distinguish  adverbs  from  adjectives. 

(6)  The  Preposition. 

Uses:   For  better  construction  and  close  relationship  of  the  modi- 
fying elements  in  a  sentence. 
Drills  for  correct  preposition — relation  to  objective  case  and  pro- 
nouns which  they  govern. 

(7)  The  Conjunction. 

Kinds:  Co-ordinating,  subordinating. 
Drill  for  proper  conjunctions. 

(8)  The  Interjection. 

Function — emphasis  and  surprise. 

Reference  Books  for  Teachers'  Use: 

Self-Help  English  Lessons,  Third  Book.   World  Book  Co. 
Live  Language  Lessons,  Book  III.   University  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 
Better  English  for  Speaking  and  Writing,  Book  III.   John  C.  Winston  Co. 
Advanced  English  Grammar.    Kittredge  and  Farley.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Sentence  and  Theme.   Ward.    Scott-Foresman  &  Co. 

Practical  English  for  High  Schools.   Lewis  and  Hosic.   American  Book  Co. 
Every-day  English  Composition.    Bolenius.    American  Book  Co. 
Sixteenth  Year  Book  of  National  Society  for  Study  of  Education,  page  85; 
"Minimal  Essentials  in  Elementary  Language  and  Grammar." 

(Geog.  csl5) — GEOGRAPHY 

Text: 

Essentials  in  Geography,  Book  II.   Brigliam  and  McFarlane.  Pages  7-197. 

I.  North  America  as  a  Whole: 

Text,  pages  7-25. 

Course  of  Study,  pages  454-455. 
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II.  The  United  States  as  a  Whole: 

Problem:    What  factors  have  contributed  toward  making  the  United 
States  one  of  the  world's  greatest  nations? 

a.  Position. 

b.  Natural  advantages. 

c.  Resources. 

d.  Other  advantages. 

e.  Kind  of  government. 
Course  of  Study,  pages  457-458. 

in.  Study  of  New  England  States: 

Problem:    Why  has  New  England,  with  her  few  natural  advantages, 
become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  sections  of  the  United  States? 

a.  The  disadvantages  of  New  England. 

b.  New  England's  advantages. 

c.  New  England's  own  resources  which  she  uses  for  manufacturing 

and  commerce. 

d.  New  England  manufactures  with  imported  raw  materials. 

1.  Cotton,  from  the  South. 

2.  Wool,  from  the  West — Argentina,  Australia. 

3.  Leather. 

4.  Metal  manufacturing. 

e.  Education — leading  colleges. 

f.  Large  cities. 

Projects : 

1.  Prepare  advertisements  illustrating  the  advantages  of  any  one  of 

these  states  or  of  the  group  as  a  whole. 

2.  From  magazines,  select  advertisements  of  articles  manufactured  in 

New  England. 

Questions  : 

1.  Why  did  New  England  develop  into  a  trading  and  manufacturing 

center? 

2.  Why  do  more  people  in  New  England  work  in  factories  than  on 

farms? 

3.  What  caused  the  people  of  New  England  to  settle  in  towns  instead 

of  on  farms  as  in  Virginia? 

4.  If  you  were  to  start  in  the  shoe  business,  where  would  you  go  to  buy 

your  stock  of  goods? 

5.  How  does  life  in  New  England  differ  from  life  in  North  Carolina? 

6.  Could  New  England  ever  become  a  world  power  within  her  self? 
References : 

Human  Geography,  Book  1,  page  153. 

Smith:  Teaching  Geography  by  Problems,  pages  136-139. 

IV.  Middle  Atlantic  States: 

Problem  : 

Why  is  this  group  of  states  a  most  desirable  place  in  which  to  live? 
Teach  by  "Journey  Geography." 
Three  Trips  Planned: 

1.  Trip  for  a  person  interested  in  the  business  of  the  section. 

2.  Trip  for  a  person  interested  in  education  and  history. 

3.  Trip  for  "vacation  purposes"  only. 

(Starting  point  for  all  trips,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
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Project: 

Make  a  scrap  book,  illustrated  with  pictures,  post  cards,  advertise- 
ments, etc.,  illustrating  "My  Trip  Through  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States."  Make  a  list  of  every  town  or  city  visited,  with  comments 
on  the  most  interesting  thing  you  saw.  Name  the  states  passed 
through  and  the  route  you  took. 

Questions  : 

Why  is  New  York  City  the  world's  greatest  seaport? 
What  conditions  make  this  section  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
wealthiest  of  the  United  States? 
References : 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader — North  America. 

Washington,  page  14;   Baltimore,  page,  45;   New  York,  Page  57; 
Philadelphia,  page  50. 
How  the  World  is  Clothed. 

Silk,  page  105;  Gloves,  page  170;  Hats,  page  213;  Clothing,  page  329. 

V.  The  Southern  States: 

Use  the  topic  method,  grouping  the  study  around  Cotton  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Problem  : 

Why  is  the  "Land  of  Cotton"  in  the  Southern  States? 
General  information  relative  to  these  States: 

1.  Location. 

2.  Climate. 

3.  Surface  'Features. 

4.  Rivers. 

5.  Mountains. 

a.  Cotton— The  South's  Great  Gift  to  the  World. 

Assign  three  minute  talks  on  the  following  topics  connected  with 
cotton: 

1.  Habits  of  cotton  plant. 

2.  Cultivation  of  plant. 

3.  Boll  weevil. 

4.  Varieties  of  cotton. 

5.  Story  of  Eli  Whitney  and  his  Cotton  Gin. 

6.  Story  of  Richard  Arkwright  and  His  Machine  for  Spinning 

Cotton. 

7.  Power  of  the  southern  plantation. 

8.  What  nature  has  done  for  the  South. 

9.  The  much-needed  cotton  picker. 

10.  How  a  bale  of  cotton  is  treated  when  it  reaches  the  factory. 

11.  By-products  of  cotton. 

12.  Cotton  manufacture. 

13.  Cotton  trade,  and  cotton  in  other  countries. 

b.  The  South's  Other  Gifts  to  the  World. 

c.  Chief  Cities  and  Industries  With  Which  Each  is  Associated. 

d.  Other  Important  Cities. 

e.  South's  Educational  Condition. 

Questions: 

Why  are  there  fewer  large  cities  in  the  South  than  in  the  North? 
Why  have  the  Southern  States  developed  so  rapidly  within  the  past  fifty 
years? 
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Can  the  Southern  States  provide  for  double  the  present  population? 
Account  for  the  cotton  mill  industry  gradually  transferring  from  New 
England  to  the  Southern  States. 
References: 

Carpenter — North  America. 

Allen — Geographic  and  Industrial  Studies. 

Brooks — Story  of  Cotton. 

Smith — Human  Geography,  Book  I. 

VI.  North  Central  States: 

Problem  : 

Why  have  these  States  been  called  the  "Granary  of  the  World?" 

a.  Soil: 

1.  Surface  features. 

2.  Climate. 

3.  Rainfall. 

4.  Wheat  growing. 

5.  Corn  belt — where?  Why? 

b.  Other  Industries  Based  on  the  Grain  Crop. 

c.  Other  Important  Industries. 

d.  Transportation. 

e.  Large  Cities — Industries  of  Each. 
Questions: 

Account  for  the  "corn  belt"  in  the  United  States. 
Why  are  so  many  meat  packing  centers  in  the  "Middle  West?" 
Account  for  the  growth  of  several  large  cities  in  this  section. 
What  effect  did  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  have  upon  Michigan? 

VII.  Western  States: 

Taught  by  combination  problem  and  journey  methods. 
Problem  : 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  was  much  less  important  than  are 
the  industries  which  have  since  then  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
finding  of  gold. 
Journey: 

Plan  trip  to  visit  these  western  industrial  centers.  The  West  has  been 
called  the  "Wonderland  of  America."  Can  this  be  justified?  Plan 
trip  to  see  these  wonderful  places. 

Working  out  of  first  problem: 

1.  Story  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.    Text  181. 

2.  Other  minerals  discovered. 

Growth  of  towns  where  these  minerals  have  been  found. 

3.  Agriculture: 

a.  Topography. 

b.  Rainfall. 

c.  Difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

d.  Advantages. 

e.  Crops. 

(1)  Irrigated  regions. 

Method  of  irrigation.  ' 

Reclamation  service. 

Crops  of  California. 

Crops  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 
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4.  Fishing. 

5.  Lumbering. 

6.  Cattle  and  Sheep  Raising. 

Trip  to  see  these:    Visit  Cripple  Creek,  Leadville,  Butte,  California, 

Washington,  Oregon,  Columbia  River,  Portland. 
Working  out  Second  Problem: 

1.  Rocky  Mountains — Characteristics. 

2.  Colorado:  Colorado  Springs,  Pike's  Peak,  Garden  of  the  Gods. 

3.  Wyoming:  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

4.  Utah:   Salt  Lake,  Salt  Lake  City. 

5.  Arizona:  Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado  River. 

6.  Washington:  Mt.  Ranier. 

•7.  Oregon:  Mt.  Hood,  Crater  Lake  Park,  Red  Wood  Forest. 

8.  Montana:   Glacier  National  Park. 

9.  California:    Muir  Woods,  Mt.  Shasta,  Yosemite  Valley,  Orange 

Growing  Section. 
Other  Suggested  Problems: 
Why  do  more  people  live  on  the  eastern  coast  than  on  the  western  coast 

of  the  United  States? 
Is  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  for  irrigation  in  the  west  a 
wise  policy? 

Is  the  slogan  "See  America  First"  worthy  advice? 
Why  is  San  Francisco  the  "Gateway  of  the  West"? 

VIII.  North  Carolina  Geography: 

Course  of  Study,  pages  459-463. 
Problem  : 

Why  isn't  North  Carolina  the  richest  State  in  the  Union? 

(Prove  by  the  development  of  the  following  outline  that  she  has 
almost  every  advantage.) 

a.  Location. 

b.  Area. 

c.  Physiography  of  the  three  sections.    Show  by  cross  section 

map.  On  mimeographed  maps,  color  to  show  the  physical 
features  of  the  State. 

d.  Climate:   Why  is  our  climate  different  from  Italy,  in  same 

latitude.   Climate  of  the  different  sections  of  the  State. 

e.  Products. 

f.  Occupations  and  industries. 

g.  Commerce. 

h.  Cities. 

i.  Raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles  sent  out  of  State. 

j.  Transportation:  Railroad  Systems.  Good  Roads  Movement, 
k.  Education. 

1.  Counties:   Point  out  all  the  counties  and  their  county  seats. 
Learn  the  origin  of  the  name  of  each.  Col.  Fred.  Olds,  Raleigh. 

Note. — Teachers  may  secure  a  copy  of  the  volume,  "Birds  of  North  Carolina,"  from  the 
North  Carolina  Geological  and  Economic  Survey,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  for  25  cents.  Copies  of 
the  manual,  "Common  Forest  Trees  of  North  Carolina,"  may  be  secured  for  25  cents  per 
dozen  from  the  same  address. 

References  : 
University  News  Letter. 
Large  map  of  State  showing  counties. 
Large  map  showing  railroads. 
Large  map  showing  State  highways. 
A  number  of  paper  outline  maps  of  the  State. 
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IX.  Our  Possessions: 

a.  Alaska:  How  has  the  purchase  of  Alaska  benefited  our  country? 

b.  Panama  Canal  Zone:  Why  will  the  Panama  Canal  be  worth  its  cost 

in  time? 

c.  Porto  Rico. 

d.  Hawaiian  Islands:   Of  what  value  has  their  annexation  been  to  the 

United  States? 

e.  Philippine  Islands:  Have  these  islands  been  helped  by  their  connec- 

tion with  our  country? 

f.  Guam  and  Tutuila:  How  do  they  benefit  the  United  States? 
Questions  : 

How  has  "an  American"  come  to  mean  "a  citizen  of  the  United  States"? 
In  what  ways  is  our  outlying  territory  made  to  feel  itself  a  part  of  the 
home  country? 

Can  the  United  States  exist  independently  if  shut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world? 

Can  the  United  States  maintain  its  position  as  the  leading  industrial 
and  commercial  country  of  the  world? 

References : 

Smith — Human  Geography,  Books  I  and  II.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Smith — Teaching  Geography  by  Problems.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Branom — The  Teaching  of  Geography.   Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Projects  and  Problems  in  Geography — A  Work  Book.    Southern  Pub. 

Co.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Carpenter — Geographical  Readers. 
North  America. 
How  the  World  is  Fed. 
How  the  World  is  Clothed. 
Allen — Geographic  and  Industrial  Studies — United  States.    Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 

( Arith.  cs21 )  — ARITHMETIC 

Text:  Wentworth — Smith:    School  Arithmetics,  Book  II  (N.  C.  Edition). 
Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools: 
General  Suggestions,  pages  293-296. 

Outline  for  Grade  Seven,  pages  331-336.     (Based  on  text  for  this 
course). 

The  time  spent  on  Arithmetic  is,  for  the  attending  teachers,  primarily  a 
review  of  arithmetical  operations.  This  review  begins  with  fundamental  pro- 
cesses, extends  through  the  application  of  the  principles  of  percentage  and 
measurements  needed  in  daily  experience,  and  ends  with  the  practical  consid- 
eration of  house  building,  farming  and  income  from  industrial  work. 

Much  of  this  review  may  be  oral.  In  written  work  in  arithmetic,  the  me- 
chanical side  of  the  solution  of  problems  may  be  conducted  without  much 
regard  for  reasoning  or  with  even  a  cloudy  understanding  of  the  rules  in- 
volved. Therefore,  as  much  oral  work  as  is  consistent  with  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  is  of  primary  importance. 

I.  Fractions : 

The  ten  rules  of  fractions  and  the  meaning  of  terms  should  be  learned  and 
applied.  If  either  of  two  rules  may  be  used  in  a  given  process,  both  should 
be  learned  and  applied  equally  until  the  reasons  are  understood.  The  rule 
should  be  stated  and  explained  in  each  process  until  the  development  of  the 
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subject  of  fractions  stands  in  the  mind  as  an  entity  in  itself  and  in  its  proper 
relation  to  whole  numbers.  Likewise  with  decimal  fractions  and  all  processes 
involving  decimals. 

II.  Percentage: 

The  subject  of  percentage  naturally  follows  fractions  and  factoring.  Rate 
percents  are  fractional  parts  of  a  whole  and  factors  are  numbers  multiplied 
together  to  form  a  product.  In  the  three  fundamental  cases  of  percentage, 
either  the  two  factors  are  given  to  find  the  product,  or  the  product  and  one 
factor  are  given  to  find  the  other  factor.  The  relation  of  factors  to  product; 
should  be  clearly  emphasized  and  the  word  "relation"  should  be  constantly 
used  in  percentage. 

The  same  statement  is  true  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  percen- 
tage; profit  and  loss,  commission,  interest,  taxes,  discount,  banking,  insurance, 
are  all  dependent  on  this  same  relation  of  factors  and  product. 

III.  Practical  Measurements: 

Ordinary  daily  use  of  the  eyes  and  mind  has  given  even  young  pupils  sub- 
conscious ideas  of  proportion  and  building.  In  the  more  mature  attainments 
in  the  higher  grades,  the  pupil  learns  the  real  relations  in  simple  measure- 
ments, in  ratio  and  proportion,  in  areas  of  fields  and  other  surfaces,  and  in 
volumes  to  be  found  in  solids.  These  principles  are  then  applied  in  the  solu- 
tion of  practical  problems. 

IV.  General  Suggestions: 

The  teacher  should  also  require  the  pupils  to  read  aloud  the  problems  to  be 
solved.  It  is  surprising  sometimes  to  find  where  the  emphasis  has  been 
stressed  by  the  pupils  in  the  silent  reading,  thereby  causing  confusion  in  the 
solution. 

Interest  comes  from  the  ability  to  do  the  required  work.  Usually,  where 
there  is  ability  to  do,  the  interest  does  not  need  to  be  forced. 

The  teacher  should  remember  that  accuracy  in  arithmetic  develops  from 
mechanical  processes,  but  power  to  reason  comes  from  understanding,  mem- 
orizing, explaining,  and  applying  the  rules  which  govern  the  mechanical 
processes. 

Books  for  Teachers: 

Smith — The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Stone — The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.   B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

Brown  and  C  off  man — The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.    Row,  Peterson  Co. 

(Hygiene  cs29) — HEALTH,  HYGIENE,  AND  SANITATION 

Text:    Health  Living,  Book  II.  Winslow. 

Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  pages  503-509. 

In  the  Course  of  Study,  on  pages  503-509  will  be  found  the  outline  by  topics 
of  Healthy  Living,  Book  II,  with  chapters  and  page  references  indicated. 

While  Healthy  Living,  Book  II,  is  the  text  on  which  this  course  is  based,  a 
wealth  of  material  for  the  enrichment  of  the  course  will  be  found  in  the 
Course  of  Study  in  Health  Education,  pages  477-532.  The  instructor  should  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  course  as  a  whole.  She  should  know  the  work 
outlined  for  the  first  three  grades,  as  this  is  the  starting  point  for  construct- 
ive hygiene,  and  it  is  in  this  period  that  personal  health  habits  are  formed 
and  if  children  have  formed  these  habits  themselves  it  is  easier  to  interest 
them  later  in  public  health  problems. 

Student-teachers  taking  the  course  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  sec- 
tions entitled:   A  Health  Program  for  a  School;  The  Health  Point  of  View; 
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Daily  Inspection,  Health  Clubs  and  Health  Projects;  A  Survey  of  Health 
Conditions  and  Follow-up  Work.  They  should  be  familiar  with  the  articles 
written  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Cooper,  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  article  by 
J.  J.  Blair,  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  on  Healthful  Schools. 
They  should  be  familiar  with  Score  Cards  for  Health  Habits  so  as  to  insure 
their  use  when  they  go  out  to  teach. 

This  course  should  give  student-teachers  a  vision  of  not  only  community 
health  problems,  but  of  national  and  world-wide  problems  of  health  control 
and  should  develop  a  consciousness  which  will  result  not  alone  in  an  interest 
in  local  health  movements  but  in  a  responsibility  for  leadership  for  better 
health  conditions. 

Attention  is  called  to  reference  material  for  teachers  on  pages  493  and 
514-515  in  Course  of  Study. 

(Science  cs22) — ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 

Text:  Studies  in  Science — Patterson. 

Manual — First  Year's  Course  in  Elementary  Agriculture.    State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Raleigh. 
Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  in  Agriculture,  taught  in  county  summer  schools, 
should  be  to  acquaint  teachers  with  the  text,  Studies  in  Science,  and  to  show 
them  the  practical  value  of  the  manual  as  provided  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  This  manual  is  a  valuable  study  of  the  agricultural  resources 
of  North  Carolina,  and  a  sufficient  number  to  supply  each  instructor  and  each 
student  taking  the  course  will  be  available.  The  manual,  First  Year's  Course 
in  Elementary  Agriculture,  is  so  well  outlined,  and  its  value  is  so  apparent 
that  the  teacher-student  needs  only  to  be  shown  its  value  in  order  that  she 
may  use  it  constantly  in  her  classroom.  It  is  suggested  that  careful  attention 
be  paid  to  reference  material  listed  in  the  manual,  and  that  these  "Sources  of 
Information"  listed  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
selecting  any  supplementary  texts  or  bulletins  needed  in  teaching  the  County 
Summer  School  Course  in  Agriculture. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  division  of  subject-matter  with 
reference  to  seasons  in  the  text,  Studies  in  Science.  The  subjects  in  the  text 
are  grouped  into  six  divisions,  two  for  fall  studies,  two  for  winter  studies, 
and  two  for  spring  studies.  One  week  of  the  summer  school  should  be  given 
to  the  study  of  each  group.  This  will  give  the  teacher-student  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  text.  The  instructor  should  require  an  intensive  study  of 
one  subject  in  each  group  in  order  that  the  teacher-student  may  be  able  to 
master  in  detail  the  method  of  teaching  the  subject.  The  teacher-student 
should  then  be  able  to  teach  each  subject  in  the  text  in  a  worth-while  way  t 
her  class  during  the  school  year. 

According  to  the  above  plan  the  following  subjects  are  suggested  for  special 
study: 

Group  I.    Fall  Studies. 

Chapter  II.    Farm  crops. 

Subject:   Corn,  page  32,  Studies  in  Science. 

Follow  closely  text,  pages  32-45,  pages  176-1S3. 
Group  II.    Winter  Studies. 

Chapter  V.    Soils.    Use  text  pages  95-102. 
Group  III.    Spring  Studies. 

Chapter  X.    Garden  Studies  and  Home  Projects. 
Subject:  Potatoes. 

Use  text  pages  155-160. 
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Group  IV.    Fall  Studies. 

Chapter  XVI.    Propagating  Plants  by  Cuttings. 

Special  attention  to  projects  of  "Cuttings,"  aso  to  "Grafting,"  pages 
274-278,  and  "Budding,"  pages  278-280. 
Group  V.   Winter  Studies. 
Chapter  XX.    Water  Supply. 

Special  attention  to  water  supply  of  schools  in  localities  teacher-stu- 
dent will  teach. 

In  selecting  the  above  subjects  for  intensive  study  the  following  two  facts 
were  considered:  First,  the  State-wide  scope  of  each  subject;  second,  avail- 
able material  for  working  out  projects  at  time  of  summer  school. 

(History  cs27) — UNITED  STATES  HISTORY 

Text:  A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States — Thompson. 
Course  of  Study,  pages  389-403. 

The  text  is  outlined  in  such  detail  in  the  Course  of  Study  that  it  is  thought 
unnecessary  to  repeat  any  part  of  this  here. 

It  would,  however,  be  impossible  in  the  short  space  of  a  six-weeks  course 
to  complete  the  book  or  all  the  topics  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study.  It  is, 
therefore,  suggested  that  certain  essential  topics  and  big  historical  move- 
ments be  selected  for  intensive  study.  For  example,  the  colonization  period 
and  the  causes  of  the  Revolution  might  be  treated  rather  briefly  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  course  in  order  to  give  the  necessary  background  for  the  work 
which  follows  and  the  intensive  and  detailed  study  of  the  course  might  begin 
with  the  problem  of  organizing  a  permanent  union  of  the  States,  or,  the 
Critical  Period,  as  it  is  so-called.  However,  this  matter  is  left  largely  to  the 
judgment  of  the  instructor  of  the  course.  The  work  should  be  organized 
around  certain  outstanding  topics,  using  the  plan  of  the  socialized  recitation 
and  the  problem  method  of  teaching.  Attention  is  called  to  the  problems  and 
the  projects  which  will  be  found  throughout  the  Course  of  Study  and  which 
should  prove  suggestive  to  the  teacher  in  working  out  others. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  collect  as  many  histories  and  other  reference 
books  as  possible  for  the  use  of  the  students  and  to  encourage  much  research 
work  and  investigation  in  the  solution  of  problems.  Interesting  and  vital 
reference  reading  to  supplement  the  text  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
teaching  of  history  and  it  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  where  pupils  are  able  to 
present  the  different  points  of  view  of  the  different  historians. 

Although  this  course  is  based  on  the  text  for  the  Seventh  Grade  and  is  an 
intensive  study  of  American  History,  it  would  be  well  for  the  instructor  of 
this  course  to  read  from  the  Course  of  Study  the  entire  history  outline  from 
Grades  One  to  Seven,  in  order  to  familiarize  herself  not  only  in  a  general  way 
with  the  work  of  each  grade,  but  to  see  that  the  Seventh  Grade  Course  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  grades,  the  basis  for  which  has  been 
most  carefully  laid. 

References  : 

Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study,  pages  541-558. 

Course  of  Study  Monograph  in  History  and  Civics — Public  Schools  of 

Berkley,  Cal.,  H.  B.  Wilson,  Supt.    (Price,  90c).  Excellent. 
The  History  of  the  American  People — Beard  and  Bagley.  Macmillan. 

(History  cs26) — HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Text:  Hill — Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina. 

Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  pages  375-382. 
The  outline  for  this  course,  which  covers  what  is  considered  important 
topics  in  the  text,  is  found  in  the  Course  of  Study,  pages  375-382.    It  is  not 
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necessary  to  repeat  it  here.  It  will  not  be  possible,  however,  to  cover  the 
entire  outline.  The  instructor  should  select  what  she  considers  the  most 
important  of  these  topics  and  those  that  make  the  strongest  contribution 
toward  the  realization  of  the  aims  of  teaching  North  Carolina  History  as 
given  on  page  375  in  the  Course  of  Study,  and  to  an  understanding  of  the 
economic,  social,  political  and  educational  development  of  the  State.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  as  extensively  as  possible  and  to  know  where  to 
secure  historical  material  on  North  Carolina. 

The  book  by  Connor,  "Makers  of  North  Carolina  History,"  (Thompson  Pub. 
Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C),  will  serve  to  richly  supplement  the  text.  Instructors  can 
secure  a  supply  of  outline  maps  of  North  Carolina  from  the  North  Carolina 
Highway  Commission,  and  these  could  be  colored  to  illustrate  and  teach  the 
historical  development  of  the  State.  Historical  sketches  of  the  counties  may 
be  procured  from  Col.  Fred  Olds,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  These  sketches  are  now 
being  printed  in  the  State  newspapers. 

References  : 

The  University  News  Letter,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Allen — North  Carolina  History  Stories.   Alfred  Williams  Co. 
McCorkle— Old  Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State. 
Peele — Lives  of  Distinguished  North  Carolinians. 

Knight — History  of  Education  in  North  Carolina.   Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 

(Civics  cs28) — CIVICS 

Text:  Hughes — Elementary  Community  Civics. 

Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools,  pages  411-426.    (Outline  for 
Grades  Six  and  Seven.) 

The  text — Elementary  Community  Civics,  by  Hughes,  is  outlined  in  topics 
in  the  Course  of  Study  on  pages  411-425  in  such  detail  that  should  prove  most 
suggestive  to  instructors  in  planning  their  work. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  instructors  of  the  course  read  carefully  and 
repeatedly  pages  404-411  in  the  Course  of  Study  in  order  to  know  the  plan  of 
the  course  as  a  whole  and  of  the  relation  of  the  work  of  one  grade  to  the 
work  of  other  grades  and  in  order  to  keep  fully  in  mind  right  conceptions  of 
ends  to  be  attained. 

In  teaching  this  course  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  always  that  the  work  of  the 
teacher  has  two  aspects:  first,  the  development  of  ideals  of  good  citizenship; 
and  second,  that  such  training  in  habits  of  right  social  conduct  should  be 
given  that  the  individual  will  make  a  desirable  member  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  exercises  given  throughout  the  outline  for  Grades 
Six  and  Seven  in  the  Course  of  Study  which  should  prove  suggestive  to  the 
teacher  and  which  should  serve  to  keep  the  instruction  from  becoming  too 
abstract  and  formal. 

Useful  reference  material  for  both  teachers  and  pupils  will  be  found  on 
pages  425  and  426,  in  the  Course  of  Study. 

Of  surpassing  importance  is  the  teacher's  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the 
course  and  of  her  personal  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  teaching  it.  The 
results  of  the  work  of  this  course  are  so  vital  to  the  perpetuation  of  our 
social  institutions  and  to  the  preservation  of  our  immediate  community,  and 
of  our  State  and  nation,  that  every  patriotic  teacher  should  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  a  constructive  program  definitely  aimed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  citizenship. 
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(Writ,  cso) — WRITING 

Text:  If  the  Zaner  Method  is  the  adopted  system  for  the  county  in  which  the 
Summer  School  is  held,  the  following  texts  will  be  needed: 

1.  Rural  School  Primary  Manual  (free). 

2.  Manual  No.  144  (price  20c). 

3.  Compendium  No.  1  (price  9c). 

4.  Compendium  No.  3  (price  9c). 

Address:   Zaner  and  Bloser  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  or  Alfred  Williams 
Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

If  the  Palmer  method  is  the  adopted  writing  system  for  the  county  the  fol- 
lowing texts  will  be  needed: 

1.  The  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing. 

2.  Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades  and  Teacher's  Guide. 

Address:    A.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  New  York,  or  Alfred  Williams  Co., 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  should  be  to  teach  the  students  them- 
selves to  write  well,  to  use  good  movement  and  legible  and  uniform  letter 
form.  For  certainly  one  can't  successfully  teach  children  to  write  unless 
the  teacher,  herself,  first  has  mastered  the  art  of  good  writing. 

Instructors  will  find  the  suggestions  in  the  outline  on  Writing  in  the 
Course  of  Study  (pages  272-290)  helpful  in  planning  their  work.  However, 
this  outline  is  primarily  a  course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  writing  to 
children  in  Grades  One  to  Seven.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
course  must  first  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  student-teachers,  and  for  this 
reason  the  specific  directions  contained  in  the  Manuals  for  the  Zaner  Method 
and  for  the  Palmer  Method  should  be  carefully  read  and  followed. 

After  the  student-teachers  in  training  have  attained  some  proficiency  in 
movement  and  legible  writing,  then  it  may  seem  advisable  toward  the  latter 
few  weeks  of  the  course  to  give  some  attention  to  the  teaching  of  methods  of 
training  children  in  the  grades  to  write. 

Instructors  of  the  course  should  provide  themselves  with  a  complete  set  of 
the  adopted  writing  books  and  Manual  in  use  in  the  county  in  which  the 
summer  school  is  held.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  instructor  to  see  that  suit- 
able paper,  pens,  and  ink  are  available  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

Reference  for  Instructor: 

How  to  Teach  Handwriting — Freeman   and   Dougherty.  Houghton- 
Mifflin  Co. 

( Draw,  csll )  — DRAWING 

Outline  prepared  by  Miss  Mary  Edna  Flegal,  Durham  City  Schools. 

I.  Color: 

N.  C.  Course  of  Study,  page  567,  No.  1. 

1.  Make  color  scales. 

Course  of  Study,  Grade  IV,  page  549,  No.  1,  September  and  October. 

2.  Color  some  fine  designs  in  two  values,  and  in  two  or  more  intensities. 

Course  of  Study,  Grade  IV,  page  549,  No.  7,  November  and  De- 
cember. fTop  of  page  546. 
Course  of  Study  for  illustration  <j  Center  of  page  550. 

3.  Paint  birds,  flowers,  etc.  [Illustrate  page  554. 

Course  of  Study,  Grade  IV,  page  549,  No.  2,  September  and  October. 
Course  of  Study,  Grade  IV,  page  549,  No.  5,  January  and  February. 

II.  Landscape  Composition: 

Use  subordination  to  a  mass  or  group. 
Course  of  Study,  page  568,  No.  III. 

Course  of  Study,  pages  544,  548,  552  (for  illustration). 

Course  of  Study,  Grade  V,  page  553,  No.  3,  September  and  October. 
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III.  Blockprinting: 

Course  of  Study,  page  569,  No.  V. 

Course  of  Study,  page  554,  top  of  page,  for  illustration. 

No.  3,  January  and  February. 
No.  i,  March  and  April. 
Course  of  Study,  Grade  VI,  page  558,  No.  1,  March  and  April. 


Course  of  Study,  Grade  V,  page  555 


IV.  Action  and  Pose  Drawing: 

Course  of  Study,  page  569,  No.  IV. 
Course  of  Study,  pages  538  and  554. 
Practice  stick-men  first. 

Course  of  Study,  Grade  V,  pages     f  No.  3,  November  and  December. 
553  and  555  j  No.  1,  January  and  February. 

V.  Lettering: 

Course  of  Study,  page  559,  Grade  VI. 
Course  of  Study  562,  for  illustration. 

Course  of  Study,  Grade  VI,  pages  557  and  558,  Nos.  2  and  3,  November 

and  December. 
Course  of  Study,  Grade  VII,  page  561,  No.  5. 


VI.  Cut-paper: 

Course  of  Study,  page  568,  No.  II. 

Course  of  Study,  page  338,  "Pied  Piper,"  soldiers,  snowmen. 
Course  of  Study,  page  544,  Children  with  candles. 

Course  of  Study,  Grade  I,  pages  534  and  535,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8, 

September  and  October. 
Course  of  Study,  Grade  I,  page  534,  No.  6,  November  and  December. 
Course  of  Study,  Grade  I,    page  539,  No.  5,  May. 

Course  of  Study,  Grade  II,  page  539,  No.  3,  September  and  October. 
Course  of  Study,  Grade  II,  page  539,  No.  5,  September  and  October. 
Course  of  Study,  Grade  II,  page  543,  No.  3,  March  and  April. 
Course  of  Study,  Grade  II,  page  543,  No.  4,  May. 
Course  of  Study,  Grade  III,  page  547,  No.  4,  May. 

VII.  Picture  Study: 

Lessons  in  Appreciation.  These  lessons  are  given  to  develop  a  love  of 
good  pictures.  See  list  in  the  Course  of  Study  in  the  outlines  for  each 
grade. 

Books  and  Materials  Needed: 

Instructors  and  teachers  need  the  following  books: 
Copies  of  the  three  State  adopted  series  in  Drawing. 
Sargent  and  Miller — How  Children  Learn  to  Draw.    Ginn  &  Co. 

(One  or  two  of  the  following: ) 

Wilson — Picture  Study  in  Elementary  Schools.  Macmillan. 

Hurll — How  to  Show  Pictures  to  Children.  Houghton. 

Oliver — First  Steps  in  the  Enjoyment  of  Pictures.  Holt. 

Carpenter — Stories  Pictures  Tell.  Rand-McNally. 

Picture  Studies  (Graded  illustrated  leaflets  for  pupils  and  teachers). 

Elson  Picture  Co.,  Belmont,  Mass. 
Brown  Robertson  Co. — Course  in  Picture  Study.    Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 
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(Music  csl6) — PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Based  on  the  Progressive  Music  Series. 

Course  prepared  by  Miss  Gladys  E.  Hooper.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Texts:  The  Progressive  One-book  Course. 

Brief  Outline  Progressive  One-book  Course. 
References : 

Progressive  Teacher's  Manual,  Vol.  I. 
State  Course  of  Study — Music,  pages  575-586. 

Note. — This  course  should  be  combined  with  the  course  in  Games. 

Primary  Grades: 

Teach  by  rote,  with  book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil,  the  following  songs  from 
chapters  1,  5,  of  the  One-book  Course:  Pages  5,  6,  8,  11,  12,  15,  16,  18,  21,  23, 
25,  26,  28,  30,  31,  32.  Be  careful  to  use  only  light  head  voice,  and  always  start 
the  songs  either  with  a  chromatic  pitch  pipe,  or  from  a  key-board  instrument. 

Develop  at  least  one  song  from  each  of  the  above  chapters  through  the  five 
steps  for  Systematic  Instruction  in  Primary  Grades,  as  given  in  pages  4-10  of 
the  Brief  Outline. 

Memorize  the  pedagogical  plan  for  teaching  music  reading  on  page  5  of  the 
Brief  Outline. 

Memorize  the  Summary  of  Melodic  Figures,  pages  7-8,  Brief  Outline.  These 
melodic  figures  should  be  used  for  ear  and  eye  drill,  first  concrete,  then 
abstract,  just  as  the  child's  "word  vocabulary"  is  developed  and  mastered  in 
Language  and  Reading.  The  songs  of  chapters  1-5  in  Volume  I  of  the 
Teacher's  Manual  are  analyzed. 

The  Progressive  Music  Series  aims  in  every  possible  way  to  lead  the  child 
to  recognize  the  phrase  as  the  first  rhythmic  unit,  hence  the  importance  of 
rhythmic  motions,  singing  games,  and  folk  dances.  Singing  games  are  offered 
on  pages  11,  15,  16,  30,  32  of  the  One-book  Course.  Additional  singing  games 
and  folk  dances  with  full  directions  for  teaching  are  given  in  the  Teacher's 
Manual,  Volume  I. 

Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades: 

Since  the  first  step  in  the  presentation  of  a  new  problem  in  upper  grades  is 
"singing  a  song  previously  learned  by  rote,  which  contains  the  problem," 
teach  by  rote,  with  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  the  following  songs  from 
Part  II  of  the  One-book  Course:  Pages  35,  37,  40,  41,  43,  49,  52,  53,  59,  61,  66, 
67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  78,  82,  84,  92,  96,  100,  104. 

Using  these  songs  for  observation  and  drill  follow  the  outline  for  System- 
atic Instruction  in  Time,  Tone,  and  Theory,  as  given  in  pages  10-15  of  the 
Brief  Outline.  Chapter  headings  in  Part  II  of  the  One-book  Course  give  the 
names  of  the  problems  of  time  and  tone. 

For  presentation  of  the  more  advanced  problems  of  syncopation,  triplets, 
and  four  equal  notes  to  a  beat,  use  "Dixie,"  page  181.  "Lovely  Night,"  page 
143,  is  an  illustration  of  the  eighth-note  beat.  The  half-note  beat  is  illustrated 
in  "Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  page  167,  and  "National  Hymn,"  page  179. 

Memorize  the  Method  of  Song  Study,  page  15,  Brief  Outline.  The  following 
songs  from  the  One-book  Course  are  suggested  for  the  first  sight  reading: 
Pages  7,  9,  10,  14,  19,  20.  Pupils  should  read  as  many  songs  as  possible  with 
such  assistance  from  the  teacher  as  may  be  required. 

A  limited  amount  of  written  work  is  recommended,  as  suggested  on  page  82, 
Teacher's  Manual,  Volume  I. 
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The  introduction  of  part-singing  should  be  by  rounds,  selected  from  pages 
39,  47,  57,  69,  86,  87,  97,  102,  117,  141,  of  the  One-book  Course,  and  chapter  14 
offers  material  for  the  further  development  of  two-part  singing. 

(Music  csl6) — PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Course  based  on  Hollis  Dann  series  of  books. 

Prepared  by  Miss  Ella  M.  Hayes. 

Texts:  First-,  Second-,  Third-,  and  Fourth-year  Books. 
State  Course  of  Study — Music.    Pages  575-586. 

Note. — This  course  should  be  combined  with  the  course  in  Games. 

I.  Tone  and  Rhythm: 

First  year's  work  from  the  manual. 

II.  How  to  Teach  a  Rote  Song: 

First  Book — introduction. 

HI.  Rote-song  Material  (taken  from  the  Hollis  Dann  Music  Course): 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  attractive  and  appropriate  song  material 
for  use  in  rural  schools. 

First  week: 

Autumn  Winds — First-year  Book,  page  18. 

Second-year  Book,  page  8. 

Come,  Little  Leaves — First-year  Book,  page  19. 

Autumn  Lullaby — Third-year  Book,  page  10. 

The  Fairy  Crew — Fourth-year  Book,  page  14. 
Second  week: 

Jack  Frost — First-year  Book,  page  76. 

Dapple  Gray — First-year  Book,  page  15. 

Second-year  Book,  page  8. 
•    November  Twilight — Second-year  Book,  page  12. 

Thanksgiving  Day — Second-year  Book,  page  14. 

Round-Lovely  Evening — Fourth-year  Book,  page  100. 
Third  week: 

Christmas  Day — First-year  Book,  page  77. 

Santa  Land — Second-year  Book,  page  18. 

Far  Away  in  Fairyland — Third-year  Book,  page  122. 

Toyland — Fourth-year  Book,  page  56. 

On  Christmas  Day — Fourth-year  Book,  page  52. 

Fourth  week: 

The  New  Year — Second-year  Book,  page  23. 
Winter  Song — Second-year  Book,  page  26. 
The  Little  Fiddle — Second-year  Book,  page  30. 
The  Little  Spark. 

By  the  Light  o'  the  Moon — Fourth-year  Book. 

These  two  songs  are  to  be  learned  separately,  and  then  sung  together,  one 
section  singing  "The  Litte  Spark,"  while  the  other  section  sings  "By  the  Light 
o'  the  Moon." 

Fifth  week: 

A  Parade — Second-year  Music  Book,  page  42. 
The  Wind — Second-year  Book,  page  50. 
The  Flag  and  the  Eagle— Fourth-year  Book,  page  76. 
Dreams — Fourth-year  Book,  page  88. 

A  Frog  He  Would  A-Wooing  Go — Fourth-year  Book,  page  24. 
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Sixth  week: 

Song  of  the  Easter  Hare — Second-year  Book,  page  54. 
The  Wise  Bird — Second-year  Book,  page  70. 
A  May  Dance. 

Water  Skaters — Fourth-year  Book,  page  113. 
Songs  to  be  learned  separately,  and  then  sung  together: 
The  Strawberry  Fair — Fourth-year  Book,  page  102. 

(Music  csl6) — GAMES 

Text:  Lessons  in  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Grades. 

Ed.  Pub.,  No.  66,  State  Department  of  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Note. — This  course  should  be  combined  with  the  course  in  Music. 

Purpose  of  the  Course : 

Opportunities  for  vigorous  play  and  physical  training  should  be  provided  in 
all  schools.  The  purpose  of  this  course,  therefore,  is  to  familiarize  the 
student-teachers  with  games  and  physical  exercises  which  they  may  use  in 
their  schoolrooms,  and  on  the  playgrounds,  for  physical  education  should  be 
a  part  of  the  school  life  of  every  child.  It  is  believed  that  the  student-teachers 
who  play  the  games  and  take  part  in  the  other  forms  of  physical  activity  in 
this  course,  with  enthusiasm,  will  be  able  to  carry  back  to  their  schools  a 
knowledge  of  physical  training  which  will  bring  most  gratifying  results,  both 
in  the  physical  improvement  of  their  pupils  and  in  the  general  toning-up  of 
the  entire  school. 

Explanation  of  the  Course: 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  course  the  introductory  pages 
of  the  bulletin  under  the  following  heads  should  be  carefully  studied: 

a.  Aims  and  Objectives  in  Physical  Education. 

b.  Time  Required  for  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  Schools. 

c.  Activities  Represented  in  Physical  Education  Curriculum. 

d.  Typical  Weekly  Program. 

e.  Training  Correct  Posture. 

f.  Methods  of  Teaching  Grades  I  and  II. 

g.  Explanations  of  Types  of  Exercises. 

The  plays,  games,  and  drills  here  indicated  may  be  found  in  the  bulletin. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  material  from  which  to  make  selection. 
First  Grade: 

1.  Story  Plays,  pages  12-15. 

2.  Games,  pages  16-18. 

3.  Dances  and  Rhythmic  Games,  pages  18-28. 
Second  Grade: 

1.  Story  Plays,  pages  29-33. 

2.  Games  and  Contests,  pages  33-35. 

3.  Rhythmic  Games  and  Dances,  pages  35-46. 

4.  Relief  Exercises,  pages  46-47. 

5.  Gymnastics,  47-50. 
Third  Grade: 

1.  Gymnastics,  pages  51-55. 

2.  Games  and  Contests,  pages  55-57. 

3.  Rhythmic  Plays,  pages  57-63. 
Fourth  Grade: 

1.  Gymnastics,  pages  64-67. 

2.  Games,  pages  67-70. 

3.  Rhythmic  Plays,  pages  70-72. 
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Fifth  Grade: 

1.  Gymnastics,  pages  73-75. 

2.  Games,  pages  75-77. 

3.  Rhythmic  Plays,  pages  78-82. 

Sixth  Grade: 

1.  Gymnastics,  pages  83-86. 

2.  Games  and  Contests,  pages  86-88. 

3.  Rhythmic  Plays,  pages  89-94. 

Seventh  Grade: 

1.  Gymnastics,  pages  95-98. 

2.  Games  and  Contests,  pages  98-100. 

3.  Rhythmic  Plays,  pages  100-104. 


B.  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

(Ed.  cs4) — PRIMARY  READING  METHODS— GRADES  I-III 

(Includes  Phonics) 

Text:  Child's  World  Manual,  Primer,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers. 
Reading-Literature  Primer,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers. 
Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  pages  23-92;  137-163. 

Material  Needed: 

Phrase  and  word  cards  for  the  Child's  World  Primer,  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Readers.  (Phrase  and  word  cards  for  the  primer  and  word  cards  for 
the  first  reader  may  be  purchased  from  the  publishers.  The  cards  for  the 
other  books  should  be  made.) 

Phonic  cards  for  the  phonic  facts  to  be  taught  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
grades  as  given  in  the  State  Course  of  Study,  pages  143-162.  Each  student 
should  have  a  complete  set  of  phonic  cards.  These  may  be  made  or  ordered 
from  the  publishers. 

There  should  be  available  at  each  summer  school  for  the  use  of  the  members 
of  this  class  a  rubber  printing  set  and  a  supply  of  oak  tag  paper. 

Helpful  Reference  Books  are  given  on  page  184  of  the  State  Course  of 
Study. 

The  Course: 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  students  a  definite,  clear  under- 
standing of  the  work  to  be  carried  on  daily  in  teaching  children  to  read.  It  is 
based  on  the  State  Course  of  Study  in  Reading  and  a  thorough  study  of  the 
work  for  the  primary  grades  should  be  made  with  special  emphasis  on  teach- 
ing the  first  grade. 

The  course  is  outlined  under  the  following  heads: 

Guiding  Principles,  Pages  23-35 
In  this  section  the  important  factors  and  underlying  principles  are  dis- 
cussed, while  the  work  for  each  grade  seeks  to  provide  for  their  practical 
application.    Therefore  the  teacher  should  have  these  factors  clearly  in  mind 
before  studying  the  grade  work. 

Primary  Grades,  Pages  36-37 
Special  Equipment:    Student  should  become  familiar  with  the  different 
types  of  equipment  listed  here. 
Grouping  Children:   Discuss  the  needs  for  grouping. 
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First  Grade  Work 
Ultimate  Objectives  and  Grade  Attainments,  pages  38-42. 
Here  are  given  the  definite  attainments  for  the  year's  work,  with  means 
suggested  for  accomplishing  them. 
Material,  pages  43-44. 

Material  is  given  for:  (1)  pre-primer  reading,  (2)  regular  reading,  (3) 
supplementary  reading,  (4)  reading  from  the  grade  library  and  (5)  reading 
to  children. 

Note  especially  the  minimum  number  of  books  to  be  read  by  the  first  grade. 
Pre-Primer  Reading,  Pages  Ji^-53. 
Principles  and  type  lessons. 

Teaching  the  first  and  second  primer  stories  at  the  blackboard.  Study 
the  steps  carefully. 

Beginning  Book  Reading,  Pages  53-56. 
Reading  the  first  and  second  stories. 
Teaching  the  third  story. 

Other  Lessons  and  Stories.  Reading  the  Reading-Literature  Primer, 
page  56. 

Word  Mastery,  Pages  56-58.  % 

Reading  Vocabulary.    Stress  the  importance  of  the  child's  fundamental 
reading  vocabulary.   Demonstrate  the  games  for  phrase  and  word  drills. 
Phonics.   The  work  with  the  primer  and  first  reader  is  given  in  detail  on 
pages  143-156.    A  thorough  study  of  the  phonics  for  the  first  grade 
should  be  made.    Use  the  phonics  cards  for  drill  work. 
Every  student  should  have  a  complete  set  of  phonic  cards  covering  the 
phonic  facts  given  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  First  Grade. 

Reading  Lessons,  Pages  58-62. 

1.  Silent  Reading  Exercises. 

2.  Child's  World  First  Reader.    Lesson  Plans. 

First  Rhymes  and  Stories.    See  Child's  World  Manual. 

"The  White  Pigeon."  Study  the  plan  carefully.  Work  out  other  plans. 

3.  Reading-Literature  First  Reader.    Work  out  plans. 

Seativork,  Pages  62-63. 

Have  students  make  definite  plans  for  seat  work.  Have  on  hand  sets  of  the 
"little  seatwork  word  cards"  for  use  with  the  Child's  World  Primer.  These 
may  be  purchased  from  the  publishers. 

Second  Grade  Work 
Ultimate  Objective  and  Grade  Attainments,  pages  64-68. 
Study  these  carefully  and  compare  them  with  first  grade  attainments. 
Material,  page  69. 

Students  should  make  plans  for  the  four  kinds  of  reading  to  be  carried  on. 
Note  especially  the  minimum  number  of  books  to  be  read  by  the  second  grade 
children. 

Word  Mastery,  Page  70. 

Reading  Vocabulary.  The  child's  fundamental  reading  vocabulary  should 
be  stressed. 

Phonics.  Make  a  thorough  study  of  the  phonics  for  the  second  grade. 
The  work  is  given  in  detail  on  pages  156-160.  Stress  use  of  cards  for 
drill.  There  should  be  available  at  each  summer  school  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  this  class  a  rubber  printing  set  and  a  supply  of  oak 
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tag  paper.  Every  student  should  have  a  complete  set  of  phonic  cards 
covering  the  phonic  facts  given  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  Second 
Grade. 

Reading  Lessons,  Pages  70-78. 

Make  a  careful  study  of  the  lesson  plans  given. 
Have  the  students  prepare  plans. 

With  the  students  as  pupils  conduct  the  silent  reading  exercises  given  for 
this  grade.  Use,  also,  Watkins'  "How  to  Teach  Silent  Reading  to  Be- 
ginners." 

Seativork,  Pages  78-79. 

Have  students  make  definite  plans  for  seatwork. 

Third  Grade 

Ultimate  Objectives  and  Grade  Attainments,  pages  80-84. 
A  careful  comparison  of  third  grade  attainments  with  those  for  the  second 
grade  should  be  made. 
Material,  pages  84-85. 

Students  should  become  familiar  with  material  for  the  four  phases  of  read- 
ing to  be  carried  on.  Note  the  minimum  number  of  books  to  be  read  by  third 
grade  children. 

Word  Mastery,  Page  86. 

Reading  Vocabulary.    Importance  of  a  fundamental  vocabulary. 

Phonics.  The  work  is  given  in  detail  on  pages  161-162.  Students  should 
know  the  complete  course  in  phonics  thoroughly.  Every  student  should 
have  a  complete  set  of  phonic  cards  covering  the  phonic  facts  given  in 
the  Course  of  Study  for  the  Third  Grade. 

Reading  Lessons,  Pages  86-91. 
Study  carefully  the  plans  given. 
Have  lesson  plans  worked  out  and  taught. 
Work  out  silent  reading  exercises. 

Seativork,  Pages  91-92. 

Have  students  collect  seatwork  materials  and  suggestions. 

(Ed.  csl4) — PRIMARY   LANGUAGE   METHODS — GRADES  I-III 

Text:  Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  pages  185-211. 

(Good  English,  Book  I,  is  the  adopted  text  for  the  third  grade.) 

This  course  is  so  fully  outlined  in  the  State  Course  of  Study  that  little 
additional  explanation  is  needed. 

Read  the  introductory  statements  on  pages  185-186  to  get  the  language  point 
of  view.  Student-teachers  should  know  the  Aims  of  Instruction  for  each  of 
the  primary  grades.  Section  II,  Means  of  Attaining  Aims,  gives  specific 
directions  for  their  accomplishment.  Section  IV,  Minimum  Requirements, 
sets  forth  the  standards  that  would  be  acceptable  as  a  basis  of  promotion. 

The  major  part  of  the  time  in  this  course  should  be  given  to  familiarizing 
the  student-teachers  with  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught  in  each  grade. 
They  should  know  in  large  part  the  stories,  poems  and  pictures  listed  for 
each  grade.  Students  should  be  required  to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  study  periods  in  finding  out  where  this  material  may  be  secured  and  in 
familiarizing  themselves  with  it.  The  instructor  should  make  every  effort 
possible  to  have  this  material  on  hand  for  the  use  of  the  students. 
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Story  Telling : 

Student-teachers  should  be  given  considerable  practice  in  the  art  of  story- 
telling, according  to  scientific  principles.  They  should  be  required  to  tell 
stories  to  the  class  and  to  the  Summer  School  as  a  whole  at  some  chapel 
period. 

For  discussions  of  the  principles  and  the  art  of  story-telling  the  following 
references  will  be  helpful: 

References: 

Keyes — Stories  and  Story-Telling,  pages  15-72.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Bryant — How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children.  Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Bailey — For  the  Story-Teller  (entire  book  deals  with  this  subject). 
Klapper — Teaching  Children  to  Read,  pages  93-99.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Books  from  which  to  select  stories: 

Bryant — How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children.    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Bryant — Stories  to  Tell  to  Children.    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Bailey — For  the  Story-Teller.    Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Bailey — For  the  Children's  Hour.    Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Curry  and  Clippinger — Children's  Literature.    Rand,  McNally. 

Poems : 

Student-teachers  should  make  every  effort  to  really  know  the  poems  listed 
for  each  grade.  They  should  be  taught  proper  methods  of  teaching  children 
to  memorize  poetry.  Using  the  plan  for  teaching  the  poem,  "Boats  Sail  on 
the  Rivers,"  pages  193-194  in  Course  of  Study  as  a  model,  members  of  the 
class  should  be  required  to  teach  other  poems  to  the  members  of  the  class,  or 
to  a  class  of  children,  if  convenient  to  secure  them.  This  demonstration 
teaching  should  be  followed  with  helpful  discussions,  which  bring  out  certain 
vital  points  in  the  technique  of  teaching. 

Type  Lessons: 

The  lesson  plans  in  the  Course  of  Study  should  be  carefully  studied  to  dis- 
cover the  various  methods  of  handling  different  types  of  subject  matter. 
Student-teachers  should  be  required  to  do  some  lesson  planning,  and  if  pos- 
sible they  should  have  some  practice  in  teaching.  This  practice  would  give 
training  in  overcoming  timidity  and  would  enable  them  to  begin  teaching 
with  a  little  more  confidence  in  what  the  outcome  might  be. 

Correcting  Errors  of  Speech: 

Student-teachers  should  be  taught  not  only  the  principles  involved  in  the 
use  of  language  games  in  correcting  speech  errors  in  the  primary  grades,  but 
they  should  at  some  time  have  some  practice  in  using  games.  The  following 
books  are  useful  in  planning  language  games: 

Sheridan — Speaking  and  Writing  English,  pages  152-160.  Sanborn. 

Deming — Language  Games  for  All  Grades.    Beckly-Cardy  Co. 

Good  English,  Book  I. 

King — Language  Games.    Ed.  Pub.  Co.,  New  York. 
Picture  Study: 

Copies  of  the  pictures  listed  for  study  for  each  grade  should  be  available. 
These  may  be  had  in  the  one-cent  size  from  Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Picture  study  lessons  on  pages  218  and  191-192  show  how  pictures  may  fur- 
nish interesting  content  for  language  lessons  as  well  as  develop  appreciation 
for  that  which  is  fine. 
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Composition  Standards : 

The  compositions  given  in  the  Course  of  Study  serve  to  show  what  may  be 
expected  from  each  grade.  Instructors  and  student-teachers  should  have  at 
hand  as  many  copies  as  can  be  secured  of  Sheridan's  Speaking  and  Writing 
English,  and  this  book  should  be  in  constant  use  for  study  and  reference.  A 
good  companion  to  Sheridan  is  a  book  entitled  "Composition  Standards,"  by 
Bates,  Starry  and  Savitz,  published  by  Hinds,  Hayden  and  Eldridge,  New 
York.    Price  $2.    This  book  will  be  excellent  help  in  planning  lessons. 

Note. — This  course  should  be  made  as  practical  as  possible.  Students  completing  it  should 
have  some  idea  of  how  to  teach  language  to  little  children,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  work. 
They  should  be  resourceful  about  securing  materials  for  subject  matter  and  should  have 
some  vision  of  the  task  to  be  accomplished. 

(Ed.  cs24) — PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  METHODS — GRADES  I-III 

Texts  : 

For  Grade  II:    Waldo-Harris — First  Journeys  in  Numberland. 
For  Grade  III:   Wentworth-Smith — School  Arithmetic,  Book  I. 
Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools,  pages  293-320. 
The  Course  of  Study  organizes  the  work  for  each  grade  around  the  follow- 
ing heads: 

Objectives. 

Method  of  Procedure. 
Grade  Outline. 

As  the  work  of  each  grade  is  taken  up  and  studied  from  the  Course  of 
Study,  instructors  should  make  sure  that  students  not  only  know  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  taught  in  each  grade  as  here  outlined,  but  that  they  have  some 
idea  as  to  how  to  present  it.  They  should  also  know  with  definiteness  what 
are  acceptable  attainments  for  each  grade. 

Illustrative  Lessons : 

A  great  deal  of  the  time  should  be  taken  up  in  having  student-teachers 
present  lessons  to  the  class  just  as  they  would  to  a  class  of  children.  They 
should  be  taught  the  elements  of  a  drill  lesson  in  arithmetic  and  the  prin- 
ciples governing  it.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  use  their  own  initia- 
tive in  working  out  devices  to  teach  drill  work.  The  illustrative  lessons 
given  in  the  Course  of  Study  on  pages  298-299  and  308-309  will  serve  to  give 
the  students  some  idea  as  to  how  these  lessons  may  be  planned. 

Helpful  Books  for  Instructor: 

Instructors  will  find  the  book,  How  to  Teach  Primary  Number,  by  Stone, 
published  by  B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  invaluable  in  planning  their 
daily  work  for  this  course.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  each  instructor  secure 
this  book. 

Materials  for  Teaching  Number  Work  Needed  in  Every  School : 

There  should  be  a  supply  of  material  for  counting — grains  of  corn,  melon 
seeds,  toothpicks,  etc.  Large  colored  pegs  for  counters  may  be  ordered  from 
Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  There  are  1,000  pegs  in  a  box  and  the  cost 
is  about  15  cents.  Other  materials  which  should  be  at  hand  are  bean  bags, 
cardboard  clock  face,  domino  cards,  perception  cards  for  flash  work  for  teach- 
ing addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication  facts  and  supplies  for  playing 
store.  A  very  useful  device  for  drill  work  for  seat  work  is  "Standard  Num- 
ber Card  No.  10,"  which  may  be  procured  from  gEdward  E.  Babb  &  Co.,  93 
Federal  Street,  Boston,  or  from  most  any  educational  supply  house.  These 
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are  large  sheets  (size  9x12)  of  numbers  and  signs.  They  are  to  be  cut  up 
and  used  by  the  pupils  in  making  seat  work  problems.  One  sheet  is  enough 
for  each  pupil. 

There  should  be  available  at  each  summer  school  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  class  a  rubber  printing  set  and  a  supply  of  oak  tag  paper.  One 
of  the  requirements  for  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  is  that  the 
students  prepare  at  summer  school  perception  cards,  devices  and  games  for 
drill  work  ready  for  use  when  they  begin  teaching. 

Seat  Work: 

In  many  of  the  rural  schools  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  primary  children 
is  spent  at  their  seats.  Instructors  should  show  how  the  seat  work  periods 
may  be  made  educative  in  that  this  time  is  used  to  apply  the  principles 
taught  in  the  number  work  period  and  as  a  means  of  further  drill. 

The  following  bulletins  will  be  helpful  to  teachers  in  planning  seat  work: 
The  Teaching  of  Seat  Work,  by  Avis  Wescott  (price  50c),  4725  South 

Aldrich  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Educative  Seat  Work,  by  Fannie  W.  Dunn  (price  35c),  State  Normal 
School,  Farmville,  Va. 

Number  Games  in  Teaching  Arithmetic : 

The  purpose  in  using  the  game  is: 

(1)  To  create  a  situation  where  there  is  a  real  need  for  number. 

(2)  To  get  the  highest  effort  of  which  the  class  is  capable  through 

appeal — 

(a)  To  the  play  instinct. 

(b)  To  competition. 

The  following  material  will  be  found  helpful  in  planning  games: 
The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic,  chap.  14 — Smith.    Ginn  &  Co. 
How  to  Teach  Primary  Number — Stone.    B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

Some  Fundamental  Principles : 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  following  fundamental  "ideas  should 
prevail  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic: 

1.  The  familiar  everyday  affairs  of  life  in  the  sections  where  the  pupils 
live  should  determine  the  nature  of  the  problems. 

2.  Study  of  child  psychology  should  determine  the  arrangement  of  the 
material. 

3.  The  value  of  motivated  drills  through  games  is  recognized  as  an  agency 
to  secure  accuracy  and  speed  in  the  four  fundamental  processes.  Accuracy 
shall  receive  first  consideration,  then  speed. 

4.  Oral  work  should  predominate  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  and  it 
should  consume  practically  three-fourths  of  the  work  of  the  third  grade. 

5.  Clearness  in  thinking  and  accuracy  in  expression  in  both  oral  and 
written  work  should  be  required. 

6.  Objects  should  be  used  freely  in  presenting  new  work  and  should  be 
used  only  so  long  as  necessary. 

7.  That  a  thoughtful  self-dependent  attitude  should  be  the  pupil's  approach 
to  his  work. 

8.  In  taking  up  a  new  process,  teach  slowly  and  carefully,  then  drill.  Do 
not  teach  by  drill.   Teach  first  and  then  drill. 
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(Education  cs25 — SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 

Text:  Colegrove — "The  Teacher  and  the  School," 
or 

Bagley — "Classroom  Management." 
The  course  in  School  Management  includes  the  following  topics: 

1.  School  Organization. 

2.  Class  Management. 

3.  Conducting  the  Recitation. 

4.  The  Teacher's  Relation  to  the  Community. 

Instructors  of  this  course  should  have  at  hand  some  of  the  following  books 
as  a  means  of  preparation  for  the  course  and  as  a  basis  for  these  discussions: 
Colegrove — "The  Teacher  and  the  School." 
Bagley — "Classroom  Management." 
Seeley — "A  New  School  Management." 
Button — "School  Management." 
Betts  and  Hall — "Better  Rural  Schools." 
Foght — "The  Rural  Teacher  and  His  Work." 
Barnes — Rural  School  Management. 

Members  of  the  class  should  read  during  the  course  as  many  of  the  follow- 
ing books  as  is  possible.  The  four  mentioned  are  included  in  the  traveling 
library,  which  will  be  supplied  all  county  summer  schools  by  the  State  Li- 
brary Commission. 

Wray — "Jean  Mitchell's  School." 
Quick — "Brown  Mouse." 
Stephens — "Phelps  and  His  Teachers." 
Mar  tin — "Emmy  Lou." 

Topic  I.     The  Teacher: 

"As  the  teacher  is,  so  is  the  school." 

1.  Qualifications  of  the  teacher. 

Personal,  moral  and  social. 
Educational  preparation. 
Importance  of  scholarship. 
Professional  training. 
Teacher's  experience. 

2.  The  growth  of  the  teacher. 

Cultivation  of  the  social  life. 

Seek  desirable  friendships. 

How  leisure  time  should  be  employed. 

Read  many  books — list  the  magazines  a  teacher  should  read. 
Visit  the  best  schools. 

Attendance  on  teachers'  meetings  and  summer  schools. 
Spirit  and  attitude  of  teacher  to  professional  growth. 
Relation  of  teacher  to  other  educational  forces  in  the  county. 

3.  Score  card  for  measuring  efficiency  of  teachers — Rapeer,  pages  340,  341. 

List  desirable  qualities  a  teacher  should  possess  in  the  order  of  their 
desirability. 
References: 

Davis — "The  Work  of  the  Teacher,"  chap.  11. 
Seeley — "New  School  Management,"  chaps.  1  and  2. 
Button — "School  Management,"  chaps.  2  and  3. 
Palmer — "The  Ideal  Teacher." 
Home — "The  Teacher  as  Artist." 
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Topic  H.    The  First  Day  of  School: 

The  importance  of  a  good  start. 

1.  Preliminary  arrangements. 

Visit  the  school  before  opening  day. 

Meet  with  patrons  at  school  building. 

Preparation  of  building,  both  interior  and  grounds. 

Sources  of  information  necessary  for  teacher  to  have. 

Teacher's  register  for  last  term  (to  determine  classification  of 
pupils). 

Other  school  records.    An  acquaintance  with  community. 
Books  and  supplies  for  pupils. 

Supply  of  pencils  and  paper  for  first  day's  work. 
Plan  the  first  day's  work. 

Secure  course  of  study. 

Make  a  tentative  schedule. 

2.  The  first  day's  work. 

Teacher  on  hand  early,  classroom  in  order. 
Necessary  information  secured  from  pupils. 
Classification  of  pupils. 

Carry  out  a  program,  make  definite  assignments  for  next  day's  work. 
Leave  impression  with  pupils  that  something  definite  has  been  accom- 
plished. 
References:  Bagley,  chap.  2. 
Seeley,  chap.  4. 
Barnes,  chap.  4. 

Topic  III.    Management  of  the  Class: 

1.  Routine  matters. 

Seating  of  pupils — seating  of  classes. 

Passing  to  and  from  classes;  passing  out  to  recess. 

Passing  supplies. 

Management  of  hats  and  wraps. 

System  in  the  use  of  waste  basket,  in  sharpening  pencils. 

Orderly  arrangement  of  books  and  materials  in  desk.    Tidiness  of 

classroom. 
Remove  distractions. 

2.  Freedom  in  the  room. 

Conditioned  on  development  of  qualities  of  good  citizenship. 
Recognition  of  rights  of  others. 
Pupil's  responsibility  for  conduct  of  room. 
Latitude  permitted  in  communication  with  others. 
References:  Bagley,  chap.  3. 

Barnes,  chaps.  2,  3,  5,  6  and  7. 

Topic  IV.     The  Daily  Program: 

1.  Its  importance  and  necessity. 

Saves  time.    Guide  for  pupils  as  well  as  teachers. 
Gives  training  in  habits  of  regularity. 
Keeps  teacher  and  pupil  in  helpful  co-operation. 
Helps  in  control  of  work  of  school. 

2.  Factors  which  enter  into  program  making. 

Length  of  school  term,  school  day  and  recesses. 
Subjects  to  be  taught. 
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Program  for  teachers  of  one  grade;  for  teacher  of  several  grades  or  for 

all  the  elementary  grades. 
Number  of  classes.    Number  of  pupils. 
Proportionate  time  per  pupil  or  grade. 

3.  Principles  to  consider. 

The  place  that  form  and  content  subjects  should  have  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  daily  program. 
Relation  of  different  types  of  subject-matter  to  fatigue. 
Relative  proportion  of  time  to  each  subject. 
Relative  importance  of  subjects.    Relative  difficulty  of  subjects. 
Too  many  classes  shows  poor  organization. 

Solution — for  teacher  of  many  grades — combinations  and  alternations. 

Fewer  recitations  and  larger  ones. 
Program  must  be  adapted  to  needs  of  school. 
Must  provide  for  recitation,  study,  play  and  other  activities. 

Note. — Members  of  the  class  should  be  required  on  class  to  make  out  a  daily  schedule 
embodying  the  above  principles  for  the  school  they  will  teach  or  some  specific  school.  These 
programs  should  be  discussed. 

References:   Bagley,  chap.  4. 
Seeley,  chap.  5. 
Colegrove,  chap.  12. 
Dutton,  chap.  10. 
Barnes,  chap.  9. 

Topic  V.     The  Course  of  Study: 

1.  The  common  standard. 

The  Course  of  Study — the  common  guide  for  the  teacher  set  by  the 
State  to  determine  the  amount  and  nature  of  work  to  be  done  in 
each  of  the  seven  grades. 

Necessary  for  the  teacher  to  know  and  follow  Course  of  Study  in 
order  to  determine  promotion  from  grade  to  grade.  Therefore,  the 
purpose  of  the  study  of  the  State  Course  of  Study  is  threefold,  as 
given  below: 

2.  Purposes  of  this  study. 

a.  To  give  a  workable  knowledge  of  the  State  Course  of  Study. 

To  promote  with  reference  to  this  standard  and  to  leave  in  the 
Teacher's  Register  an  accurate  record  of  the  work  done  in  each 
subject  by  each  pupil  in  the  school. 

b.  How  to  apply  the  Course  of  Study  to  the  life  needs  of  the  community. 

Reading,  language,  arithmetic,  and  all  tool  subjects  more  effectively 
taught  through  motives  and  interests  growing  out  of  activities  of 
daily  life.  Nature  study  as  related  to  open  country  is  a  great 
opportunity  to  teach  appreciation  of  life  out  of  doors.  Agricul-- 
ture  should  be  adapted  to  local  needs  and  conditions,  manual 
training  and  home  economics  should  be  related  to  needs  of  farm 
and  farm  home.  Lessons  in  good  citizenship  grow  out  of  every 
branch  in  the  curriculum. 

c.  To  develop  the  aesthetic  side. 

To  develop  an  appreciation  of  country  life  and  country  things,  to 
the  end  that  pupils  become  intelligent  workers  in  their  commu- 
nities and  to  get  the  greatest  good  out  of  life. 
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3.  To  make  a  study  of  minimum  requirements  for  each  grade  in  each 
subject. 

Suggested  plans  for  an  intensive  study. 

It  is  most  important  for  teachers  to  know  the  work  that  should  be 
done  in  each  subject  in  each  grade  and  as  a  standard  for  promotion 
to  know  when  the  work  has  been  satisfactorily  completed. 
As  intensive  study  as  time  permits  should  be  made  of  each  subject. 
References:   State  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools. 
Barnes,  chap.  8. 

Topic  VI.    Classification,  Grading  and  Promotion: 

Classification : 

Obstacles  to  overcome  in  classifying  rural  schools. 

Large  number  of  classes;  irregular  attendance;  lack  of  proper  records. 
Suggestions  for  classification: 

Determine  ability  and  needs  of  individuals. 

Follow  State  Course  of  Study. 
Combinations  and  alternations  of  related  subjects  that  are  practicable 

that  may  be  made  in  order  to  save  time  and  better  organize  the  work. 

Promotions.    Factors  determining  promotion: 

1.  Amount  of  work  done.    Promote  with  reference  to  Course  of  Study. 

2.  Ability  to  go  on. 

Place  pupil  where  best  work  can  be  done. 
Frequency  of  promotion. 
Importance  of  teacher's  judgment. 

Best  form  for  children's  report  cards.    Best  plan  of  marking. 
References:  Colegrove,  chap.  11. 
Seeley,  chaps.  6,  14. 

Topic  VII.    School  Government : 

The  true  aim  of  school  government. 

Contrast  the  modern  point  of  view  in  school  discipline  with  the  old 

viewpoint. 
Self-control  and  self-government. 

Socialized  pride  in  reputation  of  class  or  school. 
Democracy  and  law. 

Relation  between  teacher  and  pupils. 

The  personality  of  the  teacher  as  an  element  of  control. 

Scholarship  an  element  of  control. 

Character  the  end  of  discipline. 

The  purposes  of  punishment. 
Evaluate  the  following: 

Keeping  the  children  in  at  recess  or  after  school. 

Extra  tasks. 

Low  grades  in  deportment. 
Threats. 

Punishment  before  the  class. 
Discuss  effective  punishment  and  reasons  therefor. 
Study  of  individual  differences  in  children. 
Character  building  through  the  exercise  of  freedom. 
References:  Davis,  chap.  5. 
Dutton,  chap.  7. 
Seeley,  chaps.  7  and  8. 
Colegrove,  chap.  24. 
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Topic  VIII.    The  Playground: 

Supervision  necessary- 
Children  should  be  taught  to  play. 
Playground  equipment  needed. 
Benefits  of  play  and  games. 
Moral,  social  and  civic  value. 

The  relation  between  play  and  conduct  in  the  schoolroom. 
Games  for  primary  grades. 
Games  for  grammar  grades. 

Note. — Members  of  class  should  write  directions  for  games  just  as  they  would  explain  them 
to  children. 

References:    Clark — "Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools." 
Betts  and  Hall — "'Better  Rural  Schools,"  chap.  27. 

Topic  IX.     The  School  Grounds  and  the  Schoolroom  Interior: 

1.  The  school  grounds. 

How  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  of  a  rural  school.  Use 

the  Parent-Teachers'  Association  or  the  Community  Club  and  your 

pupils  to  arouse  interest. 
Grounds  should  be  graded,  sodded  and  beautified  by  setting  out  trees 

and  shrubbery.    The  cost  is  relatively  small  where  community  effort 

is  enlisted. 

The  actual  planting  might  be  left  for  special  exercises  on  Arbor  Day 
or  some  special  occasion.    A  suitable  program  should  be  made  out. 

The  children  under  enthusiastic  leadership  may  be  trained  in  giving 
the  care  and  attention  necessary  until  growth  is  assured,  as  well  as 
a  pride  in  attractive  and  clean  grounds. 

2.  The  schoolroom  interior. 

How  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
schoolroom. 

Where  needed,  enlist  the  help  of  committeemen,  patrons  and  pupils 
in  painting  or  kalsomining  the  walls.  Study  the  most  suitable  and 
pleasing  colors  for  schoolrooms. 

Where  needed,  interest  should  be  enlisted  in  securing  the  necessary 
school  equipment — good  blackboards  and  the  modern  desks,  as 
well  as  other  necessary  equipment.  Get  catalogues  from  school 
supply  houses  to  study  the  best  school  furniture.  Pictures  used 
should  be  of  standard  merit,  copies  of  the  great  masterpieces, 
suited  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  and  which  have  real  educational 
and  cultural  value.  (See  Course  of  Study,  pages  181-182.)  The 
schoolroom  should  have  the  appearance  of  being  a  real  workshop ; 
for  example,  meritorious  work  of  the  pupils  should  be  tastefully 
mounted  and  exhibited  in  the  room  to  stimulate  effort  and  to  show 
what  is  actually  done.  Give  examples  of  exhibit  work  well 
mounted.  Children  should  be  trained  in  good  habits  of  neatness 
and  orderliness  in  the  care  of  the  room. 

References:    Seeley,  chaps.  20  and  21. 
Betts  and  Hall,  chap.  24. 
Barnes,  chap.  14. 

Topic  X.     Conducting  the  Recitation: 

The  recitation — the  central  activity  of  the  school. 

In  order  to  study  the  method  of  conducting  the  recitation,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  instructor  shall  have  a  demonstration  lesson  taught, 
using  children  where  possible,  to  illustrate  a  lesson  procedure  accord- 
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ing  to  scientific  method.  Members  of  the  School  Management  Class 
should  observe  and  take  notes,  and  after  sufficient  time  for  a  study 
of  what  has  been 'observed  a  period  should  be  used  for  a  full  discus- 
sion of  such  points  as  the  following: 

What  the  teacher  did  in  her  own  preparation  of  the  lesson. 

Teacher's  preparation  of  pupil  for  the  lesson. 

Problem  to  be  solved. 

How  the  interest  of  pupils  was  held. 

Teacher's  organization  of  subject-matter. 

Opportunity  given  the  pupils  to  pass  judgment. 

Was  teacher  or  pupil  activity  most  prominent? 

Solution  of  the  problem. 

Lesson  assignment  for  next  day. 


Topic  XI.    The  School  as  a  Social  Center. 

The  school  entertainment. 

The  school  library. 

The  teacher  and  the  community. 

Movement  toward  large  consolidated  school  centers. 

The  consoliated  school,  with  its  assembly  hall  and  ample  grounds,  the 
natural  center  of  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  the  community. 

Country  life  lacking  in  social  opportunities. 

Young  life  and  older  life  of  the  community  in  need  of  good  wholesome 
entertainment. 

A  place  needed  to  assemble  for  neighborhood  picnics,  lectures,  concerts; 
a  place  needed  for  the  older  ones  for  special  programs  on  scientific 
agriculture  and  home  economics;  for  speakers  to  present  political  and 
social  issues  to  the  people. 
The  school  library. 

The  teacher's  function — not  only  to  teach  children  to  read  broadly  the 
best  books  that  reading  may  become  a  life  habit,  but  also  to  direct  at- 
tention of  adults  to  best  and  most  useful  reading. 

Library  should  contain  bulletins  on  agriculture  and  home  economics 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  school  should  make  use  of  State  Library  Extension  service.  Write 
to  State  Department  of  Education  for  "List  of  Library  Books  for  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  North  Carolina,"  for  1923. 
The  teacher  and  the  community. 

Knowledge  of  community  essential. 

Teacher  to  succeed  must  become  a  part  of  the  community  in  sympathy 
and  interest,  and  must  know  rural  life  and  needs. 

Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Griggs,  Secretary,  North  Carolina  Library  Commission, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  will,  upon  request,  send  out  literature  telling  how  traveling 
libraries  may  be  procured. 

References:  Betts  and  Hall,  chaps.  10  and  16. 
Foght,  Part  I. 
Barnes,  chap.  17. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  OPENING  EXERCISES 

CENTERS  OF  INTEREST 

Opening  exercises  for  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  may  be  worked  out 
under  the  following  heads: 

1.  The  Bible: 

a.  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  stories  told  by  pupils. 

b.  Bible  verses  memorized. 

c.  Selections  and  Psalms  interpreted  and  memorized. 

Use  hymns  related  to  thought  of  Bible  selection  studied. 
Helpful  book— Foster's  "Story  of  the  Bible."    J.  S.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  1628 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2.  Health: 

a.  Short  talks  emphasizing  health  habits. 

b.  Dramatization,  posters,  health  charts,  songs. 
Use  books  and  material  from: 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.    (Some  free,  others  5c 
or  10c.) 

American  Child  Health  Organization,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

(Some  free,  others  5c  or  10c.) 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Modern   Health   Crusaders,   National   Tuberculosis   Association,  381 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

3.  (1)  Great  Men  and  Women;  (2)  Great  Deeds: 

Columbus  Marconi 
Washington  Edison 
Franklin  Fulton 
Roosevelt  Eli  Whitney 

Woodrow  Wilson  Florence  Nightingale 

Foch  Joan  d'Arc 

Pershing  Clara  Barton 

Horatius  at  the  Bridge. 

The  Leak  in  the  Dike. 

4.  Literature: 

a.  Poetry. 

Mother  Goose  Rossetti 
Stevenson  Sidney  Lanier 

Riley  John  Charles  McNeill 

Longfellow  Isaac  Irwin  Avery 

An  exercise  using  one  of  the  above  would  include: 
A  sketch  of  his  life — childhood,  manhood. 
Favorite  poems  and  quotations  recited  by  students. 

The  Art-Literature  Series  of  Readers,  Atkinson-Mentzer  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.,  contains  material  helpful  for  use  in  planning  these  programs. 

b.  Prose. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  Kipling 

Louisa  Alcott  Seton  Thompson 

Hans  Anderson  John  Ruskin. 

Selections  or  stories  from  the  above  told. 

Life  of  author  given. 
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5.  Citizenship — "The  Little  Citizen": 

Material  for  these  exercises  may  be  found  in  "A  Course  in  Citizenship," 
published  by  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  New  York. 

d.  Current  Events: 

Students  should  be  given  the  assignment  at  least  a  week  in  advance,  so 
as  to  come  to  class  prepared  to  talk  on  items  of  (1)  Community  inter- 
est, (2)  County-wide  interest,  (3)  State  interest,  (4)  National  interest, 
(5)  World  interest. 


7.  Special  Days: 

Armistice  Day  Lincoln's  Birthday 

North  Carolina  Day  Washington's  Birthday 

Thanksgiving  Mother's  Day 

Christmas  Easter 

Lee's  Birthday  Spring 


8.  Historical: 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  make  talks  on  topics  which  are  an 
outgrowth  of  their  work  in  the  history  course. 

Great  Events  Historical  Scenes  Dramatized 

U.  S.  Flag  Famous  Men 

N.  C.  Flag  Famous  Sons  of  the  Old  North  State 

"Famous  Sayings"  National  Airs  of  Countries.  Authors. 

Helpful  references  for  primary  grades:   "Socializing  the  Child."  Silver- 
Burdett  Co.,  New  York. 


Geographical : 

People  of  Other  Lands  Washington  City 

Trips:  Famous  Places  Industries 

New  York  Resources 


10.  Story-telling: 

Stories  told  by  students — long  selections  divided  among  several  students. 
Helpful  books: 

How  to  Tell  Stories — Bryant.   Houghton-Mifflin,  New  York. 
Story  Hour — Wiggins  and  Smith.    Houghton-Mifflin,  New  York. 
Children's  Literature — Curry  and  Clippinger.    Rand-McNally,  Chicago. 
Story  Telling  for  Upper  Grades — Cross  and  Statler.   Row,  Peterson  Co., 
Chicago. 

11.  Dramatizations. 

12.  Games  and  Rhythmic  Plays : 

Students  in  the  music  and  games  course  take  charge  of  the  exercise. 

13.  Singing: 

a.  Musical  exercises,  including  hymns  and  worth-while  songs  for  the  pri- 

mary and  grammar  grades. 

b.  Victrola — famous  musical  selections,  and  talk  on  life  of  composer. 

Write  to  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  list  by 

grades. 
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14.  Great  Pictures: 

Helpful  material: 

a.  Elson  Picture  Study  Leaflets,  Elson  Picture  Co.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

b.  Picture  Studies  from  Great  Artists,  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

c.  Art-Literature  Readers,  Atkinson-Mentzer  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


TYPES  OF  EXERCISES 

I.  Bible  Exercises: 

CHRIST  BLESSING  LITTLE  CHILDREN 
Prayer:  The  Lord's  Prayer 
Tell  the  Bible  Story— St.  Luke,  chap.  18. 

Teach  the  verse:  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Show  Plockhorst's  picture,  "Christ  Blessing  Little  Children."  Elson  Picture 
Study  Leaflet.   Elson  Picture  Co.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Let  the  discussion  of  the  picture  build  up  the  setting  for  the  hymn  to  be 
sung. 

Teach  the  hymn,  "I  Think  when  I  Read  that  Sweet  Story  of  Old." 

1 

I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old, 

When  Jesus  was  here  among  men, 
How  He  called  little  children  as  lambs  to  His  fold 

I  should  like  to  have  been  with  Him  then. 

2 

I  wish  that  His  hand  had  been  placed  on  my  head, 
That  His  arm  had  been  thrown  around  me, 

And  that  I  might  have  seen  His  kind  look  when  He  said, 
Let  the  little  ones  come  unto  me. 

II.  "A  Little  Citizen"  Exercise: 

POLITENESS 

Prayer  : 

Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  night, 
And  for  the  pleasant  morning  light; 
For  rest,  and  food,  and  loving  care, 
And  all  that  makes  the  world  so  fair. 
Help  us  to  do  the  things  we  should, 
To  be  to  others  kind  and  good; 
In  all  we  do,  in  work  or  play, 
To  grow  more  loving  every  day. 

Amen. 

Preparatory  Conversation  : 

Father  always  carries  around  with  him  a  bunch  of  keys.  What  doors 
do  they  unlock?  One  for  his  office,  one  for  the  post  office  box,  one 
for  the  barn,  etc.  Every  little  boy  and  girl  may  have  a  bunch  of  keys, 
very  beautiful  keys,  to  be  used  every  day.  Listen,  children,  and  see 
if  you  can  tell  the  name  of  each  key. 
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Recite  Poem: 

A  BUNCH  OF  GOLDEN  KEYS 

A  bunch  of  golden  keys  is  mine, 

To  make  each  day  with  gladness  shine. 

"Good-morning"  is  the  golden  key 

That  opens  each  new  day  for  me. 

When  evening  comes,  "Good-night,"  I  say, 

And  close  the  door  of  each  glad  day. 

When  friends  give  anything  to  me, 

I  use  my  little  "Thank-you"  key; 

And  at  the  table,  "If  you  please," 

I  take  from  off  my  bunch  of  keys. 

If  by  mistake  some  harm  I  do, 

"Excuse  me";  "Beg  your  pardon,"  too. 

All  these  on  a  golden  ring  I'll  bind 

With  this  motto,  "Be  ye  kind." 

I'll  often  use  each  golden  key, 

And  then  a  child  polite  I'll  be. 

Discussion: 

What  is  the  name  of  the  first  key?  When  do  you  use  it?  What  is  the 
name  of  the  second  key?  Did  you  use  it  last  night?  Why  does  it 
close  a  door?  What  is  the  third  key?  When  is  it  to  be  used?  What 
is  the  fourth  key?  How  often  each  day  do  you  need  it?  The  fifth 
key  has  two  names.  What  are  they?  Tell  when  you  have  used  this 
key,  at  home,  at  school?  How  are  these  keys  kept  together?  What 
words  are  on  the  ring?  Why?  If  you  often  use  each  key,  what  kind 
of  child  will  you  be?  Let  us  again  name  all  five  keys.  Tomorrow 
morning  be  able  to  tell  me  what  keys  you  have  used  and  when  you 
used  them. 


Hymn 


"Here  Now  We  Meet  Again." 

"Kindergarten  Chimes" — Wig  gin.  (Tune:  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee.) 


1 

Here  now  we  meet  again, 
Kind  things  to  do; 
Trying  each  day  to  be 
Gentle  and  true, 
Loving  each  other  well, 
Learning  the  truth  to  tell. 
O  may  we,  one  and  all, 
Be  good  this  day! 


2 

Smooth  hair,  clean,  folded  hands 

We  children  show; 

Sweet  voices,  happy  hearts, 

Trying  to  grow 

Better  each  new  day, 

As  in  our  work  and  play, 

We  now  together  say 

We'll  be  good  this  day. 
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III.  Special  Day  Exercise: 

THANKSGIVING 

Prayer:   Father,  we  Thank  Thee  for  the  Night.    (For  words,  see  Exer- 
cise No.  II.) 

Story:  The  First  Thanksgiving. 
Reference:  "The  Story  Hour" — Wiggins  and  Smith. 

Hymn  of  Thanksgiving:   Come,  Ye  Thankful  People,  Come. 

Memorize  Psalm  100. 

Poem:   The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims — Felicia  Hemans. 
Song:    "Swing  High  the  Shining  Sickle."   In  "One  Hundred  and  One 
Best  Songs." 

Song:   "Can  a  Little  Child  Like  Me."    In  "Songs  and  Games  for  Little 

Ones"— Jenks  and  Walker. 
Each  child  tells  something  for  which  he  should  be  thankful. 

IV.  Historical  Exercise: 

FAMOUS  SAYINGS 
Certain  historical  quotations  may  be  assigned  students  in  the  history 
class.   For  example: 

"Don't  give  up  the  ship." 

"I  had  rather  be  right  than  President." 

"Millions  for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute." 

"Lafayette,  we  are  here!" 
Students  should  be  instructed  to  look  up  the  occasion  upon  which  such 

utterances  were  made  and  at  the  opening  exercise  period  to  make  short 

talks  giving  the  historical  setting. 

V.  Literature  Exercise — Primary  Grades: 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 
Source  of  material: 

Art-Literature  Third  Reader. 

Child's  Garden  of  Verse — Stevenson. 
Child  tells  in  his  own  words  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  boyhood. 
Child  tells  of  his  young  manheod. 
Child  tells  of  Stevenson  as  a  writer. 
Different  children  repeat  their  favorite  Stevenson  poems. 
Each  child  tells  why  the  poem  is  his  favorite. 

TEXT-BOOKS  TO  BE  USED  IN  COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Reading  and  Literature: 

Studies  in  Reading,  Seventh  Grade.    University  Publishing  Co.,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

The  Silent  Readers — Leivis  and  Rowland.    Sixth  Reader.  John  C.  Win- 
ston Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
English  Composition: 

Good  English,  Book  III.    Scott,  Foresman  Co.,  623  S.  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago. 
Spelling: 

The  Mastery  of  Words,  Book  II.  Iroquois  Publishing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Grammar: 

Good  English,  Book  III.    Scott,  Foresman  Co.,  Chicago. 
Geography : 

Essentials  of  Geography,  Book  II.    American  Book  Co.,  100  Washington 

Square,  New  York. 
Supplementary — Human   Geography,   Book   I.     John   C.   Winston  Co., 

Philadelphia. 
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Arithmetic: 

School  Arithmetic,  Book  II  (North  Carolina  Edition).    Ginn  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation: 

Healthy  Living,  Book  II.    Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.,  432  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Elementary  Science  or  Agriculture: 

Studies  in  Elementary  Science.    Row,  Peterson  Co. 
United  States  History: 

History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  231-245 
W.  39th  Street,  New  York. 
North  Carolina  History: 

Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina.    Alfred  Williams  &  Co., 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Civics: 

Elementary  Community  Civics.    Allyn  &  Bacon,  Room  611-612,  Rhodes 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Writing: 

Zaner  Writing  Method.    Zaner  &  Bloser  Co.,  Columbus,  0.; 
or 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing.    A.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  30  Irving  Place, 
New  York. 
Drawing: 

Industrial  Art  Text-books.    Laidlaw  Bros.,  130  East  25th  Street,  New 
York; 
or 

Practical  Drawing  Books.   Practical  Drawing  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas; 
or 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art  Books.    Atkinson  Mentzer  Co.,  2210  S.  Park 
Avenue,  Chicago. 
Music: 

Progressive  Music  Series.    Silver  Burdett  &  Co.,  126  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York; 
or 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Series.    American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
Games: 

Physical  Education  in  Elementary  Grades.   Bulletin  No.  66,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 
Primary  Reading — Grades  I-III: 

Reading  Literature  Primer,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers.  Row, 
Peterson  Co., 
and 

Child's  World  Primer,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers.    Johnson  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Language  Methods — Grades  I-III: 

Good  English,  Book  I. 
Arithmetic  Methods — Grades  I-III: 

School  Arithmetic,  Book  I.    Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Supplementary — First  Journeys  in  Numberland.    Scott,  Foresman  Co. 
School  Management: 

Colegrove — The  Teacher  and  the  School.    Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
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TEACHERS'  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

For  Use  of  Instructors  in  the  County  Summer  Schools 

Klajtyer — ''Teaching  Children  to  Read."   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Jenkins — "Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Stone — "Oral  and  Silent  Reading."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Sheridan — "Speaking  and  Writing  English."    B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 
Chubb — "The  Teaching  of  English."    Macmillan  Co. 
Leiper — "Language  Work  in  Elementary  Schools."    Ginn  &  Co. 
Savitz,   Bates,   and   Starry — "Composition  Standards."     Hinds,  Hayden  & 
Eldridge. 

Kittredge  and  Farley — "Advanced  English  Grammar."    Ginn  &  Co. 
Woolley — Handbook  of  Composition.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Haliburton    and    Smith — "Teaching    Poetry    in    the    Grades."  Houghton- 
Mifflin  Co 

Bryant — "Stories  to  Tell  to  Children."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Bailey — "For  the  Story  Teller."   Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Bryant — "How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Cross  and  Statler — "Stories  for  the  Upper  Grammar  Grades."    Row,  Peter- 
son Co. 

Pryor  and  Pittman — "A  Guide  to  the  Teaching  of  Spelling."    Macmillan  Co. 

Tidyman — "The  Teaching  of  Spelling."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 

Smith — "The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic."   Ginn  &  Co. 

Brown  and  Coffman — "How  to  Teach  Arithmetic."   Row,  Peterson  Co. 

Stone — "The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic."  Sanborn. 

Stone — "How  to  Teach  Primary  Primer  Number."  Sanborn. 

Freeman — "The  Teaching  of  Handwriting."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing  (Manual). 

Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades  and  Teachers'  Guide.    A.  N.  Palmer  Co. 
Smith — "Teaching  Geography  by  Problems."   Doubleday-Page  &  Co. 
Holtz — "Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography."  Macmillan. 
Johnston — "The  Teaching  of  History."  Macmillan. 
Wayland — "How  to  Teach  American  History."  Macmillan. 
Muzzey — "American  History." 

Beard  and  Bagley — "History  of  the  American  People."  Macmillan. 
McKinley.  Coulomb,  and  Gerson — "School  History  of  the  Great  War."  Ameri- 
can Book  Co. 

Dunn — "The  Community  and  the  Citizen."    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Field  and  Nearing — "Community  Civics."  Macmillan. 
Andress — "Health  Education  in  Rural  Schools."    Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Dresslar — "School  Hygiene."  Macmillan. 

Ferguson  and  Lewis — "Elementary  Principles  of  Agriculture."  Ferguson 

Publishing  Co. 
Benson  and  Betts — "Agriculture."    Bobbs,  Merrill  &  Co. 
The  Lyric  Music  Series.    Scott,  Foresman  Co. 
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Gaynor — "Songs  of  the  Child's  World,"  Nos.  I  and  II.    John  Church,  New 
York. 

Clark — "Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools."   B.  H.  Sanborn  Co. 
Burchenal — "Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games."    G.  Shirmer. 
Kuril — "How  to  Show  Pictures  to  Children."    Davis  Press,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Sargent  and  Miller — "How  Children  Learn  to  Draw."   Ginn  &  Co. 
Kendall  and  Myrick — "How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental  Subjects."  Houghton- 
Mifflin  Co. 

Charters — "Teaching  the  Common  Branches."   Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 
Colegrove — "The  Teacher  and  the  School."  Scribners. 
Bagley — "Classroom  Management."  Macmillan. 

Pittman — "Successful  Teaching  in  Rural  Schools."   American  Book  Co. 
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AIMS  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


The  aims  of  elementary  education  in  terms  of  life  objectives 
have  been  defined  as:* 

1.  Health. — The  school  should  provide  the  knowledge  of  health 

conduct  necessary  throughout  life ;  for  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  race  are  both  depend- 
ent on  physical  vigor  and  sound  health. 

2.  Fundamental  Processes. —  Command  of  the  fundamental 

processes  must  be  acquired.  They  are  the  tools  essential 
to  efficiency  in  all  practical  activities  and  daily  work. 

3.  Civic  and  Social  Relations. — There  need  to  be  developed 

those  ideals  and  habits  of  civic  and  social  relations: 
(a)  citizenship,  (b)  moral  and  ethical  character,  (c)  wor- 
thy home  membership. 

4.  Recreation. —  The  school  should  cultivate  interests  and 

means  of  recreation  of  common  value  to  all;  for  leisure 
time  should  be  used  for  the  enjoyment  and  enrichment 
of  life. 


♦Adapted  from  "The  Elementary  School  Curriculum"  by  Bonser.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
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FOREWORD 


These  standards  for  elementary  schools  have  been  prepared 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  contribute  to  the  upbuilding  and 
strengthening  of  the  elementary  schools,  which,  as  the  foundation 
of  our  public  school  system,  must  meet  the  common  needs  of  all 
our  children  not  only  in  giving  them  the  fundamentals  of  an  edu- 
cation, but  in  enriching  and  broadening  their  lives. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  superintendents, 
supervisors,  principals  and  teachers  whose  hearty  co-operation 
made  possible  the  study  of  the  schools  of  the  State  on  which  these 
standards  are  based,  and  to  the  members  of  the  committees  on 
standards  from  the  primary  and  grammar  grade  departments  of 
the  North  Carolina  Education  Association. 

Helpful  suggestions  were  given  by  the  members  of  the  special 
advisory  committee  appointed  by  Superintendent  Allen,  who  gave 
time  and  study  to  the  work:  Superintendents  L.  J.  Bell,  J.  W. 
Carr,  Jr.,  C.  L.  Coon,  J.  S.  Edwards,  S.  G.  Hasty,  J.  C.  Lockhart, 
J.  F.  Webb,  C.  C.  Haworth,  Frederick  Archer,  T.  R.  Foust;  Doc- 
tors M.  R.  Trabue,  E.  W.  Knight,  A.  M.  Jordan ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Koos, 
Mr.  Leon  Meadows,  Mr.  T.  E.  Story,  Miss  Ila  Johnston,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Robinson,  Miss  Nell  Armfield,  Miss  Maycie  Southall,  and  Miss 
Louise  Lancaster. 

The  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  is  appreciated,  especially  the  assistance  given  by  the 
Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning  in  preparing  the  building 
standards. 

Susan  Fulghum, 
Supervisor  Teacher  Training. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  bulletin  on  Standards  for  Elementary  Schools  was  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Susan  Fulghum,  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training, 
State  Department  of  Education,  after  consultation  with  many 
teachers  and  superintendents. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  feeling  in  North  Carolina  that 
there  should  be  a  clear  statement  of  the  minimum  conditions 
under  which  standard  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools  can 
be  given.  The  movement  for  the  elimination  of  the  one-teacher 
school,  by  means  of  consolidation  and  transportation,  created  a 
need  for  such  a  statement. 

The  new  school  code,  which  requires  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation to  prepare  a  county-wide  plan  of  organization  before  going 
further  with  any  kind  of  consolidation,  has  greatly  accentuated 
the  need  for  such  a  statement  of  standards ;  because  the  plan  of 
organization  adopted  now  and  provided  with  a  system  of  perma- 
nent buildings  will  probably  fix  the  type  of  school  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  next  generation. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is  trying  to  answer  with 
this  bulletin  this  insistent  demand  from  the  field. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  serve  many  useful  purposes  for  county 
superintendents  and  county  boards  of  education ;  not  only  in  plan- 
ning the  organization  of  the  entire  system  and  in  determining  the 
size  of  the  local  schools,  but  also  in  setting  up  a  new  level  of 
teacher  preparation,  and  in  emphasizing  the  need  for  increased 
teaching  equipment.  It  should  in  this  way  be  a  great  stimulus 
to  local  communities  in  their  efforts  to  provide  better  educational 
facilities  and  should  give  to  the  local  Parent-Teacher  Association 
a  definite  goal  to  strive  for. 

It  is  suggested  that  county  boards  of  education  accept  gradua- 
tion from  a  standard  elementary  school  for  unconditional  entrance 
into  the  standard  high  schools  of  the  county.  Perhaps  a  stand- 
ard elementary  school  should  later  be  required  in  connection  with 
every  standard  high  school. 

The  State  Department  will  send  a  visitor  to  schools  desiring  to 
be  placed  on  the  list ;  and,  at  the  end  of  each  scholastic  year,  a  list 
of  the  standard  schools,  measuring  up  to  the  standards  herein  set 
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forth,  will  be  printed  for  distribution.  This  list  will  be  based  on 
information  secured  by  visits  and  from  the  reports  submitted  by 
the  various  schools. 

The  general  scheme  was  submitted  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association  and  almost  unani- 
mously approved  by  them.  A  committee  of  twenty-five  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  met  in  the  office  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent and  debated  every  item  of  the  standards  and  approved  the 
general  scheme.  These  standards  cannot,  therefore,  be  called 
"office  standards,"  because  they  have  been  compiled  out  of  the 
experience  of  people  now  actually  engaged  in  the  service. 

I,  therefore,  commend  to  all  people  interested  in  elementary 
education  in  North  Carolina,  a  careful  study  of  this  bulletin,  with 
a  view  to  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  their  localities. 

State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


STANDARDS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


CLASSES  OF  STANDARD  SCHOOLS 


Two  groups  of  standard  elementary  schools  have  been  worked  out.  In 
each  group  are  two  classes.    These  are: 

Group  I — Class  A  and  Class  B. 
Group  II — Class  A  and  Class  B. 

The  requirements  for  these  groups  are  as  follows: 
GROUP  I — CLASS  A 

1.  Seven-year  course  of  study.* 

2.  Length  of  Term. — Nine  months  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers. — At  least  fourteen  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualifications  of  Teachers. t — The  majority  of  teachers  must  hold  Pri- 

mary and  Grammar  Grade  Certificates. 

No  teacher  shall  hold  a  certificate  lower  than  an  Elementary  Class  A. 
Seventh  grade  teachers  may  hold  High  School  Certificates. 

5.  Attendance. — At  least  4  50  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  forty  pupils  in 
average  daily  attendance.  $ 

6.  Requirements  for  completion  of  a  standard  elementary  school  must  in- 

clude satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  seven-year  course  of 
study  in  Reading,  English  (including  Language  and  Spelling),  and 
Arithmetic;  Geography — grades  four  to  seven;  History — grades  five 
to  seven;  Civics — grade  seven;  Elementary  Science — grade  seven. 
The  suggested  minimum  amount  of  time  must  be  devoted  to  Health 
and  Physical  Education,  Writing,  Music  and  Drawing  in  all  grades. 
(See  page  11.) 

7. ~  Equipment: 

a.  At  least  three  sets  of  supplementary  readers  (20  copies  in  a  set) 

for  each  grade. 

b.  Required  number  of  maps  and  a  globe  at  least  12"  in  diameter. 

c.  Dictionaries  owned  by  all  pupils  in  grades  four  to  seven,  or  at 

least  two  dozen  dictionaries  (owned  by  school)  for  each  grade — 
four  to  seven. 

A  teacher's  desk  dictionary  in  each  grade — four  to  seven. 
One  unabridged  dictionary  for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

d.  Library  of  at  least  700  volumes,  including  required  subjects. 

e.  Special  equipment  for  primary  work. 

8.  Required  permanent  records. 

9.  An  adequate,  sanitary  building. 


*In  schools  offering  twelve  years  of  work  organization  on  the  six-year  elementary  and  six- 
year  high  school  plan  (junior  and  senior  high  school)  is  accepted.  The  seventh  school  year 
may  be  substituted  for  the  seventh  grade. 

fThe  qualifications  of  teachers  will  probably  be  raised  for  the  year  1925-26  ;  certainly  in  a 
few  years. 

$While  forty  pupils  is  a  large  average,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  grades  in  order  to  make 
the  attendance  required  by  law  for  the  whole  school  of  thirty-five  pupils  for  each  additional 
teacher  after  the  first  four  teachers  and  one  hundred  pupils. 

If  the  average  daily  attendance  in  a  few  grades  reaches  forty-three  pupils,  this  condition 
will  be  considered  temporary  and  will  not  keep  the  school  off  the  accredited  list. 
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GROUP  I — CLASS  B 

1.  A  seven-year  course  of  study.* 

2.  Length  of  Term. — Nine  months  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers. — At  least  eight  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualifications  of  Teachers. t — The  majority  of  teachers  must  hold  Pri- 

mary and  Grammar  Grade  Certificates. 

No  teacher  shall  hold  a  certificate  lower  than  an  Elementary  Class  A. 
Seventh  grade  teachers  may  hold  High  School  Certificates. 

5.  Attendance. — At  least  2  40  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  approximately 
forty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.} 

6.  Requirements  for  completion  of  a  standard  elementary  school  must  in- 

clude satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  seven-year  course  of 
study  in  Reading,  English  (including  Language  and  Spelling),  and 
Arithmetic;  Geography — grades  four  to  seven;  History — grades  five 
to  seven;  Civics — grade  seven;  Elementary  Science — grade  seven. 
The  suggested  minimum  amount  of  time  must  be  devoted  to  Health 
and  Physical  Education,  Writing,  Music  and  Drawing  in  all  grades. 
(See  page  11.) 

7.  Equipment: 

a.  At  least  three  sets  of  supplementary  readers  (20  copies  in  a  set) 

for  each  grade. 

b.  Required  number  of  maps  and  a  globe  at  least  12"  in  diameter. 

c.  Dictionaries  owned  by  all  pupils  in  grades  four  to  seven,  or  at 

least  two  dozen  dictionaries  (owned  by  school)  for  each  grade — 
four  to  seven. 

A  teacher's  desk  dictionary  in  each  grade — four  to  seven. 
One  unabridged  dictionary  for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

d.  Library  of  at  least  500  volumes,  including  required  subjects. 

e.  Special  equipment  for  primary  work. 

8.  Required  permanent  records. 

9.  An  adequate,  sanitary  building. 


*In  schools  offering  twelve  years  of  work  organization  on  the  six-year  elementary  and  six- 
year  high  school  plan  (junior  and  senior  high  school)  is  accepted.  The  seventh  school  year 
may  be  substituted  for  the  seventh  grade. 

|The  qualifications  of  teachers  will  probably  be  raised  for  the  year  1925-26  ;  certainly  in  a 
few  years. 

JWhile  forty  pupils  is  a  large  average,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  grades  in  order  to  make 
the  attendance  required  by  law  for  the  whole  school  of  thirty-five  pupils  for  each  additional 
teacher  after  the  first  four  teachers  and  one  hundred  pupils. 

If  the  average  daily  attendance  in  a  few  grades  reaches  forty-three  pupils,  this  condition 
will  be  considered  temporary  and  will  not  keep  the  school  off  the  accredited  list. 
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GROUP  II-^CLASS  A 

1.  A  seven-year  course  of  study.* 

2.  Length  of  Term. — Eight  months  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers. — At  least  eight  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualifications  of  Teachers. f — The  majority  of  teachers  must  hold  Pri- 

mary and  Grammar  Grade  Certificates. 

No  teacher  shall  hold  a  certificate  lower  than  an  Elementary  Class  A. 
Seventh  grade  teachers  may  hold  High  School  Certificates. 

5.  Attendance. — At  least  240  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  approximately 
forty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. $ 

6.  Requirements  for  completion  of  a  standard  elementary  school  must  in- 

clude satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  seven-year  course  of 
study  in  Reading,  English  (including  Language  and  Spelling),  and 
Arithmetic;  Geography — grades  four  to  seven;  History — grades  five 
to  seven;  Civics — grade  seven;  Elementary  Science — grade  seven. 
The  suggested  minimum  amount  of  time  must  be  devoted  to  Health 
and  Physical  Education,  Writing,  Music  and  Drawing  in  all  grades. 
(See  page  11.) 

7.  Equipment: 

a.  At  least  three  sets  of  supplementary  readers  (20  copies  in  a  set) 

for  each  grade. 

b.  Required  number  of  maps  and  a  globe  at  least  12"  in  diameter. 

c.  Dictionaries  owned  by  all  pupils  in  grades  four  to  seven,  or  at 

least  two  dozen  dictionaries  (owned  by  school)  for  each  grade — 
four  to  seven. 

A  teacher's  desk  dictionary  in  each  grade — four  to  seven. 
One  unabridged  dictionary  for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

d.  Library  of  at  least  500  volumes,  including  required  subjects. 

e.  Special  equipment  for  primary  work. 

8.  Required  permanent  records. 

9.  An  adequate,  sanitary  building. 


*In  schools  offering  twelve  years  of  work  organization  on  the  six-year  elementary  and  six- 
year  high  school  plan  (junior  and  senior  high  school)  is  accepted.  The  seventh  school  year 
may  be  substituted  for  the  seventh  grade. 

tThe  qualifications  of  teachers  will  probably  be  raised  for  the  year  1925-26  ;  certainly  in  a 
few  years. 

$While  forty  pupils  is  a  large  average,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  grades  in  order  to  make 
the  attendance  required  by  law  for  the  whole  school  of  thirty-five  pupils  for  each  additional 
teacher  after  the  first  four  teachers  and  one  hundred  pupils. 

If  the  average  daily  attendance  in  a  few  grades  reaches  forty-three  pupils,  this  condition 
will  be  considered  temporary  and  will  not  keep  the  school  off  the  accredited  list. 
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GROUP  II — CLASS  B 

1.  A  seven-year  course  of  study.* 

2.  Length  of  Term. — Eight  months  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers. — At  least  seven  whole-time  teachers. 

4.  Qualifications  of  Teachers. f — All  teachers  must  hold  at  least  Elemen- 

tary A  Certificates.  Seventh  grade  teachers  may  hold  High  School 
Certificate.  The  sixth  and  seventh  grade  teacher  in  schools  having 
one  teacher  for  both  these  grades  in  permitted  to  hold  a  High  School 
Certificate. 

5.  Attendance. — At  least  20  5  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  should  not  exceed  approximately 
forty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. $ 

6.  Requirements  for  completion  of  a  standard  elementary  school  must  in- 

clude satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  seven-year  course  of 
study  in  Reading,  English  (including  Language  and  Spelling),  and 
Arithmetic;  Geography — grades  four  to  seven;  History — grades  five 
to  seven;  Civics — grade  seven;  Elementary  Science — grade  seven. 
The  suggested  minimum  amount  of  time  must  be  devoted  to  Health 
and  Physical  Education,  Writing,  Music  and  Drawing  in  all  grades. 
(See  page  11.) 

7.  Equipment: 

a.  At  least  three  sets  of  supplementary  readers  (20  copies  in  a  set) 

for  each  grade. 

b.  Required  number  of  maps  and  a  globe  at  least  12"  in  diameter. 

c.  Dictionaries  owned  by  all  pupils  in  grades  four  to  seven,  or  at  least 

two  dozen  dictionaries  (owned  by  school)  for  each  grade — four 
to  seven. 

A  teacher's  desk  dictionary  in  each  grade — four  to  seven. 
One  unabridged  dictionary  for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

d.  Library  of  at  least  300  volumes,  including  required  subjects. 

e.  Special  equipment  for  primary  work. 

8.  Required  permanent  records. 

9.  An  adequate,  sanitary  building. 


*In  schools  offering  twelve  years  of  work  organization  on  the  six-year  elementary  and  six- 
year  high  school  plan  (junior  and  senior  high  school)  is  accepted.  The  seventh  school  year 
may  be  substituted  for  the  seventh  grade. 

tThe  qualifications  of  teachers  will  probably  be  raised  for  the  year  1925-26  ;  certainly  in  a 
few  years. 

t  While  forty  pupils  is  a  large  average,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  grades  in  order  to  make 
the  attendance  required  by  law  for  the  whole  school  of  thirty-five  pupils  for  each  additional 
teacher  after  the  first  four  teachers  and  one  hundred  pupils. 

If  the  average  daily  attendance  in  a  few  grades  reaches  forty-three  pupils,  this  condition 
will  be  considered  temporary  and  will  not  keep  the  school  off  the  accredited  list. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 


A  unified,  carefully  graded  course  of  study  is  essential  to  effective  work. 
The  law  requires  the  teaching  of  certain  fundamental  subjects  as  they  are 
arranged,  by  grades  and  outlined  in  the  State  Course  of  Study,  in  all  seven- 
year  elementary  schools.  The  curriculum  of  an  elementary  school  which 
follows  the  State  Course  of  Study  will  be  approved. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  strengthen  and  supplement  the  work, 
and  to  broaden  and  enrich  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
in  giving  them  the  fundamentals  of  an  education. 

Textbooks. 

The  State  adopted  textbooks  are  required  by  law  to  be  used  in  all  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  State. 

Required  Subjects. 

These  subjects  are  given  below  with  a  suggested  minimum  allotment  of 
time  for  each  subject  by  grades.  Schools  are  asked  to  use  this  "Suggested 
Time  Distribution  Table"  as  a  guide  in  working  out  the  specific  amount  of 
time  to  be  given  to  subjects  by  grades.  The  suggested  minimum  amount 
of  time  must  be  given  to  Health  and  Physical  Education,  Writing,  Music, 
and  Drawing. 

SUGGESTED  MINIMUM  TIME  DISTRIBUTION  TABLE 


Grades — Minutes  Per  Week 


Required  Subjects 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

English  : 

450 

425 

325 

250 

225 

200 

Language   (including  Grammar  in 

100 

100 

125 

150 

175 

175 

|  400* 

50f 

75 

75 

100 

100 

100 

J 

Writing}  

75 

75 

75 

100 

100 

75 

60 

Arithmetic   

50 

100 

125 

150 

150 

175 

200 

History    (including  North  Carolina 

History  in  sixth  grade)  and  Civics 

— § 

— § 

— § 

60 

100 

150 

200 

Geography  (including  North  Caroli- 

na Geography)    and  Elementary 

Science   

— § 

— § 

60 

100 

125 

150 

200 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

Drawing  

75 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

Music   

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

♦English  includes  Reading,  Language,  and  Spelling. 
tLast  half  of  term. 

$Less  time  should  be  given  if  students  measure  up  to  grade  standard  on  a  Standard  writing 
Scale. 

§Frequently  included  in  language  work  and  opening  exercises.  At  other  times  special 
periods  are  used. 

Unassigned  time  should  be  used  as  best  meets  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 
Ethics  and  Moral  Training  should  be  provided  for  in  all  grades. 

Amount  of  Work  Required  by  Grades. 

The  State  Course  of  Study  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  classification  of 
pupils  and  as  outlining  the  amount  of  work  to  be  completed  in  each  sub- 
ject in  each  grade. 
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Completion  of  the  Seven- Year  Elementary  Course. 

Requirements  for  completion  of  a  Standard  Elementary  School  must 
include  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  seven-year  course  of 
study,  as  follows: 

Reading,  English  (including  Language  and  Spelling),  and  Arithmetic 
— grades  one  to  seven;  Geography — grades  four  to  seven;  His- 
tory— grades  five  to  seven;  Civics — grade  seven;  Elementary 
Science — grade  seven. 

The  suggested  minimum  amount  of  time  must  be  devoted  to  Health  and 
Physical  Education,  Writing,  Music,  and  Drawing. 

Certificates  of  Completion. 

Pupils^ompleting  a  standard  elementary  school  should  be  issued  Certifi- 
cates of  Completion,  which  will  entitle  them  to  enter  a  standard  high 
school  without  examination. 


EQUIPMENT 


MAPS  AND  GLOBE 

Effective  teaching  of  Geography  and  History  requires  not  only  reference 
and  supplementary  reading  material,  but  an  adequate  number  of  maps  and 
charts,  together  with  the  constant  use  of  a  globe.  The  requirements  for 
use  in  grades  four  to  seven  are  as  follows: 

Globe. 

At  least  12"  in  diameter  (preferably  a  suspension  globe). 

Maps. 

A.  Physical  Series: 

World  on  Mercator's  Projection 
United  States 
North  America 
South  America 
Europe 

At  least  five  of  the  above  are  required. 

B.  Blackboard  Outline  Series: 

At  least  three  under  A  above  are  required. 

C.  Political  Series: 

At  least  one  set  of  seven  maps  under  A  are  required. 
Also  good  map  of  North  Carolina. 

D.  Historical  Series;  Atlas: 

An  atlas  and  a  good  series  of  charts  for  American  History  are 
recommended,  not  required. 

Each  map  should  be  mounted  on  a  spring  roller  with  a  board  back,  or  in 
an  individual  or  group  case. 

LIBRARY 

Requirements. 

A  carefully  selected,  well  organized  library  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
work  of  a  school.  The  number  of  library  books  required  in  standard 
schools  is:  Group  I — Class  A,  700  volumes;  Group  I — Class  B,  500  vol- 
umes; Group  II — Class  A,  500  volumes;  Group  II — Class  B,  300  volumes. 
The  library  .must  include: 

100  volumes  of  standard  literature  for  children. 
20  volumes  of  poetry. 

50  volumes  of  reference  and  supplementary  material  in  geography 
(including  travel,  exploration,  discoveries,  industries,  inven- 
tions, nature  and  science) — for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

50  volumes  of  reference  and  supplementary  material  in  history  and 
civics  (including  biography) — for  use  in  grades  four  to  seven. 

Note:  See  bulletin,  "List  of  Library  Books  for  Elementary  Schools."  State  Department  of 
Education.    Books  on  all  subjects  are  given  by  grades.  * 


Asia 

Africa 

Australia 

Eastern  Hemisphere 
Western  Hemisphere 
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Grade  libraries  of  twenty  to  forty  of  the  library  books  are  required  in 
each  of  the  first  three  grades.  Grade  libraries  are  recommended  for  all 
grades. 

Use  of  Library: 

Loan  System:  A  charging  system  should  be  kept,  preferably  by  means 
of  cards.  (See  State  Bulletin,  "List  of  Library  Books  for  Elementary 
Schools,"  pages  8  and  9.  Supplies  may  be  purchased  from  Gaylord  Bros., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

Records:   The  following  records  and  information  should  be  kept: 

1.  Accurate  and  up-to-date  accession  record  of  all  the  books  in  the 

library  in  a  Standard  Accession  Book.* 

2.  Number  of  volumes  in  library — (a)  at  beginning  of  year;  (b)  num- 

ber added  during  year;  (c)  total  number  to  date. 

3.  Record  of  use  of  library f — total  number  of  borrowers;  total  num- 

ber of  volumes  loaned  during  the  year. 

4.  Grade  libraries — number  of  books  distributed  to  each  grade. 

5.  A  permanent  record  of  each  pupil's  library  reading. 

6.  Amount  of  money  spent  for  new  books — there  should  be  an  annual 

library  appropriation. 

7.  Number  of  magazines  taken.    (See  State  Library  Bulletin  for  sug- 

gested list.) 

8.  Record  of  library  service — time  given  per  week  by  teacher-libra- 

rian or  regularly  employed  librarian. 

Classification:  The  books  in  the  library  should  be  classified  by  a  stand- 
ard library  classification. 

Library  Room: 

Standards  for  a  library  room  and  equipment  are  given  on  page  2  0. 
Adequate  shelving  should  be  provided.  The  elementary  books  should  be 
shelved  apart  from  the  high  school  books. 

SPECIAL  PRIMARY  EQUIPMENT 

Special  equipment  is  necessary  for  effective  work  in  the  primary  grades. 
The  minimum  amount  required  is  as  follows: 

I.  General  Equipment: 

The  following  are  required: 

1.  Recitation  chairs  (15  to  20)  in  the  first  grade. 

2.  Grade  library  (20  to  40  books)  in  each  grade — one  to  three. 

3.  Printing  press  (large  type  for  charts)  and  a  supply  of  tag  board. 


*This  is  a  numerical  list  of  the  books  in  the  library  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  added  to 
the  library.  This  list  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  book  from  the  high  school  list.  A  Stand- 
ard Accession  Book  of  one  thousand  lines  may  be  purchased  from  Gaylord  Bros.,  price  $1.25. 

tThe  total  number  of  borrowers  consists  of  the  total  number  of  children  who  borrowed 
books.  The  total  circulation  is  obtained  by  counting  the  total  number  of  times  each  book  was 
loaned.  Count  the  book  cards  at  the  close  of  each  day  before  filing  them.  This  gives  the 
total  number  of  books  loaned  each  day.  The  total  for  the  month  and  the  year  is  compiled 
from  the  daily  record.  A  book  designed  for  keeping  this  record  (entitled  "Record  of  Books 
Borrowed")  may  be  bought  from  Gaylord  Bros.,  price  40  cents. 
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II.  Reading  Equipment: 

The  following  are  required: 

1.  Set  of  Phrase  Cards  for  first  basal  primer  and  first  reader. 

2.  Set  of  Word  Cards  for  first  basal  primer  and  first  reader. 

3.  Complete  set  of  Phonic  Cards  for  the  phonic  facts  to  be  taught  in 

the  first,  second  and  third  grades. 

4.  Silent  Reading  Material — for  use  in  grades  one  to  three — includ- 

ing some  of  the  following: 

Action  Sentences;  Directions;  Questions;  Completion  Exer- 
cises; Group  Project  Playlets;  Silent  Reading  Lessons. 

5.  Seatwork  Material — for  use  in  grades  one  to  three — including  some 

of  the  following: 

Word  Cards  for  Sentence  Building;  Word  Matching  (Self- 
Verifying  Busy  Work);  Letter  Cards;  Silent  Reading  Seat- 
work  (Stories,  Words,  Projects  to  Illustrate,  Silent  Reading 
Language  Cards,  Picture  Building);  Classifying  Words; 
Phonetic  Seatwork. 

Recommended : 

Chart  for  first  basal  primer;  Mother  Goose  Charts. 
Sentence  Strips. 

Phrase  Cards  for  oft-recurring  phrases  and  those  needing  special  drill — 
for  the  first  basal  second  and  third  readers. 

Word  Cards  for  the  words  needing  special  attention  (those  most  essen- 
tial to  the  child's  reading  vocabulary  and  those  difficult  because  of  form) 
in  the  first  basal  second  and  third  readers. 

Nursery  Rhyme  Sheets;  Chart  Racks. 

Phonetic  Drill  Charts;  Story  Building  Blocks. 

Note:    Some  materials  may  be  bought;  others  made.    See  page  21  for  suggestions. 

III.  Arithmetic  Equipment: 

Some  materials  under  each  of  the  following  heads  are  required: 

1.  Objects  for  counting  and  grouping:   Splints  (1,000  or  more — 4"  to 

5");  Numeral  Frame;  Blocks;  Beads. 

2.  Measures:    Rulers  (1  dozen  each  grade);  Yard  Sticks  (one  each 

grade) ;  One  Set  Liquid  Measures  for  use  in  grades  one  to  three. 

3.  Number  Cards  and  Games — for  combinations  and  four  fundamen- 

tal processes;  seatwork  material  for  counting,  combinations  and 
fundamental  processes. 

Note:  All  the  materials  listed  above  may  be  purchased.  Many  of  them  can  be  made.  See 
page  21  for  suggestions. 

m 

IV.  Materials  for  Drawing,  Cutting,  Construction : 

The  following  are  required: 

Scissors — at  least  four  dozen  pair  for  use  in  grades  one  to  three. 
Manilla  Drawing  Paper — adequate  supply  for  each  grade   (one  to 
three ) . 

Crayola: — a  box  per  child  (grades  one  to  three). 

Newspaper  Paper  (unprinted) — adequate  supply  for.  first  and  second 
grades. 

Note:    Children  may  pay  for  use  of  these  materials. 
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Recommended : 

Colored  Construction  Paper — adequate  supply  for  grades  one  to  three. 
Clay  or  Plasticine — adequate  supply. 

Tools — small,  strong  saws;  small,  large-headed  hammers;  nails,  varying 
sizes;  tacks;  1  vise;  1  screwdriver. 

V.  Equipment  for  Written  Work — Recommended: 

Uniform  materials  for  all  written  work  (paper  of  proper  width  ruling 
and  pencils  of  proper  size)  are  recommended.  Schools  can  easily  order 
these  materials  and  sell  them  to  pupils. 

Grade  I: 

Paper — (a)  Unruled,  unglazed   (unprinted  newspaper  paper) — first 
used.    Suggested  size  of  sheets  5"x20".    Teacher  may 
fold  two-inch  creases  for  lines, 
(b)  Wide-ruled  unglazed  paper — one-inch  ruling. 

Pencil — large  size:  "Beginner's  Pencil." 

Grade  II: 

Paper — unglazed;  five-eighths-inch  ruling. 
Pencil — ordinary  size,  medium  soft,  large  lead. 

Grade  III: 

Paper — (a)  Rough  surface;  one-half-inch  ruling. 

(b)  Quality  that  will  take  ink  well;  one-half-inch  ruling. 
Pencil — ordinary  size,  medium  soft. 
Penholder — medium  size  with  cork  or  rubber  tip. 
Pen — with  rdunded  point. 

(See  page  21  for  suggestions  for  ordering.) 

ADDITIONAL  EQUIPMENT  RECOMMENDED 

(Grades  One  to  Seven.) 

I.  General  Equipment: 

United  States  Flag  (large  size  for  flag  pole,  small  one  for  each  grade). 
North  Carolina  Flag. 

Recitation  chairs  for  second  and  third  grades. 
Victrola  and  suitable  records;  Piano. 

Pictures:  Mother  Goose  pictures  by  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith.     Copies  of 

great  pictures — for  schoolroom  and  picture  study. 
Scales  for  weighing  pupils. 

Bulletin  Board;  Sand  Table;  Playground  Apparatus. 

II.  Standard  Tests: 
Intelligence  Tests. 
Achievement  Tests  in  subjects. 


RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 


Pupil's  Permanent  Record: 

All  standard  elementary  schools  are  required  to  keep  a  complete,  accu- 
rate cumulative  scholastic  and  attendance  record  for  each  child,  including 
his  final  standing  and  location  by  grade.  (A  suggested  form  for  this  rec- 
ord is  given  on  page  2  4.) 

Annual  Report: 

An  annual  report  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
required  of  all  standard  schools.  This  report  will  call  for  the  following 
information: 

1.  Statement  of  the  organization  of  the  school. 

2.  Record  of  the  enrollment,  attendance  and  promotions  of  each  grade. 

3.  Summary  of  the  work  by  grades. 

4.  Record  of  the  certification,  training,  experience  and  position  held  by 

each  teacher. 

5.  Report  of  the  equipment  required  in  a  standard  school. 

6.  Report  on  building. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  school  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  these 
items.  A  statement  of  the  details,  under  each  of  these  heads,  which  will 
be  included  in  the  annual  report  is  given  on  page  29  of  this  bulletin. 

A  School  Should  Also  Have  on  Hand: 

Individual  School  Census  Cards: 

Copies  of  all  Teachers'  and  Principals'  Reports  required  by  city  or 
county  school  authorities. 


BUILDING 


A  modern,  sanitary  building  should  be  provided,  including: 

An  adequate  number  of  classrooms  of  proper  size,  properly  lighted, 
properly  heated,  and  well  ventilated. 

At  least  a  seat  of  suitable  size  for  every  child  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance; adequate  blackboard  facilities;  adequate,  well  ventilated  cloak-room 
space;  and  adequate  library  facilities. 

Sanitary  water  supply  with  drinking  and  lavatory  facilities;  sanitary 
toilet  facilities. 

Building  and  grounds  kept  in  good  condition. 

Water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  to  be  approved  by  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  has  agreed  to  approve  the  water  supply  and 
sewage  systems  of  schools. 

If  the  water  supply  and  toilet  facilities  in  buildings  now  in  use  are  not 
sanitary  and  adequate  these  features  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  water  supply  and  pumping  equipment 
and  for  the  sewage  disposal  plant  in  all  new  buildings  should  be  prepared 
by  the  architect  and  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  approval 
before  construction  is  started  or  contract  let  for  these  features.  After  the 
equipment  is  installed  a  detailed  report  upon  it  should  be  submitted  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health  by  the  architect,  to  be  verified  and  filed  for  future 
reference. 

Building  Standards:* 

The  building  standards  which  best  provide  these  conditions  are  given 
below.    Every  effort  should  be  made  to  meet  them. 

1.  Adequate  number  of  classrooms — one  for  each  teacher. 

a.  Size:   There  should  be  at  least  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space 

and  2  00  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  child.  A  classroom  should 
be  22  feet  wide  by  30  feet  long  and  12  feet  high. 

b.  Lighting: 

Lighting  from  left  only,  or  from  left  and  rear,  with  at  least 
one-fifth  window  area  to  floor  space. 

Classrooms  should  receive  east  or  west  light.  Windows 
should  be  grouped  in  batteries  of  five  or  six  units,  at  least 
five  feet  from  front  wall,  with  the  narrowest  possible  mul- 
lions.  All  windows  should  be  approximately  four  feet  from 
the  floor,  extending  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible,  and  the 
distance  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  windows  should  be 
one-half  the  width  of  the  room. 

Shades:  Translucent  shades  should  be  used.  They  should  be 
adjustable  and  should  be  hung  from  the  center  of  the  win- 
dow.   They  should  be  light  tan  or  cream. 

Walls:  These  should  be  light  tan,  cream,  or  buff,  and  the 
ceiling  should  be  old  ivory  or  cream.  In  rooms  full  of 
sunlight  the  walls  may  be  light  gray  or  gray-green.  Noth- 
ing darker  than  a  weathered  oak  stain  should  be  used  for 
the  woodwork;  light  or  golden  oak  preferred.  See  "Color 
Card"  of  State  Department  of  Education. 


*Prepared  by  The  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning,  State  Department  of  Education. 
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Heating  and  Ventilation: 

There  should  be  an  adequate  central  heating  plant.    The  best 
service  is  obtained  from  a  low  pressure  steam  or  vapor  sys- 
tem, with  the  recognized  amount  of  radiating  surface. 
Adequate  window  ventilation  is  satisfactory.    An  adequate 
fan  system  of  ventilation  insures  fresh  air. 
Seating: 

Only  single  desks  of  proper  sizes  for  the  pupils  should  be 

used. 
Types: 

Movable,  adjustable  chair  desks. 

Adjustable  desks  of  suitable  size  and  properly  adjusted. 
Non-adjustable  desks  of  proper  sizes  to  fit  the  children. 

Desks  of  only  one  size  should  be  placed  in  a  row  from 
front  to  back.  In  measuring,  the  proper  distance  apart  from 
the  edge  of  the  desk  to  the  back  of  the  seat,  the  following 
will  be  a  guide: 


Number  Distance  Age  of 

of  Desks  Apart  Children  Grades 

6  9  inches  6  and  7  1  and  2 

5  9  inches  8  and  9  2  and  3 

4  10  inches  10  and  11  3,  4  and  5 

3  11  inches  12  and  13  4,  5,  6  and  7 

2  12  inches  14  and  above       7  and  8 


There  should  be  an  aisle  between  the  row  of  desks  and  the 
wall  not  less  than  24  inches  wide,  and  between  the  rows  not 
less  than  20  inches  wide. 

Movable  furniture  is  especially  recommended  for  first  grade: 
Tables  and  chairs,  or  movable  chair  desks. 
When  stationary  desks  are  used  a  table  and  chairs  for 
group  work  should  be  provided. 
Blackboard  Facilities: 

Blackboards  three  to  three  and  one-half  feet  in  width  should 
be  placed  at  the  front  of  the  room  and  on  the  side  to  the 
right  of  the  children  seated.  The  height  from  the  floor 
should  be — 

2  4  inches — grades  one  to  three. 
2  6  inches — grades  four  to  five. 
2  8  inches — grades  six  and  seven. 

The  minimum  for  each  classroom  is  30  linear  feet.    The  best 
quality  of  slate  is  the  standard;  otherwise,  the  best  grade 
of  Hyloplate  or  equal.     Composition  boards  or  painted 
walls  are  unsatisfactory  and  should  not  be  used. 
Cloak  Rooms:     A  cloak  room  with  at  least  one  good  window 
should  open  into  the  classroom.    The  hooks  should  be  suffi- 
ciently low  for  the  use  of  the  little  children.    Racks  for  lunch 
boxes  should  be  provided.    Lockers  are  often  used  in  place  of 
cloak  rooms. 
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2.  Library. 

An  attractive  properly  equipped  library  is  an  important  part  of 
every  school.  "Physical  Standards  for  Libraries"  are  given  in 
the  North  Carolina  Library  Commission  Bulletin  No.  5,  Vol.  10; 
and  in  the  pamphlet,  "The  High  School  Library,"  published  by 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.    (Both  bulletins  are  free.) 

A  bookcase  is  needed  in  each  classroom.  A  built-in  bookcase  is 
especially  desirable.  (See  page  13  of  the  State  bulletin,  "List  of 
Library  Books  for  Elementary  Schools.") 

A  reading  table  in  the  classroom  is  very  useful,  especially  in  the 
primary  grades. 

3.  Building  and  Grounds. 

The  building  should  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  repair. 

The  grounds  should  be  well  drained  and  all  improvements  should 
conform  to  a  blueprint  plan  of  walks  and  drives  and  a  planting 
of  shrubbery  and  flowers,  suitable  to  the  locality.  Information 
and  help  may  be  secured  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension  Service,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

4.  Sanitary  Water  Facilities. 

a.  Water  Pressure  System:    The  water  supply  to  be  used  in  all 

school  buildings  should  be  the  public  municipal  supply  where 
such  is  available.  Where  such  is  not  available,  a  drilled 
well,  securing  water  from  deep-seated  underground  sources, 
must  be  constructed.  A  small  motor  with  pump  and"  pressure 
tank  attachment  is  satisfactory  for  providing  running  water. 
Samples  of  the  water. should  be  submitted  to  the  State  Labor- 
atory of  Hygiene  for  test  at  least  once  a  month. 

b.  Drinking  Fountains:    Drinking  water  should  be  accessible  only 

from  sanitary  bubbling  drinking  fountains  in  playgrounds 
and  corridors — of  type  which  will  not  permit  water  that  has 
touched  lips  to  fall  back  upon  the  stream. 

c.  Lavatories:     Suitable  lavatories  of  convenient  height;  soap 

(preferably  liquid)  and  tissue  paper  toweling  are  essential. 

5.  Sanitary  Toilet  Facilities. 

Adequate,  well  ventilated  toilets  and  sewage  disposal  system  or 
sewer  connection,  which  meet  requirements  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  must  be  provided.  Toilets  to  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SECURING  SPECIAL  PRIMARY 
EQUIPMENT 


Reading  Equipment.     (Listed  on  page  14.) 

Phrase  Cards  for  the  first  basal  primer  and  also  for  the  first  basal  first 
reader  may  be  purchased  from  the  publishers  of  the  State-adopted  readers. 

Word  Cards  for  the  first  basal  primer  and  first  reader  may  be  secured 
from  the  publishers  or  made. 

Phonic  Cards  may  be  bought  from  the  publishers  of  the  basal  books. 
The  complete  set  should  include  the  phonetic  facts  to  be  taught  in  the  first, 
second  and  third  grades.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  additional 
cards. 

Silent  Reading  Materials  may  be  purchased  from  Ginn  &  Co.,  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  (Horn  Shields  Silent  Reading  Flash  Cards)  ;  The  Ply- 
mouth Press,  7850  Lowe  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.;  Wheeler  Publishing  Co.,  352 
East  2 2d  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.;  Milton 
Bradley  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Excellent  directions  for  making  materials  for  silent  reading  lessons  are 
given  in  "How  to  Teach  Silent  Reading  to  Beginners,"  by  Watkins,  J.  P. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia;  Teachers'  Primary  Manuals  for  "The 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Readers,"  by  Bolenius,  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  New  York; 
and  "Reading  in  the  St.  Cloud  Public  Schools,  Grades  One  to  Six,"  by  Hil- 
pert,  Board  of  Education,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  "Educative  Equipment  for 
Rural  Schools,"  by  Dunn,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

Seatwork  Materials  may  be  purchased  from  the  firms  listed  above.  Ad- 
ditional ones  are  Edward  Babb  &  Co.,  Boston;  A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago; 
Beckley-Cardy  Co.,  Chicago;  J.  S.  Latta,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  J.  L.  Ham- 
mett,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Southern  School  Supply  Co.,  Raleigh;  Virginia 
School  Supply  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Excellent  directions  for  making  seatwork  materials  may  be  found  in 
"The  Teaching  of  Seatwork,"  Avis  Wescott,  472  5  South  Aldrich,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  and  Dunn's  Educative  Seatwork,  State  Normal  School, 
Farmville,  Va. 

Arithmetic  Equipment.     (Listed  on  page  15.) 

Materials  may  be  purchased  from  firms  listed  under  "Reading  Equip- 
ment." Many  of  them  can  be  made.  Excellent  suggestions  are  given  in 
Stone's  "How  to  Teach  Primary  Number,"  Benj.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  New  York, 
and  "Primary  Number  Projects,"  by  Losh  and  Weeks,  Houghton-Mifflin 
Co.,  New  York. 

Equipment  for  Written  Work. 

The  materials  for  written  work  listed  on  page  16  may  be  secured  from 
the  following  firms: 

Paper — (Practice  Paper;  Tablets;  Composition  Books)  — 
Zaner  &  Bloser  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
J.  C.  Blair  Company,  Huntingdon,  Penn. 
Roberts  &  Meek,  Harrisburg,  Penn. 

Pencils — 

Dixon  Pencil  Company,  New  York. 
Eagle  Pencil  Company,  New  York. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 


Easy,  interesting  supplementary  reading  material  should  be  selected, 
including  children's  literature,  geography  and  travel,  history,  biography, 
science,  etc.  Lists  of  supplementary  readers  for  each  grade  are  given  in 
the  State  Course  of  Study  in  the  course  in  reading,  and  also  in  the  other 
subjects.  Carefully  selected  books  are  also  given  in  the  bulletin,  "Library 
Books  for  Elementary  Schools." 

Below  are  some  additional  books  for  the  primary  grades,  recently  pub- 
lished or  especially  recommended: 


Grade  I. 

Rhyme  and  Story  Primer  Little-Brown  Co. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Readers — Primer  Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Readers — First  Reader  Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 

Silent  Reading  Hour — First  Reader  Wheeler  Publishing  Co. 

The  Fun  Book  Macmillan  Co. 

The  Doers   Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 

Stone's  Silent  Reading  Book  I  Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 


Grade  II. 

Boy  Blue  and  His  Friends  Little-Brown  Co. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Second  Reader  Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 

Silent  Reading  Hour — Second  Reader  Wheeler  Publishing  Co. 

Learn-to-Study  Readers — Book  I  Ginn  &  Co. 

Tell  Me  a  Story  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 


Grade  III. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Third  Reader  Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 

Silent  Reader,  Book  Three...  John  C.  Winston  Co. 

Silent  Reading  Hour — Third  Reader  Wheeler  Publishing  Co. 

Learn-to-Study  Readers — Book  II  Ginn  &  Co. 

Child's  Garden  of  Verse  Rand-McNally  Co. 

Short  Stories  for  Short  People  ...E.  P.  Dutton  Co. 

Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands  Ginn  &  Co. 


PUPIL'S  INDIVIDUAL  PERMANENT  RECORD 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  REGISTER* — WITH  DETACHABLE  SHEETS 

On  pages  24  and  25  is  given  a  suggested  form  for  the  individual  perma- 
nent record  of  a  pupil's  attendance,  scholarship,  conduct,  and  health.  A 
register  5"x9"  in  size  should  be  printed,  containing  fifty  or  more  of  these 
sheets,  perforated  one  inch  from  the  binding,  so  that  when  detached  a 
sheet  will  be  standard  file  size,  5"x8". 

In  order  to  keep  an  accurate,  cumulative  record  for  each  pupil  the  fol- 
lowing directions  should  be  followed: 

1.  All  entries  must  be  accurate,  neat,  legible,  and  in  ink.  Write  dates: 
1916-7-6  for  July  6,  1916,  for  example. 

2.  The  front  and  back  of  one  sheet  make  a  complete  record  for  one 
pupil. 

3.  When  a  pupil  is  promoted  during  the  year,  or  when  he  leaves  your 
school  to  enter  another  school  in  the  same  county,  a  copy  of  the  pupil's 
individual  record  to  date  should  be  sent  to  the  principal  of  the  school  to 
which  the  pupil  is  transferred.  When  a  pupil  is  promoted  to  a  higher 
grade  in  the  same  school  the  individual  record  is  to  be  completed  as  to 
attendance,  textbooks,  etc.,  in  the  lower  grade  and  a  new  record  begun 
and  kept  for  the  pupil's  attendance  and  work  in  the  higher  grade.  Such 
a  pupil  will  have  two  records  during  one  school  year — one  in  the  lower 
grade  and  one  in  the  higher  grade — the  two  records  to  be  filed  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  show  the  full  school  history  of  such  a  pupil.  Transferred 
pupils,  of  course,  must  have  two  records  for  the  year — one  complete  record 
in  each  school. 

4.  The  individual  records  of  pupils,  if  this  register  is  properly  kept,  can 
be  detached  and  placed  in  envelopes  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  filed  in 
a  vertical  file  case  for  future  reference.  Only  one  envelope  will  be  needed 
for  each  pupil  as  long  as  he  remains  in  school.  On  page  2  8  of  this  bulle- 
tin is  a  suggested  form  for  the  envelope. 

The  register  should  also  contain  in  the  back  several  copies  of  the  Yearly 
Summary  of  Attendance  sheet  for  a  grade,  the  form  of  which  is  given  on 
page  26. 


*A  supply  of  these  registers  and  the  Manila  envelopes  for  keeping  each  pupil's  record  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Barrett  Printing  Co.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

This  register  was  prepared  by  Supt.  C.  L.  Coon,  of  Wilson  County  Public  Schools. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


Below  is  given  a  statement  of  the  items  which  will  be  called  for  in  the 
annual  report  from  a  standard  elementary  school.  This  statement  is 
given  so  that  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  may  know  just 
what  information  it  will  be  necessary  to  record. 

I.  Statement  of  the  Organization  of  the  School. 

Number  of  years  in  the  elementary  school  course;  grades  in  the 
school. 

Principal:   Number;  in  charge  of  elementary  school  or  elementary 

and  high  school;   teaching;   grade;   number  hours  per  week 

(a)  teaching,  (b)  not  teaching. 
Teachers  and  Grades: 

Number  of  full-time  elementary  teachers;  part-time  teachers. 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  the  entire  school  (including  elemen- 
tary and  high  school,  in  case  both  schools  are  operated  in  one 
building) . 

Arrangement  of  grades  and  teachers. 

Teachers  of  special  subjects;  supervisors. 
Plan  of  classification  and  promotion. 

II.  Yearly  Summary  of  Enrollment,  Attendance,  Promotions. 

Date  school  opened  this  year;  date  closed;  length  of  term  in  days. 

Total  number  of  elementary  school  pupils  enrolled. 

Average  daily  attendance  in  elementary  school  for  year. 

Enrollment,  attendance,  and  promotions  by  grade. 

Number  of  grades  in  which  average  daily  attendance  exceeded 

forty-three  pupils. 
Number  completing  the  seventh  grade. 

III.  Summary  Report  of  Work  by  Grades. 

Subjects  taught;  amount  of  time  given  to  subjects  (number  min- 
utes per  week,  number  weeks  in  course). 
Textbooks  used;  amount  of  work  completed. 
Course  of  study  followed. 

Requirements  for  completion  of  the  elementary  school. 

IV.  Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

Record  of  the  certification,  training,  experience  and  position  held 
by  each  teacher. 

V.  Report  of  the  Required  Equipment  on  Hand. 

Supplementary  readers,  number  of  sets  for  each  grade;  number  of 

copies  in  each  set;  total  cost. 
Maps  and  Globes: 

Globes — number;  size;  kind;  publisher;  cost. 

Maps: 

a.  Political  Series — author;  publisher;  date  of  publication;  list 

of  those  on  hand;  cost  of  set. 

b.  Blackboard  Outline  Maps — list  of  those  on  hand;  cost  of  set. 

c.  Physical  Series — author;  publisher;  date  of  publication;  list 

of  those  on  hand;  cost  of  set. 
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d.  Map  of  North  Carolina — size;  date;  cost. 

e.  Historical  Charts  or  Maps — list.     (These  are  recommended, 

not  required.) 
Total  cost  of  all  maps  and  globes. 
Dictionaries: 

Grades  in  which  all  pupils  own  dictionaries,  or 

Number  of  dictionaries  owned  by  school  for  each  grade — four  to 

seven;  cost. 

Number  of  teachers'  desk  dictionaries;  cost. 
Number  of  unabridged  dictionaries;  cost. 
Library  Requirements: 

Number  of  books:  children's  literature;  poetry;  geography  and 

travel;  history  and  civics;  total  number  of  volumes. 
Grade  libraries — give  grades  and  number  of  books  in  each  grade; 
one  to  three. 
Information  Concerning  Use  of  Library: 
Loan  system  used. 

Is  there  an  accurate  and  up-to-date  accession  record  of  all  books 
in  library  in  a  standard  accession  book?  Is  it  separate  from 
high  school  list? 

Number  of  volumes  in  library  at  beginning  of  year;  added  this 

year;  total  number. 
Have  books  been  classified? 

Total  number  borrowers;  total  number  volumes  loaned  during 
year. 

Is  a  permanent  record  of  each  child's  library  reading  kept? 
Number  of  magazines  taken;  newspapers. 

Amount  spent  for  new  books.  Is  there  an  annual  library  appro- 
priation? Amount. 

Library  Service:  Teacher-librarian  or  trained  librarian;  hours 
per  week? 

Library  Room  and  Equipment: 

Is  there  a  library  room?    Is  there  adequate  shelving  or  book- 
cases? 

Library  equipment;  condition  of  library. 
Special  Primary  Equipment: 
General  Equipment — 

Number  of  recitation  chairs  in  first  grade;  cost. 

Are  books  distributed  as  grade  libraries  in  grades  one  to 

three;  number  books  in  each  grade  library. 
Printing  press — number;  size  of  type;  cost. 
Reading  Equipment — 

Set  of  Phrase  Cards  for  first  basal  primer  and  first  basal  first 

reader — number  of  sets. 
Number  of  sets  of  Word  Cards  for  first  basal  primer  and  first 

basal  first  reader. 
Phonic  Cards — complete  set  for  grades  one  to  three. 
List  of  Silent  Reading  materials. 
List  of  Seatwork  material. 
Total  cost. 
Arithmetic  Equipment: 

List  of  (1)  materials  for  grouping  and  counting;   (2)  meas- 
ures; (3)  drill  cards. 
Total  cost  of  equipment. 
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Drawing  and  Construction  Materials: 

Number  of  pairs  of  scissors  for  use  in  grades  one  to  three. 

Amount  of  drawing  paper;  unprinted  news  paper. 

Crayola — amount  for  grades  one  to  three. 

Total  cost. 
Recommended  Equipment — list  on  hand. 

VI.  Building  and  Grounds. 

Building: 

Are  the  elementary  and  high  school  in  the  same  building? 
Structure — material;  size;  value. 

Is  there  a  library  room;  principal's  office;  auditorium;  gymna- 
sium; special  rooms? 

1.  Classrooms:    Total  number;    number  of  elementary  class- 

rooms; adequate?  additional  number  needed? 

(a)  Size. 

(b)  Lighting:   Number  of  rooms  with  light  from  left  only; 

left  and  rear?  right?  Proportion  of  window  area  to 
floor  space? 

Shades:  Kind;  adequate? 
Walls:    Color;  condition? 

(c)  Heating  and  Ventilation: 

Kind  of  heat;  adequate? 
System  of  ventilation;  adequate? 

(d)  Seating:    Kinds  of  desks;   adjusted  to  pupils?  ade- 

quate? 

(e)  Blackboard:   Kind;  amount  per  room? 

(f)  Cloak  rooms:   Kind;  adequate? 

2.  Condition  of  Building  and  Grounds: 

(a)  Building  in  good  repair;  clean? 

(b)  Grounds — size;  well  drained;  good  walks;  beautified? 

3.  Water  Supply:    Has  it  been  approved  by  State  Board  of 

Health? 

(a)  System. 

(b)  Drinking    facilities;    number    of    fountains;  where 

placed? 

(c)  Lavatory  facilities. 

4.  Toilet  Facilities:  Approved  by  State  Board  of  Health?  Kind; 

adequate;  condition? 

VII.  Permanent  Records. 

Are  complete,  accurate,  individual  attendance  and  scholastic  rec- 
ords kept? 
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PREFACE 


This  course  of  study  has  been  revised,  having  been  published  in  1922, 
and  is  being  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, and  teachers  in  carrying  on  the  high  school  work  in  the  State. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  bulletin  will  serve  as  a  means  of  standardizing 
high  school  work.,  The  purpose  of  standardization  is  greater  effective- 
ness. All  of  the  high  schools  in  this  State  should  become  more  effective 
year  by  year  in  training  the  boys  and  girls  for  good  citizenship  and 
for  wholesome  living.  The  course  of  study  is  one  means  of  realizing 
the  aims  of  the  high  school.  The  courses  presented  herewith  have 
been  prepared  with  great  care — the  one  aim  being  to  meet  the  needs 
of  teachers  and  boys  and  girls  in  our  Secondary  Schools. 

Many  of  the  best  school  men  and  women  in  the  State  have  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  the  courses  of  study.  Appreciation  is  expressed  for 
this  cooperation  on  their  part.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Council  of  English  Teachers.  This  committee  was 
composed  of  Dr.  James  F.  Royster,  Miss  Iva  Barden,  Miss  Belle  Doub, 
Miss  Marguerite  Herr,  and  Prof.  I.  N.  White.  The  following  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  courses  mentioned:  Miss 
Mary  Bobbitt  Powell  and  Miss  Marjorie  Mendenhall  in  the  Social 
Studies ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Ballentine  in  Latin ;  Miss  Lessie  Harward  in  French 
and  Spanish;  Mr.  F.  T.  Selby  in  Shop  Work;  Miss  Alice  E.  Bivens  in 
Music;  Mr.  A.  D.  Harrington  in  Physical  Education.  The  outline  of 
the  course  in  Home  Economics  was  prepared  by  Mips  Edith  Thomas, 
and  the  Course  in  Vocational  Agriculture  by  Mr.  Roy  Thomas.  The 
Mathematics  Bulletin,  No.  32,  1921,  "Reorganization  of  Mathematics  in 
Secondary  Education,"  was  quoted  freely.  In  the  courses  in  Science 
the  material  is  taken  very  largely  from  Bulletin  No.  26,  1920,  "Reor- 
ganization of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools."  This  is  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education,  appointed 
by  the  National  Education  Association,  and  is  used  by  permission. 

State  High  School  Supervisor. 

August  1,  1924. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  insistent  demand  for  the  original  manual  or  course  of  study 
for  high  schools,  which  was  issued  in  1922,  was  so  great  that  the  sup- 
ply was  entirely  exhausted  by  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  fall 
of  1923.  The  republication  of  the  manual  was  delayed,  however,  until 
it  could  be  revised  to  comply  with  the  recent  adoption  of  high  school 
texts.  This  manual  is  practically  a  reprint  of  the  former  publication, 
but  it  contains  additional  information  on  a  number  of  subjects  besides 
listing  the  newly  adopted  texts. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  of  study  for  high  schools  is  to  provide 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  with  a  guide  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State. 

It  is  rich  in  suggestions,  but  it  carefully  avoids  any  appearance  of 
prescribing  either  what  work  shall  be  done  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  shall  be  done. 

The  expansion  of  the  public  high  schools  in  the  State  makes  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  superintendents  and  principals  a  careful  study  of 
high  school  organization  and  administration,  in  order  that  the  public 
funds  may  be  expended  in  the  most  economical  way,  and  in  order  that 
the  greatest  possible  returns  in  education  may  be  secured  from  this 
expenditure.  It  is  hoped  that  this  manual  will  aid  the  school  officials 
in  providing  proper  high  school  facilities. 


State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


LAW  RELATING  TO  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

(Section  and  page  numbers  below  refer  to  the  Public  School  Law  pamphlet.) 

The  School  System  Defined.  The  school  system  of  each  county  shall 
consist  of  eleven  years  or  grades,  and  shall  be  graded  on  the  basis  of  a 
school  year  of  not  less  than  160  days.  The  first  seven  years  or  grades 
shall  be  styled  the  elementary  school,  and  the  last  four  years  or  grades 
shall  be  styled  the  high  school:  Provided,  the  system  for  convenience  in 
administration  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  elementary  school 
consisting  of  the  first  five  or  six  grades  and  a  junior  and  a  senior  high 
school  embracing  the  last  six  or  five  grades,  if  better  educational  advant- 
ages may  be  supplied.    Section  2,  page  6. 

To  Provide  for  All  the  Children  of  the  County.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
county  board  of  education  to  provide  an  adequate  school  system  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  children  of  the  county,  as  directed  by  law.  The  board  of 
education  shall  so  district  the  county  and  locate  the  schools  that  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  instruction  may  be  available  for  all  children  of  the 
county.    Section  28,  page  11. 

A  Standard  High  School  Defined.  A  standard  high  school  is  defined  as 
a  high  school  that  presents  the  following  minimum  requirements:  A 
school  term  of  not  less  than  160  days,  four  years  or  grades  of  work  beyond 
the  seventh  elementary  grade,  three  teachers  holding  required  certificates, 
not  less  than  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance,  a  program  of 
studies  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
such  equipment  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  make  the  instruction  beneficial  to  pupils.  Section 
8,  page  7. 

How  to  Estimate  the  Salary  Fund.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  the  salary  fund  for  the 
ensuing  year  in  the  May  budget,  to  set  forth  on  blanks  supplied  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  actual  salary  paid  each 
teacher  in  each  district  for  the  previous  year,  the  proposed  salaries  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  number  of  additional  teachers  needed  in  each  school. 
It  shall  also  exhibit  the  grade  certificate  held  by  each  teacher,  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  each  district  for  the  previous  year,  and  such 
other  information  as  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may 
require.  The  number  of  teachers  for  the  next  ensuing  year  in  each  school 
shall  be  based  on  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  previous  year, 
as  given  below:  Provided,  that  in  the  case  of  the  enlargement  or  consoli- 
dation of  a  district,  the  superintendent  shall  add  to  the  attendance  of  said 
district  the  number  of  children  transferred  who  were  attending  school  in 
previous  year.  In  case  of  an  extraordinary  increase  in  population,  the 
superintendent  shall  estimate  said  increase  that  may  attend  school  for  the 
year  and  allow  the  same  in  estimating  the  attendance  for  said  school. 
Section  176,  page  45. 

How  to  Employ  Teachers.  The  school  committee  shall  have  authority 
to  employ  teachers  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  county  superintend- 
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ent-  The  committee  shall  meet  at  a  convenient  time  and  place  for  this 
purpose,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  employed  by  any  committee  except  at  a 
regularly  called  meeting  of  such  committee.  No  election  of  any  teacher 
or  assistant  teacher  shall  be  deemed  valid  until  such  election  has  been 
approved  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  no  contract  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries shall  be  made  during  any  year  to  extend  beyond  the  term  of  office  of 
a  majority  of  the  committee,  nor  for  more  money  than  accrues  to  the 
credit  of  the  district  for  the  fiscal  year  during  which  the  contract  is  made. 
Section  130,  page  36. 

dumber  of  Teachers  Permitted  in  Each  High  School.  The  county  board 
of  education  may  provide  for  teachers  in  high  schools  on  the  following 
basis:  One  whole-time  teacher  for  twenty  pupils  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance; two  teachers  for  thirty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance;  three 
teachers  for  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance;  four  teachers 
for  seventy  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance;  and  after  four  teachers  are 
employed  on  this  basis  one  additional  teacher  may  be  employed  for  each 
additional  thirty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance:  Provided,  that  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  teaching  of  vocational  subjects,  teachers  of  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  may  be  in  addition  to  the  number  of  teachers 
allowed  above,  if  instruction  is  provided  for  the  people  of  the  community 
in  these  vocational  subjects.    Section  38,  page  13. 

The  Location  of  High  Schools.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of 
education,  on  recommendation  of  the  county  superintendent,  to  locate  high 
schools  in  the  county  or  to  arrange  for  high  school  instruction  in  special 
charter  districts,  so  as  to  provide  good  high  school  instruction  for  all  the 
children.  Since  the  cost  of  good  high  school  instruction  is  too  great  to 
permit  the  location  of  small  high  schools  close  together,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  county  board,  wherever  the  needs  demand  it,  to  locate  not 
more  than  one  standard  high  school  in  each  township  or  its  equivalent: 
Provided,  it  shall  be  discretionary  with  county  boards  of  education  to 
continue  standard  high  schools  now  in  existence  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  and  to  establish  such  high  schools  in  townships  in  which 
city  schools  are  already  located.    Section  3,  page  13. 

Aid  in  Establishing  Local  Libraries.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
may  use  such  a  portion  of  the  State  appropriation  to  rural  libraries  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  to  aid  the  public  schools  in  establishing  local  libraries 
as  provided. 

When  the  patrons  and  friends  of  any  union  school  in  which  a  standard 
high  school  is  or  is  to  be  maintained  shall  raise  by  private  subscription 
and  tender  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund  for  the  establishment 
of  a  library  to  be  connected  with  the  school  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  the 
county  board  of  education  shall  appropriate  from  the  operating  and 
equipment  fund  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  county  board  shall  have  made  an  appropriation  for  a 
library  in  the  manner  prescribed,  the  county  superintendent  shall  inform 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  fact,  whereupon  the 
State  Board,  if  the  funds  on  hand  are  sufficient,  shall  remit  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  county  school  fund  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  additional  for  the 
purchase  of  books.    Section  346,  page  93. 

The  Classification  of  Schools.  The  county  board  of  education  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  county  superintendent  shall  have  authority  to  classify 
the  schools  of  the  county  and  determine  the  number  of  grades  that  each 
school  shall  contain,  and  in  what  schools  high  school  subjects  may  be 
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taught.  But  high  school  subjects  shall  not  be  taught  in  a  school  having 
only  one  teacher.    Section  35,  page  13. 

High  School  Instruction  in  Nonstandard  Schools 

The  following  plans  have  been  worked  out  providing  for  high  school  in- 
struction under  North  Carolina's  New  Six  Months  School  Law.  Both  super- 
intendents and  high  school  principals  are  requested  to  study  these  plans 
with  reference  to  their  application  to  their  respective  schools. 

1.  No  school  shall  be  recognized  as  competent  to  sustain  a  high  school  de- 
partment unless  it  is  maintained  for  at  least  eight  months. 

2.  There  must  be  at  least  twenty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  in 
grades  above  the  seventh,  or  elementary  school,  for  a  school  to  be  recognized 
as  a  high  school. 

3.  There  must  be  at  least  five  teachers  in  the  school  unit,  at  least  one  of 
whom  must  devote  his  whole  time  to  distinctively  high  school  work. 

4.  A  holder  of  a  High  School  Teachers'  Certificate  of  Class  A  may  be  prin- 
cipal of  a  nonstandard  high  school. 

5.  A  school  may  employ  two  high  school  teachers  if  there  are  thirty  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  high  school. 

6.  A  third  high  school  teacher  will  be  allowed  when  the  number  of  high 
school  pupils  in  daily  attendance  for  the  year  is  forty-five  or  more;  provided 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  fourth-year  high  school  course  is  sufficient  to 
justify  it,  and  the  building  and  equipment  are  adequate  to  the  needs  of  such 
school. 

Courses  of  Study 

Suggestions  will  be  made  with  reference  to  courses  of  study.  Possible 
courses  will  be  indicated,  but  there  will  be  no  prescribed  curriculum  for  all 
high  schools  to  follow,  except  with  reference  to  the  minimum  number  of  sub- 
jects required  in  all  high  schools.  As  indicated  in  this  course  of  study,  a 
few  subjects  will  be  required  for  graduation  from  all  high  schools,  but 
electives  are  provided  for,  and  with  such  an  arrangement  it  will  be  practi- 
cable to  arrange  the  course  in  a  given  school  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students. 

Text  Books 

The  high  school  text-book  law  may  be  found  on  page  89  of  the  school 
law  pamphlet.  This  law  provides  that  only  those  text-books  adopted  by 
each  county  may  be  used  in  the  high  schools  in  the  county.  Attention  is 
called  to  this  law  and  it  will  be  illegal  to  use  any  text-books  in  a  high 
school,  except  the  books  adopted  by  a  county  from  the  State-adopted  list. 
Superintendents  and  principals  should  adhere  strictly  to  this  text-book  law. 

The  School  Building 

A  complete  plant  for  a  high  school,  besides  the  regular  classrooms,  should 
contain: 

1.  An  auditorium  with  movable  seats  so  that  it  can  also  be  used  as  a  gym- 
nasium.   The  minimum  size  being  40x60  feet. 

2.  A  room  for  nature  study,  biology  and  agriculture  to  be  known  as  a  General 
Science  Room. 

3.  A  room  for  domestic  science  and  sewing  to  be  known  as  a  Home  Econo- 
mics Room. 
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4.  A  room  where  skill  and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools  can  be  given,  repair 
work  done,  etc.,  to  be  known  as  a  Shop  Work  Room. 

5.  A  Library  Room  with  reading  table  on  which  books  can  be  placed. 

6.  A  teachers'  rest  room  which  may  be  used  also  as  a  Medical  Inspection 
Room. 

7.  A  Principal's  Office. 

For  further  information,  address  John  J-  Blair,  Director  of  Schoolhouse 
Planning,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Inspection 

All  public  high  schools  will  be  subject  to  inspection  at  any  time  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  In  this  matter  the  policy  of  the  department 
will  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  one  of  sympathetic  coopera- 
tion, stimulation,  and  suggestion. 

Records  and  Reports 

All  public  high  schools  will  be  required  to  keep  complete  records.  Not 
only  must  a  daily  record  of  the  student  be  kept,  but  a  permanent  record  of 
each  student  should  be  kept  on  file  in  the  principal's  office.  This  permanent 
record  is  needed  in  order  that  desired  information  may  be  available  at  any 
time.  There  are  various  systems  of  permanent  records,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  used.  It  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  provide  a  filing  case  for 
daily  records  and  permanent  records. 

The  Preliminary  Report  and  the  Principal's  Annual  Report  should  be  sub- 
mitted promptly  when  requested  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

LABORATORY  EQUIPMENT 

Laboratory  equipment  must  be  provided  for  the  teaching  of  at  least  two 
sciences.  Provision  should  be  made  at  least  for  General  Science  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  Biology  in  the  ninth.  If  the  size  and  resources  make  it 
possible  laboratory  facilities  should  be  provided  for  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
A  list  of  the  necessary  equipment  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  discus- 
sion of  each  subject  in  this  manual.    See  pages  113,  119,  124-5,  127-8. 

Library 

The  high  school  library  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  equipment-  The 
requirement  for  the  lowest  standard  school  is  300  books.  The  books  should 
be  distributed  as  follows: 

1.  All  reference  books  and  periodicals  suggested  (See  Bulletin  33,  High 
School  Library),  except  Encyclopedia,  which  should  be  purchased  as  soon  as 
possible. 

2.  Fifty  volumes  of  standard  fiction. 

3.  Fifty  volumes  of  standard  literature,  in  the  form  of  Essays,  Orations, 
Addresses,  Short  Stories  and  Dramas. 

4.  At  least  ten  of  the  books  suggested  on  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 

5.  Seventy-five  volumes  of  History  and  Biography. 

6.  Twenty-five  books  on  Geography  and  Travel. 

7.  Good  editions  of  at  least  twenty-five  of  the  leading  British  and  American 
poets. 
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In  meeting  the  requirements  each  of  the  reference  books  and  periodicals 
may  be  counted  as  one  volume  in  the  300  books  required  for  standard  schools. 


To  make  the  teaching  effective,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  have  good  text- 
books, but  also  to  have  good  apparatus,  such  as  maps,  charts,  lantern  slides, 
pictures,  and  specimens.  The  requirements  for  maps  for  use  in  connection 
with  physical,  general  or  commercial  geography,  general  science,  history  and 
literature  are  as  follows: 

A.  Physical  Series: 


(Five  of  the  above  are  required,  but  the  entire  series  should  be  provided 
if  possible.) 

B.  Blackboard  Outline  Series: 

Five  under  A  above  are  required,  and  eight  or  more  are  recom 
mended. 

C.  Political  Series: 

At  least  one  set  of  seven  or  eight  maps,  under  A  above,  will  be 
required. 

Also  a  good  map  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  map  of  the  Land  Office, 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  showing  the  territorial  expansion 
of  the  United  States. 

D.  Historical  Series: 

1.  For  English  History  and  Literature: 

England,  or  the  British  Isles. 

2.  For  Ancient  History  and  Latin: 

Ancient  World,  Roman  Empire,  Ancient  Greece,  Ancient  Italy. 
(This  historical  series  is  recommended,  but  not  required.) 

E.  For  Modern  European  and  American  History: 

1.  A  good  series  of  charts  for  European  History. 

2.  A  good  series  of  charts  for  American  History. 

(These  charts  are  recommended,  but  not  required.) 

These  requirements  with  reference  to  maps  and  charts  became  effective 
September  1,  1923. 

The  map  of  North  Carolina  should  be  studied  and  referred  to  from  time  to  time,  until  the 
students  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  it. 


There  are  two  groups  of  standard  high  schools  in  North  Carolina: 

Group    I — Class  AA,  Class  A,  and  Class  B. 

Group  II — Class  A,  and  Class  B. 
(Class  B  is  the  lowest  standard  or  accredited  school.) 

Note — Every  teacher  employed  in  a  standard  high  school  must  hold  a  high  school  teacher's 


Maps 


1.  World  on  Mercator's  Projection. 


5.  Europe. 

6.  Asia. 

7.  Africa. 

8.  Australia. 


2.  United  States. 

3.  North  America. 

4.  South  America. 
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The  standards  of  these  groups  are  set  forth  as  follows: 

Group  I — Class  A  A. 

1.  A  four-year  course  of  study  beyond  the  seventh  grade. 

2.  Length  of  term — nine  months,  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  teachers — twelve  teachers  holding  proper  certificates. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  standard  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory   facilities   for  the  teaching   of  Science — General  Science 

and  Biology,  and  Physics  or  Chemistry. 

7.  Library  of  at  least  1,000  volumes  of  distinctly  high  school  books. 

8.  Required  number  of  maps,  charts,  and  other  equipment. 

9.  Attendance — at  least  310  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 
10.  Maps  according  to  requirements. 

Group  I — Class  A. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — nine  months,  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number   of  teachers — four  teachers   of  academic   subjects   and  two 

teachers  of  vocational  subjects — a  total  of  six  teachers. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  500  volumes. 

8.  Maps  according  to  requirements. 

Group  I — Class  B. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — nine  months,  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  teachers — four  whole-time  teachers,  one  of  whom  may  be 

a  teacher  of  vocational  subjects. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  500  volumes. 

8.  Maps  according  to  requirements. 

Group  II — Class  A. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — eight  months,  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3-  Four  whole-time  teachers,  one  of  whom  may  be  a  teacher  of  voca- 
tional subjects. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty-five  minutes. 

5.  Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  300  volumes. 

8.  Maps  according  to  requirements. 
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Group  II — Class  B. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — eight  months,  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Three  whole-time  teachers,  holding  proper  certificates. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty-five  minutes. 
5-  Fifteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science — at  least  two  Sciences. 

7.  Library  of  not  fewer  than  300  volumes. 

8.  At  least  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

9.  Maps  according  to  requirements. 

The  schools  below  those  of  standard  grade  should  be  classified.  The 
work  in  a  school  should  be  so  organized  that  it  can  be  definitely  estimated 
just  what  amount  of  credit  a  pupil  is  entitled  to  for  the  work  he  has  com- 
pleted. There  are  three  classes  of  schools  below  those  of  standard  grade. 
These  constitute  what  will  be  known  as  Group  III  schools,  Classes  A,  B 
and  C. 

Group  III — Class  A. 

This  is  a  three-teacher,  non-standard  high  school. 

A  high  school  may  have  three  whole-time  teachers,  offer  four  years  of 
work,  and  have  a  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  but  not  be  rated  as  a  stand- 
ard school  because  certain  requirements  have  not  been  met.  Such  a 
school  is  called  a  three-teacher  non-standard  school.  In  such  a  school 
every  effort  should  be  put  forth,  of  course,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
standard  or  accredited  school. 

The  principal  of  a  school  of  this  class  must  hold  at  least  the  High  School 
Teachers'  Certificate,  Class  A,  and  may  receive  a  salary  of  $1,800,  on  a 
basis  of  a  nine-months'  term. 

Group  III— Class  B.   A  Certified  School. 

By  Certified  School  is  meant  the  following: 

1.  Three  years  of  work  beyond  the  elementary  school.     That  is,  the 

work  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades,  or  first,  second,  and 
third  years  of  a  high  school. 

2.  A  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Recitation  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  in  length 

4.  Two  whole-time  teachers,  holding  proper  certificates. 

5.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  General  Science. 

6.  A  library  of  not  less  than  200  volumes. 

7.  Twelve  units  of  work  completed. 

8.  An  average  daily  attendance  of  thirty  pupils. 

The  principal  of  a  Certified  School  must  hold  at  least  the  High  School 
Teacher's  Certificate,  Class  A,  and  may  receive  a  salary  of  $1,600  on  a 
basis  of  a  nine  months'  term. 
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Group  III — Class  C.  A  Recognized  School. 

A  Recognized  School  may  be  denned  as  follows: 

1-  Two  years  of  work  beyond  the  elementary  school.  That  is,  the  work 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  or  first  and  second  years  of  high 
school. 

2.  A  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Recitation  periods  forty-five  minutes  in  length. 

4.  One  whole-time  teacher  holding  proper  certificate. 

5.  Eight  units  of  work  completed. 

6.  Library  of  100  volumes. 

7.  Twenty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  principal  of  a  Recognized  School  must  hold  at  least  the  High  School 
Teacher's  Certificate,  Class  A,  and  may  receive  a  salary  of  '$1,500  on  a 
basis  of  a  nine  months'  term. 

High  school  work  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  it  can  be  provided 
for  in  a  somewhat  adequate  manner.  No  school  will  be  recognized  as  a 
high  school  unless  there  is  one  teacher  giving  whole  time  to  high  school 
instruction.  High  school  work  should  not  be  attempted  in  a  school  where 
an  elementary  teacher,  who  should  be  giving  her  whole  time  to  the  ele- 
mentary school,  employs  a  part  of  her  time  in  giving  high  school  in- 
struction. 

A  High  School  Unit 

A  school  unit  not  qualifying  as  a  city  school,  but  maintaining  a  standard 
high  school,  may  be  designated  as  a  high  school  unit;  that  is,  a  system 
containing  both  elementary  and  high  school  departments,  and  the  principal 
of  the  high  school  should  be  the  administrative  officer  of  the  entire  school 
unit. 

Three  teachers  may  be  employed  in  the  high  school  department  for  the 
first  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance:  Provided,  a  four-year 
high  school  course  is  to  be  maintained.  A  fourth  high  school  teacher  may 
be  employed  for  an  additional  twenty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance. One  additional  high  school  teacher  may  be  employed  for  each  addi- 
tional thirty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

In  providing  for  high  school  instruction  in  the  future  it  will  not  be  wise 
for  superintendents  to  plan  for  two  high  schools  in  the  same  township  or 
two  high  schools  within  about  five  miles  of  each  other,  unless  the  number 
of  pupils  in  each  is  great  enough  to  justify  a  standard  high  school  of  the 
highest  class  in  each.  The  cost  of  multiplying  small  high  schools  located 
close  together  is  too  great.  Superintendents  can  transfer  high  school 
pupils  from  schools  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  and  more,  reduce  the  cost 
of  running  the  school,  and  provide  better  high  school  instruction.  While 
this  does  not  apply  to  counties  not  drawing  from  the  Equalizing  Fund,  but 
only  to  those  expecting  aid  from  the  State,  it  would  be  wise  for  all  counties 
to  follow  this  rule  at  this  time  when  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  building 
rural  high  schools.  If  the  counties  persist  in  locating  small  high  schools 
close  together  with  high-salaried  principals,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
State  to  estimate  the  number  of  teachers  required  to  give  proper  high 
school  instruction  to  all  high  school  pupils  of  a  township  or  of  a  given 
area  and  allow  salaries  from  the  Equalizing  Fund  for  only  one  principal 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  based  on  the  number  of  high  school 
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pupils  enrolled.  This  will  not  affect  many  counties  at  present,  but  it 
will  be  a  guide  to  county  superintendents  in  building  high  schools  for  the 
future. 

Note — Every  teacher,  regardless  of  the  number  employed  in  the  high  school,  must  hold  a 
certificate  issued  by  the  Division  of  Certification,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Amount  of  Work  Required 

Fifteen  units  of  standard  work  are  required  for  graduation  from  a 
standard  high  school. 

Four  full-time  subjects,  five  recitations  per  week,  constitute  the  amount 
of  work  which  a  student  should  normally  carry.  However,  it  is  possible 
for  students  to  carry  five  subjects,  five  recitations  per  week,  if  the  course 
of  study  is  properly  administered. 

A  unit  is  the  credit  allowed  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  course 
pursued  for  thirty-two  weeks  or  more,  with  five  recitations  per  week,  each 
recitation  period  being  forty-five  minutes  in  length.  If  the  term  is  thirty- 
six  weeks,  the  recitation  period  may  be  forty  minutes  in  length.  A  UNIT 
OF  WORK  IS  120  CLOCK  HOURS. 

There  should  be  not  less  than  two  double  periods  of  laboratory  practice 
per  week  for  Sciences  requiring  laboratory  work. 

Required  Subjects 

There  are  some  subjects  so  fundamental  that  they  should  be  required 
of  all  students.  Occasionally  a  student  will  be  found  who  lacks  ability  to 
carry  successfully  any  given  high  school  subject,  but  the  majority  of  all 
students  will  be  able  to  do  satisfactorily  the  work  required  in  connection 
with  a  few  prescribed  subjects. 

The  following  units  are  required  for  graduation  from  a  standard  school: 

,  Units 


English    4 

Mathematics    2 

Science    1 

History    2 

^Foreign  Language    2 


*Not  required  of  students  specializing  in  vocational  -subjects. 

Elective  Subjects 

Just  as  many  elective  subjects  as  possible  should  be  offered,  but  students 
should  select  electives  wisely,  in  order  to  prevent  smattering. 

It  will  be  noted  that  only  two  units  of  foreign  language  work  are  re- 
quired. These  units  may  be  offered  in  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish. 
Four  years  of  a  foreign  language  should  be  offered,  but  not  required.  This 
will  not  meet  college  entrance  requirements,  and  students  desiring  such 
credit  should  be  advised  to  take  perhaps  four  years  of  Latin  and  at  least 
two  years  of  modern  language. 

The  two  units  of  mathematics  should  include  algebra  and  plane  geome- 
try. Students  who  wish  to  complete  college  entrance  requirements  should 
take  at  least  two  years  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  plane  geometry. 
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Coukses  of  Study 


High  School  Principal's  Certificate 

^Requirements  for  Issuance.  Applicants  for  this  certificate  must  present 
the  following  minimum  credits: 

1.  Graduation  from  standard  A-grade  college  in  the  academic  or 
scientific  courses,  including  18  semester  hours  of  professional  credits, 
or  credits  required  for  High  School  Certificate  A. 

2.  Three  years  experience  in  teaching  within  the  past  five  years. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  the  applicant  must  present 
at  least  one  unit  of  credits  from  an  approved  summer  school  or  the 
equivalent  in  college  credits  showing  specialization  in  School  Admin- 
istration and  Supervision. 

Made  Yalid  for  Life.  This  certificate  is  valid  for  five  years,  and  after 
five  years'  successful  experience  as  principal  it  will  be  made  valid  for  life 
upon  securing  credit  for  three  five-hour  courses  in  an  approved  summer 
school  or  its  equivalent  in  college  credits  specializing  in  Administration 
and  Supervision. 

Provisional  High  School  Principal's  Certificate.  The  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  issue  a  Provisional  High  School 
Principal's  Certificate,  valid  for  two  years,  to  an  applicant  who  holds  or 
is  entitled  to  hold,  a  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate  Class  A,  and  who 
has  had  one  year's  experience  in  teaching  within  the  past  five  years.  This 
certificate  may  be  converted  into  a  High  School  Principal's  Certificate 
whenever  the  requirements  for  that  certificate  have  been  met.  This  certifi- 
cate will  not  be  issued  except  when  the  applicant  serves  as  principal  of  a 
standard  high  school. 

High  School  Teacher's  Certificate 

All  High  School  Teachers'  Certificates  issued  under  these  rules  and 
regulations  are  valid  for  five  years  and  will  be  renewed  when  the  holder 
presents  the  proper  renewal  requirements. 

Classes  of  High  School  Teachers'  Certificates  and  Requirements 

for  Issuance 

h  Class  A.  Graduation  from  a  standard  A-grade  college  in  academic  or 
scientific  courses,  embracing  120  semester  hours,  at  least  18  of  which 
shall  be  in  the  professional  subjects. 

If  a  graduate  presents  120  semester  hours  of  standard  college  credit 
but  fails  to  present  18  semester  hours  of  professional  credit,  certificate  of 
Class  B  will  be  issued. 

2.  Class  B.  Credits  for  three  years  of  standard  college  work  in  aca- 
demic or  scientific  courses,  embracing  90  or  more  semester  hours,  at  least 
12  of  which  shall  be  in  professional  subjects. 

If  an  applicant  presents  90  semester  hours  of  standard  college  credits 
but  fails  to  present  12  semester  hours  of  professional  credits,  certificate  of 
Class  C  will  be  issued. 
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3.  Class  C.  Credits  for  two  years  of  standard  college  work,  embracing 
not  less  than  60  semester  hours  in  academic  or  scientific  courses,  at  least 
six  of  which  shall  be  in  the  professional  subjects. 

Note — The  academic  credits  for  this  certificate  may  he  secured  also  hy  State  examina- 
tion. The  examination  will  he  based  on  high  school  and  the  first  two  years  of  college 
subjects  in  about  equal  proportions. 

If  an  applicant  presents  60  semester  hours  of  standard  college  credits, 
or  secures  the  equivalent  by  State  examination,  but  fails  to  present  six 
semester  hours  of  professional  credits,  the  Provisional  High  School  Teach- 
er's Certificate  will  be  issued.  An  applicant  cannot  secure  the  professional 
credits  by  examination. 

Made  -Valid  for  Life.  The  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate  Class  A 
will  be  made  valid  for  life  at  the  first  or  any  subsequent  renewal  period 
when  the  applicant  presents  satisfactory  evidence  of: 

1.  Successful  teaching  experience  of  not  less  than  five  years  after 
having  secured  the  credits  for  this  certificate. 

2.  Credits  from  one  approved  summer  school  or  the  equivalent  col- 
lege credits  specializing  in  High  School  Methods  and  Supervision. 

Renewal  of  Certificates.  Certificates  of  Classes  A,  B  and  C  must  either 
be  raised  or  renewed  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  period. 
A  certificate  will  be  renewed  when  the  applicant  presents  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  credits  in  the  high  school  field  for  one  approved  summer  school  or 
the  equivalent  crdits  from  some  standard  college. 

If  the  applicant  fails  to  present  the  proper  credits  for  renewal  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  next  lower  class  will  be  issued. 

College  Entrance  Requirements 

The  colleges  in  the  State  differ  somewhat  with  regard  to  credits  or  units 
required  for  entrance  to  college.  The  colleges  have  agreed,  however,  to 
grant  the  following  credits  for  work  done  in  high  school  toward  meeting 


college  entrance  requirements: 

Units 

English    4 

Social  Science,  including  History  and  Civics   4 

Mathematics    4 

Greek    3 

Latin    4.7 

French    3 

German    3 

Spanish    2 

Botany   5  or  1 

Chemistry   .-.  5  or  1 

Physics   5  or  1 

Physiology   5 

Zoology   5  or  1 

General  Science   5  or  1 

Physiography   5  or  1 

Drawing    1 

Commercial  Geography   5 

Vocational  Agriculture    2 

2 
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Units 


Bookkeeping    1 

Commercial  Arithmetic    1 

Stenography    1 

Manual  Training    2 

Home  Economics    2 

Bible    2 

Music    2 

Expression   5 


It  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  estimating  college  credits  that  a  unit  of 
work  is  120  clock  hours.  A  subject  may  be  given  an  entrance  credit  of 
one  unit  if  the  course  is  pursued  for  a  term  of  thirty-two  weeks,  five  days 
to  the  week,  with  recitation  periods  forty-five  minutes  in  length.  The  same 
credit  may  be  secured  for  a  thirty-six  weeks  term  with  forty-minute  recita- 
tion periods.  If  a  student  knows  what  college  he  expects  to  enter,  he  should 
,    plan  his  course  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  that  institution. 


THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  subject  of  Junior  High  Schools,  and 
such  schools  should  be  established  from  time  to  time  in  this  State.  A  Junior 
High  School  may  be  designated  as  a  school  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils  of 
approximately  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Ordinarily  a  Junior  High 
School  consists  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  It  may  be  a  sepa- 
rate school,  housed  in  a  separate  building,  or  it  may  be  a  part  of  a  Junior- 
Senior  High  School.  If  organized  in  connection  with  a  Senior  High  School, 
under  one  principal,  such  arrangement  should  be  made  that  there  will  be 
two  distinct  student  bodies;  otherwise  the  purpose  of  a  Junior  High  School 
cannot  be  realized. 

The  Junior  High  School  has  as  its  purpose  the  greatest  possible  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils  who  attend  it.  The  objectives  of  the  Junior  High  School 
are  the  same  as  the  objectives  of  education  in  general.   These  objectives  are: 

Health. 

Command  of  the  Fundamental  Processes. 

Worthy  Home  Members. 

Vocation. 

Citizenship. 

Worthy  Use  of  Leisure. 
Ethical  Character. 

The  function  of  the  Junior  High  School  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  give  the  pupil  such  training  as  to  enable  him  to  meet  social  condi- 
tions and  to  adapt  himself  to  the  changes  of  a  progressive  society. 

2.  To  enable  an  individual  to  acquire  the  common  knowledge,  ideas,  and 
ideals  necessary  to  democratic  citizenship. 

3.  To  give  such  training  as  will  develop  the  child's  special  gifts  in  order 
that  he  may  be  a  good  member  of  society,  able  to  do  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
world. 

4.  Preparation  for  further  intellectual  training.  A  good  foundation  should 
be  laid  for  further  work  in  high  school  or  college. 

5.  Vocational  guidance.  Each  pupil  should  be  directed  to  that  vocation 
for  which  he  is  best  adapted. 

The  special  role  of  the  Junior  High  School  is  to  take  the  place  of  a  transi- 
tion period.  The  years  of  the  Junior  High  School  can  be  a  period  of  physical 
transition,  of  economic  transition,  and  a  transition  from  the  elementary  to 
the  secondary  school.  This  transition  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 
school  should  be  natural,  gradual  and  affective.  It  should  bridge  the  objec- 
tionable gap  existing  under  our  7-4  plan  between  the  elementary  and  the  high 
school — a  gap  due  to  a  too  sudden  change  in  aims,  methods,  and  content  of 
instruction,  and  in  the  character  of  the  school  organization.  It  should  recog- 
nize also  the  difference  in  the  ages  of  boys  and  girls  at  which  the  physical 
transition  begins  to  show  itself  through  attendant  changes  in  mental,  physi- 
cal and  social  interests,  and  should  make  suitable  provision  for  each.  There- 
fore the  Junior  High  School  should  introduce  new  subjects  gradually,  relat- 
ing new  subjects  to  what  has  gone  on  in  the  elementary  school.  New  meth- 
ods of  lesson  assigning  and  learning  should  be  introduced  gradually.  Power 
of  self-control  and  self-direction  should  be  developed  in  an  increasing  degree. 
Instruction  should  be  departmentalized  as  rapidly  as  the  pupils  can  profit  by 
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it.  Pupils  should  be  promoted  by  subjects.  Progressive  differentiation  of 
studies  should  be  provided  and  largest  possible  provision  should  be  made  for 
individual  differences. 

As  in  all  other  schools  an  adequate  system  of  records  and  reports  is  essen- 
tial to  give  information  as  it  may  be  needed.  A  permanent  record  of  each 
student  should  be  kept.    Adequate  records  will  include  the  following: 

1.  School  Registers.  The  high  school  register  should  be  kept  by  each 
teacher. 

2.  Report  Cards.-  Report  cards  should  be  sent  to  the  homes  of  all 
pupils  at  least  four  times  a  year.  These  report  cards  should  be  examined 
and  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  and  returned  to  the  home-room 
teacher  within  three  days.  These  report  cards  should  be  prepared  in 
such  a  way  as  to  convey  to  the  parent  or  guardian  a  clear  notion  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  pupil. 

3.  A  Physical  Record  Card.  Such  a  card  should  give  complete  data 
showing  the  physical  record,  personal  history,  family  history,  record  of 
advice  to  parents  and  other  pertinent  facts. 

There  are  other  record  cards  which  may  be  kept,  but  the  above  are  abso- 
lutely essential. 

The  following  program  of  studies  is  suggested  for  Junior  High  Schools: 


Foreign  Language  may  consist  of  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish.  A  be- 
ginning course  in  any  one  language  should  not  be  offered  at  more  than  two 
different  places  in  grades  seven,  eight  and  nine. 

The  Mathematics  in  grade  nine  should  be  differentiated  to  meet  the  needs 
of  different  groups  of  students.  Commercial  pupils  would  take  Commercial 
Arithmetic. 

Practical  Arts  may  include  Manual  Training,  Home  Economics,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Commercial  subjects. 

Fine  Arts  should  include  Music,  Freehand  Drawing  and  Mechanical 
Drawing. 


PROGRAM  I 


English. 
Social  studies. 
Mathematics. 
Science. 


Foreign  Language. 
Practical  Arts. 
Fine  Arts. 
Physical  Training. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


As  already  indicated  in  this  bulletin  there  is  no  one  curriculum  or  course 
of  study  required  for  all  high  schools  in  the  State.  The  following  courses 
are  suggested  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  adapted  in  such  manner  and 
to  such  extent  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  communities  in  the  State. 
In  the  formulation  of  courses  the  constant  aim  of  high  school  principals, 
city  and  county  superintendents,  should  be  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  schools.  There  are  certain  well  defined  and  almost 
universally  recognized  objectives  of  secondary  education.  These  objectives 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind. 

In  deciding  upon  what  courses  shall  be  offered,  especially  in  the  small 
high  school,  the  temptation  will  be  strong  to  offer  courses  leading  to  col- 
lege preparation.  Every  effort  should  be  made  within  reason  to  prepare 
high  school  pupils  for  entrance  to  college.  This,  however,  is  not  the  main 
function  of  a  public  high  school  in  North  Carolina.  This  is  one  of  the 
aims  of  secondary  education,  but  there  are  others  which  should  not  be 
neglected. 

Suggested  curriculums  or  courses  are  given  as  follows: 


General  Curriculum 

For  small  high  schools,  offering  only  a  general  course,  the  following  is 
suggested: 

(A  semester  is  half  of  a  year's  work.) 

First  Year 


First  Semester  Periods 

English    5 

Arithmetic  or  Algebra    5 

General  Science    5 

Foreign  Language,  or 

Vocational  Subjects    5 

Civics    3 

Physical  Education    2 


Second  Semester  Periods 

English    5 

Algebra    5 

General  Science    5 

Foreign  Language,  or 

Vocational  Subjects    5 

Civics    3 

Physical   Education   ..•   2 


Home  Economics  or  Agriculture  may  be  substituted  for  Foreign  Language. 
Foreign  Language  may  be  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish  (any  one). 


Second  Year 


First  Semester  Periods 

English    5 

Algebra    5 

History — Early  European,  or 

Ancient    3 

Foreign  Language,  or 

Vocational  Subjects    5 

Biology    5 


Second  Semester 


Periods 


English    5 

Algebra    5 

History — Early  European,  or 

Ancient    3 

Foreign  Language,  or 

Vocational  Subjects    5 

Biology   5 

Physical  Education    2 


Physical  Education    2 

By  Vocational  Subjects  is  meant  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 
Foreign  Language  may  be  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish  (any  one). 
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Third  Year 


First  Semester'  Periods 

English    5 

History — Modern  European, 

Mediaeval  and  Modern,  or 

English   History    3 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Science   !   5 

Foreign  Language,  or 

Vocal  Subjects    5 

Physical  Education    2 


Second  Semester  Periods 

English   5 

History — Modern  European, 

Mediaeval  and  Modern,  or 

English   History    3 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Science    5 

Foreign  Language,  or 

Vocal  Subjects    5 

Physical  Education    2 


This  course  in  Science  may  be  Physics  or  Chemistry. 

Home  Economics  or  Agriculture  may  be  substituted  for  Foreign  Language. 


Fourth  Year 


First  Semester  Periods 

English    5 

History — United  States  History  5 

Science    5 

Elective — two  subjects    10 

Physical  Education    2 


Second  Semester  Periods 

English    5 

History — Advanced  Civics    5 

Science    5 

Elective — two  subjects    10 

Physical  Education    2 


These  elective  courses  may  be  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Elementary 
Economics,  Health  Education,  Foreign  Language. 
This  elective  Science  may  be  Chemistry  or  Physics. 


Science — Language  Curriculum 


First 


First  Semester  Periods 

1.  Arithmetic  or  Algebra    5 

2.  Civics    5 

3.  English    5 

4.  General   Science   5 

5  Latin,  French,  German, 

Spanish  (any  one)    5 

6.  Physical  Education    2 


Year 


Second  Semester  Periods 

1.  Algebra    5 

2  Civics    5 

3.  English    5 

4.  General  Science    5 

5.  Latin,  French,  German, 

Spanish  (any  one)    5 

6.  Physical  Education    2 


Second  Year 


First  Semester  Periods 

1.  Algebra    5 

2.  History — Early  European, 

or  Ancient    3 

3.  English    5 

4.  Biology    5 

5.  Latin,  French,  German, 

Spanish  (any  one)    5 

6.  Physical  Education    2 


Second  Semester  Periods 

1.  Algebra    5 

2.  History — Early  European, 

or  Ancient    3 

3.  English    5 

4.  Biology    5 

5.  Latin,  French,  German, 

Spanish  (any  one)    5 

6.  Physical  Education    2 
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Third  Yeau 


First  Semester  Periods 

1.  Algebra    5 

2.  Modern  European  History, 

or   English   History,  or 
Mediaeval  and  Modern 
History    3 

3.  English  Composition  and 

Literature    5 

4-  Chemistry,   Physics,  Agri- 
culture, Home  Econo- 
mics (any  one)    5 

5.  French,  German,  Spanish, 

Latin  (any  one)    5 

6.  Physical  Education    2 


Second  Semester  Periods 

1.  Plane  Geometry    5 

2.  Modern  European  History, 

or  Early  European  His- 
tory, or  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  History    3 

3.  English    Composition  and 

Literature    5 

4.  Chemistry,   Physics,  Agri- 

culture,  Home  Econo- 
mics   (any  one)    5 

5.  French,   German,  Spanish, 

Latin  (any  one)    5 

6.  Physical  Education    2 


Fourth  Year 
First  Semester  Periods  Second 


1.  Plane  Geometry    5 

2.  United  States  History    5 

3.  English  Composition, 

Rhetoric  and  Literature  ...  5 

4.  French,   German,  Spanish, 

Latin  (any  one)    5 

5.  Physics,  Chemistry,  Agricul- 

ture, Home  Economics  ....  5 

6.  Physical  Education    2 


Semester  Periods 

1.  Advanced  Arithmetic,  or 

Commercial   Arithmetic   ..  5 

2.  Advanced  Civics    5 

3.  English  Composition, 

Rhetoric  and  Literature  ..  5 

4.  French,   German,  Spanish, 

Latin  (any  one)    5 

5.  Physics,  Chemistry,  Agricul- 

ture, Home  Economics  ..  5 

6.  Physical  Education    2 


Only  two  years  of  foreign  language  work  are  required  for  graduation  from 
an  accredited  school.  The  classical  and  modern  languages  should  be  offered 
to  every  student,  but  required  of  no  student  except  to  the  extent  indicated 
above.  Many  students,  therefore,  will  not  wish  to  take  any  foreign  language 
work  during  two  years  of  the  high  school  course,  and  electives  should  be 
provided  to  take  the  place  of  foreign  language  work  in  those  two  years,  in 
most  cases,  third  and  fourth  years. 

If  only  a  one-year  course  is  given  in  History  in  ninth  or  tenth  grade,  there 
should  be  five  recitations  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  following  types  of  courses  may  be  given  in  large  high  schools  where 
the  teaching  staff  and  equipment  make  it  possible: 


Classical  Course 


First  Year  Periods 

Latin  I    5 

English  I    5 

Science  I  (General)    5 

Math.  I   (Algebra)    5 

Physical  Education    2 

Physiology  and  Hygiene    3 


Second  Year  Periods 

Latin  II    5 

English  II    5 

Math.  II  (Geometry)    5 

French  I  or  German    5 

Physical  Education    2 

Domestic  Science  or 

Manual  Training    3 
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Classical  Course  (Continued) 


Third  Year  Periods 

Latin  III    5 

English  III    5 

French  II  or  German  II    5 

Physical  Education    2 

Domestic  Science  or 

Manual  Training    3 

Select  one: 

History  II  (Modern)    5 

History  I  (Ancient)    5 

Chemistry   I    5 

Physics  I    5 

Math.  Ill  (Adv.  Algebra, 

Solid  Geometry)    5 

Fourth  Year  Periods 

Latin  IV    5 

English   IV    5 

French  III  or  German  III    5 

Physical  Education    2 

Drawing,  Freehand  or 

Mechanical    3 

Select  one: 

Physics  I    5 

Chemistry  I    5 

History  III  (English)    5 

History  IV  (United  States)  ....  5 

General  Course 

First  Year  Periods 

English  I    5 

Math.  I   (Algebra)   5 

Science  I  (General)    5 

Ancient  History  or  Civics    5 

Physical  Education    2 

Physiology  and  Hygiene    3 

Second  Year  Periods 

English  II    5 

Math.  II  (Geometry)    5 

Physical  Education    2 

Domestic  Science  or 

Manual  Training    3 

Select  one: 

French  I    5 

Spanish  I,  German  I    5 

Select  one: 

History  II  (Modern)    5 

Biology  I    5 


Third  Year  Periods 

English  III    5 

Physical  Education    2 

Domestic  Science  or 

Manual  Training    3 

Select  one: 

French  II    5 

Spanish  II,  German  II   5 

Select  one: 

History  III  (English)    5 

History  II  (Modern)    5 

Math.  Ill  (Adv.  Algebra, 

Solid  Geometry)    5 

Physics  I    5 

Chemistry  I    5 

Fourth  Year  Periods 

English  IV    5 

Physical  Education    2 

Drawing    3 

Select  one: 

French  III    5 

Spanish  III    5 

Select  one: 

History  IV  (H.  S.)    5 

History  III  (English)    5 

History  II  (Modern)    5 

Economics  I   5 

Chemistry  I    5 

Physics   I    5 

Scientific  Course 

First  Year  Periods 

Science  I  (General)    5 

English  I    5 

Math.  I   (Algebra)    5 

Physical  Education    2 

Physiology  and  Hygiene    3 

History  I  (Ancient)    5 

Second  Year  Periods 

English  II    5 

Biology  I    5 

Math.  II  (Geometry)    5 

French  I    5 

Physical  Education    2 

Domestic  Science  or 

Manual  Training   3 
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Third  Year  Periods 

English  III    5 

French  II    5 

Chemistry  I    5 

Math.  Ill  (Adv.  Algebra, 

Solid  Geometry)    5 

Physical   Education    2 

Domestic  Science  or 

Manual  Training    3 

Fourth  Year  Periods 

English   IV    5 

Physics  I    5 

French  III    5 

Physical   Education    2 

Mechanical  Drawing    3 

Select  one: 
Math.  IV  (College  Algebra, 

Trigonometry)    5 

History  II  (Modern)    5 

History  IV   (U.  S.)    5 

Economics   I    5 

Commercial  Course 

First  Year  Periods 

English  I    5 

Math.  I   (Algebra)    5 

Science  I  (General)    5 

Physical  Education    2 

Penmanship    2 

Commercial  Geography    3 

Health  Education    3 


Second  Year  Periods 

English  II   5 

Commercial  Arithmetic    5 

Typewriting    4 

Stenography  I    4 

Physical  Education    2 

Select  one: 

French  I    5 

German  I    5 

Third  Year  Periods 

English  III    5 

Bookkeeping  I    5 

Physical  Education    2 

Typewriting  II    4 

Stenography  II    4 

Select  one: 

French  II    5 

Spanish  II    5 

Fourth  Year  Periods 

English   IV    5 

Bookkeeping    5 

Physical  Education    2 

Typewriting  and 

Stenography   III    5 

Commercial  Law    3 

Select  one: 

French   III    5 

Spanish  III    5 


Suggested  Four- Year  Course  in  Vocational  Agriculture 

45-Min  utc 


First  Year  (Eighth  Grade) :  Periods 

English,  5  periods  per  week    5 

Mathematics,  5  periods  per  week    5 

Science  (Gen.  Science),  5  periods  per  week    7 

Civics  (elective  for  agricultural  students),  3  periods  per  week  ....  3 

Agriculture  (Crops  and  Soils),  5  double  periods  per  week    10 

♦Practical  work,  2  double  periods  per  week   4 

Home  projects   

34 

Second  Year  (Ninth  Grade): 

English,  5  periods  per  week    5 

Science,  5  periods  per  week    7 

Mathematics,  5  periods  per  week    5 
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45-Minute 
Periods 


History,  3  periods  per  week  (elective  for  agricultural  students)  3 

Agriculture  (Animal  Husbandry),  5  double  periods  per  week   10 

*Practical  work,  2  double  periods  per  week    4 

Home  projects   

34 

Third  Year  (Tenth  Grade) : 

English,  5  periods  per  week    5 

History,  3  periods  per  week    3 

Science  and  Plane  Geometry  (elective  for  agricultural  students), 

10  double  periods  per  week    12 

Agriculture  (Farm  Mechanics  and  Horticulture),  5  double  periods 

periods  per  week    10 

*Practical  work,  2  double  periods  per  week    4 

Home  projects  

34 


Fourth  Year  (Eleventh  Grade) : 

English,  5  periods  per  week    5 

United  States  History,  5  periods  per  week   5 

Advanced  Civics,  Science  or  Health  Education  (elective  for  agri- 
cultural students),  5  periods  per  week    5 

Agriculture   (Farm  Management,  Farm  Engineering  and  Agricul- 
tural Economics),  5  double  periods  per  week    10 

*Practical  work,  2  double  periods  per  week    4 

Home  projects   

29 

Note — Foreign  language  is  not  required  in  this  course. 


Suggested  Course  for 

First 

First  Semester  Periods 

1.  English — Grammar,  Com- 

position and  Literature....  5 

2.  Civics    4 

3.  Mathematics — Arithmetic  ....  5 

4.  General  Science,  with 

Laboratory    5 

5.  Spelling    1 

6.  Foreign  Language,  or  Home 

Economics,  or  Agriculture  5 

7.  Physical  Education    2 


Certified  High  School 

Year 

Second  Semester  Periods 

1.  English — Grammar,  Com- 

position and  Literature....  5 

2.  Civics   4 

3.  Mathematics — Arithmetic  ....  5 

4.  General  Science,  with 

Laboratory    5 

5.  Spelling    1 

6.  Foreign  Language,  or  Home 

Economics,  or  Agriculture  5 

7.  Physical  Education    2 


*To  include  farm  shop  work,  field  trips,  and  demonstrations  for  instruction  or  de- 
velopment of  skill. 
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Second 

First  Semester  Periods 

1.  English — Composition  and 

Literature    5 

2.  History — Early  European  ....  3 

3.  Mathematics — Algebra    5 

4.  Foreign  Language,  or  Home 

Economics,  or  Agriculture  5 

5.  Biology    5 

6.  Physical  Education    2 


Year 

Second  Semester 


P<  riods 


English — Composition  and 

Literature    5 

History — Early  European  ...  3 

Mathematics — Algebra    5 

Foreign  Language,  or  Home 

Economics,  or  Agriculture  5 

Biology    5 

Physical  Education    2 


First  Semester 


Third  Year 

Periods       Second  Semester 


Periods 


1.  English — Composition  and 

Literature    5 

2.  History— United  States    5 

3.  Mathematics — Algebra  or 

Plane  Geometry   5 

4.  Language — Classical  Lan- 

guage continued,  or  Mod- 
ern Language  begun    5 

5.  Home  Economics,  or 

Agriculture    5 

6.  Physical  Education    2 


1.  English — Composition  and 

Literature    5 

2.  Advanced  Civics    5 

3.  Mathematics — Algebra  or 

Plane  Geometry    5 

4.  Language — Classical  Lan- 

guage continued,  or  Mod- 
ern Language  begun    5 

5.  Home  Economics,  or 

Agriculture    5 

6.  Physical  Education    2 


It  is  possible  for  two  teachers  to  give  this  course  by  alternating  History 
and  Civics,  General  Science,  Biology  and  Agriculture.  The  courses  offered 
should  be  so  conducted  that  the  student  will  have  a  good  foundation  for 
further  work  in  the  subjects  studied. 


Suggested  Course  for  Recognized  High  School 

First  Year 

First  Semester  Periods       Second  Semester 


Periods 


1.  English — Grammar,  Com- 

position and  Literature  ..  5 

2.  Civics    4 

3.  Mathematics — Arithmetic   ..  5 

4.  General  Science,  with 

Laboratory    5 

5.  Spelling    1 

6.  Foreign  Language,  or  Home 

Economics,  or  Agriculture  5 

7.  Physical  Education    2 


1.  English — Grammar,  Com- 

position and  Literature  ..  5 

2.  Civics    4 

3.  Mathematics — Arithmetic 

or  Algebra    5 

4.  General  Science,  with 

Laboratory    5 

5.  Spelling    1 

6.  Foreign  Language,  or  Home 

Economics,  or  Agriculture  5 

7.  Physical  Education    2 


First  Semester 


Second  Year 
Periods       Second  Semester 


Periods 


1.  English — Composition  and 

Literature    5 

History — Early  European  ....  3 

Mathematics — Algebra    5 

Foreign  Language,  or  Home 

Economics,  or  Agriculture  5 

Biology    5 

Physical  Education    2 


1.  English — Composition  and 

Literature    5 

2.  History — Early  European  ....  3 

3.  Mathematics — Algebra    5 

4.  Foreign  Language,  or  Home 

Economics,  or  Agriculture  5 

5.  Biology    5 

6.  Physical  Education    2 


By  alternation  of  subjects,  it  is  possible  for  one  teacher  to  give  this  course. 
General  Science  and  Biology,  and  Civics  and  History,  should  alternate. 
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Arrangement  of  High  School  Subjects  by  Years 

The  subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  all  high  schools  are: 
English.  Mathematics. 
History.  Foreign  Language. 

Science. 

The  number  of  years  to  be  devoted  to  each  subject  and  the  units  of  credit 
are  as  follows: 

Units  Units 

English   4  Science   -.   1 

History  and  Civics    2  Mathematics    2 

Foreign  Language    2 

This  makes  a  total  of  eleven  units  which  must  be  completed  in  these  sub- 
jects. All  other  courses  are  elective. 

The  course  in  Civics  may  be  taken  in  the  first  year  with  a  year  of  History 
later  in  the  high  school  course.  Most  students  will,  perhaps,  take  more  than 
one  year  of  History,  and  advanced  work  in  Civics  may  be  given  in  connection 
with  United  States  History  in  the  last  year  of  high  school. 

The  two  years  in  Mathematics  may  be  devoted  to  Algebra,  or  one  year  may 
be  devoted  to  Algebra  and  one  year  to  Geometry.  Of  course  many  students 
wish  to  take  Mathematics  as  offered  in  each  of  the  four  years,  but  only  two 
units  of  Mathematics  are  required. 

Foreign  Language — Two  units  of  Foreign  Language  work  are  required. 
This  may  be  two  units  of  Latin  or  any  Modern  Language.  It  may  be  begun 
in  the  first  year,  and  likely  will  be,  if  the  language  selected  is  Latin.  If  a 
Modern  Language  is  selected  it  may  be  taken  in  third  and  fourth  years,  just 
as  the  Latin  may  be  taken  in  first  and  second  years.  Some  students  will 
undoubtedly  wish  to  take  four  years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  Modern  Lan- 
guage. This  is  desirable  if  students  expect  to  enter  college.  However,  only 
two  units  are  required,  so  far  as  graduation  from  the  high  school  is  con- 
cerned. 

Science — It  may  be  advisable  for  a  student  to  take  several  years  work  in 
Science,  but  only  one  year  is  required.  This  may  be  General  Science  in  the 
first  year,  or  it  may  be  Science  offered  in  any  year  of  the  high  school. 

The  following  arrangement  of  a  general  course  of  study  is  intended  to  show 
the  sequence  of  studies  and  to  indicate  what  should  be  undertaken  in  the 
larger  high  schools.  The  smaller  schools  will  not  be  able  to  offer  many  of 
the  subjects,  and  even  the  best  schools  will,  perhaps,  not  teach  all  of  the 
subjects  listed.  Any  given  school  should  undertake  only  such  subjects  as  can 
be  properly  taught  with  the  average  teaching  staff  and  equipment. 

First  Year 

Electives: 
Latin. 

Home  Economics. 
Agriculture. 
Industrial  Arts. 
Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Bookkeeping. 
Penmanship. 
Typewriting. 
Physical  Training. 


Required : 
English. 

General  Science. 
Civics. 

Foreign  Language 

(See  statement  above). 
Electives : 

Ancient  History. 

Algebra. 

Music. 
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Required  : 
English. 
Mathematics 

(See  statement  above). 
Foreign  Language 

(See  statement  above). 
History 

(See  statement  above). 

Llectives: 

Mathematics — Geometry. 
Biology. 


)  Year 

Electives: 

History — Mediaeval  and  Modern. 

Latin. 

French. 

Spanish. 

Music. 

Industrial  Arts. 
Home  Economics. 
Commercial  Law. 
Bookkeeping. 
Agriculture. 
Typewriting. 
Physical  Training. 


Third  Year 


Required  : 
English. 

Foreign  Language 

(See  statement  above). 
Electives : 

Mathematics — Solid  Geometry. 
History — English. 
Agriculture. 
Chemistry. 


Electives : 
Biology. 
Botany. 
Latin. 
French. 
Spanish. 

Home  Economics. 

Stenography. 

Typewriting. 


Fourth  Year 


Electives : 
English. 

Foreign  Language 

(See  statement  above) 
Required : 
English. 
Mathematics — 

Advanced  Algebra, 

Advanced  Arithmetic, 

Geometry. 


Electives: 
Physics. 
Latin. 
French. 
Agriculture. 
Elementary  Economics. 
Elementary  Sociology. 
Stenography. 
Typewriting. 


In  the  second  year  electives  may  be  chosen  from  the  offerings  of  the  first 
year,  in  the  third  year  from  the  offerings  of  the  second  year,  and  in  the 
fourth  year,  courses  may  be  selected  from  the  offerings  in  the  third  year. 


ENGLISH 


"English,"  as  the  most  popular  study  in  the  high  school  curriculum  is 
called,  covers  so  wide  a  field  that,  taken  in  all  its  contacts  and  intentions,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  interpretation  of  our  civilization.  In  the  fine  enthusi- 
asm aroused  by  so  large  a  conception  of  the  subject  lurks  a  danger:  the 
temptation  to  scatter  our  efforts  in  too  extensive  and  in  undirected  endeavor. 
The  uncertain  aims  and  the  diverse  conditions  of  teaching  English  at  the 
present  time  call  for  the  making  and  carrying-out  of  a  fairly  definite  program 
of  aims  and  methods.  A  plan  drawn  to  meet  this  demand  should  not  be 
so  unbending  that  it  will  mechanically  bind  the  experienced  and  well-equipped 
teacher;  but  it  should  be  specific  enough  to  give  definite  guidance  to  the  less 
well-prepared  teacher. 

I.  AIMS  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Though  the  aims  of  teaching  the  two  large  aspects  of  the  subject  are  in 
part  the  same,  it  is  convenient  to  separate  literature  and  composition  in  the 
statement  of  the  aims  of  teaching  English  in  the  high  school. 

A.  Literature 

Common  honesty  demands  that  we  avoid  platitudinous  expressions  of 
vague  aims  and  exalted  objects  which  we  know  are  unattainable.  With 
reasonable  expectation  of  reaching  our  aims,  we  may  express  these  important 
intentions  in  teaching  English  literature:  providing  a  means  of  exercising 
the  pupil's  healthy  emotions;  improving  the  pupil's  taste  in  reading;  familiar- 
izing the  pupil  with  a  considerable  body  of  the  best  writing  of  our  race  as  an 
expression  of  its  ideals  and  traditions,  and  as  an  interpretation  of  problems 
of  thinking  and  conduct  that  meet  the  individual  in  his  daily  life;  and 
arousing  in  the  pupil  an  admiration  for  good  language  and  effective  expres- 
sion in  ideas. 

B.  Composition 

In  the  two  forms  of  expression,  written  and  oral  composition,  we  should 
aim  at  developing  in  the  pupil  an  ability  to  think  clearly  and  honestly,  and 
to  express  his  thoughts  correctly  and  effectively.  Training  in  artistic  forms 
of  expression  should  be  reserved  for  the  additional  instruction  of  the  spe- 
cially gifted. 

Both  reading  and  writing  should  receive  as  much  attention  as  a  preparation 
for  the  higher  enjoyment  of  life  as  a  training  for  vocations  or  professions. 
Literature  and  composition  should  be  stressed  as  a  means  of  enjoying  leisure 
earned  through  work.  The  average  high  school  pupil  is,  perhaps,  more  defi- 
cient in  this  respect  than  he  is  in  his  knowledge  of  how  to  "make  a  living." 
Such  pleasure  is,  in  no  sense,  the  same  as  idleness.  Like  all  other  educational 
processes — and  every  other  worth-while  thing  in  life — it  requires  the  effort  of 
understanding.  The  whole  English  course  should  demand  from  the  pupil 
sufficient  honest  effort  and  thoughtful  preparation  as  to  win  and  retain  his 
respect  for  the  subject  and  its  teacher. 
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n.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Dividing  the  periods  allotted  to  English  into  one  or  more  for  composition 
and  one  or  more  for  literature  each  week  is  condemned.  A  solid  month's 
instruction  or  a  full  term's  teaching  should  be  given  to  literature,  and  a 
large  group  of  time  to  continuous  work  in  composition.  Two-fifths  of  the 
school  year  should  be  devoted  to  literature;  two-fifths  to  written  composition; 
one-fifth  to  oral  composition. 

A.  Literature 

The  history  of  literature  should  find  but  small  place  in  the  high  school 
course  of  study.  Histories  of  English  and  American  literature,  if  used  at  all, 
should  be  used  very  sparingly,  and  largely  as  collateral  reading.  The  bio- 
graphical plan  for  teaching  literature  is,  also,  unsatisfactory,  for  it  tends  to 
substitute  the  less  essential  facts  of  the  author's  life  for  the  more  important 
meaning  of  his  writings. 

The  primary  intention  of  the  teacher  of  literature  should  be  to  bring 
about  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  of  the  piece  of  writing  the 
pupil  reads.  The  content  of  any  piece  of  literature,  both  its  intellectual  and 
emotional  content,  must  be  grasped  by  the  reader.  A  general  impression  of 
what  a  poem,  a  play,  or  a  story  has  to  say  is  of  little  lasting  value.  The  goal 
of  understanding  is  the  author's  meaning  as  a  whole  and  in  detail.  Time 
and  study  must  be  given  to  learning  the  exact  meaning  and  the  suggestion 
of  his  words;  to  getting  an  understanding  of  the  background  of  the  composi- 
tion; to  outlining  the  plan  or  the  arrangement  of  the  story  or  essay.  But 
such  details  should  be  subordinated  to  the  main  purpose  of  making  clear  the 
author's  large  intention  and  the  composition's  meaning  as  a  whole,  especially 
in  its  relation  to  the  important  interests  of  life.  No  pieces  of  literature 
should  be  looked  upon  as  merely  a  group  of  problems  in  the  meaning  of 
words,  as  merely  an  historical  document,  or  merely  as  material  for  exercises 
in  outlining. 

Literature  should  be  so  taught  as  to  show  its  relations  to  important  social, 
mental,  and  emotional  interests  of  human  life.  Of  the  many  important 
interests  of  human  life  toward  which  the  teaching  of  literature  should  be 
directed,  the  following  themes  will  serve  to  group  the  books  generally  read  in 
the  high  school  course  in  English:  Romance  and  Adventure;  Great  Men; 
Great  Ideals;  Man  and  Nature;  American  Life  and  Ideals;  Fancy  and  Imagi- 
nation; Humor.  Below  (pp.  32-35)  are  given  some  suggestions  for  directing 
the  reading  according  to  these  interests. 

Under  this  scheme  abundant  opportunity  is  given  for  correlating  the  work 
in  English  with  instruction  in  other  subjects.  Advantage  of  such  contacts 
should  be  taken  by  every  teacher  of  English.  Contact  with  science  comes 
easily  through  the  Man  and  Nature  group;  history  and  civics  are  concerned 
with  American  Life  and  Ideals,  and  history,  again,  has  a  task  closely  related 
to  the  Great  Men  group. 

Opportunity  is  also  furnished  for  relating  much  of  the  reading  to  com- 
munity life  and  the  individual  experiences  of  the  pupils,  especially  in  the 
way  of  socializing  the  individual.  Local  and  temporal  interests  should  be 
established.  The  use  of  current  literature,  as  it  appears  in  books  and  reput- 
able magazines,  is  urgently  recommended. 
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Romance  and  Adventure 

The  love  of  action  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  makes  romance  an  appealing 
source  from  which  to  draw  selections  for  reading  and  study  in  the  early 
years  of  the  high  school.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  story  for  its  own 
sake.  The  teacher  should,  of  course,  know  the  source  of  the  narrative  and 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  story.  The  teacher  must  sometimes  lead 
youthful  curiosity  by  anecdotes  about  the  author  or  the  book,  or  by  discus- 
sions of  the  background  of  the  narrative.  These  ideals  should  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  aim  of  raising  the  pupils'  sense  of  expectancy  by  directing  their 
reading  with  three  questions  uppermost  in  their  minds:  Who  are  the  actors? 
What  do  they  do?  Where  are  they  acting?  An  introduction  to  a  book  may 
be  made  through  silent  reading  in  the  classroom,  the  teacher  being  nearby 
to  explain  difficulties.  Encourage  rapid  reading  for  a  grasp  of  the  story  as 
a  whole,  and  then  return  to  a  more  careful  second  reading.  Do  not  allow  the 
reading  to  drag.  For  instance,  "Ivanhoe"  is  likely  to  drag  if  as  many  as 
thirty  recitations  are  given  over  to  it.    Twelve  assignments  should  suffice. 

The  ballad — romance  in  song — appeals  to  youthful  interests  through  its 
presentation  of  primitive  emotions  and  its  communal  expression.  Pupils 
should  be  introduced  to  ballads  in  the  making  in  order  to  show  them  the 
purpose  and  the  method  of  composition  of  the  unknown  minstrels.  Turn 
the  class  into  a  small  community,  met  to  entertain  a  wandering  story-teller. 
Select  the  best  reader  or  singer  to  chant  or  recite  the  verses  which  carry  the 
story  and  let  the  other  pupils  carry  the  refrain.  Follow  this  by  calling  for 
original  tales  or  local  stories  or  continuations  of  the  ballads  recited. 

Great  Men;  Great  Ideals 

An  interest  in  action  naturally  leads  to  an  interest  in  those  who  perform 
them.  The  center  of  interest  may  be  led  from  what  men  do  to  what  men 
are.  The  epic  is  a  good  point  of  departure  from  the  ballad  or  the  tale  of 
adventure  (Ivanhoe  or  Kidnapped,  for  instance).  The  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad 
cluster  around  a  few  semi-mortals  who  challenge  the  imagination  by  their 
devotion  to  race  ideals.  These  great  books  of  Greek  civilization  may  be  easily 
simplified  and  made  real  by  organizing  the  class  into  groups  to  furnish 
information  about  the  actors,  both  that  which  is  revealed  in  the  texts  and 
that  which  may  be  gathered  from  other  sources,  and  about  their  costumes, 
occupations,  ceremonies,  amusements,  laws,  and  ideals.  Visualize  the  action 
by  calling  a  meeting  of  the  heroes  to  discuss  questions  of  conduct  on  some  of 
the  occasions  that  arise  in  the  story,  and  to  consider  what  these  characters 
would  do  in  the  face  of  problems  of  conduct  and  belief  today. 

Consideration  of  the  lives  of  great  men  in  literature  should  be  guided  by 
such  questions  as:  How  did  his  ideals  affect  his  life?  How  far  did  he  realize 
his  ideals?  What  services  did  he  render  humanity?  What  have  we  to 
learn  from  his  attitude  toward  life? 

The  great  Biblical  narratives,  told  in  a  simple,  straighforward  diction, 
reveal  inspiring  devotion,  powerful  in  life  and  in  death.  The  Idylls  of  the 
King,  symbolical  of  the  triumph  of  the  spiritual  over  the  sensual,  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  success  and  the  failure  of  great  men.  The  deeds  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  knights  speak  through  the  beauty  of  Tennyson's  lines.  As 
a  basis  for  the  appreciation  of  the  times  of  Arthur,  the  reading  of  the  Idylls 
should  follow  or  go  along  with  the  study  of  chivalry  in  history  classes.  Good 
results  in  character  judgment  are  likely  to  follow  if  each  student  be  required 
to  select  a  single  character  to  follow  throughout  the  narrative  for  all  the 
evidence  on  which  to  base  his  decision. 
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The  study  of  character  failures  belongs  to  the  later  years  of  the  high 
school.  Such  a  study  is  often  depressing  to  younger  students,  unless  keen 
analysis  makes  the  conclusions  just.  Some  of  the  greatest  characters  in 
literature  are,  however,  as  judged  from  ordinary  points  of  view,  eotire  fail- 
ures; but  they  are  persons  who  have  striven  mightily,  but  who,  througli 
some  small  defect  of  a  powerful  nature,  have  gone  down  into  defeat.  Great 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  making  a  distinction  between  this  sort  of  char- 
acter and  the  utterly  weak  or  thoroughly  bad  person,  and  to  bringing  out 
clearly  the  reality  of  the  struggle  and  the  pity  of  the  failure.  Do  not  try  to 
judge  unless  you  have  thoroughly  studied  the  situation  and  the  character 
traits  of  the  main  persons  in  the  narrative. 

American  Life  and  Ideals 

Interest  in  race  consciousness  started  in  the  earlier  grades  through  the 
tales  of  adventure  should  be  directed  to  a  more  mature  consideration  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  our  own  national  life  and  beliefs.  The  adventure  of 
American  pioneer  civilization,  the  wonder  of  our  youth  and  strength,  and  the 
remarkable  unity  in  the  great  variety  of  our  life,  are  entrancing  themes  of 
interest  told  in  some  of  our  literature.  Life  and  conditions  of  our  early 
settlement — contact  with  the  Indians  in  Cooper's  narratives,  which  show 
primitive  man  in  contact  with  a  more  advanced  civilization;  the  vastness  of 
our  forests  and  plains,  the  intrepid  romance  of  discovery  of  the  westward 
pioneers  in  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  early  days  in  California  in  Bret  Harte's 
short  stories;  the  Puritan  civilization  of  New  England  in  Hawthorne's  narra- 
tives; the  golden  age  of  Southern  life  in  Thomas  Nelson  Page — this  panorama 
of  our  civilization  is  pictured  in  our  writings.  A  good  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can history,  of  our  political,  geographical,  and  social  history,  is  required  of 
the  teacher;  but  American  literature  should  not  be  taught  merely  as  history; 
rather  the  appealing  imaginative  aspects  of  it  should  be  the  aim  of  its 
study.  Not  all  of  the  writings  suggested  can,  perhaps,  be  read,  but  some 
choice  should  be  made  of  writings  that  will  represent  all  the  important  sides 
of  our  life.  Thus  we  may  understand  ourselves  better  than  we  always  do  at 
the  present  time,  and  may  move  from  the  provincialism  that  makes  so  many 
of  us  think  that  "the  other  fellow"  is  peculiar  or  an  object  of  suspicion.  A 
truly  national  feeling  may  be  arrived  at  by  a  close  study  of  several  local 
conditions. 

Not  only  should  we  learn  through  our  literature  how  we  came  to  be  and 
how  we  are  arranged  on  this  continent,  but  we  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
what  the  Nation  has  thought  about,  of  what  ideals  have  stirred  the  national 
life,  and  of  what  enthusiasms  have  moved  our  most  sensitive  and  most  ex- 
pressive citizens.  Whence  have  come  our  inheritance  of  ideals  and  institu- 
tions? Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  has  its  prime  reason  for  inclusion  in 
the  reading  list  in  its  part-answer  to  this  question.  The  political  character 
istics  attributed  to  the  Colonists  by  Burke  should  be  analyzed  in  the  light  of 
ideals  of  the  United  States  in  its  various  periods,  particularly  of  those  that 
guided  us  in  the  Great  War.  Expression  of  other  elements  of  our  inherit- 
ance should  be  found  in  the  writings  of  later  non-British  immigrants.  Our 
political  principles — national  and  international — have  been  defined  at  differ- 
ent periods  in  Washington's,  Webster's,  Lincoln's,  and  Wilson's  writings; 
and  summaries  of  Democracy  and  Americanism  are  expressed  in  those  of 
Grady,  Roosevelt,  and  others.  The  ideas,  of  course,  are  the  main  interest 
in  such  compositions;  but  they  are  themes  worthy  of  the  highest  forms  of 
expression,  and  they  have  been  worthily  treated. 
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Man  and  Nature 

Man  is  considered  in  his  social  and  national  relations  under  the  preceding 
topics.  Man  does  not,  however,  live  only  with  man,  for  h's  civilization  has 
not  released  him  from  his  relation  to  animals,  his  helpers  and  companions 
of  the  out-of-doors.  The  primitive  relationships  of  man  and  animals  are 
represented  through  the  stirring  stories  in  the  Jungle  Books.  This  human- 
izing of  animals  appeals  to  the  early  high  school  years.  In  the  reading  of  the 
Kipling  stories  there  should,  also,  be  brought  out  the  conflict  between  the 
free  life  of  the  forest  and  the  restricted  town-lire;  the  life  of  the  out-of-doors 
is,  however,  not  without  its  own  law;  natural  law  exists  in  the  jungle,  too. 
The  conflict  between  the  brutal  elements  in  wild  life  and  the  repressions 
acquired  through  civilization  may  bo  shown  through  reading  Jack  London's 
"Call  of  the  Wild,"  in  which  the  triumph  of  the  primitive  in  the  dog-hero  is 
represented.  A  thrilling  account  of  man's  fight  with  the  elemental  in  nature 
is  given  in  David  Crockett's  "Autobiography." 

Fancy  and  Imagination 

In  the  literature  of  fancy  and  imagination  is  represented  man's  relation  to 
the  unknown.  The  material  of  this  sort  of  literature  is  not  fact  or  opinion, 
but  fancy.  The  element  of  wonder  in  the  human  mind  may  be  guided  from 
its  cruder  forms  in  human  adventure  to  the  more  picturesque  and  fanciful 
forms  of  it  in  the  making  of  an  imaginary  world.  This  is  the  land  of 
"A  Mid-summer  Nights  Dream"  and  the  country  of  the  Forest  of  Arden  in 
"As  You  Like  It."  It  matters  little  where  the  imaginary  scene  is  laid,  but 
this  newly  created  world  of  a  writer  must  be  made  by  him  real  and  vivid 
and  full  of  significance.  In  "The  Ancient  Mariner"  the  author's  purpose,  as 
it  must  be  shown  the  pupils,  was  to  make  his  supernatural  world  as  real  as 
the  actual  world.  The  pictures  of  this  nonactual  world  are  vividly  painted, 
and  the  probability  of  their  existence,  it  must  be  pointed  out  again,  is  made 
more  appealing  by  the  simple  diction  and  the  exquisite  rhythm.  It  is  in 
a  study  of  literature  of  the  imagination  that  the  technique  of  poetry  should  be 
stressed.  The  names  of  the  various  schemes  of  versification  used  in  English 
poetry  are  of  no  great  importance,  but  the  sound  appeal  of  poetry,  like  the 
influence  of  music,  is  to  be  gained  by  repetition  and  practice.  Poetry  of  this 
sort  is  composed  to  appeal  through  the  ear  rather  than  through  the  eye. 
The  teacher  should  read  simply  and  effectively  a  good  deal  of  sound  poetry 
to  the  class.  For  an  excellent  effect  in  transferring  the  listener  from 
one  scene  to  another  and  then  back  again,  try  Alfred  Noyes'  "The  Barrel 
Organ,"  and  for  arousing  a  whimsical  effect  use  the  same  author's  "Forty 
Singing  Seamen." 

It  is  here,  too,  that  the  matter  of  diction  should  receive  attention.  In 
poetry  of  a  highly  imaginative  order  the  use  of  words  to  produce  the  illusion 
is  carried  far;  in  addition  to  their  logical  meanings  (which  is  the  primary 
concern  we  have  with  them  in  factual  writing),  there  is  the  figurative,  sug- 
gestive use  of  words,  by  which  they  are  made  to  suggest  much  more  than 
they  actually  say.  This  fine  flavor  of  words,  this  response  to  the  tunes  that 
are  possible  :'n  their  arrangement,  are  the  deepest  elements  in  the  genuine  ap- 
preciation of  literature.  This,  quite  naturally,  is  the  most  difficult  task  of 
teaching  literature.  Appreciation  defies  analysis.  It  will  always  leave  some 
cold.  But  it  can  be  greatly  encouraged  by  proper  guidance  on  the  part  of  one 
who  himself  has  feeling  for  the  higher  reaches  of  human  expression. 
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Lyric  poetry  is  the  chief  carrier  of  fancy  and  imagination.  It  is  (usually) 
unconcerned  with  the  objective  elements  of  life,  except  as  they  are  brought 
in  to  reflect  a  personal  expression  of  the  way  they  strike  a  sensitive  person- 
ality. This  subjective  element — the  emotions  of  hope,  fear,  disappointment, 
joy — is  given  such  vivid  expression  (in  "The  Skylark,"  for  instance)  that 
the  reader  can  momentarily  make  the  mood  his  own  and  share  the  poet's 
more  exalted  expression  of  our  own  vague  impulses.  This  is  another,  and 
one  of  the  most  important,  means  of  teaching  literature. 

Humor 

Expression  of  the  healthy  emotion  of  humor  is  widely  distributed  in  writ- 
ing, and  should  be  taken  account  of  in  the  teaching  of  literature.  The  pure 
enjoyment  of  the  emotion  should  be  stressed.  A  sense  of  humor  is  almost 
universally  distributed,  although  it  frequently  becomes  dried  up  through 
nonuse  or  through  an  over-developed  egoism.  Such  a  valuable  quality  of  liv- 
ing should  be  ministered  to  in  school  instruction,  for  in  its  developed  form  an 
appreciation  of  humor  is  frequently  a  saving  grace,  and  it  not  infrequently 
serves  as  a  safety-valve  for  the  explosion  of  over-wrought  feelings  aroused 
under  difficult  or  distressing  circumstances. 

Instruction  should,  then,  aim  at  training  the  natural  sense  of  humor  away 
from  a  satisfaction  with  the  crude  humor  of  the  "slap-stick"  farce,  from  the 
primitive  response  of  laughing  at  some  one  (the  "other  fellow")  when  he 
falls  down,  and  from  pleasure  in  the  cruelty  of  a  practical  joke.  Continued 
indulgence  in  this  kind  of  humor  blunts  the  appreciation  of  the  finer  shades 
of  the  emotion.  Instruction  should  begin  with  the  simpler  forms  of  humor, 
as  the  "mischief"  of  Mark  Twain's  boys,  which  is  always  obvious  and  some- 
times rough,  through  Uncle  Remus'  delightful  but  not  subtle  tales,  through 
the  boisterous  anecdotes  of  O.  Henry,  through  the  quaint  and  whimsical 
absurdities  of  Mrs.  Wiggs,  on  to  the  refined  thrusts  of  The  Rivals.  Speci- 
mens of  these  and  other  grades  of  humor  should  be  exhibited  to  the  pupils, 
with  the  characteristics  of  each  class  pointed  out  and  the  bases  of  the  humor- 
ous appeal  accounted  for.  Here  it  should  be  noted,  for  example,  that  a  ridicu- 
lous representation  of  a  behavior  natural  to  a  particular  age  is  usually  not 
appealing  in  its  humor  to  a  reader  of  that  age,  as  Tarkington's  "Seventeen,'' 
for  'nstance,  with  all  its  delight  for  grown-ups,  is  generally  not  considered 
funny  by  pupils  of  seventeen,  to  whom  being  seventeen  is  too  serious  a  busi- 
ness to  be  laughed  at. 

The  elements  that  make  situations  facetious  should  be  analyzed  in  detail. 
Such  situations  are  usually  brought  about  through  a  misfit  between  what 
actually  appears  and  what  has  been  expected;  something — a  person,  his  dress, 
his  actions,  his  words — is  out  of  keeping  with  the  normal  and  the  expected 
and  hence  appears  absurd,  in  various  degrees  and  forms  of  absurdity.  When 
the  difference  is  made  to  appear  between  boast  and  action,  between  practice 
and  performance,  there  frequently  is  thereby  suggested  some  useful  criticism 
of  accepted  social  practices  or  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature.  This  °. 
in  its  highest  forms,  deftly  hidden  in  the  obvious  humor.  The  ideas  thus  sug- 
gested may  be  more  effectively  expressed  than  if  they  were  more  bluntl> 
stated.   This  use  is  the  highest  function  of  comedy. 

B.  Composition 

The  proficiency  in  the  use  of  language  to  which  high  school  pupils  should 
be  brought  is  definitely  set  forth  in  a  statement  of  the  Minimum  Essentials  in 
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English  Composition,  adopted  by  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  English 
Teachers  at  Greensboro,  on  March  18,  1922.  It  will  be  impossible  to  arrive 
at  the  goal  set  by  this  standard  without  affording  pupils  constant  practice  in 
writing  and  supervised  talking.  The  nature  of  a  composition  exercise  is  not 
of  so  great  importance  as  is  its  frequency.  Habituation  to  the  formal  pro- 
cesses of  expression  is  necessary  for  confidence  in  the  use  of  language.  Little 
will  be  availed  if  the  teacher  requires  only  a  slight  effort  at  writing  every 
two  or  three  weeks.  Little  will  be  availed  if  the  written  work  of  the  pupil  is 
not  criticised  promptly  and  given  to  the  writer  for  a  prompt  correction  of 
his  errors.  In  the  case  of  teachers  who  must  handle  the  English  instruction 
of  a  large  number  of  pupils  this  task  is  frequently  a  heavy  burden.  But  what 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 

In  no  other  subject  does  individual  instruction  count  for  more  than  it  does 
in  composition.  Frequent  out-of-class  conferences  should  be  held  with  pupils 
in  regard  to  their  work  in  composition. 

As  far  as  possible,  an  actual  purpose  should  be  found,  or  an  object  assumed, 
for  the  pupil's  writing  a  composition.  Themes  should  not  be  merely  things 
that  have  to  be  written.  Interest  in  the  subject-matter  and  a  desire  for 
expression  must  be  aroused.  Much  of  the  writing  should  take  the  form  of  the 
various  channels  of  expression  the  pupils  will  be  called  upon  to  use  in  their 
life  experiences:  letters  (business  and  personal),  reports,  announcements, 
resolutions,  advertisements,  and  the  like.  Opportunity  should,  of  course,  be 
given  for  imaginative  expression  through  writing  sketches,  short  stories, 
arguments,  and — if  the  abilities  and  the  tastes  of  the  class  warrant  such 
assignments — poems  and  plays.  For  the  average  student  an  expository  sub- 
ject will  serve  best. 

In  oral  composition  the  teacher  should  strive  so  to  train  his  pupils  that 
they  will  be  able  to  read  unhesitatingly  a  page  of  prose  of  no  unusual 
difficulty,  to  summarize  its  thought  in  their  own  words,  to  talk  unhaltingly 
at  least  for  five  minutes  from  an  outline,  with  a  distinct  articulation  and  in 
a  pleasing  tone  of  voice. 

Needless  to  say,  the  example  of  the  teacher  will  count  for  much  in  teaching 
composition.  The  teacher  should  write  and1  speak  correct  and  effective 
English. 


The  Minimum  Essentials  in  the  first  high-school  year  are: 
To  pass  from  Grade  VIII  the  pupil  must,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  spell  these 
words  correctly: 


III.  MATERIAL  FOR  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 
IJV  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


FIRST  YEAR 


A.  Composition 


all  right 


families 
immediately 


occurred 

preferred 

quantity 

sandwich 

to 


accept 
at  last 
cipher 
divide 
definite 


Jones's 

lady's 

ninth 


occasion 


too 


dollar's  worth 

easily 

enemies 


offered 
opened 


usually 
used  to 
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Make  correct  use  of  these  grammatical  forms: 

Verbs:  freeze,  rise,  raise,  spring,  tear,  swim,  sit,  and  lie. 
Miscellaneous:  this  kind  for  these  kind. 
Distinction  between  leave  and  let. 

Use  of  have  for  of  in  such  construction  as  "he  must  have  gone." 
Different  from  for  different  than  or  to. 

Distinction  between  like  and  as  in  such  a  construction  as:  "I  feel  like  I  had 
done  something  wrong." 

Recognition  of  such  parts  of  speech  as  nouns,  adjectives  and  verbs. 
Elimination  of  all  double  negatives. 
Elimination  of  stringy  compound  sentences. 

Use  these  marks  of  punctuation  correctly: 
Comma  to  set  off  substantive  in  direct  address. 
Comma  to  set  off  apositives. 

Comma  to  set  off  separate  coordinate^  clauses  connected  by  a  simple  con- 
junction. 

Comma  to  set  off  a  dependent  clause  preceding  its  principal  clause. 
Comma  to  set  off  such  expressions  as  he  said  preceding  direct  quotations 
in  narrative. 

Comma  between  nouns  and  adjectives  in  series  even  though  the  last  two  be 
connected  by  a  conjunction. 

Semicolon  between  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  which  are  not  joined 
by  a  conjunction. 

Avoid  use  of  capitals  for  points  of  the  compass  and  for  such  general  words 
as  school  and  city. 

Prepare  his  manuscript  with  regard  to: 
Proper  division  of  words  at  the  end  of  a  line. 
Writing  out  of  and  and  the  writing  of  it  horizontally. 
Dotting  of  i's  and  crossing  of  t's  simply  and  accurately. 

After  a  pupil  has  passed  from  the  eighth  grade  there  ought  to  be  no  neces- 
sity for  further  attention  to  matters  of  manuscript  preparation.  All  of  the 
qualities  of  a  neatly  prepared  paper  should  now  be  matters  of  habit.  No 
student  should  be  passed  from  this  grade  who  does  not: 

Write  a  hand  at  least  equal  to  thirty  in  the  Ayers  scale  or  eight  on  the 
Thorndyke  scale. 

Arrange  pages  in  order. 

Know  how  to  copy  accurately  ten  lines  of  either  poetry  or  prose. 
Observe  proper  form  in  margins,  indentions,  and  placing  of  title. 
Fold  and  endorse  his  themes  :'n  accordance  with  the  rules  in  vogue  in  his 
school. 

Know  how  to  incorporate  into  the  body  of  his  theme  a  quotation  of  prose 
or  poetry. 

Show  properly  where  one  sentence  ends  and  another  begins. 
Properly  cancel  incorrect  expressions. 

Observe  all  rules  for  punctuation  laid  down  for  previous  grades. 
Regularly  punctuate  and  paragraph  conversation  properly. 
Observe  the  ordinary  rules  of  syntax. 

Have  a  proper  conception  of  the  paragraph  and  paragraph  unity. 
WTrite  a  social  and  business  letter  perfect  so  far  as  form  is  concerned. 
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The  pupils'  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  meeting  these  requirements 
through  practice  in  writing  simple  dictation,  themes  of  one  paragraph, 
sentence  exercises,  and  the  simple  forms  of  letters;  through  making  simple 
talks  on  subjects  of  general  interest,  especially  local  happenings,  talking  over 
themes  that  are  to  be  written  later,  delivery  of  memorized  passages  and  read- 
ing of  selections  so  as  to  convey  the  writer's  meaning  and  get  the  class'  atten- 
tion. Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  common  errors  in  the  spoken 
language,  as  the  double  negative  and  the  incorrect  principal  parts  of  verbs. 


The  reading  in  the  first  high-school  year  should  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing list.  At  least  four  of  the  books  should  be  assigned  for  home  or  library 
reading.  The  school  library  should  have  on  its  shelves  the  books  in  the  read- 
ing lists  and,  whenever  possible,  in  more  than  one  copy.  The  teacher 
should,  of  course,  put  well-chosen  additional  books  for  supplementary  reading 
on  the  library  shelves.  A  minimum  number  of  hours  of  reading  every  week 
should  be  required,  and  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  more  than  the 
minimum  requirements;  many  pupils  will  do  this  if  they  are  allowed  access 
to  a  "browsing"  shelf  that  holds  these  extra  books.  For  careful  classroom 
study  as  many  books  should  be  chosen  as  the  time  allows. 

Romance  and  Adventure:  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island  (C.E.)*;  Scott's 
Ivanhoe  (C.E.)*;  Lady  of  the  Lake  (C.E.)*;  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  (Voy- 
ages to  Lilliput  and  Brobdignag) ;  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe;  Irving's  Sketch 
Book  (selections)  (C.E.)*;  Browning's  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix;  Incident  of  the  French  Camp;  Herve  Riel  (C.E.)*;  Tales 
of  Knightly  Adventure;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Great  Men;  Gh~eat  Ideals:  Mabie's  Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know; 
Hawthorne's  Great  Stone  Face;  Julius  Caesar  (C.E.)*. 

Man  and  Nature:  Kipling's  Jungle  Books  (I  and  II) ;  London's  Call  of  the 
Wild. 

Humor:  Mark  Twain's  Tom  Sawyer,  Huckleberry  Finn. 


The  Minimum  Essentials  for  the  second  high-school  year  are: 
To  pass  from  Grade  IX  the  pupil  must,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  spell  these 
words  correctly: 


B.  Literature 


SECOND  YEAR 


A.  Composition 


accidentally 

accommodate 

accustom 

address 

against 

although 

altogether 

amount 

apologize 

approach 

argument 

around 

arrangement 


arrive 

athletics 

benefit 

captain 

committee 

corner 

definitely 

descend 

development 

despair 

disapprove 

disturb 

embarrass 


enthusiastically  noticeably 

especially  o'clock 

few  occasionally 

fourteen  opinion 

greatest  originally 

guard  particularly 

hurrying  peaceably 

imagine  preparation 

judgment  priviege 

marriage  porch 

merely  possibly 

naturally  possess 

nickel  practically 


*Note. — "C.E."  means  College  Entrance, 
for  entrance  to  college. 


The  books  marked  "C.E."  are  those  required 
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precede 

prisoner 

prove 

recommend 
religious 
replies 
repetition 


separation 
shepherd 
secretary 
similar 


studying 


ridiculous 
safely 


surely 

supplies 

suspicious 

successful 

syllable 

unconscious 

unmanageable 


victuals 
victorious 


woman 


village 
villain 
weird 


women 


By  this  year  the  student  should  have  mastered  and  put  in  practice  four 
of  the  most  useful  spelling  rules. 

Make  correct  use  of  these  grammatical  forms: 

Be  able  to  write  simple,  complex,  and  compound  sentences. 

Recognize  various  kinds  of  phrases  and  clauses  and  understand  their  use 
in  a  given  sentence. 

Recognize  the  difference  between  coordinating  and  subordinating  con- 
junctions. 

Recognize  the  relationship  expressed  by  the  relative  pronoun  and  the  con- 
junctive adverb. 

Use  these  marks  of  punctuation  correctly: 
The  comma  to  set  off  absolute  phrases. 

The  comma  with  words  or  phrases  or  parenthetic  function. 

The  comma  to  indicate  separation  between  sentence  elements  that  might, 
in  reading,  be  improperly  joined  or  misunderstood  were  there  no  comma. 

The  semicoln  between  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  which  are  joined 
by  one  of  the  conjunctive  adverbs. 

The  semicolon  between  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  which  are  joined 
by  a  simple  conjunction  when  these  clauses  are  somewhat  long  or  have 
commas  within  themselves. 

The  colon  after  a  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  which  serves  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  something  that  follows,  such  as  a  list  or  an  extended  quotation. 

The  dash  when  a  sentence  is  abruptly  broken  off  before  its  completion. 

The  dash  to  enclose  parenthetic  matter  when  that  matter  is  not  so  remote 
from  the  context  as  to  require  parenthesis  marks. 

Master  these  miscellaneous  considerations: 

Avoid  use  of  abreviations  accepted  in  business  correspondence  when  writ- 
ing formal  composition.  Such  forms  as  &,  R.R.,  Co.,  etc.,  should  always  be 
written  out  in  full  in  formal  compositions. 

Master  the  mechanics  of  a  clear  topical  outline. 

Have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  function  of  a  paragraph  and  ability  to 
recognize  the  different  types,  such  as  introductory,  usual,  transitional,  and 
summary. 

Know  the  diacritical  marks  and  show  a  willingness  to  make  frequent  use 
of  the  dictionary. 

The  student  should  build  up  a  list  of  words  he  has  been  mispronouncing 
and  form  correct  habits  with  such  words  as:  often,  finance,  bouquet,  pretty, 
duty,  allies,  forehead,  apricot,  apparatus,  grimace,  extant,  coupon,  culinary, 
gratis,  heinous,  roof  and  rinse. 

The  pupils'  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  meeting  these  requirements 
through  writing  simple,  complex,  and  compound  sentences;  short  themes  (at 
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least  one  every  week),  letters  (friendly  and  business  letters),  reports  of  club 
and  society  meetings,  announcements,  and  telegrams;  through  oral  reports  on 
books  read  at  home  or  in  the  library,  discussions  of  school  interests,  delivery 
of  memorized  selections  or  prepared  readings;  through  conducting  simple 
society  or  class  meetings.  Specific  speech  drills  should  be  provided  to  cure 
the  most  obvious  defects  of  the  class. 


The  reading  in  the  second  high-school  year  should  be  selected  from  the 
following  books.  At  least  five  of  the  books  should  be  assigned  for  home  or 
library  reading.  As  many  should  be  chosen  for  careful  classroom  study  as 
the  time  allows. 

Romance  and  Adventure:  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Dickens' 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (C.E.)*;  Poe's  Short  Stories;  Doubleday's  Stories  of 
Invention;  Middle  English  and  Scottish  Ballads. 

Great  Men;  Great  Ideals:  Selections  from  the  ^Eneid,  the  Odyssey  (C.E.)*; 
Franklin's  Autobiography  (C.E.)*;  Southey's  Nelson". 

American  Life  and  Ideals:  Cooper's  Novels;  Eggleston's  The  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster;  The  Hoosier  Schoolboy;  Page's  Red  Book;  Wister's  The  Vir- 
ginian; Longfellow's  Building  of  the  Ship;  a  collection  of  Civil  War  poems; 
Whitman's  I  Hear  America  Singing. 

Man  and  Nature:  Seton-Thompson's  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known;  selec- 
tions from  Audubon;  selections  from  David  Crockett's  Autobiography;  selec- 
tions from  John  Burrough's  Essays. 

Humor:  Harris'  Tales  From  Uncle  Remus. 


The  Minimum  Essentials  in  the  third  high-school  year  are: 
To  pass  from  Grade  X  the  pupil  must,  as  a  matter  of  habit;  spell  these 
words  correctly: 


B.  Literature 


THIRD  YEAR 


A.  Composition 


abbreviation 

academy 

accuracy 

aggravate 

ancient 

announcement 

annually 

anxious 

architect 

assistant 

attendance 

balance 

boundary 

bulletin 

calendar 

canyon 

carriage 

cataract 


citizen 

college 

commercial 

connection 

conquering 

conscientious 

considerably 

contagious 

convenience 

courtesy 

courteous 

customary 

delicious 

democracy 

descendent 

dissipation 

double 

ecstasy 


electric 

eligible 

exaggerate 

exhausted 

extraordinary 

extravagance 

familiar 

foreigner 

guardian 

gymnasium 

horizontal 

humorous 

hypocrisy 

inaugurate 

irrigation 

inflammation 

intellectual 

intelligence 


innocence 

knowledge 

license 

manual 

magazine 

management 

memorize 

merchandise 

millinery 

miscellaneous 

murmur 

mysterious 

nuisance 

obstacle 

opposite 

pennant 

performance 

persuade 


*Note. — "C.E."  means  College  Entrance.  The  books  marked  "C.E."  are  those  required 
for  entrance  to  college. 
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poisonous 

prejudice 

presence 

proceed 

procedure 

professor 

proficient 


pursuit 
recollect 
rehearsal 
responsibility- 
restaurant 
seminary 
sophomore 


superintendent  tragedy 


superstitious 

supersede 

specimen 

symmetry 

sympathize 

temperature 


treasurer 

unnecessary 

unreasonable 

vegetable 

vengeance 

visible 


Make  correct  use  of  these  grammatical  forms: 
Transitive  and  intransitive  verb. 
The  subjunctive  mood  when  the  sense  requires  it. 
The  proper  sequence  of  tenses. 

Distinction  between  restrictive  and  nonrestrictive  modifier. 

Distinction  between  the  adjective  and  adverb,  testing  whether  the  word 
modifies  the  subject  or  the  verb. 

Avoid  the  is  when  and  is  where  clauses  as  well  as  such  constructions  as 
"There  is  (a  man)  who  (is  sick)." 

Establish  proper  forms  for  stating  cause  and  reason.  (Avoid  such  forms 
as  "The  reason  he  went  home  is  because  it  is  raining.") 

Eliminate  the  dangling  eliptical  clauses,  gerund,  and  participle. 

Use  these  marks  of  punctuation  correctly: 
The  comma  to  set  off  nonrestrictive  clauses. 

The  comma  to  set  off  some  simple  interjections  such  as:  "Oh,  look;  he's 
coming." 

The  comma  to  set  off  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  not  joined  by  a  con- 
junction when  these  clauses  are  short,  have  no  interior  punctuation  them- 
selves, and  are  closely  parallel  in  substance  and  form. 

Master  these  miscellaneous  forms: 

Apply  the  principles  of  unity,  coherence  and  emphasis  to  sentences,  para- 
graphs, and  themes. 

Interpret  corrective  marks  on  themes  carefully. 

Eliminate  the  "shift  of  sentence  plan"  and  weak  and  divided  reference. 
Show  familiarity  with  whatever  reference  books,  indexes,  etc.,  the  school 
library  affords. 

The  pupils'  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  meeting  these  requirements 
through  continued  practice  in  letter  writing,  preparation  of  outlines  for 
fairly  long  themes  on  subjects  of  general  interest,  writing  of  news  stories, 
editorials  (for  the  school  paper  or  annual,  if  one  is  published),  reproduction 
of  chapel  talks  and  other  addresses,  and  making  briefs  for  arguments 
advanced  in  oral  work;  through  four-minute  speeches  from  memorized  (and 
criticised)  outlines,  reading  of  original  work,  general  discussion  of  current 
events,  reports  on  books  read  outside  of  the  class,  preparation  of  vocabulary 
exercises.  ■ 

B.  Literature 

The  reading  in  the  third  high-school  year  should  be  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing books.  At  least  five  books  should  be  assigned  for  home  or  library 
reading.  As  many  should  be  chosen  for  careful  classroom  study  as  the  time 
allows. 
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Romance  and  Adventure:  Kipling's  Captains  Courageous;  Doyle's  Sher- 
lock Holmes;  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho!;  Merchant  of  Venice  (C.E.)*;  Ham- 
lin Garland,  Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie;  Sohrab  and  Rustum  (C.E.)*. 

Great  Men;  Great  Ideals:  Macauley's  Johnson  (C.E.)*;  Drinkwater's 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

American  Life  and  Ideals:  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  Harte's  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp,  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flats;  Cable's  Old  Creole  Days;  Simms' 
Yemassee;  Craddock's  Prophet  of  Great  Smoky;  Hale's  Man  Without  a 
Country;  Grady's  The  New  South;  Riis'  The  Making  of  an  American;  Mary 
Antin;  The  Promised  Land;  Roosevelt's  True  Americanism;  a  collection  of 
Southern  poetry;  Brook's  North  Carolina  Poetry;  Lowell's  Odes;  a  collection 
of  Southern  prose  and  poetry;  Whittier's  Centennial  Hymn. 

Man  and  Nature:  Selections  from  Audubon;  selections  from  Crockett's 
Autobiography;  Hudson's  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia. 

Fancy  and  Imagination:  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream;  As  You  Like  It 
(C.E.)*;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner  (C.E.)*;  selections  from  Alfred 
Noyes;  selections  from  Sidney  Lanier. 

Humor:  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch;  Noyes'  Forty  Singing  Seamen; 
0.  Henry's  The  Ransom  of  Red  Chief;  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

FOURTH  YEAR 
A.  Composition 

The  Minimum  Essentials  in  the  fourth  high-school  year  are: 

The  committee  believes  that,  with  the  work  suggested  for  the  previous 
grades  actually  accomplished,  the  senior  year  should  be  left  free  for  practice 
and  the  perfecting  of  the  thousand  and  one  intracacies  with  which  this  report 
has  been  unable  to  concern  itself.  It  wishes  to  urge  upon  all  teachers  of 
Senior  English  the  necessity  of  regular  and  consistent  composition  work,  and 
suggests : 

1.  That  short  themes  should  be  required  at  least  once  a  week. 

2.  That  themes  should  be  read  by  the  instructor  within  a  reasonable  time 
and  returned  for  student's  revision  or  rewriting. 

3.  That  the  members  of  the  class  should  each  own  a  standard  handbook  of 
composition. 

4.  That  each  student  be  required  to  return  these  themes  revised  or  rewrit- 
ten, art  the  same  time  keeping  a  personal  note-book  of  the  errors  that  continue 
to  recur  in  his  theme. 

In  addition  to  these  papers,  intensive  drill  extending  over  a  period  of  some 
weeks  in  the  common  errors  indicated  in  any  one  of  these  texts  should  be 
looked  upon  as  essential,  especial  attention  being  given  to  the  reappearance 
of  such  common  errors  as: 

1.  Comma  or  period  fault. 

2.  Excessive  coordination. 

3.  Dangling  elliptical  clause,  gerund,  or  participle. 

4.  Vague  reference  of  pronouns. 

The  pupils'  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  meeting  these  essentials  by 
writing  frequent  short  themes  on  topics  of  interest  to  the  individual  pupils. 


*Note. — "C.E."  means  College  Entrance.  The  books  marked  "C.E."  are  those  lequired 
for  entrance  to  tollege. 
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making  an  outline  of  a  theme  of  about  fifteen  hundred  words,  writing  the 
theme  so  prepared  for,  practice  in  dialogue  writing  and  the  composition  of 
a  short  story;  through  short  talks  on  topics  of  personal,  local,  and  national 
interest;  oral  reading  of  dramatic  dialogues;  delivery  of  memorized  selec- 
tions, and  the  writing,  staging,  and  playing  of  a  drama  by  the  class. 

B.  Literature 

The  reading  in  the  fourth  high-school  year  should  be  selected  from  the 
following  books.  At  least  six  of  the  books  should  be  assigned  for  home  or 
library  reading.  As  many  should  be  chosen  for  careful  classroom  study  as 
the  time  allows: 

Romance  and  Adventure:  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone;  Service's  The  Spell 
of  the  Yukon;  Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chilian;  N.  H.  Moore,  Deeds  of  Daring 
Done  by  Girls. 

Great  Men;  Tragic  Failures:  Macbeth  (C.E.)*;  Hamlet  (C.E.)*;  Car- 
lyle's  Essay  on  Burns;  Browning's  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

American  Life  and  Ideals:  Garland's  A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border,  A 
Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border;  O'Henry's  Heart  of  the  West;  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  (C.E.)*;  Washington's  Farewell  Address;  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Speech;  Lincoln's  Letters;  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  selec- 
tions from  Wilson's  speeches;  Moody's  Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation;  Graham's 
Education  and  Citizenship;  a  collection  of  World  War  Poems;  a  collection 
of  American  short  stories. 

Man  and  Nature:  Selections  from  Hurley. 

Fancy  and  Imagination:  Peabody's  The  Piper;    Milton's   Minor  Poems 
(C.E.)*;  Golden  Treasury,  Book  IV;  The  Tempest  (C.E.)*. 
Humor:  Sheridan's  The  Rivals;  Twelfth  Night. 

Additional  Books  for  Home  Reading 

From  the  following  list  substitutions  may,  in  some  cases,  be  made  for 
books  recommended  in  the  earlier  lists.  Substitution  is  advisable  only  when 
the  books  on  the  recommended  list  have  been  read  in  the  lower  grades  or 
when  the  selections  are  unquestionably  too  easy  or  too  difficult  for  the  attain- 
ments of  a  particular  class.  To  provide  material  for  substitution  is  not, 
however,  the  main  purpose  of  this  list.  Its  large  aim  is  to  furnish  the 
English  teacher  a  group  of  books  of  diverse  appeals  to  suit  the  interests  of 
individual  pupils.  The  list  is  intended,  above  all,  to  minister  to  the  pleas- 
ure and  profit  of  those  promising  pupils  who  ask  for  more  reading  than 
is  required  merely  "to  pass  the  course."  The  list  might  easily  have  been 
made  longer.  It  is  confined  to  its  present  limits  by  a  conviction  that  too 
great  breadth  of  choice  may  easily  produce  confusion — confusion  in  the  mind 
of  the  teacher  and  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS 

Alcot:  Little  Women;  Little  Men.  Burrie:  Peter  and  Wendy.  Burroughs : 
Birds  and  Bees;  Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers;  Curious  Homes  and  Their 
Tenants.  Bullen:  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.  Brown:  Rab  and  His  Friends. 
Cooper's  Novels  (C.E.)*.    Lanier:  The  Boy's  King  Arthur.    Oliphant:  Bob, 


*Note. — "C.E."  means  College  Entrance.  The  books  marked  "C.E."  are  those  required 
for  entrance  to  college. 
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Son  of  Battle.  Gilder:  The  Autobiography  of  a  Tom  Boy.  Dodge:  Hans 
Brinkler  on  Skates.  Ouida:  Dog  of  Flanders;  A  Nuremberg  Stove.  Rice: 
Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  Roosevelt:  Stories  of  the  Great  West; 
His  Letters  to  His  Children.  Riley:  Poems  Here  at  Home.  Thwaites: 
Daniel  Boone.  Dickens:  Oliver  Twist  (C.E.)~*.  Page:  Two  Little  Confed- 
erates. Garland:  A  Boy's  Life  on  the  Prairie.  Peaoody :  Old  Greek  Stories. 
Haaren  and  Poland:  Famous  Men  of  Rome;  Famous  Men  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Kipling:  Barrack  Room  Ballads  (C.E.)*.  Macaulay:  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome  (C.E.)*.  Stevenson:  Kidnapped  (C.E.)*;  David  Balfour.  White: 
The  Court  of  Boyville;  The  Magic  Forest. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

Doyle:  The  White  Company.  Kelly:  Little  Citizens.  Kipling:  The  Day's 
Work;  The  Light  That  Failed.  Byron:  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  (C.E.)*. 
Bolton:  Girls  Who  Became  Famous;  Boys  Who  Became  Famous.  Grenfel: 
Vikings  of  Today.  Parton:  Captains  of  Industry.  Noyes:  Sherwood;  Drake. 
Shakespeare :  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (C.E.)*.  Stevenson:  Travels  With  a 
Donkey  (C.E.)*;  An  Inland  Voyage  (C.E.)*.  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress 
(C.E.)*.  Barrie:  The  Little  Minister.  Kingsley :  Westward  Ho!  (C.E.)*. 
Weyman:  A  Gentleman  of  France;  Under  the  Red  Robe.  Clemens:  A  Con- 
necticut Yankee  at  King  Arthur's  Court;  Life  on  the  Mississippi.  Masefield: 
The  Story  of  a  Round  House;  Salt  Water  Ballads.  McNeill:  Lyrics  from 
Cotton  Land.  Addams:  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House.  Scott:  Quentin  Dur- 
ward;  Kenilworth  (C.E.)*.  Page:  In  Ole  Virginia.  Jerome:  The  Passing  of 
the  Third  Floor  Back.  Boswell:  Life  of  Johnson  (C.E,)*.  Melville:  Typee; 
Moby  Dick.  Hugo:  Les  Miserables.  Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II 
(C.E.)*.  Goldsmith:  The  Deserted  Village  (C.E.)*.  Barrie:  Half-Hours. 
Rostand:  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Curtis:  Prue  and  I  (C.E.)*.  Macaulay: 
Essay  on  Milton  (C.E.)*.  Allen:  The  Kentucky  Carinal.  Carnegie:  An 
Autobiography.  Parton:  Captains  of  Industry.  Muir :  Travels  in  Alaska. 
Irving:  Rip  Van  Winkle  (C.E.)*.  Fabre:  Bramble  Bees  and  Others;  The 
Life  of  the  Spider.  Keller:  The  World  I  Live  In.  Muir:  The  Story  of  My 
Boyhood  and  Life.  Thoreau:  Walden  (C.E.)*.  Crane:  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage.  Dickens:  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (C.E.)*;  Pickwick  Papers  (C.E.)*; 
David  Copperfield  (C.E.)*;  Nicholas  Nickleby  (C.E.)*.  Hughes:  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days  (C.E.)*. 

STATE  ADOPTED  TEXTS 

The  text-books  used  in  any  school  must  be  those  adopted  from  this  list  by  the  county  in 
which  the  school  is  situated. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 

(a)  Books  Usually  Used  During  One  or  Both  of 
First  and  Second  Years 

Bolenius — Everyday  English,  Composition  (American). 
Briggs  and  McKinney — Ways  to  Better  English,  Brief  Course  (Ginn). 
Brubacher  and  Snyder — High  School  English,  Book  I,  (Merrill). 
Claxton  and  McGinniss — Effective  English,  Junior  (Allyn). 


*Note. — "C.E."  means  College  Entrance.  The  books  marked  "C.E."  are  those  required 
for  entrance  to  college. 
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Emmerson  and  Bender — Modern  English,  Book  II  (Macmillan) . 
Lewis  and  Hosic — Practical  English  for  High  Schools  (American). 
Murray  and  Wiles — First  Book  in  English  (Heath). 
Miller — Practical  English  Composition,  Book  I  (Houghton). 
Miller — Practical  English  Composition,  Book  II  (Houghton). 
Potter,  Jeschke,  Gillet — Oral  and  Written  English,  Book  II  (Ginn). 
Ward — Sentence  and  Theme,  Revised  (Scott). 

(The  old  book  may  be  used). 
Sentence  Book,  paper  binding,  used  with  Sentence  and  Th^me  (Scott). 

(b)  Books  Usually  Used  During  One  or  Both 
of  Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Briggs  and  McKinney — A  Second  Book  of  Composition  (Ginn). 
Brubacher  and  Snyder — High  School  English,  Book  II  (Merrill). 
Claxton  and  McGinniss — Effective  English  (Allyn). 
Clippinger — Written  and  Spoken  English  (Silver). 
Hitchcock — High  School  English  Book  (Holt). 
Miller — Practical  English  Composition,  Book  III  (Houghton). 
Miller — Practical  English  Composition,  Book  IV  (Houghton). 
Tanner — Composition  and  Rhetoric  (Ginn). 
Ward — Theme  Building  (Scott). 

White — English  Study  and  English  Writing  (Heath). 

Grammars  and  Guide  Books 

(a)  Elementary 

Cross — The  Little  Grammar  (Atlantic  Press). 
Lewis  and  Lynch — Grammar  to  Use  (Winston). 

(b)  Advanced 

Allen — Review  of  English  Grammar  for  Secondary  Schools  (Heath). 
Kittredge  and  Farley — A  Concise  English  Grammar  (Ginn). 
Leiper — New  English  Grammar  (Macmillan). 

(c)  Guide  Books 

Grever  and  Jones — Century  Hand  Book  of  Writing  (Century). 
Johnson — Mechanics  of  English  (Allyn). 
Royster-Thompson — Guide  to  Composition  (Scott). 

Practice  Sheets,  paper  binding,  used  with  Guide  to  Composition  (Scott). 
Royster  Reading  Report  Blanks  (Scott). 

A.  Spelling 

The  following  listed  books  are  strictly  of  the  spelling  type: 

Chew — Practical  High  School  Speller  (Allyn). 

Payne — Common  Words  Commonly  Mis-spelled  (Johnson). 

Sandwick  and  Bacon — High  School  Word  Bvok,  Briefer  Course  (Heath). 

Van  Vort — The  Student's  Spelling  Aid  (Merrill). 

Williams,  Griffin  and  Chase — Essentials  in  Spelling  for  High  Schools  (Wil- 
liams). 
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B.  Word  Study 

Arnold — The  Mastery  of  Words  (Iroquois). 

Greever  and  Bachelor — The  Century  Vocabulary  Builder  (Century). 
Hunt — Modern  Word  Studies  (American). 
Swan — Word  Study  (Macmillan) . 

C.  Dictionaries 

Funk  &  Wagnalls — Desk  Standard  Dictionary  (Funk). 

Funk  &  Wagnalls — Comprehensive  Standard  Dictionary  (Funk). 

Webster — Secondary  School  Dictionary  (American). 

Winston — The  Wmston  Simplified  Dictionary  (Winston). 

Supplementary  List  of  English  Texts 

The  State  Commissioner  on  High  School  Text  Books,  after  very  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  has  been  convinced  that  the  choice  of  English  and 
American  classics  should  not  be  limited  to  an  adopted  list.  The  publishers 
will  furnish  catalogues  to  those  who  desire  them,  so  that  first-hand  selec- 
tions may  be  made.  The  following  editions  of  classics  are  all  good,  as  are 
many  others  which  may  not  have  been  submitted: 

Academy  Classics  (Allyn) 
Ardcn  Shakespeare  (Heath) 
Elect ic  English  Classics  (American) 
Graded  Classics  Scries  (Johnson) 
Lake  English  Classics  (Scott) 
Living  Literature  Series  (G-regg) 
Pocket  Classics  (Macmillan) 

Riverside  Literature  English  Series  (Houghton) 
Scribner  Series  of  English  Classics  (Scribner) 
Silver  Series  of  Classics  (Silver) 
Standard  English  Classics  (Ginn) 

Special  attention  is  here  called  to  the  development  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company  of  the 
very  tine  collection  of  classics  and  scheme  of  presentation  of  a  course  in  literature,  under  the 
title  of  Literature  and  Life  Series.     This  is  printed  in  four  books,  one  for  each  vear. 

The  Century  Company  nas  printed  a  similar  work  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  high 
school — Studies  in  English  World  Literature  and  a  Study  of  Types  of  Literature. 

History  of  Literature 

Text-books  in  history  of  literature,  used  as  a  background  for  the  teaching 
of  literature,  are  very  desirable  and  necessary.  Where  possible,  several  dif- 
ferent texts  should  be  available.  The  following  books  have  been  submitted 
to  the  High  School  Text-book  Commission  and  are  listed  without  comment. 

American  Literature  Texts 

Haney — The  Story  of  Our  Literature  (Scribners). 
Long — Outlines  of  American  Literature  (Ginn). 
Metcalf — American  Literature  (Johnson). 
Pace — American  Literature  with  Readings  (Allyn). 
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Painter — Introduction  to  American  Literature  (Sanborn). 
Payne — History  of  American  Literature  (Rand). 

English  Literature  Texts 

Boas  and  Hahn — Social  Backgrounds  of  English  Literature  (Atlantic). 
Long — Outlines  of  English,  Literature  (Ginn). 
Metcalf — English  Literature  (Johnson). 
Miller — English  Literature  (Lippincott) . 

Moody  and  Lovett — A  First  View  of  English  Literature  (Scribners). 
Neilson  and  Thorndyke — History  of  English  Literature  (Macmillan). 
Pace — English  Literature  with  Readings  (Allyn). 
Painter — Introduction  to  English  Literature  (Sanborn). 

Combination  Texts 

Tappan — England's  and  America's  Literature  (Houghton). 

Tisdel — Brief  Survey  of  English  and  American  Literature  (Macmillan). 

Junior  High  School  English 

Since  there  are  some  school  systems  now  interested  in  the  junior  high 
school  organization,  and  since  English  is  one  of  the  very  important  subjects 
in  this  type  of  school,  it  seems  wise  to  submit  a  rather  large  list  of  suggested 
English  books.  In  almost  every  case  these  books  stress  different  points,  thus 
teaching  English  from  various  angles. 

Briggs,  McKinney,  Skeffington — Junior  High  School  English.  2  books 
(Ginn). 

Buhlig — Junior  English,  3  books  (Heath). 

Deffendal — Junior  English  Course,  2  books  (Little). 

Hatfield  and  MacGregor — English  in  Service,  3  books  (Doubleday). 

Hitchcock — Junior  English,  2  books  (Holt). 

Macdonald — Junior  English,  2  books  (Sanborn). 

Ward  and  Moffett — Junior  Highway  to  English  (Scott). 

Literature 

Atlantic  Prose  and  Poetry  (Atlantic). 

Davis — Modern  Readings,  2  books  (Heath). 

Elson-Keck — Junior  High  School  Literature,  3  books  (Scott). 

Public  Speaking 

The  increasing  interest  in  public  debate  and  speaking  contests  can  be  en- 
couraged in  no  better  way  than  by  the  use  of  some  good  text-book.  The 
Commission  suggests  the  following  as  guides  in  the  work. 

Lockwood  and  Thorpe — Public  Speaking  Today  (Sanborn). 

Shaw — The  Art  of  Debate  (Allyn). 

Shurter — Oral  English  end  Public  Speaking  for  Secondary  Schools 
(Row). 
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Modern  Literature 

There  seems  to  be  a  real  place  in  the  high  school  English  course  for  work 
in  various  types  of  modern  literature.  The  following  submitted  texts  are 
good. 

(a)  Drama: 

Smith — Shoi't  Plays  by  Representative  Authors  (Macmillan). 
Webber  and  Webster — One-Act  Plays  (Houghton). 

(b)  Prose: 

Smith — What  Can  Literature  Do  for  Me?  (Doubleday). 

Tanner — Essays  and  Essay  Writing  (Atlantic). 

Thomas — Atlantic  Narratives — Second  Series  (Atlantic). 

(c)  Poetry: 

DeMille — American  Poetry  (Allyn). 
Richards — High  Tide,  School  Edition  (Houghton). 
Rittenhouse — Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse  (Houghton). 
Rittenhouse — Second  Book  of  Modern  Verse  (Houghton). 


THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Wherever  the  American  dollar  with  its  motto,  E  Pluribus  Unum,  goes,  it 
proclaims  aloud  in  unity  is  our  strength.  The  unifying  function  is  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  performed  by  our  schools  today.  The  chief 
agency  in  the  performance  of  this  function  is  the  group  of  studies  known  as 
the  social  studies.  This  is  the  group  of  studies  which  has  for  its  aim  to 
impart  to  our  pupils,  differing  in  racial  stock,  social  heredity,  religion  and 
vocation,  common  ideas,  common  ideals,  common  purposes,  mutual  under- 
standing and  respect.  Great  is  the  task  imposed  upon  these  subjects,  and  so, 
great  must  be  the  emphasis  given  to  them  in  time  and  careful  planning. 

COMMUNITY  CIYICS 

GRADE  EIGHT— FIRST  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER 

A  book  review  of  that  excellent  biography,  The  Americanization  of  Edward 
Bok,  asks:  "Who  is  the  real  American,  the  boy  born  of  a  long  line  of  Ameri- 
can parents  who  counts  on  this  fact  alone  to  give  him  privilege  in  this  coun- 
try, or  the  boy  of  foreign  parentage,  who  frankly  accepts  this  country  as  a 
land  of  opportunity  and  relies  on  his  initiative  and  integrity  for  success?" 
Are  we  the  guardians  of  America  merely  because  we  get  here  first?  Some- 
times we  wonder  if  America  as  the  land  of  opportunity  should  not  be  super- 
seded by  America  as  the  land  of  responsibility.  And  we  wonder  not  because 
we  want  American  life  to  become  a  more  strenuous  life,  but  because  the 
truest  patriotism  hopes  and  even  demands  that  America  not  merely  accom- 
plish, but  that  she  may  create,  and  create  something  that  may  be  lasting 
and  valuable  to  all,  but  that  is  definitely  marked  American. 

Do  our  boys  and  girls  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  American  heritage? 
Is  there  distinct  American  spirit?  These  questions  the  course  in  Community 
Civics  should  answer  affirmatively.  It  will  answer  them  affirmatively  if  the 
administration  of  the  school  can  give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  take  an 
active  part  in  their  school  life.  The  social  attitude,  the  American  attitude, 
should,  of  course,  be  the  special  aim  for  the  teacher  of  social  studies;  it 
should  be  more — it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  school,  it  should  be  the  charac- 
teristic of  American  schools — fair  play,  tolerance,  service  and  cooperation  are 
ideals  to  be  emphasized  and  developed  because  Community  Civics  deals  with 
the  relation  of  groups  to  each  other.  It  helps  the  boys  and  girls  to  know 
their  community,  what  it  does  for  them,  and  what  they  may  do  for  it.  And 
Community  means  more  than  the  village,  or  town,  or  neighborhood.  It  may 
be  a  city,  a  county,  a  state,  a  nation. 

Since  a  place  in  the  social  studies  has  been  provided  for  vocations,  and  the 
more  definite  economic  problems  in  Commercial  Geography  and  problems  in 
democracy,  the  elements  of  welfare  study  will  include:  (1)  health,  (2)  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property,  (3)  recreation,  (4)  education,  (5)  civic  beauty, 
(6)  migration,  (7)  charities,  (8)  correction. 
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The  following  is  a  suggestive  list  of  topics  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
adapted  to  the  use  of  varying  texts: 

I.  How  England  began  representative  government. 

A.  Review  of  story  of  growth  of  democracy  gained  in  grammer  school 
"European  Background  of  American  History."  Include  such 
topics  as: 

1.  Magna  Carta. 

2.  Bill  of  Rights. 

3.  Petition  of  Right. 

4.  Revolution  of  1688. 

5.  Reform  bill  of  1832. 

6.  Reform  bill  of  1864. 

7.  Reforjn  bill  of  1884. 

8.  Reform  bill  of  1911,  1915. 

II.  Life  today  and  two  hundred  years  ago. 

A.  How  the  Industrial  Revolution  changed  our  life: 

1.  Interdependence. 

a.  Of  one  worker  on  others. 

b.  Of  one  city  on  others. 

c.  Of  one  nation  on  others. 

d.  Growth  of  cities. 

III.  Why  we  have  governments: 

A.  Needs. 

B.  Forms. 

IV.  American  ideals  in  government: 

A.  Declaration  of  Independence — ideals — equal   rights  for  all — special 

privileges  for  none. 
1.  Independence. 

B.  Civil  and  religious  liberty. 

C.  Rule  of  majority. 

D.  Universal  education. 

E.  Union. 

P.  Freedom  of  the  seas. 

G.  Monroe  Doctrine. 

H.  The  Open  Door. 

V.  Our  National  Government: 

A.  As  set  up  by  the  Constitution. 

B.  Political  parties  and  elections. 

1.  Who  is  a  citizen?    Who  may  become  one?  How? 

2.  Who  may  be  a  voter? 

3.  Kinds  of  ballots. 

4.  Our  parties. 

5.  Nominations. 

6.  Campaigns. 

7.  Elections. 

8.  Initiative — Referendum — Recall. 

C.  The  president  and  his  cabinet. 

1.  The  electoral  college. 

2.  Compared  with  English  cabinet. 

3.  Work  of  cabinet. 
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D.  How  our  laws  are  made. 

1.  Congress. 

a.  Origin. 

b.  Powers. 

2.  Committee  system. 

3.  Process  of  law-making. 

E.  Our  courts. 

1.  How  a  court  is  organized. 

2.  Kinds. 

Up  to  E  the  course  has  been  similar  in  method  to  the  usual  class.  The  pur- 
pose has  been  to  instill  and  recall  American  ideals.  Prom  here  on  the  pupil 
is  to  be  introduced  more  and  more  to  the  scientific  social  method  of  inquiry 
and  suspended  judgment,  discussion  and  active  participation.  Perhaps  there 
will  be  some  criticism  of  the  delay  in  taking  up  this  method  of  study.  The 
reasons  for  the  plan  are: 

1.  It  builds  into  the  pupil's  former  experience. 

2.  In  all  judging  and  understanding  and  measuring  one  must  have 
standards. 

Instead  of  history  stories,  poems,  orations,  and  immortal  documents,  ballots, 
charts,  maps,  diagrams,  visits,  and  questionnaires  become  the  tools.  To 
resume: 

P.  Taxes. 

1.  Kinds. 

2.  Budgets. 

3.  The  tariff. 

4.  Income  taxes. 

5.  Tax  reforms. 

G.  Interesting  features  of  United  States  Government. 

1.  Unwritten  laws. 

2.  Amendments  to  Constitution. 

3.  Territories,  colonies,  protectorates. 

4.  District  of  Columbia. 

5.  Impeachment. 

VI.  Our  state  governments: 

A.  Our  state  and  federal  governments  compared. 

B.  Our  state  officers. 

Names  and  careers. 

C.  Our  state  courts. 

1.  Follow  a  civil  case  proceedings. 

2.  Follow  a  criminal  case  proceedings. 

VII.  Subdivisions  of  state: 

A.  Counties. 

B.  Towns  and  townships. 

VIII.  Cities: 

A.  Formation. 

B.  Government. 

1.  Kinds. 

2.  Recent  reforms. 

C.  Planning  of  cities. 

D.  Water  supply. 

E.  Lighting. 

F.  Cleaning. 

G.  Civic  beauty. 

H.  Safety. 
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The  next  topics  take  up  our  greatest  civic  problems.  Special  attention  in 
the  following  should  be  given  to  development  for  responsibility,  and  good 
judgment  in  exercise  of  that  responsibility. 

IX.  Health: 

A.  Importance. 

B.  Why  we  must  work  together  to  secure  it. 

1.  Health  work  in  Panama. 

2.  Health  work  in  Cuba. 

3.  Health  work  in  Philippines. 

4.  Agencies.  (See  page  22,  Bulletin  23,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.) 

C.  Improvement  in  homes. 

1.  Slums. 

2.  Home  owning. 

X.  Thrift. 

XI.  Protection  of  life  and  property: 

1.  Discussion  of  accidents,  fires,  floods,  injuries. 

2.  Agencies.    (See  page  25,  Bulletin  23,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.) 

XII.  Recreation: 

A.  Necessity. 

B.  Provisions  for. 

C.  Playgrounds. 

D.  Parks. 

1.  National. 

2.  City. 

E.  Libraries. 
P.  Athletics. 

1.  Amateur. 

2.  Professional. 

G.  Clubs. 

H.  Theaters. 

I.  Museums  and  art  galleries. 
J.  American  life  as  a  game. 
K.  Summer  camps. 

L.  Forms. 

XIII.  Education. 

A.  Purpose. 

B.  How  it  tries  to  fill  purpose. 

C.  Public  education. 

1.  Why. 

2.  Comparison  with  Europe. 

D.  Importance  in  a  democracy. 

XIV.  Immigration  and  Americanization: 

A.  Where  did  we  come  from? 

B.  Why  do  they  come? 

C.  Where  do  they  go? 

D.  How  do  they  affect  our  country? 

E.  Americanization. 
P.  The  yellow  man. 

G.  The  Negro. 

H.  The  Indian. 
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XV.  The  rural  problem: 

A.  Importance  of  the  country. 

B.  Unfavorable  conditions. 

1.  How  to  improve  them  by: 

a.  Roads. 

b.  Schools. 

c.  Better  farming  methods. 

d.  Recreation. 

e.  Better  business  methods;  cooperative  marketing. 

XVI.  Conservation: 

A.  Importance. 

B.  A  national  problem. 

C.  Methods. 

XVII.  Social  legislation: 

A.  Regulation  of  business. 

B.  Factory  laws. 

C.  Compulsory  school  attendance. 

XVIII.  Correction: 

A.  Development  of  ideas  concerning  treatment  of  offenders  through 

stages  of: 

1.  Revenge. 

2.  Punishment. 

3.  Correction. 

4.  Prevention. 

B.  Causes  of  crime. 

C.  Treatment  of  crime. 

D.  Juvenile  courts. 

E.  Settlement  work. 

F.  Prohibition. 

XIX.  Charities: 

A.  Causes  of  dependency. 

B.  State  charities. 

1.  Poor  relief. 

2.  Feeble-minded. 

3.  Insane. 

C.  Private  charities. 

1.  United  or  Associated  Charities. 

If  the  class  has  done  its  work  well  there  should  at  least  be  begun  a  collec- 
tion of  materials,  such  as  laws  and  ordinances,  reports  and  documents,  maps, 
specimen  forms,  plans,  models,  pictures,  charts,  graphs.  Exhibits  may  be 
held  that  will  focus  civic  attention. 

TYPE  LESSON  PLANS 

A.  The  Open  Door. 

B.  City  governments. 

Lesson  Plan  for  three  lessons  on  the  Open  Door. 

Purpose :  To  give  the  pupils  an  idea  of  America's  interest  in  the  Orient  and 
of  the  principles  that  guide  her. 
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Assignment 

I.  Philippines: 

Problem:  What  kind  of  Nation  did  we  prove  ourselves  to  be  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  what  follows? 

A.  Why  did  we  become  interested  in  the  Philippines? 

B.  How  did  we  secure  control  of  them? 

C.  What  kind  of  islands  are  they;  situation,  industries,  people? 

D.  What  is  our  policy  toward  the  Philippines? 

Special  Topics  (Three  minutes.  Speak  from  notes):  The  Maine;  The 
Rough  Riders;  Dewey  at  Manila;  Battle  of  Santiago;  Aguinaldo;  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  under  Wm.  H.  Taft. 

II.  China  and  the  Open  Door.    (Two  lessons.) 
Problem:  Why  is  China  an  opportunity  and  a  problem? 

A.  Why  did  interest  in  the  Philippines  lead  to  interest  in  China? 

B.  Why  is  America  interested  in  foreign  trade?    What  opportunity  does 

China  offer? 

C.  Describe  China's  early  greatness,  her  decline.  Explain. 

D.  Describe  China. 

1.  Country. 

2.  Minerals. 

3.  People. 

4.  Government. 

E.  What  are  spheres  of  influence?    Who  has  them  in  China?  Where? 

F.  Why  did  John  Hay  promulgate  an  Open  Door  policy?    What  are  the 

two  principles  of  that  policy? 

G.  Is  it  an  American  policy? 

H.  Was  the  Open  Door  policy  put  into  operation  during  and  after  the 

World  War?    During  the  Washington  Conference? 

On  an  outline  map  of  the  world  color  China  one  color  and  the  Philippines 
another. 

Procedure 

I.  Review  the  traditional  foreign  policy  of  America  and  find  why  this 
seeming  violation  occurred  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  Stress  the  contra- 
dictions of  the  American  policy  that  Spain  in  her  conduct  toward  her  colonies 
showed.  Bring  out  our  developing  commercial  interests.  Next  take  up  the 
special  topics.  Ask  the  class  what  imperialism  is?  Take  up  the  last  special 
topic.  From  this  topic  and  the  information  the  pupils  have  secured,  discuss 
why  America  has  not  given  up  the  Philippines.  Bring  out  (1)  Question  of 
ability  of  Philippines  to  govern  themselves;  (2)  Importance  of  their  trade; 
(3)  Strategic  position  in  Far  East. 

II.  With  the  maps  on  the  desk  ask  the  children  to  locate  Russia  and  Japan 
and  the  possessions  of  England  and  France?  Next,  take  up  the  questions  in 
I  in  order.  End  the  lesson  with  a  general  discussion  of  the  problem:  "Why 
is  China  an  opportunity  and  a  problem?" 

References — Philippines : 

World  Book,  Volumes  6,  4630-4638. 

New  International  Encyclopaedia. 

Muzzey — An  American  History.  451-462. 

West — History  of  American  People.  633-640. 

Beard  and  Bagley — History  of  American  People.  543-551. 

Burnham — Making  of  Our  Country.  551-563. 
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References — China  and  the  Open  Door: 
World  Book. 

International  Encyclopaedia. 
Beard  and  Bagley.  551-554 
Muzzey.  563. 
West.  640-644. 
Burnham.  563-565. 

Poe— Where  Half  the  World  is  Waking  Up.    78-93,  132-153. 

Recent  History  of  United  States.  283-285. 

Little  Journeys  Into  China. 

Literary  Digest — Special  China  number. 

Lessons  on  City  Government 

Purpose:  To  compare  the  three  forms  of  city  government  as  to  efficiency. 
Assignment — First  Lesson 

A.  What  seems  to  you  to  be  the  best  plan  for  city  government? 

B.  What  does  our  town  use? 

C.  Bring  in  three  diagrams  showing: 

1.  Common  plan  of  city  government. 

2.  Commission  plan. 

3.  City  manager. 

Be  able  to  tell  how  each  is  developed.  How  did  the  misfortune  of  Galveston 
and  Dayton  help  bring  about  better  city  government? 

Assignment — Second  Lesson 

Debate:  Resolved,  That  the  city  manager  plan  of  city  government  is  better 
than  the  commission  plan.  (Have  a  town  speaker  as  one  of  the  judges. 
Arrange  with  him  to  speak  on:  "The  Government  of  Our  Town."  Be  careful 
to  select  a  man  who  will  speak  impartially.) 

Note. — Valuable  suggestions  for  lesson  plans  can  be  secured  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  from  the  introduction  in  Dunn's 
"The  Community  and  the  Citizen." 

References:  City  Government 

Hughes — Community  Civics.  261-267. 
Woodburn  and  Moran — The  Citizen  and  the  Republic. 
Zueblin — Municipal  Progress.  376-394. 
Nida— City,  State  and  Nation.  190-209. 
Ames  and  Eldred — Community  Civics.  255-264. 
Beard  and  Bagley — American  Citizenship.  130-138. 
Dennis — Community  and  Citizen.  229-240. 

References  for  the  Teacher: 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education: 

1.  Tigart — Teaching  of  Civics. 

2.  Teaching  of  Community  Civics — Bulletin  23. 
Hill — Teaching  of  Civics. 

Civic  Educational  Series,  1,  2,  4,  8. 
Kendall  and  Myrick — How  to  Teach  Fundamental  Subjects. 

References  for  the  Pupil  and  Teacher: 
Parsons — Fair  Play. 

Woodburn  and  Moran — The  Citizen  and  the  Republic. 
Dunn — Community  and  the  Citizens. 
Hughes — Commercial  Civics. 

McCarthy,  Swan,  McMullin — An  Elementary  Civics. 
Zueblin — Municipal  Progress. 
Turkington — My  Country. 
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Other  material: 

Magazines— The  Survey,  105  E.  22d  Street,  New  York.  $2.00.  Liter- 
ary Digest,  354  4th  Avenue,  New  York.  $3.00  The  American 
City,  87  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  $2.00. 

Local  Newspapers. 

State  Year-books. 

Maps — Especially  State  and  local  (pupils  enjoy  making  maps  of  their 

town  or  city,  or  county  especially). 
Pictures  and  lantern  slides,  charts  and  graphs. 

Specimen  forms,  license  receipts,  petitions,  ballots,  naturalization  papers. 
Laws  and  ordinances. 

Visits — A  visit  to  a  civil  court  and  the  jail  will  produce  much  valuable 
discussion. 

GRADE  EIGHT— FIRST  YEAR,   SECOND  SEMESTER 

The  last  eighteen  weeks,  or  the  second  term  of  the  work  for  the  eighth 
grade  is  given  to  Vocational  Civics — a  new  and  very  important  study  for  high 
schools.  It  is  possible  to  give  vocational  instruction  and  guidance  in  connec- 
tion with  other  subjects  of  study  in  the  curriculum.  English  especially  lends 
itself  to  this  arrangement.  Some  schools,  most  notable  of  which  is  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  follow  this  plan.  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  this  plan 
in  Grand  Rapids,  there  is  still  a  great  need  for  definite  vocational  civics.  It 
should  not  be  subordinated  to  any  other  subject  in  the  curriculum  because  it 
fills  an  evident  need. 

The  purpose  of  Vocational  Civics  is  twofold: 

1.  To  give  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  structure  of  our  economic 
life  and  develop  valuable  civic  and  social  ideals,  such  as  fair  play,  team 
spirit,  fraternity,  sympathy  and  liberty. 

2.  To  give  information  concerning- the  vocations  of  the  United  States 
and  the  immediate  community  that  will  help  pupils  to  become  happy  workers 
in  the  world. 

In  our  never-ending  attempt  to  so  shape  our  schools  that  they  meet  the 
needs  of  our  democracy  we  are  coming  to  a  realization  of  the  part  "vocation 
plays  in  life."  Especially  during  the  Junior  High  School  period  is  the 
desire  a  growing  one,  with  infinite  possibilities  for  good,  and  just  as  infinite 
possibilities  for  folly,  because  if  the  school  does  not  fulfill  this  need,  the  boys 
and  the  girls  will  appropriate  other  things  to  fill  it.  Public  education,  "a 
deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  mold  human  beings,"  to  take 
each  his  own  place  in  the  democracy,  is  beginning  to  realize  that  the  com- 
posite effect  of  vocation  and  fitness  in  vocation  is  tremendous.  And  yet 
most  of  our  pupils  go  out  of  our  schools  with  an  appalling  lack  of  concep- 
tion of  our  econmic  life,  the  phase  of  life  in  which  we  Americans  can  truly 
claim  distinction,  a  phase  of  life  that  is  vital  to  every  one,  and  that  claims 
the  best  energies  of  our  lives.  For  the  happiness  of  the  worker,  for  the 
soundness  of  the  democracy,  vocational  inspiration  and  guidance  is  necessary. 

We  must  remember  that  a  decision  for  a  vocation  is  vital  and  generally 
progressive.  For  example,  one  boy  has  already  passed  through  the  circus, 
the  policeman  and  the  street-car  conductor  steps  in  his  choice  of  a  vocation 
and  is  now  very  much  interested  in  the  pitcher!  The  purpose  of  the  course 
in  vocational  civics  is  not  to  decide  on  a  vocation  for  every  pupil.  The  great- 
est danger  in  the  vocational  guidance  movement  is  that  it  may  become  pater- 
nalistic and  hasty.  Let  the  emphasis  be  put  on  the  last  word  in  the  term 
vocational  guidance.    Let  the  last  decision  be  the  pupil's  when  it  comes. 

There  are  very  good  text-books  that  enable  us  to  realize  our  second  purpose 
in  giving  the  course,  such  as  Giles'  Vocational  Civics,  and  Gowin  and 
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Wheatley — Occupations.  There  has  not  come  to  our  notice  any  single  text 
that  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  both  purposes.    The  following  may  be  used: 

Leavitt  and  Brown's  Elementary  Social  Science. 
Macmillan's  or  Adams'  Description  of  Industry. 
Henry  Holt's  and  Giles'  Vocational  Civics. 

Wherever  possible  each  pupil  should  buy  both,  but  it  may  be  more  prac- 
ticable to  require  the  pupils  to  buy  one  or  the  other  of  the  two,  and  buy 
several  copies  of  the  other,  say,  one-fourth  as  many  as  there  are  pupils,  and 
put  them  in  the  library  or  on  a  shelf  in  the  room  with  other  references  and 
material.  Diagrams,  charts,  scrap-books,  and  visits  to  study  local  industries 
help  here. 

The  following  are  suggestive  lists  of  topics.  They  may  be  used  variously. 
If  the  pupils  buy  Giles'  Vocational  Civics,  topics  under  I  will  be  especially 
valuable.  If  they  buy  Leavitt  and  Brown's  Elementary  Social  Science,  II  will 
be  helpful  in  guiding  the  later  work. 

I 

A.  What  work  is  and  why  we  work. 

B.  How  the  industrial  revolution  changed  our  business  life. 

C.  Factors  of  production. 

D.  Money. 

E.  Credit. 

F.  Distribution. 

G.  Unemployment. 

1.  Causes. 

2.  Significance. 

3.  How  to  get  a  job. 

H.  Government  and  industry. 

I.  Industries  that  have  been  and  are  very  important  in  the  United  States. 

1.  Agriculture. 

a.  In  the  Colonial  period. 

b.  The  new  agriculture. 

2.  Shipbuilding. 

a.  Early  conditions  favorable  to  shipbuilding. 

b.  Our  commerce  today. 

a.  Our  merchant  marine. 

b.  Promising  fields  fofr  our  commerce;  South  America;  The 

Orient. 

3.  Manufacturing. 

a.  Growth. 

4.  Transportation. 

a.  Part  in  development  of  our  country. 

b.  Our  railroads. 

c.  Our  water  transportation. 

5.  Meat  Industries. 

a.  Extent. 

b.  How  carried  on. 

c.  Our  great  meat-packing  industries. 

6.  Mining. 

a.  Extent  of  our  minerals. 

b.  Coal  mining. 

c.  Our  oil  fields. 

a.  Standard  Oil  Company. 

7.  Banking. 

a.  Services. 

b.  Bank  and  the  farmer. 

8.  New  Occupations. 
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Outline  for  Study  of  Vocations 

A.  Classification.    (Page  11,  Harvard  Bulletin). 

I.  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Animal  Husbandry 

Dairyman 


Farmer 
Farm  laborer 
Fisherman 


Florist  Lumberman 

Forester  Nurseryman 

Fruit  grower  Poultry  raiser 

Gardener  Stock  raiser 

II.  Extractions  of  Minerals 


Mine  operator 
Miner 

III.  Man  up 
Automobile  repairer 
Baker 
Blacksmith 
Boiler  maker 
Bookbinder 
Brassworker 
Builder 
Butcher 
Cabinet  maker 
Candy  factory  worker 
Canning  factory  worker 
Carpenter 
Chemical  worker 
Clothing  cutter 
Clothing  designer 
Clothing  factory  worker 
Clothing  pressman 
Compositor 
Concrete  worker 
Confectioner 
Coppersmith 
Cotton-mill  operative 
Dressmaker 
Electric  light  worker 
Electrician 
Engraver 
Fireman 

Flour-mill  worker 
Foreman 
Foundry  worker 
Furnace  worker 
Furniture  maker 
Gasfitter 


Accountant 

Actor 

Architect 

Artist 

Assayer 


Oil-well  operator 
Quarryman 

acturing  and  Mechanical 
Glassblower 
Goldsmith 
Harness  worker 
Hatter 

Hosiery  mill  operative 

Industrial  arts  worker 

Inspector 

Ironworker 

Jeweler 

Jewelry  worker 
Knitting  mill  operative 
Laborer 

Laundry  worker 

Leather  worker 

Linotyper 

Lithographer 

Machinist 

Mason 

Manufacturer 

Mechanic 

Milliner 

Modeler 

Molder 

Packing-house  worker 
Painter 

Paper  box  maker 
Paper  hanger 
Paper  mill  worker 
Pattern  maker 
Paymaster 

Piano  and  organ  tuner 
Plasterer 

IV.  Professional  Service 
Author 
Aviator 

Chemical  engineer 

Chemist 

Civil  engineer 


Stone  cutter 

Industries 
Plumber 

Power  machine  operator 
Pressman 

Stationary  engineer 
Printer 
Proofreader 
Publisher 

Rolling  mill  worker 

Rubber  factory  worker 

Seamstress 

Sheet-metal  worker 

Shipbuilder 

Shipyard  worker 

Shoeworker 

Shoemaker 

Shoerepairer 

Shop  instructor 

Silversmith 

Slaughter-house  worker 

Steamfitter 

Steelworker 

Structural  iron  worker 

Tailor 

Tanner 

Textile  mill  worker 

Tinsmith 

Toolmaker 

Typesetter 

Upholsterer 

Watch  factory  worker 

Watchmaker 

Woodworker 


Clergyman 

Decorator 

Dentist 

Designer 

Dietitian 
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Diplomat 

Draftsman 

Economist 

Editor 

Educator 

Efficiency  engineer 
Electrical  engineer 
Explorer 

Hydraulic  engineer 

Illustrator 

Inventor 

Journalist 

Labor  manager 

Landscape  architect 

Lawyer 


Librarian 

Mechanical  engineer 

Mining  engineer 

Motion-picture  operator 

Musician 

Nurse 

Pharmacist 

Philanthropist 

Photographer 

Physician 

Priest 

Private  secretary 
Professor 
Reporter 
Safety  engineer 


Sanitary  engineer 

Scientist 

Sculptor 

Signpainter 

Social  worker 

Statesman 

Statistician 

Surgeon 

Surveyor 

Teacher 

Veterinary  surgeon 
Vocational  counselor 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary 


V.  Domestic  and  Personal  Service 

Barber  Homemaker  Manicurist 

Bellboy  Hotel  keeper  Porter 

Bootblack  Household  assistant  Restaurant  keeper 

Caterer  Housekeeper  Servant 

Cook  Janitor  Waiter 

Hairdresser  Launderer 


Agent 
Auditor 
Bookkeeper 
Bundle  boy 
Canvasser 


Baggageman 

Boatman 

Brakeman 

Chauffeur 

Conductor 

Express  agent 

Expressman 

Fireman 

Freight  agent 

Freight  handler 


Advertiser 

Advertising  man 

Auctioneer 

Banker 

Broker 

Buyer 

Capitalist 

Clerk 

Collector 

Commission  merchant 


VI.  Clerical  Occupations 
Cash  boy 
Cashier 
Correspondent 
Filing  clerk 
Messenger 

VII.  Transportation 
Garage  keeper 
Guard 
Lineman 
Livery  stableman 
Locomotive  engineer 
Motorman 
Porter 

Railway  mail  clerk 
Sailor 


VIII.  Trade 
Comptroller 
Copy  writer 
Corporation  secretary 
Credit  man 
Deliveryman 
Demonstrator 
Doorkeeper 
Elevator  man 
Employment  manager 
Executor 


Office  boy 
Office  clerk 
Shipping  clerk 
Stenographer 
Typewriter 


Shipper 
Signalman 
Station  agent 
Street  cleaner 
Street  commissioner 
Switchman  ■ 
Ticket  agent 
Traffic  manager 
Truck  driver 


Executive 

Exporter 

Financier 

Floor  manager 

Grocer 

Importer 

Inspector 

Insurance  agent 

Investor 

Manager 
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Meat  cutter 

Merchandise  manager 

Merchant 

Messenger 

Middleman 

Newsboy 

Partner 

President 

Promoter 

Proprietor 

Constable 

Detective 

Fireman 

Garbageman 

Letter  carrier 

Life-saver 

Lighthouse  keeper 


Purchasing  agent 

Real  estate  agent 

Retailer 

Sales  agent 

Sales  manager 

Salesman 

Saleswoman 

Secretary 

Stockholder 

Stockman 

IX.  Public  Service 
Mail  carrier 
Mail  clerk 
Marine 
Policeman 
Postal  clerk 
Postman 


Superintendent 
Telegrapher 
Telephone  operator 
Ticket  seller 
Traffic  manager 
Traveling  salesman 
Treasurer 
Undertaker 
Wholesaler 
Window  dresser 


Postmaster 
Probation  officer 
Sheriff 
Soldier 
Truant  officer 
Watchman 


B.  Method: 

1.  Importance. 

a.  To  world. 

b.  Number  engaged  in  it. 

c.  Capital  invested. 

d.  Future. 

2.  Advantages. 

3.  Disadvantages  and  problems. 

4.  What  can  the  work  offer  the  worker? 

a.  Health. 

b.  Opportunities. 

c.  Remuneration. 

d.  Hours. 

e.  Relation  to  employer,  fellow  workers,  community. 

5.  What  must  the  worker  bring  to  the  work? 

a.  Tasks  he  must  do. 

b.  Qualifications  demanded. 

6.  Preparation. 

7.  Biographies  of  leaders. 

(The  Harvard  Bulletin  "Material  for  Class  in  Occupations"  is  inval- 
uable. In  it  will  be  found  suggestive  lesson  plans  and  other  helps  such 
as  score  cards,  record  suggestions  and  outlines.) 

It  will  be  well  to  end  the  course  with  a  study  of  the  local  occupations.  This 
will  give  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  concrete  expression  in  pupil  activity 
that  ought  to  clinch  the  thing  for  the  pupil.  It  might  take  the  form  of  a 
booklet  on  the  town's  industries,  with  pictures,  etc.,  statistics  and  informa- 
tion.   It  might  be  an  exhibit.    It  might  take  the  form  of  a  public  program. 

A  phase  of  vocational  work  that  must  not  be  omitted  here  is  testing. 
Intelligence  and  vocational  tests  in  our  high  school  work  are  still  in  a  de- 
cidedly experimental  stage,  and  for  that  reason  are  all  the  more  interesting 
to  the  live  teacher.  With  the  development  of  our  social  studies  program 
they  will  undoubtedly  take  an  important  place.    If  the  teacher  feels  that 
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there  is  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  a  spirit  of  frankness  and  com- 
radeship these  tests  could  be  used  to  determine  the  interests  and  needs  of 
the  pupils,  and  valuable  information  for  school  records  can  be  secured. 

The  following  is  a  suggestive  test  that  will  help  in  both  ways: 

1.  What  kinds  of  work  have  you  done? 

2.  For  which  work  have  you  received  pay? 

3.  What  kinds  of  work  do  you  best  like  to  do? 

4.  Why  do  you  like  them? 

5.  Which  school  studies  do  you  like  best? 

6.  What  do  you  like  about  them? 

7.  Name  in  the  order  of  your  present  preference  three  occupations  you 

are  considering. 

8.  Why  are  you  considering  these  occupations? 

9.  Have  you  definitely  decided  on  the  occupation  you  named  first? 
10.  How  do  you  intend  to  prepare  for  any  of  these  occupations? 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  using  tests  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of 

the  course  is  to  add  to  the  intelligence  and  ideals  of  the  pupils  so  that  they 
may  choose,  but  not  necessarily  during  the  time  of  the  course.  Avoid  any 
haste  in  choosing.  Let  the  foundations  upon  which  the  choice  rests  be  sure 
and  firm.  Parsons'  Choosing  a  Vocation  will  be  found  especially  interesting 
to  the  teacher. 

The  course  is  a  difficult  one  to  teach,  but  a  most  interesting  one.  There 
are  possibilities  in  it  for  performing  a  really  great  service.  The  current 
magazines  and  newspapers  often  offer  very  valuable  material.  Especially  is 
the  Open  Road  making  an  effort  to  help  in  a  vocation  way.  There  is  a 
mass  of  material  at  hand.  Our  work  is  not  to  find  material  but  to  select  and 
classify.    Let  the  following  principles  guide  in  the  elaboration  of  the  course: 

1.  Develop  in  the  pupil  the  habit  of  questioning  and  inquiring. 

2.  Let  him  realize  that  he  has  an  important  place  to  fill  in  our  economic 

life. 

For  the  teacher:  Bibliography 

Material  for  the  Class  in  Occupations.    Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance — 

Graduate  School  of  Education — Harvard  University. 
Aims  and  Methods  of  Vocational  Guidance — Editorial  Review,  June, 

•1921,  Volume  62. 
Choosing  a  Vocation — Parsons. 
The  Vocational  Guidance  Movement — Brewer. 
Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance — Davis. 
Introduction  to  Vocational  Education — Hill. 
Vocational  Guidance  Through  the  Life  Career  Class. 
Readings  in  Vocational  Guidance — Bloomfield. 
Youth,  School  and  Vocation — Bloomfield. 

Descriptions  of  Occupations — United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
Vocational   Information — Stanford   University   of   California,  Bulletin 
No.  19. 

Vocational  Guidance  in  Secondary  Education  (N.  E.  A.). 

For  the  Pupils: 

Occupations — Gowin  and  Wheatley. 

Careers  for  Women — Filene. 

What  Can  a  Young  Man  Do? — Rollins. 
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The  Girl  and  the  Job — Hourle  and  Saltzberg. 

Vocations  for  Girls  Laselle  and  Wiley. 

Elementary  Social  Science — Leavitt  and  Brown. 
Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys — Weaver  and  Byler. 

The  following  are  valuable  for  illustrative  material: 
Heroes  of  Progress — Norris. 
Americanization  of  Edward  Bok — Bok. 
Making  of  an  American — Riis. 
Theodore  Roosevelt — Thayer. 
Story  of  My  Life — Keller. 
Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 
Worker  and  His  Work — Center. 
Your  Biggest  Job — School  or  Business — Smith. 
Economic  History  of  United  States — Bogart-Flanagan. 
Great  American  Industries  Series — Rochleau. 
h  Minerals. 

2.  Products  of  the  soil. 

3.  Manufactures. 

4.  Transportation. 

Man  and  His  Work — Herbertson. 
Occupations — Gowin  and  Wheatley. 
Advertising  as  a  Vocation — Allen. 
The  Engineer — J.  H.  Hammond. 
Law  as  a  Vocation — Allen. 

Books  for  the  Pupils 

Advertising  as  a  Vocation — F.  J.  Allen. 

Engineer.  The — J.  H.  Hammond. 

Law  as  a  Vocation,  The  F.  J.  Allen. 

Medicine  as  a  Profession — D.  W.  and  E.  W.  Weaver. 

Merchandising — Douglas. 

Ministry,  The — Rev.  C.  L.  Slattery. 

Opportunities  in  Aviation — A.  Seruster. 

Opportunities  in  Chemistry — Ellwood  Hendrick. 

Opportunities  in  Engineering — Charles  M.  Horton. 

Opportunities  in  Farming — 0.  D.  Dean. 

Opportunities  in  Merchant  Ships — Nelson  Collins. 

Opportunities  in  Newspaper  Work — J.  J.  Lee. 

Private  Secretary.  The — E.  J.  Kilduff. 

Salesmanship — William  Maxwell. 

Social  Work— Richard  C.  Cabot. 

Training  and  the  Rewards  of  the  Physician — Richard  C.  Cabot. 
Training  for  a  Life  Insurance  Agent — W.  M.  Horner. 
Training  for  Librarianship — J.  H.  Fuedel. 

Training  for  the  Electric  Railway  Business — C.  B.  Fairchild,  Jr. 

Training  for  the  Newspaper  Trade — Don  C.  Seitz. 

Training  of  a  Forester — Gifford  Pinchot. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaryship,  The — T.  G.  Soares. 

Young  Man  and  Teaching,  The — H.  P.  Wright. 

Young  Man  and  the  Law,  The — S.  E.  Baldwin. 

Business  Employments,  The — F.  J.  Allen. 

Training  of  Men  for  the  World's  Future,  The — G.  J.  Thwing. 
Starting  in  Life — N.  C.  Fowler.  Jr. 
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Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Professions — E.  T.  Brewster. 
Industry  and  Trade — Bishop  and  Kellar. 
American  Business  Law — John  J.  Sullivan. 
Essentials  of  Agriculture — Henry  Jackson  Waters. 
The  Knack  of  Selling — Herbert  Watson. 
Modern  Steam  Engineering — Gardner  D.  Hiscoz. 
Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing — W.  G.  Bleyer. 
Gaining  the  Round  Above — Gustavus  S.  Kimball. 
How  They  Succeeded — Orison  S.  Marden. 

SECOND  OR  THIRD  YEAR— GRADE  NINE  OR  TEN 

Somewhere  during  the  High  School  Course,  the  pupil  should  be  made  to 
realize  particularly  that  he  is  "the  heir  of  all  the  ages."  Hence  a  general 
history  course  showing  what  we  owe  to  other  times  and  peoples  might  well 
come  in  the  tenth  grade.  It  is  placed  in  this  opening  year  of  the  Senior  High 
School  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  other  subjects  in  the  pro- 
gram of  studies,  and  in  order  that  the  later  years  may  be  given  over  to  an 
intensive  sudy  of  American  History  and  Government.  Some  of  the  best 
general  texts  which  have  come  out  are: 

Elson's  Modern  Times  and  the  Living  Past. 
Robinson,  Breasted,  Smith — A  General  History  of  Europe. 
Webster — World  History. 
Regardless  of  what  text  is  taught,  the  following  topics  should  be  included 
in  this  study: 

1.  Prehistoric  Man. 

2.  The  Civilization  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  the  Tigris — Euphrates  Valley. 

3.  Ancient  Greece  and  its  Contributions. 

4.  Rome. 

5.  The  Triumph  of  Christianity. 

6.  Teutonic  Peoples. 

7.  The  Rise  of  the  Papacy. 

8.  Mohammedanism. 

9.  Life  of  the  Middle  Ages — the  Crusades. 

10.  The  Nations  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

11.  The  Reformation. 

12.  The  Old  Regime.  - 

13.  The  French  Revolution — Napoleon. 

14.  The  Industrial  Revolution. 

15.  The  Nations  of  Europe. 

a.  Reforms  in  Great  Britain. 

b.  Revolutions  in  France. 

c.  Unification  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

d.  France  after  1870. 

e.  Germany  after  1871. 

f.  Great  Britain  after  1850. 

g.  Russia  and  the  Balkans. 

h.  The  Minor  States  of  Western  Europe — Holland,  Belgium,  Scandi- 

navia, Spain,  Portugal,  and  Switzerland. 

16.  Advances  in  Government,  Science  and  Industry. 

17.  The  World  War. 

a.  Causes  and  Events  leading  up  to  war. 

b.  The  War  in  1915-1917. 

c.  America  in  the  War. 

d.  Results  of  the  War. 
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It  is  entirely  possible  to  teach  the  foregoing  topics  without  confining  the 
class  to  any  one  text.  Robinson  and  Breasted's  Outlines  of  European  His- 
tory, Part  I,  and  Robinson  and  Beard's  Outlines  of  European  History,  Part 
II,  Ginn  &  Co.,  might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  reading  and  study.  West, 
Modern  World,  gives  in  brief  form  most  of  the  topics  to  be  covered.  Refer- 
ence books  are: 

Clodd — Story  of   Primitive  Man. 

Brinton — Races  and  Peoples. 

Morey — Ancient  Peoples. 

Botsford — Source  Book  of  Ancient  History. 

Breasted — History  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 

Seignobos — History  of  Ancient  Civilization. 

Guerber — Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Bury — History  of  Greece. 

Botsford — History  of  Greece. 

Mahaffy — Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece. 

Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Gulick — Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 

Plutarch's  Lives. 

Mahaffy — Alexander's  Empire. 

Goodspeed — History  of  the  Ancient  World. 

Wheeler — Alexander  the  Great. 

Guhl  and  Koner — Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Abbott — Roman  Political  Institutions. 

Breasted — Ancient  Times. 

Botsford — History  of  Rome. 

Johnson — Private  Life  of  the  Romans. 

Cruttwell — History  of  Roman  Literature. 

Church — Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Omar — The  Dark  Ages. 

Gardiner — Student's  History  of  England. 

Green — Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

Hodgkin — Charles  the  Great. 

Davis — Charlemagne. 

Robinson — Readings  in  European  History. 

Thatcher  and  Schicill — Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Ogg — Source  Book  of  Mediaeval  History. 

Seignobos — The  Feudal  Regime. 

Bryce — Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Gray — The  Children's  Crusade. 

Cheyney — A  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

Lodge — The  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Adams — Civilization  During  the  Middle  Ages. 

Secbohm — Era  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

Kostlin — Life  of  Luther. 

Creighton — Age  of  Elizabeth. 

Harrison — William  the  Silent. 

Pepys — Diary. 

Lowell — The  Eve  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Mathews — French  Revolution. 

Stephens — History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Fyffe — History  of  Modern  Europe. 

Seignobos — Political  History  of  Europe  Since  1814. 

McCarthy — History  of  Our  Own  Times. 

Phillips — Modern  Europe. 
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Andrews — Historical  Development  of  Modern  Europe. 
Henderson — Short  History  of  Germany. 

Cheyney — Introduction  to  the  Industrial  and  Social  History  of  England. 
Davis — Roots  of  the  War. 

McKinley,  Coulomb  and  Gerson — The  World  War. 
Palmer — Our  Greatest  Battle. 

Dillon — The  Inside  Story  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

The  books  on  the  list  given  above  can  be  secured  from  any  general  dealer 
or  jobber  in  books. 

The  United  States  Government  publications  will  be  found  of  value  in  deal- 
ing with  later  events. 

The  method  throughout  this  course  should  be  wide  reading,  with  as  much 
source  material  as  possible.  Topic  study  with  frequent  oral  reports  should 
be  used.  Debates  on  subjects  that  come  up  naturally  in  class  should  be  fre- 
quent. Posters  illustrating  various  topics  help.  Emphasize  throughout  what 
we  owe  to  others.  Make  the  brotherhood  of  man  the  central  theme.  In  the 
list  of  heroes  teach  the  Perfect  Life,  Christ.  Teach  the  lives  of  the  Apostles 
and  Saints  and  show  how  the  principles  of  Christianity  are  working  in  the 
world  to  bring  progress  and  enlightenment. 

EARLY  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 
SECOND  YEAR— NINTH  GRADE 

If  the  course  in  European  History  is  given,  Early  European  History  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  ninth  grade,  and  Modern  European  History  in  the  tenth  grade. 
The  course  in  Early  European  History  will  include  a  thoroughgoing  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject-matter  contained  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  State- 
adopted  text-books  on  this  subject.  The  following  outline  will  suggest  the 
scope  of  the  year's  work: 

I.  The  Dawn  of  Civilization.    This  topic  will  include  a  discussion  of:  Pre- 

historic man;  the  dawn  of  History;  the  civilization  of  the  Near  East,  and 
the  Aegean  area. 

II.  The  story  of  the  Expansion  of  Nations  will  include  Greece,  and  Persia, 

Hellenic  Greece,  Alexander  or  the  Hellenistic  Age,  the  place  of  Greece  in 
History,  Early  Rome,  the  Conquest  of  the  Mediterranean,  Revolution  and 
Imperialism  in  the  Roman  World  State,  the  Roman  World,  the  Roman 
Empire  after  Augustus. 

III.  The  transition  from  ancient  times  or  from  376-900  A.  D.  will  give  the 
story  of  the  German  invasion — Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,  and 
the  rise  of  the  Franks,  Saxons,  and  Northmen. 

IV.  The  discussion  of  the  Feudal  Age  from  900-1450  A.  D.  will  include:  The 
Life  of  the  People  Under  Feudalism,  Mediaeval  Church  and  International 
Movements,  Towns  and  Trade,  The  Rise  of  the  Nations,  and  the  Civiliza- 
tion of  the  Later  Middle  Ages. 

V.  The  transition  to  modern  times  will  include  a  discussion  of  The  Renais- 

sance, Economic  Revolution  of  the  Renaissance,  The  Reformation,  The 
Century  of  Religious  Wars,  and  Social  and  Scientific  Changes. 

SECOND  YEAR— NINTH  GRADE 

The  History  course  for  the  second  year  may  be  either  Ancient  History,  or 
E'arly  European  History,  or  General  History;  that  is,  World  History. 
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I.  Ancient  History 

The  course  in  Ancient  History  will  include  the  topics  and  content  found  in 
the  State-adopted  text-books  on  this  subject. 

The  following  outline  will  indicate  the  general  scope  of  the  course: 

1.  The  races  and  groups  of  peoples  of  prehistoric  times. 

2.  The  political  history  and  civilization  of  each  of  the  following  nations: 

Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  The  Hebrews,  Phoenicians, 
Hitties,  Lydians,  Persia,  India,  China. 

3.  Greece:    The  story  of  the  land  and  the  people,  including  the  Greek 

accounts  of  prehistoric  times;  the  Aegean  Civilization;  the 
political  and  religious  institutions  of  the  Greeks,  their  myth- 
ology, language,  art  and  literature. 

Sparta:  The  Peloponnesian  League. 

The  Age  of  Colonization  and  of  Tyrannies. 

Athens:  The  History  of  the  Athenians. 

Persia  and  the  Persian  Wars. 

The  Athenian  Empire. 

The  Age  of  Pericles. 

The  Peloponnesian  War;  Spartan  and  Theban  Supremacy. 
The  Greeks  of  Western  Hellas. 

The  Macedonian  Empire;  Phillip  II,  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  Graeco-Oriental  World  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  Conquest 

of  Greece  by  the  Romans. 
Greek  Literature,  Sculpture  and  Painting. 
Greek  Literature,  Philosophy  and  Science. 
The  Social  Life  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Story  of  Italy's  Early  Inhabitants. 
The  Kingdom  of  Rome. 
The  Roman  Republic. 
Rome  as  an  Empire. 

The  Principate;  the  Absolute  Monarchy. 

The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Social  Life,  Law,  Architecture,  Literature  of  the  Romans. 

The  Transition  Age,  including  the  Barbarian  Kingdoms,  the  Church 
and  its  Institutions,  the  Fusion  of  Latin  and  Teuton,  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  East,  the  Rise  of  Islam,  Charlemagne. 

MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY 

THIRD  YEAR— TENTH  GRADE 
The  Ancient  History  course  given  in  the  second  year  of  high  school  may  be 
followed  with  a  course  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.  The  Ancient 
History  course  brings  the  story  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Mediaeval 
History  will  include  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Dark  Ages,  or  from  the 
fall  of  Rome  to  the  eleventh  century.  There  will  be  an  overlapping,  there- 
fore, of  the  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  accounts.  This  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
review  and  also  for  addition  of  new  material.  The  period  of  the  Dark  Ages 
should  include  the  following. 

The  Barbarian  Kingdoms. 
The  Church  and  its  Institutions. 
Diffusion  of  Latin  and  Teuton. 
The  Roman  Empire  in  the  East. 

The  Rise  of  Islam;  Charlemagne  and  the  Restoration  of  the  Empire  in 
the  West. 

The  Northmen,  or  the  Coming  of  the  Vikings. 
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The  Age  of  Revival  is  the  time  from  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  century  to 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  in  1492.  Included  in  this  period  are 
the  following: 

Feudalism  and  Chivalry. 

The  Norman  Conquest  of  England. 

Papacy  and  the  Empire. 

The  Crusades. 

The  Supremacy  of  the  Papacy  and  the  story  of  the  Decline  of  its  Tem- 
poral Power. 
Mongolian  Conquests  and  Settlements. 
Europe. 

Growth  of  the  Towns.  _ 

The  Universities  and  the  School  Men. 

The  Growth  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy  and  the 
Northern  countries  with  the  formation  of  National  Governments  and 
Literatures. 


The  Modern  Age  begins  with  the  Era  of  the  Reformation  and  includes  the 
time  from  the  discovery  of  America  in  1492,  to  the  Peace  of  Wesphalia  in 
1648.    The  discussion  of  the  Modern  Age  will  include  the  following: 

Geographical  Discoveries  and  the  Beginning  of  Modern  Colonization. 
The  Beginning  of  the  Reformation. 

Spain — her  Ascendancy  and  Relation  to  the  Catholic  Reaction. 
The  Tudors  and  the  English  Reformation. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  or  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
The  Hugenot  Wars  in  France. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War. 

The  era  of  the  Political  Revolution,  or  the  period  from  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia in  1648,  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1919.  Included  in  this  era  are 
the  following: 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings. 

France  Under  Louis  XIV. 

The  Stuarts  and  the  English  Revolution. 

Russia:  Peter  the  Great. 

Prussia:  Frederick  the  Great. 

England  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Austria:   Joseph  the  II. 

The  French  Revolution. 

The  Consulate  and  the  Napoleonic  Empire. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna. 

France  since  the  Second  Restoration. 

England  from  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  to  the  World  War. 

The  Liberation  and  Unification  of  Italy. 

The  Making  of  the  New  German  Empire. 

Russia  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  World  War. 

The  New  Industrialism. 

The  Expansion  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  United  States 

in  the  Nineteenth  and  early  Twentieth  Centuries. 
Evolution  toward  World  Federation. 
The  World  War. 
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MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

THIRD  YEAR— TENTH  GRADE 

Following  the  course  in  the  Early  European  History  in  the  ninth  grade 
Modern  European  History  follows  logically  in  the  tenth.  This  course  will 
include  a  statement  of  conditions  in  Europe  in  the  early  seventeenth  century. 

In  discussing  the  Age  of  Absolutism  (1673-1689)  the  following  topics  will 
be  considered: 
England. 

Absolutism  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Struggle  for  Colonial  and  Commercial  Empire. 
Reform. 

Included  in  the  Age  of  Revolution  from  1789-1849  are  the  following  topics: 
French  Revolution. 
Napoleon. 

Reconstruction  and  Reaction. 
Economic  Revolution  in  England. 
Economic  Revolution  on  the  Continent. 
Political  Revolutions. 

For  the  period  1849-1918,  Democracy  and  National  development,  the  dis- 
cussion will  include  National  Unity,  1849-1871;  France,  Italy,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands, the  Russias,  Great  Britain  before  and  after  1865,  the  British  Empire, 
Far  East  and  Africa,  and  the  Near  East,  the  Great  Alliance  and  Interna- 
tional Conflicts,  the  Great  War. 

Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century  should  include  the  story  of  the  people  and 
their  governments,  Commerce,  Industry  and  Labor,  Progress  and  Better- 
ment. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 
THIRD  YEAR— TENTH  GRADE 

As  an  alternate  course  to  the  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  in  the  third 
year  a  course  in  English  History  may  be  offered.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
teachers  this  serves  as  a  good  course  to  follow  the  Ancient  History  course 
and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  study  of  United  States  History.  A  course 
in  English  History  should  emphasize,  not  only  fhe  wars  and  political  develop- 
ment of  the  nation,  but  also  the  social  and  economic  development  of  the 
English  people.  A  good  course  in  English  History  will,  therefore,  include  the 
following  topics: 

England  Geographically  Considered. 
Prehistoric  and  Celtic  Britain. 
Roman  Britain. 

Early  and  Later  Saxon  England  (400-975). 

The  Danish  and  the  Norman  Conquests. 

England  Under  the  Normans. 

The  Foundations  of  National  Unity. 

The  Formation  of  the  United  English  Nation. 

The  Hundred  Years'  War. 

The  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York. 

The  Period  of  the  Tudors. 

The  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Early  Stuarts. 
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The  Great  Rebellion  and  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Restoration  and  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
Foundation  of  the  British  Empire  (1689-1763). 
Industrial  Revolution. 
The  American  Revolution. 
The  French  Revolution. 
The  Period  of  Reform. 
The  Growth  of  Democracy. 
The  Great  War. 

GRADE  ELEVEN— FOURTH  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER 

In  grade  eleven  the  course  is  American  History.  Any  text  on  the  State  list 
might  be  used.  The  course  should  start  at  the  beginning  of  our  history  and 
extend  down  to  the  present  time,  with  special  emphasis  upon  our  development 
since  the  Civil  War.  The  preceding  course  in  World  History  should  give 
just  the  foundation  needed  for  teaching  our  relation  to  other  nations. 

The  chief  motive  here  is  the  civic  one.  Hence  emphasis  should  be  upon 
American  ideals  and  institutions.  We  must  be  positive  in  our  instruction  at 
this  point  and  teach  respect  and  enthusiasm  for  the  foundation  of  our 
democracy.  In  our  teaching  of  facts  of  battles,  campaigns  and  heroes,  we 
must  not  forget  the  larger  principles  that  have  made  our  Nation  what  it  is: 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  right  to  work  out  one's  own  destiny,  bringing 
settlers  to  our  shores,  voicing  its  meaning  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, asserting  it  again  in  the  struggle  for  commercial  freedom  in  1812,  cul- 
minating in  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  still  going  on  to  show  its  pres- 
ence in  1898  in  the  War  with  Spain,  and  again  in  1917  in  the  Great  War. 
We  must  teach  the  safeguards  of  this  liberty — representative  government, 
trial  by  jury,  no  taxation  without  representation,  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
religion,  and  public  assembly,  habeas  corpus,  the  right  of  protest  and  of 
petition,  etc.,  the  rights  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution.  It  is  not  the  frame- 
work of  our  history,  the  facts  and  dates  that  we  wish  to  teach  here.  They 
have  already  been  taught.  Here  rather  we  should  give  the  soul  to  the  frame- 
work, teach  the  spirit  of  American  history  and  teach  it  so  that  in  any  time 
of  danger,  external  or  internal,  these  future  citizens  will  rise  to  a  man  to 
defend  any  infringement  of  their  free  institutions  and  the  rights  guaranteed 
thereby. 

Much  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  social  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  since  1870.  Teach  particularly  the  forces  which 
make  for  the  well-being  of  our  people.  Bogart's  Economic  History  of  the 
United  States  published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  should  be  a 
close  supplement  to  the  text  used  for  class  work.  The  financial  system  of  the 
United  States  should  be  studied  in  detail,  from  its  beginning  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  down  through  its  various  changes  to  its  present  ad- 
ministration through  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  A  thorough  study  of 
banking,  its  services  to  the  people,  and  the  citizen's  duty  toward  this  institu- 
tion should  be  made.  An  excellent  book  for  reference  here  is  Banking  and 
Business  Ethics,  by  Borden  and  Hooper,  published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
This  should  be  taught  to  every  eleventh  grade  history  pupil. 

The  subject  of  territorial  expansion,  the  great  westward  movement,  should 
receive  careful  emphasis;  its  meaning,  its  problems,  and  its  results,  should  be 
brought  out.  Along  with  this  should  come  two  other  topics  closely  bound  up 
with  this  expansion,  namely,  the  development  of  transportation  and  the  sub- 
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ject  of  immigration.  Before  leaving  these  subjects,  pupils  should  know  the 
types  of  immigrants  coming  to  our  shores  in  the  past  and  the  types  coming 
in  now,  the  problems  attending  immigration,  and  give  an  intelligent  opinion 
as  to  whether  immigration  should  be  restricted  or  not,  with  reasons  therefor. 
They  should  see  the  close  relation  between  progress  and  the  development  of 
transportation  and  be  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future  in  this  respect. 

Our  relations  with  other  nations  should  be  stressed  particularly,  yet  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  arouse  unjustifiable  prejudice  for  or  against  any  par- 
ticular nation.  We  must  present  truly  and  fairly  objects  and  motives  in  so 
far  as  possible  with  present  knowledge.  The  growth  of  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power  should  be  traced  up  to  its  present  unique  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Pupils  must  understand  that  in  entering  the  Great 
War,  America  became  a  participant  not  merely  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  her  citizens,  but  to  prevent  the  substitution  of  autocratic  institutions 
for  free  democratic  ones.  Pupils  should  get  from  this  year's  work  the  realiza- 
tion that  America  is  the  Nation  of  great  destiny,  that  it  holds  this  position 
because  of  its  resources,  its  democratic  institutions,  and  the  integrity  of  its 
people,  and  that  it  is  the  part  of  each  individual  to  "Carry  On." 

Reference  reading: 

Fish — The  Development  of  American  Nationality.    American  Book  Co. 
Publications  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information;  The  War  Message 

and  the  Facts  Behind  It.    10  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Collected  Materials  for  the  Study  of  the  War — compiled  by  Albert  E.  Mc- 

Kinley.    McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Fish — American  Diplomacy.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Forman — The  American  Democracy.    The  Century  Co. 
Zueblin — American  Municipal  Progress.  Macmillan. 
Foster — American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient. 
Paxson — Recent  History  of  the  United  States. 

GRADE  ELEVEN— SECOND  SEMESTER 

In  the  second  semester  of  the  fourth  or  last  year  of  high  school,  there 
should  be  a  course  in  the  problems  of  American  democracy.  In  order  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  modern  life  we  must  systematically  study  them.  These 
problems  are  civic,  social  and  economic.  Therefore  the  social  study  of  this 
last  year  of  high  school  should  include  principles  of  civics,  sociology  and 
economics.  New  books  treating  these  phases  of  American  life  are  coming 
out  constantly.  No  class  should  be  bound  to  one  text.  In  this  course  the 
great  factor  is  the  teacher,  who  should  be  a  person  of  great  mental  poise, 
clear  perception  and  fair-mindedness.  The  matter  of  a  text-book  might  be 
left  to  be  determined  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  needs  of  the  class. 
The  following  texts  are  suggested: 

Civics 

Zueblin — American  Municipal  Progress.  Macmillan.  (Limited  in  scope 
of  subjects  treated,  but  good.    Very  interesting  reading). 

Forman — The  American  Democracy.  The  Century  Co.  (Good  book  for 
use  where  a  single  text-book  in  civics  is  desired;  a  little  mature.) 

Magruder — American  Government  in  1921.  (Treatment  in  outline;  very 
little  elaboration  or  discussion.) 

Boynton — School  Civics.  Ginn  &  Co.  (Description  of  American  Govern- 
ment, its  development,  forms,  functions.    Gives  state  and  local  govern- 
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ment,  also  international  law,  and  a  comparative  treatment  of  govern- 
ment in  other  countries.) 

Dansing  and  Jones — Government,  Its  Origin,  Growth  and  Form  in  the 
United  States.  Silver  Burdett  &  Co.  (Brief  and  very  limited  in  scope, 
could  not  well  be  used  alone.) 

Bryce — The  American  Commonwealth. 

Hughes — Economic  Civics. 

Woodburn  and  Moran — The  Citizen  and  the  Republic.  Longman's. 
(Good  for  references  on  certain  subjects.   Best  for  immature  students.) 

Sociology 

Chapin — Social  Economy.    The  Century  Co.     (An  introduction  to  the 

study  of  industrial  and  social  history.) 
Stewart — Social  Problems.    Allyn  &  Bacon.    (A  book  of  outlines  and 

references.) 

Economics 

Bullock — Elements  of  Economics.    Silver  Burdett  &  Co. 

Tufts — The  Real  Business  of  Living.  Henry  Holt  &  Co,  (Good;  inter- 
esting and  readable  discussion  of  principles  of  Economics.) 

Adams — Description  of  Industry.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  (Gives  the  forces 
that  control  the  business  world.) 

Burch  and  Nearing — Elements  of  Economics.  Macmillan. 

Hughes — Economic  Civics.  Allyn  &  Bacon.  (Rather  easy  for  twelfth 
grade,  but  good  if  pupils  have  had  little  training  in  civics  and  eco- 
nomics.) 

Topics  which  might  be  studied  in  this  course  are: 

1.  The  slums. 

2.  The  sweating  system. 

3.  Tenements. 

4.  Individual  and  social  degeneracy. 

5.  Poverty. 

6.  The  unemployed  and  homeless  poor. 

7.  Dependent  children. 

8.  Immigration. 

9.  The  tramp  problem. 

10.  Criminal  classes. 

11.  Prison  reform. 

12.  Institutions  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

13.  The  liquor  problem. 

14.  The  factory  system. 

15.  Labor  unions. 

16.  The  organization  of  capital. 

17.  Social  settlements. 

18.  Private  and  public  charities. 

19.  Religious  organizations. 

20.  The  juvenile  court. 

21.  Industrial  education. 

22.  Private  and  public  education. 

23.  Political  parties. 
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24.  Philanthropy. 

25.  The  church. 

26.  Banking  and  its  services. 

We  strongly  recommend  here  that  the  class  use  Banking  and  Business 
Ethics,  by  Borden  and  Hooper,  published  by  Rand  McNally  &  Co. 

In  teaching  these  subjects  we  should  point  out  the  opportunities  for  service 
in  every  occupation,  calling  or  profession.  We  have  an  opportunity  here  to 
teach  the  personal  and  civic  ideals  of  the  Bible  by  instructing  the  pupils  in 
the  art  of  good  living  today.  Use  the  lives  of  worthy  men  and  women  in 
connection  with  this  instruction.  The  tendency,  however,  toward  hero- 
worship  of  living  national  and  local  heroes  should  be  avoided.  Men  and 
women  should  be  given  the  credit  for  their  good  deeds,  but  they  should  not 
be  set  upon  a  pedestal  for  veneration.  The  emphasis  should  be  always  upon 
the  service  rendered  and  the  opportunities  for  service. 


HISTORY 


(Three  courses  in  History  are  suggested.) 

1.  A  course  dealing  with  Civics,  Early  European  History,  Modern  European 

History,  United  States  History,  and  Advanced  Civics. 

In  this  course  Civics  should  be  taken  up  in  the  first  year;  early  Euro- 
pean History,  or  World  History  in  the  second  year;  Modern  European 
History,  or  World  History  in  the  Third  year;  and  United  States  History 
in  the  fourth  year,  first  semester,  and  Advanced  Civics  in  the  fourth 
year,  second  semester.  This  is  what  may  be  called  the  Modern  History 
Course. 

2.  The  second  course  should  include  Civics,  Ancient  History,  Mediaeval  and 

Modern  History,  United  States  History,  and  Advanced  Civics. 

Civics  should  be  taken  in  the  first  year;  Ancient  History,  or  World 
History  in  the  second  year;  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  or  World 
History  in  the  third  year;  United  States  History  in  the  fourth  year, 
first  semester,  and  Advanced  Civics  in  the  fourth  year,  second  semester. 
This  is  what  may  be  called  the  Ancient  History  Course. 

.3.  This  course  includes  Civics,  Ancient  History,  English  History,  United 
States  History  and  Advanced  Civics. 

Civics  should  be  taken  in  the  first  year;  Ancient  History,  or  World 
History  in  the  second  year;  English  History,  or  World  History  in  the 
third  year;  United  States  History  in  the  fourth  year,  first  semester,  and 
Advanced  Civics  in  the  fourth  year,  second  semester.  (It  will  be  noted 
that  this  course  is  identical  with  course  2,  the  Ancient  History  Course, 
with  the  exception  of  English  History,  which  displaces  the  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  History.) 

STATE  ADOPTED  TEXTS 

In  the  statement  that  "any  one"  of  the  texts  may  be  selected,  it  is  meant,  of  course,  that 
-the  texts  used  in  any  given  school  are  the  texts  adopted  for  the  county  in  which  such  school 
is  situated. 

1.  Civics,  European  History,  United  States  History  and  Advanced  (  ivies. 

FIRST  YEAR— CIVICS 

Texts:  (any  one) 
Dole — The  New  American  Citizen. 
Hughes — Text-book  in  Citizenship. 
Howe — New  Era  Civics. 

Dunn — Community  Civics  for  City  Schools. 
Dunn — Community  Civics  and  Rural  Life. 
Hill — Community  and  Civic  Problems. 
Magruder — American  Government  in  1923. 
Mavity  and  Mavity — Responsible  Citizenship. 
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SECOND  YEAR— EARLY  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

Texts:  (any  one) 
Ashley — Early  European  Civilization. 
Webster — Early  European  History. 

Robinson  and  Breasted — History  of  Europe;  Ancient  and  Mediaeval. 
Robinson,  Breasted  and  Smith — A  General  History  of  Europe. 

THIRD  YEAR— MODERN  HISTORY 

Texts:  (any  one) 
Ashley — Modern  European  Civilization. 
Robinson  and  Beard — Our  Own  Times. 
West — Modern  Progress. 
Webster — Modern  European  History. 

FOURTH  YEAR— UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  AND  ADVANCED  CIVICS 

Texts:  (any  one) 
Ashley — American  History  (Revised). 
Ashley — The  New  Civics. 
Beard  and  Beard — History  of  United  States. 
Beard  and  Bagley — History  of  the  American  People  (Revised). 
Burnham  and  Boyd — History  of  United  States  for  Schools. 
Fite— History  of  United  States. 
Forman — Advanced  History. 
Forman — Advanced  Civics. 
James  and  Sanford — American  History. 

Guitteau — Governmental  Politics  in  the  United  States;  Briefer  Edition. 

Hulbert — United  States  History. 

Latane — History  of  the  United  States. 

Magruder — American  Government. 

Reed — Form  and  Functions  of  American  Government. 

Stephenson — An  American  History. 

Thompson — History  of  United  States. 

West — History  of  the  American  People. 

Woodburn  and  Moran — The  Citizen  and  the  Republic. 

Elementary  Economics 

Carver — Elementary  Economics. 
Johnson — We  and  Our  Work. 

Marshall  and  Lyon — Our  Economic  Organization. 
Morgan — Living  and  Working  Together. 

AMERICAN  PROBLEMS    (ALTERNATIVE  COURSE,  ONE-HALF  YEAR) 

Ashley — The  New  Civics. 

Hughes — Problems  in  American  Democracy. 

Jenks  and  Smith — We  and  Our  Government. 

Morehtouse  and  Graham — American  Problems. 

Reed — Forms  and  Functions  of  American  Government. 

Williamson — Problems  in  American  Democracy. 
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ECONOMIC  CIVICS  (ALTERNATIVE  COURSE,  ONE-HALF  YEAR) 

Hughes — Economic  Civics. 

Lapp — Economics  and  the  Community. 

Borden-Hooper — Banking  and  Business  Ethics. 

II.  Civics,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  United  States  History 

and  Advanced  Civics. 

FIRST  YEAR— CIVICS 

(Same  as  Course  I.) 

SECOND  YEAR— ANCIENT  HISTORY 
Texts: 

Morey — Ancient  Peoples. 
West — Early  Progress. 

THIRD  YEAR— MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY 

Texts:  (any  one) 
Ashley — Modern  European  Civilization. 
Webster — Modern  European  History. 
West — Modern  Progress. 

FOURTH  YEAR— AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 
(Same  as  Course  I.) 

III.  Chics,  Ancient  History,  English  History,  United  States  History  ami 

Advanced  Civics. 

FIRST  YEAR— CIVICS 

(Same  as  Course  I.) 

SECOND  YEAR— ANCIENT  HISTORY 
Texts:  (any  one) 

Morey — Ancient  Peoples. 
West — Early  Progress. 

THIRD  YEAR— ENGLISH  HISTORY 

Texts:  (any  one) 

Andrews — A  Short  History  of  England. 
Cheyney — A  Short  History  of  England  (Revised). 

FOURTH  YEAR— AMERICAN  HISTORY— FIRST  SEMESTER 
(Same  as  Course  I.) 

CIVICS— ADVANCED— SECOND  SEMESTER 
(Same  as  Course  I.) 
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World  History 

(One  Year  Alternative  Course.) 

An  alternative  course  in  World  History  may  be  given  in  ninth  or  tenth 
grade  in  place  of  course  suggested.  For  such  a  course  the  following  texts 
have  been  adopted: 

Elson — Modern  Times  and  the  Living  Past. 

West — World  Progress. 

Robinson,  Breasted  and  Smith — General  History  of  Europe. 
Webster — World  History. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Commercial  Geography  is  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  Social  Sciences. 
This  subject  can  be  made  exceedingly  interesting  and  worth  while  in  a  small 
school  or  a  large  school.    State  Adopted  Text-Books: 

The  text-books  used  must  be  those  adopted  from  this  list  by  the  County  in  which  the 
school  is  situated. 

Brigham — Commercial  Geography.  Revised  (Ginn). 
Robinson — Commercial  Geography  (Rand). 

Rocheleau — Geography  of  Commerce  and  Industry  (Educational). 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

In  the  large  high  school  offering  a  number  of  electives,  especially  in  the 
fourth  year,  Economics  and  Sociology  of  an  elementary  character  have  found 
an  important  place.    State  Adopted  Text-Books: 

The  text-books  used  must  be  those  adopted  from  this  list  by  the  County  in  which  the 
school  is  situated. 

Burden-Hooper — Banking  and  Business  Ethics  (Rand). 

Jenks  and  Smith — We  and  Our  Government  (American  Viewpoint  Society)- 

Johnson — We  and  Our  Work  (American  Viewpoint  Society). 

Lapp — Economics  and  th{e  Community  (Century). 

Marshall  and  Lyon — Our  Economic  Organization  (Macmillan). 

Morgan — Living  and  Working  Together  (Scribners). 


LATIN 


I.   THE  COURSE  IN  GENERAL 

The  high  school  Latin  course,  as  commonly  adopted,  consists  of  the  study 
of  Beginners'  Latin,  followed  by  the  reading  of  Caesar  in  the  second  year, 
Cicero  in  the  third  and  Virgil  in  the  fourth,  and  an  indeterminate  amount  of 
composition  and  syntax  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years.  The  Virgil 
assignment  consists  of  the  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid.  The  Cicero  assign- 
ment includes  the  four  Catiline  orations,  to  which  two  other  orations  are 
usually  added.  The  Caesar  assignment  is  supposed  to  be  four  books  of  the 
Gaelic  War.  But  as  the  Beginners'  Latin  usually  has  to  be  carried  over  into 
the  second  year,  there  are  large  numbers  of  high  schools  which  cannot 
accomplish  more  than  three  books  of  Caesar  in  that  year.  In  such  circum- 
stances, either  the  Caesar  assignment  is  carried  over  into  the  third  year 
(thus  necessitating  the  shortening  of  the  Cicero  assignment),  or  else  the 
Caesar  assignment  is  shortened  to  about  three  books,  and  this  shortened 
assignment  is  completed  in  the  second  year,  thus  allowing  six  orations  of 
Cicero  to  be  read  in  the  third  year.  The  second  plan  is  better  for  two  rea- 
sons: With  the  majority  of  high  school  students  Cicero  is  more  popular 
than  Caesar;  and  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  letting  the  authors  run 
with  the  years. 

The  amount  and  selection  of  the  work  in  composition  and  syntax  (in 
regard  to  which  there  is  wide  variety  in  practice)  should  be  determined  by 
carefully  considering  their  true  objectives.  Many  schools  allow  one  period 
per  week  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  to  composition.  This,  in  practice, 
amounts  to  between  sixty  and  seventy  periods  in  the  whole  course.  A 
better  arrangement  is  twenty-four  periods  per  annum  in  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  years,  thus  avoiding  the  gap  between  the  first  and  third  years  and 
allowing  the  composition  drill  to  accompany  the  reading  in  the  second  year. 
Syntax  should  be  treated  not  as  a  separate  subject,  but  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  daily  work  in  reading  or  composition. 

Many  private  and  some  public  schools  allow  five  years  for  the  Latin  course. 
That  simplifies  many  problems.  But  the  whole  course  (with  a  slight  reduc- 
tion of  the  Caesar  assignment)  can  be  accomplished  in  four  years,  provided 
there  is  a  wise  distribution  of  effort.  This  must  be  based  on  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  main  objectives. 

II.  THE  OBJECTIVES 

The  main  objectives  of  the  high  school  Latin  course  must  be  found  by 
considering  the  nature  of  the  language  and  literature  to  be  studied,  and  their 
points  of  contact  with  our  own  life. 

A.  Latin  is  a  very  large  and  rapidly  growing  factor  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Our  language  has  long  been  undergoing  enrichment  by  borrowings 
from  the  Latin  dictionary,  and  this  enrichment  is  still  in  progress.  The  most 
immediately  practical  objective  of  the  high  school  Latin  course  is  the  use  of 
Latin  as  a  means  of  building  up  an  extensive  English  vocabulary  and  obtain- 
ing greater  accuracy  in  English  spelling.  This  objective  often  fails  to 
receive  the  attention  which  it  deserves.    Early  in  the  course  the  student  has 
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in  his  possession  a  Latin  vocabulary  which  (if  he  had  been  taught  how  to 
use  it  to  advantage)  would  enable  him  to  understand  at  a  glance  many 
English  words  for  the  meaning  of  which  the  non-Latin  student  has  to  consult 
an  English  dictionary.  To  allow  a  potential  asset  of  so  great  value  to  go 
unused  is  an  intolerable  waste.  But  this  application  of  Latin  does  not  come 
automatically.  It  requires  conscious  practice  on  the  part  of  the  student  and 
purposeful  direction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

B.  Owing  to  fundamental  idomatic  differences  between  Latin  and  English, 
translation  from  one  language  to  the  other  is  in  many  cases  a  translation  of 
ideas  rather  than  of  words.  The  second  great  objective  of  the  high  school 
Latin  course  is  the  development  in  the  student  of  the  persistent  habit  of 
digging  beneath  the  words  to  the  ideas  which  underlie  them.  This  is  mental 
discipline  of  the  highest  type,  and  nowhere  in  the  whole  school  course  can  it 
be  better  obtained  than  in  the  study  of  Latin.  But  (as  is  the  case  with  the 
first  objective)  this  benefit  does  not  come  automatically.  The  extent  to 
which  it  will  actually  be  obtained  depends  upon  purposeful  direction  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

C.  A  third  great  objective  is  the  reading  and  enjoyment  of  the  literature. 
This  affords  valuable  development  in  appreciation — a  matter  in  which  our 
high  schools  are  criticized  as  being  deficient.  The  authors  studied  in  the 
high  school  Latin  course  are  the  three  greatest  men  of  the  greatest  period  of 
one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  history  of  the  world.  All  three  are  masters 
of  style,  and  the  two  who  are  most  extensively  read  in  the  high  school  have 
many  points  of  contact  with  our  own  circle  of  ideas.  As  enjoyment  of  litera- 
ture depends  upon  facility  in  reading,  practice  in  sight  reading  should  be 
given  regularly  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

D.  Another  great  objective  is  to  connect  the  literature  read  in  the  course 
with  the  thoughts,  ideals  and  problems  of  our  own  day.  The  first  century 
B.  C.  was  an  age  very  much  like  our  own,  a  time  of  change,  of  rapid  move- 
ment, of  shifting  in  ideals,  a  time  of  great  increase  in  wealth  and  of  growing 
luxury.  Then,  as  now,  the  increase  in  wealth  was  accompanied  by  increasing 
unevenness  of  distribution.  Cicero  becomes  far  more  interesting  to  the 
students  when  their  attention  is  called  to  the  many  points  which  suggest 
twentieth-century  conditions.  And,  in  the  senior  year,  when  the  students 
are  especially  susceptible  to  appeals  based  on  idealism,  the  study  of  Virgil 
affords  the  teacher  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  hold  up  the  ideal  of  patriot- 
ism. Aeneas  was,  above  all  else,  a  patriot;  and  the  second  book  of  the  Aeneid 
can  be  made  to  be  of  greater  civic  value  than  many  text-books  on  civics. 
What  we  need  in  our  high  schools  is  inspiration  to  patriotism,  and  that  is 
what  Virgil  gives  us.  The  Latin  department  can  render  a  much-needed 
community  service  by  helping  the  seniors  to  catch  the  vision. 

III.  THE  VOCABULARY  PROBLEM 

Precious  time  may  be  saved  by  systematic  treatment  of  the  vocabulary 
problem.  Valuable  information  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  from  Lodge's 
"The  Vocabulary  of  High  School  Latin"  (published  by  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York),  a  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  Latin  teacher. 

The  total  number  of  word-occurrences  in  the  maximum  amount  of  Caesar, 
Cicero  and  Virgil  read  in  the  high  school  Latin  course  is  something  over 
70,000,  divided  among  4,650  words.  But  nearly  60  per  cent  of  these  words  are 
of  rare  occurrence;  and  94  per  cent  of  the  word-occurrences  are  divided  among 
2,000  words  which  are  the  essential  words  of  the  Latin  language.  A  student 
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who  has  at  his  command  these  2,000  words  has  the  vocabulary  of  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  any  ordinary  Latin  with  which  he  is  likely  to  come  in  contact. 
It  is  entirely  practical  to  insist  that  the  students  shall  not  only  learn  these 
2,000  words,  but  shall  learn  them  so  thoroughly  as  to  remember  them  perma- 
nently. The  time  now  spent  in  haphazard  and  largely  fruitless  vocabulary 
work  is  more  than  enough  to  insure  the  permanent  mastery  of  500  words  per 
annum  for  four  years.  Daily,  such  of  these  words  as  occur  in  the  next  day's 
lesson  should  be  assigned,  and  the  class  should  be  held  to  the  strictest 
accountability  for  them.  Every  examination  should  include  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  vocabulary  work.  When  the  students  realize  that  there  is  a 
perfectly  definite  and  perfectly  attainable  goal,  most  of  them  are  apt  to  make 
good. 

IV.  THE  COUKSE  IJS  DETAIL 
A.  The  First  Year 

Pronunciation.  The  rules  for  pronouncing  Latin  are  easy  to  remember  and 
easy  to  apply.  Correct  pronunciation  adds  to  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of 
the  work;  also,  in  the  fourth  year,  it  will  do  away  with  the  difficulty  of 
"scansion,"  and  will  aid  in  appreciating  the  beauty  of  the  poetry.  The  rules, 
as  given  in  the  Beginners'  Book,  are  in  general  adequate,  if  observed.  Teach- 
ers too  often  fail  to  observe  them.  Experience  shows  that  attention  needs 
to  be  called  to  the  following  points: 

A  long  vowel  requires  longer  time  in  pronouncing  than  a  short  vowel. 

In  the  case  of  two  consecutive  consonants,  the  pronunciation  of  the  former 
should  be  completed  before  the  latter  is  begun. 

The  accent  should  be  placed  where  it  belongs,  which  ordinarily  is  not  on 
the  last  syllable. 

Final  short  a  is  too  often  mispronounced  as  an  accented  long  a. 

Inflections.  The  first  year  is  the  time  to  master  the  inflections.  This  work 
should  be  done  thoroughly.  The  reason  given  for  lack  of  thoroughness  is 
lack  of  time,  but  the  time  needed  might  be  taken  from  the  time  saved  in 
systematizing  the  vocabulary  work. 

Vocabulary.  Lodge's  list,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  gives  2,000 
essential  words,  of  which  500  each  are  assigned  to  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
while  1,000  are  to  be  learned  by  the  end  of  the  second  year.  It  remains  to 
divide  these  1,000  words  between  the  first  and  second  years.  The  division 
will  depend  upon  the  First-Year  book  used.  Teachers  can  easily  make  the 
division  for  themselves  by  selecting,  from  the  1,000  words  in  black-faced 
type  in  the  Lodge  list,  500  which  occur  in  the  vocabularies  in  the  First- Year 
book.  The  remainder  of  the  black-faced  words  will  constitute  the  vocabu- 
lary for  the  second  year. 

The  list,  once  adopted,  should  be  used  from  the  start.  The  student  should 
be  required  to  memorize  it  permanently,  with  the  clear  understanding  that 
this  is  an  absolute  prerequisite  for  passing.  They  should  be  systematically 
trained  to  associate  the  Latin  words  with  English  derivatives.  This  vitally 
important  part  of  vocabulary  work  ought  not  to  be  left  to  come  automatically 
(in  which  event  it  would  not  come  at  all),  but  should  receive  careful  and 
constant  attention. 

Grammatical  Construction.  It  is  important  that  the  student  develop 
initiative  in  trying  to  feel  the  Latin  thought-processes.  The  teacher  can  help 
by  suggesting  English  near-equivalents.  (For  instance,  though  we  have  no 
gerundive,  we  have  a  near-equivalent  in  the  adjective  in  -ble.  Also,  the 
dative  of  the  possessor  may  be  illustrated  by  the  familiar  hymn,  "To  Him 
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That  Overcometh,  a  Crown  of  Life  Shall  Be.")  The  student's  tendency  is  to 
think  that  unfamiliar  idioms  in  a  foreign  language  are  unnatural  and  that 
this  unnaturalness  is  a  sign  of  inferiority.  That  tendency  can  best  be  offset 
by  pointing  out  a  parallel  or  near-parallel  in  English. 

B.  The  Second  Year 

Ordinarily  the  first  month  or  two  of  the  second  year  will  be  devoted  to  com- 
pleting the  work  on  the  First-Year  book.  During  this  period  there  should  be 
a  thorough  review  of  inflections.  If  possible,  the  reading  of  Caesar  should 
begin  by  the  end  of  the  second  month. 

The  vocabulary  for  the  year  consists  of  500  words  to  be  memorized  as  a 
perpetual  possession.  With  the  reading  lesson  for  each  day  there  should  be 
assigned  such  new  words  out  of  these  500  as  occur  in  that  lesson.  The  lessons 
should  be  very  short  at  the  start,  and  the  exact  force  of  every  word  should  be 
mastered.  Literal  translation  should  be  insisted  on.  If  the  student  can  also 
give  an  idiomatic  translation,  so  much  the  better,  but  it  is  the  teacher's  busi- 
ness to  see  that  the  literal  meaning  is  understood.  There  is  enough  mental 
slovenliness  in  the  world  without  using  the  school  to  encourage  that  evil 
habit.  The  goal  for  the  year  should  be  three  books  of  Csesar.  If  more  can 
be  read,  well  and  good,  but  a  class  that  has  mastered  three  books  is  ready  for 
Cicero. 

In  connection  with  vocabulary,  there  should  be  systematic  study  of  word 
formation;  this  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  building  up  an  English  as 
well  as  a  Latin  vocabulary.  Jenks'  "Manual  of  Latin  Word  Formation  for 
Secondary  Schools"  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  is  an  excellent  book,  and  inexpensive. 
It  is  intended  for  use  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years. 

Syntax  should  be  studied  as  it  is  needed,  that  is,  as  the  various  case  and 
mood  constructions  present  themselves  in  the  actual  reading  of  Csesar.  In 
this  way  all  that  is  needed  can  be  learned  without  loss  of  time,  because  the 
small  amount  of  time  required  pays  for  itself  by  helping  the  translation.  The 
syntactical  questions  in  an  examination  should  be  based  on  the  translation 
passages  in  that  examination.  If  the  students  know  that  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  explain  constructions  as  well  as  to  translate  the  passages,  they  will 
be  less  likely  to  depend  on  memorizing  translations  which  they  get  from  too 
copious  notes  or  from  even  less  legitimate  sources.  Examinations  should 
also  include  work  in  vocabulary  and  word  formation. 

The  composition  in  the  second  year  is  little  more  than  a  continuation  of 
the  English-Latin  sentences  of  the  First- Year  book. 

C.  The  Third  Year 

The  essential  vocabulary  for  the  year  is  the  same  size  as  before,  500  words, 
to  be  memorized  in  the  same  way,  viz.,  as  they  come  in  the  actual  reading. 
The  study  of  word  formation  should  be  continued.  The  composition  and 
syntax  may  be  handled  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  amount 
of  reading  is  considerably  greater.  But  the  style  is  more  vivid  and  the 
subject-matter  more  interesting;  and  these  facts,  together  with  the  students' 
increased  efficiency,  render  the  year's  assignment  easily  practicable.  Two 
new  features  present  themselves: 

1.  We  are  dealing  with  social  and  political  movements  which  have  numer- 
ous contacts  with  twentieth-century  conditions.  "Cicero  is  so  modern,"  was 
the  comment  recently  made  by  a  North  Carolina  tenth-grader.    The  teacher 
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who  keeps  his  mind  open  to  these  contacts  can  add  vitality  and  interest  to 
the  work,  and  also  give  valuable  help  to  such  students  as  are  willing  to  think 
seriously  on  present-day  problems. 

2.  The  class  is  now  ready  for  sight  reading.  One  of  our  objectives  is  the 
reading  and  enjoyment  of  the  literature.  Reading  is  not  deciphering.  We 
decipher  a  difficult  inscription;  we  read  a  book.  We  Are  not  really  reading 
until  we  reach  the  point  where,  as  soon  as  the  eye  has  finished  its  perusal 
of  a  sentence,  the  mind  absorbs  the  meaning.  This  is  quite  different  from  the 
wild  dodging  around  in  search  of  a  subject  here,  a  predicate  there,  and  an 
object  elsewhere,  a  process  which,  as  often  as  not,  results  in  hitching  a 
subject  in  a  principal  clause  to  a  predicate  in  a  relative  clause.  Sight  reading 
is  simply  reading  Latin  as  we  read  English  and,  given  the  vocabulary,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  matter  of  a  moderate  amount  of  well-directed  practice. 
The  method  is  to  take  the  Latin  words  as  they  come,  subconsciously  register- 
ing the  various  possibilities  of  each,  so  that  when  the  end  of  the  sentence  is 
reached  the  thought  is  instantly  grasped.  The  students  cannot  be  expected 
to  learn  this  of  their  own  accord,  nor  will  a  text-book  serve  the  purpose.  They 
must  be  taught  by  a  teacher.  As  many  periods  as  can  be  spared  should  be 
devoted  to  this  work,  in  any  event  not  less  than  twenty  in  the  year.  Time 
may  be  saved  by  using  as  material  easy  passages  from  Cicero  a  few  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  current  lesson.  The  needed  vocabulary  should  be  given  in 
advance. 

D.  The  Fourth  Year 

The  fourth  year  presents  some  problems  in  practical  detail  and  also  a 
tremendous  challenge  to  the  teacher.  The  more  important  of  the  technical 
details  relate  to  vocabulary  and  meter. 

The  total  vocabulary  in  the  fourth  year  is  50.  per  cent  larger  than  in  the 
third,  and  half  the  words  are  new.  But  the  essential  new  vocabulary  is  the 
same  as  before,  500  words,  to  be  mastered  in  the  same  way  as  before.  Of  the 
remaining  words  (the  unessential  vocabulary),  many  can  be  figured  out  by 
the  student  as  he  needs  them  (e.  g.,  "substitit"  in  II,  243,  can  be  guessed  from 
"stetit,"  which  the  student  already  knows,  and  from  the  context).  Those 
which  cannot  be  so  determined  must  be  treated  as  unessential.  The  student 
will  learn  them  as  they  come  in  the  lesson,  but  may  be  expected  to  forget 
many  of  them.  It  seems  perfectly  legitimate,  in  term  and  annual  examina- 
tions, to  supply  the  class  with  the  meanings  of  such  nonderivable,  unessential 
words  as  occur  in  the  passages  given.  In  any  event,  these  words  will  be  of 
rare  occurrence. 

Meter  may  be  handled  in  two  ways.  The  hexameter  is  so  simple  that,  by 
means  of  a  few  rules,  the  student  can  mechanically  figure  out  the  scansion. 
This  method  is  easy  but  uninspiring.  But,  if  he  has  for  the  previous  three 
years  been  pronouncing  Latin  with  any  accuracy,  he  can  soon  learn  not 
merely  to  scan  the  verses  but  to  read  them  metrically  as  he  should  read 
English  verse.    This  is  by  far  the  better  way. 

But — quite  apart  from  details  of  meter — the  Aeneid  is  poetry — great  emo- 
tion greatly  expressed.  The  tremendous  challenge  to  the  teacher  is  to  make 
the  students  feel  the  poetry.  The  high  school  students'  recognition  of  poetry, 
even  in  their  native  language,  is  flickering  at  best;  their  appreciation  is 
undeveloped.  And  it  is  the  teacher's  task  to  help  these  impressionable, 
immature  students  to  realize  and  enjoy  Virgil's  greatness — his  unfaltering 
style,  -his  unfailing  choice  of  the  right  word,  his  loftiness  of  thought  and 
expression,  his  sympathy,  his  love  of  nature  and  of  childhood,  and  above  all, 
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his  passionate  patriotism.  It  is  a  task  which  demands  all  that  the  teacher 
has;  but  those  who  have  not  some,  at  least,  of  the  qualities  of  a  poet,  have 
no  call  to  teach  children. 

The  patriotic  fervor,  which  is  quivering  and  pulsating  through  the  whole 
Aeneid,  reaches  its  high-water  mark  in  the  second  book.  A  plan  adopted  in 
one  high  school  is,  as  soon  as  that  book  is  completed,  to  read  it  through 
a  second  time.  Eight  periods  are  enough.  The  students,  with  vocabulary 
and  construction  fresh  in  their  minds,  can  read  quickly,  devoting  attention 
mainly  to  the  thought  and  expression.  It  is  a  worth-while  training  in 
appreciation  and  citizenship. 

Before  the  year  is  over,  each  member  of  the  class  should  be  required  to 
write  an  essay  on  some  phase  of  literary  criticism  or  interpretation  of  the 
poem.  Numerous  subjects  suggest  themselves:  A  character-study  of  Aeneas, 
or  of  Dido;  the  purpose  of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  the  idea  of  Fate  in  the 
poem;  the  character  of  Virgil  as  revealed  by  the  poem;  the  qualities  in 
Virgil  which  caused  him  to  be  almost  canonized  by  the  Christian  Church 
centuries  later.  The  teacher  should  supply  an  outline,  with  detailed  refer- 
ences to  passages  in  the  poem  bearing  on  the  subject  selected.  This  can  be 
made  to  afford  valuable  training  in  thought  and  discrimination,  (e.  g.,  if  the 
subject  is  the  character  of  Aeneas,  let  the  student  consider  whether  in  I,  92, 
we  have  an  indication  of  weakness  or  merely  the  natural  reaction  of  the 
emotional  Latin  temperament.  In  answering  that  question,  such  passages  as 
I,  208,  209,  should  be  considered).  Similar  training  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
given  in  the  English  and  French  departments,  but  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
having  too  much  of  it. 

To  the  very  end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  first  great  objective  of  the  course, 
viz.,  English  through  Latin,  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind.  Vocabulary 
and  word  formation  must  be  stressed,  with  the  ever-conscious  purpose  of 
improving  the  students'  English  vocabulary.  The  improvement  sought  should 
be  along  the  two  lines  of  enlargement  and  increased  accuracy. 

The  following  are  the  State-adopted  text-books: 

The  text  books  used  in  any  school  must  be  those  adopted  from  this  list  by  the  County  in 
which  the  school  is  situated. 

First  Year: 
Bennett — First-Year  Latin  (Allyn). 
Collar,  Daniel,  Jenkins — First  Year  Latin  (Ginn). 
D'Ooge — Elements  of  Latin  (Ginn). 

Gunnison  and  Harley — Latin  for  the  First  Year  (Silver). 

Place — Beginning  Latin  (American). 

Scott — First  Latin  Lessons  (Scott). 

Smith — Elementary  Latin  (Allyn). 

Ullman  and  Henry — Elementary  Latin  (Macmillan). 

Composition 

Baker  and  Inglis — High  School  Course  in  Latin  Composition  (Macmillan). 

Volume  One,  Parts  I  and  II. 

Volume  Tivo,  Part  III. 
Bennett — New  Latin  Composition  (Allyn). 
D'Ooge — Latin  Composition  for  Secondary  Schools  (Ginn). 
Scott-Van  Tuyl — Latin  Composition,  Third  Year  (Scott). 

Grammar 

Allen  and  Greenough — New  Latin  Grammar  (Ginn). 
Bennett — New  Latin  Grammar  (Allyn). 
Burton — A  Latin  Grammar  (Silver). 

Gildersleeve-Lodge — Latin  Grammar,  School  Edition  (Heath). 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 

STATEMENT  BY  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOK  COMMISSION,  1924 

Instead  of  giving  a  brief  review  of  each  text-book  that  has  been  listed,  the 
committee  wishes  to  state  that  it  is  very  much  more  worth  while  to  remind 
the  teachers  that  they  can  secure  a  sample  copy  of  any  text  from  its  pub- 
lishers at  any  time.  Personal  inspection  is  very  much  more  satisfactory 
than  any  one  or  two-sentence  critique  prepared  by  a  teacher  whose  needs  and 
outlook  may  be  entirely  different  from  the  one  interested  in  the  new  text. 

Careful  study  and  extended  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  modern 
language  problem  and  the  following  list  of  basal  and  supplementary  books  is 
suggested,  with  confidence  that  it  has  been  well  selected.  An  extended  list 
of  supplementary  material  has  been  listed  in  order  to  make  it  available  for 
general  use.  In  all  these  subjects  the  committee  feels  a  certain  freedom 
should  be  allowed  in  the  selection  of  additional  classics. 

In  selecting  the  French  grammars  from  which  the  schools  of  the  State  are 
to  choose,  there  have  been  listed  some  that  are  very  simple,  some  that  are 
more  difficult  and  extensive  in  their  treatment,  some  that  deal  with  phone- 
tics, and  some  that  present  pronunciation  by  relating  it  to  the  similar  English 
sounds.  Since  the  new  edition  of  Meras'  he  Premier  Livre  and  Le  Second 
Livre  (American)  give  a  simple  treatment  to  phonetics,  and  since  the  Pho- 
netic Chardenal  (Allyn)  includes  an  extensive  presentation  of  phonetics,  all 
of  the  grammars  listed  under  the  combination  method  deal  with  phonetics, 
except,  of  course,  the  old  editions  of  Meras'  grammars  and  the  New  Chardenal 
(Allyn),  the  Phonetic  Chardenal  (Allyn)  is  the  New  Chardenal  (Allyn)  plus 
a  treatment  of  phonetics. 

Of  the  grammars  listed  under  Direct  Method,  only  one  deals  with  phonetics, 
and  this  is  Camerlynclc's  France  (Allyn),  which  is  an  excellent  beginners' 
book,  made  more  attractive  by  its  many  splendid  illustrations  and  pictures 
by  means  of  which  teaching  by  the  Direct  Method  is  made  easier  and  more 
successful. 

Most  teachers  using  the  Combination  Method  find  that  to  break  the  monot- 
ony of  grammar  lessons  and  reading  lessons,  they  need  some  attractive  little 
book  with  many  pictures  and  many  practical  vocabularies  of  words  used  in 
everyday  conversations,  to  be  used  in  a  supplementary  way  for  compositions 
and  conversations.  Under  the  Combination  Method,  the  committee  has  men- 
tioned such  a  list  for  those  who  have  felt  this  great  need. 

In  preparing  the  literature  to  be  used,  the  committee  realizes  that  it  has 
omitted  many  splendid  classics,  but  let  it  be  noted  here  that  the  teachers 
are  as  free  as  possible  in  selecting  just  the  reading  material  that  will  be  best 
suited  to  their  own  peculiar  classes.  In  each  year's  course  the  purpose  has 
been  to  include  texts  that  present  stories,  drama,  histories  and  material  usa- 
ble for  a  foundation  for  conversation,  but  any  teacher  desiring  to  use  some 
other  classics  than  the  ones  listed  herein  is  free  to  do  so.  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
American,  Ginn,  Heath,  Holt,  Scribner,  Macmillan,  etc.,  are  the  many  pub- 
lishers from  whom  the  classics  may  be  secured. 
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In  addition  to  the  basal  list  of  literature  texts,  there  has  been  listed  a 
rather  extensive  list  of  parallel  reading  texts.  Since  all  the  standard  high 
schools  are  requiring  one  or  two  books  read  outside  of  class  each  semester 
after  the  first  year,  the  purpose  has  been  to  supply  a  worth-while  list  of  texts 
simple  and  interesting  enough  to  fill  this  need. 

German 

Since  German  is  beginning  to  be  taught  again  in  many  schools  of  North 
Carolina,  the  course  has  been  made  more  extensive  and  adaptable  than  the 
previous  course  was.  However,  there  are  many  splendid  readers  and  classics 
which  might  be  very  usable  in  many  schools,  which  have  been  omitted. 

Spanish 

In  presenting  this  Spanish  course,  it  has  been  divided  into  a  college  pre- 
paratory and  a  commercial  course.  It  seems  that  this  division  should  be 
made  in  all  classes,  and  hence  there  have  been  listed  books  appropriate  for 
the  demand.  However,  the  grammars  are  not  so  classified,  for  it  is  true  that 
every  Spanish  pupil  has  practically  the  same  need  for  the  fundamentals  of 
grammar,  regardless  of  whether  his  aim  is  a  course  preparatory  for  college 
entrance  requirements  or  a  course  fitting  him  for  commercial  life. 

FRENCH 
Aims 

The  aims  of  an  elementary  course  in  French  should  differ  from  those  of  an 
advanced  course.  The  elementary  course  must  be  such  as  to  make  the  work 
valuable  to  those  who  discontinue  it  at  the  end  of  that  period  and  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  future  work  to  those  who  continue  it.  Aside  from  the  general 
aims  of  all  teaching  worthy  of  the  name,  such  as  habits  of  concentration, 
accurate  observation,  et  cetera,  the  following  immediate  aims  should  be  kept 
in  mind  throughout  the  course. 

1.  To  master  the  fundamentals  of  the  grammar,  syntax  and  vocabulary  of 
the  foreign  language  for  hearing  and  understanding,  reading,  speaking  and 
writing  it  in  its  simpler  forms. 

2.  This  study  should  give  a  certain  amount  of  linguistic  training  and 
should  make  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  structure  and  use  of  the 
mother  tongue. 

3.  To  create  a  desire  to  learn  of  the  people  whose  language  is  studied,  of 
their  history,  life  and  customs,  and  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  for  some  of 
the  world's  greatest  literature. 

Suggestions  for  Procedure 

1.  In  teaching  a  foreign  language  appeal  should  be  made  to  as  many  senses 
as  possible — to  the  ear  by  constantly  hearing  the  language  spoken,  to  the 
tongue  by  speaking  it,  and  to  the  eye  through  the  printed  page  and  individual 
written  work.  The  use  of  pictures,  maps,  papers,  posters,  charts,  songs,  post- 
cards, letters,  coins,  and  objects  from  the  foreign  country,  is  of  great  value 
(Pictures  may  be  obtained  from  the  Perry  Picture  Co.  and  Cosmos  Picture 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.). 
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2.  Pronunciation  should  be  emphasized  from  the  beginning  of  the  course. 
The  chief  means  of  acquiring  a  good  pronunciation  is  the  careful  imitation 
of  a  good  model.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  make  a  distinction  between 
"sounds"  and  "symbols  for  sounds."  They  should  always  proceed  from  the 
sound  to  the  symbol,  and  not  vice  versa.  The  question  should  be  how  certain 
sounds  are  represented  in  the  foreign  language  and  not  how  certain  letters  in 
that  language  are  pronounced.  Later  the  use  of  phonetic  transcription  will 
be  of  great  value. 

3.  French  should  be  used  as  far  as  possible  in  the  classroom,  but  a  teacher 
should  not  hesitate  to  give  an  explanation  of  any  difficult  point  in  English 
for  the  sake  of  clearness.  Although  the  ability  to  speak  or  write  this  lan- 
guage may  not  have  so  much  practical  value  in  this  country  as  in  France, 
and  even  though  the  high  school  course  is  generally  too  short  to  acquire 
great  skill  in  this  phase  of  the  work,  yet  a  limited  proficiency  will  have  great 
value  for  some  pupils.  Furthermore,  constant  practice  in  speaking  and 
writing  it  will  contribute  materially  toward  a  better  reading  power  and  a 
quicker  acquisition  of  the  language  for  all  pupils.  This  proves  also  a  power- 
ful stimulus  in  creating  an  interest  in  the  language. 

Classroom  directions  may  be  introduced  gradually  until  French  becomes 
the  medium  of  instruction.  A  great  deal  of  conversation  based  upon  the 
reading  matter  is  practicable.  Pupils  should  know  how  to  frame  questions 
as  well  as  to  answer  them.  Short  selections  may  be  memorized  and  as  soon 
as  possible  oral  resume  should  be  given. 

4.  Especial  attention  must  be  given  to  grammar  for  the  first  two  years. 
This  work  can  be  done  largely  without  recourse  to  the  mother  tongue  by 
arranging  special  exercises  designed  to  drill  upon  points  of  grammar.  The 
committing  to  memory  of  paradigms  of  declensions  and  conjugations  is  a 
minor  but  necessary  part  of  the  grammar  work  of  the  elementary  course. 
Whenever  possible,  grammar  should  be  taught  inductively,  that  is,  examples 
should  come  before  rules.  It  must  be  remembered  that  grammar  is  only 
a  means  to  an  end  and  not  an  end  in  itself. 

5.  The  purpose  of  oral  work  is  to  develop  readiness  and  fluency,  while 
written  work  makes  for  accuracy  and  clearness.  Composition  and  dictation 
are  both  important  phases  of  the  work.  Composition  may  be  based  upon  the 
text  read.  It  may  take  the  form  of  answers  in  French  to  simple  questions,  of 
resumes  on  the  French  reader.  Descriptions  may  be  given  of  the  pupils'  sur- 
roundings (classrooms,  home,  etc.).  Letter  writing  to  French  boys  and  girls 
is  good  practice  from  the  second  year  on.  (Names  are  furnished  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  French-American  Educational  Correspondence,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.) 

6.  To  read  intelligently  means  to  obtain  from  the  printed  page  the  meaning 
of  the  writer.  This  should  be  distinguished  from  translation,  which  is  only 
one  of  the  means  of  testing  an  intelligent  reading  knowledge.  The  pupil 
should  be  gradually  trained  to  understand  the  language  without  translating 
it,  and  there  should  be  as  little  actual  translation  as  possible.  The  reading 
of  the  elementary  course  should  be  intensive  rather  than  extensive.  A  pupil's 
comprehension  of  the  next  read  may  be  tested  by  questions  or  by  simple 
reproductions. 

In  the  first  year  Grammar  should  be  covered  down  to  the  subjunctive 
mood.    The  following  facts  of  grammar  should  be  emphasized: 
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1.  Drill  on  simple  phonetics  and  accurate  pronunciation. 

2.  Forms  and  uses  of  the  definite  article. 

3.  Number  and  gender  of  nouns  and  adjectives. 

4.  Position  and  comparison  of  nouns  and  adjectives. 

5.  Forms  and  uses  of  the  pronouns. 

6.  Conjugation  of  regular  and  some  irregular  verbs. 

7.  Numerals. 

8.  Simple  principles  of  French  syntax. 

9.  Oral  practice. 

10.  Memory  work. 

11.  Dictation. 

12.  Easy  written  composition. 

13.  Practice  in  reading  of  easy  French. 

14.  Drill  on  vocabulary. 

The  second  year's  work  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  year,  and 
includes  the  following: 

1.  Constant  drills  on  pronunciation. 

2.  Memory  work. 

3.  Dictation. 

4.  Oral  composition. 

5.  Practical  vocabulary. 
8.  Irregular  verbs. 

7.  The  essentials  of  French  syntax. 

8.  Written  composition. 

9.  Reading  from  250  to  300  pages. 

In  this  course  mechanical  composition  should  not  be  over-emphasized. 
Pupils  should  take  an  easy  text  and  from  it  write  parts  of  the  story  in  their 
own  words.  Most  books  have  the  sentences  written  in  English  which  the 
pupils  automatically  turn  into  French.  They  have  much  more  interest  if 
they  make  up  the  composition  themselves. 

Verb  drills  are  easier  if  verb  blanks  are  used. 

The  State  adopted  books  are  as  follows: 

The  text  books  used  in  any  school  must  be  those  adopted  from  this  list  by  the  county  in 
which  the  school  is  situated. 

Grammars 

(Requiring  more  than  one  year  for  completion) 
1.   Combination  Method 

(a)  Basal  Texts: 

Aldrich-Foster-Roule — Elementary  French  (Ginn) 

Chardenal — Complete  French  Course  (Allyn). 

Fraser  and  Squair — Neio  Elementary  French  Grammar  (Heath). 

Fraser  and  Squair — New  Complete  French  Grammar  (Heath). 

McKenzie-Hamilton — Elementary  French  Grammar  (Century). 

Meras — Le  Premier  Livre,  Edition  Phonetique  avec  Grammaire  Supple- 
mentaire  (American). 

Meras — Le  Second  Livre,  Edition  Phonetique  avec  Grammaire  Supple- 
mentaire  (American). 

Moore-Allin — Elements  of  French  (Scott). 

The  Phonetic  Chardenal  (Allyn). 
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(b)  Suggested  supplementary  books  to  be  used  as  a  foundation  for  con- 
versation in  combination  method: 
Chapuzet  and  Daniel — Mes  Premiers  Pas  (Heath). 
Downer,  Knickerbocker — A  first  Course  in  French  (Appleton). 
Dubrule — he  Francaise  Pour  Tons,  Premier  Livrc  (Ginn). 
Gourio — La  Classe  en  Francais  (Houghton). 
Kueny — Pour  Apprendre  a  Parler  (Allyn). 

2.  Direct  Method 

Ballard — Beginner's  French  (Scribner). 

Camerlynck — France,  Premiere  Annee  de  Francais  (Allyn). 

De  Sauze — Cours  Pratique  de  Francais  Pour  Commencantes  (Winston). 

Dubrule — he  Frtincais  Pour  Tous  Deuxieme  Livre  (Ginn). 

Composition  for  Third  or  Fourth  Year 

1.  Combination  Method 

Bruce — Exercises  in  French  Composition  (Ginn). 
Carnahan — Review  French  Grammar  (Heath). 
Galland — French  Composition  and  Grammar  Review  (Allyn). 
Koren — French  Composition  (Holt). 

2.  Direct  Method 

Pargment — Exercises  Francais    (Cours  Preparatore)  (Macmillan). 
Pargment — Exercises  Francais  (Premiere  Partie)  (Macmillan). 
Pargment — Exercises  Francais  (Deuxieme  Partie)  (Macmillan). 

Note — A  second  year  grammar  from  the  above  list  may  be  used  supplementary  with  these 
composition  texts. 

Literature 

First  Year: 

Aldrich  and  Foster — A  French  Reader  (Ginn). 

Ballard — A  French  Reader  (Scribners). 

De  Monvert — La  Belle  France  (Allyn). 

Lavisse — Histoire  de  France,  Cours  Element  aire  (Heath). 

Maloubier — Au  Jour  de  Jour  (Heath). 

Meras  and  Roth — Petits  Contes  de  France  (American). 

Snow  and  Lebon — Easy  French  (Heath). 

Second  Year — Basal  Texts: 
Biermann  and  Frank — Conversational  French  (Allyn). 
Briscoe  and  Dickman — Francais  Pratique  (Allyn). 
Francois — Fifteen  French  Plays  (Allyn). 
Harvitt — Contes  Divers  (Scribners). 

Labiche  and  Martin — Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  (Francois — Allyn). 
Manley — Eight  French  Stories  (Allyn). 
Talbot — La  France  Nouvelle  (Sanborn). 
Victor  Hugo — Cosette  (Oxford). 

Suggested  Books  for  Parallel  Reading,  Second  Year: 
Guerber — Contes  et  Legendes,  Part  I  (American). 
Mairet — La  Tache  de  Petit  Pierre  (American). 
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Pargment — La  France  et  Les  Francais  (Macmillan). 
Perley — Que  Fait  Gaston  (Heath). 
Spink — he  Beau  Pays  cle  France  (Ginn). 

Third  Year — Basal  Texts: 
De  Genestaux — La  France  en  Guerre  (Allyn). 
Dupres — La  France  Pittoresque  (Scribners). 
Fontaine — Choix  de  Contes  de  Daudet  (Heath). 
Francois — Les  Trois  Mousquetaires — Dumas  (Allyn). 
Halevy — UAbbe  Constantin  (Allyn). 
Leeman — Paris  Pittoresque  (Allyn). 
Merimee — Colomba  (Barney)  (Allyn). 
Osgood — La  France  Heroique  (Heath). 

Suggested  Books  for  Parallel  Reading — Third  Year: 
Bruno — Le  Tour  de  la  France  (Allyn). 

Labiche  and  Martin — La  Poudre  aux  Yeux  (Lamb)  (Allyn). 

Maloubier — Le  Rvtour  cles  Soldats  (Allyn). 

Scribe — La  Camaraderie   (Wells)  (Allyn). 

Sicard — Easy  French  History  (Scott). 

Super — Readings  from  French  History  (Allyn). 

Fourth  Year: 
Bazin — Les  Oberle  (Heath). 
Hugo— Les  Miserables  (Francois)  (Allyn). 
Lavisse — Histoire  de  France,  Cours  Moyen  (Heath). 
Loti — Pecheur  cVIslande   (Barney)  (Allyn). 
Roz — Litterature  Francaise  (Allyn). 

Suggested  Books  for  Parallel  Reading — Fourth  Year: 
Benton — Easy  French  Plays  (Scott). 
Bordeaux — La  Nouvelle  Croisade  des  Enfants  (Allyn). 
Bruno — Les  Enfants  de  Marcel  (Allyn). 
Frazer — Scenes  of  Familiar  Life  (Macmillan). 
Malot — Sans  Famille  (Francois)  (Allyn). 
Williamson  and  Papot — Easy  French  Stories  (Scott). 
Zola — UAttaque  du  Moulin  (Allyn). 

Phonetic  Readers  (Second,  Third  or  Fourth  Year  Classes): 
Churchman  and  Hacker — First  Phonetic  French  Course  (Heath). 
Macirone — Practical  French  Phonetics  (Allyn). 

Dictionary : 

Passy-Hempl — Uniform  International  French-English  Dictionary  (Hinds) 

Suggested  Course  in  French  for  Junior  High  Schools 

1.  Combination  Method 

Grammars : 

Bovee — Premier  Annee  de  Francais  (Ginn). 
Greenberg — First  French  Book  (Merrill). 

Meras — Le  Premier  Livre,  Edition  Phonetique  avec  Grammaire  Supple 
mentire  ( American ) . 

Meras — Le  Second  Livre,  Edition  Phonetique  avec  Grammaire  Supple 
mentaire  (American). 

Roux — A  First  French  Course  (Macmillan). 
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2.  Direct  Method 

Armand — Grammaire  Elemcntaire,  Premiere  Anne  and  Dcuxieme  Annee 
(Heath). 

Camerlynck — France,  Premier  Annee  de  Francais  (Allyn). 
Literature: 

Ballard — Short  Stories  for  Oral  French  (Scribners). 

Barnes — Histoire  et  Jeux  (Ginn). 

Bruce — Lectures  Facilcs  (Heath). 

Capus — Pour  Charmer  Nos  Petits  (Heath). 

Lazare — Lectures  Faciles  (Ginn). 

McGill  and  De  Lautreppe — Pas  a  Pas  (Merrill). 

Roux — Elementary  French  Reader  (Macmillan) . 

Scherer — Beginner's  French  Reader  (World). 

GERMAN 

FIRST  YEAR 

Aim  of  Instruction 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German  the  pupil  should  be  able  to 
read  at  sight,  and  to  translate  a  passage  of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative 
prose  to  put  into  German  short  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language 
of  every-day  life  or  based  upon  the  text  given  for  translation,  and  to  answer 
questions  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as  defined  below. 

The  Work  to  Be  Bone 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 

2.  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy  colloquial  sentences. 

3.  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  upon  the  inflection  of 

the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  the  language  of  every-day 
life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  weak  verbs  and  the  more  usual  strong 
verbs;  also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  sim- 
pler uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax 
and  word-order. 

4.  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the  forms 

and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the 
reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expression. 

5.  The  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a  reader, 

with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  German  easy  variations 
upon  sentences  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving 
the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sentences  pre- 
viously read.  During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should 
be  committed  to  memory. 

SECOND  YEAR 
During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  from  150  to  200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy 

stories  and  plays. 

2.  Accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  translation  into  German  of 

easy  variations  upon  the  matter  read,  and  also  in  the  off-hand  repro- 
duction, sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance 
of  short  and  easy  selected  passages. 
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3.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  directed  to  the 
ends  of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use  his  or  her  knowledge  with 
facility  in  the  formation  of  sentences,  and  secondly,  to  state  his  or 
her  knowledge  correctly  in  the  technical  language  of  grammar. 

The  State  adopted  books  are  as  follows: 

Methods 

1.  Combination  Method 

Grammars : 

Bacon — New  German  Grammar  for  Beginners  (Allyn). 

Bagster-Collins — First  Book  in  German  (Macmillan). 

Bierwirth — Beginning  German  (Holt). 

Collar — First-Year  German  (Ginn). 

Harris — German  Lessons  (Heath). 

Wesselhoeft — Elementary  German  Grammar  (Heath). 

2.  Direct  Method 
Betz  and  Pride — First  German  Book  (American). 
Crandon — Ein  Anfangsbuch  (World). 
Spanhoofd — Lehrbuch  der  Deutschen  Sprache  (Heath). 

Composition  (Second  and  Third  Years): 
Bacon — German  Composition  (Allyn). 
Pope — German  Composition  (Holt). 

Literature  (First  Year) : 
Bacon-Vorwaerts — A  German  Reader  for  Beginners  (Allyn). 
Bierwirth  and  Herrick — Ahrenlese  (Heath). 
Gerstaecker — Germelhausen  ( Allyn ) . 
Gronow — Fur  Kleine  Leute  (Ginn). 
Guerber — Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  I  (Heath). 
Roessler — First  German  Reader  (American). 
Storm — Immense  (Allyn). 

Second  Year: 
Foster — Geschichten  und  Marchen  (Heath). 
Preytag — Die  Journalisten  (Manly)  (Allyn). 
Goethe — Hermann  und  Dorothea  (Roller)  (Allyn). 
Guerber — Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  II  (Heath). 
Heyse — UArrabiata  (Allyn). 
Schiller— Der  Neffe  Als  Onkel  (Allyn). 
Schiller— Wilhelm  Tell  (Allyn). 

SPANISH 

First  Year: 

The  practical  value  of  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  is 
generally  admitted.  Today  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  the  South- 
west, there  is  a  great  demand  for  Spanish.  In  many  border  towns  in  Texas 
it  is  impossible  to  hold  a  position  without  the  ability  to  speak  Spanish; 
opportunities  are  open  in  large  business  concerns  to  young  men  and  women 
who  can  carry  on  correspondence  in  Spanish.  For  these  reasons  considerable 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  oral  and  written  Spanish,  but  the  pupils  must 
have  also  a  thorough  knowledge  of  forms  of  syntax  in  order  to  use  correct 
Spanish. 
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Grammar  should  be  covered  down  to  the  subjunctive  mood. 

1.  Drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  Training  to  read  aloud. 

3.  Oral  practice. 

4.  Memory  work. 

5.  Dictation. 

6.  Practical  vocabulary. 

7.  Easy  written  composition  based  on  classroom  work  and  on  texts  read 
in  Spanish. 

8.  The  inflection  of  regular  and  some  irregular  verbs. 

9.  The  articles. 

10.  The  gender  and  number  of  nouns  and  adjectives. 

11.  Simple  uses  of  pronouns. 

12.  Numerals. 

13.  Important  uses  of  Ser  and  Estar. 

14.  Position  and  agreement  of  adjectives. 

15.  The  imperative. 

16.  Word  order. 

17.  Reading. 

Second  Year: 

1.  The  essentials  of  Spanish  syntax,  including  the  use  of  the  passive 
voice  and  the  subjunctive  mood. 

2.  Regular  and  irregular  verbs. 

3.  Oral  composition. 

4.  Dictation. 

5.  Memory  work. 

6.  Written  composition. 

7.  Reading  250  to  300  pages. 

If  it  is  possible  a  room  should  be  fixed  up  as  a  foreign  language  room.  It 
should  contain  pictures,  flags,  maps,  post-cards,  newspapers,  a  phonograph, 
articles  of  clothing  worn  in  foreign  countries,  letters,  games,  etc.  All  of  these 
though  trivial,  are  of  interest  to  the  child  in  his  study.  Correspondence  with 
a  child  his  own  age,  who  lives  in  a  foreign  country,  is  a  very  effective  method. 
Play  games  that  require  the  repetition  of  a  phrase  or  word;  let  them  memor- 
ize poems,  proverbs,  short  selections,  organize  clubs,  where  only  the  foreign 
language  is  spoken.  At  first  this  has  to  be  simple,  but  they  soon  develop  a 
feeling  for  the  foreign  tongue  and  can  use  more  complicated  forms. 

The  State  adopted  books  are  as  follows: 

The  text-books  used  in  any  school  must  be  those  adopted  by  the  county  in  which  the 
school  is  situated. 

Grammars 

(Requiring  more  than  one  year  for  completion). 

1.  Combination  Method 
Coester — A  Spanish  Grammar  (Ginn). 
Crawford — First  Book  in  Spanish  (Macmillan). 
De  Vitis — Brief  Spanish  Grammar  (Allyn). 

Espinosa  and  Allen — Elementary  Spanish  Grammar  (American). 
Fuentes  and  Francois — Practical  Spanish  Grammar  (Macmillan). 
Hills  and  Ford — First  Spanish  Course  (Heath). 

Shapiro — Beginner's  Spanish  Grammar  (University  of  N.  C.  Press). 
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2.  Direct  Method 

Dorado — Primeras  Lecciones  de  Espanol  (Ginn). 
Espinoza  and  Allen — Beginning  Spanish  (American). 
Hall — Poco  a  Poco  (World). 
Hall— All  Spanish  Method,  Book  I  (World). 
Hall— All  Spanish  Method,  Book  II  (World). 

Marion  and  Des  Garennes — Introduction  a  la  Lcngue  Castellana  (Heath). 

Literature 

Allen — Fabulas  y  Cuentos  (World). 

Ballard  and  Stewart — Short  Stories  for  Oral  Spanish  (Scribners). 

De  Vitis — Spanish  Reader  (Allyn). 

Dorado — Primeras  Lecturas  en  Espanol  (Ginn). 

Hanssler  and  Parmenter — Spanish  Reader  (Scribners). 

Harrison — Elementary  Spanish  Reader — New  Edition  (Ginn). 

Luria  and  Chankin — Lecturas  Elementaires  (Holt). 

Ray — Lecturas  Para  Principiantes  (American). 

Roessler  and  Remy — First  Spanish  Reader  (American). 

Solano — Cuentos  y  Lecturas  en  Castellano  (Silver). 

Walsh — Primer  Libro  de  Lectura  (Health). 

Wilkins — Beginners  Spanish  Reader  (Holt). 

Wilkins  and  Luria — Lecturas  Faciles  con  Ejercicios  (Silver). 

Second  Year — College  Preparatory: 
Alarcon — El  Capitan  Veneno  (Allyn). 
Asensi — Victoria  y  Otros  Cuentos  (Heath). 
Bransby — A  Spanish  Reader  (Heath). 
Carrion-Aza — Zaragueta  (Todd)  (Sanborn). 
Escrich — Fortuna  and  Tony  (De Vitis)  (Allyn). 
Gorostiza — Contigo  Pan  y  Cebolla  (Macmillan). 
Harrison — An  Intermediate  Spanish  Reader  (Ginn). 
Hatheway  and  Berge-Solar — Easy  Spanish  Reader  (Macmillan). 
Henry — Easy  Simnish  Plays  (Allyn). 
Isaacs — Maria  (Ginn). 

Luquiens — Elementary  Spanish-American  Reader  (Macmillan). 

Manuel — El  Conde  Lucanor  (Allyn). 

Pittaro — Spanish  Reader  (Heath). 

Valdes— Jose  (Snavely  &  Ward)  (Allyn). 

Valdes — La  Hermana  San  Sulpicio  (Holt). 

Valera — El  Pajaro  Verde  (DeVitis)  (Allyn). 

Commercial 

Harrison — A  Spanish  Commercial  Reader  (Ginn). 

McHale — Commercial  Spanish  (Heath). 

Mercado  y  Costa — Gonzalez,  Smith  y  Compania-  (Gregg). 

Composition — College  Preparatory 

Broomhall — Spanish  Composition  (Allyn). 
Crawford — Spanish  Composition  (Holt). 

Fuentes  and  Elias — Manuel  de  Correspondencia  (Macmillan). 
Seymour  and  Carnahan — Short  Spanish  Review  Grammar  (Heath). 

Commercial 

Fuentesand  Elias — Manual  de  Correspondencia  (Macmillan). 

Luria — Correspondencia  Comer cial  (Silver). 

Mercado — Manual  de  Correspondencia  Comercial  (Gregg). 
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AIMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

It  has  been  customary  in  discussing  the  aims  of  mathematical  instruction 
to  distinguish  three  classes  of  aims:  (1)  Practical  or  utilitarian;  (2)  dis- 
ciplinary; (3)  cultural;  and  such  a  classification  is  indeed  a  convenient  one. 
It  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind,  however,  that  the  three  classes  mentioned 
are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  that  convenience  of  discussion  rather  than 
logical  necessity  often  assigns  a  given  aim  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  classes. 
Indeed,  any  truly  disciplinary  aim  is  practical,  and  in  a  broad  sense  the  same 
is  true  of  cultural  aims. 

Practical  Aims.  By  a  practical  or  utilitarian  aim,  in  the  narrower  sense, 
we  mean  then  the  immediate  or  direct  usefulness  in  life  of  a  fact,  method  or 
process  in  mathematics. 

1.  The  immediate  and  undisputed  utility  of  the  fundamental  processes  of 
arithmetic  in  the  life  of  every  individual  demands  our  first  attention.  The 
first  instruction  in  these  processes,  it  is  true,  falls  outside  the  period  of  in- 
struction which  we  are  considering.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  the  child 
should  be  able  to  carry  out  the  four  fundamental  operations  with  integers 
and  with  common  and  decimal  fractions  accurately,  and  with  a  fair  degree 
of  speed.  This  goal  can  be  reached  in  all  schools — as  it  is  being  reached  in 
many — if  the  work  is  done  under  properly  qualified  teachers  and  if  drill  is 
confined  to  the  simpler  cases  which  alone  are  of  importance  in  the  practical 
life  of  the  great  majority.  Accuracy  and  facility  in  numerical  computation 
are  of  such  vital  importance,  however,  to  every  individual,  that  effective  drill 
in  this  subject  should  be  continued  throughout  the  secondary  school  period, 
not  in  general  as  a  separate  topic,  but  in  connection  with  the  numerical  prob- 
lems arising  in  other  work.  In  this  numerical  work,  besides  accuracy  and 
speed,  the  following  aims  are  of  the  greatest  importance: 

a.  A  progressive  increase  in  the  pupil's  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
fundamental  operations,  and  power  to  apply  them  in  new  situations.  The 
fundamental  laws  of  algebra  are  a  potent  influence  in  this  direction. 

b.  Exercise  of  common  sense  and  judgment  in  computing  from  approximate 
data,  familiarity  with  the  effect  of  small  errors  in  measurements,  the  de- 
termination of  the  number  of  figures  to  be  used  in  computing  and  to  be 
retained  in  the  result,  and  the  like. 

c.  The  development  of  self-reliance  in  the  handling  of  numerical  problems, 
through  the  consistent  use  of  checks  on  all  numerical  work. 

2.  Of  almost  equal  importance  to  every  educated  person  is  an  understanding 
of  the  language  of  algebra  and  the  ability  to  use  this  language  intelligently 
and  readily  in  the  expression  of  such  simple  quantitative  relations  as  occur  in 
everj'-day  life,  and  in  the  normal  reading  of  the  educated  person. 

Appreciation  of  the  significance  of  formulas  and  ability  to  work  out  simple 
problems  by  setting  up  and  solving  the  necessary  equations  must  nowadays  be 
included  among  the  minimum  requirements  of  any  program  of  universal 
education. 

3.  The  development  of  the  ability  to  understand  and  to  use  such  elementary 
algebraic  methods  involves  a  study  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  algebra  and  at 
least  a  certain  minimum  of  drill  in  algebraic  technique,  which,  when  prop- 
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erly  taught,  will  furnish  the  foundation  for  an  understanding  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  processes  of  arithmetic  already  referred  to.  The  essence  of 
algebra  as  distinguished  from  arithmetic  lies  in  the  fact  that  algebra  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  operations  upon  numbers  in  general,  while  arithmetic 
confines  itself  to  operations  on  particular  numbers. 

4.  The  ability  to  understand  and  interpret  correctly  graphical  representa- 
tions of  various  kinds,  such  as  nowadays  abound  in  popular  discussions  of 
current  scientific,  social,  industrial,  and  political  problems  will  also  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  necessary  aims  in  the  education  of  every  individual. 
This  applies  to  the  representation  of  statistical  data,  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  in  the  consideration  of  our  daily  problems,  as  well  as 
to  the  representation  and  understanding  of  various  sorts  of  dependence  of 
one  variable  quantity  upon  another. 

5.  Finally,  among  the  practical  aims  to  be  served  by  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics should  be  listed  familiarity  with  the  geometric  forms  common  in 
nature,  industry,  and  life;  the  elementary  properties  and  relations  of  these 
forms,  including  their  mensuration;  the  development  of  space-perception;  and 
the  exercise  of  spatial  imagination.  This  involves  acquaintance  with  such 
fundamental  ideas  as  congruence  and  similarity,  and  with  such  fundamental 
facts  as  those  concerning  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  the  Pythagorean 
proposition  and  the  areas  and  volumes  of  the  common  geometric  forms. 

Among  directly  practical  aims  should  also  be  included  the  acquisition  of 
the  ideas  and  concepts  in  terms  of  which  the  quantitative  thinking  of  the 
world  is'  done,  and  of  ability  to  think  clearly  in  terms  of  those  concepts.  It 
seems  more  convenient,  however,  to  discuss  this  aim  in  connection  with  the 
disciplinary  aims. 

Disciplinary  Aims — We  would  include  here  those  aims  which  relate  to 
mental  training,  as  distinguished  from  the  acquisition  of  certain  specific 
skills  discussed  in  the  preceding  section.  Such  training  involves  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  more  or  less  general  characteristics  and  the  formation  of 
certain  mental  habits  which,  besides  being  directly  applicable  in  the  setting 
in  which  they  are  developed  or  formed,  are  expected  to  operate  also  in  more 
or  less  closely  related  fields — that  is,  to  "transfer"  to  other  situations. 

The  subject  of  the  transfer  of  training  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
a  very  controversial  one.  Only  recently  has  there  been  any  evidence  of  agree- 
ment among  the  body  of  educational  psychologists.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  psychologists  have 
abandoned  two  extreme  positions  as  to  transfer  of  training.  The  first 
asserted  that  a  pupil  trained  to  reason  well  in  geometry  would  thereby  be 
trained  to  reason  equally  well  in  any  other  subject;  the  second  denied  the 
possibility  of  any  transfer,  and  hence  the  possibility  of  any  general  mental 
training.  That  the  effects  of  training  do  transfer  from  one  field  of  learning 
to  another  is  now,  however,  recognized.  The  amount  of  transfer  in  any 
given  case  depends  upon  a  number  of  conditions.  If  these  conditions  are 
favorable,  there  may  be  considerable  transfer,  but  in  any  case  the  amount  of 
transfer  is  difficult  to  measure.  Training  in  connection  with  certain  atti- 
tudes, ideals,  and  ideas  is  almost  universally  admitted  by  psychologists  to 
have  general  value.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that,  with  proper  restrictions, 
general  mental  discipline  is  a  valid  aim  in  education. 

The  aims  which  we  are  discussing  are  so  important  in  the  restricted 
domain  of  quantitative  and  spatial   (i.  e.,  mathematical  or  partly  mathe- 
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matical)  thinking  which  every  educated  individual  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form that  we  do  not  need  for  the  sake  of  our  argument  to  raise  the  question 
as  to  the  extent  to  transfer  to  less  mathematical  situations. 

In  formulating  the  disciplinary  aims  of  the  study  of  mathematics  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  mentioned: 

1.  The  acquisition,  in  precise  form,  of  those  ideas  or  concepts  in  terms  of 
which  the  quantitative  thinking  of  the  world  is  done.  Among  these  ideas 
and  concepts  may  be  mentioned  ratio  and  measurement  (lengths,  areas,  vol- 
umes, weights,  velocities,  and  rates  in  general,  etc.),  proportionality  and 
similarity,  positive  and  negative  numbers,  and  the  dependence  of  one  quantity 
u^on  another. 

2.  The  development  of  ability  to  think  clearly  in  terms  of  such  ideas  and 
concepts.    This  ability  involves  training  in — 

a.  Analysis  of  a  complex  situation  into  simpler  parts.  This  includes  the 
recognition  of  essential  factors  and  the  rejection  of  the  irrelevant. 

b.  The  recognition  of  logical  relations  between  interdependent  factors  and 
the  understanding  and,  if  possible,  the  expression  of  such  relations  in  precise 
form. 

c.  Generalization;  that  is,  the  discovery,  and  formulation  of  a  general  law 
and  an  understanding  of  its  properties  and  applications. 

3.  The  acquisition  of  mental  habits  and  attitudes  which  will  make  the 
above  training  effective  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  Among  such  habitual 
reactions  are  the  following:  A  seeking  for  relations  and  their  precise 
expression;  an  attitude  of  inquiry;  a  desire  to  understand,  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  a  situation;  concentration  and  persistence;  a  love  for  precision, 
accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  clearness,  and  a  distaste  for  vagueness  and 
incompleteness;  a  desire  for  orderly  and  logical  organization  as  an  aid  to 
understanding  and  memory. 

4.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  disciplinary  aims  are  included  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  idea  of  relationship  or  dependence — in  what  the  mathematician 
in  his  technical  vocabulary  refers  to  as  a  ''function"  of  one  or  more  variables. 
Training  in  "functional  thinking,"  that  is,  thinking  in  terms  of  relationships, 
is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  disciplinary  aims  of  the  teaching  of 
mathematics. 

Cultural  Aims — By  cultural  aims  we  mean  those  somewhat  less  tangible 
but  none  the  less  real  and  important  intellectual,  ethical,  esthetic  or  spiritual 
aims  that  are  involved  in  the  development  of  appreciation  and  insight  and 
the  formation  of  ideals  of  perfection.  As  will  be  at  once  apparent,  the  realiza- 
tion of  some  of  these  aims  must  await  the  later  stages  of  instruction,  but 
some  of  them  may  and  should  operate  at  the  very  beginning. 

More  specifically  we  may  mention  the  development  or  acquisition  of — 

1.  Appreciation  of  beauty  in  the  geometrical  forms  of  nature,  are,  and 
industry. 

2.  Ideals  of  perfection  as  to  logical  structure;  precision  of  statement  and  of 
thought;  logical  reasoning  (as  exemplified  in  the  geometric  demonstration); 
discrimination  between  the  true  and  the  false,  etc. 

3.  Appreciation  of  the  power  of  mathematics — of  what  Byron  expressively 
called  "the  power  of  thought,  the  magic  of  the  mind" — and  the  role  that 
mathematics  and  abstract  thinking,  in  general,  has  played  in  the  development 
of  civilization,  particularly  in  science,  in  industry,  and  in  philosophy.  In 
this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the  religious  effect,  in  the  broad 
sense,  which  the  study  of  the  permanence  of  laws  in  mathematics  and  of 
the  infinite  tends  to  establish. 
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The  primary  purposes  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  should  be  to  develop 
those  powers  of  understanding  and  of  analyzing  relations  of  quantity  and  of 
space  which  are  necessary  to  an  insight  into  and  control  over  our  environ- 
ment and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  progress  of  civilization  in  its  various 
aspects,  and  to  develop  those  habits  of  thought  and  of  action  which  will  make 
these  powers  effective  in  the  life  of  the  individual. — Bulletin  No.  32,  1921, 
The  Reorganization  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Education. 

WORK  TO  BE  DONE 
First  Year 

First  Semester:  Arithmetic 
It  may  seem  advisable  in  view  of  the  training  of  pupils  entering  the  high 
school  to  devote  the  first  half  of  the  year  to  Arithmetic.  This  work  in  Arith- 
metic should  include  a  review  of  the  four  fundamental  processes  and  also 
further  work  in  Percentage — at  least  to  the  following  extent: 

Equivalent  Commission 

Discount  Interest 

Profit  and  loss  Partial  payments 

Students  should  be  able  to  handle  readily  problems  involving  fractions 
of  one  per  cent.  The  aim  in  this  work  in  Arithmetic  should  be  to  make  the 
pupil  proficient  in  such  Arithmetic  as  will  be  needed  in  his  experience. 

Second  Semester:    Elementary  Algebra 
The  work  in  Algebra  should  include  the  following: 

Formulas  Parenthesis 
Equations  Problems 
Positive  and  negative  numbers  Factors 
The  four  fundamental  operations 

The  work  in  factors  should  include  mainly  the  following  cases: 
Monomials  such  as,  a*  b3,  a3  b*. 

Monomial  factors  of  polynomials  as  8x4  y4  —  6x2  y2  _l.  10x3  y3. 

Polynomials  factored  by  grouping  terms,  as  a2  +  am  +  an  +  mn. 

Perfect  squares:  a2  +  2  ab  -f-  b2. 

Difference  of  two  squares:  X2  —  Y2. 

Sum  of  two  cubes:  X3  +  Y3. 

Difference  of  two  cubes:  X3  —  Y3. 

Quadratic  trinomial:  AX2  +  BX  +  C. 

The  long  and  tedious  forms  of  factors  should  not  be  given  in  this  year. 
Only  such  forms  of  the  higher  common  factor,  and  lowest  common  multiple 
as  can  easily  be  factored  should  be  undertaken. 

Second  Year 

If  the  student  has  completed  Algebra  through  fractions  in  the  first  year,  the 
second  year's  work  will  include  the  following: 

Equations  Square  root  of  polynomials 

Literal  equations  Application  of  square  root 

Formulas  Positive  fractional  exponents 

Problem  solving  Surds 
Simultaneous  equations  Radicals 
Fractional  equations  Quadratic  equations 

Powers  and  roots  of  monomials 
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Some  of  the  most  difficult  and  more  abstract  problems  given  in  the  State- 
adopted  books  should  be  omitted.  In  quadratic  equations  the  work  should 
be  continued  until  the  pupil  can  complete  the  squares. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  formulas  and  upon  problem-solving. 

Third  Year 

First  Semester:  Plane  Geometry 

The  pupil's  knowledge  of  Algebra  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work 
in  Geometry.  Ample  time  should  be  taken  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  the 
subject  of  Geometry.  This  is  time  well  spent.  Propositions  I,  II,  and  III 
should  be  treated  thoroughly  and  their  applications  made.  The  remainder  of 
the  first  semester's  work  will  include  the  propositions  of  Books  I  and  II. 

Second  Semester 

This  semester's  work  will  include  Book  III,  Proportion  and  Similar  Poly- 
gons, and  Book  IV,  The  Areas  of  Polygons. 

Fourth  Year 

First  Semester 

It  may  be  advisable  in  some  instances  to  take  up  Solid  Geometry.  If  so, 
the  work  should  include  the  usual  theories  and  constructions,  including  the 
relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  and  measurements  of 
prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones,  the  sphere  and  the  spherical  triangle. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  demonstration  of  original  propositions. 
Numerous  problems  should  be  solved  until  the  student  acquires  facility  in 
this  work.  Loci  problems  should  be  emphasized.  Stress  should  be  placed 
upon  the  application  of  principles  to  the  measurement  of  surfaces  and  solids. 
Second  Semester:    Advanced  Algebra 

The  work  of  this  semester  would  include  permutations  and  combinations 
limited  to  simple  cases.    Complex  numbers  with  graphical  representation  of 

sums  and  differences.  Determinants,  chiefly  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
orders,  including  the  use  of  minors  and  the  solution  of  linear  equations, 
numerical  equations  of  higher  degree,  and  so  much  of  the  theory  of  equations, 
the  graphical  methods,  as  is  necessary  for  their  treatment,  including  Des- 
cartes' Rule  of  Signs,  and  Horner's  Methods,  but  not  Sturm's  Functions  or 
Multiple  Roots. 

STATE  ADOPTED  TEXT-BOOKS 

The  text-books  used  in  any  school  must  be  those  adopted  from  this  list  by  the  county  in 
which  the  school  is  situated. 

A.  Algebra 

Baker — A  First  Book  in  Algebra  (Appleton). 
Durell  and  Arnold — A  Course  in  Algebra  (Merrill). 
Durell  and  Arnold — A  First  Book  in  Algebra  (Merrill). 
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Durell  and  Arnold — A  Second  Book  in  Algebra  (Merrill). 
Edgerton  and  Carpenter — A  First  Course  in  Algebra  (Allyn). 
Milne — Standard  Algebra,  Revised  (American). 
Milne — First  Year  Algebra  (American). 
Milne — Second  Course  in  Algebra  (American). 
Newell  and  Harper — A  Year  in  Algebra  (Row) 
Newell  and  Harper — Second  Course  in  Algebra  (Row). 
Newell  and  Harper — High  School  Algebra,  Complete  (Row). 
Slaught  and  Lennes — Complete  Algebra  (Allyn). 
Slaught  and  Lennes — Elementary  Algebra  (Allyn). 
Slaught  and  Lennes  — Intermediate  Algebra  (Allyn). 
Smith  and  Reeve — Essentials  of  Algebra  (Ginn). 
Wells  and  Hart — Modern  High  School  Algebra  (Heath). 
Wells  and  Hart — Modern  First  Year  Algebra  (Heath). 
Wells  and  Hart — Neiv  High  School  Algebra  (Heath). 
Wells  and  Hart — First  Year  Algebra  (Heath). 
Wells  and  Hart — Second  Course  in  Algebra  (Heath). 
Wentworth-Smith — School  Algebra,  Book,  I  (Ginn). 
Wentworth-Smith — Academic  Algebra  (Ginn). 

B.  Arithmetic  (General) 

Stone-Millis — Higher  Arithmetic  (Sanborn). 

Wells  and  Hart — New  High  School  Arithmetic  (Heath). 

Wentworth-Smith — Higher  Arithmetic  (Ginn). 

C.  Arithmetic  (For  Business,  Commercial  and  Vocational  Courses) 

(Books  for  half-year  courses) 

Finney  and  Brown — Modern  Business  Arithmetic,  Brief  Course,  Revised 
(Holt). 

Finney  and  Brown — Modern  Business  Arithmetic,  Complete  Course,  Revised 
(Holt). 

Miner-Elwell-Touton — Business  Arithmetic  (Ginn). 
Moore  and  Miner — Concise  Business  Arithmetic  (Ginn). 
Paddock  and  Holton — Vocational  Arithmetic  (Appleton). 
Sutton  and  Lennes — Brief  Business  Arithmetic  (Allyn). 
Sutton  and  Lennes — Business  Arithmetic  (Allyn). 
Van  Tuyl — Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic  (American). 
Van  Tuyl — Complete  Business  Arithmetic  (American). 

D.  Unified  or  Correlated  Mathematics 

Breslich — First-Year  Mathematics  (University  of  Chicago  Press). 
Bresiich — Second-Year  Mathematics   (University  of  Chicago  Press). 
Breslich — Third-Year  Mathematics,  with  Tables   (University  of  Chicago 
Press). 

Breslich — Third-Year  Mathematics,  without  Tables  (University  of  Chicago 
Press) . 
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Reeve — General  Mathematics.  Book  II  (Ginn). 

Rugg-Clark — Fundamentals  of  High  School  Mathematics  (World). 
Swenson — High  School  Mathematics  (Macmillan ) . 
Schorling  and  Reeve — General  Mathematics,  Book  I  (Ginn). 

Note — The  committee  suggests  that  the  above  books  in  unified  mathe- 
matics be  carefully  examined  before  an  adoption  is  made. 

E.  Geometry 

Uurell  and  Arnold — Plane  Geometry  (Merrill). 

Durell  and  Arnod — Solid  Geometry  (Merrill). 

Durell  and  Arnold — Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  (Merrill). 

Milne — Plane  Geometry  (American). 

Milne — Solid  Geometry  (American). 

Milne — Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  (American). 

Sykes-Comstock — Plane  Geometry  (Rand). 

Sykes-Comstock — Solid  Geometry  (Rand). 

Smith — Essentials  of  Plane  Geometry  (Ginn). 

Wells  and  Hart — Plane  Geometry  (Heath). 

Wells  and  Hart — Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  (Heath). 

Wentworth-Smith — Plane  Geometry  (Ginn). 

Wentworth-Smith — Solid  Geometry  (Ginn). 

WTentworth-Smith — Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  (Ginn). 

F.  Drill  Book 

Note. — The  Students  Review  and  Drill  Book  in  Plane  Geometry,  published 
by  the  Iroquois  Publishing  Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  deserves  special 
mention.    Sample  copy  will  be  sent  by  the  publisher  on  request. 

G.  Junior  High  School  Mathematics 

(This  list  is  given  as  information.) 

The  committee  wishes  to  suggest  the  following  good  books  in  junior  high 
school  mathematics: 

Gugle — Modern  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  One  (Gregg). 
Gugle — Modern  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  Tivo  (Gregg). 
Gugle — Modern  Junior  Mathematics,  Book  Three  (Gregg). 
Hart — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  One  (Heath). 
Hart — Junior  High  ScJiool  Mathematics,  Book  Two  (Heath.) 
Hart — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  Three  (Heath). 
Lindquist — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  I  (Scribner). 
Lindquist — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  II  (Scribner). 
Lindquist — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  III  (Scribner). 
Stone — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  I  (Sanborn). 
Stone — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  II  (Sanborn). 
Stone — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  III  (Sanborn). 
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Vosburgh  and  Gentleman — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  First  Course 
(Macmillan). 

Vosburgh  and  Gentleman — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Second  Course 
(Macmillan). 

Vosburgh  and  Gentleman — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Third  Course 
(Macmillan). 

Wentworth-Smith-Brown — Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  I  (Ginn). 
Wentworth-Smith-Brown  —  Junior  High   School  Mathematics,   Book  II 
(Ginn). 

Wentworth-Smith-Brown  —  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  III 
(Ginn). 


SCIENCE 


I.  GENERAL  AIMS  A>D  PURPOSES 

The  general  aims  and  purposes  of  science  teaching  are  stated  first  with 
reference  to  the  main  objectives  of  education,  and  secondly,  with  reference  to 
the  specific  knowledge,  habits,  powers,  interests,  and  ideals  that  should  be 
developed. 

A.  Contribution  to  educational  objective — The  Commission  on  the  Reorgani- 
zation of  Secondary  Education  in  its  report  entitled  "Cardinal  Principles  of 
Secondary  Education"  has  set  forth  seven  main  objectives  of  education  upon 
which  work  in  the  secondary  school  should  be  focused.  These  objectives  are 
derived  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  commission,  namely,  that: 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  this  commission  that  secondary  education  in  the 
United  States  must  aim  at  nothing  less  than  complete  and  worthy  living  for 
all  youth,  and  that  therefore  the  objectives  described  herein  must  find  place 
in  the  education  of  every  boy  and  girl. 

Science  instruction  is  especially  valuable  in  the  realization  of  six  of  these 
objectives,  namely,  health,  worthy  home  membership,  vocation,  citizenship, 
the  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  ethical  character. 

1.  Health — It  is  important  that  those  who  are  ill  may  be  cured,  but  it  is 
much  more  important  that  people  be  so  taught  that  they  may  not  become  ill 
The  control  and  elimination  of  disease,  the  provision  of  adequate  hospital 
facilities  and  medical  inspection,  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health,  all 
necessitate  widely  disseminated  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  personal  hygiene  and  public  sanitation.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools  to  provide  such  instruction  for  all  pupils.  This  purpose  finds 
realization  chiefly  through  science  and  civics.  Therefore,  health  topics 
should  be  included  in  the  science  taught  in  the  junior  high  school,  and  in  at 
least  the  first  two  years  of  the  four-year  high  school. 

2.  Worthy  home  membership — Science  touches  the  efficiency  of  the  home 
and  of  life  within  the  home  at  every  angle.  General  science,  biology,  physi- 
ology, physics,  chemistry,  all  have  definite  services  to  render  toward  the 
proper  organization,  use,  and  support  of  home  life.  A  great  vitalizing  force 
for  science  instruction  can  be  found  in  the  relation  of  these  courses  to  intelli- 
gent homemaking,  management,  and  enjoyment.  It  is  a  serious  criticism  of 
science  teaching  in  the  past  that  these  fundamental  relationships  have  been 
so  largely  overlooked.  These  relationships  apply  not  only  to  those  who  have 
the  care  of  the  home  and  of  the  children  within  it,  but  also  to  such  other 
members  of  the  family  as  may  be  called  upon  to  make  repairs  to  the  heating 
and  ventilating  system,  to  adjust  the  electrical  appliances,  or  to  perform  any 
of  the  many  services  that  make  for  an  effective  home.  Science  has  devised 
many  conveniences  that  make  the  modern  home  comfortable  and  attractive, 
and  science  knowledge  is  required  for  their  full  appreciation  and  most  intelli- 
gent use.  These  activities  should  be  definitely  related  to  better  ideals  regard- 
ing modern  home  life. 

3.  Vocation — Science  instruction  should  contribute  both  to  vocational  guid- 
ance and  to  a  broad  preparation  for  vocation. 
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In  the  field  of  vocational  guidance  such  instruction  should  make  many 
valuable  contributions  to  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  world's 
work  and  such  an  understanding  should  be  so  presented  as  to  be  of  direct 
assistance  in  the  wise  selection  of  a  vocation.  Such  knowledge  should  also 
impress  students  selecting  certain  vocations  with  the  importance  of  making 
thorough  and  adequate  preparation  for  their  life  work. 

In  the  field  of  vocational  preparation,  courses  in  shop  physics,  applied  elec- 
tricity, physics  of  the  home,  industrial  and  household  chemistry,  applied 
biological  sciences,  physiology,  and  hygiene  will  be  of  value  to  many  students 
if  properly  adapted  to  their  needs.  Often  a  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
principles  increases  the  worker's  enjoyment,  helping  him  to  think  intelli- 
gently about  and  understand  the  processes  with  which  he  deals.  Moreover, 
such  knowledge  and  the  interest  aroused  thereby  may  result  in  improving 
the  work  itself,  and  may  result  in  inventions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
work  of  others. 

4.  Citizenship — The  members  of  a  democratic  society  need  a  far  greater 
appreciation  of  the  part  which  scientifically  trained  men  and  women  should 
perform  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  society.  Science  teaching  should  there- 
fore be  especially  valuable  in  the  field  of  citizenship  because  of  the  increased 
respect  which  the  citizen  should  obtain  for  the  expert,  and  should  increase 
his  ability  to  select  experts  wisely  for  positions  requiring  expert  knowledge. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  afford  the  basis  for  an  intelligent  evaluation  of  the 
services  rendered  by  such  experts. 

Furthermore,  the  study  of  science  should  give  a  more  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  to  society  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  vocations 
of  a  scientific  nature  and  occupations  based  upon  applications  of  science. 
Such  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  should  lead  to  greater  respect  for 
the  worker  who  renders  the  service. 

5.  Use  of  leisure  time — Science  opens  the  door  to  many  useful  and  pleas- 
urable avocations.  Photography  may  be  taken  up  by  many,  but  most  intelli- 
gently by  one  who  understands  something  of  the  nature  of  light,  the  action  of 
lenses,  the  chemical  changes  involved  in  exposing,  developing,  and  fixing 
plate  and  print.  In  the  city  and  in  the  country,  at  the  seashore,  mountains, 
and  elsewhere,  nature  is  prodigal  of  her  store  of  wonders.  If  the  natural 
interest  in  these  things  has  been  developed  and  deepened  by  elementary 
courses  in  biology,  botany,  or  zoology,  not  only  is  there  added  pleasure  and 
enjoyment,  but  the  door  has  been  opened  to  wider  interests,  and  to  a  rapidly 
growing  fund  of  valuable  literature  regarding  science.  The  marvelous  adap- 
tations of  plants  to  their  environment,  the  march  of  plant  progressions,  the 
sharp  competitions  among  the  forms  of  animal  and  plant  life,  the  history  of 
the  remote  past  recorded  in  the  rocks,  are  topics  which  mean  much  to  one 
whose  eyes  have  been  opened  by  science  instruction.  To  have  avocational 
value,  science  courses  should  employ  methods  that  can  be  used  after  school 
days.  Trips  to  industrial  plants  to  study  raw  materials,  processes,  and  fin- 
ished products,  and  visits  to  museums,  are  means  of  developing  lifelong 
sources  of  enjoyment. 

6.  Ethical  character — Science  study  should  assist  in  the  development  of 
ethical  character  by  establishing  a  more  adequate  conception  of  truth  and 
a  confidence  in  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  Science,  along  with  other  studies 
that  exalt  truth  and  establish  laws,  should  help  develop  sane  and  sound 
methods  of  thinking  upon  the  problems  of  life. 
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B.  Specific  values  of  science  study — 1.  The  development  of  interests,  habits, 
and  abilities — Each  pupil  of  secondary  school  age  should  develop  many  and 
varied  interests  in  the  field  of  science.  In  times  past  these  interests  came  to 
a  great  extent  from  experiences  in  home  life,  particularly  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  village,  but  as  life  has  become  increasingly  complex  and  specialized  it 
devolves  more  and  more  upon  the  school  to  supply  the  opportunities  for  ac- 
tual contact  with  materials  that  have  real  significance  in  the  life  of  man,  con- 
tacts that  result  in  keen  interests,  appreciation,  and  power.  To  be  of  the 
maximum  effect  the  experiences  should  be  markedly  different  from  those  that 
are  vicariously  furnished  by  books,  diagrams,  and  symbolic  materials,  such 
as  make  up  the  content  of  many  subjects  of  study. 

2.  Teaching  useful  methods  of  solving  problems — The  new  science  should 
also  develop  direct,  effective,  and  satisfying  methods  of  solving  problems.  If 
these  methods  are  to  be  of  wide  use  outside  the  school,  they  must  be  formed 
through  and  firmly  associated  with  the  kinds  of  experiences  that  arise  in 
common  needs.  Real  situations  and  good  methods  consciously  and  con- 
stantly applied  with  satisfying  results  are  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Stimulation — Good  science  instruction  should  stimulate  the  pupil  to 
more  direct  and  purposeful  activities.  It  should  lead  to  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  the  pleasure  and  profit  to  be  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  his  own 
abilities.  The  value  of  science  instruction  for  this  purpose  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  material  used,  the  appeal  made  to  divergent  interests,  and 
the  connection  shown  with  common  questions  of  every-day  life. 

4.  Information  values — Science  study  should  give  the  pupil  control  of  a 
large  body  of  facts  and  principles  of  significance  in  the  home,  school,  and 
community.  It  should  build  up  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  condi- 
tions, institutions,  demands,  and  opportunities  of  modern  life.  The  value  is 
not  only  in  the  facts  and  principles  but  also  in  the  measure  to  which  they 
represent  points  of  view,  deepened  and  intensified  powers  of  insight,  methods 
of  procedure,  and  points  of  departure  for  new  attempts  for  further  study. . 

5.  Cultural  and  aesthetic  values — The  dualism  that  would  classify  subjects 
as  cultural  or  noncultural,  as  humanistic  or  scientific,  as  aesthetic  or  material- 
istic with  an  implication  of  the  inferiority  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  is 
rapidly  dying  out.  All  subjects  are  cultural  in  the  degree  to  which  they 
develop  wider  appreciations  of  the  worth  while.  Science  study  properly  con- 
ducted develops  an  appreciation  of  the  inner  meanings  and  connections  of 
things,  an  appreciation  of  the  service  of  science  to  the  life  and  civilization  of 
our  time,  an  appreciation  of  the  slow,  painstaking  efforts  and  tremendous 
toil  with  which  scientific  progress  has  been  accomplished,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  privileges,  duties,  and  responsibilities  that  living  in  this  age  of 
science  involves. 

So,  also,  all  subjects  are  aesthetic  in  the  degree  to  which  they  open  the  eyes 
to  the  perception  of  new  beauty  and  increase  the  power  to  understand  and 
enjoy. 
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II.   GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  THE  SELECTION  OF 
MATERIAL  AND  ITS  PRESENTATION 

A.  Point  of  view  in  organizing  icork — Science  for  high-school  students  has 
been  too  largely  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  and  training 
in  each  of  the  sciences,  the  material  being  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
logical  sequence  recognized  by  special  students  of  that  science.  The  theory 
sought  justification  in  the  claim  that  the  secondary  course  is  introductory  to 
more  advanced  study,  and  as  such  should  introduce  the  student  to  each  of  the 
leading  phases  of  the  subject;  furthermore,  since  special  students  in  each 
of  the  sciences  have  discovered  or  developed  systems  of  organizing  those 
materials,  it  was  held  that  the  beginner  should  be  given  the  fundamentals  of 
this  system  of  organization. 

Neither  in  common  life  activities  nor  in  research  is  the  artificial  stratifica- 
tion of  the  sciences  maintained  in  solving  problems.  Not  only  is  science 
organized  and  tested  knowledge  which  in  the  process  of  testing  has  become 
highly  classified,  but  true  science  includes  the  process  of  organizing,  testing, 
and  determining  the  effectiveness  of  knowledge.  The  common  method  of 
science  teaching  too  often  has  been  that  of  presenting  the  so-called  essentials 
with  their  definitions  and  classifications  and  of  subordinating  or  omitting  the 
commonplace  manifestations  of  science  in  home,  community,  civic,  and  indus- 
trial situations  which  make  it  most  easily  possible  for  the  learner  to  practice 
science. 

Introductory  science  attempts  to  reverse  the  traditional  method  of  teach- 
ing. It  attempts  to  start  with  questions  of  immediate  interest  to  the  pupil, 
ideas  which  are  significant  to  him  by  reason  of  his  own  experience  and  which 
concern  his  own  life  to  such  an  extent  that  he  perceives  or  is  easily  led  to  per- 
ceive their  worthwhileness.  With  developing  experience  as  a  background 
and  interest  as  a  spur,  the  pupil  turns  his  energies  to  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem which  really  engages  him,  regardless  of  the  particular  science  in  which 
his  problem  lies. 

The  most  radical  teachers  of  science  in  secondary  schools  assert  that  there 
is  little  or  no  value  in  recognizing  the  specialist's  system  or  organization 
when  teaching  science  in  the  secondary  school;  instead,  they  would  discard 
all  organization  of  this  kind.  These  teachers  would  adopt  the  so-called 
project  method  of  organization  for  all  science  in  secondary  schools. 

The  less  radical  of  the  progressive  teachers  would  adopt  unified  topics  as 
the  basis  of  organization  of  introductory  science  courses,  but  would  retain 
the  differentiated  special  science  courses  for  the  upper  high-school  years. 

This  report  is  based  upon  the  second  point  of  view,  that  is,  the  point  of 
view  of  the  less  radical  of  the  progressive  teachers. 

1.  Organization — Selection  and  presentation  of  science  work  should  rest  on 
the  following: 

a.  Self-activity  is  a  law  of  growth. 

b.  Interest  secures  attention  and  makes  self-activity  possible. 

c.  Interest,  to  be  sustained,  must  rest  on  the  perception  of  the  worthwhile- 
ness to  the  individual  of  the  purpose  sought. 

d.  A  usable  question,  problem,  project,  or  topic,  involves  a  purpose,  the 
immediate  or  future  worthwhileness  of  which  is  recognized  by  the  individual 
and  by  the  class. 
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(a)  Centralizing  topics — Questions,  problems,  and  projects  are  usually 
related  to  some  centralizing  topic,  which  topic  may  then  constitute  a  teaching 
unit.  Projects  may  involve  any  or  all  of  the  following  kinds  of  work:  Con- 
struction, experiments  and  the  interpretation  of  experimental  data,  consulta- 
tion of  reference  and  text-books,  class  discussion,  group  conferences,  indi- 
vidual reports  and  field  trips. 

(b)  Project  defined — A  project  is  any  projected  or  proposed  activity  or 
experience  which  an  individual  purposes  to  enter  upon  or  carry  through  to 
the  end.  It  may  be  to  make  an  electric  motor,  to  understand  how  a  motor 
works  or  why  it  will  not  work,  to  repair  a  broken  motor,  or  to  find  out  what 
arp  the  origin  and  nature  of  any  one  of  the  materials  of  which  a  motor  is 
constructed;  it  may  be  to  find  out  about  the  structure  and  proper  manipula- 
tion of  an  automobile  or  of  a  bicycle;  it  may  be  to  rid  a  community  of  mos- 
quitoes or  house-flies,  or  to  find  out  how  some  former  generation  of  men 
dealt  or  failed  to  deal  with  any  particular  problem  of  health  and  disease;  it 
may  be  to  find  out  how  to  prepare  the  meals  for  a  group  of  guests  throughout 
a  summer's  vacation.  The  project  may  involve  any  specific  thing  which  the 
pupil  purposes  to  do,  whether  this  thing  is  a  small  piece  of  work  involving 
a  few  minutes'  effort,  or  a  prolonged  piece  of  work  lasting  for  weeks,  the  unit 
depending  upon  the  conception  of  the  piece  of  work  which  it  is  purposed  to 
accomplish. 

(c)  Relation  of  project  to  topics — In  teaching  science,  however,  teachers 
must  consider  what  pupils  do  both  before  and  after.  Hence  teachers  need 
to  see  the  units  of  work  in  terms  of  the  aggregates  into  which  these  units 
may  be  organized.  All  of  a  given  group  of  units  likely  to  arise  in  relation  to 
one  line  of  consideration  are  readily  related  by  pupils  and  teachers  to  one 
another  under  one  topic.  Some  of  the  units  might  properly  arise  under  any 
of  several  topics,  and  are,  of  course,  to  be  grouped  so  that  their  purposeful 
relations  are  best  recognized.  A  coherence,  significant  to  the  pupil,  should 
be  sought. 

On  account  of  the  difficulties  and  disagreements  which  arise  when  terms 
rather  than  point  of  view  are  emphasized,  the  following  outline  of  subjects 
avoids,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  controversial  terms.  It  endeavors 
instead  to  use  expressions  and  to  outline  purposes,  content,  and  procedure 
which  show  the  point  of  view. 

2.  The  natural  way  of  working — This  plan  of  presenting  introductory 
science  possesses  the  advantage  of  building  on  interest  and  commonplace 
experience,  thus  securing  more  self-activity  and  self-educative  effort.  The 
problems  and  projects  are  unified  on  the  basis  of  individual  experience,  class 
discussions,  laboratory  work,  and  the  study  of  text-book  and  reference 
material.  This  plan  involves  all  the  elements  of  a  complete  cycle  of  think- 
ing: (1)  Perception  of  a  need  resulting  in  a  question  to  be  answered  or  a 
problem  to  be  solved;  (2)  the  presentation  of  possible  explanations  or 
hypotheses;  (3)  trial  and  discussion  of  possible  explanations;  (4)  adequate 
verification  of  the  most  probable  explanations;  (5)  the  relation  of  the  par- 
ticular study  to  other  phases  of  the  topic  to  the  end  that  a  usable  and  orderly 
arrangement  of  new  attainments  may  result.  This  is  the  natural  way  of 
working.  It  is  the  way  of  adults,  of  research  students,  of  business  men  and 
women,  of  children  themselves  outside  of  school  when  left  to  themselves. 
This  procedure  gives  training  in  ways  of  working  which  the  pupil  must  use 
outside  of  school  both  during  and  following  his  school  days. 
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3.  Dangers  to  be  avoided — The  difficulty  of  shifting  from  the  accustomed 
method  of  teaching,  the  inexperience  of  teachers,  the  failure  to  find  or  select 
topics  and  problems  of  the  proper  sort,  while  not  inherent  in  the  method,  are 
none  the  less  real  difficulties. 

There  is  great  danger  that  interest  of  only  a  superficial  sort  will  be  aroused, 
and  that  the  class  work  will  degenerate  into  mere  entertainment,  amusing  or 
curious,  but  not  essentially  educative.  The  failure  to  secure  sustained  and 
progressive  interest  means  failure  to  secure  progress.  Topics  chosen  must  be 
so  treated  as  to  secure  clarifying  generalizations  and  logical  organization. 
Some  of  the  generalizations  formerly  insisted  upon  will  be  seen  to  have  little 
practical  significance,  and  consequently  will  be  omitted.  In  the  present 
experimental  status  of  this  method  of  selection  teachers  must  guard  carefully 
against  the  tendency  to  institute  a  series  of  unrelated  activities,  so  that 
generalization  and  coherent  arrangement  are  lost.  Organization  should  be 
achieved  as  a  result  of  the  pupil's  work,  and  not  forced  upon  him  as  the 
point  of  departure.  A  generalization  is  valuable  only  when  it  represents  a 
unifying  idea,  by  which  known  facts  or  processes  are  related  and  from  which 
new  facts  may  be  surveyed  as  a  step  toward  a  still  more  complete  organiza- 
tion. If  these  principles  are  carefully  followed  there  need  be  no  danger  of 
an  "easy"  or  "soft"  education,  which  no  science  teacher  desires.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  should  result  in  a  more  active  and  more  demanding  kind  of  educa- 
tion because  of  increased  significance  and  thereby  increased  recognition  of 
need  for  real  knowledge. 

4.  Considerations  determining  the  choice  of  topics — These  should  be 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  fundamental  relation  to  life,  as  indicated  by  the 
following: 

a.  They  should  be  based  on  common  experience  and  the  needs  organically 
related  to  them. 

b.  They  should  relate  to  local  industries,  community  and  school  activities, 
and  the  life  of  the  home.  They  should  extend  from  these  to'  larger  considera- 
tions. 

c.  They  should  be  graded  so  as  to  be  hard  enough  to  call  for  the  pupil's 
best  efforts,  and  should  become  increasingly  difficult  as  the  pupil  develops 
his  power  of  attack  through  experience. 

d.  A  1  pieces  of  work  should  be  unified  under  central  topics  in  progressive 
order,  so  that  whenever  possible  the  results  of  one  piece  of  work  may  find 
use  in  another.  The  problem  of  organization  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
pupil's  work. 

5.  The  advanced  courses  in  science — The  method  of  organization  outlined 
above  has  been  successfully  tried  in  the  science  courses  of  junior  high  schools 
and  in  the  first  two  years  of  four-year  high  schools.  In  senior  high  schools 
and  in  the  upper  years  of  four-year  high  schools  this  method  of  organization 
has  not  been  extensively  tried.  With  more  mature  students  and  with  the 
gain  of  one  or  two  years  of  substantial  work  in  science,  organized  as  sug- 
gested above,  these  later  courses  may  properly  cover  an  amount  and  rigor  of 
s.udy  considerably  in  excess  of  that  included  in  former  courses.  With  this 
background,  the  commonly  accepted  plan  of  organization  in  the  different 
special  sciences  may  continue  to  be  best,  though  further  readjustment  may 
later  be  advisable.  These  science  courses  need  to  be  reorganized  so  as  to  use 
and  not  unnecessarily  duplicate  the  materials  and  methods  of  the  introdac- 
Lory  science  courses. 
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B.  Laboratory  procedure — The  fact  that  lahoratory  work  in  general  has  not 
accomplished  the  results  expected  indicates  the  need  for  reorganization  of  the 
method  and  content  of  laboratory  work.  A  few  common  causes  of  disap- 
pointment are: 

1.  Experiments  are  too  frequently  devised  to  check  up  and  prove  generaliza- 
tions or  laws  the  truth  of  which  the  pupil  already  perceives. 

2.  Experiments  often  repeat  work  described  in  the  text  in  such  a  way  that 
the  outcome  is  uninteresting  and  of  little  value. 

3.  The  data  collected  in  many  experiments  are  an  end  in  themselves.  There 
is  no  further  use  for  them,  and  hence  they  have  no  significance  for  the  pupil. 
Such  '"busy  work"  serves  no  worthy  purpose. 

4.  Many  experiments  are  too  minutely  quantitative  and  call  for  refine- 
ments beyond  the  need  or  appreciation  of  secondary  school  pupils. 

Too  frequently  the  laboratory  and  classroom,  sometimes  improperly  called 
"lecture  room,"  are  separate  not  only  physically  but  intellectually. 

The  laboratory  should  be  a  place  where  the  pupil  puts  questions  to  nature, 
observes  accurately,  and  deduces  conclusions  logically,  not  a  place  where 
directions  are  followed  blindly  and  meaningless  results  obtained.  The  value 
of  individual  laboratory  work  has  been  seriously  injured  by  requiring  each 
pupil  to  do  exactly  the  same  experiment  as  every  other  pupil  and  do  it  in  as 
nearly  the  same  time  and  same  way  as  possible.  The  spirit  of  the  project 
method  should  vitalize  the  experimental  work.  There  will  always  be  some 
pupils  who  should  modify  the  work  to  meet  their  special  needs  or  interests. 
Such  differentiation  should  be  encouraged,  and  lists  of  alternative  work  should 
be  available  to  utilize  individual  interests  and  inclinations. 

Improvement  of  laboratory  practice  will  result  in  less  cumbersome  forms  of 
note-taking  and  of  note-book  making.  The  experiment  is  not  designed  for 
the  sake  of  a  note-book  record.  A  summary  of  results  which  can  be  used  in 
interpreting  the  work  done  should  be  made  and  pupils  should  be  allowed 
much  freedom  in  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  record  is  made.  They 
should  record  important  and  significant  facts,  and  the  record  shou'd  be  clear 
and  complete.  That  is,  the  laboratory  is  a  "work  place,"  and  records  should 
be  simple  and  direct  accounts  of  the  real  and  vital  work  that  has  been  done. 

C.  Classroom  procedure — The  adoption  of  the  problem-project-topic  method 
of  science  teaching  will  lead  to  a  considerable  change  in  the  purpose  and  use 
of  the  recitation  period.  The  "hearing  of  lessons,"  memoriter  repetition  of 
facts  and  principles  gleaned  from  the  text-book,  the  more  or  less  discontinu- 
ous dialogues  between  teacher  and  individual  pupil  should  give  place  to  a 
real  class  discussion  in  which  all  take  an  active  part  in  contributing,  or- 
ganizing, and  using  the  information  dealt  with.  In  such  discussions  the 
teacher  serves  to-direct,  stimulate,  and  advise.  There  should  be  a  maximum 
opportunity  for  self-expression  la  the  immediate  problem. 

In  the  recitation  period  the  skillful  teacher  will  develop  and  arouse  inter- 
est, furnish  the  necessary  background,  and  direct  the  class  in  its  search  for 
answers  to  a  vital  problem.  In  the  development  of  such  work  the  demonstra- 
tion experiment  plays  an  important  part.  Such  experiments  need  not  be 
spectacular  and  sensational,  but  the  unexpected  may  well  be  utilized  to  a:ouse 
interest  and  raise  questions  that  the  teacher  wants  raised  as  fundamental  to 
the  initiation  of  a  class  problem.  In  the  over-emphasis  on  individual  labora- 
tory work,  the  value  of  demonstration  experiments  has  been  minimized. 
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Such  demonstrations,  besides  being  interest-provoking,  have  many  of  the 
merits  of  individual  efforts  without  the  confusion  due  to  poor  manipulation 
or  the  failure  to  observe  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  experiment. 
These  may  serve  the  class  as  examples  of  the  proper  way  of  working,  of 
manipulating  apparatus,  of  noting  results,  and  of  drawing  inferences.  Pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  assist  in  performing  demonstration  experiments. 

The  recitation  is  often  the  center  from  which  other  class  activities  radiate. 
It  focuses  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory,  at  home,  in  the  library,  and  in 
excursions.  To  it  all  contributions  are  brought  and  offered  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  entire  class.  The  need  of  text-books  is  constant,  but  usually  no 
single  text-book  can  serve  for  all  the  needs  of  an  actively  working  class. 
A  better  plan  often  is  to  provide  several  copies  of  the  more  important  texts 
and  a  number  of  reference  books  to  which  assignments  may  be  made.  It  is 
extremely  important  that  such  assignments  should  be  definite  and  clear  to  the 
pupil.  Few  things  are  more  discouraging  to  the  pupil  or  more  destructive  of 
his  interest  than  to  be  given  hazy  assignments,  and  to  feel  that  neither  he 
nor  the  teacher  knows  exactly  what  is  expected. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  pupils  will  be  equally  interested  in  a  given 
topic,  but  if  the  interest  of  the  majority  cannot  be  aroused  the  validity  of  the 
topic  should  be  examined.  On  the  other  hand  individuals  who  have  little 
interest  or  in  whom  no  interest  can  be  aroused,  or  those  who  have  a  very 
special  interest,  may  often  be  encouraged  to  pursue  individual  problems  of 
their  own  and  to  report  their  work  to  the  whole  class.  Such  problems 
encourage  initiative  and  individual  responsibility.  The  results  of  such  work 
should  be  interesting  to  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  reports  to  the  class  by  all 
pupils  should  be  a  regular  part  of  recitation  work.  All  pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  undertake  some  individual  problems  of  their  own  choosing. 

D.  Cooperation  between  pupil  and  teacher,  school,  home,  and  community — 
At  many  points  in  the  above  discussion  the  importance  of  cooperation  between 
pupils  and  teacher  has  been  suggested.  It  is  vital  to  success  in  teaching,  and 
especially  in  teaching  by  the  problem  method.  How  true  it  is  that  in  most 
classes  we  find  the  teacher  alone  active,  the  class  passive,  the  teacher  domi- 
nant and  aggressive,  the  class  repressed,  and  attentive  in  only  a  receptive 
not  in  a  cooperative  sense.  The  responsibility  for  this  rests  squarely  upon 
the  teachers  whose  methods  have  resulted  in  this  type  of  practice. 

Although  implied  in  several  preceding  statements,  the  need  of  home  and 
community  cooperation  with  the  science  work  of  the  school  should  be  specifi- 
cally mentioned.  Indeed,  the  kind  of  science  teaching  for  which  this  whole 
report  argues  cannot  be  developed  except  through  constant  use  of  the  mani- 
festations of  science  in  the  work  in  which  men  and  women  are  regularly 
engaged.  It  will  appear  later  in  the  outlines  of  courses  that  science  in 
secondary  schools  finds  its  proper  basis  in  personal,  home,  and  community  life 
and  needs.  Therefore,  when  teachers  and  pupils  ask  to  visit  a  farm,  orchard, 
a  shop,  a  flour-mill,  sawmill,  or  manufacturing  plant,  the  business  men  con- 
cerned should  be  informed  of  the  ways  in  which  these  visits  contribute  to  the 
courses  in  science,  to  the  end  that  they  may  understand  that  they  are  helping 
in  the  work  of  education.  Also,  it  may  properly  be  the  function  of  the 
teacher  and  class  to  collect  desired  information  or  conduct  experiments 
which  are  related  to  the  business  concerned,  and  are  desired  by  those  engaged 
in  this  business. 
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Any  device,  plan,  or  method  that  will  build  up  helpful  cooperation  between 
the  home,  school,  and  the  community  should  be  encouraged.  Among  the 
topics  that  call  for  just  this  kind  of  cooperation  are  the  following:  Home 
gardens;  community  extermination  of  flies  and  mosquitoes;  insects  injurious 
to  shade  trees  and  agriculture;  protection  and  feeding  of  useful  birds;  care 
of  the  water  supply;  protection  from  sewage  contamination;  community 
cleanliness;  development  and  care  of  public  parks;  health  in  local  industrial 
plants;  and  any  other  topics  which  inhere  in  or  arise  from  the  elementary 
study  of  general  science,  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

III.  SCIENCE  SEQUENCES  RECOMMENDED  FOR  VARIOUS' CONDITIONS 

The  science  sequences  should  vary  with  the  type  and  environment  of  the 
schools.  Each  year's  work  should  be  so  outlined  as  to  give  the  best  training 
without  reference  to  whether  the  pupils  take  later  courses  in  science.  Many 
schools  will  need  to  make  readjustments  of  a  recommended  sequence,  so  that 
it  may  best  serve  the  school's  particular  constituency.  The  committee  has 
outlined  sequences  for  the  following  types  of  high  schools: 

a.  The  junior-senior  high  school. 

b.  The  large  four-year  comprehensive  high  school  with  adequate  teaching 
staff  and  equipment,  usually  enrolling  over  500  pupils. 

c.  The  four-year  high  school  of  medium  size,  usually  enrolling  from  200  to 
500  pupils. 

d.  The  small  high  school  of  not  more  than  200  pupils. 

'  A.  The  junior-senior  high  school — Seventh  or  eighth  year,  five  periods  a 
week;  or  both  years  with  three  periods  a  week  in  each  year — General  science, 
including  hygiene. 

Ninth  year — Biological  science,  including  hygiene;  courses  may  consist  of 
general  biology,  botany,  or  zoology. 

Tenth  year,  eleventh  year,  twelfth  year — Differentiated  elective  courses  in 
sufficient  number  to  meet  special  needs  and  interests,  as  follows: 

1.  Chemistry — General  chemistry,  and  chemistry  specialized  for  various 
curriculum  needs,  such  as  household -chemistry,  industrial  chemistry,  etc. 

2.  Physics — General  physics;  and  physics  specialized  for  various  curriculum 
needs,  such  as  physics  of  the  home,  industrial  physics,  etc. 

3.  General  geography,  or  physiography. 

4.  Advanced  biological  sciences. 

B.  The  large  comprehensive  four-year  high  school — The  conditions  usually 
prevailing  in  these  schools  make  possible  a  wide  differentiation  of  science 
courses  since  there  are  likely  to  be  enough  pupils  with  special  interests  to 
constitute  adequate  classes  in  differentiated  science  courses.  In  such  four- 
year  high  schools  the  following  plan  is  recommended : 

First  year — General  science,  including  hygiene. 

Second  year — Biological  science,  including  hygiene;  courses  may  consist  of 
general  biology,  botany,  or  zoology. 

Third  and  fourth  years — Differentiated  elective  courses  to  meet  special 
needs  and  interests  as  follows: 

1.  Chemistry — General  chemistry,  and  chemistry  specialized  for  various 
curriculum  needs,  such  as  physics  of  the  home,  industrial  physics,  etc. 

2.  Physics — General  physics;  and  physics  specialized  for  various  curriculum 
needs,  such  as  physics  of  the  home,  industrial  physics,  etc. 

3.  General  geography,  or  physiography. 

4.  Advanced  biological  sciences. 
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C.  Four-year  high  school  of  medium  size — First  year — General  science, 
including  hygiene. 

Second  year — Biological  science,  including  hygiene;  courses  may  consist 
of  general  biology,  botany,  or  zoology. 

Third  year — Chemistry,  with  emphasis  on  the  home,  farm,  and  industries. 

Fourth  year — Physics,  with  emphasis  on  the  home,  farm,  and  industries, 
general  geography  or  physiography,  or  advanced  biological  sciences. 

D.  Small  high  school — First  year — General  science,  including  hygiene. 
Second  year — Biological  science,  including  hygiene;  courses  may  consist  of 

general  biology,  botany,  or  zoology. 

Third  and  fourth  years — Elective  chemistry  and  physics — In  the  small  high 
school  it  is  desirable  to  alternate  the  courses  in  chemistry  and  physics  in 
successive  years. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  COURSES  IN  SCIENCE 

I.  General  Science 

This  introductory  course  in  science  is  not  a  substitute  for  any  one  of  the 
special  sciences,  but  should  provide  a  basis  for  discovery  of  interest  in  special 
sciences  and  of  vocational  opportunity.  It  should  prove  to  be  the  best  train- 
ing for  any  pupils  who  can  take  only  one  course  in  science  in  high  schools. 

A.  Selection  and  organization  of  subject-matter — The  subject-matter  of 
general  science  should  be  selected  to  a  large  extent  from  the  environment. 
It  will,  therefore,  vary  greatly  in  different  communities.  The  science  in- 
volved in  normal  human  activities,  and  especially  the  science  involved  in  the" 
reconstruction  period  after  the  war,  presents  many  real  problems  which 
must  be  met  more  intelligently  than  formerly  if  there  is  to  be  the  needed 
increase  in  effectiveness  of  the  service  which  individuals  and  groups  are 
expected  to  give.  Science  is  universal  and  constant  in  the  life  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  hence  to  be  useful  to  all  pupils  general  science  must  accept  the 
science  of  common  things  as  its  legitimate  field.  The  science  of  common  use 
and  that  of  the  classroom  should  be  the  same.  General  science  should  use 
any  phase  of  any  special  science  which  is  pertinent  in  the  citizen's  interpreta- 
tion of  a  worth-while  problem. 

The  particular  units  of  study  should  be  those  that  truly  interest  the  pupils. 
Interest  not  only  secures  productive  attention  but  is  an  evidence  of  attention. 
To  be  substantial  educationally,  interest  must  rest  upon  a  sense  of  value,  and 
evident  worth-whileness  in  the  topics  considered. 

No  topic  should  be  selected  which  is  meagre  in  corltent  or  lacking  in 
significant  problems.  The  range  of  material  which  can  be  used  is  in  reality 
limited  only  by  the  capacity,  experiences,  and  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  mate- 
rials should  be  concrete  and  capable  of  leading  to  many  avenues  of  new  and 
untried  experiences. 

In  organizing  this  material  the  topic  should  be  the  large  unit  to  which 
many  specific  pieces  of  work  are  related.  For  example,  a  general  topic  such 
as  fire  may  be  selected.  Many  specific  pieces  of  work  will  arise — one  of  prac- 
tical value  being  "The  Hot  Air  Furnace,"  or  any  other  definite  system  of 
heating.  The  problems  for  solution  under  this  topic  will  be  varied  and  many, 
as:  What  causes  the  air  to  circulate?  How  does  it  circulate?  How  should 
pipe  valves  be  arranged  to  cause  equal  circulation  in  all  rooms  of  a  house? 
To  answer  these  questions  many  experiments  and  demonstrations  must  be 
made.  Again,  in  the  study  of  the  local  water  system,  determine  the  uses  now 
made  of  water  and  the  benefits  and  dangers  of  the  system,  construct  models 
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of  mechanical  devices  used  in  the  system  for  securing  and  delivering  water 
and  for  disposal  of  wastes,  etc.  The  following  list  of  subtopics  will  suggest 
the  content  of  the  whole  topic:  The  common  uses  of  water;  local  dangers  of 
contamination;  sources  of  supply  in  use  and  possibilities  for  extension  of 
system;  relation  to  public  health  with  typhoid  as  an  illustration;  sewage,  its 
uses  and  dangers. 

B.  Methods — The  foregoing  discussion  of  selection  and  organization  sug- 
gests the  point  of  view  in  presentation.  Topics  should  be  large  units.  At  the 
outset  the  topic  should  be  viewed  briefly  as  a  whole  for  the  sake  of  perspec- 
tive. Such  a  general  view  gives  a  concrete  and  significant  basis  to  which 
there  should  be  constant  return,  and  to  which  further  and  more  detailed 
and  more  exact  studies  should  be  constantly  related. 

A  combination  of  class  presentations  of  out-of-school  experiences,  of  indi- 
vidual laboratory  work,  and  of  teacher-and-pupil  demonstrations  is  desirable. 
Simple  materials  should  constitute  most  of  the  laboratory  apparatus.  The 
desk  demonstration  by  teacher  or  pupils  is  excellent  as  a  means  of  presenting 
an  experiment  for  observation  and  discussion  so  that  the  attention  of  all 
may  be  defintely  directed  to  the  question  in  mind.  Pupil  demonstrations 
and  individual  laboratory  work  also  should  be  used,  since  they  give  individual 
opportunity  to  handle  apparatus  and  opportunities  for  active  participation 
by  each  pupil.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  same  problem  being  solved  by 
the  whole  class  as  individuals  or  as  groups,  provided  that  the  class  as  a  whole 
feels  the  importance  of  the  work;  but  care  must  be  taken  when  assigning  the 
same  task  to  all  to  see  that  the  work  does  not  become  meaningless  for  some. 
Sixty-minute  laboratory  periods  are  generally  better  than  longer  periods  for 
introductory  science  courses.  An  abundance  of  text-book  and  other  reading 
matter  should  be  available. 

No  text  in  general  science  can  or  should  supply  answers  to  all  inquiries. 
The  text-book  should  be  used  as  a  reading  and  reference  book,  and  other 
sources  for  reading  should  be  extensively  used,  such  as  magazine  articles 
which  deal  with  current  use  of  science.  References  should  be  specific  for 
children  of  the  age  of  general  science  pupils,  since  they  will  gladly  do  much 
reading  if  they  know  just  what  to  read. 

Bulletins  of  available  current  reading  matter  prepared  by  teachers  and 
pupils  are  an  aid  in  reference  work,  and  are  stimulating  to  teacher  and 
pupil. 

Excursions,  well  directed  and  with  a  purposeful  plan,  are  of  great  value. 
Excursions  should  always  be  definitely  planned,  carried  out  as  serious  exer- 
cises, and  the  results  used  in  later  work.  Pupils  and  teacher  should  look 
upon  excursions  as  a  regular  part  of  the  serious  work  of  the  course. 

C.  Sample  topics — It  is  not  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  syllabus  to 
which  teachers  shall  adhere,  but  instead  enough  topics  should  be  presented  as 
illustrations  to  indicate  clearly  the  kinds  of  materials  recommended.  The 
topics  here  presented  are  based  upon  those  actually  used  in  a  high  school  in 
a  city  of  approximately  150,000  inhabitants.  In  other  schools — for  example, 
a  school  in  a  strictly  agricultural  community — many  changes  would  natural- 
ly be  made.  In  the  city  from  which  this  outline  is  selected  the  course  varies 
from  year  to  year  according  to  the  topics  on  which  emphasis  is  needed. 

Topic  1.  Combustion — Why  our  homes  must  be  heated  at  times  and  cooled 
at  other  times;  sources  of  heat;  kinds  of  fuel;  making  a  bonfire;  list  of  ques- 
tions about  bonfires;  why  the  fire  burns;  lesson  on  elementary  chemistry — 
elements  and  compounds;  what  becomes  of  wood  when  burned;  oxidation; 
why  stones  are  not  used  for  fuel;  heat  produced  by  oxidation;  making  a 
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thermometer;  effects  of  heating  iron,  water,  wood;  slow  heating  of  water; 
thermostat;  how  heat  travels;  ways  for  heating  a  home;  how  the  science 
room  is  heated;  study  of  a  chimney;  what  smoke  is;  how  common  illuminat- 
ing gas  is  made;  properties  of  illuminating  gas;  how  gas  is  made  in  this  city; 
study  of  candle  flames;  study  of  Bunsen  burner  and  its  use;  carbon  dioxide, 
how  produced;  body  fires — relation  to  physiology;  control  of  fires;  losses 
from  fires  and  how  to  prevent  them;  what  is  a  fire  insurance  company;  does 
the  insurance  rate  in  this  city  indicate  that  fires  are  more  common  here  than 
elsewhere? 

Topic  2.  Water — Three  forms  of  water;  how  used  in  home  and  school; 
changes  from  one  to  another;  relation  of  heat  to  these  changes;  changing 
water  to  steam;  evaporation;  ice  machines;  changing  vapor  to  water;  con- 
densation; dew;  rain;  frost;  snow;  distillation  and  applications;  transpira- 
tion; running  water;  where  from,  where  going,  and  why;  rate  of  flow; 
erosion  and  its  effects;  erosion  and  forests;  erosion  and  crops;  erosion  and 
farm  values;  influence  of  bodies  of  water  on  climate;  fruit  belt  about  large 
bodies  of  water;  composition  of  water;  analysis  and  synthesis;  water  in 
relation  to  health  problems;  distribution  of  bacteria;  typhoid  as  illustration; 
water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  in  this  city;  source  of  water;  impurities; 
filtration;  water  system;  sewers;  various  methods  for  disposal;  the  one  used 
in  this  city;  industrial  uses  of  water;  water  a  solvent;  relation  to  household 
use;  relation  of  this  to  plant  and  animal  life;  uses  of  water  in  industries;  re- 
lation of  water  to  geographic  location  of  industries;  water  pressure  as  used  in 
machines. 

Topic  3.  The  air  and  the  weather — Does  air  occupy  space?  Why  can  you 
kick  a  football  farther  when  it  is  inflated  than  when  empty?  Does  air  have 
weight?  determination  of  weight  of  air  in  classroom;  air  pressure;  common 
pump;  meaning  of  pressure  barometer;  biography  of  Galileo  and  Torricella; 
story  of  making  first  barometer;  distinction  between  weight  and  pressure; 
moisture  in  air;  effect  on  weight  of  air;  relation  of  temperature  and  atmos- 
phere to  moisture  in  air;  dew  point;  frost,  rain;  dew;  air  pressure  and 
winds;  highs  and  lows;  weather  map;  what  it  is  designed  to  show;  how 
forecasts  are  made;  rainfall  map;  importance  of  rainfall;  composition  of 
air;  impurities  in  the  air. 

Topic  4.  Light  and  its  benefits — Why  and  how  things  are  visible;  intensity 
of  illumination;  measuring  the  light;  reflection;  refraction;  color,  pho- 
tography; artificial  lighting;  benefits  of  lights;  sunlight  and  health. 

Topic  5.  Work  and  energy — Work  by  running  water;  machines;  mills  run 
by  water-power;  pumps  run  by  water-power;  elevators  run  by  water-power; 
gasoline  engine;  biography  of  James  Watt;  mechanical  energy  and  heat. 

Topic  6.  Magnetism  and  electricity — Frictional  electricity;  a  magnet;  earth 
magnetism,  the  compass;  a  battery,  kinds  of  batteries;  current  electricity, 
heating  effects,  household  appliances;  chemical  effects  of  electricity;  electro- 
plating; magnet  effects,  electro  magnets,  electric  bell,  telegraph,  motors; 
induced  currents,  dynamo,  telephone. 

Topic  7.  Nature's  balance  of  life — Meaning  of  possible  overproduction  as 
shown  by  calculations  of  possible  numbers  of  new  individuals;  rabbit;  fox; 
wolf;  potatoes;  limiting  conditions;  why  some  forms  stay  and  others  do 
not;  biography  of  Charles  Darwin;  artificial  selection;  good  seed  and  poor 
seed  and  the  results;  germination;  soil  as  source  of  plant  food;  subtraction 
and  addition  of  soil  elements;  why  a  plant  needs  water;  how  water  rises 
through  the  soil;  how  liquid  goes  from  cell  to  cell;  food  factories  for  all 
living  things;  leaf  structure;  light  and  chlorophyll;  products  and  by- 
products; air  for  plants;  public  parks  and  city  trees;  birds  and  their  food  in 
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relation  to  balance  of  life;  migration  in  relation  to  balance  of  life;  protection; 
plant  reproduction;  structure  of  flower;  seed  distribution  of  dispersal;  seed 
of  burdock  in  relation  to  balance  of  life;  the  problems  of  successful  living. 

Note. — Most  teachers  of  general  science  have  found  it  wise  to  use  several  topics  in  addition 
to  those  included  in  the  above  list,  the  above  being  merely  suggestive  of  the  types  of  topics 
recommended. 

General  Science — Individual  Apparatus 

One  set  for  each  pupil  or  group  of  two  or  four  pupils. 

One  set  of  all  apparatus  constitutes  the  minimum  requirements. 

Quantity  Article  Quantity  Article 


1 

Gasgenerator  bottle,  %-pt. 

1 

Ball  and  ring 

3  ft. 

Rubber  tubing,  3-16-in. 

1 

Air  pump. 

1 

Battery  jar,  4x5  in. 

1 

Air-pump    plate   and  con- 

1 

Alcohol  lamp,  4-oz. 

nector. 

1 

Blowpipe,  10-in. 

1 

Bell  jar  glass  stoppers. 

1 

Meter  stick 

1 

Rubber  dam,  sc.  ft. 

2 

Beakers,  250  cc. 

2 

Rubber  corks. 

1 

Ring  stand,  2  rings. 

1 

Dry  cell. 

6 

Test  tubes,  6x34-in. 

2 

Push  buttons. 

1 

Chemical    thermometer,  C 

1 

Electric  bell. 

degrees,  110  degrees. 

1 

lb. 

Copper  sulphate. 

1 

Flask,  8-oz. 

1 

lb. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

2 

Rubber     stoppers,  2-hole, 

1 

lb. 

Hydrochloric  acid. 

No.  2. 

8 

oz. 

Potassium  chlorate. 

1 

Calorimeter,  2x3  in. 

1 

lb. 

Manganese  dioxide. 

1 

Wire  gauze,  5x5  in. 

1 

oz. 

Phosphorus,  yellow. 

1 

Glass  plate,  8  cm.  diam. 

1 

lb. 

Sulphur  (flowers). 

1 

Envelope  coordinate  paper 

8 

oz. 

Zinc,  granulated. 

(24  sheets). 

1 

lb. 

Glass  tubing,  3-16-in. 

2 

Bar  magnets. 

24 

Christmas  candles. 

1 

Horseshoe     magnet,  with 

1 

lb. 

Lead  shot. 

armature. 

1 

lb. 

Copper  wire,  No.  20. 

1 

Plane  mirror,  4x15  in. 

1 

pkg. 

Blue  print  paper 

2 

Bottles,  wm.,  8-oz. 

(24  sheets). 

1 

Harvard  trip  scale. 

1 

lb. 

Iron  filings. 

1 

Set  weights  in  stock,  1  to 

1 

lb. 

Iron  wire,  No.  16  (spool). 

500  gms. 

1 

House  thermometer. 

1 

Wooden  cylinder. 

1 

lb. 

Glass  rods,  4  min. 

1 

Lead  sinker. 

1 

oz. 

Silver  nitrate  C.  P. 

1 

Scale  pan. 

8 

oz. 

Ammonium  nitrate. 

1 

Hydrometer  jar,  2x12  in. 

1 

oz. 

Potassium  permanganate. 

1 

Osmosis  tube. 

8 

oz. 

Mercury. 

1 

Pulley,  single. 

1 

Barometer  tube,   cup  and 

2 

Pulleys,  triple. 

pipette. 

1 

Spring  balance. 

STATE  ADOPTED  TEXT-BOOKS 

The  text-books  used  in  any  school  must  be  those  adopted  from  this  list  by  the  County  in 
which  the  school  is  situated. 

Bedford — General  Science  (Allyn). 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry — Elements  of  General  Science.  Revised  (Ginn). 
Hessler — Junior  Science  (Sanborn). 
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Hunter  and  Whitman — Civic  Science  in  the  Home  and  Community  (Ameri- 
can). 

Snyder — Everyday  Science  with  Projects  (Allyn). 

Trafton — Science  of  Home  and  Community  (Macmillan). 

Tower  and  Lunt — The  Science  of  Common  Things  (Heath). 

Van  Buskirk  and  Smith — The  Science  of  Everyday  Life  (Houghton). 

II.  Biological  Sciences 

A.  Place  of  biological  sciences — The  biological  sciences  now  taught  in  high 
schools  are  general  biology,  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  hygiene,  and  sanita- 
tion. These  subjects  do  not  represent  the  full  extent  of  differentiation,  since 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  further  specialization  within  some  of  these  sub- 
jects. Investigation  shows  also  that  in  some  four-year  high  schools  any  one 
of  these  subjects  may  be  elected  by  any  pupil  in  any  semester.  The  length  of 
time  given  to  a  biological  course  ranges  from  one-third  of  a  year  in  some 
schools  to  two  years  in  other  schools.  An  investigation  of  a  large  number  of 
four-year  high  schools  in  a  wide  range  of  localities  indicates  a  distinct 
tendency  toward  a  sequence  of  courses  consisting  of  a  general  science  course 
offered  in  the  first  year  of  the  four-year  high  school  followed  by  the  biological 
subjects  in  the  ninth  grade.  In  a  few  states  there  is  a  tendency  to  have 
biology  given  as  the  science  of  the  first  year  of  the  four-year  high  school.  In 
junior-senior  high  schools  the  tendency  is  to  require  a  course  in  general 
science  followed  by  a  course  in  general  biology  in  the  junior  high  school, 
with  opportunity  for  the  election  of  special  courses  in  botany  and  zoology  as 
well  as  other  sciences  in  the  senior  high  school.  It  is  recommended  that  in 
four-year  high  schools  a  course  in  biology  be  give*n  in  the  second  year  and 
that  in  the  junior-senior  high  schools  this  subject  be  given  in  the  last  year  of 
the  junior  high  school,  and  that  in  large  schools  other  biological  sciences  be 
offered  as  electives  in  later  years  of  the  high  school. 

B.  Changes  in  the  point  of  view  in  biological  teaching — when  biology  was 
introduced  into  the  secondary  school,  the  subject  was  taught  by  men  and 
women  trained  almost  wholly  in  college  courses  in  morphology  and  classifica- 
tion; and  in  consequence  a  diluted  type  of  college  course  was  almost  inevita- 
ble in  the  high  school.  Much  of  the  laboratory  material  consisted  of  pre- 
served specimens  of  plants  and  animals.  Microscopical  work  of  too  difficult 
a  type  was  insisted  upon.  Herbaria  of  dried  specimens  cluttered  home  and 
school. 

In  recent  years  increasing  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  study  of  living 
organisms.  Physiological  experiments  and  ecological  studies  have  been  intro- 
duced. But  still  the  type  of  topic  selected  for  study  is  more  or  less  that 
which  appeals  to  the  adult  mind  rather  than  to  the  mind  of  the  adolescent. 
The  material  used  was  often  remote  from  the  every-day  experience  of  the 
students,  and  biological  studies  still  failed  to  function  as  largely  as  had  been 
hoped. 

When  teachers  began  to  present  biology  in  its  relation  to  human  welfare, 
a  new  and  vital  interest  in  the  subject  was  awakened,  and  in  many  schools 
biology  has  become  deservedly  popular.  It  is  evident  that  further  progress 
in  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject  should  be  made  along  the  line  of  organization 
of  courses  in  biology  which  relate  to  various  aspects  of  human  welfare. 

C.  Aims — Biological  sciences,  in  common  with  the  other  sciences  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  should  contribute  to  the  educational  objectives  stated  on  pages 
101-2 — health,  worthy  home  membership,  vocation,  citizenship,  the  worthy  use 
of  leisure,  and  ethical  character.  In  particular,  biological  sciences  should 
have  the  following  specific  aims: 
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1.  The  World  War  has  emphasized  health  as  a  basic  end  of  education. 
Since  much  of  biology  deals  directly  with  problems  of  health,  the  course  in 
biology  must  accept  efficient  health  instruction  as  one  of  its  chief  and 
specific  ends. 

2.  The  biological  sciences  should  develop  the  pupil's  purposeful  interest 
in  the  life  of  the  environment  by  giving  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  plant 
and  animal  neighbors. 

3.  They  should  emphasize  some  of  the  most  important  applications  of 
biological  science  to  human  activities  and  to  general  and  individual  human 
welfare,  and  especially  should  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  structure  and 
functions  of  his  own  body,  to  the  end  that  he  may  know  why  he  must  live 
healthfully  in  order  to  live  happily  and  usefully. 

4.  They  should  train  the  pupil  to  observe  life  phenomena  accurately  and 
to  form  logical  conclusions  through  the  solution  of  problems  and  through 
projects  essential  to  the  productive  work  of  agriculture,  gardening,  etc. 

5.  They  should  enrich  the  life  of  the  pupil  through  the  aesthetic  appeal  of 
plants  and  animals  studied,  to  the  end  that  he  may  appreciate  and  enjoy 
nature. 

6.  They  should  demonstrate  to  the  pupil  the  value  of  intensive  study  of 
biological  science  as  a  means  through  which  scientific  progress  i?  attained. 
In  view  of  what  science  has  meant  to  our  present-day  civilization  and  in  view 
of  the  measure  in  which  the  methods  and  results  of  scientific  investigation 
are  today  reflected  in  intelligent  thought  and  intelligent  action,  the  need  of 
the  life  sciences  in  the  education  of  modern  citizens  cannot  be  ignored. 

D.  Sequence  and  continuity — The  sequences  recommended  in  a  good  course 
in  science  provide  for  (1)  one  year  of  general  biology  for  all  pupils  in  the 
second  year  of  four-year  high  schools  and  in  the  last  year  of  junior  high 
schools;  (2)  the  election  of  courses  in  botany,  zoology,  and  physiology  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  four-year  high  schools  and  in  any  year  in  senior  high 
schools.  The  intricate  and  detailed  study  of  those  abstractions  that  are  more 
difficult  for  the  pupil  to  understand  and  appreciate  will  thus  be  left  for  the 
special  biological  courses  in  the  later  high-school  years,  and  may  then  be 
elected  by  those  who  have  special  interests  and  needs. 

There  should  be  elasticity  in  the  content.  A  one-year  course  in  general 
biology  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade,  using  both  plant  and  animal  materials, 
often  admits  of  a  more  economical  as  well  as  a  more  effective  expenditure  of 
time  and  materials  than  can  be  secured  by  the  plan  of  grouping  living  mate- 
rials into  separate  half-year  courses  in  botany  and  zoology.  However,  the 
course  in  biology  may  well  be  varied  so  as  to  suit  local  conditions  and  to 
relate  it  to  other  courses.  In  many  of  the  best  high  schools  a  choice  of  the 
full  year  of  botany,  zoology,  or  human  physiology,  instead  of  general  biology 
in  the  tenth  grade,  has  been  found  highly  satisfactory. 

Coherence  and  unity  of  subject-matter  are  important  in  any  science  course, 
elementary  or  advanced.  Only  through  such  sequence  and  unity  does  a  child 
or  adult  gain  a  clear  vision  of  the  significant  principles  of  a  science. 

E.  Content  of  a  general  biology  course — A  course  in  biology  in  the  ninth  or 
tenth  year  should  be  what  the  name  implies — a  study  of  living  things.  The 
central  ideas  should  be: 

1.  The  way  in  which  each  organism  maintains  its  own  life  and  the  life  of 
the  species. 

2  The  interrelations  between  different  organisms  and  groups  of  organisms. 
3.  The  constant  dependence  and  interrelations  of  living  things  with  the 
physical  world  about  them. 
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4.  The  power  of  man  to  control  the  habits  and  relationships  of  plants  and 
animals  to  serve  his  own  ends. 

The  starting  point  is  not  important  if  only  topics  of  compelling  interest  to 
the  child  are  chosen.  The  topic  may  be  such  as  "The  war  between  organisms 
which  is  being  waged  in  a  vacant  lot."  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
such  questions  as  the  number  of  species  of  plants  found  there;  the  ones  which 
have  the  greater  area;  how  they  secured  their*  hold  on  the  region  and 
whether  they  can  continue  to  hold  it;  what  will  become  of  the  plants  as  fall 
approaches;  the  relation  of  these  organisms  to  those  in  neighboring  lots; 
parasitic  plants  and  animals  and  other  dependent  forms.  Another  intro- 
ductory topic  may  be  "A  balanced  aquarium,"  illustrating  the  carbon  and 
nitrogen  cycles  in  nature  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  oceans.  Still  another  is  the 
topic  of  over-production,  as  illustrated  in  the  possible  rate  of  reproduction 
by  corn  or  the  house  fly.  If  corn  is  chosen,  the  pupil  may  be  asked  to 
calculate  how  long  it  would  take  one  ear  to  produce  corn  enough  to  plant  his 
whole  State,  or  if  the.  fly  is  chosen  to  calculate  the  number  of  offspring  in 
one  season  and  the'  space  these  would  occupy.  The  home  garden  provides 
another  excellent  initial  topic  for  the  biology  course. 

The  topic  of  the  warfare  for  life  in  the  vacant  lot  or  the  possibility  of  over- 
production by  corn  will  lead  directly  to  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  plant  which  enable  it  to  carry  on  its  life  processes  so 
successfully,  namely: 

The  root  as  a  holdfast  and  absorbing  surface. 

The  stem  as  a  passageway  for  materials  and  a  support  for  the  leaves. 

The  leaves  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  photosynthesis  and  other  food  manu- 
facture and  respiration. 

The  flower  followed  by  fruit  containing  seeds  which  provide  the  plant's 
means  of  reproduction.  This  topic  should  give  the  pupil  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  green  plant  as  an  organism  capable  of  maintaining  its  own 
independent  existence  and  of  maufacturing  the  food  supply  not  only  for 
itself  but  also  for  the  remaining  life  upon  the  earth,  including  the  food 
supply  of  man.  With  this  outlook  it  is  possible  to  review  and  enlarge  upon 
the  work  in  hygiene  and  sanitation  previously  done.  This  work  should  show 
the  beneficial  work  of  bacteria,  or  nitrogen-fixing  organisms,  as  well  as  their 
relation  to  the  nitrogen  cycle  in  general.  It  should  show  the  part  the  bac- 
teria play  in  the  production  of  dairy  products  and  in  the  ordinary  processes 
of  the  kitchen.  The  other  saprophytic  and  parasitic  plants  may  well  be 
studied  here.  The  study  should  show  the  constructive  work  of  green  plants, 
coupled  with  the  dependence  of  animals  upon  green  plants  for  their  food. 
The  kinds  and  sources  of  food,  food  values,  balanced  rations,  and  food  econ- 
omy should  be  studied. 

Insects  as  plant  enemies,  together  with  birds  as  the  natural  enemies  of 
insects,  may  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  balance  of  life  and  its 
relation  to  home,  farm,  and  industries. 

Following  a  general  view  of  the  structure  and  work  of  plants  and  animals 
and  their  interrelation  with  each  other  and  with  man,  the  physiological  pro- 
cesses may  be  taken  up  in  some  detail,  beginning  with  plants  and  extending 
through  the  animal  studies  to  man.  These  functional  studies  in  green  and 
nongreen  plants,  protozoa,  insects,  fish,  frog,  birds,  and  man  toward  the  end 
of  the  course  will  serve  as  a  strong  unifying  element  to  the  pupil,  revealing 
his  place  in  the  series.  This  series  of  type  studies  will  review  and  organize 
what  has  been  learned  and  gives  opportunity  for  much  added  interest  and 
knowledge.  Such  studies  will  help  the  pupil  to  recognize  himself  as  a  part 
of  the  subject  of  biology,  constantly  depending  upon  his  environment  and 
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constantly  affecting  it.  A  much  larger  place  than  is  usual  should  be  given 
to  the  study  of  mammalian  life. 

The  functional  work  may  be  vitalized  by  the  use  of  skeletons  of  man  and 
the  frog,  supplemented  by  any  other  available  ones,  as  fowls,  rodents,  etc. 
If  the  pupils  supply  these,  the  interest  will  be  keener.  The  organs  of  mam- 
mals, as  heart,  lungs,  etc.,  obtained  from  the  meat  market,  are  also  valuable 
illustrative  material.  The  culmination  of  this  study  should  be  an  increased 
interest  in  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

A  good  opportunity  is  open  to  biology  teachers  who  have  the  right  point 
of  view  in  giving  much-needed  help  regarding  the  biology  of  sex.  An 
increasing  number  of  good  biology  teachers  are  undertaking  this  phase  of 
instruction,  and  testimony  of  youths  and  parents  shows  favorable  results 
from  this  natural  and  nonsentimental  approach.  This  important  subject 
should  not  be  presented  to  high-school  pupils  from  its  pathological  aspects. 
So  much  opposition  to  sex  education  has  been  aroused  in  the  past  by  ill- 
advised  and  wholesale  teaching  that  in  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  it  is, 
well  to  advance  slowly,  even  though  the  need  for  this  kind  of  work  is  urgent. 
The  whole  success  of  the  movement  depends  on  well-trained,  sympathetic 
teachers  well  endowed  with  common  sense.  Important,  however,  as  is  the 
teaching  of  the  facts  and  the  hygiene  of  reproduction,  a  knowledge  of  these 
alone  does  not  insure  boys  and  girls  against  bad  practices. 

To  the  knowledge  of  what  is  right  must  be  added  the  will  to  do  the 
right.  Hence,  the  committee  believes  that  all  physiological  instruction  rela- 
tive to  sex  should  be  supplemented  and  strengthened  by  sane  appeals  to  the 
ethical  and  religious  nature  of  boys  and  girls. 

Throughout  the  course  an  effort  should  be  made  to  have  pupils  know  the 
names  of  the  common  plants  and  animals,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  name,  but 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  pleasure  in  knowing  them. 

The  contributions  of  the  great  biologists  and  the  significance  of  these  con- 
tributions should  be  emphasized.  Darwin,  Pasteur,  Harvey,  Mendel,  and 
many  others  should  stand  in  the  pupil's  mind  in  definite  connection  with 
real  contributions  to  man's  welfare. 

Hard  and  fast  requirements  in  either  general  science  or  biology  ought  not 
to  be  fixed  by  any  committee  or  by  any  higher  institution,  because  of  the 
wide  variations  of  physical  environments,  fauna,  and  flora.  Different  types 
or  courses  are  often  needed  in  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  situations.  Any 
work  of  the  committee,  therefore,  along  the  line  *  of  formulating  content 
should  be  accepted  as  an  attempt  to  give  a  maximum  of  suggestions  and  a 
minimum  of  prescription. 

Teachers  should  select  material  best  adapted  to  local  conditions,  should 
plan  out  in  advance  the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  and  should  improve  the 
course  with  each  year  of  their  experience.  In  an  agricultural  community 
special  study  should  doubtless  be  made  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  local 
economic  importance.  In  large  towns  and  cities,  community  sanitation  and 
civic  betterment  will  receive  major  attention.  Every  pupil,  however,  whether 
in  the  country  or  the  city,  should  be  given  such  instruction  in  the  knowledge 
and  care  of  his  body  that  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  the  health  condi- 
tions and  general  efficiency  of  the  community. 

F.  Methods — Observations,  projects,  experiments,  excursions,  individual 
reports  upon  significant  topics,  text-book  assignments,  quizzes,  and  confer- 
ences offer  a  rich  and  varied  choice  of  methods  of  work.  Each  teacher  should 
use  the  methods  best  adapted  to  his  students  and  to  the  environment  of  the 
school  in  which  he  is  teaching.  Biology  lends  itself  readily  to  the  topic 
project-problem  method  of  teaching,  since  centralizing  themes  are  abundant. 
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In  field  or  museum  excursions  the  teacher  should  know  in  advance  the 
material  available  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  it.  Field-trips  are  often  merely 
out-of-door  excursions.  They  should  be  definite  and  must  be  used  in  later 
work. 

Laboratory  work  should  be  planned  so  carefully  that  time  is  not  wasted 
in  detailed  microscopic  work,  in  experiments  which  cannot  be  understood, 
and  in  elaborate  drawings  to  keep  the  children  occupied  until  the  end  of  the 
period.  Information  should  be  freely  and  interestingly  given  by  the  teacher 
to  stimulate  the  student  to  seek  more  knowledge  at  first  hand.  Laboratory 
work  should  usually  precede  text-book  assignments  or  library  references,  but 
should  follow  when  very  difficult  experiments  are  to  be  undertaken.  Since 
most  high-school  students  do  not  know  how  to  use  books  effectively,  these 
assignments  and  references  should  be  very  definite.  A  rich  fund  of  col- 
lateral reading  regarding  plants  and  animals  should  always  be  available. 

Experiments,  results,  conclusions,  observations,  and  drawings  should  be 
accurately  recorded.  Neatness  in  these  records  is  desirable,  but  this  should 
not  be  exalted  above  thinking  and  understanding.  Careful  labeling  of  draw- 
ings is  important;  careless  spelling  and  ungrammatical  sentences  should  nol 
be  tolerated. 

The  laboratory  method  in  science  was  such  an  emancipation  from  the  old- 
time  bookish  slavery  of  prelaboratory  days  that  many  teachers  have  been 
inclined  to  overdo  it  and  to  subject  themselves  to  a  new  slavery.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  laboratory  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
dominant  aim  in  all  laboratory  instruction  should  be  to  develop  a  consistent 
chain  of  significant  ideas  to  which  the  laboratory  may  serve  to  give  concrete 
experience  and  instruction.  The  primary  question  is  not  what  plant  or 
animal  types  may  be  taken  up  in  the  laboratory,  but  what  ideas  may  best  be 
developed  in  the  laboratory. 

Too  often  the  study  of  plant  or  animal  takes  the  easiest  rather  than  the 
most  illuminating  path.  It  is  easy,  for  instance,  particularly  with  a  large 
class  of  restless  pupils  who  apparently  need  to  be  kept  in  a  condition  of  uni- 
form occupation,  to  kill  a  supply  of  plants  or  animals,  prefereably  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible,  and  set  the  pupils  to  work  drawing  the  remains.  This 
method  is  often  supplemented  by  a  series  of  questions  designed  to  keep  the 
students  busy  awhile  longer.    These  methods  are  usually  unprofitable. 

The  ideal  laboratory  is  only  a  reasonably  good  substitute  for  out-of-doors. 
Any  course  in  biology,  when  confined  within  four  walls  wholly,  even  if  these 
walls  be  those  of  a  modern,  well-equipped  laboratory,  is  in  some  measure  a 
failure.  Living  things,  to  be  appreciated  and  interpreted  correctly,  must  be 
seen  and  studied  alive,  if  possible  in  the  open,  where  they  will  be  encountered 
in  life.  The  study  of  a  plant  or  animal  in  the  place  in  which  it  lives  success- 
fully is  just  as  important  as  the  study  of  its  shape  or  function.  Experience 
has  shown  that  young  students  usually  lose  enthusiasm  for  biology  study 
if  they  constantly  work  with  preserved  materials.  In  general,  it  is  wise  to 
study  plant  and  animal  material  common  in  the  environment.  Right  mental 
processes  of  observation  and  reasoning  are  best  developed  in  connection  with 
those  real  biological  situations  which  are  encountered  in  ordinary  affairs  and 
in  ordinary  needs. 

G.  Content  of  special  biological  sciences — When  separate  courses  in  botany 
and  zoology  are  taught  they  should  seek,  in  the  main,  to  attain  the  educa- 
tional results  outlined  above  for  general  biology. 

With  the  modern  points  of  view  botany  will  teach  the  principle  of  soil 
replenishment  by  living  organisms,  large  and  small,  soil  ster'lization,  and 
soil  inoculation.    There  will  be  more  practical  work  with  plants  as  in  for- 
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estry,  tree  planting,  tree  surgery,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  artificial 
pollination,  and  plant  breeding.  There  should  be  a  wider  use  of  the  indoor 
garden.  Home  gardening  and  work  in  the  field  should  be  directed  by  the 
teacher  in  botany,  and  work  in  garden  or  field  should  be  credited  in  the 
botany  course. 

In  zoology  the  study  of  invertebrates  should  not  consume  over  one-half  of 
the  course  and  the  study  of  mammals  should  be  developed  so  as  to  become 
more  useful  in  zoological  study.  The  classes  of  animals  to  be  chiefly  studied 
should  be  mammals,  birds,  insects,  and  protozoa.  There  should  be  constant 
use  of  vivaria,  ponds,  wooded  tracts,  and  farm  lands. 
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(Minimum  Requirement.    Enough  for  a  class  of  twenty.) 


Quantity 

Description  Quantity 

Description 

10 

Tripod  magnifiers. 

6 

Corks,  No.  15. 

1 

Alcohol  lamp,  8-oz. 

12 

Corks,  No.  8. 

6  ft. 

Rubber  tubing,  H-in. 

2 

Rubber  stoppers,  2-hole. 

12 

Forceps,  heavy. 

No.  4. 

2 

Dissecting  needles,  handles 

2 

Rubber  stoppers,  1-hole, 

metal. 

No.  4. 

10 

Dissecting  needles,  straight 

1 

lb. 

Hydrocloric  acid. 

point. 

1 

lb. 

Nitric  acid. 

10 

Dissecting  needles,  bent 

1 

oz. 

Iodine  solution. 

point. 

1 

oz. 

Potassium  iodine. 

10 

Test  tubes,  6x%-in. 

4 

oz. 

Ether. 

2 

Test  tubes,  hard  6-in. 

1 

oz. 

Caustic  soda  sticks. 

1 

Thermometer,  C.  and  P.  200 

1 

Tube  litmus  paper,  blue 

degrees  and  3  degrees  to 

(100  strips). 

400  degrees. 

1 

Tuba  litmus  paper,  red 

1 

Lactometer,  plain. 

(100  strips). 

1 

Ring  stand,  No.  3. 

1 

lb. 

Alcohol,  denatured. 

1 

Gauze  wire,  4x4  in. 

1 

oz. 

Pepsin. 

2 

Stirring  rods,  8x%  in. 

1 

lb. 

Sodium  chloride. 

1  lb. 

Glass  tubing,  V^-in. 

1 

oz. 

Calcium  phosphate,  C.  P. 

2 

Thistle  tubes. 

4 

oz. 

Agar. 

1 

Beaker,  120  cc. 

4 

oz. 

Grape  sugar. 

1 

Beaker,  180  cc. 

1 

lb. 

Copper  sulphate. 

1 

Beaker,  250  cc. 

1 

lb. 

Sulphur,  powdered. 

1 

Bell  jar. 

4 

oz. 

Potassium  chlorate. 

5 

Petri  dishes,  100  mm. 

1 

oz. 

Manganese  dioxide,  C.  P. 

6 

Flasks,  8-oz. 

4 

oz. 

Zinc,  granulated. 

1 

Graduate,    cylindrical  100 

1 

lb. 

Marble  chips. 

cc. 

1 

oz. 

Potassium  cyanide. 

gtj  1  _ 

Hydrometer  jar,  3x15. 

1 

F4  microscope,  2  eye  piece 

6 

Bottles,  w.  m.,  8-oz. 

circular  double-nose 

6 

Bottles,  w.  m.,  4-oz. 

piece.  2  objectives.  4  mi 

6 

Bottles,  w.  m.,  glass  stop- 

and 16  mm. 

per,  4-oz. 

12 

Slides,  blank,  25  mm..  ' 

2 

Evaporating  dishes,  No.  0. 

mm. 

24 

Vials,  No.  5. 

% 

Cover  glasses,  No.  2.  roun 

24 

Corks,  No.  10. 

18  mm. 

6 

Corks,  No.  20. 

i 

Section  razor. 
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State  Adopted  Text-books 

The  text-books  used  in  any  school  must  be  those  adopted  from  this  list  by  the  county  in 
which  the  school  is  situated. 

Bailey  and  Green — Laboratory  Manual  to  Accompany  Biology  for  High 
Schools  (Allyn). 

Blaisdell — Exercise  and  Review  Book  in  Biology  (World). 

Hodge  and  Dawson — Civic  Biology  (Ginn). 

Hunter — New  Essentials  of  Biology  (American). 

Hunter — Laboratory  Problems  in  Civic  Ecology  (American). 

Moon — Biology  for  Beginners  (Holt). 

Peters — Laboratory  Guide  in  Biology  (Iroquois). 

Sharp — Laboratory  Manual  in  Biology  (American). 

Smallwood  and  others — Biology  for  High  Schools  (Allyn). 

Physics 

The  following  is  a  list  of  topics  which  are  deemed  fundamental  and  which 
should  therefore  be  included  in  every  well-planned  course  of  elementary 
physics.  It  is  expected  that  the  teacher  will  arrange  these  topics  in  the 
order  best  suited  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  which  affect  the  work. 

I.  Introduction: 

a.  Metric  system. 

Linear  measure,  units — meter,  centimeter,  millimeter. 
Square  measure — square  centimeter. 
Cubic  measure — cubic  centimeter,  liter. 
Weight — kilogram,  gram. 

b.  Volume,  weight  density. 

c.  States  of  matter:  solids,  liquids,  gases. 

II.  Mechanics: 

Fluids — 

a.  Pascal's  Law  of  Fluid  Pressure — the  hydraulic  press. 

b.  Pressure  (force  per  unit  area)  due  to  gravity. 
Pressure  varying  with  depth  and  density  of  the  liquid. 
Total  force  exerted  on  the  sides  and  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel. 

c.  Buoyancy — Principles  of  Archimedes. 

d.  Specific  gravity  of  solids  and  liquids. 

e.  Gases — relation  between  pressure  and  volume;  Boyle's  Law. 

f.  Pressure  of  the  atmosphere  due  to  its  weight;  barometers;  pumps  for 

liquids. 

Solids — 

a.  Parallelogram  of  forces — Resolution  of  forces  (rectangular  only). 

b.  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion  (qualitative  treatment). 
Force,  velocity,  acceleration. 

Uniformly  accelerated  motion,  when  initial  or  final  velocity  is  zero. 
Falling  bodies. 

c.  Mechanical  work  as  force  X  distance,  and  its  measurement  in  foot- 

pounds and  gram-centimeters. 
Power — horsepower. 
Energy— potential  and  kinetic. 
Conservation  of  energy. 
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d.  Machines — lever,  wheel  and  axle,  pulleys,  inclined  plane. 
Principle  of  moments. 

Principle  of  work  applied  to  machines,  mechanical  advantages,  friction, 
efficiency.    (Use  terms,  effort  and  resistance.) 

e.  Gravitation — relation  of  weight  to  mass. 
Center  of  gravity;  stability. 

III.  Heat: 

a.  Heat — a  form  of  energy. 

Temperature — Centigrade  and  Farenheit  scales. 

Heat  quantity  and  its  measurement  in  calories  and  B.  T.  U. 

b.  Conduction,  convection  and  radiation. 
Methods  of  heating  buildings. 

c.  Expansion  of  solids,  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 
Expansion  of  liquids,  anomalous  expansion  of  water. 
Expansion  of  gases,  Law  of  Charles,  absolute  zero. 

d.  Specific  heat. 

e.  Change  of  state. 

Fusion  and  solidification;  heat  of  fusion. 
Vaporization;  heat  of  vaporization  of  water. 
Dew  point,  relative  humidity,  clouds  and  rain. 

f.  Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

g.  Heat  engines;  steam  and  gas  engines. 

IV.  Magnetism: 

a.  Magnets — polarity,  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion. 

b.  Magnetic  induction,  magnetic  field  and  lines  of  force. 

c.  The  earth  as  a  magnet,  compass,  declination,  dip. 

V.  Static  Electricity: 

a.  Electrification  by  friction;  two  kinds. 

b.  Electrical  attraction  and  repulsion;  electroscopes. 

c.  Conductors  and  insulators;  electrification  by  induction. 

d.  Condensers. 

VI.  Current  Electricity: 

a.  Simple  voltaic  cell. 

Commercial  types  of  cells;  Leclanche  (dry  cell). 

b.  Electro-magnetism. 

Magnetic  field  around  a  current. 

Relation  between  direction  of  current  and  lines  of  magnetic  force. 
Electro-magnets,  ampere  turns. 
The  electric  bell  and  the  telegraph. 

c.  Electrical   units;    current — ampere;    resistance — ohm;  electromotive 

force — volt;  power — watt;  energy — watt  hour;  Ohm's  Law. 

d.  Measuring  instruments;  galvanometer;  ammeter,  voltmeter,  resistance 

box. 

e.  Electrolysis;  electrolysis  of  water,  electro-deposition  of  metals. 
Storage  cell  (lead  only). 

f.  Heating  and  lighting  effects. 
Fuse  wire  and  electric  heater. 
Arc  and  incandescent  lamps. 

g.  Electro-magnetic  induction. 

Direction  and  magnitude  of  the  induces  electromotive  force;  Lenz's 
Law. 

Simple  two-pole  generator  and  motor. 
Transformer,  induction  coil,  telephone. 
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VII.  Sound: 

a.  Nature  and  origin  of  sound;  wave  motion. 

b.  Pitch,  loudness,  and  quality. 

c.  Velocity;  relation  between  velocity,  wave  length  and  frequency. 

d.  Interference  and  beats. 

e.  Reflection  of  sound,  echoes. 

VIII.  Light: 

a.  Nature  of  light;  velocity  of  light. 

b.  Rectilinear  propagation  of  light  in  a  homogeneous  medium,  shadows. 

c.  Photometry. 

Intensity  of  light  (candle-power)  and  intensity  of  illumination  (foot- 
candle). 

d.  Reflection. 

Law  of  reflection;  regular  and  diffused  reflection. 
Plane  mirrors,  position  and  character  of  image. 

e.  Refraction;  index  of  refraction  (ration  of  velocities). 
Refraction  by  plates,  prisms  and  lenses. 

Lenses:  converging  and  diverging;  principal  axis;  principal  focus; 
conjugate  foci. 

Position  and  character  of  real  and  virtual  images  formed  by  converg- 
ing lenses. 
Dispersion,  color  and  the  spectrum. 

The  camera,  the  human  eye,  the  compound  microscope,  the  telescope. 


List  of  Experiments 

Mechanics: 

1.  Weight  of  unit  volume  of  a  substance,  prism  or  cylinder. 

2.  Principle  of  Archimedes. 

3.  Specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body  that  will  sink  in  water. 

4.  Specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  (two  methods). 

5.  Boyle's  Law. 

6.  Hooke's  Law. 

7.  Parallelogram  of  forces. 

S.  The  straight  lever,  principle  of  moments. 
9.  Center  of  gravity  and  weight  of  a  lever. 

10.  Coefficient  of  friction  between  solid  bodies — on  a  level  and  by  sliding 

on  an  incline. 

11.  Efficiency  test  of  some  elementary  machine,  either  pulley,  inclined 

plane,  or  wheel  and  axle. 

Heat  : 

12.  The  mercury  thermometer:  relation  between  pressure  of  steam  and 

its  temperature. 

13.  Linear  expansion  of  a  solid. 

14.  Increase  of  volume  of  a  gas  heated  at  constant  pressure. 

15.  Specific  heat  of  a  solid. 

16.  Heat  offusion  of  ice. 

17.  Cooling  curve  through  change  of  state  (during  solidification). 

18.  Heat  of  vaporization  of  water. 

19.  Determination  of  the  dew  point. 
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Magnetism  and  Electricity: 

20.  Study  of  magnetic  field. 

21.  Study  of  single-fluid  voltaic  cell. 

22.  Magnetic  effect  of  an  electric  current. 

23.  Electromotive  force  and  resistance  of  cells  in  various  combinaJ ions. 

24.  Resistance  measured  by  a  volt-ammeter  method. 

25.  Laws  of  electrical  resistance  of  wires;  various  lengths,  cross-sections, 

and  in  parallel. 

26.  Electrolysis. 

27.  Study  of  a  storage  cell. 

28.  Practical  efficiency  and  cost  of  operating  an  electrical  device. 

29.  Study  of  induced  currents. 

30.  Power  of  efficiency  test  of  a  small  electric  motor. 

Sound: 

31.  Velocity  of  sound. 

32.  Wave-length  of  sound. 

33.  Number  of  vibrations  of  a  tuning  fork. 

Light  : 

34.  Use  of  photometer. 

35.  Images  in  a  plane  mirror. 

36.  Index  of  refraction  of  glass  or  water. 

37.  Focal  length  and  conjugate  foci  of  a  converging  lens. 

38.  Shape  and  size  of  a  real  image  formed  by  a  lens. 

39.  Magnifying  power  of  a  lens. 

40.  Study  of  action  of  lenses  in  a  telescope  or  in  a  compound  microscope. 

Laboratory  Note-book 

Note-books — General  Directions 

1.  The  purpose  of  each  experiment  should  be  clearly  stated  in  a  brief  title. 

2.  A  brief  description,  usually  accompanied  by  a  drawing,  should  show  how 
the  experiment  was  done.  Descriptions  should  be  expressed  in  definite  and 
complete  sentences,  and  drawings  should  show  the  essential  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus. Drawings  should  be  made  in  the  form  of  plain  outline  diagrams  and 
should  aim  at  simple  accuracy  rather  than  at  artistic  finish. 

3.  Numerical  data  should  always  be  recorded  in  neat  tabulations. 

4.  A  definite  system  of  recording  descriptions,  drawings  and  observations 
should  be  adopted  and  adhered  to  for  all  experiments.  Statements  of  reason- 
ings, calculations  and  conclusions  should  be  written  in  full.  Conclusions 
should  refer  directly  to  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  experiment  and  should 
follow  from  the  data  and  reasoning  as  clearly  and  logically  as  the  conclusion 
of  a  proposition  in  geometry  follows  from  the  given  conditions  and  the  proof. 
Slovenly  work  should  not  be  tolerated,  but  the  effort  to  secure  precision 
should  not  lead  to  the  use  of  apparatus  or  processes  so  complicated  as  to 
obscure  the  principle  involved. 

Especial  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  evidence  which  the  note- 
book affords  of  independent  and  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
as  indicated  by  ability  to  recognize  and  express  clearly  the  significance  of  the 
work  actually  performed.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  numerical  results  be 
expressed  in  figures  which  have  an  experimental  significance.  Statements 
which  have  been  merely  transcribed  from  text-books  or  manuals  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory.    The  note-books  should  contain  an  index  of  experiments. 
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Physics — Minimum  Laboratory  List  for  Pupils'  Experiments 


uantity  Article 
1  Meter  stick 

3  Spring  balances,  2,000 

grams 
Balance 

Set  weights  in  block,  1  gr.- 

500  gr. 
Vernier  caliper 
Pulley,  single 
Pulleys,  triple 
Inclined  plane  with  gradu- 
ated arc 
Hall's  car  for  plane 
Composition  of  force  board 
Aluminum  cylinder 
Specific  gravity  bottle,  25 

cc,  adjusted 
Hydrometer,  universal. 
Hydrometer  jar,  3x15. 
lb.  Mercury 

Ringstands,  No.  3,  3  rings. 
Clamp   holder,  swiveled. 
Condenser  clamp. 
Protractor  brass,  414-in. 
Graduate,  100  cc. 
Bunsen  burners  (if  no  gas 
is  available  specify  2  5330 
alcohol  lamps,  8-oz.). 
Resonance  tube,  SxlVfe-in. 
Photometer. 
Standard  candle. 
Candle  holder,  4  candles. 
Candles. 
Optical  bench. 
Lens  support  (extra). 
Mirror  support. 
Lens,  convex,  l^-in.,  4-in. 
focus. 

Lens,   convex,   2-in.,  20-in. 
focus. 

Lens,  concave,  l^-in.,  4-in. 
focus. 

Centigrade  thermometer, 
C.  &  F.  100  degrees  C. 
Calorimeter,  double  wall. 
Steam  generator. 
Linear  expansion  apparatus 
lb.     Aluminum  pellets, 
lb.     Lead  shot. 

Mechanical    equivalent  of 

heat  tube. 
Voltaic  cell,  student  demon- 
stration  form,  with  ex- 
tra elements  and  porous 
cup. 


Quantity  Article 

2  Bar  magnets,  6-in. 

1  Hor'seshoe  magnet,  4-in. 

2  Magnetic    compasses,  10 
mm. 

1  Magnetic     compass,  high 

grade,  50  mm. 

1  Galvanometer   frame  with 
3  windings. 

4  Daniel    cells,    gallons  (or 

other  source  of  direct 
current  for  experiment). 

3  lbs.    Copper  sulphate  for  Daniel 
cells. 

2  lbs.    Zinc   sulphate   for  Daniel 
cells. 

1  Voltameter,  10  volts  or  ein- 

peres  in  tenths. 
1  St.  Louis  motor. 

1  Field  magnet  for  St.  Louis 

motor. 

1  U-shaped  magnet. 

2  Push  buttons,  hardwood. 
2  Electric  bells,  2%-in. 

1  Magnetic  needle. 

2  Friction  rods,  glass. 
2  Friction  rods,  vulcanite. 
1  Electroscope. 
1  Electrophorus. 
1          Archimedes  Principle  App. 
1  Glass     model,  hydraulic 

press. 

1  Glass  model,  lift  pump. 

1  Glass  model,  force  pump. 

1  Air  pump,  exhaust  and  com- 

pression. 

1  Air  pump,  plate  with  con- 

nection. 
1  Bell  jar,  2  gallons. 

1  Hand  and  bladder  glass. 

1  Condenser,  Liebig,  15-in. 

1  Osmosis  apparatus. 

1  Barometer  tube. 

1  Barometer,  aneroid. 

1  Optical  disk. 

1  Set   demonstration  lenses. 

1  Ball  and  ring. 

1  Electrolysis  apparatus. 

1  Telegraph  set. 

General  Stock 

1  Funnel,  glass,  3-in. 

2  lbs.    Glass  tubing,  ^4-in. 
12  ft.      Rubber  tubing,  14-in. 
48  Test  tubes,  6x%-in. 

1  Test  tube  rack. 
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Quantity 
12 


Rubber  stoppers,  2-hole,  2 


Article 


Quantity 


1 
1 


Test  tube  holder. 
Blow  pipe,  brass,  10-in. 
Sulphuric  acid. 
Nitric  acid. 
Hydrochloric  acid. 
Copper  sulphate. 
Zinc  sulphate. 


Article 


144 
1 

6 
3 
3 


each  Nos.  10,  8,  6,  4,  2. 
Corks,  assorted. 
Set  cork  borers. 
Beakers,  250  cc. 
Flasks,  16-oz. 

Flasks,  round  bottom,  8-oz. 


1  lb. 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

2  lbs. 
1  lb. 


State  Adopted  Text-books 


The  text-books  used  in  any  school  must  be  those  adopted  from  this  list  by  the  county  in 
which  the  school  is  situated. 

Black  and  Davis — Practical  Physics,  Revised  (Macmillan) . 

Brechner — Household  Physics  (Allyn). 

Carhart  and  Chute — Practical  Physics  (Allyn). 

Dull — Essentials  of  Modern  Physics  (Holt). 

Good — Laboratory  Projects  in  Physics  (Macmillan). 

Higgins — Introductory  Physics  (Ginn). 

Hoadley — Essentials  of  Physics,  Revised  (American). 

Lynde — Physics  of  the  Household  (Macmillan). 

Millikan  and  Gale — Practical  Physics  (Ginn). 

Tower  and  others — Principles  of  Physics  (Blakiston). 


The  scope  of  the  course  in  Chemistry  is  indicated  in  any  one  of  the  State- 
adopted  text-books.  An  essential  part  of  a  chemistry  course  in  the  laboratory 
work;  therefore,  the  following  list  of  experiments  is  given: 


1.  Heating  of  substances  in  air. 

2.  Weight  change  on  heating  a  metal  in  air. 

3.  Products  obtained  by  heating  "red  precipitate." 

4.  Preparation  and  properties  of  oxygen. 

5.  Weight  of  a  liter  of  oxygen. 

6.  Interaction  of  metals  and  acids. 

7.  Preparation  and  properties  of  hydrogen. 

8.  Reduction  of  copper  oxide. 

9.  Equivalent  weight  of  zinc  (or  magnesium)  by  displacing  hydrogen. 

10.  Distillation  of  water. 

11.  Solvent  power  of  water. 
12  Water  of  crystallization. 

13.  Determination  of  water  of  crystallization. 

14.  Preparation  and  properties  of  chlorine. 

15.  Preparation  and  properties  of  hydrogen  chloride. 

16.  Action  of  sodium  on  water,  and  recognition  of  products  formed. 

17.  Neutralization  of  sodium  hydroxide  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

18.  Determination  of  concentration  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  titration. 

19.  Combining  weights  of  zinc  and  chlorine  (or  of  zinc  and  oxygen). 

20.  Flame  tests. 

21.  Tests  for  three  common  acids. 

22.  Preparation  of  soluble  salts. 

23.  Preparation  of  insoluble  salts. 
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24.  Boiling  points  of  solutions. 

25.  Freezing  points  of  solutions. 

26.  Preparation  of  pure  sodium  chloride. 

27.  Incomplete  reactions. 

28.  Forms  of  sulphur. 

29.  Preparation  and  properties  of  sulphur  dioxide. 

30.  Preparation  and  properties  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 

31.  Preparation  of  metallic  sulphides. 

32.  Volumetric  composition  of  air. 

33.  Preparation  and  properties  of  ammonia. 

34.  Preparation  and  properties  of  nitric  acid. 

35.  Preparation  and  properties  of  nitric  oxide. 

36.  Preparation  and  properties  of  nitrous  oxide. 

37.  Preparation  of  potassium  nitrate  (crystalization) . 

38.  Preparation  and  properties  of  bromine. 

39.  Preparation  and  properties  of  iodine. 

40.  Comparison  of  the  halogen  acids. 

41.  Preparation  of  charcoal. 

42.  Properties  of  carbon. 

43.  Preparation  and  properties  of  carbon  dioxide. 

44.  Hard  waters. 

45.  Molecular  weight  of  carbon  dioxide. 

46.  Preparation  and  properties  of  carbon  monoxide. 

47.  Preparation  and  properties  of  lime. 

48.  Cobalt  nitrate  tests. 

49.  Relative  replacement  of  common  metals  (electrochemical  series). 

50.  Equivalent  of  silver. 

51.  Tests  for  iron  salts. 

52.  Reduction  of  ferric  to  ferrous  chloride. 

53.  Oxidation  of  ferrous  and  ferric  chloride. 

54.  Qualitative  separation  of  lead,  silver  and  mercury. 

55.  Fermentation. 

56.  Preparation  of  ethyl  acetate. 

57.  Soap  making. 

58.  Testing  of  milk  for  nutrients. 

59.  Determination  of  carbon  dioxide  in  air. 

60.  Explosive  mixtures  of  gasoline  and  air. 


Laboratory  Note-book 

Each  student  should  be  required  to  keep  a  laboratory  note-book.  It  should 
contain: 

1.  A  brief  description  in  the  pupil's  own  words  of  the  materials  and  appa- 
ratus employed,  and  the  operations  performed  in  each  experiment,  sketches 
being  used  to  represent  apparatus  where  this  is  practicable. 

2.  Records  in  the  pupil's  own  words  of  phenomena  as  actually  observed  in 
the  course  of  each  experiment. 

3.  A  statement  of  the  important  conclusions  which  may  be  properly  drawn 
from  the  phenomena  as  observed. 

Special  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  evidence  which  the  note-book 
affords  of  independent  and  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  as  indi- 
cated by  ability  to  recognize  and  express  clearly  the  significance  of  the  work 
actually  performed.  Statements  which  have  been  merely  transcribed  from 
text-books  or  manuals  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  note-book  should 
contain  an  index  of  experiments. 
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Chemistry — Minimum  Laboratory  List 

This  list  is  arranged  as  a  minimum  quantity  for  a  class  of  six  students. 
Quantities  can  be  as  the  number  in  the  class  and  as  the  instructor's  judgment 
indicates. 


Quantity  Description 
1  Balance. 
12  Beakers,  60  cc. 

6  Blow    pipes,     with  tip 

( blacks ) . 

12  Bottles,  wide  mouth,  250  cc. 

6  Bottles,  generating,  250  cc. 

6  Bottles,     narrow  mouth, 

32-oz. 

1  Brass  weight  in  block,  50- 

gr.  to  1  ctg. 
6  Burners,  Bunsen  (or  6  No. 

5330  alcohol  lamps,  4-oz.) 
6  Wing  tops. 

5  Burdettes,  50  cc.  in  tenths. 

6  Candles,  paraffin,  sixes. 
6  Clamps,  burdette. 

6  Clamps,  pinch. 

6  Corks,  No.  7. 

36  Corks,  to  fit  100  cc.  flask. 

2  Cork  stoppers,  No.  8 
6          Deflagrating  spoons. 

6  Dishes,    porcelain,  evapo- 

rating, 3-in. 

3  Piles,  triangular,  4-in. 
2pkgs.  Filter  papers,  10  cm. 
6  Flasks,  4-oz. 

6  Funnels,  glass,  2x6  in. 

6  Funnel  tubes,  thistle  top. 

1  lb.     Glass  rod — size,  %6"in- 

2  lbs.    Glass  tubing,  4  mm. 
12  Glasses,  watch,  2-in. 

6  Glasses,  watch,  2y2-in. 

2  Graduates,  glass  cylindrical 

500  cc. 

3  Horseshoe  magnets,  4-in. 

4  oz.      Iron  filings. 
1  lb.  Mercury. 

6  Mortars,     porcelain,  ana 

pestles,  3^4x7  in. 
12  Sheets  litmus  paper,  red. 

12  Sheets  litmus  paper,  blue. 

1  Medicine  dropper. 

1  ft.     Palau  wire,  No.  27. 
6  Rubber  stoppers,   2  holes, 

for  250  cc.  flask. 
18  ft.      Rubber  tubing,  %6-in. 
6  Sand  baths,  iron,  4-in. 

6  Supports,  iron  ring  stands, 

3  rings. 


Quantity  Description 

36  Test  tubes,  6x%-in. 

24  Test  tubes,  6x%-in. 

24  Test  tubes,  ignition,  4-in. 

6  Tongs,  iron  crucible. 

6  Troughs,    pneumatic,  gal- 
vanized iron,  5x9x12  in. 

4  oz.  Wire,  copper,  No.  18. 

6  Wire  gauze,  iron,  6x6  in. 

3  sets  Reagent  bottles  (set  of  12). 

4  oz.  Wire,  No.  18,  for  triangles. 

8  oz.  Acid,  acetic,  glacial. 
1  oz.  Acid,  benzoic,  cryst. 
1  oz.  Acid,  citric,  cryst. 

6  lbs.  Acid,  hydrochloric,  C.  P. 

7  lbs.  Acid,  nitric. 

4  oz.  Acid,  oxalic,  cryst. 

1  oz.  Acid,    phosphoric  (ortho) 
concentrated. 

9  lbs.  Acid,  sulphuric,  C.  P. 
1  oz.  Acid,  tartaric. 

4  oz.  Alum,  chrome. 

1  oz.  Aluminum,  granular. 

1  lb.  Aluminum  sulphate. 

1  oz.  Aluminum  wire,  fine. 

1  lb.  Ammonium  carbonate. 

1  lb.  Ammonium  chloride. 

4  lbs.  Ammonium  hydroxide 
(sp.  70  and  bottle). 

4  oz.  Ammonium  sulphate. 

4  oz.  Ammonium  nitrate. 

4  oz.  Ammonium  sulphide. 

4  oz.  Antimony   potassium  tar- 
trate, tartar  emetic. 

1  oz.  Antimony  trioxide. 

1  oz.  Antimony. 

1  oz.  Arsenic  trioxide. 

1  lb.  Barium  chloride,  cryst. 

1  oz.  Barium  dioxide. 

1  oz.  Benzene,  pure. 

1  oz.  Bismuth. 

1  oz.  Bismuth  nitrate,  cryst. 

1  oz.  Bromine. 

1  lb.  Calcium  carbide,  lumps. 

1  lb.  Calcium  carbonate,  marble. 

1  lb.  Calcium    chloride,  granu- 
lar, for  drying  tubes. 

1  oz.  Calcium  sulphate,  C.  P. 

1  lb.  Calcium  oxide,  lime. 

4  oz.  Castile  soap. 
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Quantity 


Description 


1 

lb. 

Calcium    sulphate,  native 

gypsum. 

1 

lb. 

Calcium   sulphate,  plaster 

paris. 

1 

oz. 

Cadmium  sulphate. 

1 

lb. 

Charcoal,  animal. 

1 

lb. 

Charcoal,  lump. 

1 

lb. 

Charcoal,  powdered. 

6 

lbs. 

Charcoal,  for  blow  pipe. 

1 

oz. 

Cobalt. 

1 

oz. 

Cobalt  nitrate. 

1 

oz. 

Copper,  granulated. 

1 

oz. 

Copper  nitrate. 

1 

oz. 

Copper  sheet,  foil. 

1 

lb. 

Copper  sulphate,  blue  vitrol. 

4 

oz. 

Copper  turnings. 

4 

oz. 

Ether. 

4 

oz. 

Gelatine,  granular. 

1 

oz. 

Iodine. 

1 

oz. 

Indigo,  lump. 

1 

oz. 

Iron  ammonium  sulphate, 

ferrous. 

4 

oz. 

Iron  chloride,  ferric. 

Iron  nails,  2-in.  (buy  local- 

ly). 

1 

pkg. 

Iron  picture  cord,  No.  0. 

1 

oz. 

Iron  powder. 

1 

lb. 

Iron  sulphate  (ous). 

4 

oz. 

Lead,  bar. 

1 

oz. 

Lead,  granulated. 

4 

oz. 

Lead  nitrate,  cryst. 

1 

lb. 

Lead   oxide,  litharge. 

4 

oz. 

Lead,  sheet. 

1 

oz. 

Litmus  cubes. 

ft. 

Magnesium  ribbon. 

1 

lb. 

Magnesium  sulphate. 

1 

oz. 

Magnesium  dioxide,  C.  P., 

powdered. 

1 

oz. 

Magnesium  chloride. 

-i 
1 

ID. 

Magnesite. 

I 

oz. 

IVldgdiltrot;  oU.lL/li.clLt;. 

1 

X 

lb 

ividiigciiicst;     uiUAiuc,  yuvv- 

dered. 

-i 
± 

"I  V> 
ID. 

Manganese  dioxide,  granu- 

lar. 

1 

OZ. 

iviercuric  cinoi  luc 

± 

oz. 

iviercuric  oxiue,  ieu  pxtjci- 

pitate. 

1 

oz. 

Methyl  alcohol. 

4 

oz. 

Nickel. 

1 

oz. 

Nickel  nitrate. 

1 

oz. 

Paraffin  (white  wax). 

1 

oz. 

Phosphorus,  red. 

1 

oz. 

Phosphorus,  yellow. 

4 

oz. 

Potassium  bitartrate 

Quantity  Description 
1  oz.     Potassium  bromide. 
1  oz.     Potassium  chlorate,  C.  P. 
4  oz.     Potassium   chloride,  pure. 
1  lb.     Potassium    chloride,  pow- 
dered. 

1  oz.     Potassium  chromate,  cryst. 

4  oz.     Potassium  cyanide. 

4  oz.     Potassium  dichromate. 

4  oz.     Potassium*  ferricyanide. 

4  oz.     Potassium  nitrate. 

1  oz.     Potassium  permanganate. 

1  oz.     Potassium  sulphate. 

1  oz.     Potassium  sulphocyanide. 

4  oz.     Potassic  alum,  cryst. 

1  lb.  Rosin. 

2  grams  Silver  foil. 

1  oz.     Silver  nitrate,  cryst. 
1  lb.     Soda  lime,  granular. 
1  lb.      Sodium  acetate. 
1  oz.     Sodium  amalgam. 
1  lb.     Sodium  bicarbonate. 
1  lb.     Sodium     carbonate,  dry, 
C.  P. 

1  lb.      Sodium   carbonate,  lumps, 

"washing  soda." 

2  lbs.    Sodium  chloride,  common 

salt. 

1  oz.     Sodium    hydroxide,  pure 
sticks. 

1  lb.     Sodium  hydroxide,  crystals. 
1  oz.     Sodium  metal. 
4  oz.     Sodium     nitrate,  cryst., 
C.  P. 

1  lb.      Sodium     phosphate  (bi- 
sodium     hydrogen  phos- 
phate). 

1  lb.     Sodium  nitrate,  crystal. 
1  lb.     Sodium    sulphate,  cryst., 

"Glauber's  Salts." 
1  oz.      Sodium  thiosulphate,  C.  P. 
1  lb.  Starch. 

1  oz.     Strontium  chloride,  C.  P. 
cryst. 

1  oz.     Strontium    nitrate,    C.  P. 
cryst. 

1  lb.     Sugar  (grape). 

1  lb.      Sulphur  (roll). 

1  oz.      Tin,  bars. 

4  oz.      Tin,  granulated. 

1  oz.     Urea,  cryst. 

1  lb.      Zinc,  granulated. 

4  oz.      Zinc,  dust. 

1  lb.     Zinc  sulphate,  cryst. 


(cream  of  tartar). 
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Note. — In  connection  with  the  laboratory  equipment  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  cases 
for  storing  apparatus.  These  may  be  home-made  or  purchased  from  some  standard  laboratory 
furniture  company.  Tables,  stools  or  chairs  must  be  provided  so  that  students  may  have  an 
approximate  space  2%  ft.  to  3  ft.  long  by  18  to  21  inches  wide.  For  chemistry,  the  standard 
chemistry  tables  are  to  be  preferred  if  funds  permit.  Physics  tables  should  be  provided  with 
some  sort  of  uprights  with  horizontal  supports.  These  may  be  purchased  from  the  scientific 
supply  houses  and  attached  to  home-made  tables  or  bought  with  the  standard  tables.  All 
laboratory  tables  should  be  solid  and  rigidly  constructed,  the  top  of  lV2-inch  stuff,  well  put 
together. 

The  same  items  frequently  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  different  sciences.  Where  one  labora- 
tory is  used  for  all  the  science  teaching,  these  items  need  not  be  duplicated,  but  can  be  used 
in  each  of  the  various  sciences  taught. 

It  is  advised  that  manuals  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  wherever  possible  and  the 
laboratory  method  be  used  freely.  In  physics  each  student  should  be  compelled  to  do,  him- 
self, at  least  30  experiments,  keeping  an  accurate  note-book  of  the  same.  In  chemistry  40  to 
50  exercises  are  usually  regarded  as  a  minimum;  20  to  25  in  general  science  and  biology. 

State  Adopted  Text-books 

The  text-books  used  in  any  school  must  be  those  adopted  from  this  list  by  the  county  in 
which  the  school  is  situated. 

Black — Laboratory  Experiments  in  Chemistry  (Macmillan) 

Black  and  Conant — Practical  Chemistry  (Macmillan) 

Bradbury — A  First  Book  in  Chemistry  (Appleton) 

Bradbury — Laboratory  Studies  in  Chemistry  (Appleton). 

Brownlee  and  others — Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry  (Allyn). 

Brownlee  and  others — Laboratory  Exercises  to  Accompany  Elementary 

Principles  of  Chemistry  (Allyn). 
Brownlee  and  others — Chemistry  of  Common  Things  (Allyn). 
Brownlee  and  others — Experiments  in  the  Chemistry  of  Common  Things 

(Allyn). 

Collister  and  Walrath — A  Laboratory  Guide  for  Chemistry  (Iroquois). 
Cook — Chemistry  in  Everyday  Life  (Appleton). 
Jones — A  Laboratory  Study  of  Household  Chemistry  (Allyn). 
McPherson  and  Henderson — Chemistry  and  Its  Uses  (Ginn). 
McPherson  and  Henderson— Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemistry  (Ginn). 
Newell — Practical  Chemistry,  Complete,  Including  Laboratory  Manual 
(Heath). 

Newell — Practical  Chemistry,  Part  I,  without  Manual  (Heath). 
Newell — Practical  Chemistry,  Part  II,  Manual  Only  (Heath). 
Vivian — Everyday  Chemistry  (American). 

Gray,  Sandifer  and  Hanna — Fundamentals  of  Chemistry  (Houghton). 
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OTHER  SCIENCES 


Many  schools  wish  to  give  other  sciences  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned.  Therefore,  text-books  in  Botany,  Geography,  Physiology,  and 
Zoology  are  given.  The  following  text-books  have  been  adopted  for  these 
subjects. 

The  text-books  used  iu  any  school  must  be  those  adopted  from  this  list  by  the  county  in 
which  the  school  is  situated. 

BOTANY 

Bailey — Botany  for  Secondary  High  Schools  (Macmillan) . 
Bergen  and  Caldwell — Introductory  Botany  (Southern  States  Edition) 
(Ginn). 

Cook — Applied  Economic  Botany  (Lippincott) . 
Transeau — Science  of  Plant  Life  (World). 

GEOGRAPHY 

Brigham — Commercial  Geography  (Ginn). 

Chamberlain — Geography,  Physical,  Economic  and  Regional  (Lippincott) 

Davis — Elementary  Physical  Geography  (Ginn). 

Dryer — High  School  Geography,  Complete,  Revised  (American). 

Goode — School  Atlas  (Rand). 

Goode — School  Atlas,  Abridged  Edition  (Rand). 

Hopkins — Elements  of  Physical  Geography  (Sanborn). 

Tarr — Neio  Physical  Geography  (Macmillan). 

Whitbeck — High  School  Geography  (Macmillan). 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Blount — Health.  Public  and  Personal  (Allyn). 

Conn  and  Budington — Advanced  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (Silver). 
Hartman — Laboratory  Manual  for  Use  with  Human  Physiology  (For 

Teacher)  (World). 
Jewett — Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  (Ginn). 
Ritchie — Human  Physiology  (World). 
Walters — Principles  of  Health  Control  (Heath). 

ZOOLOGY 

Colton — Zoology,  Descriptive  and  Practical  (Heath). 
Davidson — Practical  Zoology  (American). 
Holmes — Elements  of  Animal  Biology  (Blakiston). 
Hegner — Practical  Zoology  (Macmillan). 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

This  course  has  been  organized  so  as  to  cover  two  years  of  work  and  is 
designed  for  the  first  two  years  of  high  school.  The  work,  as  outlined  for 
the  second  year,  is  based  upon  that  of  the  first  year,  and  neither  will  be  com- 
plete without  the  other. 

The  class  in  Home  Economics  should  meet  daily  as  in  any  other  high  school 
subject.  Since  this  is  a  laboratory  course  the  periods  should  be  double,  or  90 
minutes,  in  length.  These  periods  being  double,  there  should  not  be  required 
the  same  amount  of  outside  preparation  that  is  expected  for  a  single  recita- 
tion period,  but  only  such  outside  preparation  as  is  expected  for  any  labora- 
tory course,  as  the  keeping  up  of  note-books,  etc.  Inasmuch  as  not  every 
lesson  is  accompanied  by  laboratory  practice,  the  90-minute  period  in  such 
case  should  be  spent  in  a  combination  of  recitation  and  supervised  study  with 
free  use  of  reference  books,  charts  and  educational  exhibits. 

Ceedit — If  the  course  in  Home  Economics  is  given  in  five  periods  per  week 
of  90  minutes  each  and  covers  the  subject-matter  outlined  below,  it  should 
receive  one  unit  credit  for  each  year,  and  this  unit  should  be  one  of  the 
regular  high  school  subjects  pursued  during  that  year. 

Most  of  the  colleges  are  today  accepting  two  units  of  Home  Economics  for 
entrance  to  the  Bachelor's  Degree,  provided  the  work  done  is  approved  as  a 
standard  course. 

I.  First  Year 

A.  Food  Work — 60-70  Lessons 

The  food  work  of  the  first  year  centers  around  the  planning  and  serving  of 
the  three  meals — the  breakfast,  the  luncheon  or  supper,  and  the  dinner.  The 
foods  utilized  are  considered  as  to  cost,  production,  manufacture,  composition, 
place  in  the  diet,  etc.  In  the  preparation  of  food,  principles  of  cookery  and 
proportions  are  given  emphasis  rather  than  recipes.  Lessons  in  housewifery 
should  be  given  from  time  to  time  as  their  needs  arise.  Type  meals  are 
served  and  in  connection  with  these  table  setting  and  service,  dining-room 
etiquette  and  the  care  of  the  dining-room  are  gone  into  with  such  detail  as  is 
necessary  for  the  successful  carrying  on  of  the  work.  If  deemed  advisable  a 
few  canning  and  drying  lessons  may  be  given  in  this  year.  In  all  instances 
the  girl  is  urged  to  make  practical  at  home  the  work  learned  at  school  and  is 
given  credit  at  school  for  successful  home  work. 

B.  Clothing  and  Related  Art — 90-100  Lessons 

The  clothing  work  for  the  first  year  is  apportioned  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: laboratory  uniform  12-14  lessons,  underwear  15-20  lessons,  outside  cloth- 
ing 23-26  lessons,  millinery  10  lessons,  costume  design  30  lessons.  With  the 
construction  of  each  garment,  care  and  repair  of  clothing,  personal  hygiene, 
textile  selection,  appropriateness  as  to  individual,  occasion,  and  pocket-book 
are  given  emphasis  as  applied  to  the  problem  at  hand.    Before  the  lessons  in 
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costume  design  are  begun  a  study  is  made  of  such  art  principles  as  line,  light 
and  dark,  balance,  rhythm,  harmony,  and  color.  These  principles  are  applied 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  costume  to  be  constructed.  In  this  way  the  work 
in  costume  design  is  not  isolated,  but  definitely  related  to  whatever  work  the 
student  may  be  undertaking.  The  construction  of  a  number  of  fancy  gar- 
ments is  discouraged  and  stress  is  placed  upon  practical  and  appropriate 
clothing,  and  care  and  hygiene  of  clothing — this  necessarily  includes  lessons 
in  laundering. 

II.  Second  Year 

A.  Pood  Preservation 

This  work  begins  with  a  study  of  micro-organisms,  why  foods  spoil,  methods 
of  preventing  spoilage,  etc.  Canning  by  the  different  methods,  judging  and 
scoring  of  canned  products,  and  comparison  with  commercial  products  are  all 
considered.  Jelly  making,  preserving,  pickling  and  drying  are  also  taken  up 
in  this  year. 

B.  Clothing  and  Related  Art — 70  Lessons 

The  clothing  work  of  the  second  year  is  divided  approximately  as  follows: 
Study  of  the  budget  3  lessons,  millinery  10  lessons,  cotton  blouse  10  lessons, 
wool  problem  17  lessons,  the  layette  10  lessons,  table  linen  3  lessons,  children's 
clothing  10  lessons.  The  systematic  expenditure  of  the  family  income  is 
studied  before  the  clothing  work  begins;  the  girls  inventory  their  clothes, 
make  plans  for  the  year,  and  are  expected  to  keep  personal  accounts.  As  in 
the  first-year  clothing  work,  the  idea  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  girl.  For 
in&tance,  when  the  wool  problem  and  the  children's  clothing  problem  are 
taken  up  the  students  are  urged  to  make  over  garments  whenever  practical. 
The  study  of  textiles,  costume  design,  hygiene  of  clothing,  etc.,  are  continued. 

C.  Home  Furnishing — 10  Lessons 

The  approach  to  this  problem  is  through  a  study  of  the  girl's  bedroom. 
Floors,  woodwork,  walls  and  ceiling  and  their  treatment  are  considered. 
This  is  followed  by  study  of  color  in  rooms,  study  of  furniture,  furniture  ar- 
rangement, pictures  and  their  choice,  framing,  hanging,  etc.  There  are  also 
several  lessons  on  the  exterior  of  the  house  and  grounds. 

D.  Food  and  Nutrition — 60  Lessons 

A  study  of  value  and  cost  of  foods,  of  body  requirements,  as  influenced  by 
activity,  age,  size,  climate,  health,  etc.,  the  value  of  milk,  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables,  the  school  lunch,  and  the  planning  and  preparing  of  family  diet- 
aries are  some  of  the  more  important  problems  that  are  studied  in  detail. 
This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  digestive  disorders,  feeding  in  fevers,  convales- 
cent diet  and  food  in  infectious  diseases.  The  teacher  and  home  economics 
classes  are  urged  to  cooperate  with  the  health  department  in  correcting  mal- 
nutrition in  their  school. 

E.  Household  Management — 20  Lessons 

It  is  not  planned  for  this  part  of  the  home  economics  work  to  be  isolated, 
but  to  be  covered  during  the  course  of  the  year  as  the  need  arises.  For  in- 
stance, after  serving  a  meal,  there  should  be  a  lesson  in  removal  of  stains 
from  and  laundering  of  table  linen.    The  daily  and  weekly  care  of  the  differ- 
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ent  rooms,  the  scheduling  of  housework,  home  laundering,  removal  of  stains, 
management  of  household  finances  and  a  study  of  labor-saving  devices  are 
some  of  the  problems  considered. 

P.  Home  Nursing — 10  Lessons 

This  includes  a  study  of  diseases,  their  cause  and  prevention,  promotion  of 
health  in  the  home,  care  of  children,  treatment  of  common  ailments  and 
emergencies,  etc. 

Note — A  detailed  syllabus  of  this  course  of  study  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  State 
Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocatonal  Educaton,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

Aim — The  purpose  of  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  is  to  prepare 
boys  for  the  business  of  farming  and  for  a  happier  and  more  useful  life  on 
the  farm;  to  give  farmers  and  boys  who  have  stopped  school,  training  that 
will  make  them  more  efficient  in  their  life  work,  and  to  make  the  country  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  . 

Organization — The  vocational  agricultural  course  may  be  fitted  into  any 
high-school  curriculum  which  meets  the  conditions  for  approval  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  course  of  study  in  high  schools  for 
regularly  enrolled  pupils  shall  be  not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  four 
years  in  length.  A  minimum  of  eight  months  shall  constitute  the  school 
year. 

Amount  oi  Time  Devoted  to  Agriculture 

In  any  year  approximately  one-half  the  pupil's  time  is  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, and  the  other  half  to  nonvocational  or  academic  subjects.  The  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  agriculture  is  distributed  approximately  as  follows: 

1.  A  double  period  (90  consecutive  minutes)  must  be  given  to  classroom, 
laboratory  or  field  work. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  above,  two  double  periods  a  week  must  be  available 
for  shop  work  or  a  continuation  of  any  of  the  work  not  finished  in  the  double 
period  set  aside  for  classroom  work. 

3.  A  home  project  or  practical  work,  suited  to  the  needs  of  each  pupil  and 
closely  related  to  the  classroom  instruction,  must  be  carried  to  completion. 

Note. — All  of  the  agricultural  work  for  a  particular  group  of  boys  should  be  scheduled  in 
the  half  day.  That  is,  do  not  schedule  part  of  the  work  of  a  certain  group  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  part  in  the  afternoon. 
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A  Suggested  Schedule  Showing  the  Time  Arrangement  for  a  School  Haying 
Two  Classes  in  Agriculture 


Time 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thur.*day 

Friday 

8:45-10:15 
90  minutes 

Agriculture 

I  Classroom 
etc. 

Agriculture 

I  Classroom 
etc. 

Agriculture 

I  Classroom 
etc. 

Agriculture 

I  Classroom 
etc. 

Agriculture 

I  Classroom 
etc. 

10:30-12:00 

Non-voc. 

Agr.  I. 
Shop 

Non-voc. 

Agr.  I 
Shop 

Non-voc. 

1:00-2:30 

Agriculture 

II  Classroom 
etc. 

Agriculture 

II  Classroom 
etc. 

Agriculture 

II  Classroom 
etc. 

Agriculture 

II  Classroom 
etc. 

Agriculture 

II  Classroom 
etc. 

2:30-4:00 

Non-voc. 

Agr.  II 
Shop 

Non-voc. 

Agr.  II 
Shop 

Non-voc 

Note. — Agriculture  I  group  has  six  45-minute  periods  in  the  morning  and  all  the  after- 
noon for  academic  subjects.  Agriculture  II  group  has  six  45-minute  periods  in  the  afternoon 
and  all  the  morning  for  academic  subjects. 


Types  of  Instruction 

The  teacher  of  agriculture  may  carry  on  three  types  of  instruction: 

1.  Instruction  in  the  high  school  of  regularly  enrolled  pupils.  The  instruc- 
tion for  this  group  shall  not  be  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  four 
years  in  length.   A  minimum  of  eight  months  shall  constitute  the  school  year. 

2.  Part-time  or  short  courses  in  agriculture.  This  instruction  is  designed 
for  boys  who  have  stopped  school  and  adult  farmers.  These  classes  usually 
meet  during  the  winter  months.  Ten  lessons  is  the  minimum  number  for 
one  course.  This  instruction  is  based  upon  the  needs  of  a  particular  group 
of  persons  who  are  desirous  of  improving  their  methods  of  farming.  The 
content  and  length  of  the  course  are  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  instruction  is  given. 

3.  Advice  and  assistance  to  individual  farmers  concerning  farming  prob- 
lems. This  service  may  be  rendered  by  personal  visits  to  the  homes  of  the 
farmers,  group  meetings,  or  both. 

The  Course  of  Study — (Four- Year  Course) 

Following  is  a  suggested  four-year  course  in  agriculture  and  the  year's  work 
in  which  the  subjects  should  be  placed.  The  content  of  the  agricultural 
course  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Agriculture,  be 
modified  or  changed  to  meet  local  needs  and  conditions.  The  community  in 
which  livestock  raising  predominates  should  schedule  its  agricultural  courses 
to  provide  well  for  this  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  the  community  in  which 
fruit  growing  is  the  predominating  enterprise  would  place  less  emphasis  on 
livestock  raising.  Surveys  of  the  farms  in  the  community  will  enable  the 
teacher  to  adapt  his  teaching  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 
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Content  of  Courses — (Four- Year  Course) 

First  Year  (Eighth  Grade) 

Soils  and  Crops — Agriculturally,  this  State  is,  and  probably  for  some  time 
will  continue  to  be,  mainly  a  field  crop  State.  This  fact  and  the  high  elimina- 
tion of  pupils  from  school  after  the  first  year  have  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  placing  the  Soils  and  Crops  the  first  year  in  the  course.  It  is  the 
experience  of  most  of  our  agricultural  teachers  that  boys,  as  well  as  the 
parents,  expect  something  to  be  given  about  raising  the  main  crops,  like  corn, 
cotton,  tobacco,  etc.,  early  in  the  course.  Moreover,  if  these  subjects  are 
placed  later  in  the  course  a  large  percentage  of  the  boys  will  be  deprived  of 
any  school  instruction  in  these  fundamentals. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers — Origin  and  composition  of  soils,  drainage,  organic 
matter,  cultivation,  soil  fertility,  kinds  and  use  of  fertilizers,  etc. 

Crops — Study  of  the  best  methods  of  growing,  harvesting  and  marketing 
the  farm  crops.  Selection,  testing  and  treating  seeds,  control  and  prevention 
of  insects  and  diseases,  etc. 

Farm  shop  work  and  home  projects  should  be  closely  correlated  with  the 
instruction  in  Soils  and  Crops. 

Second  Year  (Ninth  Grade) 

Animal  Husbandry — Breeds  of  livestock  and  poultry,  judging,  feeding, 
management,  diseases,  breeding,  marketing,  etc. 

Farm  shop  work  and  home  projects  should  be  closely  correlated  with  the 
instruction  in  Animal  Husbandry. 

Third  Year  (Tenth  Grade) 

Horticulture  and  Vegetable  Gardening — Problems  incident  to  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  home  orchard,  from  the  view-point  of  the  orchard  being 
an  accessory  of  the  general  farm.  Consideration  of  such  questions  as  loca- 
tion, soils,  wind  breaks,  variety  selection,  selection  of  nursery  stock,  planting 
cover  crops,  fertilization,  spraying,  pruning.  _ 

Problems  incident  to-  maintaining  the  home  vegetable  garden;  choice  of 
soils  and  locations,  production  of  plants,  including  problem  connected  with 
the  use  of  manures  and  fertilizers,  tillage,  etc.;  the  harvesting,  canning, 
drying  of  vegetables  for  home  use;  some  attention  to  marketing. 

Some  attention  may  be  given  to  landscape  gardening  in  its  application  to 
beautifying  the  farm  home. 

While  some  farm  shop  work  is  given  each  year,  a  more  specialized  shop 
course  should  be  given  in  the  third  year.  Forge  work,  repairing  engines  and 
complicated  pieces  of  machinery,  and  the  more  difficult  construction  jobs 
should  be  taken  up.  Home  projects  should  be  closely  correlated  with  the 
instruction  in  fruit  and  vegetable  growing. 

Fourth  Year  (Eleventh  Grade) 

Farm  Management  and  Farm  Accounting — Farm  management  should  in- 
clude the  management  of  the  farm  for  profits,  farm  surveys,  rotations,  types 
of  farming,  utilization  of  horse  and  man  labor,  crop  yields,  diversity  and 
specialization,  size  of  farm,  equipment,  etc.    Farm  accounting  should  include 
farm  bookkeeping,  cost  accounts  with  special  farm  enterprises,  etc. 
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Farm  Engineering — Farm  engineering  should  include  farm  machinery, 
farm  structures,  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  surveying,  drainage,  terrac- 
ing, road  building,  etc. 

Agricultural  Economics  (Sociology) — Agricultural  economics  and  sociology 
should  include  the  economics  and  social  problems  of  farm  life. 

Farm  shop  work  and  home  projects  should  be  closely  correlated  with  the 
instruction  given. 

Farm  Shoj) — Farm  shop  work  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  instruction  in 
agriculture.  The  farm  shop  work  should  teach  the  student,  with  such  tools 
and  equipment  as  the  average  farmer  may  be  expected  to  have,  how  to  do 
the  ordinary  construction  and  repair  jobs  that  arise  on  the  farm.  The  farm 
shop  work  will  not  answer  for  a  course  in  manual  training  nor  vice  versa. 

Some  farm  shop  work  is  given  each  year  throughout  the  four-year  course. 
The  farm  shop  work  for  each  year  is  closely  correlated  with  the  instruction 
in  agriculture  that  is  being  given  that  year.  For  example,  if  animal  hus- 
bandry is  being  taught  the  farm  shop  work  might  consist  of  building  hog 
and  poultry  houses,  self-feeders  for  hogs  and  poultry,  feed  troughs,  gates,  etc. 
Other  exercises  that  may  be  included  in  the  shop  work  are  mending  harness, 
painting,  concrete  work,  repairing  farm  machinery  and  engines,  rope  work, 
belt  work,  metal  work,  soldering  and  tinning,  pipe  cutting  and  plumbing, 
glazing,  drawing,  forge  work,  etc. 

The  shop  work  in  any  school  should  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 
These  needs  may  be  determined  by  a  farm  shop  survey  of  the  pupils'  home 
farms.  It  is  suggested  that  a  minimum  of  thirty  90-minute  periods  be  devoted 
to  shop  work  in  the  third  year.  In  the  third  year  forge  work,  repairing  en- 
gines and  complicated  pieces  of  machinery  and  the  more  difficult  construction 
jobs  should  be  taken  up. 

Supervised  Practice  or  Project  "Work — Agriculture  is' both  a  science  and  an 
art.  To  farm  successfully  a  person  must  know  how  to  do  the  various  farm- 
ing operations  as  Well  as  why  they  should  be  done.  The  practical  or  project 
work  enables  the  pupil  to  learn  by  doing.  The  project  is  a  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural instruction  and  it  is  required  of  each  pupil.  No  student  should  be 
given  full  credit  for  the  year's  work  if  the  project  work  is  not  completed. 

The  practical  work  may  be  carried  out  on  the  pupils'  home  farms,  the 
school  farm  or  some  other  approved  tract. 

Each  student  should  be  supplied  with  sufficient  land  or  animals,  or  both,  to 
give  opportunity  for  practice  and  project  work  under  conditions  which  con- 
form as  nearly  as  possible  to  farm  conditions,  in  order  that  he  may  be  fitted 
to  farm  successfully. 

The  essentials  for  a  home  project  are: 

1.  A  definite,  detailed  plan  of  how  the  project  work  should  be  conducted. 

2.  The  farm  operation  selected  for  the  project  should  be  carried  through 
its  complete  cycle,  from  preparation  of  seed  bed  and  planting  to  harvesting 
and  marketing,  or  the  care,  feeding,  management  and  marketing  of  livestock. 

3.  The  project  should  be  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  school  in  agriculture. 

4.  Parents,  pupils  and  teachers  should  agree  upon  the  plan  for  the  project. 

5.  The  project  should  be  properly  supervised  by  the  teacher  of  agriculture. 

6.  The  project  should  be  a  worth-while  undertaking  on  a  productive  basis. 

7.  Records  must  be  kept  by  the  pupils  and  a  report  submitted  to  the  teacher. 
Pupils  who  are  not  interested  in  or  cannot  make  arrangements  to  carry  on 

the  practical  work  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  agricultural  classes. 
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Outdoor  Laboratory — It  is  desirable  that  a  department  of  agriculture  in 
the  high  school  have  from  one-half  to  one  acre  of  land  to  be  used  for  demon- 
stration purposes  and  an  outdoor  laboratory. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  TEACHER  OF  AGRICULTURE  • 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  organization  of  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture it  is  evident  that  a  somewhat  specialized  teaching  technique  is  essential 
to  effective  work.  Not  only  should  the  teacher  be  able  to  carry  on  the  class- 
room work,  much  of  which  is  specialized,  but  he  must  teach  farm  shop; 
supervise  the  home  projects;  carry  on  community  work,  such  as  arranging 
and  teaching  adult  part-time  classes,  answering  questions  of  the  farmers,  etc. 
With  all  of  these  responsibilities  resting  on  the  teacher  of  agriculture,  two 
things  are  indispensable  to  his  salvation:  adequate  technical  and  professional 
preparation  and  a  thorough  organization  of  his  work. 

Because  of  the  varied  activities  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture,  the  planning 
and  organization  are  not  simple  and  easy  tasks,  involving  as  they  do  the 
assembling  of  materials  and  planning  in  detail  the  farm  shop  exercises;  giv- 
ing instruction  in  essential  manipulative  skills;  supervising  the  boys'  home 
projects;  managing  the  land  laboratory;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
the  planning  of  his  classroom  work,  including  recitation,  supervised  study, 
laboratory,  held  trips,  project  study  and  planning,  and  the  preparation  of 
illustrative  material. 

It  is  important  that  the  courses  of  study  be  carefully  prepared  before  the 
opening  of  school.  In  order  to  adapt  the  courses  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  particular  group  of  boys,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
an  outline  of  the  work  to  be  covered  during  the  year,  rather  than  to  accept  a 
text-book  outline,  or  any  other  outline  not  suited  to  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  particular  section  served  by  the  school.  Such  an  outline  should  in- 
clude: the  subject-matter  carefully  selected,  arranged  in  seasonal  sequence, 
and  with  the  time  emphasis  indicated  for  each  division  and  subdivision; 
laboratory  and  field  exercises;  shop  projects  correlating  with  the*  subject- 
matter  as  far  as  possible;  a  list  of  the  best  book  and  bulletin  references  bear- 
ing on  each  division;  a  list  of  objective  points  for  field  trips;  and  the  illus- 
trative material  to  be  used.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  text-book  is  not 
used,  but  that  the  sequence  of  the  text-book  is  not  followed  unless  it  happens 
to  conform  to  the  seasonal  sequence  of  the  teacher's  outline. 

The  method  of  the  class  period  is  selected  to  suit  the  topic.  For  one  topic 
the  90-minute  period  may  be  divided  between  supervised  study,  laboratory 
and  recitation,  while  for  another  topic  the  whole  90  minutes  may  be  devoted 
to  laboratory. 

As  far  as  possible  the  subject  study  and  the  project  study  and  planning 
should  be  carried  along  together,  both,  of  course,  following  a  seasonal  order. 
For  example,  when  the  feeding  of  poultry  is  taken  up,  boys  having  poultry 
projects  study  the  feeding  problems,  and  plan  definitely  for  the  feeding  of 
their  own  flocks.  The  marketing  of  poultry  should  be  studied  at  the  time  or 
just  before  poultry  is  usually  marketed  on  a  large  scale,  as  at  Thanksgiving 
time.  Experience  shows  that  the  project  work  serves  to  vitalize  the  instruc- 
tion. Therefore,  the  more  subject-matter  that  can  be  connected  directly  with 
the  boys'  projects  the  better.  In  fact,  as  far  as  possible,  the  home  projects 
should  serve  as  the  center  of  instruction. 

Another  essential  undertaking  of  the  teacher  is  the  making  of  daily  lesson 
plans.   Flexibility  in  the  form  of  the  lesson  plan  is  desirable  for  the  various 
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forms  of  method,  but  in  general  a  good  plan  should  contain:  the  subject  and 
aim  of  the  lesson,  the  scope  of  subject-matter,  the  method  to  be  employed, 
the  necessary  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  materials  necessary, 
and  the  assignment,  including  references. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  Vocational  Agriculture  is  that  the  boys  have  a 
good  background  of  experience  from  which  to  draw.  This  enables  them  to 
bring  to  the  discussion  opinion  based  on  observation — sometimes  very  accu- 
rate observation.  This  increases  their  opportunity  to  make  comparisons  and 
to  draw  deductions  of  their  own.  If  this  experience  is  made  proper  use  of 
by  the  teacher,  the  value  of  the  class  exercises  may  be  judged  more  by  the 
pupil-activity  and  the  opportunity  for  growth  than  by  the  learning  of  mere 
facts.  However,  when  facts  are  learned  they  are  usually  learned  for  a 
definite  purpose,  and  with  the  idea  of  using  the  facts  at  once  or  in  the  very 
near  future.  And  this  suggests  to  us  another  advantage,  an  early  opportunity 
to  put  into  practice  the  thing  learned. 

The  teacher  of  agriculture  should  be  able  to  employ  skillfully  the  common 
forms  of  methods,  such  as  topical  and  socialized  recitations,  supervised  study, 
project  teaching,  laboratory,  and  field  trips. 

In  agriculture  the  field  trip  is  very  important,  but  unless  carefully  planned 
and  conducted  much  time  is  wasted.  Objective  points  should  be  selected  and 
visited  by  the  teacher  before  the  trip,  making  sure  of  the  teaching  value  of 
the  places  to  be  visited  and  making  all  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  class.  The  teacher  should  prepare  an  outline  including 
the  aims  of  the  trip,  and  noting  all  points  to  be  observed,  data  to  be  gathered, 
questions  to  be  asked  on  the  trip,  and  directions  for  reporting  the  exercise. 
Frequently  some  preliminary  study  will  be  necessary.  The  trip  should  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  its  importance  will  be  thoroughly  realized 
by  the  pupils.  The  pupils'  attention  should  be  held  on  the  subject  from 
beginning  to  end.  This  can  usually  be  done  by  a  preliminary  discussion  and 
study  and  by  planning  various  things  to  be  done,  as  collecting  specimens  and 
making  close  observations  on  definite  points,  and  recording  data.  Pupils 
should  aslo  be  encouraged  to  ask  good  questions.  At  the  end  of  a  trip,  if 
time  permits,  or  at  the  next  class  meeting,  a  review  should  be  conducted, 
bringing  out  definitely  the  essential  points,  or  using  the  information  gathered 
in  some  practical  problems  or  in  the  solution  of  a  class  problem  already  under 
way.  Field  trips  can  be  made  not  only  an  excellent  means  of  training  and  of 
acquiring  information,  but  of  real  inspiration.  Often  a  visit  to  a  successful 
farm  will  give  a  boy  a  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  farming  which  he  might 
never  get  in  the  classroom,  and  be  the  means  of  changing  his  whole  attitude 
and  outlook,  both  with  respect  to  school  work  and  to  the  vocation  of  farming. 

Laboratory  work  should  serve  an  important  purpose  in  agricultural  work, 
but  in  organizing  it  we  need  to  take  into  consideration  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  it,  and  not  permit  it  to  degenerate  into  a  meaningless  and 
perfunctory  exercise.  It  should  afford  opportunity  for  distinguishing,  valu- 
ing, selecting,  arranging  and  using  knowledge,  for  discovering  and  formulat- 
ing concepts,  and  for  acquiring  desirable  experience  in  farming  operations. 

We  are  coming  to  realize  (slowly)  the  real  value  of  supervised  study.  The 
danger  here  is  to  use  the  time  for  study,  which  is  not  carefully  planned  and 
supervised.  Agricultural  work  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  super- 
vised study  but  it  requires  considerable  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
plan  for  it  and  to  carry  it  on  successfully.  Exercises  should  be  planned 
having  in  mind  certain  definite  aims  in  the  improvement  of  study,  as  the 
improvement  in  the  rate  and  comprehension  in  silent  reading,  the  use  of 
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questions  in  study,  the  value  of  organizing  and  reorganizing  subject-matter 
for  definite  purposes,  and  others  which  might  be  mentioned  if  space  per- 
mitted.   Some  of  the  dangers  in  supervised  study  are: 

Making  pupils  too  dependent  by  helping  too  much. 
Tendency  to  waste  time  instead  of  giving  real  supervision. 
Tendency  not  to  use  the  opportunity  to  provide  for  individual  differences. 
Tendency  to  leave  pupils  too  much  to  the  disposal  of  their  own  time. 
Tendency  for  teacher  and  pupil  to  talk  too  loud  and  disturb  other  pupils' 
studying. 

Tendency  for  teachers  not  to  familiarize  themselves  sufficiently  with  the 
improved  methods  of  study,  and  not  to  study  and  plan  specifically  for 
the  supervised  study  period. 

SHOP  WORK 

First  Tear— Eighth  Grade 

Every  good  high  school  should  provide  some  sort  of  shop  work  for  boys. 
There  are  certain  students  who  are  thing-minded  and  not  abstract-idea 
minded.  Work  with  a  large  motor  element  should  be  provided  for  these. 
Shop  work  is  valuable  in  itself  and  serves  also  to  give  a  student  an  insight 
into  and  an  appreciation  of  a  considerable  phase  of  the  work  of  the  world. 

Any  good  text-book  will  indicate  the  scope  of  a  course.  The  following  is  a 
suggestion: 

1.  Sq'uaring  stock  to  size. 

Use  of  plane,  measuring,  and  testing  tools. 

Stock  furnished  to  pupils  cut  to  milling  size. 

Suggested  projects — Cutting  board,  6"xl3"  or  similar  size. 

2.  Laying  off  stock  to  be  cut  out. 

Use  of  framing  square,  rule  and  pencil. 
Long  stock  furnished  surfaced  on  two  sides. 
Projects — Game  boards,  checker  boards,  coat  racks. 

3.  Cutting  out  stock. 

Use  of  rip-  and  cross-saws. 

4.  Squaring  stock  to  size,  chamfering,  boarding,  and  sanding. 

5.  Use  of  simple  finishes,  such  as  stain,  shellac  or  varnish,  and  wax. 

6.  Cutting  to  curved  outlines. 

Use  of  turning  saw,  compass  saw,  and  coping  saw. 

Projects — Round-end  biscuit  boards,  ironing,  and  sleeve  boards. 

7.  Optional — Use  of  gouge,  curving,  and  veining  tools  in  construction  of 

pen  trays,  and  desk  sets. 

8.  Toy-making  for  the  Christmas  season. 

A  wide  range  of  activity  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  thin  wood  cut  to 

shape,  stains,  paints,  and  decorations. 
Place  models,  samples,  pictures,  and  suggestions  before  students. 

9.  Use  of  butt  joints  in  construction  of  small  pieces  of  plain  furniture, 

poultry,  garden,  and  boy-activity  problems. 
Projects — Tool  boxes,  bird  houses,  chicken  coops,  and  feeders. 
10.  Use  of  the  various  forms  of  cross  lap-joints. 

Projects — Taberets,  hall  trees,  jumping  standards,  etc. 
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Suggestions 

Shop  work  should  be  a  whole-hearted  activity  on  the  part  of  the  students 
either  as  individuals  or  as  groups.  If  necessary  build  the  tool  processes 
around  the  project  rather  than  sacrifice  the  project  for  sake  of  tool  pro- 
cesses. The  collecting  of  ideas,  developing  of  systematic  method  for  the  solu- 
tion of  a  project,  visualization,  and  completion  of  a  project  are  factors  worthy 
of  careful  consideration. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

In  the  time  available  for  the  subject  in  most  secondary  schools  only  very 
elementary  courses  in  mechanical  drawing  should  be  undertaken,  and  thor- 
oughness in  fundamentals  should  be  the  main  feature  of  such  courses.  Thus, 
for  example,  instead  of  requiring  the  student  to  make  elaborate  drawings, 
inked,  tinted,  and  shaded,  the  effort  should  be,  first  of  all,  to  teach  him  the 
correct  methods  of  making  drawings  in  pencil.  When  a  student  is  learning 
to  use  the  drawing  instruments  he  may  acquire  bad  habits  of  work  which 
will  cling  to  him  long  afterward,  and  teachers  of  mechanical  drawing  should 
be  particularly  watchful  during  the  early  part  of  a  course  to  insist  that  the 
student  use  only  the  correct  methods  until  they  become  second  nature  to 
him.  Likewise,  in  studying  any  form  of  projection,  the  object  should  be  to 
understand  the  fundamental  principles  rather  than  to  make  elaborate  draw- 
ings. For  this  reason  a  large  variety  of  problems  which  involve  the  pro- 
jections of  simple  objects  in  many  different  positions  is  better  than  a  few 
elaborate  problems  which  involve  complex  objects  in  simple  positions.  In 
drawing  plans  and  elevations  of  complex  or  other  unfamiliar  objects  the 
student  is  in  need  of  constant  help  from  the  instructor,  but,  once  he  under- 
stands the  principles  of  projection,  he  can  reasonably  be  required  to  draw  the 
projections  of  any  simple  solid  in  any  specified  position  with  very  little,  if 
any,  help  from  the  instructor.  Work  which  is  merely  copying  or  which  can 
be  done  only  by  depending  constantly  upon  help  from  the  instructor  is  not 
the  kind  of  training  desired.  A  course  in  mechanical  drawing  should  be  one 
in  the  application  of  fundamental  principles  and  not  one  in  copying. 

REQUIREMENT 

1.  The  Tse  of  Drawing  Instruments.  Knowledge  of  the  proper  meth- 
ods of  using  the  T-square,  triangles,  and  other  drawing  instruments,  with 
special  reference  to  their  use  in  drawing  parallel  lines,  erecting  perpendicu- 
lars, and  in  drawing  arcs  of  circles  and  irregular  curves. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  student  should  form  correct  habits  of 
work  when  learning  to  use  the  drawing  instruments,  and  that  he  should 
aim  from  the  beginning  to  make  his  work  in  pencil  clear  cut  and  accurate 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  inked. 

2.  Geometric  Constructions  commonly  needed  in  drafting,  particularly 
those  which  involve  special  methods  of  using  instruments  singly  or  in  combi- 
nation. Accuracy  and  speed  in  such  methods  are  desired  rather  than  mere 
practice  in  the  construction  of  useless  geometric  designs.  A  knowledge  of  the 
geometric  constructions  of  the  common  curves,  such  as  the  ellipse,  the  para- 
bola, and  the  hyperbola,  is  included  in  the  requirements. 

3.  Orthographic  Projection.  Drawings  of  solids  in  specified  positions 
in  the  third  angle  of  projection  as  given  in  the  examination  by  descriptions, 
isometric  sketches,  or  models.    The  student  should  be  able  to  determine  sec- 
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tions  of  solids  when  the  cutting  planes  are  perpendicular  to  at  least  one  plane 
of  projection,  and  to  develop  any  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  solid  so  cut. 

Solids  may  be  irregular  in  shape,  hollow,  grooved,  or  with  raised  strips  or 
blocks  on  their  surfaces.  Sections  should  be  shown  not  only  in  projection, 
but  in  their  true  outlines. 

4.  Isometric  Projection.  Isometric  drawings  of  solids  with  dimensions 
properly  indicated.  Isometric  drawing  is  used  mainly  as  a  substitute  for 
perspective  drawing,  but  the  student  should  understand  that  the  drawing  of 
an  object  thus  represented  is  exactly  the  same  as  an  orthographic  projection 
of  the  object  in  a  certain  position  with  respect  to  the  planes  of  projection, 
and  he  should  determine  what  this  position  is  when  first  beginning  the  sub- 
ject of  isometric  projection.  The  student  should  be  prepared  to  construct  an 
isometric  scale,  and,  if  required,  to  use  it   instead  of  a  true  scale. 

5.  Working1  Drawings  of  simple  objects  with  special  reference  to 

a.  Conventional  methods  of  representing  sections. 

b.  Proper  methods  of  showing  dimensions. 

c.  Some  standard  form  of  single-stroke  freehand  lettering  such  as 

Reinhardt's.  Letters  should  be  of  a  uniform  slope,  height,  and 
thickness  of  stroke,  well  proportioned,  well  spaced,  and  well 
finished. 

d.  Proper  method  of  putting  on  the  drawing  explanatory  notes,  for 

materials,  methods  of  construction,  finish,  etc. 

6.  Length  of  Course.  The  time  required  to  accomplish  the  work  out- 
lined above  is  approximately  200  hours,  not  less  than  150  hours  of  which 
should  be  spent  in  the  classroom  under  proper  supervision. 

State  Adopted  Text-books 

The  text  books  used  in  any  school  must  be  those  adopted  from  this  list  by  the  county  in 
which  the  school  is  situated. 

A.  AGRICULTURE  (For  Vocational  Schools) 
FIRST  YEAR 
Soils 

Lyon — Soils  and  Fertilizers  (Macmillan) . 
Weir — Productive  Soils,  Abridged  (Lippincott) . 

Crops 

Davis — New  Agriculture  for  High  Schools  (Lippincott). 
Montgomery — Productive  Farm  Crops  (Lippincott). 

SECOND  YEAR 
Dairying 

Eckles  and  Warren — Dairy  Farming  (Macmillan). 

Animal  Husbandry 

Harper — Animal  Husbandry  (Macmillan). 
Plumb — A  Study  of  Farm  Animals  (Webb). 
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Poultry 

Kaupp — Essentials  of  Poultry  Raising  (Johnson). 
Lewis — Productive  Poultry  Husbandry  (Lippincott) . 

THIRD  YEAR 
Horticulture 

Davis — Horticulture  (Lippincott) . 

Farm  Shop 

Roehl — Farmer's  Shop  Book  (Bruce). 

Struck — Construction  and  Repair  Work  for  the  Farm  (Houghton). 

FOURTH  YEAR 
Farm  Management 

Warren — Farm  Management  (Macmillan) . 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Davidson — Agricultural  Engineering  (Webb). 
Stewart — Engineering  on  the  Farm  (Rand). 

(General  Course) 

Davis— Productive  Plant  Husbandry  (Lippincott). 

Duggar — Agriculture  for  Southern  Schools,  Revised  (Macmillan). 

Skilling — Nature-Study  Agriculture  (World). 

Spillnian — Farm  Science  (World). 

Waters — Essentials  of  Agriculture  (Ginn). 

C.  HOME  ECONOMICS  (For  Vocational  Schools) 

Food  and  Management 

First  Year 

Cooley  and  Spohr — Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School,  Volume  Twr 
(Macmillan). 
Greer — School  and  Home  Cooking  (Allyn). 
Matthews — Elementary  Home  Economics  (Little). 
Wellman — Food  Planning  and  Preparation  (Lippincott). 

Second  Year 
Rose — Feeding  the  Family  (Macmillan). 

Willard  and  Gillett — Dietetics  for  High  Schools  (Macmillan). 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

First  and  Second  Years 
Cooley  and  Spohr — Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School,  Volume  One 
(Macmillan) . 
Dyer — Textile  Fabrics  (Houghton). 
Matthews — Elementary  Home  Economics  (Little). 
McGowan  and  Waite — Textiles  and  Clothing  (Macmillan). 
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Management  of  the  Home 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 
Gray — House  and  Home  (Lippincott) . 

Taber  and  Wardall — Economics  of  the  Family  (Lippincott). 

D.  MANUAL  ARTS 

First  and  Second  Years 

Griffith — Essentials  of  Woodworking  (Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111.). 

French  and  Svensen — Mechanical  Drawing  for  High  Schools  (McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  New  York  City). 

Griffith — Woodwork  for  Secondary  Schools  (Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria, 
111.). 

E.  RELATED  SCIENCE  BOOKS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Brownlee  and  others — Chemistry  of  Common  Things  (Allyn). 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry — Elements  of  General  Science,  Revised  (Ginn). 

Hessler — Junior  Science  (Sanborn). 

Hunter — New  Essentials  of  Biology  (American). 

Hunter  and  Whitman — Civic  Science  in  Home  and  Community  (American). 
Smallwood  and  others — Biology  for  High  Schools  (Allyn). 
Vivian — Everyday  Chemistry  (American). 


MUSIC  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 


INTRODUCTION 

If  we  accept  the  current  conception  of  Education,  namely,  that  Education 
is  making  desirable  changes  in  people,  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  subjects  contained  in  our  curriculums,  we  must  examine 
music  with  that  as  our  criterion,  to  see  if  it  stands  the  test.  Unless  it  does, 
it  would  seem  unwise  to  include  it  in  the  course  of  study  and  urge  that  every 
school,  Rural,  Elementary  and  Secondary,  shall  provide  for  its  adequate 
teaching. 

Life  is  a  constant  meeting  of  needs.  We  are  forced  from  early  childhood 
to  old  age  to  make  attempts  to  satisfy  needs.  In  other  words  our  life  is  made 
up  of  satisfaction.  Many  of  these  needs  are  material  ones.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  needs  that  demand  satisfaction,  such  as  communication,  the  de- 
sire to  create,  to  cooperate,  to  express  and  appreciate  feeling  of  beauty  in 
form  and  color,  in  music.  It  is  these  desires  and  the  attempt  to  satisfy  them 
that  give  to  us  the  problem  of  education. 

"It  is  the  whole  purpose  and  process  of  education  to  adapt  conduct  to  the 
most  wholesome  and  complete  satisfaction  of  these  needs,  that  life  itself 
may  be  most  complete  and  wholesome." 

Music  in  itself  would  not  be  valuable.  It  is  made  valuable  by  the  satis- 
faction it  gives  to  these  needs  and  desires  which  are  instructive  in  all  people. 
It  is  valuable  only  when  it  increases  satisfaction  and  when  it  makes  differ- 
ences in  thought  and  action. 

Granting  that  music  gives  satisfaction  we  must  decide  whether  its  relative 
value  is  great  enough  to  allow  it  place  in  our  curriculum. 

Taking  as  our  great  objectives  in  Education,  Health,  Practical  Efficiency, 
Citizenship  and  Recreation,  let  us  see  whether  music  plays  a  large  enough 
part  in  relation  to  them  to  give  us  the  right  to  demand  the  time  of  our  chil- 
dren for  it.  These  objectives  might  be  reduced  to  two,  "man  at  work  and 
man  at  play."  Isn't  it  in  activities  related  to  these  that  we  find  the  funda- 
mental differences  in  qualities  of  conduct?  "If  a  man  keeps  himself  in 
excellent  health,  if  he  is  highly  efficient  in  the  use  of  the  tools  and  the  con- 
ventions of  life  and  his  particular  work,  if  he  participates  with  intelligence 
and  efficiency  in  the  regulative,  institutional  and  other  cure  and  social  enter- 
prises of  his  community,  State  and  Nation,  and  if  he  uses  his  leisure  time 
in  a  wholesome  and  upbuilding  way  we  should  certainly  regard  him  as 
living  a  good  and  worthy  life." 

If  we  wish  our  boys  and  girls,  as  adults,  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  fore- 
going, we  must  give  them  as  children  the  opportunities  to  grow  in  those  re- 
spects. The  activities  of  adults  and  children  are  much  the  same  in  kind.  If 
he  is  to  be  able  to  meet  a  situation  as  an  adult  he  must  have  had  as  a  child 
opportunities  to  meet  like  situations. 

Our  curriculum  must  provide,  if  we  are  to  have  well  rounded  citizens,  for 
all  phases  of  behavior.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  acting  and  thinking  phase 
be  provided  for.  There  is  a  third  phase  equally  important  and  yet  so  little 
recognized,  and  that  is  the  phase  of  feeling.  This  phase  gives  satisfaction  in 
the  enjoyment  that  is  found  in  the  various  art  appeals,  none  stronger,  per- 
haps, than  that  in  the  realm  of  music. 
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Music  in  relation  to  our  four  objectives  can  be  justified  on  any  one.  It 
does  aid  health.  It  has  its  value  in  relation  to  practical  efficiency.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  Mr.  Schwab  finds  it  valuable  to  shut  down  all  machinery  for 
a  half-hour  every  morning,  that  time  being  devoted  to  music  under  the 
leadership  of  high-salaried  men.  For  what  other  reason  has  it  been  found 
practical  to  have  music  as  part  of  the  daily  regime  in  many  factories  and 
stores?  Because  our  business  men  recognize  that  the  change  that  comes  in 
thoughts  and  feelings,  makes  his  employees  more  efficient  and  so  more  val- 
uable to  him.  Music  aids  in  citizenship  in  such  ways  as  helping  to  satisfy 
that  desire  to  cooperate,  to  be  with  others,  to  be  social.  We  have  dismissed 
the  first  three  with  only  a  sentence  because,  while  music  does  function  in 
relation  to  them,  its  functioning  in  relation  to  the  fourth  big  objective, 
Recreation,  is  so  very  vital  in  this  life  of  ours.  We  said  that  man's  life 
might  be  reduced  to  work  and  play.    One  must  have  both. 

The  recent  war  showed  how  destitute  our  boys  were  of  means  of  profitably 
using  leisure  time.  This  problem  becomes  more  acute  with  the  increased 
use  of  machinery  and  the  reduction  in  time  needed  for  providing  our  mate- 
rial necessities.  With  the  eight-hour  working  day  comes  the  increased 
hours  of  leisure.  Since  it  is  in  the  unoccupied  time  that  our  native  impulses 
and  tendencies  assert  themselves  most  freely,  it  is  important  that  these 
impulses  should  have  been  so  exercised  that  the  recreative  activities  should 
be  upbuilding.  Is  it  not  safe  to  say  that  if  in  school  a  boy  has  received 
enjoyment  from  participating  in  and  listening  to  good  music,  that  he  will 
choose  that  as  one  way  of  filling  in  his  leisure  hours?  If  we  can  add  to  the 
fulfillment  of  a  more  complete  life  by  teaching  music  in  our  schools,  have  we 
a  right  to  deprive  any  child  of  that  inheritance? 

The  importance  of  music  has  been  realized  in  many  sections  of  our  country 
and  in  many  cities  do  we  find  it  occupying  a  large  place  in  the  curriculums. 
It  would  be  safe  to  say  now,  with  the  great  development  that  has  taken  place, 
especially  in  the  high  schools  within  the  last  ten  years,  that  no  high  school 
can  now  reasonably  consider  itself  progressive  if  it  is  not  trying  to  give  to 
its  students  as  much  music  as  it  possibly  can,  with  its  size  and  equipment. 

All  that  is  recommended  cannot  be  carried  on  in  all  schools.  Unless  we 
have  vision,  however,  growth  stops.  Therefore,  more  that  we  can  hope  to  do 
immediately  all  over  the  State  is  embodied,  hoping  that  it  may  create  a  larger 
vision,  and  an  incentive  for  the  future. 

Kinds  of  Students 

There  are  perhaps  three  different  kinds  of  students  whom  we  must  keep 
in  our  minds.  First,  there  are  those  who  are  unmusical  and  are  not  inter- 
ested in  music.  Then  there  is  the  group,  by  far  the  largest,  which  is  made 
up  of  those  who  enjoy  singing,  who  are  musical  and  interested  to  the  point 
of  wanting  to  get  a  great  deal  without  particularly  wanting  to  become  per- 
formers. A  third  group  includes  those  who  want  music  as  a  vocation  or 
whose  talents  are  such  that  they  may  become  skilled  amateurs.  Just  as  in 
other  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  we  find  students  with  varying  capacities  to 
which  we  must  administer. 
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How  Shall  We  Meet  the  Problem? 

Equipment  Necessary 

To  accomplish  results  in  High-School  Music,  there  must  be  a  well-equipped 
teacher.  What  constitutes  a  well-equipped  music  teacher?  There  are  two 
requirements  without  which  she  cannot  succeed.  She  may  have  numberless 
other  assets,  but  she  must  be  both  a  musician  and  a  teacher.  By  musician  is 
not  necessarily  meant  a  solo  artist.  She  must,  however,  have  a  broad  knowl- 
edge and  experience  with  musical  matters,  involving  study,  and  contacts. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  music  teacher  have  knowledge  of  the  real 
technique  of  teaching,  an  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  the  adolescent 
boy  and  girl  with  whom  she  must  deal,  and  an  understanding  of  public  school 
conditions  in  order  that  she  may  be  a  sympathetic  member  of  the  high-school 
staff,  doing  her  part  to  cooperate  with  others  in  carrying  out  the  school 
policies  and  bringing  to  fruition  the  best  possible  results  in  her  own  field. 
Many  studio  teachers,  who  are  excellent  as  such,  are  utterly  incapable  of 
teaching  public-school  music  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  handle  groups 
of  children.  The  success  or  failure  of  music  in  the  high  school  lies  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

The  best  teacher  in  the  world  must  have  some  place  in  which  to  work. 
The  minimum  equipment  is  a  room  in  which  she  can  hold  her  classes  without 
interruption  and  a  good  piano,  kept  in  tune,  and  a  talking  machine.  Add  to 
this  a  small  library  of  books,  music  needed  for  chorus  work  and  records. 

Credits  for  Music 

The  subject  of  credits  in  music  involves  a  great  many  perplexing  features 
differing  with  schools.  Each  school  has  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  in  this 
realm.  Unless  the  teacher  makes  the  music  work  of  such  a  type  that  she 
can  honestly  feel  that  it  is  functioning  to  as  great  an  extent  as  other  subjects, 
the  school  must  not  grant  credit  for  it.  Music,  when  credited,  must  involve 
as  much  work  as  other  subjects.  It  is  most  undesirable  that  students  should 
feel  that  music  is  a  "snap  course."  The  recommendations  of  the  high-school 
committee  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference,  accepted  by  the 
conference  and  used  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization 
of  Secondary  Education,  appointed  by  the  N.  E.  A.,  Bulletin  1917,  No.  49, 
follow: 

I.  "All  study  of  music,  or  exercise  in  music,  undertaken  by  any  high  school 
as  part  of  the  scholastic  routine  shall  be  credited  by  that  school. 

II.  "The  amount  of  credit  so  granted  shall  be  equal  in  every  case,  hour  foi 
hour,  to  that  granted  by  the  same  school  for  any  other  subject,  with  the 
following  qualifications: 

III.  "All  subjects,  musical  or  otherwise,  are  understood  in  the  report  to  be 
on  a  basis  of  double  or  single  credit,  accordingly  as  they  do  or  do  not  neces 
sitate  a  period  of  study  in  preparation  for  each  period  of  recita/tion.  Thus, 
as  applied  to  music,  chorus  practice,  which  requires  no  preparation,  would 
receive  equal  credit  with  drawing,  which  requires  none.  On  the  other  hand 
each  recitation  hour  in  harmony  should  receive  double  the  credit  of  each 
chorus  recitation  hour,  inasmuch  as  harmony  requires  preparation  study 
that  can  be  certified;  and  again,  harmony  should  be  credited  hour  for  hour 
of  scheduled  recitation,  equally  with  mathematics  or  any  subject  similarly 
requiring  outside  study." 
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Since  all  schools  cannot  offer  all  courses  recommended  because  to  do  so 
would  necessitate  elaborate  organization  and  equipment,  local  conditions 
must  determine  the  selection.  Under  no  conditions,  however,  should  chorus 
singing  be  omitted.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  orchestra,  it  is  strongly 
urged. 

Chorus  Singing 

Chorus  singing  may  be  required  or  elective.  This  is  again  dependent  on 
local  conditions.  The  required  chorus  is  urged  when  the  music  interest  is 
great,  but  when  conditions  are  such  as  to  cause  little  interest  in  music  the 
elective  chorus  may  be  more  feasible.  In  the  latter  case,  there  should  be  at 
least  one  period  a  week  of  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes  when  the  whole 
school  is  required  to  meet  in  an  assembly,  at  which  time  music  should  be 
considered.  This  period  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  music 
to  all.    It  should  be  a  music  period. 

Regular  chorus,  be  it  elective  or  required,  should  rehearse  as  a  minimum 
one  one-hour  period  per  week,  or  two  thirty-minute  periods. 

In  an  elective  chorus  the  requirements  should  be  placed  at  a  minimum,  the 
one  necessary  requirement  being  that  the  student  be  able  to  carry  a  tune. 

Chorus  should  be  offered  to  pupils  of  all  years. 

In  small  schools  it  is  not  wise  to  divide  the  chorus  according  to  years.  In 
larger  schools  it  is  advisable  to  make  divisions.  For  example,  one  of  Junior 
and  Senior  students,  one  of  Sophomore  year  students  and  a  third  of  Fresh- 
men. 

In  Junior  High  Schools  it  may  be  wise  because  of  voice  conditions  to  have 
eighth-  and  ninth-year  students  in  a  chorus — while  the  seventh-year  students 
have  a  chorus  of  their  own,  or  perhaps  continue  class  work. 

In  all  situations  the  child  must  be  considered.  Frequent  individual  voice 
tests  must  be  given  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  know  the  limitations  of 
each  voice  and  the  part  each  ought  to  sing.  With  voices  changing,  what  a 
child  sings  today  may  not  be  what  he  ought  to  sing  a  month  from  today.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  an  evenly  balanced  chorus  in  a  high  school  is  not 
possible  if  the  best  interest  of  the  voices  is  being  followed.  The  immature 
voices  do  not  permit  it.  The  inside  parts  will  be  weak,  there  being  few 
altos  and  tenors  generally  in  this  early  stage  of  the  changed  voice.  The 
teacher  must  make  the  best  of  the  situation,  not  trying  to  secure  balance  by 
forcing  voices  on  parts  that  are  not  in  their  range. 

The  chorus  work  should  have  a  definite  objective.  "Mere  efficient  con- 
quering of  one  song  after  another,  with  no  thought  for  comparative  musical 
merit,  should  not  constitute  the  practice.  Correct  use  of  voice  and  intelli- 
gent phrasing  should  be  the  rule.  Further,  if  the  pupils  are  not  yet  pro- 
ficient in  sight  singing  and  thoroughly  well-informed  in  elementary  theory, 
these  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  chorus  work." 

The  material  of  this  most  important  phase  of  music  must  be  carefully 
selected.  In  selecting  music  you  must  see  that  the  soprano  and  tenor  do  not 
run  too  high  and  that  the  alto  and  bass  do  not  lie  too  low.  Our  boys  and 
girls  at  this  time  are  not  yet  fully  matured,  so  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
fully  matured  voices. 

Selections  to  be  used  should  be  chosen  with  the  utmost  care.  No  common- 
place tune,  badly  harmonized,  should  be  used  because  the  text  "means  well." 
This  is  especially  true  of  new  music.    Certain  old  melodies  should  be  pre- 
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served.  The  chorus  work  should  not  be  vitiated  by  use  of  numbers  of  songs 
that  no  musician  would  regard  as  belonging  to  the  realm  of  music.  The 
songs  used  should  be  in  the  same  idiom  as  that  music  which  all  concede  it  is 
the  purpose  of  a  musical  education  to  lead  the  student  to  love  and  enjoy. 

There  should  be  a  continuous  growth  as  a  result  of  the  chorus  work.  It 
should  not  be  possible  for  a  student  to  emerge  from  four  years  of  chorus 
work  and  then  be  as  far  from  understanding  a  Beethoven  Sonata  as  he  was 
when  he  began. 

"The  chorus  class  is  primarily  for  the  development  and  appreciation  of 
music  and  the  chorus  music  should  be  the  chief  material  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  appreciation.  The  chorus  class  is  the  occasion  for  bringing  the 
large  student  body  into  contact  with  musical  literature  and  the  instructor,  in 
his  desire  for  excellence  of  performance,  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  main 
object  of  the  course." 

Glee  Clubs  (Elective) 

Boys'  glee  clubs,  girls'  glee  clubs  and  glee  clubs  of  mixed  voices  may  be 
wanted.  These  usually  have  to  be  organized  as  extra-curricular  activities 
with  meetings  out  of  school  hours. 

Where  the  chorus  singing  is  weak,  the  glee  club  membership  should  be 
large.  Where  the  chorus  work  is  good  the  glee  club  membership  should  be 
limited  with  the  requirement  of  more  superior  work. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  separate  clubs,  allowing  them  to  combine  occasionally 
for  the  programs. 

The  question  of  credit  for  glee  club-work  must  rest  with  the  local  author- 
ity whose  decision  must  rest  on  quality  of  work  done  and  its  comparative 
value. 

There  are  teachers  who  think  it  should  have  credit,  while  others  like  to 
keep  it  an  honorary  extra-curricular  club  for  the  more  musical  students. 

Orchestra  (Elective) 

There  is  perhaps  no  organization  more  valuable  to  a  school  than  an 
orchestra.  It  is  to  be  encouraged  and  a  beginning  made  no  matter  how  few 
the  instruments.  A  piano  and  two  violins  can  be  used  as  a  start.  (Material 
for  such  combination  may  be  ordered  from  Carl  Fischer,  New  York.)  The 
desire  to  learn  to  play  orchestral  instruments  is  contagious  so  that  with 
little  encouragement  you  can  find  boys  and  girls  who  will  learn  to  play  the 
clarinet  and  flute.  The  orchestra  in  large  high  schools  began  with  small 
groups.  The  growth  has  been  gradual.  Big  things  must  not  be  expected  in 
a  short  time.    Patience  in  helping  the  growth  is  paramount. 

"This  study  should  be  offered  in  all  the  years  of  the  high  school.  The 
musicianship  that  results  naturally  from  ensemble  playing  is  more  advanced 
that  that  which  results  from  ensemble  singing.  More  hours  of  practice  and 
preparation  are  necessary  before  successful  participation  is  possible."  .  .  . 
The  course  in  orchestra  must  be  thorough  and  well-organized  to  attain  its 
best  ends.    The  following  recommendations  are  urged: 

1.  The  instruments  should  be  played  in  the  manner  of  their  solo  capacities, 
the  ideals  of  chamber  music,  and  the  refund  treatment  of  each  part  in  a 
symphony  orchestra  ever  being  kept  in  mind. 

2.  Music  should  be  selected  that,  however  easy,  still  recognizes  these  par- 
ticular values  for  each  and  every  instrument. 
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3.  The  orchestra  should  be  considered  an  orchestral  class  or  orchestral 
study  club  primarily,  and  a  factor  for  the  diversion  of  the  school  only  inci- 
dentally. 

4.  Each  student  should  be  provided  with  an  orchestral  part  for  home  study 
and  should  be  expected  to  prepare  his  music  between  orchestral  practices. 
This  requirement  is  especially  important  where  school  credit  is  given  to  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra. 

5.  Instruments  should  be  bought  by  or  for  the  school,  to  remain  school 
property,  and  should  be  loaned,  under  proper  restrictions  to  students  who 
will  learn  to  play  them.  Instruments  such  as  the  double  bass,  timpani, 
French  horn,  oboe  and  bassoon,  should  be  bought.  Only  by  such  means  can 
orchestral  richness  and  sonority  be  secured,  the  real  idiom  of  the  orchestra 
be  exemplified,  and  advanced  orchestral  literature  be  made  practicable  to  the 
student.    There  should  be  at  least  one  two-hour  rehearsal  a  week. 

Preparatory  Music  Course  (Elective) 

A  course  in  elementary  theory  and  sight  singing  is  earnestly  recommended. 
All  who  are  interested  in  music  should  be  eligible  to  it  and  those  students 
who  are  planning  to  go  into  the  field  of  teaching  should  be  urged  to  take  it 
that  they  may  get  some  musical  knowledge  and  background  before  entering 
the  colleges  and  teachers'  training  institutions.  This  course  with  the  chorus 
work  would  give  valuable  foundation.  There  should  be  enough  sections  of 
this  class  so  that  it  need  not  have  more  than  twenty-five  students  in  it.  It 
should  require  outside  work  to  the  same  extent  as  other  subjects,  be  carried 
on  in  the  same  seriousness  as  other  classes,  and  receive  credit  on  a  par  with 
other  subjects. 

This  course  should  cover  the  details  of  major,  minor  and  chromatic  scales, 
key  signatures,  intervals,  note  values,  time  signatures,  measures,  dynamic 
signs,  tempo  marks,  etc.  These  should  be  applied  to  actual  music.  This 
course  should  include  sight  singing  and  ear  training,  stressing  both  class  and 
individual  work.  In  sight  singing  they  should  acquire  the  ability  by  the  end 
of  the  year  to  sing  any  part  of  a  simple  folk  tune  or  hymn  at  sight  with 
words  or  syllables. 

As  part  of  this  general  course  there  should  be  a  simple  course  in  music 
appreciation.  In  this  course  the  main  aim  should  be  to  develop  a  love  for 
music  through  contact  with  much  that  will  bring  to  them  such  satisfactions 
that  they  will  enjoy  the  best  music.  To  accomplish  this  we  must  use  ma- 
terial within  their  comprehension. 

This  class  should  meet  at  least  three  forty-five  minute  periods  a  week  for 
one  year. 

In  this  class  simple  material  must  be  used,  e.  g.,  Hollis  Dann,  Books  II,  III; 
Progressive  Music  Series,  Book  I;  Primary  Melodies  (Newton),  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany; Progressive  Melodies  (Baldwin),  Ginn  &  Company. 

Harmony  (Elective) 

In  such  schools  where  there  is  the  organization,  the  teachers,  and  where 
the  students  have  had  previous  work  enough,  either  in  school  or  out,  classes 
in  harmony  may  be  formed.  These  classes,  since  they  would  require  outside 
work  to  the  same  extent  as  other  subjects,  should  be  credited  on  the  same 
basis. 
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Appreciation  (Elective) 

It  is  much  better  to  have  the  appreciation  course  in  which  intensive  work, 
including  music  form,  history,  biography,  done  as  Junior  and  Senior  subjects. 
In  that  case  the  students  are  more  mature.  The  background  received  in 
chorus  and  theory,  with  the  incidental  appreciation  done  in  connection  with 
them,  makes  the  student  better  able  to  understand  and  comprehend  the  more 
mature  thought  and  feeling  of  the  music  which  should  be  the  basis  of  the 
course. 

In  all  appreciation  work  great  care  and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
must  be  exercised  in  making  preparation,  in  order  that  she  may  so  guide  the 
lesson  that  it  will  be  one  of  passive  listening  only.  The  lesson  must  lead 
the  students  to  intelligent  listening  in  which  they  feel  a  participation.  For 
methods  of  procedure  and  projects  that  may  be  used,  valuable  suggestions 
may  be  found  in  Golden  Treasury,  Book  I,  issued  by  the  School  Research 
Department,  Edison  Music  Research,  473  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City; 
Outlines  of  a  Brief  Study  of  Music  Appreciation  for  High  School,  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.;  An  Outline  of  Study  for  Public 
Schools  Based  on  Columbia  Graphophone  Records,  Educational  Department, 
Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

As  an  aid  and  impetus  to  the  acquaintance  and  use  of  the  better  music  the 
Memory  Music  Contest  has  proved  most  valuable.  It  has  been  enthusiastically 
used  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Much  detail,  showing  how  the  contests  are 
usually  conducted  may  be  had  by  writing  to  the  National  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music,  105  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Lake,  M.  L.,  The  American  Band  Arranger.    Carl  Fischer. 
Gordon,  L.  M.,  The  Modern  School  Orchestra  and  Its  Development. 
Willis  Music  Co. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Orchestra  Selections.  Eastern  Music  Super- 
visors' Conference.    Dr.  Rebmann,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Clappc,  Wind  Band.    Carl  Fischer. 

Dictionaries 

Baker,  Theodore,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Music.  Schirmer. 
Elson,  Music  Dictionary  (Pocket  Edition).  Oliver  Ditson  Co. 
Baker,  Theodore,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Music.  Schirmer. 
Groves,  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.  Presser. 

Theory  and  Harmony 

MacConnell,  Essentials  in  Musical  Definitions.  Ditson. 
Gehrkins,  Music  Notation  and  Terminology.  Barnes. 
Maryott,  H.,  Musical  Essentials.    John  Church. 
McLaughlin,  J.  M.,  Elements  and  Notation  of  Music.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Tapper,  Thomas,  First- Year  Musical  Theory.  A.  P.  Schmidt. 
Tapper,  Thomas,  First- Year  Harmony.    A.  P.  Schmidt. 
Tapper,  Thomas,  Second-Year  Harmony.    A.  P.  Schmidt. 
Leavitt,  H.  S.,  Practical  Lesson  Plans  in  Harmony.  Ginn. 
Alchin,  C.  A.,  Ear  Training  for  Teacher  and  Pupil.  Ditson. 
Alchin,  C.  A.,  Applied  Harmony.    Lyon  &  Healy,  Chicago. 
Alchin,  G.  A.,  Tone  Thinking  and  Ear  Testing.    Lyon  &  Healy,  Chicago. 
Robi?ison,  F.  W.,  Aural  Harmony.  Schirmer. 
Goetschins,  Percy,  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Tone  Relations. 
-  Schirmer. 

Goetschins,  Percy,  Exercises  in  Melody  Writing.  Schirmer. 
Dann,  Hollis,  Complete  Manual  for  Teachers.  American  Book  Co. 
Heacox,  A.  E.,  Ear  Training.  Presser. 

P?-ogressive  Music  Scries,  Teachers'  Manual.    Silver  Burdett  &  Co. 
Matthews,  Blanche,  Class  Work  in  Music  (First  Year).  Presser. 

History  and  Appreciation 

Hamilton,  C.  E.,  Outlines  of  Music  History.  Ditson. 
Pratt,  Waldo  S.,  History  of  Music.  Schirmer. 
Stanford  and  Forsyth,  History  of  Music.  Macmillan. 
Tapper  and  Goetschins,  Essentials  in  Music  History.  Scribner. 
Krehbiel,  H.  E.,  How  to  Listen  to  Music.  Scribner. 
Faulkner,  A.  S.,  What  We  Hear  in  Music.    Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company. 
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Victor  Book,  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  With  Charts.    Victor  Talk- 
ing Machine  Company. 
Victor  Book  of  Opera.    Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 
Streatfield,  Life  Stories  of  Great  Composers.  Presser. 
Fryberger,  Agnes  M.,  Listening  Lessons  in  Music.    Silver  Burdett  Co. 
Dickinson,  Edward,  The  Education  of  a  Music  Lover.  Schribner. 
Hayward,  The  Lesson  in  Appreciation.  Macmillan. 
Douones,  Olin,  The  Lure  of  Music.    Harper  &  Bros. 
MacPherson,  Stewart,  Music  and  Its  Appreciation.    Boston  Music  Co. 
Gi'dman,  Lawrence,  Phases  of  Modern  Music. 
Parry,  C.  C.  H.,  Studies  of  Great  Composers.  Routledge. 
Mason,  Daniel  Gregory,  Romantic  Composers. 
Mason,  Daniel  Gregory,  Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners. 
Mason,  Daniel  Gregory,  A  Child's  Guide  to  Music.    The  Century  Co. 
Mason,  Daniel  Gregory,  Contemporary  Composers.  Macmillan. 
Upton,  George,  The  Standard  Symphonies.    McClurg  &  Co. 
Upton,  George,  The  Standard  Operas.    McClurg  &  Co. 
Upton,  George,  The  Standard  Oratorios.    McClurg  &  Co. 
Upton,  George,  The  Standard  Cantatas.    McClurg  &  Co. 
Upton,  George,  The  Standard  Concert  Guide.    McClurg  &  Co. 
ScTioles,  F.  A.,  Listeners  Guide  to  Music.    Oxford  University  Press. 
Parry,  0.  C.  H.,  The  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music.    D.  Appleton. 
Henderson,  W.  J.,  What  is  Good  Music.  Chas.  Scribner. 
Mason,  From  Grieg  to  Brahms.    Chas.  Scribner. 
MacDowell,  Historical  and  Critical  Essays.  Schmidt. 

Musical  Magazines  and  Newspapers 

School  Music  (for  Teacher),  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Musical  Bulletin  (Free),  American  Book  Company. 

The  Supervisors'  Journal,  published  by  National  Supervisors  Con- 
ference. Edited  by  Oscar  Bowen,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Musical  America  (weekly),  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Musical  Digest  (weekly),  New  York  City. 

The  E'tude,  Theo.  Presser,  Philadelphia. 

The  Musician,  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Musical  Courier,  New  York  City. 

The  Musical  Leader,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Musical  Observer,  New  York  City. 

Musical  Quarterly,  Schirmer,  New  York  City. 

Music  Education  (Digest  of  Music  News  for  School  and  College), 
Edwin  S.  Barnes,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Publishers 

C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.,  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Book  Company,  100  Washington  Square,  New  York. 

Silver  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

A.  S.  Barnes  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  Music  Publisher,  New  York. 

Oliver  Ditson,  New  York  and  Boston. 

Theodore  Presser,  1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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G.  Schirmer,  New  York  and  Boston. 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Macmillan  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Willis  Music  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

M.  Witmark,  Music  Publisher,  New  York  City. 

A.  C.  McClurg,  330-352  Ohio  Street,  Chicago. 

Clayton  Summy,  Chicago. 

Publishers  of  Orchestra  Music  Especially 

Lyon  &  Healy,  Chicago. 

John  Church  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Leo  Feist,  Feist  Building,  New  York  City. 

Emil  Ascher,  1155  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Sam  Fox  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

White-Smith  Music  Co.,  62  Stanhope  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
J.  W.  Jenkins  &  Sons  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
J.  W.  Pepper  &  Son,  33d  and  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Willis  Music  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Orchestra  Music  for  High  Schools 

The  School  and  Community  Orchestra,  Book  I.    Willis  Music  Co. 

The  School  and  Community  Orchestra,  Book  II.  Willis  Music  Co. 

The  Progressive  Orchestra.    Willis  Music  Co. 

The  Fox  Favorite  Orchestra  Folio.    Sam  Fox. 

Ditson's  March  Folio  for  Orchestra.  Ditson. 

Carl  Fischer's  Concert  Folio,  No.  1. 

Carl  Fischer's  Concert  Folio,  No.  2. 

Beginners'  Orchestra  (Very  easy),  McCosh.   E.  T.  Root  &  Son,  Chicago. 

Ditson  Amateur  Orchestra  Folio.    Oliver  Ditson  Co. 

Violin  Ensemble  (2,  3  and  4  violins  with  piano).    M.  Witmark. 

Three  Little  Symphonies  (2  violins  and  piano).    Dancla,  Op.  109. 

Catalogue  for  (2,  3,  4  violins  with  piano).  Fischer. 

Violin  Ensemble  (Hermann).  Fischer. 

For  supplementary  list  of  graded  material  consult: 
Glen  Woods'  School  Orchestras  and  Bands. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Orchestra  Selections  of  Eastern  Music. 
Supervisors'  Conference  and  Catalogues  of  Publishers. 

Material  for  High  School  Chorus  Collections 

Laurel  Songs  for  Juniors,  Armitage.    C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 

Laurel  Music  Reader,  Tomlins.    C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 

Laurel  Song  Book  (difficult),  Tomlins.  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 

Laurel  Unison  Songs,  Armitage.    C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 

School  Song  Book,  McConathy.  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 

The  Halcyon  Song  Book.    Silver  Burdett  &  Co. 

Songs  Everyone  Should  Know,  Johnson.    American  Book  Co. 

Twice  Fifty-five  Community  Songs.    C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 

Glee  and  Chorus  Book,  McCollins.    American  Book  Co. 

Junior  Songs,  Dann.    American  Book  Co. 

Songs  We  Like  to  Sing,  Alexander.    Silver  Burdett  &  Co. 

Standard  Praise  Book.  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 

School  Hymnal,  Dann.    American  Book  Co. 

Art  Songs  for  High  Schols  (Difficult),  Earhart.    American  Book  Co. 
Standard  Songs.  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 
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Glee  Clubs 

New  Songs  for  Glee  Clubs,  Hinds.    Noble  &  Eldrige. 

New  Songs  for  Male  Quartette,  Hinds.   Noble  &  Eldrige. 

Glee  Club  Songs  for  Both  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs.    Fullerton  &  Gray, 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
Assembly  Songs,  Nos.  I  and  II,  Girls'  Voices,  Dann.  Novello. 
Seminary  Series,  Vols.  Ill  and  IV,  Women's  Voices.  Schirmer. 
Ten  Choruses  (Women's  Voices),  Chapius.    Boston  Music  Co. 
Commencement  Trios  (Unchanged  Voices),  Dann.   American  Book  Co. 
Part  Songs  for  Male  Voices,  Meyer.    American  Book  Co. 
Part  Songs  for  Female  Voices,  Meyer.    American  Book  Co. 
High  School  Song  Book  (Boys'  Voices),  Zeiner.  Macmillan. 
The  Apollo  Song  Book  (Boys'  Voices).  Ginn. 
High  School  Glee  Clubs  (Male  Voices).    J.  S.  Parks,  York,  Neb. 
Songs  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges  (Male  Voices),  Wood.   B.  F.  Lent, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Laurel  Songs  (Girls'  Voices),  Armitage.    C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 
Part  Songs  for  Girls'  Voices,  Shirley.    American  Book  Co. 
Standard  Songs  (Boys'  Voices).  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 

Christmas  Music 

Christmas  Carols,  Tomlins.    American  Book  Co. 

Christmas  Carols  and  Hymns,  Dann.    American  Book  Co. 

Christmas  Carols,  Standard  Songs  No.  4.    C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 

Christmas  Carols,  Bryant.    Amreican  Book  Co. 

Christmas  Carols,  Old  and  New,  Father  Finn.    C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 

Works  for  High  School 

The  Holy  City,  Gaul. 

Gallia,  Counod. 

Christmas  Eve,  Gade. 

Christmas  Eve,  Saint-Saens. 

Hear  My  Prayer,  Mendelssohn. 

Hymn  of  Praise,  Mendelssohn. 

The  Rose  Maiden,  Cowen. 

The  Building  of  the  Ship,  Lahee. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  Anderton. 

Hero  and  Leander,  Lloyd. 

The  Mound  Builders,  Bliss. 

Ruth,  Gaul. 

Contest  of  the  Nations,  Page. 

Tannhauser,  arranged  for  High  School  by  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 
Martha,  arranged  for  High  School  by  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 
Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast,  Coleridge-Taylor. 

Single  Numbers  (Unchanged  Voice)  Seventh-  and  Eighth- 
Grade  Boys 

The  Tinker's  Chorus  from  Robin  Hood. 
The  Cooper's  Song  from  Boccacio. 
The  Storm  Fiend,  Hullah. 
Out  on  the  Deep,  Lohr. 
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Anchored,  Watson. 
The  Bugler,  Pinsuti. 
The  Postillion,  Molloy. 

Unchanged  Voices  (Two-part  Songs) 

Lullaby,  Beacon  Series,  143. 
Sing  On,  Sweet  Bird,  Beacon  Series,  13. 
Barcarolle,  Beacon  Series,  176. 
Jolly  Winter,  Beacon  Series,  224. 
Beneath  the  Eaves,  Beacon  Series,  158. 
Merry  June,  Vincent,  Laurel  Octavo. 
Lullaby,  Coda  Series,  155. 
♦  Swing  Song,  Coda  Series,  230. 

Maybells  and  the  Flowers;  The  Angel,  Coda  Series,  279. 
The  Shower,  Coda  Series,  197. 

0  Wert  Thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast,  Mendelssohn. 

1  Would  That  My  Love,  Mendelssohn. 
Blow,  Soft  Winds,  Charles  Vincent. 
When  Life  is  Brightest,  Pinsuti. 
Kerry  Dance,  Molloy. 

Three-part  Songs  (Unchanged  Voices) 

Voice  of  the  Western  Wind,  Beacon  Series,  77. 

Be  Glad,  Lass  and  Lad,  Beacon  Series,  181. 

Come,  Gentle  Sleep,  Beacon  Series,  194. 

The  Water  Nymphs,  Coda  Series,  286. 

The  Happy  Miller,  Coda  Series,  9. 

The  Dance  Invites  Us,  Coda  Series,  152. 

O  Pretty  Red-Lipped  Daisy,  Coda  Series,  232. 

Sweet  May,  Coda  Series,  106. 

The  Composer  and  the  Street  Band,  Brahms. 

Dragon  Flies,  W.  Bargel. 

"Lords  and  Ladies  All  are  We,"  Thomas. 

Lullaby  from  Erminie,  Jakabowski. 

The  Minuet,  Boccherini. 

Nursery  Rhyme  (Suite),  A.  F.  M.  Constance. 
Philomel,  Nevin. 
Dame  Cuckoo,  Hiller. 

Cantatas   (Unchanged  Voices) 

The  Garden  of  Flowers,  Denza.    H.  W.  Gray  Co. 
King  Rene's  Daughter,  Smart.    H.  W.  Gray  Co. 
The  Lady  of  Shalott,  Bendall.    H.  W.  Gray  Co. 
The  Legend  of  Bregens,  Bendall.    H.  W.  Gray  Co. 
Pan,  Bliss.    Willis  Music  Co. 

Hiawatha's  Childhood,  Whiteley.  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 
Bird  Raptures,  Nell  Earhart.  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 
O  Night,  O  Lovely  Night,  Bliss.  Willis  Music  Co. 
Mandolins  and  Moonlight,  Bliss.  Willis  Music  Co. 
Toys  of  the  Floating  Island,  Bliss.  Willis  Music  Co. 
The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter,  Fletcher.  Novello. 
A  Midsummer  Night,  Bliss.    John  Church. 
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Four-part  Songs 
S.  S.  A.  B. 

The  Revel  of  the  Leaves,  Coda  Series,  204. 
The  Miller's  Wooing,  Coda  Series,  240. 
Vacation  Song,  Coda  Series,  268. 
Song  of  the  Vikings,  Coda  Series,  100. 
Heaven  and  Earth  Display,  Coda  Series,  162. 
Fairy  Land  Waltz,  Coda  Series,  165. 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

Columhia,  Beloved,  Beacon  Series,  193. 

Farewell  to  the  Forest,  Beacon  Series,  39. 

Happy  and  Light,  Coda  Series,  44. 

Estudiantina,  Lacombe,  Laurel  Octavo. 

Gypsy  Ljfe,  Schumann,  Laurel  Octavo. 

The  Carnival,  Rossini,  Laurel  Octavo. 

The  Caravan,  Pinsuti,  Laurel  Octavo. 

Jack  Frost,  Gaul,  Laurel  Octavo. 

Country  Fair,  Abt.  Octavo. 

Spring  Song,  Pinsuti,  Octavo. 

Blue  Danube  Waltzes,  Strauss,  Octavo. 

The  Bridal  Chorus,  Cowen,  Octavo. 

Triumphal  March  from  Naaman,  Costa,  Octavo. 

Song  of  the  Tritons,  Molloy,  Octavo. 

All  Among  the  Barley,  Sterling,  Octavo. 

Daybreak,  Eaton  Faning. 

Song  of  the  Vikings,  Eaton  Faning. 

The  Skylark,  Barnby. 

O  Italia,  Italia,  Beloved,  Donizetti. 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,  George  Ingraham. 

May  Day,  Hadley. 

The  Merry  Miller,  DeKoven. 

Now  the  Roll  of  Lively  Drum,  from  the  Daughter  of  the  Regiment. 

Rustic  Song,  from  Rob  Roy. 

Come,  Dorothy,  Come,  Swabian  Folk  Song. 

Fairy  Song,  Zimmerman. 

Bells  of  Aberdorey,  Venables. 

The  Bugler,  Pinsuti. 

Male  Quartettes 

The  Aeronaut,  Glen  Woods. 

Bill  of  Fare,  Zallner. 

Curriculum,  Glen  Woods. 

Just  Caws  (Cause),  Bliss. 

Kentucky  Babe,  Geilul. 

A  Little  Dutch  Garden,  Spross. 

A  Picked  Up  Breakfast,  Andrews. 

The  Sweetest  Flower  that  Blows,  Hawley. 

Sweet  Miss  Mary,  Neidlinger. 

Dainty  Dorothea,  DeKoven. 

Toreador  Song,  from  Carmen. 

The  Old  Woman  in  the  Shoe,  Wing. 
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Song  of  the  Armorer,  Nevin. 
Doan  You  Cry.  Ma  Honey,  Smith. 
A  Mother  Goose  Tale,  Flint. 
My  Wild  Irish  Rose,  Olcott. 
Tate,  Woods. 

De  Coppah  Moon,  Shelley. 

The  Bugle  Calls  Away,  Greely. 

Sorrows  of  Werther,  Lynes. 

Dry  Yo  Eyes,  Landsberg. 

Lovely  Night,  Offenbach-Spiker. 

The  Night  Hath  a  Thousand  Eyes,  Nevin. 

Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginy,  Bland-Perkin. 

Darkies,  Wheeler. 

Marcheta,  Schertizinger. 

The  above  lists  are  merely  suggestive.  The  following  supplementary  mate- 
rial is  published.  Each  company  issues  a  well-graded  catalogue  from  which 
teachers  may  select  and  have  sent  on  approval  any  amount  desired.  The 
most  satisfactory  way  to  find  desirable  music  is  to  have  quantities  sent  in 
order  that  you  may  try  it.  What,  is  suitable  for  one  chorus  or  glee  club  may 
not  be  adapted  to  another. 

Beacon  Series.    Silver  Burdett  &  Co. 
Coda  Series.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Laurel  Octavo.    C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 
Natural  Music  Leaflets.    American  Book  Co. 

Stanhope  Edition  of  School  Music.    White-Smith  Publishing  Co. 

Silver  Song  Series.    Silver  Burdett  &  Co. 

School  Music  Leaflets.    P.  C.  Hayden,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Supplementary  Music  for  Schools.   Clayton  Summey,  Chicago. 

Willis  School  Songs.    Willis  Music  Co. 

School  Music  Material.    G.  Schirmer. 

Education  Music  Bureau,  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


LIST  OF  STATE  ADOPTED  TEXT-BOOKS 

Chorus  Books 

Baldwin  &  Newton — Familiar  Song  Classics  (Ginn). 

Baldwin  and  Newton — Standard  Song  Classics  (Ginn). 

Chadwick-McConathy-Birge-Miessner— Book  of  Choruses  (Silver). 

David  Bispham  Song  Book  (Winston). 

Earhart — Art  Songs  for  High  School  (American). 

Giddings  and  Newton — Junior  Song  and  Chorus  Book  (Ginn). 

Giddings— Standard  Chorus  Book  (Oliver  Ditson  Company). 

Hollis  Dann — Junior  Songs  (American). 

Hoover — Assembly  Hymn  and  Song  Collection  (Educational  Music  Bureau). 

Marshall — Halcyon  Song  Book  (Silver). 

McConathy  School  Song  Book  (Birchard). 

Ne  Collins — Glee  and  Chorus  Book  (American). 

Parsons — High  School  Song  Book  (Silver). 

Tomlins — Laurel  Music  Reader  (Birchard). 

Tomlins — Laurel  Song  Book  (Birchard). 

White— Lake  High  School  Song  Book  (Scott). 
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Zeiner — High  School  Song  Book,  Revised  (Macmillan). 

Golden  Book  of  Favorite  Songs  (Hail). 

Grey  Book  of  Favorite  Songs  (Hall). 

High  School  Assembly  Song  Book  (Barnes). 

No.  1,  Tivice  55  Community  Songs  (Brown  Book)  (Birchard). 

No.  2,  Twice  55  Community  Songs  (Green  Book)  (Birchard). 

Music  Appreciation 

Faulkner — What  We  Hear  in  Music  (Victor  Talking  Machine  Company). 

Hamilton — Music  Appreciation  (Oliver  Ditson  Company). 

Moyer — Introduction  to  Music  Appreciation  (Oliver  Ditson  Company). 

Theory  and  Harmony 

Anderson — First  JfO  Lessons  in  Harmony  (Birchard). 
Anderson — Second  40  Lessons  in  Harmony  (Bichard). 

Gardner — Essentials  of  Music  Theory  (Carl  Fischer — Cooper  Square,  New 
York). 

Heacox — Harmony  for  Ear,  Eye,  and  Keyboard  (Oliver  Ditson  Company). 
Maryott — Essentials  of  Harmony  (Gamble  Hinge  Co.,  67  E.  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago,  111). 

Tapper — First  Year  Harmony. 
Tapper — Second  Year  Harmony. 
Tapper — First  Year  Theory. 

Music  History 

Cooke — Standard  History  of  Music  (Theodore  Presser  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.). 

Forsyth — Progressive  History  of  Music  (Art  Publication  Society,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.). 

Hamilton — Outlines  of  Music  History  (Oliver  Ditson  Company). 
Mathews — Popular  History  of  MAisic  (John  Church  Company). 
Tapper  and  Goetichius — Essentials  of  Music  History  (Scribner). 
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AIMS  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

The  high  school  commercial  course  has  four  distinct  aims: 

1.  To  offer  a  practical  training  that  will  induce  a  larger  number  of  high- 
school  pupils  to  remain  in  school  for  a  longer  period. 

2.  To  equip  young  people  as  thoroughly  as  possible  to  engage  in  business 
affairs. 

3.  To  make  the  course  broad  enough  that  the  student,  after  completing  it, 
may  be  able  to  stand  upon  the  same  plane,  intellectually  and  socially,  as 
those  with  scientific  or  classical  training. 

4.  To  have  a  sufficiently  broad  course  and  to  teach  the  subject  in  such  a 
thorough  way  that,  should  the  student  later  elect  to  take  a  college  course, 
he  will  have  gained  the  necessary  information  and  developed  sufficient  mental 
strength  to  do  as  efficient  college  work  in  his  special  field  as  students  can  do 
in  other  courses. 

Stenography 

Stenography  is  the  art  of  writing  by  the  use  of  contractions  or  arbitrary 
symbols. 

The  purpose  of  a  course  in  stenography  in  the  high  school  is  at  least  partly 
vocational,  and  serves  as  training  for  stenographic  or  secretarial  work.  When 
properly  taught  this  course  also  trains  for  such  qualities  as  neatness,  mental 
alertness,  concentrated  effort,  and  develops  attention  to  details. 

As  indicated  in  the  best  books  on  this  subject,  the  work  begins  with  the 
study  of  correct  spelling  by  sound,  shorthand  characters  for  consonants  and 
vowels,  and  the  writing  of  simple  words  and  phrases.  This  is  followed  by 
short  sentences,  messages,  and  letters.  This  work  is  pursued  for  some  time, 
eventually  advancing  to  an  exhaustive  study  of  stenography  until  one  is  able 
to  take  dictation  with  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

The  text-books  used  must  be  those  adopted  from  this  list  by  the  County  in  which  the 
school  is  situated. 

These  texts  will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  work  as  suggested  above. 

Gregg — Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  Revised  (Gregg). 

Gregg — Gregg  Speed  Studies  (Gregg). 

Gregg — Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand  (Gregg). 

Howard — Phonographic  Amanuensis  (Phonographic). 

Howard — Progressive  Dictation  Exercises  (Phonographic). 

Pitman — Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,  New  Era  Edition  (Pitman). 

Reigner — Drills  and  Revieivs  in  Rowe  Shorthand  No.  53  (Rowe). 

Reigner — Graded  Exercises  in  Rowe  Shorthand  No.  55  (Rowe). 

Reigner — Rowe  Shorthand,  Revised  No.  5Jf  (Rowe). 

Bookkeeping 

Bookkeeping,  as  the  name  suggests,  is  the  art,  method,  or  practice  of 
recording  business  transactions  systematically. 
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Such  a  course  in  high  school  has  practical  value.  It  has  also  some  value  as 
training  for  systematic  thinking,  in  cultivating  self-reliance  and  in  estab- 
lishing confidence  in  the  pupil. 

The  elementary  work  in  this  subject  should  deal  quite  exhaustively  with 
the  interpretation  of  values  and  their  classification,  business  transactions, 
classification  of  accounts  and  the  theory  of  debit  and  credit.  The  uses  of  the 
journal,  cash  book,  invoice  and  sales  books,  and  general  ledger  should  be 
taught  thoroughly.  From  time  to  time  attention  should  be  called  to  business 
forms  in  most  common  use. 

The  advanced  work  in  bookkeeping  should  be  governed  very  largely  by 
the  nature  of  the  industries  of  the  community  in  which  the  course  is  offered. 
As  the  work  advances  special  columns,  special  ledgers,  and  controlling 
accounts  should  be  given  attention. 

The  State-adopted  text-books  in  bookkeeping  are  as  follows: 

The  text-books  used  in  any  school  must  be  those  adopted  from  this  list  by  the  county  in 
which  the  school  is  situated. 

Baker — Twentieth  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Fifteenth  Edition 
(Southwestern). 
First-Year  Text. 
Second-Year  Text. 

Two-Year  Text  (contains  First  and  Second  Year). 
Practice  Material  for  the  above  Text: 
Blanks  for  Exercises. 

Introductory  Practice  Set,  Part  I,  with  Vouchers. 
Introductory  Practice  Set,  Part  I,  without  Vouchers. 
Partnership  Practice  Set,  Part  II,  with  Vouchers. 
Partnership  Practice  Set,  Part  II,  without  Vouchers. 
Corporation  Practice  Set,  Part  III,  with  Vouchers. 
Corporation  Practice  Set,  Part  III,  without  Vouchers. 

Miner  and  El  well — Principles  of  Bookkeeping  (Ginn). 
First  Course. 

Intermediate  and  Advanced  Courses. 

Complete  Course. 

Blank  Books  for  Sets  I-IV. 

Blank  Books  for  Set  V 

Blank  Books  for  Set  VI 

Blank  Books  for  Set  VII. 

Blank  Books  for  Set  VIII. 

Blank  Business  Forms,  Box  A  (For  Sets  III  and  IV) 
Blank  Business  Forms,  Box  B  (For  Set  V) 
Blank  Business  Forms,  Box  C  (For  Set  VI) 

Incoming  Business  Forms: 

Tablet  A  (For  Sets  III  and  IV). 
Tablet  B  (For  Set  V). 
Tablet  C  (For  Set  VI) 

Rowe — Accounting  and  Business  Management  (Rowe)  : 

No.  1,  Part  One  (For  use  with  Laboratory  Unit  One  only). 
•No.  2,  Parts  One  and  Two  (For  use  with  Laboratory  Units  One  and  Two) 
No.  3,  Parts  III  and  IV.    (In  preparation.) 
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Practice  Sets: 

Laboratory  Unit  One — 

No.  5,  Budget  Transactions. 
No.  6,  Blank  Books. 
No.  7,  Outgoing  Papers. 
No.  8,  Piling  Envelopes. 

Laboratory  Unit  Two — 

No.  9,  Budget  of  Transactions. 
No.  10,  Blank  Books. 
No.  11,  Outgoing  Papers. 

Corporation  Accounting — 

No.  12,  Blank  Books. 
Cost  Accounting — 

No.  128,  Budget  of  Transactions. 

No.  129,  Blank  Books. 

No.  130,  Outgoing  Papers. 

Williams  and  Rogers  Series — New  Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping 
(American). 
Introductory  Course. 
Blanks  for  same. 
Forms  for  same. 
Vouchers  for  same. 

Advanced  Course. 

Grocery  Business  Outfit. 
Commission  Business  Outfit. 
Dry  Goods  Business  Outfit. 
Manufacturing  Business  Outfit. 
Complete  Course. 

*Bexell  and  Nichols — Principles  of  Bookkeeping  and  Farm  Accounts 
(American) . 
Blanks  for  same,  No.  1. 
Blanks  for  same,  No.  2. 
Blanks  for  same,  No.  3. 
Set  of  three. 

*This  book  is  not  for  schools  having  an  organized  commercial  course. 

Typewriting 

Every  good  commercial  course  includes  the  use  of  the  typewriter.  The  use 
of  this  machine  is  well-nigh  universal.  A  typewriter  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  equipment  of  every  well-furnished  office.  The  demand  for  efficient 
typists  is  constantly  growing  and  the  high  school  can  help  to  meet  this  de- 
mand with  the  right  sort  of  instruction. 

The  touch  method  is  used  almost  entirely.  The  work  in  the  courses  in 
typewriting  will  include  instruction  in  the  mechanism  of  the  machine;  use 
and  care  of  the  essential  parts;  manner  of  inserting  the  paper;  spacing; 
fingering  exercises  resulting  in  the  mastery  of  the  keyboard;  paragraphing; 
tabulating;  billing,  manifolding,  and  stenciling.  These  and  other  important 
matters  are  included  in  the  adopted  text-books. 
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State  Adopted  Text-books 

The  text  books  used  in  any  school  must  be  those  adopted  from  this  list  by  the  county  in 
which  the  school  is  situated. 

Fritz  and  Eldredge — Essentials  of  Expert  Typewriting  (American). 
Grisso — Twentieth  Century  Touch  Typewriting  (Southwestern). 
Pitman — Looseleaf  Typewriting  Cards  (Pitman). 
Ross — Intensive  Touch  Typeivriting  No.  66  (Rowe). 

Smith — Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,  Complete  Edition  (Pit- 
man). 

Sorelle — New  Rational  Typeivriting  (Gregg). 

Business  English 

(For  schools  that  prefer  a  special  text  for  commercial  students.) 
Bowlin-Marsh — Vocational  English  (Scott). 

Davis  and  Lingham — Business  and  English  Correspondence,  Revised 
(Ginn). 

Hammond  and  Herzberg — Style  Book  of  Business  English  (Pitman). 
Hotchkiss  and  Drew — Business  English  (American). 
Miles — English  in  Business  (Ronald). 

Spelling 

(For  schools  that  prefer  a  special  text  for  commercial  classes) 
Eldridge — Business  Speller  (American). 
Peters — Business  Speller  (Southwestern). 
Sorelle  and  Kitt — Words  (Gregg). 

Commercial  Law 

Gano — Commercial  Law,  Revised  (American). 

Huff  cut — Elements  of  Business  Laic,  Revised  (Ginn). 

Peters — Commercial  Law  (Southwestern). 

Richardson  and  Reed — Commercial  Law  No.  95  (Rowe). 

Commercial  Geography 

Brigham — Commercial  Geography,  Revised  (Ginn). 

Rocheleau — Geography  of  Commerce  and  Industry  (Educational). 

Robinson — Commercial  Geography  (Rand). 

Miscellaneous  Commercial  Subjects 

Introduction  to  Business 

Borden-Hooper — Banking  and  Business  Ethics  (Rand). 

Cadwallader — Business  Forms  and  Customs  for  Everyday  Use  (Winston). 

Schoch  and  Gross — Elements  of  Business  (American). 

Teller  and  Brown — First  Book  of  Business  Methods,  Revised.  (Rand). 

Thrift  Text  Series 
Bexel  and  Nichols — First  Lessons  in  Business  (Lippincott). 
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Office  Practice  and  Secretarial 

Cahill  and  Ruggeri — Office  Practice  (Macmillan). 
Sorelle  and  Gregg — Secretarial  Studies  (Gregg). 

Dictation 

Reigner — Dictation  Course  in  Business  Literature  (Rowe). 

Ben  Pitman  Shorthand  Outlines,  No.  174. 

Gregg  Shorthand  Outlines,  No.  171. 

Rowe  Shorthand  Outlines,  No.  170. 
Reigner — Advanced  Dictation  and  Secretarial  Training  (Rowe). 

Ben  Pitman  Shorthand  Outlines,  No.  184. 

Gregg  Shorthand  Outlines,  No.  181. 

Rowe  Shorthand  Outlines,  No.  180.  . 

Budget  of  Forms,  No.  190. 
Sorelle  and  Gregg — Secretarial  Dictation  (Gregg). 

Salesmanship 

Brisco — Retail  Salesmanship  Source  Book  (Ronald). 
Brisco — Retail  Salesmanship  (Ronald). 
Leigh — Elements  of  Retailing  (Appleton). 

Business  Organization  and  Administration 
De  Hass — Business  Organization  and  Administration  (Gregg). 

Business  Training 

Bishop — Short  Course  in  Business  Training  (University). 
Bishop — Teacher's  Manual  for  above  (Univeristy) . 
Nichols — Junior  Business  Training  (American). 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


The  term  physical  education  is  sometimes  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
hygiene  of  childhood  and  youth.  Others  would  limit  it  to  more  or  less  sys- 
tematic exercise  of  the  neuro-muscular  apparatus  in  order  to  promote  and 
conserve  the  perfect  functioning  of  the  entire  human  mechanism,  to  make  it 
what  Huxley  called  the  ready  servant  of  the  will,  and  to  develop  correct 
motor  habits.  A  usage  more  in  conformity  with  the  present  conception  of 
man's  nature  as  a  unit  is  that  which  sees  in  measures  insuring  bodily  health 
and  the  right  kind  and  amount  of  motor  activity  an  avenue  of  approach 
through  which  the  whole  individual  may  be  influenced  for  good,  in  mind  and 
character  as  well  as  in  body;  it  employs  the  word  physical  to  denote  the 
means,  and  not  the  end. 

PURPOSE 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  courses  in  physical  education  are  as  follows: 
(1)  To  develop  organic  vigor,  provide  neuro-muscular  training,  promote 
bodily  and  mental  poise,  correct  postural  defects,  secure  the  more  advanced 
forms  of  coordination,  strength,  and  endurance,  and  to  promote  such  desir- 
able moral  and  social  qualities,  as  appreciation  of  the  value  of  cooperation, 
self-subordination,  and  obedience  to  authority,  and  higher  ideals,  courage, 
and  wholesome  interest  in  truly  recreational  activities;  (2)  to  promote  a 
hygienic  school  and  home  life,  secure  scientific  sanitation  of  school  buildings, 
playgrounds,  and  athletic  fields,  and  the  equipment  thereof. 

Outline  of  Course 

1.  Posture  or  setting-up  drills. 

2.  Formation  drills  and  marching. 

3.  Free-hand  gymnastics. 

4.  Dancing — (Folk  Aesthetic)  Rhythmic  exercises. 

5.  Apparatus  work. 

6.  Games. 

Time  Allotment  for  Physical  Education 

1.  Daily  setting-up  drills  in  class  room — 2  5-minute  periods — 

10  minutes    50  minutes 

2.  Gymnastic  lessons — 2  50-minute  periods  a  week   100  minutes 


Total  periods  per  week   150  minutes 

Material  and  program  of  exercises  for  boys  and  girls. 

Suggestions 

It  will  be  of  growing  advantage  to  recognize  and  develop  leadership  among 
the  older  boys  and  girls  and  use  them  as  assistant  play-leaders  of  the  lower 

classes. 

Rhythmic  exercises  in  the  form  of  dance  steps  and  folk  dances  are  optional. 
In  planning  and  conducting  athletics  it  should  be  recognized  that  girls  are 
different  from  boys,  physically  and  mentally,  during  their  high  school  years. 
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It  is  the  exceptional  girl  who  enjoys  the  vigorous  athletic  sports  of  the  boys, 
and  such  girls  should  be  guarded  from  over-exertion  in  all  their  exercises, 
but  they  need  as  much  as  boys  need,  the  proper  kind  and  amount  of  exercises 
and  out-door  play.  Because  physiological  and  anatomical  differences  between 
boys  and  girls  are  frequently  not  appreciated  by  men  teachers  it  is  strongly 
urged  that  the  boys  and  girls  be  separated  for  exercise  and  that  the  boys 
have  men  teachers  and  the  girls  have  women  teachers. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers 

Before  presenting  a  gymnastic  lesson,  a  folk  dance  or  a  game,  have  the 
work  carefully  and  thoroughly  prepared.  Know  the  rules  of  the  game  and 
be  able  to  give  the  lesson  or  game  without  reference  to  the  manual. 

Whenever  possible  the  work  in  physical  training  should  be  given  out  of 
doors.  If  taken  indoors  the  windows  should  be  opened  at  top  and  bottom,  the 
temperature  should  range  from  60  to  65.  Too  little  ventilation  and  too  high 
temperature  are  most  serious  evils  and  should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

The  hygienic  aim  in  gymnastics  is  to  furnish  exercise  of  a  character  such 
that  by  rapid  successive  contractions  of  the  large  groups  of  muscles  and  by 
deep  breathing  the  functional  powers  of  the  vital  organs  are  assisted. 

The  educational  aim  is  the  training  in  the  proper  neuro-muscular  control 
of  the  body  (the  teaching  of  quick  response  to  command  and  the  assuring 
and  maintaining  of  good  posture). 

The  first  aim  is  accomplished  by  repeating  an  exercise  a  sufficient  number 
of  times  to  stimulate  circulation  and  respiration. 

The  second  is  accomplished  if  the  pupils  hear  and  comprehend  the  com- 
mand and  then  quickly  execute  the  movement.  They  must  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  exercise  followed  by  firmness  and  strength  in  execution. 
It  is  better  to  repeat  an  exercise  a  number  of  times  rather  than  hold  a  posi- 
tion too  long.  Most  of  the  value  of  the  gymnastic  lessons  is  lost,  however,  if 
there  is  a  lack  of  joyousness  in  the  work.  The  teacher  must  create  a  spirit 
of  the  work  by  snappy  energetic  activity  and  cheerfulness. 

Gymnastic  Commands 

1.  Make  commands  distinct,  clear  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all. 

2.  Make  a  pause  between  first  or  preparatory  part  of  command  and  final 
or  executive  part. 

Example:    knees — bend. 

3.  Indicate  speed  of  movement  by  degree  of  snap  and  vigor  put  into 
command. 

4.  The  following  commands  are  not  put  in  gymnastic  outlines.  They  should 
be  supplied  by  the  teacher  whenever  needed. 

a.  Stand  at  Ease.  Given  after  an  exercise  to  allow  a  slight  relaxation 
while  a  new  exercise  is  being  demonstrated  or  to  allow  rest  after  strenuous 
work — each  member  of  class  stands  with  feet  apart,  heels  on  same  line, 
weight  equally  divided,  hands  behind  back  and  body  only  slightly  relaxed 
(never  slumped). 

b.  Class,  Attention!  Given  while  class  is  at  rest — pupils  quickly  take  and 
hold  best  standing  or  sitting  position. 
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Three-Minute  Drills 

Aims — (1)  To  relieve  tired  muscles  that  have  become  cramped  through 
maintaining  a  more  loss  fixed  posture  for  some  time.  (2)  To  increase  the 
blood  flow  through  the  various  organs. 

These  drills  of  three  to  five  minutes  duration  are  to  be  given  at  least  twice 
a  day  and  at  any  time  when  in  the  estimation  of  the  teacher  they  will  be 
most  useful  and  efficient. 

The  exercises  are  to  be  done  vigorously  and  are  always  to  be  preceded  and 
followed  by  breathing  exercises.  Open  all  the  windows  during  each  drill 
whenever  possible,  facing  the  class  towards  the  windows. 

Routine  for  Opening  and  Closing  the  Lesson 

1.  Prepare  for  exercises:  Monitors  open  windows,  pupils  arrange  their 
desks,  remove  superfluous  clothing  and  sit  erect,  hands  on  desk. 

2  Command:  Stand  in  the  aisle  in  two  counts — 1-2.  On  count  one  grasp 
corners  of  desk  and  place  right  (L)  foot  in  aisle.  On  two  all  stand  in  center 
of  aisle,  assuming  correct  standing  position,  i.e.,  heels  together,  feet  at 
comfortable  angle,  legs  straight  without  stiffness,  hips  level,  waist  flat,  chest 
high,  head  up,  chin  in,  arms  hanging  naturally  at  sides  and  drawn  slightly 
back,  weight  slightly  forward  on  balls  of  feet. 

3  Have  class  face  open  windows.    Command  left  (R)  face. 

4.  At  completion  of  lesson,  class  face  to  the  front;  command  class  sit. 
Monitors  attend  to  windows. 

Grades  VII  and  Over 

1.  Raise  arms  sideward,  upward  and  breathe  in.  One.  Lower  sideward, 
downward  and  breathe  out.  Two. 

2.  Hands  on  hips.  Place.  Bend  trunk  forward  and  touch  toes.  One. 
Recover.    Two.    Repeat  four  times.  Position. 

3.  Knee  bending  with  raising  of  arms  forward.  One,  Two.  On  count  one 
bend  both  knees  half-way,  and  raise  arms  forward  to  shoulder  level,  heels 
off  floor,  head  up    Two,  recover.    Repeat  six  times. 

4.  West  Point  breathing.    One,  Two. 

Apparatus  Work 

Graded  systematic  exercises  on  the  following  apparatus:  Horse,  buck, 
parallel  bars,  flying  rings,  horizontal  bar,  vertical  and  horizontal  ladder,  stall 
bars  and  jumping  standards. 

Games 

Games  of  both  low  and  high  organization  should  be  taught  as  this  forms 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  influencing  the  moral  growth  of  the  boys 
and  girls. 

Most  of  the  popular  school  games  can  be  found  in  Bancroft's  Book  of  Games 
(Macmillan,  New  York).  Games  of  high  organization  such  as  Soccor-Basket 
Ball,  Captain  Ball,  Indoor  Baseball,  etc.,  can  be  found  in  A.  S.  Spaulding's 
Library. 
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Types  of  Lessons 

1.  Outdoor 

1.  Exercises  for  endurance  and  quickness,  25  to  30  minutes. 

2.  Exercises  for  skill  and  localized  strength,  15  to  20  minutes. 

3.  Order  exercises,  3  to  5  minutes. 

2.  Indoor 

1.  Exercises  for  endurance  and  quickness,  25  to  30  minutes. 

2.  Exercises  for  skill  and  localized  strength,  15  to  20  minues. 

3.  Order  exercises,  3  to  5  minutes. 

Time  and  Arrangement 

The  time  and  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  a  physical  training 
lesson  lasting  45  minutes  would  be  approximately  as  follows: 

1.  Marching  tactics,  2  to  4  minutes. 

2.  Running,  2  to  4  minutes. 

3.  Free-hand  gymnastics,  6  to  8  minutes. 

4.  Apparatus  work  or  track  and  field  work,  10  to  2  minutes. 

5.  Games,  10  to  12  minutes. 

In  boys'  classes  the  time  specified  for  rhythmic  steps  should  often  be  used 
for  apparatus  work,  track  and  field  work  or  games. 

Aims  of  the  Types  of  Movements  Classed  Under  the  Different  Groups 

(In  all  exercises  good  form  is  of  the  greatest  importance) 

Group  I.    Exercises  for  Endurance  and  Quickness 

Running  both  as  a  simple  exercise  and  in  games  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  quickly  increasing  circulation  and  respiration  in  developing  heart  and 
lungs,  and  in  increasing  mobility  of  the  chest. 

If  rhythmic  steps  are  taken  instead  of  running  they  must  be  of  a  vigorous 
type  to  induce  strong  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  Games,  to  come  under 
this  head  also  must  be  of  the  vigorous  type  having  much  movement  of  the 
whole  body. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  play  highly  organized  games.  This  may  be 
done  by  the  formation  of  permanent  teams  and  clubs  and  by  the  preparation 
of  schedules  for  play  or  any  other  physical  training  activity,  after  the  regu- 
lar hours  for  school. 

Group  II.    Exercises  for  Skill  and  Localized  Strength 

The  free-hand  gymnastics  (calisthenics)  come  under  this  head.  For  high 
school  boys  especially  they  should  be  taken  with  light  iron  wands,  iron 
dumb-bells  or  clubs,  so  as  to  increase  their  effectiveness.  Exercises  for  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  must  predominate;  whenever  possible  all  movements 
of  this  kind  should  first  be  taken  upon  command  and  then  in  rhythm  (in 
time,  in  series).  When  taken  upon  command,  wherever  practicable,  they 
should  be  combined  with  breathing  exercises. 

Most  forms  of  field  work,  also  the  exercises  upon  fixed  apparatus  belong  to 
Group  II.  Track  events,  like  running,  belong  to  Group  I.  Exercises  must 
be  selected  which  keep  as  many  pupils  as  possible  employed  at  the  same  time. 
The  object  is  to  secure  skill  and  correctness  of  execution  and  to  strengthen 
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certain  well-defined  groups  of  muscles.  Many  of  these  exercises,  especially 
the  exercises  upon  apparatus,  are  admirable  to  develop  concentration  and  like 
mental  qualities. 

Group  III.    Order  Exercises 

Marching  tactics  should  be  used  to  accustom  the  class  to  prompt  obedience 
and  to  cooperative  action.    They  have  no  value  for  muscular  development. 
Basis  of  the  selection  of  physical  training  material  for  pupils  from  15  to  20. 
This  age  group  might  be  divided  into  two  periods: 

A.  From  15  to  17  years. 

B.  From  17  to  20  years. 

During  the  first  period  the  boys  arrive  at  puberty.  Besides  this  great 
physiologic  change  another  characteristic  of  this  period  is  the  most  rapid 
growth  of  lungs  and  heart  for  both  sexes.  During  the  years  from  14  to  18 
the  heart  practically  doubles  in  size.  Based  upon  the  law  that  appropriate 
stimulation  of  an  organ  when  it  is  growing  most  rapidly  will  produce  the 
best  resuls,  heart  and  lungs,  at  this  period  of  a  boy's  or  girl's  life,  should 
receive  much  stimulation  by  means  of  suitable  exercises.  The  best  exercises 
to  stimulate  the  heart  growth  is  running.  Games,  therefore,  and  activities 
that  demand  much  running  but  no  severe  strain  are  most  valuable  forms  of 
exercise.  The  games  of  both  boys  and  girls  should  now  demand  the  highest 
forms  of  skill  but  not  much  endurance,  running  games  should  give  the  body 
much  encouragement  for  vigorous  growth.  In  the  selection  of  physical  train- 
ing material  one  thing  always  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  body  must  never 
be  deprived  of  the  material  it  needs  for  growth  by  a  youth's  participation  in 
adults'  games  or  in  activities  demanding  great  endurance.  Marathon  races 
of  all  kinds,  on  land  or  water,  as  played  according  to  rules  designed  for 
adults,  should  be  forbidden  if  the  growing  youth  is  expected  to  develop  into 
vigorous  manhood  or  womanhood. 

In  apparatus  work  for  boys,  exercises  in  the  support  and  vaulting  should 
now  receive  attention,  while  for  both  sexes  the  exercises  of  skill  performed  in 
the  hang  may  be  increased. 

Suitable  apparatus  work  is  of  special  benefit  to  the  high  school  girl  in 
giving  her  a  training  in  courage  and  determination  and  an  impetus  toward 
developing  initiative.  As  creators  of  "joy  in  achievement"  the  "stunts"  pos- 
sible on  suitable  apparatus  are  factors  of  no  small  importance  in  guiding  a 
girl's  life  into  proper  channels. 

During  the  whole  physical  training  work  in  the  high  school  period  the 
tendency  to  select  forms  of  exercise  that  develop  initiative  and  individuality 
should  predominate.  That  part  of  the  lesson  devoted  to  free-hand  gymnastics, 
therefore,  should  be  short  and  filled  with  vigorous  physical  work  demanding 
not  too  much  concentration. 

The  characteristics  of  a  gymnastic  lesson  should  be: 

1.  A  sustained  effort  to  secure  good  posture. 

2.  Vigorous  trunk  exercises  made  more  valuable  and  interesting  by  the 

frequent  use  of  hand  apparatus. 

3.  Rhythmic  steps  demanding  difficult  coordination  (especially  for  girls). 

4.  Apparatus  work  demanding  skill,  track  and  field  work  and  games. 

During  the  second  period  of  this  age  group,  17  to  20  years,  the  young 
man  is  gradually  nearing  maturity.  As  a  rule  height  has  reached 
its  maximum  and  breadth  begins  its  development.  His  games  may 
now  demand  a  medium  amount  of  endurance.    With  boys  the  mus- 
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culature  is  now  becoming  strong  enough  to  allow  the  gradual 
introduction  of  strength  exercises  like  wrestling,  putting  the  shot, 
putting  up  of  medium-weight  dumb-bells,  and  the  countless  forms 
of  exercise  upon  apparatus. 

If  he  has  received  the  training  outlined  for  the  preceding  years,  fast  run- 
ning, all  distances,  and  cross-country  running,  up  to  one  hour,  are  per- 
missible. 

Girls  of  this  age  and  later  revel  in  the  highest  forms  of  esthetic  dancing. 
With  the  completion  of  the  twentieth  year  most  men  have  arrived  at  maturity. 
For  approximately  the  next  twenty  years  man  can  undertake  any  kind  of 
physical  work  without  its  interfering  with  his  bodily  development. 

Women  who  are  organically  healthy  may  participate  with  profit  in  running 
short  distances,  in  appropriate  forms  of  throwing,  in  swimming,  and  in  other 
forms  of  competition  requiring  no  violent  effort. 

General  Notes 

1.  As  a  rule  pupils  of  the  same  grade  should  be  grouped  in  a  class.  This 
class  should  then  be  divided  into  at  least  two  divisions  based  upon  physical 
fitness. 

2.  Classes  composed  of  pupils  of  different  grades  must  be  divided  into 
several  groups  based  upon  previous  instructions  and  upon  physical  fitness. 
Successful  teaching  in  subdivided  classes,  also  in  all  kinds  of  team  work  is 
conditioned  on  competent  leaders.  Promising  pupils  should  be  selected  and 
given  separate  instruction  and  developed  as  a  class  of  leaders.  With  com- 
petent leaders  enough,  subdivision  may  be  made  to  accommodate  pupils  of 
many  degrees  of  physical  development. 

3.  As  soon  as  a' good  coordination  has  been  developed  and  the  class  aims 
reached  it  is  wise  not  only  to  allow  but  to  encourage  pupils  to  invent  suitable 
exercises  and  combinations  (chosen  exercises)  not  only  on  all  pieces  of 
apparatus,  but  also  in  other  forms  of  physical  training  that  lend  themselves 
to  the  expression  of  individuality. 

4.  At  suitable  times  during  a  lesson  attention  should  be  called  to  the  effect 
cf  particular  exercises. 

5.  While  the  class  aims  for  boys  and  girls  are  practically  alike  there  should 
be  a  great  difference  in  the  method  of  teaching  gymnastics  to  both  sexes. 
Any  instruction  which  with  girls  interferes  with  the  menstrual  period  is  evil 
and  should  cease. 

6.  In  general  the  difference  between  the  work  of  boys  and  girls  are  as 

a.  For  girls  more  weight  should  be  placed  upon  rhythmic  steps  and  upon 

corrective  work. 

b.  In  the  track  and  field  work,  the  apparatus  work,  and  also  the  games, 

the  physical  work  demanded  of  girls  should  not  be  as  great  as  that 
required  for  boys. 

c.  For  girls  there  should  be  less  competitive  track  and  field  work  than 

for  boys,  also  fewer  strenuous  games,  both  forms  to  be  limited  as  a 
rule  to  intra-class  and  intra-school  competitions. 

d.  For  boys  there  should  be  a  gradually  increasing  amount  of  competition 

in  track  and  field  work,  in  apparatus  work,  and  also  in  games.  This 
should  be  chiefly  intra-class  and  intra-school,  and  only  exceptionally 
should  it  be  with  inter-school  teams. 
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Events 


The  generally  accepted  forms  of  athletics  for 


high  school  boys  are: 


1. 


Track: 
100-yard  dash. 
220-yard  run. 
440-yard  run. 
880-yard  run. 
1-mile  run. 
100-yard  hurdles. 
220-yard  hurdles. 
Half-mile  and  mile  relays. 
Running  broad  jump. 
Running  high  jump. 


Pole  vaulting. 
Putting  12-lb.  shot. 


Discuss  throw. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Basket  ball. 

Baseball. 

Football. 

Cross  country. 

Tennis. 

Swimming. 

Skating. 

Hockey. 


Values 


Among  the  objecions  that  are  raised  against  athletics  for  school  boys  are 
the  following:  overstrain,  unfair  tactics,  too  much  publicity  and  too  much 
time  and  attention.  On  the  other  side  there  are  positive  advantages  of  well- 
organized  athletics  such  as  the  development  of  courage,  decision,  alertness, 
tenacity,  resource,  obedience,  restraint,  fairness,  cooperation,  self-sacrifice 
and  leadership. 


"The  training  of  prize-winning  athletes  is  not  the  business  of  a  public 
school.'' 

If  we  are  to  regard  athletics  as  a  means  of  promoting  physical  development, 
health,  and  standards  of  square  dealing,  then  the  masses,  rather  than  the 
few,  must  be  reached.  Athletics  badge  tests,  class  athletics  and  wholesome 
recess  activities  are  the  direct  means  to  this  end,  and  both  teacher  and 
pupils  will  profit  by  the  process. 


These  are  very  imporant  and  should  be  adopted  by  every  school  taking 
part  in  inter-school  contests.  The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  and 
are  used  by  the  high  schools  of  northern  New  Jersey. 

1.  Every  pupil  who  represents  a  school  in  any  inter-scholastic  contest  shall 
be  up  to  a  passing  standard  for  a  current  term. 

2.  No  pupil  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  secondary  school  course  shall 
be  eligible  to  represent  any  high  school  in  inter-scholastic  athletics. 

3.  No  pupil  who  has  represented  a  secondary  school  or  schools,  or  any 
varsity  team  for  four  years,  shall  represent  a  high  school  in  inter-scholastic 
athletic  contests. 

4.  No  pupil  who  has  registered,  enrolled  or  matriculated  in  an  institution 
above  the  grade  of  a  high  school,  or  who  has  played  on  a  team  of  such  an 
institution,  shall  be  eligible  to  represent  a  high  school. 

5.  The  eligibility  of  all  players  in  any  particular  contest  shall  be  certified 
by  the  principal,  each  team  presenting  to  the  other  such  certified  list  before 
the  contest  is  played. 

In  this  brief  outline  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover  the  many  ramifi- 
cations of  physical  education,  rather  a  few  general  rules  have  been  covered 
and  an  example  or  two  of  class  work  presented.  Most  of  the  outline  is  taken 
from  the  system  of  Physical  Education  as  used  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION 


ENACTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
IN  EXTRAORDINARY  SESSION,  1924 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  OF  CHAPTER  ONE  HUN- 
DRED AND  THIRTY-SIX,  PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  NINE 
HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-THREE,  AND  SECTION  THREE  THOUS- 
AND NINE  HUNDRED  AND  TEN  OF  THE  CONSOLIDATED  STAT- 
UTE'S (H.  B.  179,  S.  B.  353). 

The  General  Assemlly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  section  sixty-one  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty-six, 
Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three,  be  amended  by 
inserting  in  line  two  thereof  after  the  word  "education"  and  before  the  word 
"may"  the  words,  "or  board  of  trustees  of  any  special  charter  district";  and 
that  said  section  be  further  amended  by  substituting  the  words  "any  such 
board"  in  lieu  of  the  word  "the"  in  line  four  between  the  words  "whenever" 
and  "board,"  and  that  said  section  be  further  amended  by  inserting  between 
line  seventeen  and  line  eighteen  the  words  "or,  if  a  charter  district,  upon  the 
treasurer  of  such  charter  district." 

Sec.  2.  That  section  seventy-three  (a)  of  said  chapter  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  be  and  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sub-section  two 
of  said  section  seventy-three  (a)  the  words:  "The  meeting  required  to  be 
held  before  the  adoption  of  the  county-wide  plan  shall  be  called,  and  the 
notification  required  to  be  given  of  a  contemplated  modification  or  change  of 
an  adopted  plan  shall  be  given,  by  publication  once,  at  least  ten  days  before 
the  meeting  or  the  hearing,  in  a  newspaper  published  at  the  county  seat,  of  a 
notice  addressed  to  those  affected  thereby,  giving  the  hour  and  day  and  place 
of  the  meeting  or  the  hearing  and  the  purpose  thereof,  and  by  the  mailing  to 
or  serving  of  like  notices  upon  all  committeemen  and  trustees. 

If  no  newspaper  be  published  in  the  county  seat,  such  notice  shall  be  posted 
at  the  courthouse  door  and  at  a  public  place  in  each  township  in  the  county 
ten  days  prior  to  such  meeting. 

No  adoption  or  amendment  of  such  plan  shall  be  held  invalid  or  ineffectual 
because  of  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirement  hereof  as  to  the  mail- 
ing or  service  of  notice. 

Sec.  3.  That  section  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  said  chapter  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  be  and  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said 
section  the  words:  "The  notice  of  election  shall  set  forth  the  boundaries  of 
the  district,  unless  the  district  is  coterminous  with  a  county,  city,  town,  or 
township,  or  is  coterminous  with  a  county  or  township  except  that  it  does 
not  include  a  city,  town,  or  township,  in  such  county  or  township,  and  the 
notice  shall  set  forth  either  the  amount  or  the  maximum  amount  of  bonds 
proposed  to  be  issued." 
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Seo.  4.  That  section  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  said  chapter  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  be  and  is  hereby  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (a)  thereof  to  a  comma,  and  by  adding  the  words,  "and 
said  bonds  shall  be  sold  by  the  principal  governing  body  of  such  city  or  town, 
and  signed  and  sealed  as  may  be  directed  by  the  principal  governing  body, 
and  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  bonds  shall  be  turned  over  to 
the  custodian  of  funds  of  such  special  charter  district,  who  shall  receive  no 
commission  for  the  handling  of  such  proceeds. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  section  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  said  chapter  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  be  and  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  all 
of  subsection  (b)  of  said  section  two  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  by  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Subsection  (b).  In  the  case  of  all  special  charter  districts  not  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the  petition  for  the  election  shall  be  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  which  Board 
shall  call,  hold,  and  determine  the  result  of  the  election  as  provided  in  this 
article,  and  the  bonds  shall  be  sold  and  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the 
name  of  the  district  and  shall  be  signed  and  sealed  as  may  be  provided  by 
said  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  bonds 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  custodian  of  funds  of  such  special  charter  district, 
who  shall  receive  no  commission  for  the  handling  of  such  proceeds:  Provided, 
hoicever,  that  in  districts  of  the  kind  described  in  this  subsection,  in  which 
special  school  taxes  are  now  levied  by  the  principal  governing  body  of  a  city 
or  town  situated  within  the  district,  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  by  this 
article  on  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  shall  be  exercised  and  performed 
by  said  principal  governing  body:  Provided  further,  that  in  districts  of  the 
kind  described  in  the  subsection  which  lie  in  two  or  more  counties,  no  peti- 
tion shall  be  necessary,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  district  shall  call, 
hold  and  determine  the  result  of  the  election. 

Sec.  6.  That  section  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Statutes  be  amended  by  inserting  in  line  thirteen,  after  the  word  "fund" 
and  before  the  word  "for,"  the  words,  "the  special  building  fund,  nor  from 
funds  derived  from  county  or  district  bond  issues." 

Sec  7.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

Ratified  this  the  23d  day  of  August,  1924. 


CONDEMNATION  OF  SCHOOL  SITES  (Section  61  as  amended*) 

Sec.  61.  How  to  secure  suitable  sites.  The  county  board  of  education  or 
hoard  of  trustees  of  any  special  charter  district  may  receive  by  gift  or  by  pur- 
chase suitable  sites  for  schoolhouses  or  other  school  buildings.  But  when- 
ever any  such  board  is  unable  to  obtain  a  suitable  site  for  a  school  or  school 
building  by  gift  or  purchase,  the  board  shall  report  to  the  county  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  who  shall,  upon  five  days  notice  to  the  owner  or 


♦Amendments  are  printed  in  italics. 
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owners  of  the  land,  apply  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  county  in 
which  the  land  is  situated  for  the  appointment  of  three  appraisers,  who  shall 
lay  off  by  metes  and  bounds  not  more  than  ten  acres,  and  shall  assess  the 
value  thereof.  They  shall  make  a  written  report  of  their  proceedings,  to  be 
signed  by  them,  or  by  a  majority  of  them,  to  the  clerk  within  five  days  of 
their  appointment,  who  shall  enter  the  same  upon,  the  records  of  the  court. 
The  appraisers  and  officers  shall  serve  without  compensation.  If  the  report 
is  confirmed  by  the  clerk,  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  shall 
issue  an  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund,  or,  if  a  charter 
district,  upon  the  treasurer  of  such  charter  district,  in  favor  of  the  owner  of 
the  land  thus  laid  off,  and  upon  the  payment,  or  offer  of  payment,  of  this 
order,  the  title  to  such  land  shall  vest  in  fee  simple  in  the  corporation.  Any 
person  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  appraisers  may  appeal  to  the  Superior 
Court  in  term,  upon  giving  bond  to  secure  the  board  against  such  costs  as 
may  be  incurred  on  account  of  the  appeal  not  being  prosecuted  with  effect.  If 
the  lands  sought  to  be  condemned  hereunder,  or  any  part  of  said  lands,  shall 
be  owned  by  a  nonresident  of  the  State,  before  the  clerk  shall  appoint  apprais- 
ers therefor,  notice  to  such  nonresident  owners  shall  be  given  of  such  pro- 
ceedings to  condemn,  by  publication  for  thirty  days  in  some  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  county,  and  if  no  newspaper  is  published  in  the  county,  then  by 
posting  such  notice  at  the  courthouse  door  and  three  other  public  places  in 
the  county  for  the  period  of  thirty  days. 

C.  S.,  5416;  1923,  c.  136,  s.  61;  Extra  Session  1924,  H.  B.  179,  S.  B.  353,  s.  1. 


THE  COUNTY-WIDE  PLAN  (Section  73-a  as  amended) 

Sec.  73-a.  County-wide  plan  of  organization.  The  county  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  create  no  new  district  nor  shall  it  divide  or  abolish  a  district,  nor 
shall  it  consolidate  districts  or  parts  of  districts,  except  in  accordance  with  a, 
county-wide  plan  of  organization  as  follows: 

1.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  present  a  diagram  or  map  of  the 
county  showing  the  present  location  of  each  district,  the  position  of  each,  the 
location  of  roads,  streams  and  other  natural  barriers,  the  number  of  children 
in  each  district,  the  size  and  condition  of  each  school  building  in  each  dis- 
trict. The  county  board  of  education  shall  then  prepare  a  county-wide  plan 
for  the  organization  of  all  the  schools  of  the  county.  This  plan  shall  indicate 
the  proposed  changes  to  be  made  and  how  districts  or  parts  of  districts  are 
proposed  to  be  consolidated  so  as  to  work  out  a  more  advantageous  school 
system  for  the  entire  county. 

2.  Before  adopting  the  county-wide  plan,  the  county  board  of  education 
shall  call  a  meeting  of  all  the  school  committeemen  and  the  boards  of  trustees 
and  lay  the  proposed  plan  before  them  for  their  advice  and  suggestions.  After 
receiving  the  advice  of  the  committeemen  and  trustees,  the  county  board  of 
education  shall  have  authority  to  adopt  a  county-wide  plan  of  organization, 
and  no  districts  or  parts  of  any  district,  including  non-local  tax,  local  tax,  and 
special  charter  districts  hereafter  referred  to  in  this  article,  shall  be  consoli- 
dated or  the  boundary  lines  changed,  unless  the  consolidation  or  the  change 
of  boundary  lines  is  in  accordance  with  the  adopted  county-wide  plan  of 
organization:  Provided,  that  in  the  event  the  county  board  of  education  deems 
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it  wise  to  modify  or  change  the  adopted  plan,  the  board  shall  notify  the  com- 
mitteemen and  interested  patrons  and  give  them  a  hearing  if  they  desire  to 
be  heard  before  any  changes  shall  be  made. 

The  meeting  required  to  be  held  before  the  adoption  of  the  county -loide  plan 
shall  be  called,  and  the  notification  required  to  be  given  of  a  contemplated 
modification  or  change  of  an  adopted  plan  shall  be  given,  by  publication  once, 
at  least  ten  days  before  the  meeting  or  the  hearing,  in  a  netvspaper  published 
at  the  county  seat,  of  a  notice  addressed  to  those  affected  therby,  giving  the 
hour  and  day  and  place  of  the  meeting  or  the  hearing  and  the  purpose  thereof, 
and  by  the  mailing  to  or  serving  of  like  notices  upon  all  committeemen  and 
trustees. 

If  no  newspaper  be  published  in  the  county  seat,  such  notice  shall  be  posted 
at  the  courthouse  door  and  at  a  public  place  in  each  township  in  the  county 
ten  days  prior  to  such  meeting. 

No  adoption  or  amendment  of  such  plan  shall  be  held  invalid  or  ineffectual 
because  of  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirement  hereof  as  to  the  mail- 
ing or  service  of  notice. 

3.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  have  authority  to  execute  the  en- 
tire plan  or  any;  part  of  the  same,  but  the  county  board  of  education  shall 
have  no  authority  to  create  a  debt  for  the  execution  of  any  part  of  the  pro- 
posed plan,  unless  authorized  by  law,  and  if  the  amount  necessary  to  put  into 
operation  all  or  any  part  of  said  plan  shall  be  greater  than  the  amount  that 
may  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  Operating  and  Equipment  Fund  for  this 
purpose,  the  amount  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  districts  affected  by  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plan,  or  if  the  districts  do  not  guarantee  the  funds  the  county 
board  of  education  shall  lay  the  proposed  plan  before  the  county  commis- 
sioners, together  with  the  estimated  amount  necessary  to  put  the  same  into 
operation,  and  if  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  out  all  or  any  part  of  the 
proposed  plan  shall  be  approved  by  the  county  commissioners,  the  county 
board  of  education  shall  then  have  the  authority  to  organize  the  districts  in 
accordance  with  the  county-wide  plan. 

4.  When  the  proposed  county-wide  plan  is  adopted  the  county  board  shall 
notify  the  committeemen  and  boards  of  trustees  as  to  what  part  of  the  plan 
the  board  proposes  to  carry  out  first  and  in  what  order  the  other  parts  of  the 
plan  will  be  considered,  and  the  preference  shall  be  given  to  those  districts  in 
which  the  needs  are  greatest  if  the  funds  for  providing  the  equipment  are 
made  available. 

5.  In  the  event  that  any  child  or  children  of  any  district  or  any  part  of  a 
district  are  without  adequate  school  advantages  and  these  advantages  may  be 
improved  by  transferring  said  child  or  children  to  a  school  or  schools  in  ad- 
joining districts,  the  county  board  shall  have  authority  to  make  such  a  trans- 
fer. But  this  shall  not  empower  the  county  board  of  education  to  abolish  or 
divide  a  district  unless  such  act  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  county-wide 
plan  of  organization.  The  temporary  transfer  of  such  child  or  children  may 
be  made  until  such  time  as  the  county-wide  plan  will  provide  more  advantage- 
ously for  them. 

1923,  c.  136,  s.  73-a;  Extra  Session  1924,  H.  B.  179,  S.  B.  353,  s.  2. 
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BOND  ELECTIONS  (Section  257  as  amended) 

Sec.  257.  Elections;  how  called.  Whenever  the  county  board  of  education 
shall  so  petition,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  any  county  shall  order 
a  special  election  to  be  held  in  any  county  or  special  school-taxing  district,  or 
in  any  local-tax  district  within  which  a  union  school  is  maintained,  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  upon  the  question  of  issuing  bonds  and  levying  a  sufficient 
tax  for  the  payment  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  erecting,  enlarging, 
altering  and  equipping  school  buildings  and  purchasing  sites  in  such  county 
or  district,  or  for  any  one  or  more  of  said  purposes.  Said  election  shall  be 
called  and  held  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  provided  in  this  act 
for  "Local  Tax  Elections  for  Schools"  (Article  17.)  The  ballots  to  be  used  in 
said  election  shall  have  written  or  printed  thereon  the  words  "For  the  issu- 
ance of  $   school  bonds  and  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  the  payment 

thereof,"  and  "Against  issuance  of  $   school  bonds  and  the  levying 

of  a  tax  for  the  payment  thereof."  The  notice  of  election  shall  set  forth  the 
boundaries  of  the  district,  unless  the  district  is  coterminous  with  a  county, 
city,  town,  or  township,  or  is  coterminous  with  a  county  or  township  except 
that  it  does  not  include  a  city,  town,  or  township,  in  such  county  or  township, 
and  the  notice  shall  set  forth  either  the  amount  or  the  maximum  amount  of 
bonds  proposed  to  be  issued. 

1923,  c.  136,  s.  257  ;  Extra  Session  1924,  H.  B.  179,  S.  B.  353,  s.  3. 


BOND  ELECTIONS  IN  CITIES  (Section  263  as  amended) 

Sec.  263.  Bonds  in  special  charter  districts.  Elections  may  be  held  in 
special  charter  districts  and  bonds  issued  and  taxes  levied  to  pay  the  same 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  previous  sections  of  this  article,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section. 

Subsection  (a).  In  the  case  of  every  special  charter  district  coterminous 
with  an  incorporated  city  or  town,  having  authority  by  virtue  of  its  charter, 
or  other  special  or  local  laws,  to  maintain  a  system  of  schools,  the  petition  for 
the  election  shall  be  made  to  the  principal  governing  body  of  each  city  or 
town  by  the  board  of  trustees,  unless  said  board  is  the  principal  governing 
body  of  said  city  or  town,  in  which  case  no  petition  shall  be  necessary.  But 
said  principal  governing  body  may,  in  its  discretion,  grant  or  refuse  said 
petition.  In  every  special  charter  district  of  the  kind  described  in  this  sub- 
section, all  powers  and  duties  conferred  or  imposed  by  this  article  on  boards 
of  county  commissioners  shall  be  exercised  and  performed  by  the  principal 
governing  body  of  said  city  or  town  with  which  the  district  is  coterminous, 
and  the  bonds  shall  be  issued  in  the  corporate  name  of  each  city  or  town,  and 
said  bonds  shall  be  sold  by  the  principal  governing  body  of  such  city  or  town, 
and  signed  and  sealed  as  may  be  directed  by  the  principal  governing  body, 
and  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  bonds  shall  be  turned  over  to 
the  custodian  of  funds  of  such  special  charter  district,  who  shall  receive  no 
commission  for  the  handling  of  such  proceeds. 

Subsection  (b).  In  the  case  of  all  special  charter  districts  not  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the  petition  for  the  election  shall  be  made  by 
the  board  of  trustees  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  which  board 
shall  call,  hold  and  determine  the  result  of  the  election  as  provided  in  this 
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article,  and  the  bonds  shall  be  sold  and  issued  by  the  board  of  trustees  in  the 
name  of  the  district  and  shall  be  signed  and  sealed  as  may  bd  provided  by 
said  board  of  trustees,  and  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  bonds 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  custodian  of  funds  of  such  special  charter  district, 
who  shall  receive  no  commission  for  the  handling  of  such  proceeds:  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  in  districts  of  the  hind  desc?'ibed  in  this  subsection,  in 
which  special  school  taxes  are  now  levied  by  the  principal  governing  body  of 
a  city  or  town  situated  within  the  district,  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  by 
this  article  on  boards  of  county  commissioners  shall  be  exercised  and  per- 
formed by  said  principal  governing  body:  Provided  further,  that  in  districts 
of  the  kind  described  in  the  subsection  which  lie  in  two  or  more  counties,  no 
petition  shall  be  necessary,  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  district  shall  call, 
hold  and  determine  the  result  of  the  election. 

1923,  c.  136,  s.  263;  Extra  Session  1924;  H.  B.  179,  S.  B.  353,  ss.  4,  5. 


TREASURER'S  COMMISSION  (Section  3910,  C.  S.  as  amended) 

3910.  County  treasurer.  The  county  treasurer  shall  receive  as  compen- 
sation in  full  for  all  services  required  of  him  such  a  sum  not  exceeding  one- 
half  of  one  percent  on  moneys  received  and  not  exceeding  two  and  a  half 
percent  on  moneys  disbursed  by  him,  as  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
county  may  allow.  As  treasurer  of  the  county  school  fund  he  shall  receive 
such  sum  as  the  board  of  education  may  allow  him,  not  exceeding  two  per- 
cent on  disbursements;  and  the  said  commissions  shall  be  paid  only  upon  the 
order  of  the  county  board  of  education,  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary, 
and  the  county  board  of  education  is  hereby  forbidden  to  sign  any  such  order 
until  the  treasurer  shall  have  made  all  reports  and  kept  all  such  accounts 
required  by  law  in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed:  Provided,  that  said 
treasurer  shall  be  allowed  no  commission  or  compensation  for  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  any  loan  or  loans  made  to  the  county  by  the  state  board  of 
education  out  of  the  state  literary  fund,  the  special  building  fund,  nor  from 
funds  derived  from  county  or  district  bond  issues,  for  the  building  of  school 
houses:  Provided,  that  in  counties  where  the  treasurer's  total  compensation 
cannot  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  the  treasurer  may  be 
allowed,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  and  the  board 
of  education,  as  to  the  school  fund,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half 
percent  on  his  disbursements  of  all  funds  handled  by  him;  but  the  compensa- 
tion allowed  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  last  proviso  shall  not  be 
operative  to  give  a  total  compensation  in  excess  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  annum  to  such  treasurers. 

C.  S.  3910;  Rev.,  s.  2778;  Code,  s.  770;  1899,  c.  233;  1909,  c.  577;  1913,  c.  144;  1919,  c. 
254.  s.  9  ;  Extra  Session  1924,  H.  B.  179,  S.  B.  353,  s.  6. 
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AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-SIX, 
ARTICLE  TWENTY- THREE,  PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  NINETEEN  HUN- 
DRED AND  TWENTY-THREE  (H.  B.  524,  S.  B.  321). 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  after  section  two  hundred  and  seventy,  article  twenty- 
three,  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty-six,  Public  Laws  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  be  added  section  two  hundred  and  seventy-one,  as  follows: 

That  whenever  the  county  board  of  education  of  any  county  shall  petition 
the  county  commissioners  of  said  county  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  building  or  buildings  to  carry  on  a  six  months  school  in  their  county, 
and  the  location  and  plans  for  such  building  or  buildings  as  proposed  has  been 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  county  com- 
missioners may,  in  their  discretion,  without  submitting  the  issue  to  a  vote  of 
the  people,  borrow  such  sum  of  money  as  may  in  their  judgment  be  necessary 
to  erect  or  repair  such  building  or  buildings,  and  the  commissioners  are  em- 
powered and  authorized  to  issue  serial  notes  of  the  county  or  serial  bonds  of 
the  county,  as  provided  for  in  section  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  and  section  two 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  article  twenty-three,  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six,  Public  Laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three:  Provided,  this  act 
shall  not  apply  to  the  following  counties:  Alamance,  Alexander,  Alleghany, 
Anson,  Ashe,  Avery,  Beaufort,  Bertie,  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Buncombe,  Burke,  Ca- 
barrus, Camden,  Carteret,  Caswell,  Catawba,  Chatham,  Cherokee,  Chowan, 
Clay,  Columbus,  Craven,  Cumberland,  Currituck,  Dare,  Davidson,  Davie,  Duplin, 
Durham,  Edgecombe,  Franklin,  Gaston,  Gates,  Graham,  Granville,  Greene, 
Guilford,  Halifax,  Harnett,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Hertford,  Hoke,  Hyde,  Ire- 
dell, Jackson,  Johnston,  Jones,  Lee,  Lenoir,  Lincoln,  Macon,  Madison,  Martin, 
McDowell,  Mecklenburg,  Mitchell,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Nash,  New  Hanover, 
Northampton,  Onslow,  Orange,  Pamlico,  Pasquotank,  Pender,  Perquimans, 
Person,  Pitt,  Polk,  Randolph,  Richmond,  Roberson,  Rockingham,  Rowan, 
Rutherford,  Sampson,  Scotland,  Stanly,  Stokes,  Surry,  Swain,  Transylvania, 
Tyrrell,  Union,  Vance,  Wake,  Warren,  Washington,  Watauga,  Wayne,  Wilkes, 
Wilson,  Yadkin,  Yancey. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  23d  day  of  August,  1924. 

Caldwell,  Cleveland,  and  Forsyth  are  the  only  counties  not  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  above  act. 


AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  TO  CONTINUE  ITS  WORK  IN  VOCATIONAL  REHABIL- 
ITATION (H.  B.  28,  S.  B.  60). 

Whereas,  section  317,  chapter  136,  Public  Laws  of  1923,  makes  an  appropria- 
tion out  of  the  public  school  fund  for  vocational  rehabilitation  contingent 
upon  an  appropriation  from  the  Federal  Government  of  a  like  amount;  and 

Whereas,  the  Sixty-eighth  Federal  Congress  in  its  first  session  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  continuance  of  vocational  rehabilitation;  and 

Whereas  the  general  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  containing  the  appro- 
priation for  this  work  failed  to  pass  in  the  said  session  of  the  Federal 
Congress:  Therefore, 
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The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  hereby 
authorized  to  continue  its  work  in  the  division  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
from  the  contingent  funds  heretofore  appropriated  out  of  the  public  school 
fund  for  this  purpose:  Provided,  this  work  shall  not  be  continued  beyond 
March  4,  1925,  unless  the  appropriation  from  the  Federal  Government  is 
made  available  prior  to  said  date;  and,  Provided  further,  that  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  may  not  exceed  the  amount  set  aside  from 
State  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  14th  day  of  August,  1924. 


AN  ACT  FOR  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  AN  EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE 
COMMISSION  (H.  B.  29,  S.  B.  47). 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  ^an  educational  finance  commission,  consisting  of  seven 
members,  composed  of  four  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  land-owning 
farmer,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  three,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  land-owning  farmer,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  is  hereby  created,  which  commission  shall  assemble  in  the  city 
of  Raleigh  at  the  call  of  the  Governor  and  organize  by  electing  one  of  their 
number  chairman  and  another  secretary.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  com- 
mission to  study  the  methods  of  financing  public  education  in  North  Caro- 
lina at  this  time  and  to  suggest  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
ways  and  means  whereby  the  cost  of  education  may  be  more  equitably  dis- 
tributed, to  the  end  that  the  efficiency  of  the  public  school  system  in  North 
Carolina  may  be  increased. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  commission  shall  have  authority  to  call  to  their  assis- 
tance any  public  officer  of  the  State,  except  the  Governor,  and  any  public 
officer  of  any  county  of  the  State,  and  any  citizen  of  the  State  who  may 
have  appropriate  information.  The  said  commission  has  the  further  au- 
thority to  cause  to  be  displayed  before  them  all  official  records  bearing  on 
public  education  in  any  department  of  State,  and  the  official  school  records 
of  any  county  or  city  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  or  any  other  official 
information  relating  to  public  education  that  may  be  in  the  possession  of 
any  public  official. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  commission  is  hereby  further  authorized,  if  it  deem  wise, 
to  study  the  methods  of  financing  public  education  in  other  States  either 
by  visiting  other  States  or  calling  to  its  assistance  citizens  of  other  States, 
at  such  compensation  as  may  be  determined  by  the  commission:  Provided, 
that  the  entire  cost  of  this  part  of  the  commission's  investigation  shall  not 
exceed  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars  ($1,500.00). 

Sec.  4.  The  said  commission  shall  make  a  report  of  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  General  Assembly  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-five  five  days  after  the  convening  thereof.  The  report  shall  be 
printed  and  distributed  to  all  State  officials  and  to  all  county  and  city  school 
officials  within  the  State  of  North  Carolina.    Said  commission  is  hereby 
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authorized  to  have  all  printing  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
this  act  done  by  the  public  printer  as  all  public  printing  is  done. 

Sec.  5.  Said  commission  is  authorized  to  employ  such  clerical  assistance 
as  may  be  needed  and  fix  the  compensation,  and  the  action  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  conclusive. 

Sec.  6.  Each  member  of  the  commission  shall  be  paid  ten  dollars  ($10.00) 
per  day  and  expenses  during  the  time  in  which  they  are  engaged  upon  their 
duties. 

Sec.  7.  The  chairman  and  secretary  shall  issue  vouchers  for  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  the  commission  to  the  State  Auditor,  who  shall  cause 
the  same  to  be  paid  according  to  law. 

Sec.  8.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  21st  day  of  August,  1924. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE  COMMISSION 

Walter  H.  Woodson  Salisbury 

Emmet  Bellamy   Wilmington 

Robt.  T.  Wilson  Yanceyville 

N.  A.  Townsend  Dunn 

T.  C.  Bowie  Jefferson 

Clayton  Moore   Williamston 

C.  P.  Rogers  East  Flat  Rock 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTION  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-TW  O  OF 
CHAPTER  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-SIX  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
LAWS  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-THREE, 
RELATING  TO  LOCAL  TAX  DISTRICTS  FORMED  FROM  PORTIONS 
OF  CONTIGUOUS  COUNTIES  (H.  B.  355,  S.  B.  118). 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  section  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  chapter  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six,  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  be  repealed  and  that  the  following  be  substituted  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  232.    Local  tax  districts  from  portions  of  contiguous  counties. 

a.  Local  tax  districts  may  be  formed  as  provided  in  this  section  out  of 
contiguous  portions  of  two  or  more  counties. 

The  petition  for  such  a  district  must  be  initiated  as  petitions  for  local  tax 
elections  are  initiated  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  must  be  endorsed 
by  the  county  boards  of  education  of  such  contiguous  counties,  and  each 
county  board  of  education  shall  certify  to  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners of  its  county  that  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  proposed  joint  local- 
tax  district  are  in  accordance  with  and  are  an  integral  part  of  the  lawfully 
adopted  county-wide  plan  of  organization  in  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  said 
county. 
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The  board  of  commissioners  of  each  county,  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  relating  to  the  conduct  of  local  tax  elections  shall 
then  call  and  hold  an  election  in  that  portion  of  the  proposed  district  lying 
in  its  county.  Election  returns  shall  be  made  from  each  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed district  to  the  board  of  commissioners  ordering  the  election  in  that 
portion  and  the  returns  canvassed  and  recorded  as  required  in  this  article 
for  local  tax  districts. 

b.  In  case  the  election  carries  in  each  portion  of  the  proposed  district,  the 
several  county  boards  of  education  concerned  shall  each  pass  a  formal  order 
consolidating  the  territory  into  one  joint  local  tax  district;  which  shall  be 

and  become  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  and  style  of  "   Joint 

Local  Tax  School  District  of    Counties."    The  county  board  of 

education  having  the  largest  school  census  and  the  largest  area  in  the  part 
of  the  joint  local  tax  district  lying  in  its  county  shall  determine  the  loca- 
tion of  the  schoolhouse;  but  if  the  largest  census  and  area  do  not  both  lie 
in  the  same  county,  then  the  county  boards  shall  jointly  select  the  site  for 
the  building,  and  in  case  of  a  disagreement  they  shall  submit  the  question 
to  the  board  of  arbitration  consisting  of  three  members,  one  member  to  be 
named  by  each  board  of  education  if  three  counties  are  concerned,  or  if 
there  are  but  two  counties,  then  each  board  shall  choose  one  member  and 
the  two  so  named  shall  select  a  third  member.  The  decision  of  the  board 
of  arbitration  shall  be  binding  upon  all  county  boards  of  education  con- 
cerned. 

c.  The  school  committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  three  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  county  in  which  the  building 
is  to  be  situated  and  two  to  be  appointed  by  the  other  county  or  counties, 
but  the  terms  of  office  shall  be  so  arranged  that  not  more  than  two  members 
will  retire  in  any  one  year.  The  committee  shall  officially  exercise  such 
corporate  powers  as  are  conferred  in  this  section.  This  said  committee  shall 
have  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  committees  of  local  tax  districts  and  in 
addition  thereto  it  shall  'adopt  a  corporate  seal  and  have  the  power  to  sue 
and  be  sued.  The  committee  shall  have  the  power  to  determine  the  rate  of 
local  taxes  to  be  levied  in  said  joint  district  not  exceeding  the  rate  author- 
ized by  the  voters  of  the  district,  and  when  the  committee  shall  have  so 
determined  the  rate  of  local  taxes  to  be  levied  in  said  joint  district,  and 
shall  have  certified  same  to  the  boards  of  commissioners  of  the  several 
counties  from  which  said  joint  district  is  created,  the  said  boards  of  county 
commissioners,  and  each  of  them,  shall  levy  said  rate  of  local  taxes  within 
the  portion  of  said  joint  district  lying  within  their  respective  counties;  and 
the  taxes  so  levied  shall  be  collected  in  the  several  counties  as  other  taxes 
are  collected  therein,  and  shall  be  paid  over  by  the  officers  collecting  the 
same,  to  the  treasurer  or  other  fiscal  agent  of  the  county  in  which  the  school- 
house  is  located  or  is  to  be  located,  to  be  by  him  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
joint  district. 

d.  The  committee  shall  have  as  full  authority  to  call  and  hold  elections 
for  the  voting  of  bonds  of  the  district  as  is  conferred  upon  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  boards  of  commissioners  in  article  twenty-two  of  this  chapter.  In 
calling  the  election  for  a  bond  issue  no  petition  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  be  necessary;  but  the  election  shall  be  called  and  held  by  the 
school  committee  of  the  incorporated  local  tax  school  district  under  as 
ample  authority  as  is  conferred  upon  both  county  boards  of  education  and 
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boards  of  commissioners  under  article  twenty-two  of  this  chapter.  When 
bonds  of  the  district  have  been  voted  under  authority  of  this  section,  they 
shall  be  issued  subject  to  the  limitations  of  article  twenty-two  of  this  chap- 
ter in  the  corporate  name  of  the  district,  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secre- 
tary of  the  school  committee,  sold  by  the  school  committee,  and  the  proceeds 
thereof  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the  county  board  of  education  of  the 
county  in  which  the  school  building  is  or  is  to  be  located,  to  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  joint  district,  and  the  taxes  for  interest  and  principal  shall 
be  levied  and  collected  as  provided  in  subsection  c  above  for  the  levy  and 
collection  of  local  taxes. 

e.  The  committee  shall  have  the  same  power  to  call  and  hold  elections  to 
ascertain  the  will  of  the  voters  of  the  district  upon  the  question  of  increasing 
the  local  tax  levy  up  to  a  maximum  rate  of  fifty  cents  on  the  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation  of  taxable  property  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  bond  elections. 
But  local  tax  elections  called  and  held  in  such  joint  districts  shall  be  held 
under  the  general  provisions  of  this  article  governing  local  tax  elections 
except  that  the  district  committee  is  hereby  granted  the  powers  of  county 
boards  of  education  and  boards  of  commissioners  as  to  local  tax  elections. 

/.  The  building  of  all  schoolhouses  in  such  joint  local  tax  districts  shall 
be  effected  by  the  county  board  of  education  of  the  county  in  which  the 
building  is  to  be  located  under  authority  of  law  governing  the  erection  of 
school  buildings  by  county  boards  of  education.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
boards  of  education  in  the  other  county  or  counties  to  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  the  building  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  shown  by  the 
official  census  to  be  resident  within  that  part  of  the  joint  district  lying 
within  each  county  respectively.  If  the  building  is  to  be  erected  from 
moneys  borrowed  from  the  State  building  funds  or  from  county  taxation, 
then  each  county  board  of  education  shall  contribute  to  its  construction  in 
the  proportion  set  out  above  and  pay  over  its  contribution  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  board  having  control  of  the  erection  of  the  building:  Provided, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  county  board  that  controls  the  erection  of  the 
building  to  borrow  from  the  State  and  lend  to  the  district  the  full  amount 
of  the  cost  of  the  building  in  cases  where  the  entire  amount  is  to  be  repaid 
by  the  district  from  district  funds. 

g.  All  district  funds  of  a  joint  local  tax  district  shall  be  kept  distinct  from 
all  other  funds,  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  district,  and  expended  as  other 
local  tax  or  district  bond  funds  are  lawfully  disbursed. 

h.  The  county  board  of  education  and  county  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  the  county  in  which  the  schoolhouse  is  located  shall  have  as 
full  and  ample  control  over  the  joint  school  and  the  district  as  it  has  in  the 
case  of  other  local  tax  districts,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  of  this 
section. 

i.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  of  the  joint  school  district  to  pre- 
pare a  budget  in  accordance  with  the  law  requiring  budgets  of  special 
charter  districts.  The  said  budget,  which  shall  show  the  proportionate  part 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  six  months  to  be  contributed  by  each  county, 
the  several  parts  to  be  ascertained  on  the  basis  of  the  proportions  of  the 
total  district  school  census  living  in  each  respective  county,  shall  be  filed 
by  the  committee  with  the  county  board  of  education  of  each  county,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  board  if  it  approves  the  district  budget  to  incor- 
porate it  in  the  county  budget  to  be  submitted  to  the  commissioners  in  May 
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of  each  year.  Each  of  the  several  county  boards  of  education  is  hereby 
directed  to  pay  over  its  proportionate  part  of  the  district  budget  when  and 
as  collected,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  county  in 
which  the  school  plant  is  located  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been 
levied  and  collected. 

j.  All  districts  formed  before  the  ratification  of  this  amendment  under 
the  provisions  of  section  two  hundred  and  thirty-two,  chapter  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six,  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
and  all  districts  incorporated  before  the  ratification  of  this  amendment, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  said  chap- 
ter, are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  exercise  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  conferred  by  this  section  as  amended. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

Ratified  this  the  21st  day  of  August,  1924. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  little  bulletin  is  issued  in  compliance  with  and  under  the  author- 
ity of  Section  370,  Chapter  136,  Public  Laws  of  1923.  The  program 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  making  liberal  use  of  the  materials  sent  out  by  the  National 
Education  Association. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to,  and  to  urge  upon,  all  principals  and 
superintendents  the  widest  use  of  this  bulletin  and  the  fullest  observ- 
ance of  Armistice  Day  and  Education  Week.  It  is  planned  hereafter 
for  the  course  of  study  in  Americanism  to  provide  the  program  for 
these  exercises. 


State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


Nov.  4,  1924. 


SUGGESTIONS 

FOR  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 

NOVEMBER  17-23,  1924 


Preparation  for  the  proper  observance  of  American  Education  Week 
cannot  begin  too  early. 

The  success  of  the  week  in  any  community  depends  largely  upon  the 
interest  taken  by  the  school  superintendent  and  his  teachers.  The 
superintendent,  as  leader,  should  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  the  or- 
ganizations— educational,  commercial,  philanthropic,  etc. 

American  Education  Week  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  superin- 
tendents and  boards  of  education  to  discuss  with  the  citizens  such  ques- 
tions as  finances,  equalizing  educational  opportunities,  buildings  and 
equipment,  playgrounds  and  recreation,  the  budget  and  business 
methods,  the  formation  of  vocational  and  special  classes,  curricula, 
supervision,  legislation,  salaries,  preparation  and  training  of  teachers, 
and  other  problems,  general  and  local. 

PLANS  FOR  ORGANIZATION 

As  an  initial  step  in  arranging  for  the  week,  it  is  suggested  that 
county  and  city  school  superintendents  should  procure  the  assistance  of 
all  the  organizations  that  are  interested  in  education.  Possibly  the 
best  plan  for  school  superintendents  to  follow  would  be  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  representatives  of  the  various  clubs  and  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  perfecting  an  organization  that  would  be  responsible  for  plans  for 
the  observance  of  the  week.  At  this  meeting  a  permanent  chairman  and 
such  other  officers  might  be  chosen  as  the  situation  demands.  Com- 
mittees composed  of  teachers  and  representatives  of  various  organiza- 
tions could  be  appointed  to  assist  in  making  and  carrying  out  the  plans 
for  the  week. 

In  towns  and  smaller  cities  several  general  committees  would  be 
sufficient,  but  in  the  larger  cities  and  in  counties  there  should  be  district 
committees,  in  addition  to  a  general  committee.  In  a  county  there 
should  be  committees  for  each  consolidated  school  district  and  for  each 
district  of  one-  or  two-teacher  schools.  At  least  some  one  in  each  dis- 
trict should  be  definitely  charged  with  making  plans  for  the  observance 
of  the  week. 

Every  teacher  should  see  that  some  part  of  the  program  is  carried  out 
in  her  grade  every  day. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EACH  DAY 

In  the  following  pages  suggestions  are  given  for  the  observance  of 
each  day  under  such  headings  as  subjects  for  essays,  addresses,  and 
slogans.  Slogans  that  may  be  used  as  subjects  for  posters  are  included 
in  this  leaflet.  The  subjects  for  essays  and  speeches  are  suggested  for 
English  classes,  to  be  given  at  assembly  periods,  or  at  other  times. 
These  same  subjects  might  also  be  used  by  persons  making  addresses 
at  public  meetings.  Since  many  of  the  projects  cannot  be  worked  out 
in  a  single  day,  they  should  be  begun  some  time  before  and  completed 
in  time  for  Education  Week.  References  are  given  to  plays,  pageants, 
and  songs  that  will  be  helpful.  Certain  facts  are  given  that  teachers 
may  bring  to  the  attention  of  visitors. 

COMMITTEES 

It  is  suggested  that  the  following  committees  be  appointed : 
Press,  Poster,  Motion  Picture,  Public  Meetings  and  Speakers,  Music 
and  Radio.  If  possible,  a  program  committee  for  a  whole  county 
should  be  appointed  to  furnish  programs  for  each  day  of  Education 
Week.  However,  failure  to  appoint  committees  should  interfere  in 
no  way  with  appropriate  exercises  in  any  grade  in  any  school.  Let 
each  teacher  constitute  herself  a  committee  to  see  that  the  program  is 
carried  out  in  her  school  or  grade. 

Education  Week  affords  an  excellent  occasion  for  the  county  su- 
perintendent to  present  the  County-wide  Plan  of  Organization  and 
Administration  of  Schools  as  the  means  of  securing  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  17 


CONSTITUTION  DAY 


SLOGANS 

Ballots  not  bullets. 

Master  the  English  language. 

Visit  the  schools  today. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST  ABOUT  THE  DAWS  TOPIC 

Our  Constitution  is  the  fundamental,  organic  law  of  America — the 
bond  of  our  national  unity  and  popular  welfare.  It  is  the  oldest 
Federal  Constitution  in  existence,  having  endured  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  without  essential  change,  although  19  amendments  have  been 
added.  The  document  is  definite,  comprehensive,  and  brief,  and  has 
shown  itself  extremely  elastic  and  adaptable  to  new  conditions. 

It  is  the  bulwark  of  democracy  and  happiness. 


THE  AMERICAN'S  CREED 

I BELIEVE  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people;  whose  just  powers  are  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  in  a  republic;  a 
sovereign  nation  of  many  sovereign  states;  a  perfect  union, 
one  and  inseparable;  established  upon  those  principles  of 
freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  humanity  for  which  Ameri- 
can patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love 
it;  to  support  its  constitution;  to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect 
its  flag;  and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

— William  Tyler  Page. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  COOPERATING  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  cooperation  of  the  various  veterans'  and  other  patriotic  organizations 
should  be  enlisted  for  the  effective  observance  of  Constitution  Day.  Co- 
operation should  also  be  had  from  the  local  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  clubs, 
from  the  women's  clubs  and  parent-teacher  associations,  also  from  civic 
improvement  associations  and  labor  unions.  The  American  Bar  Association 
is  promoting  the  teaching  of  the  Constitution  in  the  schools,  and  the  local 
bar  associations  may  be  expected  to  take  an  interest  in  the  observance  of 
Constitution  Day  in  Education  Week. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ESSAYS  AND  SPEECHES 

The  development  of  the  Constitution. 
"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

The  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  by  Congress. 

The  Federal  Constitution  and  the  State  Constitutions. 

Written  and  unwritten  constitutions. 

Obedience  to  the  Constitution — Law  enforcement. 

The  Constitution  and  the  schools. 

How  the  Constitution  guarantees  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

DEBATE  SUBJECTS 

(1)  Is  the  present  tendency  to  increase  the  power  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  states  desirable? 

(2)  Is  it  desirable  to  permit  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare  acts  of  Congress 
unconstitutional? 

For  outlines  of  the  above  topics  see  Everyday  problems  of  American 
democracy.  By  J.  T.  Greenan  and  A.  B.  Meredith.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  [1924].  (1)  p.  116-23;  (2)  p.  149-53. 

PLACARDS 

"Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair:  the 
event  is  in  the  hand  of  God." — Washington  at  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

"It  is,  sir,  the  people's  Constitution,  the  people's  government,  made  for  the 
people." — Daniel  Webster. 

"It  will  be  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  future  generations  and  the 
model  of  all  future  Constitutions." — William  Pitt. 

"The  American  Constitution  is  the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off 
at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man." — William  E.  Gladstone. 

"The  Constitution  creates  an  indissoluble  union  of  imperishable  States." — 
Bancroft. 

Watchwords  of  the  Constitution:  A  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men; 
Liberty  under  the  law;  Equal  opportunity  to  all  citizens. 

Life,  liberty,  justice,  security,  and  opportunity  are  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

One  Constitution,  one  Union,  one  flag,  one  people. 

Revolutionists,  communists  and  extreme  pacifists  are  a  menace  to  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

SONGS 

The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom. 
Flag  of  the  Free. 


American  Education  Week 
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STORIES 

1.  The  Man  Without  a  Country.    Edward  Everett  Hale. 

2.  A  Message  to  Garcia. 

(These  stories  may  be  found  in  The  Patriotic  Reader,  by  Katherine  I.  Bemis,  pub- 
lished by  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 

Another  helpful  book  is  American  Ideals,  by  Frances  N.  Greene,  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

POEMS 

1.  The  Building  of  the  Ship.    H.  W.  Longfellow. 

2.  What  Constitutes  a  State?    Sir  William  Jones. 

3.  Breathes  There  the  Man.    Sir  Walter  Scott. 

4.  O  Captain!    My  Captain!    Walt  Whitman. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  SHIP 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 

Sail  on,  0  Union,  strong  and  great! 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 

We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 

What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 

Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 

What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 

In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope! 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock 

'Tis  of  the  wave,  and  not  the  rock; 

'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale! 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee! 

GOD  GIVE  US  MEN 
God  give* us  men.    The  time  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and  willing  hands; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  lie; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking; 

Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking! 

— J.  G.  Holland 
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WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  STATE 

What  constitutes  a  state? 

Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate; 

Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned; 
Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 
Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 
No:    Men,  high-minded  Men, 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued, 
In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude: 
Men  who  their  duties  know, 

But  know  their  rights  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain; 
Prevent  the  long  aimed  blow, 

And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain: 
These  constitute  a  state; 

And  Sovereign  Law,  that  State's  collected  will, 
O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 

Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill. 

LANGUAGE 

Study  the  Constitution  as  a  model  of  clear,  concise  and  vigorous  English 
composition. 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  18 


PATRIOTISM  DAY 


SLOGANS 


America  Thirst. 

The  red  flag — danger. 

Visit  the  schools  to-day. 


APPROPRIATE  QUOTATIONS 

The  sheet  anchor  of  the  ship  of  state  is  the  common  school. — Chauneey  M. 
Depeiv. 

There  is  need  of  educated  men  in  our  public  life,  but  it  is  the  need  of 
educated  men  with  patriotism. — Grove?'  Cleveland. 

If  there  are  places  where  the  tide  of  patriotism  should  run  higher  and 
stronger  than  in  any  others,  they  are  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. — 
Albert  B.  Cummings. 

True  Americanism  should  pave  the  way  through  education  to  that  mutual 
understanding  among  the  nations  which  alone  can  form  the  basis  of  perma- 
nent peace. — Jonathan  F.  Scott. 

Will  anybody  deny  now  that  the  Government  at  Washington,  as  regards  its 
own  people,  is  the  strongest  Government  in  the  world  at  this  hour?  And  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  based  on  the  will,  and  the  good  will,  of  an 
instructed  people. — John  Bright,  November,  1863. 

The  United  States  flag  is  the  living  symbol  of  the  ideals  and  institutions 
of  our  Republic. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  OBSERVANCE 

Patriotism  Day  is  intended  to  stimulate  the  appreciation  of  good  citizen- 
ship in  the  hearts  of  school  children,  but  not  for  that  alone;  every  day  in 
school  and  every  lesson  should  tend  to  that  end.  It  is  intended  to  arouse 
in  the  general  public  a  wholesome  pride  in  the  achievements  of  America, 
but  that,  too,  is  but  a  part  of  its  purpose,  for  the  greatness  of  our  Nation  is 
impressed  by  every  man's  everyday  experience  and  by  every  comparison 
with  the  conditions  of  other  people. 

Patriotism  Day,  is  intended  to  do  its  part  in  both  of  these,  but  primarily 
its  purpose  is  to  emphasize  the  place  of  the  public-school  system  in  develop- 
ing the  greatness  of  the  Nation.  Love  of  country,  intelligence,  and  firm 
moral  fiber,  thrift  and  professional  skill  in  its  citizens  are  essential  to 
national  prosperity;  and  all  these  qualities  are  best  inculcated  in  childhood 
and  in  the  common  schools. 

The  support  of  public  education,  therefore,  is  the  most  effective  and 
practical  manifestation  of  patriotism;  and  all  the  observance  of  Patriotism 
Day  should  be  planned  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  public 
schools  as  the  greatest  factor  in  our  growth  as  a  nation. 
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SUGGESTED  SUBJECTS  FOR  ESSAYS  AND  SPEECHES 

With  quotations  showing  appropriate  lines  of  treatment 

Patriotism,  the  paramount  human  emotion. 

"Every  good  citizen  makes  his  country's  honor  his  own,  and  cherishes 
it,  not  only  as  precious,  but  as  sacred.  He  is  willing  to  risk  his  life  in  its 
defense,  and  is  conscious  that  he  gains  protection  while  he  gives  it." 
— Andrew  Jackson. 

"I  love  my  country's  good  with  a  respect  more  tender,  more  holy,  and 
more  profound  than  my  whole  life."—  Shakespeare. 

The  commingled  race  called  "American." 

"The  kindred  blood  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  American  citizens,  the 
mingled  blood  which  they  have  shed  in  defense  of  their  sacred  rights, 
consecrate  this  Union." — James  Madison. 

"Some  of  the  best  stuff  of  America  has  come  out  of  foreign  lands,  and 
some  of  the  best  stuff  in  America  is  in  men  who  are  naturalized  citizens  of 
the  United  States." — Woodrow  Wilson. 

Liberty,  the  opportunity  to  do  right. 

"There  are  two  freedoms,  the  false,  where  a  man  is  free  to  do  what  he 
likes;  the  true,  where  a  man  is  free  to  do  what  he  ought." — Charles  Kingsley. 

"Liberty  exists  in  proportion  to  wholesome  restraint." — Daniel  Webster. 

The  common  school,  the  bulwark  of  American  liberty. 

"The  common-school  system,  designed  to  furnish  every  citizen  with  an 
education  which  ought  to  be  a  strict  necessity  for  his  daily  work  of  life, 
constitutes  the  foundation  of  our  democracy." — L.  Q.  C.  Lamar. 

"A  patriot  is  known  by  the  interest  he  takes  in  common  schools.  Just  so 
far  and  so  fast  as  education  is  extended,  true  democracy  is  ascendant." 

— Horace  Mann. 

"It  goes  without  saying  that,  if  the  Government  of  the  people  would  save 
itself,  it  must  secure  to  the  individual  person  the  education  indispensable  to 
his  exercise  of  wide  and  wise  discretion  as  a  constituent  member  of  the 
Government.  Our  public-school  system  is  one  of  the  foundation  rocks  of  our 
community." — William  Howard  Taft. 

The  red  flag  means  destruction,  death,  poverty,  starvation,  disease,  anarchy 
and  dictatorship. 

SUGGESTED  PROJECTS  FOR  SOCIAL  ACTIVITY  FOR  THE  DAY 

Dedicatory  exercises  for  a  new  school  flag. 

Public  demonstration  of  the  proper  display  of  the  flag. 

PLEDGES  OF  ALLEGIANCE  TO  THE  FLAG 

1.  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands — 
one  nation;  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

2.  "I  give  my  head  and  my  heart  to  God  and  my  Country, — One  Country, 
one  Language,  and  one  Flag." 


American  Education  Week 


1 3 


SONGS 

America.  (It  is  suggested  that  the  older  children  learn  the  two  verses 
given  below). 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
America  the  Beautiful. 
Our  Flag.    Eleanor  Smith. 

The  Flag  Colors.    (Third  Year  Progressive  Music  Series). 
The   Schoolhouse   and   the  Flag. 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 
Hail  Columbia. 

Columbia,  The  Gem  of  The  Ocean. 


TWO  NEARLY  FORGOTTEN  STANZAS  OF  "AMERICA" 
By  Samuel  Francis  Smith 

Our  glorious  land  today, 
'Neath  education's  sway, 

Soars  upward  still. 
Its  halls  of  learning  fair, 
Whose  bounties  all  may  share, 
Behold  them  everywhere, 

On  vale  and  hill! 

Thy  safeguard,  Liberty, 
The  school  shall  ever  be — 

Our  Nation's  pride! 
No  tyrant  hand  shall  smite, 
While  with  encircling  might 
All  here  are  taught  the  Right 

With  Truth  allied. 


THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  AND  THE  FLAG 

By  Frank  Treat  Southwick 

Ye  who  love  the  Republic,  remember  the  claim 
Ye  owe  to  her  fortunes,  ye  owe  to  her  name, 
To  her  years  of  prosperity  past  and  in  store — 
A  thousand  behind  you,  a  thousand  before! 

The  blue  arch  above  us  is  Liberty's  dome, 
The  green  fields  beneath  us  is  Equality's  home; 
But  the  schoolroom  today  is  Humanity's  friend — 
Let  the  people  the  flag  and  the  schoolroom  defend! 

'Tis  the  schoolhouse  that  stands  by  the  flag; 
Let  the  Nation  stand  by  the  school! 
'Tis  the  school  bell  that  rings  for  our  Liberty  old, 
'Tis  the  schoolboy  whose  ballot  shall  rule. 
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STORIES  AND  PATRIOTIC  SELECTIONS 

1.  Andrews,  Mary  R.  S.,  A  Perfect  Tribute.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

2.  Bennett,  Henry  H.,  The  Flag  Goes  By.  A.  S.  Barnes,  New  York, 
New  York. 

3.  David  and  Goliath.  In  Bible,  Old  Testament,  1  Samuel,  chapter  17, 
verses  1  to  51. 

4.  Hale,   Edward   Everett.    The   Man   Without   a  Country. 

In  Stevenson,  Augusta  (Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form).  Houghton- 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Light.  An  educational  pageant.  Catherine  Boyce.  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press,  Boston. 

Makers  of  the  Flag.  Franklin  K.  Lane.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C.  free) 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  19 


SCHOOL  AND  TEACHER  DAY 


SLOGANS 

The  teacher — the  guiding  influence  of  future  America. 

Better  trained  and  better  paid  teachers. 

Schools  are  the  Nation's  greatest- asset. 

Better  daily  attendance  is  needed. 

More  adequate  buildings  are  needed. 

Better  school  equipment  is  needed. 

Visit  the  schools  today. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST  ABOUT  THE  DAY'S  TOPIC 

There  are  730,000  teachers  in  America. 

One-fourth  of  all  our  people  are  in  school  (pupils,  teachers,  and  adminis- 
trators). 

One-fifth  of  all  school  pupils  are  in  the  first  grade. 

CLASSES  OF  CERTIFICATES  HELD  BY  TEACHERS  IN  ONE-TEACHER 
RURAL  WHITE  SCHOOLS  1923-24 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  certificates  of  each  class  held  by  the  1,595  white 
teachers  teaching  in  the  one-teacher  schools.  It  also  shows  the  per  cent  of  each  class  of 
certificate  held  by  the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  compared  with  the  certificates  held  by 
all  the  white  teachers  in  the  rural  schools. 


Per  Cent 

Certificate 

Number  in 

One-teacher 

Schools 

One-teachor 

All  Rural 

Schools 

White  Schools 

Non-Standard  : 

Second  County _         .           _     .  .   

205 

12.9 

3.52 

Provisional  B_  _           _____                 .  .     _  __ 

135 

8.5 

2.65 

Provisional  A.  _  .     .  __  

186 

11.6 

3.78 

Temporary          _    _________    _____       _  _ 

119 

7.5 

3.97 

Standard: 

Elementary  Group — 

Provisional  Elementary                      __  _. 

96 

6.0 

2.17 

Elementary  B                          .-.    .._   ■  __  _ 

711 

44.6 

29.23 

Elementary  A           _    __  __  _  ___  __  __ 

42 

2.6 

7.54 

Group  "C  and  Above" — 

Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  and  High  School — 

.38 

Provisional  C   _    

5 

.3 

C  

71 

4.5 

16.95 

B  

21 

1.3 

10.65 

A  

2 

.1 

13.09 

1 

.1 

.84 
5.23 

Total  

1,595 

1C0.0 

100.00 

S49 

59.5 

86.08 

646 

40.5 

13.92 

Elementarv  Group         -  ______„-__ 

849 

53.2 

38.94 

Group  "C  and  above"  - 

100 

6.3 

47.14 

In  the  one-teacher  schools  59.5  per  cent  of  the  teachers  held  standard  certificates,  while  in 
all  the  rural  schools  86.08  per  cent  held  standard  certificates. 

In  the  one-teacher  schools  40.5  per  cent  held  non-standard  certificates,  while  in  all  the 
rural  schools  13.92  per  cent  held  non-standard  certificates. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  COOPERATING  ORGANIZATIONS 

Give  a  reception  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  people  of  the  community 
to  meet  the  teachers. 

Serve  as  hosts  or  hostesses  in  the  school  building  to  welcome  visitors, 
act  as  guides,  answer  questions,  and  serve  light  refreshments. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ESSAYS  AND  SPEECHES 

Our  school,  a  good  influence  in  our  community? 
Does  our  school  produce  "good  citizens?" 

The  teachers  build  the  ideals  of  the  future  rulers  of  our  country. 
Our  school's  needs. 

What  progress  has  our  school  made  in  the  last  10  years? 

SUGGESTIVE  PROJECTS  FOR  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  DAT 

Label  with  blue  tags  the  good  features  of  the  schoolroom  and  its  equipment, 
including  the  new  aids  in  instruction,  such  as  seat  materials,  arithmetic 
drill  tests,  phonographs  and  records  for  appreciation  and  rhythms,  work 
bench  and  tools,  stereoscopes  and  views,  stereopticon,  moving-picture  machine, 
duplicator,  etc.;  also  on  blue  cards  or  posters  place  the  names  of  active 
organizations,  such  as  band,  bird  club,  library  group. 

Plan  the  different  lessons,  using  problems  of  the  school  (costs,  support, 
history,  sanitation,  enlargement,  etc.)  and  the  teacher,  (living  accommoda- 
tions, training,  tenure,  cost  of  living,  salary  etc.)  as  the  basis. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SUBJECT  MATTER 

(Make  posters  with  slogans  for  the  day) 

LANGUAGE— ORIGINAL  STORIES  (ORAL  OR  WRITTEN) 

Things  my  grandmother  learned  at  school. 

The  schoolhouse  to  which  my  grandfather  went. 

Some  ways  my  school  differs  from  a  city  (or  rural)  school. 

Why  I  do  (or  do  not)  wish  to  become  a  teacher. 

ARITHEMETIC 
Counting  school  supplies  needed  for  the  group. 

Computing  the  cost  of  school  supplies  for  the  group,  class,  school  or  district. 

Find  the  perimeter  of  area  of  the  school  grounds,  the  amount  of  space 
covered  by  buildings  and  walls,  available  for  play. 

Compare  the  district,  county,  and  State  tax  rates  for  educational  purposes 
(get  the  tax  duplicate  bill  from  local  taxpayer). 

Compare  the  tax  rates  for  schools  with  those  for  roads,  etc. 

MANUAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sand  table,  arrange  a  school  ground  with  buildings,  trees,  shrubs,  play- 
grounds.   These  may  be  made  to  a  scale  of  one-forth  inch  to  a  rod. 

Booklets  of  slogans,  or  illustrations  of  them  for  souvenirs  for  visitors. 

Plan  something  needed  by  the  school  as  curtains,  window  boxes,  tabourets, 
bookracks. 

Planting  bulbs  in  pots  and  garden. 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  20,  1924 


ILLITERACY  DAY 

Education  is  a  godly  nation's  greatest  need. 

Informed  intelligence  is  the  foundation  of  representative  government. 
Illiteracy  is  a  menace  to  our  nation. 

An  illiterate  ivho  obtains  only  second-hand  information  is  a  tool  of  the 
radical. 

Illiteracy  creat-es  misunderstanding . 


SLOGANS 

Learn  to  read  it  yourself. 

Learn  to  "say  it"  with  pen  and  ink. 

Equal  educational  opportunities  for  all. 

Education  given  is  education  gained. 

Every  voter  able  to  read  and  write. 

The  dictionary  is  the  beacon-light  to  understanding. 

No  illiteracy  by  1930. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST  ABOUT  THE  DAY'S  TOPIC 

Six  per  cent  of  the  population  of  our  country  over  10  years  of  age 
have  had  no  schooling  whatever. 

In  1920  there  were  4,931,905  persons  over  10  years  of  age  who  could  not 
write. 

This  number  is  greater  than  the  population  of  Texas,  and  more  than  eleven 
times  the  population  of  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  almost  twice  the  population 
of   North  Carolina. 

EDUCATIONAL  LIABILITIES 

4,931,305  Confessed  illiterates  with  "no  schooling  whatever." 
3,084,733  Native  born  illiterates. 
1,242,572  Native-white  illiterates. 

1,437,783  Children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  not  attending  "any  kind 
of  educational  institution." 
$825,000,000  Annual  economic  loss  due  to  illiteracy. 
In  1922,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina  was  13.1. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  COOPERATING  ORGANIZATIONS 

American  Legion. — Give  demonstrations  of  the  care  of  the  flag,  and  in- 
struct the  citizens  and  school  children  in  its  history,  its  meaning;  and  our 
duties  toward  it. 

Parent-Teacher  Associations. — Are  there  illiterate  children  not  in  school? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  get  them  into  school  and  keep  them  interested? 

Welfare  Organizations. — What  are  some  of  the  best  ways  to  reach  illiterate 
mothers  and  teach  them  American  ideals? 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ESSAYS  AND  SPEECHES 

How  can  we  help  illiterates  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship? 

How  can  we  best  educate  native  born  illiterates? 

Ways  of  helping  the  illiterate  housewife  learn  the  best  American  ideals 
and  standards. 

Our  need  of  opportunity  schools  and  classes. 
Our  need  for  Americanization  schools  and  classes. 

SUGGESTIVE  PROJECTS  FOR  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  DAY 

Debate:  Resolved  that  the  State  should  immediately  appropriate  money 
for  the  eradication  of  illiteracy. 

Read  stories  of  men  and  women  who  have  educated  themselves — Peter 
Cooper,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Alice  Freeman  Palmer, 
Michael  Pupin,  Jacob  Riis,  etc. 

Have  pupils  tell  these  stories. 

EQUALITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  possible  only  when  school  money 
is  collected  where  wealth  exists  and  expended  where  children  live. 

In  1919  the  average  income  per  child  in  the  five  richest  states  was  $3,356; 
in  the  five  poorest  states,  $960. 

In  1920  the  expenditures  for  education  per  child  in  the  five  richest  states 
were  $50.37;  in  the  five  poorest  states  was  $10.76. 

The  percentage  of  white  illiterate  native-born  population  in  the  five  richest 
states  is  .4  per  cent;  in  the  five  poorest  states  is  6.0  per  cent. 

CAN  AMERICA  AFFORD  EDUCATION? 


1.  The  total  national  wealth,  1922  $320,803,862,000 

2.  Average   yearly   income   65,000,000,000 

3.  Expenditures  for  luxuries,  1920   17,361,000,000 

4.  Amount  in  savings  account,  1922   17,331,479,000 

5.  All  government  cost,  1922   9,000,000,000 

6.  Public,  elementary  and  secondary  education  cost,  1922   1,580,671,296 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  21 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  DAY 


SLOGANS 

"Playgrounds  and  athletic  fields  mean  a  strong,  healthy  nation." 

A  playground  for  every  child. 

Adequate  parks  for  city,  State,  and  Nation. 

Safety  education  saves  life. 

Physical  education  is  a  character  builder. 

A  sick  body  makes  a  sick  mind. 

Encourage  sane  athletics  for  all. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST  ABOUT  THE  DAY'S  TOPIC 

The  National  Recreation  Committee,  appointed  by  President  Coolidge, 
has  suggested  that  10  per  cent  of  a  community  area  should  be  the  minimum 
requirement  for  parks  and  playgrounds. 

Thirty-three  States  now  have  State  laws  concerning  physical  education,  and 
eleven  have  State  directors  of  physical  training. 

Twenty-two  girl's  colleges  now  require  swimming,  and  eleven  refuse  their 
diploma  unless  a  student  passes  this  requirement. 

1,340,625  men,  a  little  more  than  one  in  every  five  rejected  in  the  draft 
(World  War)  as  physically  unfit  for  military  service. 

$3,000,045,000  is  the  annual  economic  loss  from  preventable  disease  and 
death. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  COOPERATING  ORGANIZATIONS 

Have  Red  Cross  life-saving  demonstration. 
Have  the  moving-picture  house  show  a  health  film. 
Have  public-health  officer  suggest  cleaning  up  yards,  etc. 
Parent  teachers'  association  should  consider  their  part  in  helping  its  physi- 
cal education  workers. 

SUGGESTED  TOPICS  FOR  ESSAYS  AND  SPEECHES 

What  our  schools  are  doing  for  health. 
What  our  State  is  doing  for  Health. 
Value  of  recreation  to  a  community. 

Outdoor  recreation,  including  the  preservation  of  wild  flowers,  game,  and 
forests. 

Our  bodies  are  apartment  houses.    Suggestions  for  keeping  a  perfect  house. 

SUGGESTIVE  PROJECTS  FOR  SOCIAL  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  DAY 

All  features  of  school  health  work  should  be  included  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  Physical  Education  Day.    Where  there  are  physicians,  nurses, 
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and  special  health  and  physical  training  teachers,  they  should  all  take 
part  in  arranging  the  programs. 

Interest  can  be  aroused  in  the  work  which  is  now  being  done  in  the 
school,  and  it  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  drive  for  school  needs  in  the  way 
of  a  school  nurse,  lunch-room  equipment,  playgrounds  and  apparatus,  a 
swimming  pool,  and  any  thing  else  that  would  contribute  to  health. 

Study  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  great  men  and  their  daily  health 
habits,  e.g.,  Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  Walter 
Scott,  Charles  Dickens,  etc. 

List  of  great  men  who  were  great  swimmers,  e.g.,  Poe,  Franklin,  Byron, 
etc.;  walkers,  e.g.,  Tolstoi,  Dickens,  Turner. 

List  of  musicians  who  loved  the  outdoor  life,  e.g.,  MacDowell,  Beethoven, 
Brahms. 

HEALTH  PARADES  MAT  BE  USED  TO  AROUSE  INTEREST 
IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION  DAY 

The  prize  posters  (from  a  contest  conducted  in  the  school)  should  be 
carried  by  the  children  who  made  them. 

Floats  may  be  decorated  for  the  occasion,  using  toy  wagons,  bicycles,  and 
baby  buggies  illustrating  health  ideas. 

A  line  of  boys  or  girls  dressed  to  represent  the  different  sports  and  carry- 
ing baseballs,  volley  balls,  tennis  balls,  etc.  will  show  the  various  athletic 
activities  carried  on  in  the  schools  or  community. 

Children  selected  from  each  grade  on  account  of  good  posture  may  form 
a  section  and  carry  a  banner  stating  this  fact. 

Children  who  have  shown  great  improvement  in  health  since  the  open- 
ing of  school  may  form  a  section  and  carry  a  banner  stating  this  fact. 

A  farmer  boy  followed  by  children  dressed  to  represent  the  different  vege- 
tables may  form  an  interesting  section. 

Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  should  be  represented  in  whatever  way  they 
may  select  for  their  groups. 

A  boy  carrying  a  small  House  of  Health,  on  the  end  of  a  pole,  with  a  sign 
"All  who  enter  here,  leave  all  ills  behind." 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SUBJECT  MATTER 

POSTERS 

Have  a  poster  contest  and  exhibit  all  of  the  good  ones  in  the  school  illus- 
trating, e.g.:  (1)  Good  posture  in  sitting,  standing,  or  walking;  (2)  School 
lunches;  (3)  Sleep;  (4)  Health  habits;  (5)  Exercises. 

HEALTH  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

The  foundation  for  healthful  living  is  laid  in  the  public  school.  "Health 
as  a  rule  is  a  purchasable  commodity  and  the  price  is  education." 

The  yearly  death  rate  per  1000  people  in  1815-1850  was  28;  in  1860-1900 
26;  in  1900,  16;  in  1905,  15;  in  1910,  15;  in  1915,  13.6;  in  1920,  13.1; 
in  1922,  11.8. 

The  importance  of  health  education  is  clearly  shown  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  following  percentages  have  been  worked  out  from  all  available 
statistics  showing  the  physical  defects  of  city  and  county  children. 
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Teeth  defects:    City,  33.58%;  County,  49%. 
Tonsils:  City,  16.49%;  County,  28.14% 
Adenoids:    City  12.5%;  County,  23,4%. 
Eye  defects:    City,  13.4%;  County,  21%. 
Malnutrition:    City,  7.65%;  County,  16.6%. 
Ear  defects:    City,  1,3%;  County,  4.78%. 

SPORTSMANSHIP 

In  all  athletic  exercises  and  contests  given  as  part  of  the  program  of 
physical  education,  good  sportsmanship  should  be  taught. 

THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OF  SPORT  AND  OF  EVERYTHING  ELSE 

1.  Thou  shalt  not  quit. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  alibi. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  gloat  over  winning. 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  be  a  rotten  loser. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  take  unfair  advantage. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  ask  odds  though  art  unwilling  to  give. 

7.  Thou  shalt  always  be  willing  to  give  thine  opponent  the  shade. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  under  estimate  an  opponent,  nor  over  estimate  thyself. 

9.  Remember  that  the  game  is  the  thing,  and  that  he  who  thinketh  otherwise 
is  a  sucker  and  no  true  sport. 

10.  Honor  the  game  thou  playest,  for  he  who  playeth  the  game  straight 
and  hard  wins  even  when  he  loses. 

— Hugh  S.  Fullerton. 

A  SPORTSMAN 

1.  Plays  the  game  for  the  sake  of  the  game. 

2.  Plays  for  his  side  and  not  for  himself. 

3.  Is  a  good  winner  and  a  good  loser. 

4.  Is  unselfish  and  always  ready  to  teach  others. 
For  when  the  Great  Scorer  Comes 

To  write  against  your  name, 

He  writes,  not  that  you  won  or  lost, 

But  how  you  played  the  game. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  22 


COMMUNITY  DAY 

"Service  to  Community,  State  and  Nation  is  the  duty  of  every  Citizen." 

On  community  day,  service  to  the  community  should  be  emphasized. 
The  various  organizations  should  cooperate  in  preparing  the  program  for 
the  day.  There  should  be  a  community  gathering  at  some  convenient 
time  in  the  school  building,  or  if  it  is  not  suitable  for  community  meetings, 
in  some  other  building.  Addresses  upon  community  ideals  and  needs 
should  be  made.  A  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  various 
organizations  might  present  plans  to  show  how  these  organizations  may 
cooperate  to  improve  the  schools  and  to  improve  conditions  generally. 
A  community  fair  might  be  held  and  a  pageant  presented. 


SLOGANS 

Get  acquainted  with  your  neighbor. 

A  square  deal  for  the  county  boy  and  girl. 

Children  today — Citizens  tomorrow. 

Equality  of  opportunity  in  education  for  every  American  boy  and  girl. 
Better  rural  schools. 

Adequate  public  library  service  for  every  community. 
A  community's  concern  for  education  measures  its  interest  in  its  own 
future. 

Good  roads  build  a  community. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  ADDRESSES 

1.  School  needs  of  this  community. 

2.  Our  responsibility  for  the  recreation  of  this  community. 

3.  This  community's  need  of  a  public  library. 

4.  How  the  various  organizations  of  this  community  may  cooperate  in 
community  enterprise. 

5.  How  we  can  use  our  school  as  a  community  center. 

6.  What  other  communities  are  doing  to  improve  their  schools. 

7.  How  we  may  beautify  our  school  grounds. 

8.  What  we  can  do  to  procure  better  recreational  facilities,  moving 
pictures,  playgrounds,  etc. 

Note — A  program  of  songs,  recitations,  declamations,  and  such  other  features  as  may  be 
arranged  should  be  given  by  the  school  children  before  the  addresses  suggested 
above  are  made. 


SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  23 


FOR  GOD  AND  COUNTRY  DAY 


SLOGANS 

Religion,  morality,  and  education  are  necessary  for  good  government. 
A  godly  nation  cannot  fail. 

The  educational  triangle:    The  home,  the  school,  the  church. 


SUGGESTIVE  TEXTS  AND  TOPICS  FOR  SERMONS 

The  clergy  of  all  churches  are  urged  to  preach  a  sermon  on  education, 
either  at  the  morning  or  evening  services,  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  HOME 

Text,  Deut.  vi,  6  and  7. 

"And  these  words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thy  heart. 
And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children." 

Topics: 

The  mother,  the  best  of  teachers. 
The  abdication  of  the  parents. 
The  first  seven  years. 
Authority  and  education. 

Obedience  and  the  preparation  of  the  child  for  good  citizenship. 
Text,  II  Kings  xx,  15.    "What  have  they  seen  in  thy  house?" 
Topic: 

Behind   the   scenes — education   in   the  home. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

Text,  Isaiah  lviii,  12.  "They  that  shall  be  of  thee  shall  build  the  old  waste 
places:  and  thou  shalt  be  called  the  repairer  of  the  breach,  the  restorer  of 
paths  to  dwell  in." 

Topic. 

Preparation  for  life — education  in  the  school. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  CHURCH 

Text,  Proverbs  xxix.  18.    "Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  cast  off 
restraint. 
Topics. 

God  and  good  citizenship. 

The  educational  value  of  family  Bible  reading. 
The  need  of  reverence. 
The  faith  that  men  live  by. 
How  can  the  church  best  serve  the  state? 
How  can  the  state  best  serve  the  church? 
Democracy  and  intelligent  citizenship. 
The  tie  that  binds  illiteracy  to  immorality  and  anarchy. 
The  teacher  in  a  democracy. 
Text,  Jeremiah  vi,  16.    "Stand  ye  in  the  ways  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old 
paths." 

Topic:    Old  paths — education  and  the  church. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  ORGANIZATIONS 

What  are  some  of  the  practical  ways  and  means  for  interesting  more 
children  of  this  congregation  in  religious  education? 
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ARBOR  DAY 
PROGRAM 

NOVEMBER  21,  1924 


published  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


SUGGESTED  PROGRAM 


1.  Opening  Song — Arbor  Day  Song.    (See  page  12). 

2.  Invocation  and  Scripture  Reading. 

3.  Governor's  Proclamation  (To  be  read  by  Principal). 

4.  Recitation — By  six  children  of  Primary  Grades.    (See  page  13). 

5.  Reading  of  Best  Composition — "Our  Forests  Twenty  Years  From 

STow." 

6.  State  Forester's  Message. 

7.  Recitation — Roosevelt's  Arbor  Day  Message. 

8.  Brief  Address  by  a  Prominent  Visitor. 

9.  Planting  the  Tree  (hole  should  be  previously  prepared). 

10.  Dedication  of  Tree. 

11.  Song— "America." 

12.  Benediction. 

(A  few  other  selections  are  included  in  this  bulletin  and  it  may  be 
found  advisable  to  vary  the  above  suggested  program  through  the  use  of 
some  of  these  additional  selections.) 
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PROCLAMATION 


Whereas,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  area  of  North  Carolina  is 
now  covered  by  forest  growth,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  cut 
over  by  lumbermen  and  devastated  by  fire  to  such  an  extent  that  its 
annual  yield  is  less  than  one-half  what  it  should  be;  and 

Whereas,  the  soil  is  the  material  source  of  our  strength  and  upon 
its  right  use  depends  the  permanent  prosperity  of  our  State;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  generation  is  coming  to  realize  that  the  use 
of  the  forest  and  the  soil  has  not  been  in  accordance  with  proper 
economy  in  as  much  as  forests  have  been  destroyed  by  axe  and  fire, 
steep  lands  have  been  cleared  and  unwisely  used  and  ruinously  cul- 
tivated; and 

Whereas,  the  coming  generation  of  forest  and  soil  users  is  now  in 
our  public  schools;  and  upon  the  school  children  of  the  State  is  to 
fall  the  task  of  repairing  the  loss  caused  by  our  carelessness  or  in- 
difference; and 

Whereeas,  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  has  seen  fit  to  enact 
an  A?'l)or  Day  Law; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Cameron  Morrison,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  realizing  the  value  which  the  suitable  observance  of 
this  day  will  be  to  the  State  in  interesting  the  rising  generation  in  a 
proper  appreciation  of  our  forests,  our  birds,  our  trees  and  our 
shrubs  do  hereby  proclaim  that  Friday,  the  twenty-first  day  of  No- 
vember, one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four,  shall  be  appro- 
priately observed  as  Arbor  Day  by  the  teachers  and  children  of  all 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  by  recitations,  drills,  songs,  and 
exercises  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  by  the  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubs  on  the  school  grounds. 

Let  this  be  done  that  the  purpose  of  Arbor  Day  may  be  impressed 
upon  us  and  upon  the  youth  of  the  State  and  interest  be  awakened 
in  a  subject  the  consideration  of  which  will  add  to  our  general  pros- 
perity, the  future  wealth  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  the  happiness  of 
us  and  our  children. 

Done  at  our  City  of  Raleigh,  this  the  28th  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  in 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-ninth  year  of  our  American  Independence. 


(Signed) 


Wtm.  H.  Richardson,  Private  Secretary. 


/  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree — 
A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 
Against  the  earth's  sweet  flowing  breast; 
A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 
A  tree  that  may  in  Summer  wear 
A  nest  of  Robins  in  her  hair; 
Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain, 
Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 
Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

— Joyce  Kilmer. 


INTRODUCTION 


Under  the  provisions  of  Section  369  of  the  School  Code  this  Arbor 
Day  program  is  issued.  It  was  prepared  by  the  State  Forestry  Service 
of  the  North  Carolina  Economic  and  Geological  Survey.  I  hope  it  will 
prove  of  service  to  the  schools  of  the  State. 

State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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PROGRAM  SUGGESTIONS 


A  part  of  the  day's  program  should  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  need  for 
planting  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  for  properly  caring  for  the  same.  This 
is  one  way  that  the  children  can  make  the  school  and  community  better. 
Children  should  be  taught  that  "There  is  no  more  certain  sign,  no  better  evi- 
dence of  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  a  community,  the  good  taste  of  a 
people  of  public  spirit  and  domestic  virtue,  than  is  afforded  by  trees,  planted 
and  maintained  for  the  public." 

While  the  general  object  of  the  day  should  be  to  give  instruction  on  a 
special  subject,  it  should  be  conducted  so  as  to  be  a  joy  to  the  pupils,  and  thus 
make  them  look  forward  to  its  repetition  the  next  year  with  anticipated 
pleasure. 

Have  your  program  all  worked  out  and  let  each  pupil  have  plenty  of  time 
to  thoroughly  prepare  his  part. 

Let  the  pupils  decorate  the  room  with  boughs  of  evergreens,  vines,  etc. 

The  planting  should  be  made  a  real  exercise,  a  demonstration  of  how  a  tree 
should  be  planted  to  live  and  thrive.  One  of  our  horticuturists  estimated  that 
one-half  of  the  million  trees  yearly  planted  in  the  United  States  either  die  or 
fail  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  planted  through  improper  plant- 
ing. Let  the  lesson  in  tree  planting  be  well  learned  in  the  schoolroom  and 
then  let  the  planting  itself  be  a  demonstration  of  these  methods. 

If  the  tree  is  to  be  planted  on  the  school  grounds,  let  the  situation  conform 
to  some  definite  plan  of  planting.  Plant  the  trees  in  groups  rather  than  equi- 
distant over  the  entire  schoolyard.  Do  not  plant  too  close  to  the  house, 
especially  on  the  north  side,  since  the  foliage  will  exclude  the  light.  Group 
rather  to  give  a  good  view  to  the  house  from  the  road  and  so  that  the  trees 
will  in  time,  as  they  grow,  cut  off  the  afternoon  sun  and  yet  not  exclude  the 
air  and  breeze.  For  this  reason  elms  are  undesirable  trees  for  planting  very 
near  buildings,  since  they  arch  up  above  them.  Have  the  hole  dug  in  advance 
and  of  ample  size,  and  some  rich  earth  or  loan  at  hand,  if  possible,  to  place 
around  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

Have  spade  or  shovel  in  readiness. 

Name  the  tree  in  honor  of  some  author  or  other  noted  man. 

Parts  of  the  program,  especially  those  most  suitable  for  the  primary  classes, 
are  intended  to  be  executed  indoors.  Most  of  them,  however,  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  intermediate  classes  out  of  doors  in  connection  with  planting 
the  tree.  However,  if  the  day  is  fine,  arrange  so  that  as  many  of  the  exercises 
as  possible  can  be  held  in  the  open  air. 

The  verses  and  also  some  of  the  prose  selections,  may  be  memorized  and 
recited,  or  they  can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  short  compositions  by  the  pupils. 
The  older  scholars  might  have  a  portion  of  their  exercises  indoors,  either  in 
the  forenoon  or  the  first  part  of  the  afternoon,  followed  by  an  excursion  into 
the  woods,  where  they  can  have  the  lessons  learned  from  books  impressed 
upon  them  by  seeing  the  trees  and  flowers  growing. 
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ARBOR  DAY  MESSAGE 


In  accordance  with  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Morrison,  Friday, 
November  21,  is  to  be  observed  as  Arbor  Day  throughout  North  Caro- 
lina and  celebrated  in  the  schools  and  by  civic  and  other  organizations 
in  appropriate  ways. 

The  schools  are  being  asked  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  conduct  exercises  in  which  the  children  of  the  various 
classes  may  take  part.  Many  schools  will  wish  to  plant  one  or  more  trees 
on  the  school  grounds;  others  will  keep  the  exercises  within  doors  and 
decorate  with  the  colored  fall  leaves  or  the  fruits  of  the  native  trees. 

Women's  Clubs  can  probably  help  most  effectively  by  advising  with 
and  assisting  the  teachers  to  carry  through  a  suitable  program  in  the 
local  schools,  though  the  opportunity  of  having  a  Forestry  or  Tree 
Program  in  the  Club  should  not  be  neglected. 

Boy  Scouts  should  by  all  means  plant  a  tree  on  public  ground,  naming 
it  after  some  local  or  national  celebrity.  One  of  the  oaks  common  to  the 
region  should  be  selected  for  this  purpose. 

Civic  Clubs,  instead  of  planting,  might  well  take  some  definite  and 
aggressive  action  looking  to  the  better  protection  of  the  shade  and  road- 
side trees  of  their  town  and  county.  The  planting  of  trees  is  important, 
but  the  protection  from  mutilation  of  those  which  have  been  growing 
many  years  is  much  more  important.  The  Women's  Clubs  can  also  help 
most  effectively  in  this  work. 

The  message  of  Arbor  Day  to  the  grown-ups  as  well  as  the  children  of 
North  Carolina  is:  Know  the  Trees — learn  to  appreciate  their  beauty, 
their  value,  and  so  learn  to  grow  and  protect  them  in  forest,  park  and 
roadside.  North  Carolina  is  third  among  the  States  in  the  number  of 
tree  species ;  let  us  be  first  rather  than  last  in  the  care  of  this  God-given 
heritage. 


State  Forester. 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  TO  THE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


Arbor  Day  (which  means  simply  "Tree  Day")  is  now  observed  in 
every  State  in  our  Union — and  mainly  in  the  schools.  At  various  times 
from  January  to  December  .  .  .  you  give  a  day  or  part  of  a  day 
to  special  exercises  and  perhaps  to  actual  tree  planting,  in  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  trees  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  of  what  they  yield  in 
adornment,  comfort,  and  useful  products  to  the  communities  in  which 
you  live. 

It  is  well  that  you  should  celebrate  your  Arbor  Day  thoughtfully,  for 
within  your  lifetime  the  Nation's  need  of  trees  will  become  serious.  "We 
of  an  older  generation  can  get  along  with  what  we  have,  though  with 
growing  hardship;  but  in  your  full  manhood  and  womanhood  you  will 
want  what  Nature  once  so  bountifully  supplied  and  man  so  thoughtlessly 
destroyed;  and  because  of  that  want  you  will  reproach  us,  not  for  what 
we  have  used,  but  for  what  we  have  wasted. 

For  the  Nation,  as  for  the  man  or  woman  and  the  boy  or  girl,  the  road  to 
success  is  the  right  use  of  what  we  have  and  the  improvement  of  present 
opportunity.  If  you  neglect  to  prepare  yourselves  now  for  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  will  fall  upon  you  later,  if  you  do  not  learn 
the  things  which  you  will  need  to  know  when  your  school  days  are  over, 
you  will  suffer  the  consequences.  So  any  nation  which  in  its  youth  lives 
only  for  the  day,  reaps  without  sowing,  and  consumes  without  husband- 
ing, must  expect  the  penalty  of  the  prodigal,  whose  labor  could  with  diffi- 
culty find  him  the  bare  means  of  life.  A  people  without  children  would 
face  a  hopeless  future;  a  country  without  trees  is  almost  as  hopeless; 
forests  which  are  so  used  that  they  cannot  renew  themselves  will  soon 
vanish,  and  with  them  all  their  benefits.  A  true  forest  is  not  merely  a 
storehouse  full  of  wood  but,  as  it  were,  a  factory  of  wood,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  reservoir  of  water.  "When  you  help  to  preserve  our  forests  or 
to  plant  new  ones,  you  are  acting  the  part  of  good  citizens.  The  value  of 
forestry  deserves,  therefore,  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  which  aim  to 
make  good  citizens  of  you.  If  your  Arbor  Day  exercises  help  you  to 
realize  what  benefits  each  one  of  you  receives  from  the  forests,  and  how 
by  your  assistance  these  benefits  may  continue,  they  will  serve  a  good  end. 
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HOW  TO  SELECT  TREES  FOR  PLANTING 


Beauty  of  form  should  be  the  first  consideration,  for  while  the  form 
is  seen  all  the  year  round  the  beauty  of  the  foliage  lasts  only  a  fetv 
weeks,  and  at  most  only  half  the  year.  For  instance,  the  oaks,  elms, 
and  beech  are  generally  to  be  preferred  to  the  maples. 

Choose  native  trees  for  general  planting,  those  kinds  which  you  know 
will  flourish  in  your  soil  and  climate. 

Select  a  long-lived  tree,  if  possible  one  that  will  be  pretty  and  effective 
ten  years  after  planting,  handsome  at  fifty  years,  stately  and  noble  at 
200  years  of  age.  Such  are  the  willow  oak,  water  oak,  white  oak,  live 
oak,  sycamore,  or  yellow  poplar. 

Choose  a  fairly  quick  growing  species,  but  don't  sacrifice  every  other 
consideration  to  rapid  growth,  by  taking  silver  maple  or  cottonwood, 
unless  that  is  essential. 

Suit  your  species  to  your  soil,  don't  put  yellow  poplar,  black  walnut, 
linn,  or  cypress  in  poor,  dry,  upland  soils. 

Select  evergreens — pines,  spruces,  cedars,  or  hemlock,  for  windbreaks 
or  to  screen  unsightly  objects;  but  deciduous  trees,  which  let  in  the  sun 
during  the  winter  and  furnish  shade  in  summer,  are  more  suitable  for 
positions  near  the  dwelling  or  schoolhouse. 

Take  a  tree  as  free  as  possible  from  insect  pests  and  other  diseases; 
English  elm  is  subject  to  the  leafbeetle  and  silver  maple  to  the  scale. 

For  lawn  planting,  where  the  beautiful  effect  of  a  single  tree  is  de- 
sired, plant  a  pyramidal  (i.  e.,  pointed)  tree,  such  as  sweet  gum,  syca- 
more, willow  oak,  yellow  poplar,  hemlock,  or  white  pine. 

The  most  satisfactory  ornamental  foreign  trees  for  lawn  planting  are 
perhaps  the  deodar,  the  Norway  Spruce,  and  the  gingko. 

Nut  trees,  such  as  pecans  and  black  walnuts,  are  beautiful  and  useful 
around  the  home,  but  are  not  recommended  for  school  planting. 

For  planting  under  or  among  other  larger  trees,  beech,  dogwood,  and 
hemlock  are  recommended. 

Don't  buy  a  tree  just  because  it  is  cheap.  There  are  many  more  im- 
portant considerations. 


DEDICATION 


(Repeated  by  all  in  unison) 

We  name  this  tree   We  dedicate  it  to  the  use  and 

beauty  which  the  Creator  intended  it  should  render  the  children  of  men. 
We  promise  faithfully  to  water  it,  cultivate  and  preserve  it  for  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  all  who  come  this  way,  in  the  hope  that  they,  too, 
will  be  moved  to  plant  and  preserve  trees  for  those  who  may  come  after 
them. 
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PLANTING  THE  TREE 


It  is  suggested  that  in  the  case  of  city  schools  the  tree  may  best  be 
secured  at  a  nearby  nursery.  Nursery  grown  trees  are  apt  to  have  good 
root  systems  and  well  shaped  tops  and  will  therefore  stand  the  moving 
better  than  the  wild  trees.  Instructions  for  pruning,  planting,  and  sub- 
sequent care  can  be  secured  along  with  the  tree. 

In  country  districts  and  in  many  small  towns  nursery  stock  is  not 
available  and  the  school  authorities  must  secure  the  tree  for  planting 
from  the  woods  or  fields.  It  is  for  such  cases,  by  far  the  most  numer- 
ous, that  the  following  brief  directions  have  been  prepared  by  the  State 
Forester  for  use  of  school  officials : 

1.  If  possible  have  an  experienced  person  select  and  dig  the  tree. 

2.  Select  straight,  thrifty,  rather  small  trees,  growing  in  the  open,  from 
along  roadsides,  old  fields,  or  other  waste  places,  not  from  the  thick  woods. 

3.  Save  as  full  a  root  system  as  possible:  at  least  one  foot  in  length  each 
way  from  the  trunk  for  each  inch  in  diameter  of  the  stem.  The  smaller 
roots  are  very  important. 

4.  Severe  topping  is  not  advisable;  prune  the  side  branches  back  half  way 
to  the  stem. 

5.  Never  let  the  roots  get  dry.  Cover  with  a  wet  sack  while  being  trans- 
ported and  heel  in  if  waiting  several  hours  or  over  night. 

6.  Have  the  hole  ready,  sufficiently  wide  and  deep,  and  substitute  some 
rich  surface  soil  for  the  clay  taken  out. 

7.  Plant  the  tree  one  or  two  inches  deeper  than  it  grew  formerly.  Let 
the  fine  earth  settle  all  around  the  roots.  Press  the  earth  with  the  foot  as 
the  filling  progresses  and  finally  tramp  the  earth  hard  around  the  tree. 

8.  A  large  tree  should  be  stalked  before  the  leaves  come  out  next  spring. 

9.  Should  a  drought  occur  during  the  following  spring  or  summer,  one  or 
more  profuse  waterings  will  become  necessary. 


PINE 

Tis  night  upon  the  lake.   Our  bed  of  boughs 
Is  built  where — high  above — the  pine-tree  soughs. 
'Tis  still — and  yet  what  woody  noises  loom 
Against  the  background  of  the  silent  gloom, 
One  well  might  hear  the  opening  of  a  flower 
If  day  were  hushed  as  this. 

— R.  W.  Gilder. 
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TWENTY  DOLLARS  IN  PRIZES  FOR  COMPOSITIONS 


The  State  Geological  and  Economic  Survey  offers  the  following  prizes 
for  the  four  best  compositions  written  by  pupils  of  the  grammar  or  high 
schools  of  North  Carolina  on  the  subject :  "Our  Forests  Twenty  Years 
From  Now." 

First  prize  is  to  be  $10 ;  the  second  prize,  $5 ;  the  third  prize,  $3,  and 
the  fourth  prize,  $2. 

The  estimated  annual  wealth  created  by  the  forests  of  North  Carolina 
is  $168,000,000.   It  is  made  up  as  follows: 


Value  of  raw  products  (rough  lumber)  $  60,000,000 

Value  of  firewood    33,000,000 

Value  of  furniture  products   40,000,000 

Value  of  pulp  and  paper  products   11,000,000 

Value  of  tanning  extract    2,000,000 

Value  of  planing  mill  products    9,000,000 

Value  of  sash,  doors,  vegetable  packs   3,000,000 

Value  of  other  wood  products   10,000,000 


Total  $168,000,000 


In  twenty  years  North  Carolina  forests  can  produce  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  of  new  wealth  every  year,  if  our  forests  are  protected  from 
fire  and  properly  managed.  If  new  forest  growth  is  not  protected  and 
managed  properly,  they  will  produce  little  or  nothing.  What  does  the 
State  owe  to  its  children  in  providing  forests  for  their  use  and  pros- 
perity in  the  future  ?  The  answer  to  this  vital  query  should  be  realized 
by  those  who  write  intelligently  of  "Our  Forests  Twenty  Years  From 
Now." 

The  four  best  compositions  in  each  school  should  be  sent  to  the  county 
superintendent  by  December  1st ;  there  the  four  best  compositions  in  the 
county  should  be  chosen  and  sent  to  the  office  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  by  December  10th.  The  prize  winners  will 
then  be  chosen  by  December  20th,  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  by  Christmas. 
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ARBOR  DAY  SONG 


(Air:  "My  Maryland") 

Again  we  come,  this  day  to  greet, 

Arbor  Day,  sweet  Arbor  Day. 
With  willing  hands  and  nimble  feet, 

Arbor  Day,  sweet  Arbor  Day. 
No  sweeter  theme  our  time  can  claim, 
No  grander  deed  points  us  to  fame, 
No  day  more  proud  than  this  we  name. 
Arbor  Day,  dear  Arbor  Day. 

Bring  forth  the  trees.    Prepare  the  earth 

Arbor  Day,  sweet  Arbor  Day. 
With  song  we  celebrate  the  birth 

Arbor  Day,  sweet  Arbor  Day. 
And  when  our  joyful  task  is  done, 
And  we  our  meed  of  praise  have  won, 
The  glorious  work,  is  just  begun, 
Arbor  Day,  dear  Arbor  Day. 

— Seymour  S.  Short. 


And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleas- 
ant to  the  sight  and  good  for  food. — Genesis  2:9. 

And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth 
forth  his  fruit  in  his  season;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither;  and  whatsoever 
he  doeth  shall  prosper — Psalms  1:3. 

And  he  showed  me  a  river  of  the  water  of  life,  bright  as  crystal  *  *  * 
and  on  this  side  of  the  river  and  on  that  was  a  tree  of  life,  bearing  twelve 
crops  of  fruit,  yielding  its  fruit  every  month;  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations. — Revelation  22:1-2. 

In  the  mountains  of  the  height  of  Israel  will  I  plant  it;  and  it  shall  bring 
forth  boughs,  and  bear  fruit,  and  be  a  goodly  cedar;  and  under  it  shall  dwell 
all  fowl  of  every  wing;  in  the  shadow  of  the  branches  thereof  shall  they  dwell. 
Ezekiel  17:23. 


TREE-PLANTING  SONG 


(Tune:  "America") 


Joy  for  the  sturdy  trees, 
Fanned  by  each  fragrant  breeze, 

Lovely  they  stand! 
The  song  birds  o'er  them  trill, 
They  shade  each  tinkling  rill, 
They  crown  each  swelling  hill, 

Lowly  or  grand. 

Plant  them  by  stream  and  way, 
Plant  where  the  children  play 

And  toilers  rest; 
In  every  verdant  vale, 
On  every  sunny  swale — 
Whether  to  grow  or  fail, 

God  knoweth  best. 


Select  the  strong,  the  fair, 
Plant  them  with  earnest  care, 

No  toil  is  vain. 
Plant  in  a  fitter  place, 
Where,  like  a  lovely  face 
Let  in  some  sweeter  grace, 

Change  may  prove  gain. 

God  will  His  blessing  send, 
All  things  on  Him  depend, 

His  loving  care 
Clings  to  each  leaf  and  flower 
Like  ivy  to  its  tower. 
His  presence  and  His  power 

Are  everywhere. 

— Selected. 
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TREES  OF  THE  FRAGRANT  FOREST 


(For  six  children.    As  they  take  their  places  upon  the  stage,  those  in  seats 

recite  the  first  stanza.) 

Trees  of  the  fragrant  forest, 

With  leaves  of  green  unfurled, 
Through  summer's  heat,  through  winter's  cold 

What  do  you  do  for  our  world? 

First — 

Our  green  leaves  catch  the  raindrops 

That  fall  with  soothing  sound, 
Then  drop  them  slowly,  slowly  down; 

'Tis  better  for  the  ground. 

Second — 

When,  rushing  down  the  hillside, 

A  mighty  freshet  foams, 
Our  giant  trunks  and  spreading  roots 
Defend  your  happy  homes. 

Third — 

From  burning  heat  in  summer 

We  offer  cool  retreat, 
Protect  the  land  in  winter's  storm 

From  cold,  and  wind,  and  sleet. 

Fourth — 

Our  falling  leaves  in  autumn, 

By  breezes  turned  and  tossed, 
Will  make  a  deep  sponge-carpet  warm 

Which  saves  the  ground  from  frost. 

Fifth— 

We  give  you  pulp  for  paper, 

Our  fuel  gives  you  heat, 
We  furnish  lumber  for  your  homes, 

And  nuts  and  fruit  to  eat. 

Sixth — 

With  strong  and  graceful  outline, 

With  branches  green  and  bare, 
We  fill  the  land  through  all  the  year 

With  beauty  everywhere. 

Ail- 
So,  listen!    From  the  forest 
Each  one  a  message  sends 
To  children  on  this  Arbor  Day: 
"We  trees  are  your  best  friends!" 

— Primary  Education. 
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AVHAT  DO  WE  PLANT  WHEN  WE  PLANT  THE  TREE? 

By  Henry  Abbey 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  ship  which  will  cross  the  sea, 
We  plant  the  mast  to  carry  the  sails, 
We  plant  the  planks  to  withstand  the  gales — 
The  keel,  the  keelson,  and  beam  and  knee, 
We  plant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  house  for  you  and  me. 
We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors, 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  lath,  the  doors, 
The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be — 
We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see. 
We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag, 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country's  flag, 
We  plant  the  shade  from  the  hot  sun  free; 
We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the  tree. 


PLANT  A  TREE 

By  Irving  Sidney  Dix 

The  Past  unto  the  Present  cries — 
"Arise,  ye  more  than  blind,  arise! 
For  I  who  felled  the  forest  low 
Would  now  again  a  forest  grow, 
But  what  is  done  I  cannot  mend, 
So  unto  you  a  message  send — 
Much  have  I  done  for  you,  and  me, 

Plant  a  tree, 

Plant  a  tree." 

The  Present,  waking  from  its  sleep, 
Across  the  hills  began  to  creep, 
And  saw  where  Past  had  felled  afar 
A  noble  forest,  with  its  scar 
On  many  a  wounded  mountain  side 
That  from  the  elements  would  hide, 
And  answered:   "Past,  I  will  for  thee 

Plant  a  tree, 

A  forest  tree.'" 

The  feeling  Future,  yet  unborn, 

Heard  Present  echoing  her  horn, 

And  stirring  somewhat  in  Life's  cell 

Did  try  her  dearest  wish  to  tell, 

Whispering  in  an  undertone: 

"I,  I  shall  reap  as  ye  have  sown. 

Oh  heed  the  Past,  and — thanks  to  thee — 

Plant  a  tree, 

Plant  a  tree." 
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MEMORY  GEMS  FOR  ARBOR  DAY 


If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 

With  sorrows,  that  thou  wouldst  forget, 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 

Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep — 

Go  to  the  woods  and  the  hills!    No  tears 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. 

"Sunrise  on  the  Hills" — Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Summer  or  winter,  day  or  night, 

The  woods  are  an  ever  new  delight; 

They  give  us  peace,  and  they  make  us  strong, 

Such  wonderful  balms  to  them  belong; 

So,  living  or  dying,  I'll  take  mine  ease, 

Under  the  trees,  under  the  trees. 

"Under  the  Trees" — R.  H.  Stoddard. 

Loveliest  of  lovely  things  are  they, 
On  earth  that  soonest  pass  away. 
The  rose  that  lives  its  little  hour 
Is  prized  beyond  the  sculptured  flower. 

"Scene  on  the  Banks  of  the  Hudson" 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys  and  fears, 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

"Intimations  of  Immorality" 

William-Wordsworth. 


THE  OAK  TREE 


Long  ago  in  changeful  autumn, 
When  the  leaves  are  turning  brown, 
From  the  tall  oak's  topmost  branches 
Fell  a  little  acorn  down. 


Anonymous 

Child  when  haply  you  are  resting 

'Neath  the  great  oak's  monster  shade, 
Think  how  little  was  the  acorn 

Whence  that  mighty  tree  was  made. 


And  it  tumbled  by  the  pathway, 
And  a  chance  foot  trod  it  deep 

In  the  ground,  where  all  the  winter 
In  its  shell  it  lay  asleep, 

With  the  white  snow  lying  over, 
And  the  frost  to  hold  it  fast, 

Till  there  came  the  mild  spring 
weather, 
When  it  burst  its  shell  at  last. 

Many  years  kind  Nature  nursed  it, 
Summer  hot  and  winters  long 

Down  the  sun  looked  bright  upon  it, 
While  it  grew  up  tall  and  strong. 

Now  it  stands  up  like  a  giant, 
Casting  shadows  broad  and  high, 

With  huge  trunk  and  leafy  branches, 
Spreading  up  into  the  sky. 


Think  how  simple  things  and  lowly 
Have  a  part  in  Nature's  plan; 

How  the  great  have  small  beginnings, 
And  the  child  becomes  a  man. 

Little  efforts  work  great  actions, 
Lessons  in  our  childhood  taught 

Mold  the  spirits  to  the  temper, 
Whereby  noblest  deeds  are  wrought. 

Cherish  then  the  gifts  of  childhood, 
Use  them  gently,  guard  them  well; 

For  their  future  growth  and  greatness 
Who  can  measure,  who  can  tell? 


When   our  wide  woods   and  mighty 
lawns 

Bloom  to  the  April  skies, 
The  earth  has  no  more  gorgeous  sight 
To  show  to  human  eyes. — Bryant. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SPECIAL  CHARTER  SCHOOLS 

Superintendent  Treasurer 


Address 

Aberdeen  

 A. 

Albemarle  

 M. 

Andrews  

 F. 

Ashboro  

 .W. 

Asheville  

 W. 

Aulander  

 C. 

Ayden  

 J. 

Beaufort  

 c. 

Belhaven  

 B. 

Benson  

 H. 

Bessemer  City  

 F. 

Burlington  

 C. 

Cameron  

 J. 

Canton  

 E. 

Carthage  

 0. 

Chapel  Hill  

 Li. 

Charlotte  

 H. 

Cherrvville  

 Jo< 

Clayton  

 B. 

Clinton  

 C. 

.M.  A.  Boger 
Clyde  Jarrett 
.A.  R.  Winningham 
.Mrs.  E.  Thompson 
.A.  T.  Castelloe 
.A.  T.  Moore 
W.  L.  Stancil 
.E.  R.  Mixon 
Farmers  Com'l  Bank 


.-J.  P.  Montgomery 
.J.  D.  McLean 
..R.  D.  Coleman 
..P.  K.  Kennedy 


larding  Miss  Emma  Cheek 

Xixon  M.  L.  Mauney 

lafssell  Aubrey  S.  Gattis 

liomas  Bank  of  Sampson 

Concord  A.  S.  Webb  .George  H.  Richmond 

Davidson  John  C.  Bailey,  Jr  M.  H.  Goodrum 

Dunn....  W.  S.  Snipes  Marvin  Wade 

Durham  F.  M.  Martin  C.  B.  Alston 

East  Bend  S.  J.  Honeycutt  J.  Lee  Norman 

East  Spencer  Geo.  Bowman  C.  C.  Kirk 

Edenton  John  A.  Holmes  Charles  Wood 

Elizabeth  City  ..S.  L.  Sheep  W.  H.  Jennings 

Elkin  ,  Z.  H.  Dixon  J.  F.  Hendren 

Elm  City...  ..P.  T.  Fugate  K.  B.  Bailey 

Enfield  H.  Hunter  Pope  R.  B.  Parker 

Faison  A.  W.  Oakes,  Jr  J.  J.  Gibbons 

Fayetteville  Harry  Howell..  David  Gaster 

Forest  City  J.  W.  Eakes  R.  E.  Biggerstaff 

Franklin  W.  H.  Crawford  John  S.  Trotter 

Franklinton  Hoy  Taylor   Citizens  Bank 

Franklinville  Fred  R.  Burgess  

Fremont  Fred  M.  Arrowood.  Cutlar  Lee 

Gastonia  W.  P.  Grier  JR.  C.  Patrick 

Gibson  C.  Grigg  .W.  N.  McKenzie 

Glen  Alpine  W.  T.  Byrd  X.  O.  Pitts 

Goldsboro  .0.  A.  Hamilton  Miss  Blanche  Parrott 

Graham  M.  E.  Yount  Charles  A.  Thompson 

Granite  Falls  Columbus  Andrews  A.  A.  Cline 

Greensboro  Frederick  Archer  E.  G.  Sherrill 

Greenville  J.  H.  Rose  James  C.  Tyson 
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Address  Superintendent  Treasurer 

Hamlet  Prank  L.  Ashley  S.  R.  Fetner 

Haw  River  ■  B.  H.  Lewis  Mrs.  J.  R.  Aldridge 

Henderson  JE.  M.  Rollins  Citizens  Bk.  &  T.  Co. 

Hendersonville   A.  W.  Honeycutt.-  Wiltshire  Griffith 

Hertford  .E.  W.  Joyner  J.  P.  Perry 

Hickory  R.  W.  Carver  John  W.  Ballew 

High  Point  T.  Wingate  Andrews  Dr.  D.  A.  Stanton 

Jonesboro  T.  T.  Lanier  I.  P.  Lasater 

Kernersville  R.  A.  Sullivan  James  J.  Griffith 

Kings  Mountain  J.  Y.  Irvin  Charles  G.  Dilling 

Kinston  K.  R.  Curtis  K.  R.  Curtis 

LaGrange  M.  A.  Honeycutt  John  Sutton 

Laurinburg  S.  W.  Rabb  T.  J.  Gill 

Lenoir  .W.  S.  Hough  J.  W.  Whisnant 

Lexington  J.  H.  Cowles  S.  A.  DeLapp 

Lillington  B.  D.  Bunn  J.  R.  Baggett 

Lincolnton  E.D.  Johnson  J.  Frank  Love 

Littleton  C.  U.  Williams  M.  L.  Cole 

.W.  R.  Mills 
S.  E.  High 


Louisburg  

 W.  R.  Mills..  

Lucama  

 John  A.  Moore  

Lumberton  

 W.  B.  Crumpton  

Madison  

 J.  C.  Lassiter  

Marion  

 T.  A.  Holton..'  

Maxton  

 C.  L.  Green  

.W.  S.  Byerly 
.J.  E.  Neal 
.McKay  McKinnon 

Mebane  Joe  P.  Moore  D.  T.  D.  Tyson 

Mocksville  E.  C.  Staton  R.  B.  Sanford 

Monroe..  Ray  Armstrong  W.  B.  Love 

Mooresville  E.  M.  Crouch  C.  Robert  Johnston 

Morehead  City   H.  L.  Joslyn  N.  R.  Webb 

Morganton  D.  W.  Maddox  J.  S.  Rogers 

Morven  J.  F.  Lawrence  H.  G.  Huntley 

Mount  Airy  Jos.  H.  Hurst  F.  M.  Poore 

Mount  Olive  ...C.  S.  Warren  H.  M.  Cox 

Murphy.  D.  W.  Kanoy  Mrs.  M.  W.  Bell 

New  Bern  H.  B.  Smith  A.  L.  Hibbard 

Newton  L.  M.  Epps  .Dr.  J.  A.  Young 

North  Wilkesboro  Horace  Sisk  S.  L.  Pardue 

Old  Fort  Geo.  B.  Strickland  J.  S.  Bradley 

Oxford  C.  G.  Credle  R.  H.  Lewis,  Jr. 

Pilot  Mountain  G.  L.  Houk  I.  M.  Gordon 

Plymouth  James  W.  Norman  George  W.  Hardison 

Raleigh  H.  F.  Srygley  Miss  Lottie  Lewis 

Ramseur  R.  D.  Marsh  

Randleman  Ed.  B.  Carroll.  Jt.  R.  Robbins 

Reidsville...  P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr  W.  S.  Somers 

Roanoke  Rapids  F,.  J.  Coltrane  JE.  J.  Coltrane 

Rockingham  L.  J.  Bell  S.  W.  Steele,  Jr. 

Rocky  Mount  R.  M.  Wilson  R.  C.  Brake 

Roxboro  A.  B.  Stalvey  E.  G.  Long 

Rutherfordton  W.R.Hill  J.  F.  Flack 
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Address  Superintendent  Treasurer 

Salisbury  G.  B.  Phillips  H.  P.  Brandis 

Sanford  C.  E.  Teague  J.  R.  Jones,  Jr. 

Scotland  Neck  H.  M.  Roland  Ray  Boyette 

Selma  F.  M.  Waters  Dr.  Geo.  D.  Vick 

Sharpsburg    

Shelby  I.  C.  Griffin  Mrs.  O.  M.  Suttle 

Smithfield  .Thos.  H.  Franks  Mrs.  T.  J.  Lassiter 

Southern  Pines  Wm.  F.  Allen  Mrs.  Helen  Mullen 

Spencer  E.  T.  McSwain  A.  M.  Suggs 

Spring  Hope  J.  E.  McLean  O.  B.  Baines 

Spruce  Pine 

(Harris  School)  Edward  Warrick  L.  H.  Hollifield 

Statesville  R.  M.  Gray  J.  L.  Milholland 

Tarboro    S.  T.  Emory  J.  E.  Morrisette 

Teachey   Geo.  Robbins    E.  G.  Farlow 

Thomasville  J.  N.  Hauss  Miss  Belva  Harris 

Tryon  W.  A.  Schilleter  W.  F.  Little 

Vass  .W.  D.  Matthews  D.  A.  McLaughlin 

Wadesboro  J.  F.  Cason  L.  G.  Atkinson 

Warrenton  J.  Edward  Allen  W.  G.  Rogers 

Wake  Forest  Chas.  H.  Pinner  I.  O.  Jones 

Warsaw  .J.  S.  Fleming  J.  K.  Powell 

Washington   .H.  C.  Miller  Sam  Pegram 

Weldon  Walter  Barnhart  W.  L.  Scott 

Wilmington  .W.  A.  Graham  J.  A.  Orrell 

Wilson  Charles  L.  Coon  W.  E.  Warren 

Windsor  R.  L.  Freeman  W.  L.  Lyon 

Winston-Salem  R.  H.  Latham  W.  H.  Holcombe 

Wise  G.  W.  Gillette  Evans  Coleman 

Youngsville  Charles  Howard  Mrs.  F.  C.  Cheatham 
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STATE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  PRESIDENTS 


University  of  North  Carolina  H.  W.  Chase,  Chapel  Hill 

Professor  of  Education  N.  W.  Walker 

North  Carolina  State  College  for 

Women   J.  I.  Foust,  Greensboro 

Professor  of  Education  J.  H.  Cook 

N.  C.  State  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Engineering  E.  C.  Brooks 

Professor  Vocational  Education-L.  E.  Cook 

Cullowhee  Normal  School  H.  T.  Hunter,  Cullowhee 

Professor  of  Education  C.  H.  Allen 

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the 

Deaf  G.  E.  Lineberry,  Raleigh 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  and  In- 
dustrial Training  School  Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 

N.  C.  School  for  the  Deaf  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Morganton 

Appalachian  Training  School  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  Robert  H.  Wright,  Greenville 

Caswell  Training  School  C.  Banks  McNairy,  Kinston 

Samarcand  Manor   Miss  Agnes  B.  McNaughton,  Samar- 

cand 

N.  C.  Orthopaedic  Hospital  Miss  Mildred  Reise,  Superintendent, 

Gastonia 

For  the  Colored  Race 

Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical 

College   J.  B.  Dudley,  Greensboro 

State  Colored  Normal  School  P.  W.  Moore,  Elizabeth  City 

State  Colored  Normal  School  E.  E.  Smith,  Fayetteville 

Slater  State  Normal  School  S.  G.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 

Durham  Normal  School..-  J.  E.  Shepard,  Durham 

Indian  Normal  School  A.  D.  Riley,  Pembroke 


DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGES 

Male  and  Coeducational 

Wake  Forest  College  W.  L.  Poteat,  Wake  Forest 

Professor  of  Education...  D.  B.  Bryan 

Davidson  College   W.  J.  Martin,  Davidson 

Professor  of  Education  Frazer  Hood 

Trinity  College   W.  P.  Few,  Durham 

Professor  of  Education  Holland  Holton 

Concordia  College   O.  W.  Kreinheder,  Conover 

Professor  of  Education  C.  O.  Smith 

Elon  College  -  W.  A.  Harper,  Elon  College 

Professor  of  Education  O.  W.  Johnson 

Guilford  College   Raymond  Binford,  Guilford  College 

Professor  of  Education  L.  Lea  White 

Lenoir-Rhyne  College   J^hn  C.  Peery,  Hickory 

Rutherford  College   M.  T.  Hinshaw,  Rutherford  College 

Atlantic  Christian  College  H.  S.  Hilley,  Wilson 

Professor  of  Education  F.  F.  Grim 

Weaver  College   Prof.  A.  M.  Norton,  Weaverville 

Belmont  Abbey  College  Rev.  Stanislaus  Bethel 
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Female 


Salem  Female  Academy  and  College.. Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  Winston-Sa- 
lem 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Newel  Mason 

St.  Mary's  School  W.  W.  Way,  Raleigh 

Meredith  College   C.  E.  Brewer,  Raleigh 

Professor  of  Education  

Peace  Institute  Miss  Mary  O.  Graham,  Raleigh 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Effie  L.  Walker 

Oxford  College   R.  H.  Holliday,  Oxford 

Professor  of  Education  Mrs.  C.  G.  Jones  * 

Louisburg  College   A.  W.  Mohns,  Louisburg 

Professor  of  Education  E.  L.  Best 

Chowan  College   P.  S.  Vann,  Murfreesboro 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Lola  Lou  Smith 

Greensboro  College  for  Women  S.  B.  Turrentine,  Greensboro 

Professor  of  Education  D.  F.  Nicholson 

Queens  College   W.  H.  Frazer,  Charlotte 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Mozelle  Ashford 

Flora  McDonald  College  C.  G.  Vardell,  Red  Springs 

Professor  of  Education  Mary  M.  Conoly 

Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  John  E.  Calfee,  Asheville 

Professor  of  Education  lone  H.  Dunn 

Davenport  College   C.  L.  Hornaday,  Lenoir 

Professor  of  Education  Miss  Pantha  V.  Harrelson 

Mitchell  College   G.  H.  Elmore,  Statesville 

Professor  of  Education  H.  M.  Parker 

Carolina  College  E.  J.  Green,  Maxton 


COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES 

Shaw  University   ...Joseph  L.  Peacock,  Raleigh 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  H.  L.  McCrorey,  Charlotte 

Livingston  College   D.  C.  Suggs,  Salisbury 

Scotia  Women's  College  T.  R.  Lewis,  Concord 

Kittrell  College  ....George  A.  Edwards,  Kittrell 

St.  Augustine's  School  Edgar  H.  Goold,  Raleigh 

Bennett  College  Frank  Trigg,  Greensboro 

Jos.  K.  Brick  Normal  and  Industrial 

School   T.  S.  Inborden,  Bricks 

Albion  Academy   J.  A.  Savage,  Franklinton 

Christian  College  J.  A.  Henderson,  Franklinton 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College  J.  P.  Smith,  Greensboro 

Roanoke  Institute  C.  F.  Graves,  Elizabeth  City 

Henderson  Normal  Institute  J.  A.  Cotton,  Henderson 

Peabody  Academy   ..J.  K.  Hilyard,  Troy 

Rich  Square  Institute  W.  S.  Creecy,  Rich  Square 

Kinston  College   L.  E.  Rasbury,  Kinston 

St.  Michael's  Parish  School  James  E.  King,  Charlotte 

Allen  Industrial  Home  and  School  Miss  Veda  Stryker,  Asheville 

Mary  Potter  School  G.  C.  Shaw,  Oxford 

Lincoln  Academy   W.  E.  Ricks,  Kings  Mountain 

Laurinburg  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute   E.  M.  McDuffie,  Laurinburg 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute  Mrs.  C.  Hawkins  Brown,  Sedalia 

Eastern  N.  C.  Industrial  Academy  William  Sutton,  New  Bern 

Burgaw  Normal  and  Indust'l  School.. C.  F.  Pope,  Burgaw 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 


County  Superintendent  Address 

Alamance  J.  F.  Gunn..  Burlington 

Bertie  C.  G.  White  Powellsville 

Brunswick  J.  W.  Barbour  Southport 

Catawba  J.  L.  Ramseur  Hickory- 
Cleveland  :  A.  W.  Foster  Shelby 

Columbus  S.  W.  R.  Slade  Whiteville 

Gates  .T.  S.  Cooper  .....Sunbury 

Halifax  H.  C.  Jones  Weldon 

Harnett  .W.  D.  Gay  Dunn 

Hertford  C.  S.  Brown  Winton 

Hyde  R.  P.  Gordon  Scranton 

Johnston  W.  H.  A.  Howard  Smithfield 

Martin  .W.  C.  Chance  Parmele 

Moore  H.  C.  Pinckney  Carthage 

Nash  John  Byrd  Nashville 

Northampton  R.  E.  Fitzgerald   Garysburg 

Orange  B.  L.  Bozeman  Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico  R.  L.  Rice  Bayboro 

Pender  T.  T.  Ringer  Rocky  Point 

Perquimans  .W.  G.  Young  .Winfall 

Pitt  J.  E.  Sanford  Grimesland 

Robeson  Sanford  D.  Bradby  JMaxton 

Sampson  M.  D.  Coley  Clinton 

Stanly  R.  S.  Graves  Albemarle 

Wake   H.  L.  Trigg  Method 

Warren  G.  E.  Cheek  Wise 

Wilkes  Melvin  Green  Wilkesboro 

Gates  T.  S.  Cooper  Gatesville 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  (Male)  T.  E.  Whitaker,  Oak  Ridge 

Bingham  School  (Male)  Col.  S.  R.  McKee,  Asheville 

Buies  Creek  Academy  (Mixed)  J.  A.  Campbell,  Buies  Creek 

Sacred  Heart  Academy  (Girls)  Sister  Mary  Bride,  Belmont 

Mars  Hill  College  (Mixed)  R.  L.  Moore,  Mars  Hill 

The  Collegiate  Institute  (Male)  G.  F.  McAlister,  Mount  Pleasant 

Asheville  School  (Male)  George  Jackson,  Asheville 

Pineland  School  for  Girls  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Salemburg 

Mount  Amoena  Seminary  (Girls)  Rev.  J.  H.  C.  Fisher,  Mount  Pleasant 

Albemarle  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute  (Girls)  Mrs.  Elva  C.  Harris,  Albemarle 

St.  Genevieve's  Academy  (Girls)  Madame  M.  Monk,  Asheville 

Wingate  High  School  (Mixed)  C.  M.  Beach,  Wingate 

Liberty-Piedmont  Institute  (Mixed). .E.  F.  Mumford,  Wallburg 
Boiling  Springs  High  School  (Mixed)  J.  D.  Huggins,  Shelby,  R.  F.  D. 

Fassifern  School  (Girls)  Miss  Kate  Shipp,  Hendersonville 

Lees  McRae  Institute  (Girls)  Rev.  Edgar  Tufts,  Banner  Elk 

Lees  McRae  Institute  (Boys)  T.  W.  Clapp,  Plumtree 

Farm  School,  Asheville  W.  O.  Cralle,  Asheville 

Blue  Ridge  School  (Boys)  J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville 

Carolina  Military-Naval  Academy  Col.  J.  C.  Woodward,  Hendersonville 

Brevard  Institute  C.  H.  Trowbridge,  Brevard 

Glade  Valley  High  School  E.  B.  Eldridge,  Glade  Valley 

Jefferson  School   G.  B.  Price,  Jefferson 
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Washington  Collegiate  Institute  M.  O.  Fletcher,  Washington 

Montreat  Normal  School  S.  L.  Woodward,  Montreat 

St.  Paul's  School  E.  F.  Duncan,  Beaufort 

Piedmont  High  School  W.  D.  Burns,  Lawndale 

Yadkin  Collegiate  Institute  W.  P.  Totten,  Yadkin  College 

St.  Mary's  Academy  Stanislaus  Bethel,  Belmont 

Haywood  Institute  L.  B.  White,  Clyde 

Fruitland  Institute..  N.  A.  Melton,  Hendersonville 

Sylva  Collegiate  Institute  J.  C.  Hough,  Sylva 

Elise  High  School  Allen  Jones,  Jr.,  Hemp 

Alderman's  Select  School  Miss  Mary  Alderman,  Wilmington 

St.  Mark's  Parochial  School  Rev.  Father  Dennen,  Wilmington 

Carolina  Industrial  School  Mrs.  Jeanette  P.  Damon,  Watha 

Round  Hill  Academy  N.  R.  Prickett,  Union  Mills 

St.  Mark's  Parochial  School  Father  M.  A.  Irwin,  Newton  Grove 

Yadkin  Mineral  Springs  Academy  Miss  Nora  P.  Eddins,  Palmerville 

Mountain  Park  Institute  W.  Brune,  Park  Mountain 

Valle  Crucis  Mission  School  Bishop  Horner,  Valle  Crucis 

Mountain  View  Institute  ..J.  C.  Pow,  Hays 

Yancey  Collegiate  Institute  R.  M.  Lee,  Burnsville 

Saint  Nicholas  School  Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes,  Raleigh 

Stanley-McCormick  School  Leroy  F.  Jackson,  Burnsville 


ORPHANAGES 

Baptist  Orphanage   Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler,  Supt.,  Thomasville 

Methodist  Orphanage  Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes1,  Supt.,  Raleigh 

Presbyterian  Orphanage  ..J.  L.  O'Kelley,  Supt.,  Barium  Springs 

Methodist  Children's  Home  ....Rev.  Chas.  A.  Woods,  Supt.,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Thompson  Orphanage..  Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Supt.,  Charlotte 

Methodist  Protestant  Home  H.  A.  Garrett,  Supt.,  High  Point 

Christian  Orphanage  Chas.  D.  Johnson,  Supt.,  Elon  College 

Oxford  Orphan  Asylum  Nettie  M.  Bemis,  Supt.,  Oxford 

Odd  Fellows  Home  Charles  H.  Warren,  Supt.,  Goldsboro 

Pythian  Home  .C.  W.  Pender,  Supt.,  Clayton 

Eleida  Orphanage  Rev.  L.  B.  Compton,  Supt.,  Asheville 

Nazareth  Orphans'  Home  W.  I.  McNairy,  Supt.,  Crescent 

Falcon  Orphanage  ....J.  A.  Culbreth,  Supt.,  Falcon 

♦Children's  Home  Society  John  J.  Phoenix,  Supt.,  Greensboro 

Mountain  Orphanage  R.  D.  Bedinger,  Supt.,  Balfour 

Nazareth  Orphanage  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Woods,  Supt.,  Nazareth 

Alexander  Home  Mrs.  L.  Brown  McKoy,  Sec,  Charlotte 

St.  Ann's  Home..  Sister  Mary  Claire,  Supt.,  Belmont 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Col.). .Rev.  W.  J.  Poindexter,  Supt.,  Wins- 
ton-Salem 

♦Wright  Refuge  Miss  Alice  Pirie,  Durham 

Juvenile  Relief  Home  Mrs.  George  Norfleet,  Winston-Salem 

Orphan  Home  (Colored)  Henry  P.  Cheatham,  Supt.,  Oxford 

Grandfather  Orphanage  Rev.  J.  W.  Holcomb,  Supt.,  Banner 

Elk 

Freewill  Baptist  Home  C.  G.  Pope,  Supt.,  Middlesex 


*  Child-placing  institutions. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS;  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNTY 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION,  WITH  DATE  OF  EXPIRATION 
OF  TERM  OF  EACH;  TREASURERS;  SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE;  FARM  DEMONSTRATION 
AGENTS  AND  HOME  DEMONSTRATION  AGENTS 


ALAMANCE 

Superintendent,  A.  H.  King,  Graham. 

C.  P.  Albright,  Chairman,  Graham. 

J.  E.  Sellars,  Mebane,  R.  3. 

W.  R.  Sellars,  Burlington. 

J.  J.  Lambeth,  Elon  College. 

E.  J.  Braxton,  Snow  Camp. 
Mrs.  Mary  Purse,  Treasurer,  Graham. 
W.  K.  Scott,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Graham. 
Dr.  P.  H.  Fleming,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Burlington. 
Edna  Reinhardt,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Graham. 

ALEXANDER 

Superintendent,  C.  H.  Gryder,  Taylorsville. 

A.  C.  Payne,  Chairman,  Taylorsville. 

A.  C.  Deal,  Dealville. 

C.  W.  Mayberry,  Taylorsville. 
Merchants  and  Farmers  Bank,  Treasurer,  Taylorsville. 

D.  H.  Osborne,  Demonstration  Agent,  Taylorsville. 

ALLEGHANY 

Superintendent,  John  M.  Cheek,  Sparta. 

(Express  office:   Galax,  Va.,  or  Doughton,  N.  C.) 
'29        M.  A.  Higgins,  Chairman,  Ennice. 
'27       F.  M.  Osborne,  Stratford. 
'25        John  Gambill,  Independence,  Va. 

E.  L.  McMillan,  Treasurer,  Sparta. 

ANSON 

Superintendent,  R.  W.  Allen,  Wadesboro. 

P.  J.  Kiker,  Chairman,  Wadesboro. 

J.  L.  Little,  Morven. 

J.  E.  Carter,  Polkton. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Wadesboro. 
J.  W.  Cameron,  Demonstration  Agent,  Wadesboro. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Redfearn,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Wadesboro. 

ASHE 

Superintendent,  J.  0.  Goodman,  Beaver  Creek. 

(Express  office:  West  Jefferson.) 
'25        J.  E.  Gentry,  Chairman,  Nathan's  Creek. 
'25        J.  W.  Duncan,  Beaver  Creek. 
'25        F.  M.  Miller,  Clifton. 
'25        G.  C.  Green,  Othello. 

George  F.  Bare,  Wagoner. 
J.  W.  Hampton,  Treasurer,  Lansing. 
Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  W.  A.  Crowelle,  Jefferson. 
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AVERY 


Superintendent,  B.  D.  Franklin,  Newland. 
(Send  by  Parcels  Post.) 
D.  P.  Bridges,  Chairman,  Newland. 

C.  C.  Johnson,  Crossnore. 
Jim  W.  Phillips,  Ingalls. 

Citizens  Bank,  Treasurer,  Elk  Park. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Edmonson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Newland. 
Charlie  Baird,  Demonstration  Agent,  Newland. 

BEAUFORT 

Superintendent,  H.  H.  McLean,  Washington. 

J.  B.  Sparrow,  Chairman,  Washington. 
W.  W.  Hooker,  Aurora. 
W.  J.  Justus,  Belhaven. 

E.  R.  Mixon,  Treasurer,  Washington. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Searight,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Washington. 
Violet  Alexander,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Washington. 

F.  W.  Risher,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Washington. 

BERTIE 

Superintendent,  H.  W.  Early,  Windsor. 

M.  B.  Gilliam,  Chairman,  Windsor. 
W.  A.  Taylor,  Aulander. 
R.  A.  Urquhart,  Woodville. 
Thomas  A.  Smithwick,  Merry  Hill. 

D.  R.  Britton,  Colerain. 
J.  C.  Bell,  Treasurer,  Windsor. 

B.  E.  Grant,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Windsor. 
BLADEN 

Superintendent,  F.  Q.  Barbee,  Elizabethtown. 

Pete  McQueen,  Chairman,  White  Oak. 

N.  A.  Regan,  Elizabethtown. 

J.  F.  Council,  Council. 
Bank  of  Bladenboro,  Treasurer,  Bladenboro. 
J.  B.  Powell,  Demonstration  Agent,  Elizabethtown. 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Hester,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Elizabethtown. 

BRUNSAVICK 

Superintendent,  B.  R.  Page,  Southport. 

F.  E.  Galloway,  Chairman,  Bolivia. 

R.  T.  Williams,  Leland. 

J.  L.  Stone,  Shallotte. 
R.  F.  Inman,  Treasurer,  Wilmington. 

Miss  Edwin  Padgett,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Southport. 
J.  E.  Dodson,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Supply. 
D.  E.  Robinson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare. 

BUNCOMBE 

Superintendent,  Frank  L.  Wells,  Asheville. 

S.  G.  Bernard,  Chairman,  Asheville. 

J.  T.  Roberts,  Asheville,  R.  2. 

T.  P.  Gaston,  Candler,  R.  2. 
T.  H.  Reeves,  Treasurer,  Asheville. 
L.  D.  Thrash,  Demonstration  Agent,  Asheville. 
Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Ellis,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Asheville. 
A.  W.  Rymer,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Asheville. 
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BURKE 

Superintendent,  R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton. 

J.  E.  Coulter,  Chairman,  Connelly  Springs. 

A.  N.  Dale,  Morganton. 

L.  P.  Brinkley,  Glen  Alpine. 

W.  E.  McConnaughey,  Morganton,  R.  5. 

J.  P.  Bumgardner,  Morganton,  R.  4. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Morganton. 
R.  L.  Sloan,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Morganton. 

CABARRUS 

Superintendent,  J.  B.  Robertson,  Concord. 

W.  R.  Odell,  Chairman,  Concord. 

W.  F.  Smith,  Davidson,  R.  24. 

G.  F.  McAllister,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Miss  Margie  McEachren,  Treasurer,  Concord. 
J.  H.  Brown,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Concord. 
R.  D.  Goodman,  Demonstration  Agent,  Concord,  R.  2. 
Lillian  Cole,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Concord. 

CALDWELL 

Superintendent,  Y.  D.  Moore,  Lenoir. 

W.  J.  Lenoir,  Chairman,  Lenoir. 
D.  C.  Flowers,  Lenoir,  R.  2. 

B.  B.  Hayes,  Hudson. 
John  L.  Sudderth,  Treasurer,  Lenoir. 

Miss  Florence  E.  Boyd,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Lenoir. 
D.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Demonstration  Agent,  Lenoir. 

CAMDEN 

Superintendent,  L.  L.  Stevens,  Indiantown. 

(Express  office:  Camden.) 

T.  B.  Godfrey,  Chairman,  Camden. 

G.  W.  Burnham,  South  Mills. 

Thomas  Whaley,  Shiloh. 
The  First  and  Citizens  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  City. 

CARTERET 

Superintendent,  M.  L.  Wright,  Beaufort. 

'25        R.  T.  Wade,  Chairman,  Morehead  City. 

'27        W.  H.  Taylor,  Beaufort. 

'25        W.  I.  Willis,  Williston. 
Beaufort  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Beaufort. 
Alvah  Hamilton,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Beaufort. 
A.  H.  Harris,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Beaufort. 

CASWELL 

Superintendent,  Robt.  W.  Isley,  Yanceyville. 

(Express  office:  Danville,  Va.) 

J.  O.  Fitzgerald,  Chairman,  Pelham. 

J.  M.  Williams,  Project  Hill. 

S.  T.  Fuqua,  Corbett. 
Alvis  Lea  Florance,  Treasurer,  Yanceyville. 
J.  L.  Dove,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Yanceyville. 

CATAWBA 

Superintendent,  George  E.  Long,  Newton. 

'27        George  E.  Bisaner,  Chairman,  Hickory. 

'25        W.  G.  Bandy,  Maiden. 

'29        Oscar  Sherrill,  Catawba. 

'29        C.  C.  Huitt,  Claremont. 

'25        Fred  T.  Foard,  Hickory,  R.  1. 
J.  Merton  Killian,  Treasurer,  Newton. 

Chas.  E.  Hefner,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Hickory. 
J.  W.  Hendricks,  Demonstration  Agent,  Newton. 
Miss  Anna  Rowe,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Conover. 
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CHATHAM 

Superintendent,  W.  R.  Thompson,  Pittsboro. 
'25        T.  B.  Bray,  Chairman,  Pittsboro. 
'27        E.  R.  Hinton,  Pittsboro. 
'29        J.  M.  Marley,  Siler  City. 
'27        N.  J.  Wilson,  Apex,  R.  3. 
'25        G.  M.  Womble,  New  Hill,  R.  2. 

G.  W.  Blair,  Treasurer,  Pittsboro. 

CHEROKEE 

Superintendent,  A.  L.  Martin,  Murphy. 

J.  F.  Palmer,  Chairman,  Marble. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Fisher,  Andrews. 

T.  T.  Johnson,  Culberson,  R.  2. 
Cherokee  Bank,  Treasurer,  Murphy. 

H.  H.  Ellis,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Murphy. 

CHOWAN 

Superintendent,  R.  H.  Bachman,  Edenton. 

Thomas  W.  Elliott,  Chairman,  Edenton. 

B.  W.  Evans,  Tyner. 

W.  D.  Welch,  Hobbsville. 
W.  H.  Ward,  Treasurer,  Edenton. 
N.  K.  Rowell,  Demonstration  Agent,  Edenton. 
Eliza  B.  Knight,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Edenton. 

CLAY 

Superintendent,  Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville. 

(Express  office:  Murphy.) 

S.  E.  Hogsed,  Chairman,  Hayesville. 

Abner  Chastain,  Brasstown. 

H.  M.  Crawford,  Hayesville. 
Ed  Kitchens,  Treasurer,  Hayesville. 

CLEVELAND 

Superintendent,  J.  C.  Newton,  Shelby. 

A.  P.  Spoke,  Chairman,  Shelby. 

W.  A.  Ridenhour,  Kings  Mountain. 

J.  T.  S.  Mauney,  Shelby,  R.  5. 

Hayne  Patterson,  Patterson  Springs. 

Carme  Elam,  Lawndale.  , 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Yarboro,  Treasurer,  Shelby. 
R.  E.  Lawrence,  Demonstration  Agent,  Shelby. 
Mrs.  Irma  Wallace,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Shelby. 
J.  B.  Smith,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Shelby. 

COLUMBUS 

Superintendent,  J.  H.  Mclver,  Whiteville. 

M.  B.  McAuley,  Chairman,  Acme. 

J.  L.  Lewis,  Tabor. 

J.  A.  Powell,  Wananish. 

Clyde  M.  Gore,  Pireway. 

J.  L.  Lewis,  Tabor. 
Bank  of  Columbus,  Treasurer,  Whiteville. 
J.  T.  Lazar,  Demonstration  Agent,  Whiteville. 
Miss  Lillie  Lanford,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Whiteville. 
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CRAVEN 


Superintendent,  R.  S.  Proctor,  New  Bern. 

R.  A.  Nunn,  Chairman,  New  Bern. 

William  Dunn,  Jr.,  New  Bern. 

G.  A.  Whitford,  Ernul. 

T.  M.  Arthur,  Ernul. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Patterson,  New  Bern. 

C.  B.  Farris,  Demonstration  Agent,  New  Bern. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  New  Bern. 
Miss  H.  M.  Morresy,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  New  Bern. 
Citizens  Savings  Banks  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  New  Bern. 

CUMBERLAND 

Superintendent,  B.  T.  McBryde,  Fayetteville. 

'29        John  W.  Hall,  Chairman,  Autryville,  R.  2. 

'27        John  S.  Ray,  Hope  Mills. 

'25        J.  B.  Wilkins,  Linden. 

'29        A.  B.  Yarboro,  Godwin. 

'27        Nathaniel  McArthur,  Fayetteville. 

D.  Gaster,  Treasurer,  Fayetteville. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Gainey,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Fayetteville. 
John  A.  Martin,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Fayetteville. 

CURRITUCK 

Superintendent,  Maud  C.  Newbury,  Currituck. 

(Express  office:  Snowden.) 

W.  H.  Gallop,  Chairman,  Jarvisburg. 

W.  W.  Jarvis,  Moyock. 

Claude  Mathias,  Currituck. 
Bank  of  Currituck,  Treasurer,  Moyock. 
J.  E.  Chandler,  Demonstration  Agent,  Maple. 

DARE 

Superintendent,  Miss  Mabel  Evans,  Manteo. 

(Express  office:  Manteo,  via  Elizabeth  City.) 

S.  *A.  Griffin,  Chairman,  Manteo. 

0.  C.  Fulcher,  Buxton. 

C.  E.  Payne,  Stumpy  Point. 
A.  C.  Hassell,  Treasurer,  Manteo. 

DAVIDSON 

Superintendent,  S.  G.  Hasty,  Lexington. 

'27        J.  C.  Ripple,  Chairman,  Welcome. 

'25        C.  W.  Stokes,  Newsome. 

'29        O.  T.  Davis,  Linwood,  R.  1. 
Bank  of  Lexington,  Treasurer,  Lexington. 
C.  A.  Sheffield,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Lexington. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cornelius,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Lexington. 
J.  W.  Dickens,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Lexington. 

DAVIE 

Superintendent,  E.  P.  Bradley,  Mocksville. 

'27        Peter  W.  Hairston,  Chairman,  Advance,  R.  2. 

'29        J.  B.  Johnston,  Mocksville. 

'25        J.  W.  Etchison,  Cana. 
T.  W.  Vanzant,  Treasurer,  Mocksville. 
Geo.  Evans,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Mocksville. 
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DUPLIN 


Superintendent,  M.  H.  Wooten,  Warsaw. 

H.  H.  Carlton,  Chairman,  Warsaw. 
W.  J.  Grady,  Pink  Hill. 

D.  S.  Williams,  Wallace. 
I.  N.  Ingram,  Treasurer,  Kenansville. 

Horace  Stewart,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Wallace. 
Ruth  V.  Eborn,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Kenansville. 

DURHAM 

Superintendent,  S.  M.  Martin,  Durham. 

J.  D.  Hamlin,  Chairman,  Durham. 

W.  L.  Foushee,  Durham. 

H.  L.  Umstead,  Sr.,  Bahama. 

J.  B.  Mason,  Durham. 

W.  I.  Cranford,  Durham. 
Simeon  Bowling,  Treasurer,  Durham. 
W.  E.  Stanley,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Durham. 
Mrs.  Octavia  Evans,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Durham. 

EDGECOMBE 

Superintendent,  R.  E.  Sentelle,  Tarboro. 

M.  G.  Mann,  Chairman,  Tarboro. 

Rush  Stancil,  Tarboro. 

H.  L.  Brake,  Rocky  Mount. 
Farmers  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Tarboro. 
Zeno  Moore,  Demonstration  Agent,  Whitakers. 
Miss  Dorothy  Dean,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Tarboro. 

FORSYTH 

Superintendent,  T.  H.  Cash,  Winston-Salem. 

John  F.  Griffith,  Chairman,  Winston-Salem. 
W.  N.  Poindexter,  Walkertown. 

E.  T.  Kapp,  Bethania. 

Farmers  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Winston-Salem. 
A.  W.  Cline,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Winston-Salem. 
Alice  McQueen,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Winston-Salem. 
R.  W.  Pou,  Demonstration  Agent,  Winston-Salem. 

FRANKLIN 

Superintendent,  Edward  L.  Best,  Louisburg. 

A.  F.  Johnson,  Chairman,  Louisburg. 

John  C.  Winston,  Franklinton,  R.  2. 

A.  W.  Perry,  Louisburg. 

J.  B.  Jones,  Louisburg. 

T.  H.  Dickens,  Louisburg,  R.  4. 

E.  L.  Green,  Youngsville,  R.  3. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Louisburg. 
E.  C.  Perry,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Louisburg. 
Miss  Daisy  Caldwell,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Louisburg. 

GASTON 

Superintendent,  F.  P.  Hall,  Gastonia. 

S.  N.  Boyce,  Chairman,  Gastonia. 

J.  H.  Rudisill,  Cherryville. 

C.  E.  Hutchinson,  Mount  Holly. 
C.  C.  Craig,  Treasurer,  Gastonia. 

Miss  Fay  Davenport,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Gastonia. 

L.  B.  Altman,  Demonstration  Agent,  Gastonia. 

Miss  Nell  Pickens,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Gastonia. 
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GATES 

Superintendent,  J.  M.  Glenn,  Gatesville. 

(Express  office:  Gates.) 

Martin  Kellogg,  Chairman,  Sunbury. 

E.  A.  Benton,  Trotville. 

The  Farmers  Bank  of  Eure,  Treasurer,  Eure. 

GRAHAM 

Superintendent,  J.  H.  Moody,  Robbinsville. 

(Express  office:  Topton.) 

S.  P.  Harward,  Chairman,  Cheoah. 

T.  A.  Morphew,  Robbinsville. 

D.  Troy  Hyde,  Robbinsville. 
G.  W.  Shuler,  Treasurer,  Robbinsville. 

GRANVILLE 

Superintendent,  J.  P.  Webb,  Oxford. 

F.  M.  Pinnix,  Chairman,  Oxford. 
Dr.  R.  G.  Rogers,  Creedmoor. 

C.  H.  Cheatham,  Oxford,  R.  3. 
H.  M.  Hobgood,  Oxford,  R.  1. 
R.  S.  Hart,  Virgilina,  Va. 

John  R.  Hall,  Treasurer,  Oxford. 

J.  E.  Jackson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Oxford. 
J.  A.  Blackwell,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Oxford. 

GREENE 

Superintendent,  J.  H.  Workman,  Snow  Hill. 

B.  W.  Edwards,  Chairman,  Snow  Hill. 

B.  F.  D.  Albritton,  Hookerton. 

T.  E.  Barrow,  Farmville. 
Snow  Hill  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Snow  Hill. 

GUILFORD 

Superintendent,  Thomas  R.  Foust,  Greensboro. 

Charles  H.  Ireland,  Chairman,  Greensboro. 
Dr.  Dred  Peacock,  High  Point. 
S.  E.  Coltrane,  Guilford  College,  R.  2. 
Dr.  C.  S.  Gilmer,  Greensboro,  R.  6. 

D.  M.  Chrismon,  Brown  Summitt. 
G.  H.  McKinney,  Treasurer,  Greensboro. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Greensboro. 
J.  I.  Wagoner,  Demonstration  Agent,  Greensboro. 
Addie  Houston,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Greensboro. 

HALIFAX 

Superintendent,  A.  E.  Akers,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

(Express  office:  Roanoke  Junction.) 

W.  E.  Daniel,  Chairman,  Weldon. 

Fletcher  H.  Gregory,  Halifax. 

W.  F.  White,  Enfield. 
Norfleet  S.  Smith,  Treasurer,  Scotland  Neck. 
J.  B.  Hall,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Scotland  Neck. 
Miss  Bernice  Allen,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Roanoke  Rapids. 
C.  E.  Littlejohn,  Demonstration  Agent,  Scotland  Neck. 
W.  O.  Davis,  Demonstration  Agent,  Weldon. 
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HARNETT 


Superintendent,  B.  P.  Gentry,  Lillington. 

John  M.  Hodges,  Chairman,  Linden. 
H.  C.  Cameron,  Olivia. 
N.  A.  Smith,  Kipling. 

D.  P.  McDonald,  Treasurer,  Lillington. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bridge,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Lillington. 
Miss  Mame  F.  Camp,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Lillington. 
H.  A.  Edge,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Lillington. 

HAYWOOD 

Superintendent,  A.  C.  Reynolds,  Waynesville. 

H.  J.  Sloan,  Chairman,  Crabtree. 

Glenn  Palmer,  Crabtree,  R.  1. 

Paul  Hyatt,  Canton,  R.  2. 
T.  W.  Ferguson,  Treasurer,  Waynesville. 

HENDERSON 

Superintendent,  R.  G.  Anders,  Hendersonville. 

H.  E.  Erwin,  Chairman,  Tuxedo. 

J.  A.  Hudgens,  Flat  Rock. 

J.  W.  Morgan,  Hendersonville,  R.  F.  D. 
Citizens  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Hendersonville. 

E.  F.  Arnold,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Hendersonville. 

Miss  Rachel  Everett,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Hendersonville. 
J.  E.  Creech,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Hendersonville. 

HERTFORD 

Superintendent,  N.  W.  Britton,  Winton. 

(Express  office:  Cofield.) 

B.  G.  Williams,  Chairman,  Cofield. 
G.  C.  Picot,  Como. 

John  E.  Vann,  Winton. 
The  Bank  of  Winton,  Treasurer,  Winton. 
C.  A.  Rose,  Demonstration  Agent,  Winton. 
Miss  Myrtle  Swindell,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Winton. 

HOKE 

Superintendent,  W.  P.  Hawfield,  Raeford. 

Jesse  Gibson,  Chairman,  Dundarrach. 

J.  A.  Hodgin,  Red  Springs. 

D.  H.  Johnson,  Ashley  Heights. 

J.  B.  Thomas,  Raeford. 

Louis  Parker,  Raeford. 
Herbert  McKeithan,  Treasurer,  Raeford. 
L.  B.  Brandon,  Demonstration  Agent,  Raeford. 

HYDE 

Superintendent,  G.  M.  Guthrie,  Swan  Quarter. 
(Express  office:  Belhaven.) 
L.  B.  Watson,  Chairman,  Scranton. 
0.  B.  Gibbs,  Lake  Landing. 

C.  S.  O'Neal,  Fairfield. 
C.  F.  Gibbs,  Engelhard. 

J.  H.  Swindell,  Swan  Quarter. 
T.  J.  Mann,  Treasurer,  Lake  Landing. 
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IREDELL 

Superintendent,  James  A.  Steele,  Statesville. 

'25       Dr.  F.  B.  Gaither,  Chairman,  Harmony. 
A.  L.  Mills,  Statesville. 

'27       J.  F.  Brawley,  Mooresville. 

'29       W.  C.  Wooten,  Statesville,  R.  2. 
H.  P.  Van  Hoy,  Treasurer,  Statesville. 

W.  W.  Holland,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Statesville. 
R.  W.  Graeber,  Demonstration  Agent,  Statesville. 

JACKSON 

Superintendent,  O.  S.  Dillard,  Sylva. 

G.  T.  Cooper,  Chairman,  Whittier,  R.  1. 

J.  N.  Wilson,  Cullowhee. 

M.  Buchanan,  Sylva. 

W.  M.  Fowler,  Glenville. 

J.  M.  Watson,  Cullowhee. 

J.  W.  Buchanan,  Dillsboro. 
J.  W.  Davis,  Treasurer,  Webster. 
R.  W.  Gray,  Demonstration  Agent,  Sylva. 
Miss  Nettie  Brogdon,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Sylva. 

JOHNSTON 

Superintendent,  H.  B.  Marrow,  Smithfield. 

W.  G.  Wilson,  Chairman,  Wilsons  Mills. 

George  F.  Woodard,  Princeton. 

P.  B.  Johnson,  Benson. 
First  and  Citizens  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Smithfield. 
H.  V.  Rose,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Smithfield. 
Needham  Stevens,  Demonstration  Agent,  Smithfield. 
Miss  Minnie  Lee  Garrison,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Smithfield. 

JONES 

Superintendent,  Manley  Fulcher,  Trenton. 

(Express  office:  Cove  City,  N.  C.) 

A.  C.  Foscue,  Chairman,  Maysville. 

J.  F.  Koonce,  Comfort. 

R.  P.  Bender,  Pollocksville. 
Fred  Foscue,  Treasurer,  Trenton. 
E.  F.  Fletcher,  Demonstration  Agent,  Trenton. 

LEE 

Superintendent,  C.  E.  Teague,  Sanford. 

J.  C.  Watson,  Chairman,  Jonesboro,  R.  1. 

E.  R.  Buchan,  Sanford. 

D.  E.  Shaw,  Broadway. 
Page  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Sanford. 

Miss  Gertrude  V.  Little,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Sanford. 
E.  0.  McMahon,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Lemon  Springs. 

LENOIR 

Superintendent,  E.  E.  Sams,  Kinston. 

N.  J.  Rouse,  Chairman,  Kinston. 

W.  B.  Becton,  Kinston,  R.  5. 

Paul  A.  Hodges,  Kinston. 
John  H.  Dawson,  Treasurer,  Kinston. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Hanrahan,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Kinston. 
C.  M.  Brickhouse,  Demonstration  Agent,  Kinston. 
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LINCOLN 


Superintendent,  L.  B.  Beam,  Lincolnton. 

Kemp  B.  Nixon,  Chairman,  Lincolnton. 

Milton  S.  Rudisill,  Crouse. 

R.  E.  Proctor,  Denver. 
H.  B.  Comp,  Treasurer,  Lincolnton. 

Mary  Hoffman,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Lincolnton. 
J.  G.  Morrison,  Demonstration  Agent,  Lincolnton. 

MACON 

Superintendent,  M.  D.  Billings,  Franklin. 

'27        S.  H.  Lyle,  Sr.,  Chairman,  Franklin. 

'29        H.  M.  Bascom. 

'25        N.  L.  Barnard,  Highlands. 
Alex.  Moore,  Treasurer,  Franklin. 

R.  M.  Coffee,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Franklin. 
M.  V.  Arendale,  Demonstration  Agent,  Franklin. 

MADISON 

Superintendent,  Homer  Henry,  Marshall. 

Jasper  Ebbs,  Chairman,  Trust. 

N.  B.  McDevitt,  Marshall. 

Wiley  M.  Roberts,  Marshall,  R.  5. 
Bank  of  French  Broad  and  Citizens  Bank,  Treasurers,  Marshall. 

MARTIN 

Superintendent,  R.  A.  Pope,  Williamston. 

K.  B.  Crawford,  Chairman,  Williamston. 

B.  M.  Worsley,  Oak  City. 

W.  H.  Holliday,  Robersonville. 

John  A.  Getsinger,  Dardens. 

Nathan  Rogers,  Williamston. 
C.  D.  Carstarphen,  Treasurer,  Williamston. 
T.  B.  Brandon,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Williamston. 

Mcdowell 

Superintendent,  N.  F.  Steppe,  Marion. 

T.  W.  Stacey,  Chairman,  Nebo. 

M.  P.  Flack,  Vein  Mountain. 

J.  S.  Bradley,  Old  Fort. 
M.  G.  Poteat,  Treasurer,  Marion. 

Miss  Mary  Greenlee,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Marion. 
W.  L.  Smarr,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Marion. 

MECKLENBURG 

Supreintendent,  J.  M.  Matthews,  Charlotte. 

'25        Plummer  Stewart,  Chairman,  Charlotte. 

'27        B.  D.  Funderburk,  Matthews. 

'27        W.  J.  Hutchison,  Charlotte,  R.  7. 

'29       H.  C.  Reid,  Charlotte,  R.  2. 

'29        C.  H.  Caldwell,  Charlotte,  R.  9. 
James  W.  Stinson,  Treasurer,  Charlotte. 
M.  M.  Grey,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Charlotte. 
Kope  Elias,  Demonstration  Agent,  Charlotte. 
Miss  Bertha  Proffitt,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Charlotte. 

MITCHELL 

Superintendent,  Jason  B.  Deyton,  Forbes. 

(Express  office:  Toecane.) 

D.  F.  Fortner,  Chairman,  Penland. 

W.  C.  Berry,  Bakersville. 

W.  W.  Bailey,  Spruce  Pine. 
Merchants  and  Farmers  Bank,  Treasurer,  Bakersville. 
Ed.  D.  Bowditch,  Demonstration  Agent,  Toecane. 
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MONTGOMERY 

Superintendent,  J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy. 

W.  B.  Cochran,  Chairman,  Mt.  Gilead. 

J.  J.  Russell,  Blaine. 

Chas.  J.  McLeod,  Biseoe. 
George  W.  Stuart,  Treasurer,  Troy. 
A.  R.  Morrow,  Demonstration  Agent,  Troy. 

MOORE 

Superintendent,  A.  B.  Cameron,  Carthage. 

W.  H.  H.  Lawhorn,  Chairman,  Carthage. 

J.  R.  McQueen,  Lakeview. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Davis,  Highfalls. 
Bank  of  Pinehurst,  Treasurer,  Pinehurst. 
Lucile  Eifort,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  West  End. 
Rose  Bryan,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Carthage. 

NASH 

Superintendent,  Linwood  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville. 

Frank  V.  Avent,  Chairman,  Whitakers,  R.  5. 

C.  D.  Jones,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3. 
A.  F.  Manning,  Middlesex. 

J.  N.  Taylor,  Treasurer,  Nashville. 

Mrs.  Anna  H.  Ditto,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Nashville. 

H.  M.  Parker,  Demonstration  Agent,  Nashville. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Gordon,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Rocky  Mount. 

NEW  HANOVER 

Superintendent,  W.  A.  Graham,  Wilmington. 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Washington  Catlett,  Wilmington. 

'29        Herbert  McClammy,  Chairman,  Wilmington. 

'27        T.  E.  Cooper,  Wilmington. 

'25        J.  Lawrence  Sprunt,  Wilmington. 
John  A.  Orrell,  Treasurer,  Wilmington. 

Chas.  O.  Baird,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Wilmington. 

J.  P.  Herring,  Demonstration  Agent,  Wilmington. 

Miss  Florence  Jeffress,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Wilmington. 

NORTHAMPTON 

Superintendent,  P.  J.  Long,  Jackson. 

(Express  office:  Gumberry.) 

J.  W.  Weaver,  Chairman,  Rich  Square. 

E.  S.  Bowers,  Jackson. 

A.  L.  Lassiter,  Potecasi. 
The  Farmers  Bank,  Treasurer,  Woodland. 
Mattie  Lee  Cooley,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Jackson. 

ONSLOW 

Superintendent,  W.  M.  Thompson,  Jacksonville. 

J.  B.  Petteway,  Chairman,  Jacksonville. 

D.  F.  Howard,  Richland. 
N.  E.  Day,  Jacksonville. 

Bank  of  Onslow,  Treasurer,  Jacksonville. 

ORANGE 

Superintendent,  R.  H.  Claytor,  Hillsboro. 

S.  Browning,  Chairman,  West  Durham,  R.  1. 

C.  A.  McDade,  Hillsboro,  R.  2. 

M.  P.  Efland,  Efland. 
S.  T.  Latta,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  Hillsboro. 
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PAMLICO 

Superintendent,  T.  B.  Attmore,  Vandemere. 

'29        S.  M.  Campen,  Chairman,  Alliance. 

'25        J.  P.  Jones,  Bayboro. 

'27        Dr.  S.  E.  McCotter,  Bayboro. 

'25        W.  J.  Morgan,  Oriental. 

'27        Fred  Silverthorn,  Stonewall. 
Eastern  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Bayboro.  • 
R.  W.  Galphin,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Bayboro. 

PASQUOTANK 

Superintendent,  M.  P.  Jennings,  Elizabeth  City. 

J.  M.  LeRoy,  Chairman,  Elizabeth  City. 

W.  G.  Cox,  Weeksville,  R.  1. 

D.  W.  Morgan,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  5. 
Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  City. 
Mrs.  Anna  Lewis,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Elizabeth  City. 
G.  W.  Falls,  Demonstration  Agent,  Elizabeth  City. 

Miss  Marcie  P.  Albertson,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Elizabeth  City. 
PENDER 

Superintendent,  T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw. 

H.  M.  Page,  Chairman,  Burgaw. 
T.  J.  Henry,  Rocky  Mount. 
G.  J.  Moore,  Atkinson. 

A.  W.  King,  Treasurer,  Burgaw. 

Miss  Georgia  Piland,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Burgaw. 
C.  M.  James,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Burgaw. 

PERQUIMANS 

Superintendent,  Charles  Whedbee,  Hertford. 

Chas.  Johnson,  Chairman,  Hertford. 

Dr.  E.  S.  White,  Belvidere. 

W.  E.  Dail,  Hertford,  R.  3. 

J.  M.  Fleetwood,  Edenton,  R.  3. 
J.  L.  Tucker,  Treasurer,  Hertford. 
L.  W.  Anderson,  Demonstration  Agent,  Hertford. 
Miss  Helen  Gaither,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Hertford. 

PERSON 

Superintendent,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Beam,  Roxboro. 

W.  R.  Wilkerson,  Chairman,  Roxboro,  R.  1. 

R.  D.  Bailey,  Woodsdale. 

J.  G.  Chambers,  Timberlake. 

C.  T.  Wood,  Roxboro. 

C.  T.  Hall,  Woodsdale. 

J.  A.  Fogleman,  Moriah. 

B.  G.  Clayton,  Treasurer,  Roxboro. 

PITT 

Superintendent,  R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Greenville. 

W.  H.  Woolard,  Chairman,  Greenville. 
'25        G.  T.  Gardner,  Grifton. 
'25        L.  C.  Arthur,  Greenville. 
'27        M.  O.  Blount,  Bethel. 

Jno.  T.  Thorne,  Farmville. 
A.  T.  Moore,  Treasurer,  Greenville. 

K.  T.  Futrell,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Greenville. 
R.  B.  Reeves,  Demonstration  Agent,  Greenville. 
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POLK 

Superintendent,  E.  W.  S.  Cobb,  Columbus. 

(Express  office:  Try  on.) 

Dr.  E.  McQ.  Salley,  Chairman,  Saluda. 

J.  T.  Waldrop,  Landrum,  S.  C,  R.  4. 

Walter  Jones,  Tryon. 
Polk  County  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Columbus. 
J.  R.  Sams,  Demonstration  Agent,  Columbus. 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Smith,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Columbus. 

RANDOLPH 

Superintendent,  T.  F.  Bulla,  Asheboro. 

L.  F.  Ross,  Chairman,  Asheboro. 

J.  A.  Martin,  Liberty. 

J.  F.  Hughes,  Fullers. 
Bank  of  Randolph,  Treasurer,  Asheboro. 

E.  S.  Millsaps,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Asheboro. 

RICHMOND 

Superintendent,  L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham. 

W.  N.  Everett,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Rockingham. 

D.  A.  Parsons,  Ellerbe. 

J.  P.  Gibbons,  Hamlet. 

J.  M.  Dockery,  Rockingham,  R.  1. 
Bank  of  Pee  Dee,  Treasurer,  Rockingham. 
0.  G.  Reynolds,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Rockingham. 
Mrs.  Anna  Harris,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Rockingham. 
W.  H.  Barton,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Rockingham. 

ROBESON 

Superintendent,  J.  R.  Poole,  Lumberton. 

T.  L.  Johnson,  Chairman,  Lumberton. 

W.  D.  Johnson,  Saint  Pauls. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Oliver,  Marietta. 

Miss  Kate  Mcl.  Buie,  Red  Springs. 

C.  T.  Pate,  Purvis. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Lumberton. 
Elizabeth  Frye,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Red  Springs. 
O.  0.  Dukes,  Demonstration  Agent,  Lumberton. 

Miss  Martha  Flax  Andrews,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Lumberton. 

ROCKINGHAM 

Superintendent,  J.  H.  Allen,  Wentworth. 

(Express  office:  Reidsville.) 
Eugene  Irvin,  Chairman,  Reidsville. 
J.  L.  Roberts,  Madison. 

B.  F.  Mebane,  Spray. 
A.  D.  Hopkins,  Benaja. 

C.  P.  Wall,  Leaksville. 
J.  F.  Smith,  Treasurer,  Reidsville. 

Elizabeth  Simpson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Reidsville. 

F.  S.  Walker,  Demonstration  Agent,  Reidsville. 
Myrtie  Keller,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Reidsville. 

ROWAN 

Superintendent,  R.  G.  Kiser,  Salisbury. 

'29        J.  M.  McCorkle,  Chairman,  Salisbury. 

'25        J.  M.  Furr,  Kannapolis. 

'27        P.  E.  Sherrill,  Mount  Ulla. 

'27        J.  W.  Peeler,  Rockwell. 

'25        Mrs.  E.  W.  Burt,  Salisbury. 
W.  H.  Crowder,  Treasurer,  Salisbury. 

Mrs.  Mary  0.  Linton,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Salisbury. 
Miss  Adna  Edwards,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Salisbury. 
W.  G.  Yeager,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Salisbury. 
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RUTHERFORD 

Superintendent,  W.  R.  Hill,  Rutherfordton. 

Plato  Gettys,  Chairman,  Hollis. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Wiseman,  Henrietta. 

W.  W.  Nanney,  Cliffside. 
Mrs.  Minnie  F.  Blanton,  Treasurer,  Rutherfordton. 
R.  E.  Price,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Rutherfordton. 

F.  E.  Patton,  Demonstration  Agent,  Rutherfordton. 

Miss  Hattie  Neil,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Rutherfordton. 

SAMPSON 

Superintendent,  John  L.  Hathcock,  Clinton. 

'29        W.  A.  Jackson,  Chairman,  Cooper. 
J.  M.  Starling,  Roseboro. 

'27        C.  I.  Robinson,  Garland. 

'27        J.  M.  Powell,  Clinton. 

'25        H.  Silvertsen,  Autryville. 
Bank  of  Sampson,  Treasurer,  Clinton. 

D.  W.  Christesen,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Clinton. 
Miss  Myrtle  Floyd,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Clinton. 

SCOTLAND 

Superintendent,  L.  M.  Peele,  Laurinburg. 

W.  N.  McKenzie,  Chairman,  Gibson. 

T.  W.  Henly,  Laurinburg. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Shaw,  Wagram. 
J.  W.  Odom,  Treasurer,  Laurinburg. 

S.  E.  Evans,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Laurinburg. 
Marian  Swain,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Laurinburg. 

STANLY 

Superintendent,  Charles  A.  Reap,  Albemarle. 

'29        S.  L.  Gulledge,  Chairman,  Albemarle. 

'25        W.  A.  Hough,  Palmerville. 

'27        L.  H.  Bost,  Albemarle,  R.  6. 
First  National  Bank,  Treasurer,  Albemarle. 
Z.  V.  Moss,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Albemarle. 
Oscar  H.  Phillips,  Demonstration  Agent,  Albemarle. 
Marjorie  Holmes,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Albemarle. 

STOKES 

Superintendent,  J.  C.  Carson,  Germanton. 

J.  Reid  Forrest,  Chairman,  Francisco. 

John  L.  Christian,  Pinnacle. 

W.  S.  Steele,  Sandy  Ridge. 
J.  Frank  Dunlap,  Treasurer,  Danbury. 

SURRY 

Superintendent,  E.  S.  Hendren,  Mount  Airy. 

0.  E.  Snow,  Chairman,  Pilot  Mountain. 

J.  J.  Richards,  Dobson. 

E.  H.  Kochtitzky,  Mount  Airy. 

J.  F.  Carter,  Elkin. 

W.  L.  Chilton,  Ararat. 
W.  H.  Hauser,  Treasurer,  Pilot  Mountain. 

C.  G.  Robertson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  White  Plains. 
SWAIN 

Superintendent,  N.  E.  Wright,  Bryson  City. 

S.  W.  Black,  Chairman,  Bryson  City. 

R.  J.  Roane,  Whittier. 

J.  T.  Cunningham,  Almond. 

G.  P.  Ferguson,'  Treasurer,  Bryson  City. 

Frank  Fleming,  Demonstrtaion  Agent,  Bryson  City. 
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TRANSYLVANIA 


Superintendent,  T.  C.  Henderson,  Brevard. 

C.  K.  Osborne,  Chairman,  Brevard. 
J.  M.  Galloway,  Rosman. 

A.  E.  England,  Brevard. 
Edwin  Poor,  Davidson  River. 

B.  A.  Gillespie,  Brevard. 

T.  E.  Patton,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  Pisgah  Forest. 

L.  A.  Amnion,  Demonstration  Agent,  Brevard. 

Miss  Ada  Walker,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Brevard. 

TYRRELL 

Superintendent,  W.  F.  Walters,  Columbia. 

W.  S.  Carawan,  Chairman,  Columbia. 
Paul  Jones,  Gum  Neck. 

E.  R.  Davenport,  Columbia,  R.  1. 
Carolina  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Columbia. 

UNION 

Superintendent,  Ray  Funderburk,  Monroe. 

M.  A.  Secrest,  Chairman,  Monroe. 

J.  Z.  Greene,  Marshville. 

W.  D.  Hawfield,  Matthews. 

B.  F.  Parker,  Monroe,  R.  1. 

S.  A.  Lathan,  Monroe,  R.  4. 
Bank  of  Union,  Treasurer,  Monroe. 
F.  H.  Wolfe,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Monroe. 
J.  T.  W.  Broom,  Demonstration  Agent,  Monroe. 

VANCE 

Superintendent,  E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson. 

R.  J.  Corbitt,  Chairman,  Henderson. 

W.  D.  Horner,  Henderson. 

W.  H.  Parrish,  Middleburg. 
Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Henderson. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Henderson. 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Plummer,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Middleburg. 
J.  C.  Anthony,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Middleburg. 

AVAKE 

Superintendent,  John  C.  Lockhart,  Raleigh. 

John  A.  Park,  Chairman,  Raleigh. 

N.  Y.  Gulley,  Wake  Forest. 

M.  B.  Chamblee,  Zebulon. 
Miss  Lottie  E.  Lewis,  Treasurer,  Raleigh. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Y.  Bickett,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh. 

John  C.  Anderson,  Demonstration  Agent,  Raleigh. 

Mrs.  0.  F.  Goddard,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Raleigh. 

WARREN 

Superintendent,  J.  Edward  Allen,  Warrenton. 

(Express  office:  Warrenton,  via  Warren  Plains.) 

J.  K.  Pinnell,  Warrenton. 

Jesse  Gardner,  Chairman,  Macon. 

Miss  Amma  D.  Graham,  Warrenton. 

J.  D.  Riggan,  Vaughan. 

F.  B.  Newell,  Warrenton.  • 
Bank  of  Warren,  Treasurer,  Warrenton. 
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WASHINGTON 


Superintendent,  John  W.  Darden,  Plymouth. 

John  E.  Singleton,  Chairman,  Roper. 

W.  R.  Hampton,  Plymouth. 

William  Wiley,  Creswell. 
A.  L.  Holmes,  Treasurer,  Creswell. 
R.  W.  Johnston,  Demonstration  Agent,  Plymouth. 
Miss  Delano  Wilson,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Plymouth. 

WATAUGA 

Superintendent,  Smith  Hagaman,  Boone. 

W.  F.  Sherwood,  Chairman,  Sherwood. 

D.  D.  Dougherty,  Boone. 

Lloyd  Hodges,  Banner  Elk. 
Arlie  Wilson,  Treasurer,  Zionville. 
J.  B.  Steel,  Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  Boone. 

WAYNE 

Superintendent,  J.  T.  Jerome,  Goldsboro. 

A.  H.  Edgerton,  Chairman,  Goldsboro. 

J.  E.  Kelly,  Mount  Olive. 

J.  A.  Best,  Fremont. 
National  Bank  of  Goldsboro,  Treasurer,  Goldsboro. 
J.  G.  Tyson,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Goldsboro. 
A.  K.  Robertson,  Demonstration  Agent,  Goldsboro. 
Miss  Janie  Roberts,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Goldsboro. 

WILKES 

Superintendent,  C.  C.  Wright,  Hunting  Creek. 

(Express  office:  North  Wilkesboro.) 

C.  C.  Faw,  Chairman,  Millers  Creek. 

T.  M.  Brown,  North  Wilkesboro,  R.  1. 

J.  H.  Pennell,  Cricket. 
T.  M.  Crysel,  Treasurer,  Wilkesboro. 
D.  C.  Sebastian,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Hays. 

A.  G.  Hendren,  Demonstration  Agent,  Straw. 

WILSON 

Superintendent,  Charles  L.  Coon,  Wilson. 

Doane  Herring,  Chairman,  Wilson. 

J.  H.  Thompson,  Black  Creek. 

W.  H.  Dixon,  Elm  City. 

J.  B.  Eason,  Stantonsburg,  R.  2. 

R.  L.  Barnes,  Wilson,  R.  2. 
Branch  Banking  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer,  Wilson. 
Jas.  T.  Barnes,  Superintendent  Public  Welfare,  Wilson. 

B.  T.  Ferguson,  Demonstration  Agent,  Stantonsburg. 

YADKIN 

Superintendent,  J.  T.  Reece,  Yadkinville. 

(Express  office:  Crutchfield.) 

M.  V.  Fleming,  Chairman,  Boonville. 

H.  D.  Williams,  Yadkinville. 

T.  J.  Phillips,  East  Bend. 
Bank  of  Yadkin,  Treasurer,  Yadkinville. 

YANCEY 

Superintendent,  W.  0.  Griffith,  Burnsville. 

J.  Hensley,  Chairman,  Bald  Creek. 

L.  D.  Gillespie,  Burnsville. 

R.  C.  Deyton,  Green  Mountain. 
J.  T.  Young,  Treasurer,  Burnsville. 
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RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS 


County  Supervisor  Address 

Buncombe  Miss  Ila  Johnson  Asheville 

Caldwell  Miss  Ethel  Kelly  t  Lenoir 

Carteret  Miss  Ruth  Townsend  Beaufort 

Craven  Miss  Margaret  Hayes  New  Bern 

Davidson  Miss  Lillian  Minor  Lexington 

Durham  Miss  Matilda  Michaels  Durham 

Forsyth  Miss  Mabel  Stamper  Winston-Salem 

Gaston  Miss  Carrie  Glenn  Gastonia 

Guilford  Miss  Mary  Hyman  Greensboro 

Halifax  Miss  Annie  Cherry  Roanoke  Rapids 

Hertford  Miss  Mary  Williams  Winton 

Iredell  Miss  Celeste  Henkel  Statesville 

Jackson  Miss  Nettie  Brogden  Sylva 

Johnston   Miss  Mary  Wells  Smithfield 

Lee  Miss  Ruth  Gunter  Sanford 

Mitchell  Mrs.  A.  E.  Gouge  :  Bakersville 

Nash   Miss  Carrie  Wilson  Nashville 

Northampton  Miss  Blanche  Penny  Jackson 

Pitt  Miss  Myrtle  Brogdon  Greenville 

Richmond  „  Miss  Elizabeth  Hall  Rockingham 

Rowan  Miss  Sue  E.  Reese  Salisbury 

Wake  Miss  Anne  Holford  Raleigh 

Wayne  Miss  Leafy  Speer  Goldsboro 


JEANES  INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISING  TEACHERS  FOR 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  1924-'25 

County  Name  Address 

Alamance....  _Miss  Lillie  Smith  ui  Graham,  Box  306 

Anson  „Mrs.  Susie  J.  Wilson  Wadesboro 

Caswell   Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Vincent  A  Yanceyville 

Catawba  and  Lincoln...Miss  Maude  Mitchell  Newton  or  Lincolnton 

Cleveland  _Miss  Helen  Escridge  Shelby 

Craven  ..Mrs.  Mary  Sutton  Wynn  15  William  St.,  New  Bern 

Cumberland  Miss  Annie  E.  Chesnutt  Fayetteville 

Currituck  Miss  Shellie  Simuel  Currituck 

Bertie  Mrs.  Rachel  Luton  Windsor 

Buncombe  J.  H.  Michael  77  Hill  St.,  Asheville 

Durham  Mrs.  Carrie  T.  Jordan  St.  Normal  School,  Durham 

Duplin  Mrs.  Mamie  L.  Turner  Warsaw 

Edgecombe  Mrs.  Carrie  L.  Battle  Tarboro 

Forsyth  Miss  Dollye  Patterson  11  N.  Trade  St.,  Winston-Salem 

Gaston  Miss  Martha  L.  Streator  117  W.  Walnut  St.,  Gastonia 

Greene  Mrs.  F.  E.  Biser  Snow  Hill 

Guilford  Mrs.  M.  C.  Falkener  131  Dudley  St.,  Greensboro 

Halifax  ^   .Miss  Marie  Mclver  .Weldon 

Harnett  Miss  Lucy  R.  Saunders  Lillington 

Hertford  „Mrs.  Katie  Hart  Winton 

Hoke  Mrs.  Maggie  Hester  Red  Springs 

Iredell  Mrs.  M.  A.  C.  Holliday  247  Garfield  St.,  Statesville 

Martin  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gray  Williamston 

Johnston  Mrs.  Laura  J.  A.  King  Selma 

Mecklenburg  Mrs.  F.  O.  Butler  510  N.  Myers  St.,  Charlotte 

Moore  Mrs.  Annie  Gaston  Carthage 

Nash  _.Mrs.  C.  F.  Rich  517  W.  Thomas  St.,  Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover  Mrs.  S.  A.  Wilson  308  N.  Sixth  St.,Wilmington 

Northampton  Mrs.  Sara  W.  Randolph  Garysburg 

Pasquotank  Miss  Telia  L.  Faulk  State  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City 

Person  Miss  Pearl  E.  Hoover  Roxboro 

Perquimans  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Wimberley  Hertford 

Pitt  Mr.  G.  R.  Whitfield  Greenville 

Robeson  Miss  Ethel  Thompson  Lumberton 

Rowan  Mrs.  Sujette  L.  Smith  916  W.  Horah  St.  Salisbury 

Sampson  Mr.  J.  I.  Kornegay  Clinton 

Vance  Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey  Henderson 

Wake  Mrs.  P.  L.  Byrd  217  E.  Lenoir  St.,  Raleigh 

Warren  Miss  Mary  M.  Games  Warrenton 

Wayne  Mrs.  Maude  Kornegay  Mt.  Olive,  Box  275 
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